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ANTICIPATED CHANGES IN THE INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

The channels of information which are open to us in this country, as 
well as in India, admit of our hearing and knowing more than the advo- 
cates of secrecy and the planners of intrigue would wish : — and as the 
most effectual mode of preventing the evils of future imbecility, is to 
speak plainly on the weaknesses of the present and the past, so as to put 
both rulers and subjects on their guard, and prevent either from reposing 
an undue confidence in men who have not been well tried and proved 
to be deserving of their esteem and regard ; we shall communicate to 
the readers of The Oriental Herald all that has reached us, fronj the 
best authority, on the subject of the changes in question. 

It is beyond a doubt that his Excellency the Governor-General of India, 
Lord Amherst, will be removed from his high station, with as little delay 
as may be consistent with the preservation of those appearances of cour- 
tesy and form, which public men, for the reputation of the body to which 
they belong, generally endeavour to maintain, even in removals of inferior 
importance to the present. THe cause of this intended dismissal or recall 
is not, however, to be ascribed to the arbitrary and un-English conduct 
of his Excellency, in the sudden and forcible banishment without trial, 
of Mr. Arnot, from Calcutta, and Mr. Lamb, a partner of the house of 
Palmer and Co. from Hyderabad ; nor to his ready adoption of all the 
hatreds and antipathies of his temporary predecessor, Mr. John Adam. 
Neither is it to be attributed to his sanctioning, without due examination, 
the monstrous acts of injustice done to an establishment of British mer - 
chants in the territories of an independent Prince, where Englishmen have 
been driven to bankruptcy and ruin by the cruelty and oppression of a 
Government formed of their own countrymen, from whom they ought to 
have received every assistance and protection. But Lord Amherst’s descent 
from his unmerited elevation is generally (we suppose it would be held 
libellous to say justly, however truly that might l)e pronounced) attributed 
to the opinion entertained by Ministers at home of his manifest incapacity, 
as evinced more particularly in the conduct of the existing War in India, 
and from the disapprobation of the same high personages as to the part 
taken by him in those transactions which have given Sir Edward Papt 
so much reason to complain, and which led, indeed, to the Commander«i;i- 
Chief expressing his desire to be recalled. It is understood, however, 
that Lord Amherst had been made sufficiently sensible of his errors in 
this respect to tender the amende honorable to Sir Edward Paget ; and 
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that a temporary reconciliation had taken place: 

be remedied by any acts of courtesy, and there ® 

could effect no change in the views of men in po » 

safety or policy of suffering India to be still rulea by one who had com 

nioncod UU career in so unpropitiom a m^ner. r-jja 

The Commandcr-in-Chief,it is certain, is also coming home from India, 
hilt not in conseriueiice of dissatisfaction at his proceodmgs existing^in any 
quarter. Ills retirement ivill he an act of his own choice. It t^ll nrt 
take place, however, until the termination of the Burmese war, which he 
will no doulit consider himself hound in honour to brmg to a succeMful 
conclusion. Some persons in England rwe sanguine enough ‘o hoj* Aat 
this is ere now accomplished : wse tliink it probable, however, for rei^na 
before stated, that it will be more obstinate and more protracted than 

persons in general seem to apprehend. • a.* 

The postponement of Sir Edward Paget s return until the termination 
of war, and the uncertainty as to the exact period at which this may 
hafipen, has occasioned some contusion and embarrassment in the ante- 
chamlicr here, as to the nomination of a successor. Had it so happened 
that the high olhees of Governor-General and Commander-m-Ghiet had 
become vacant at the same period of time, an effort would have been 
made to join again these offices in one, as in the case of Lord Cornwallis 
and the Maniuia of Hastings, by whom both were filled. In such a case 
Iiord William Bentinck, who is pointed out by the general voice, and by 
all true friends 'of India, would probably have been nominated to the 
dislingnlhlicd posts. What other officer, indeed, of adequate rank, can 
jireterid to vie with this honest and liberal English nobleman in united 
civil and military qualifications? His Ijordship cannot, however, on the 
other hand, be much beloved by a particular section of the political party 
in power, namely, the Holy Alliance, or Londonderry School, of which, 
in the British Cabinet, his Grace the Duke of Wellington is understood 
to be at the head. Neither w'ould his compassionate consideration for 
some of the Indian exiles of 1809, when he had the power of employing 
them during their temporar)’^ proscription in the fury of party-hate, have 
luade his Lordsliip a favourite with the unforgiving section oi the govern- 
ing body in Leadenhall -street. Notwithstanding all this, the claims of 
Lord William Bentinck ajipear to us to bo fib far above those of all other 
probable candidates for the joint offices of Governor-General and Com- 
mander-iu-Chief, that if the two should be united, we think he cannot 


bo othenvise than chosen to fill them. 

In the mean time, Sir Thomas Munro has written home to retract hia 
meditated resignation of the Madras Government, or, at least, to postpone 
it for another year, while the Honourable Mr. Elphinstoiie is equally con- 
tent to jirolong his stay at Bombay. By these delays, a little breathing- 
time is afforded to the competitors for office at home, and their respec^ 
live partisans, the xMalcolms and Lushingtons, with the patrons on. 
cither side, — the Ministers and the East India Company : and if the 
lengthened labours of 8ir Charles Stuart at the Court of the august head 
of the Bourbon race, in the cause of social order and legitimacy, were to 
have been rewarded, as is generally believed, by permitting him to carry 
off the Madras prize from the two contending parties already named, 
that reward must now be deferred, or exchanged for the higher prize of 
the Goveruor-Gcaeralsliip, with a peerage annexed, prgvided the office 
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of Oovernor-Goneral be kept distinct from that of Commander«in*Chief, 
and not united with it, as before supposed. 

In this case, the disposal of the place of Commander-in-Chief will be 
a matter of much greater difficulty. It is now clear, that the command 
in question is no sinecure office, but one requiring not only military 
talents of a high order, *--a8 the present wholly unexpected war, and the 
equally unlooked-for campaigns of Lord Hastings show,— but also great 
general knowledge, steady powers of close attention to the organization, 
good government, discipline, morale^ and what may be called the civil 
condition, of an army exceeding in numerical strength even that of Eng- 
land, and marked by peculiarities which require the greatest care to 
manage. 

Whether it be from his surpassing all his competitors in the undoubted' 
possession of all these rare and difficult qualifications, or from morn 
occult causes, that Lord Combermere is generally spoken of as the future 
Coramander-in-Chief for India, it would be difficult to say. He has at 
least one surpassing merit, besides those possessed in common with almost 
every British officer— he has* had the good fortune’ to render himfclf 
peculiarly acceptable to his^Grace the Duke of Wellington. 

It has been ceid that Lqrd Combermere’s appointment, supposing it to, 
be quite ie not wholly unconnected with intrigues and poli- 

Should the high Tory party obtain* the 
debates on the alarming state of Ireland,—' 

. driven by the persevering folly and bigotry' 

to the very verge of separation from her for 
of Wellington will go over to the Sister 
Islaitilflo fonie^ telAiii (»f the Orange-system down the throats of 
his un(dvilifid'^ijtt3ti«g^ the point of the bayonet 

and at the should milder methods be found unavail- 

ing to drowiif their '4^rant and impatient clamours. In this case, his 
Grace will have . (xwie blnncAe, as Lord-Lieutenant and Military Cap- 
tain-General. How much more desirable to the friends of humanity 
would it be, to see the Marquis of Hastings removed from the palace at 
Malta to the castle at Dublin : his very weaknesses might bo turned to 
a profit and advantage there. ^ 

Should, however, the moderate party in the Cabinet get the better of 
their opponents in these hot and stormy debates, it is then determined 
no longer to suffer a handful of men to engross all the honours, emolu- 
ments, and power of place, and thus to ride on the necks of the vast 
majority of the people. In such case, it is said. Lord Bristol (a name 
not very familiar to our ears a? that of a public man) will go over to 
Ireland to pave the way for more effectual measures, by improving the 
impression which Lord Wellesley hns certainly made, by dint of perse- 
verance in the conciliatory system, — at the cost of much perwnal comfort, 
no doubt, and in opposition to the views of a divided Cabinet hero, and 
one more acrimonious and equally divided in Ireland. 

How deeply these Irish changes are likely to affect India may be seen, 
not only by their connexion with the meditat;/[id appointment of Lord 
Combermere to the chief command of the Indian Army* but what is 
of infinitely greater importance, by their leading to certain changes in 
the Board of Control, and through that channel, perhaps, exerting a 
powerful iofiueace oq the future destinies of Indict 
B2 
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Lord Wellesley, on his retirement from Ireland, must be provided for 
at home, and nothing less than a cabinet-seat could be offered to him 
after tlie devotion with which he has given himself up to the perjdexiiig 
and ungracious duties of his present post. In the mean time, Mr. Manners 
Sutton desires to retire from the burthens of his office ; and Mr, Wynn, 
the President of the Board of Control, has long been known to sigh 
for the supposed dignities of the wig, the robe, and the chair, of the 
House of Commons, of which he has been always ambitious to become 
the Speaker.' It is well known how this gentleman has been baffled in 
his object, from his being heretofore suspected of some tinge of liberality, 
wliile it suited the interests of Ilis Grace, the head of the party, to 
stand out for better teims from the Ministers. Times, however, as 
W'ell as places, are changed with Mr. Wynn; or, rather, he is like 
Dr. kSouthey’s man, standing still and unchanged, while every' thing 
else has been turning round in the progress of the earth’s revolving mo- 
tion. ^ As a reward for his not suffering himself to be contaminated with 
the increasing liberality which marks the spread of knowrledge in every 
other circle, Mr. Wynn is no longer suspected of any undue love of free- 
dom, and may be Speaker of the House of Commons as soon as he 
pleases, and that, we have reason to believe, will be almost immediately. 

His place, at the head of 'the Board of Control, will then be vacant 
for Lord Wellesley, who is likely, for many substantial reasons, to 
accept It without hesitation. Mr. Canning has before showm, in his 
own (lorson, that he thought it no descent, to pass from being Secretary 
ot .State for Foreign Affairs, to preside at the India Board: and J.ord 
Wellesley will at least escape the mortification, which must have been 
lelt, however allected to be hidden, by Jiis brilliant friend, in accepting a 
second-rate ])lacc under one, of whom he had often before expressed the 
most contemptuous opinions. It will be no easy task, however, even for 
Lord Wellesley, to contend against the bigotry of some of his old ac- 
quaintances ol 1812 , who still maintain their scats and their influeirce in 
the Cabinet almost unimpaired. 

On these last named changes, as far as India is concerned, we shall 
le op|)ortunity of expressing our opinion. For the present 

fwm A ‘hat the removal of Mr. Wynn 

IZn?,* ‘he Board of Control, must be decidedly 

advantageous to the true interests of lndia,‘lct him be succeeded by almost 
any one tbat can bo named. Even if his political scene-shittings had not 

WSTt!.,; li. 1 ^ "''S’', I"" '“I' fill. . “a 


and tlic harsh aiuUlirin uoicsTf hTs *^P“!‘'h''al tunes »f the present Speaker, 
ailvantago i« the hemdSTgreS 
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manner of man is the President of the Board of Control— nothing liberal, 
nothing conciliatory, nothing enlightened, nothing elevated, no aspira- 
tions after the advancement of his fellow-men, or the moral and political 
improvement of the remote country committed to his res))onsibility. 
From such a man, made up of prejudices and precedents, with whom 
“ the wisdom of our ancestors ” is all in all, what good can reasonably 
be expected ? 

Lord Wellesley is a man of a very different description — of a much 
liigher class — and with a mind of quite another erder. He has, per- 
haps, been over-rated in his best days ; and, moreover, he is not now so 
young and vigorous as he was when he first appeared in India, and 
astonished every body there by his energy and his foresight. It is im- 
possible, however, to read some of his slate -papers and minutes, without 
seeing at once that he is a powerful and active-minded man. If time 
may have somewhat abated his vigour and activity, it may also have 
advantageously altered him in another respect, in which such sobering 
effects would be unequivocally beneficial. We speak not of private or 
personal failings, but of laird Wellesley’s disposition to carry every 
thing with a high hand ; and, when surrounded by flatterers and syco- 
phants, to consider himself an absolute Jiqiitcr, entitled to hurl his bolts 
against any one who might dare to oppose liis will in the most minute 
particular. 

It would be premature to enlarge on tliis topic, until wc see the mea- 
sures that are likely to be undertaken by the men of whom wc speak. 
But it cannot, at least, be considered certain, that because Lord Welles- 
ley considered an arbitrary despotism and a flittered press best suited to 
India twenty-five years ago, under the old and .'lose monopoly of the 
Com[)any’s system, he should still approve of the same iron rule, now that 
a newly-modified charter has thrown open the trade, and that our eastern 
settlements have advanced, in many respects, in spite of the paralyzing 
influence of those who oppose all such advancement at home. It is 
satisfactorj', at least, to remember that Lord Wellesley was the founder 
of the College at Fort William; that he was always friendly to educa- 
tion ; that he resisted, with all his might, the haughty and engrossing 
spirit of the elder branches of the Civil Service, while he kept down all 
their attempts at the exercise of an exclusive influence, by the introduc- 
tion of qualified persons to suitable employments, whenever no regular 
servant could be found of sufficient talents to fill the vacant post. His 
Lordship’s well-founded contempt for the imbecility which then, as well 
a.s now, occasionally characterized the proceedings of the Directors; his 
spirited resistance to many of their arbitrary and monopolizing dictations 
on many subjects of great public importance, are fresh in the memory of 
all Indians, as well as his encouragement of the free trade and ship* 
• building in India ; and his liberal notions, of returning all surplus revenue 
to the country which produced it, in the shape of public edifices, roads, 
quays, bridges, canals, and institutions of every. useful kind, instead of 
wringing the last shilling from the oppressed natives, merely to remit, 
without compensation, the amount of such tribute ti) the greedy devourers 
of the surplus revenue in London. We know how all this terminated in 
the defeat of these statesman-like views, and the momentary triumph ob- 
tained by Mr. Charles Grant and the party that supported Lord Corn- 
wallis, Dut the influence of that leader, and liis few regaining fldlowers, 
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is liappily on tlic wane, since tlic liberal employment of those whom they 
had consigned to proscription, after the Madras mutmy : and if Lord 
M'ellcsiey should now be placed at the head of the Home Dqiartment, as 
President of the India Board, we shall be disposed to anticipate consi- 
derable benefit to thatcountiy, from the ^ndency which he is sure to 
give to the more enlarged and statesman-like policy of the liberal part of 
the Cabinet, and the consequent depression of the Influence now exercised 
by the narrow-minded and illiberal part of the Direction, under whose 
entire control, except in disputed questions of patronage, Mr. Wynn 
eeenw to liave always been. 

An an^ry and iietulaiit negotiation is said- to have been going on for 
some time between the Court of Directors in Leadenhall-street, and the 
Jioard of Control, or rather, it might be said, between the Directors and 
the Horse Guards, who seem to have taken the discussion out of the 
hands of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India— regarding the re- 
inforcement of European soldiers, which are now required for that 
country, where, since the commencement of the present war, their want 
Jias been pressingly felt. 

'Die Court are said to have intimated their earnest desire to raise 
men immediately, in their own name, and in England, sufficient for 
six battalions of infantry, to he formed into six European regiments, for 
the augmentation of the East India Coinjiany’s army. This, how'ever, 
has been met at tlie Horse Guards by an offer of six disciplined battalions 
of the King s troops, ready formed, completely officered, and fit in every 
respect for immediate service. 'Die Company remonstrate, and state, 


that they liavc officers in India in sufficient abundance, which is noto- 
riously untrue, as the paucity of officers for the troops now there is matter 
of universal complaint. The Duke of York replies, that he has a large 
half-pay list of meritorious but almost starving individuals, who deservo 
to Ik* better provided for : and adds, moreover, that the" nation ought to 
ho relieved fmni tliis expense, wlien such a fine opportunity occurs for 
employing them. His Uoyal Highness is said to have intimated, also, 
that although tliere might bo superior officers enough on the Company's 
establishment in India to fill the higher commands, yet, as it was known 
that all their regiments, native and European, were deficient in their com- 
plement of subalterns, it was to bo inferred tliat the Directors intended 
sending out a proper number of cadets to supply the places of those 
ensigiLs who had been promoted to higher ranks in the new regiments 
recently formed in India. Tliis morsel of patronage the Duke thought 
might as fairly lie exercised by the Horse Guards as by the Company's 
Court : and wlieii the relief wliich this would afford to the half-pay Jist 
of the army is considered, when it is also remembered that the nuniM of 
King’s regiments in India was reduced, at the renewal of the charter, 
l)y a number about equal to these six battalions now proposed to be sent 
out It mu^ K* admitted that his UoyaPHiglmess did not want for reason 
1.1 bis view oi tins queation of military' patronage. It will remind those 
ot our older readers C? the nqt altogether dissimilar contests in 1786, 
followed by the famous declaratory law, ^ffectiflg to clear w doubts, but 
really giving a licio power to Mr. Pitt's wcio Board of ContrTl, the first of 
bat senes ot covert enc*oachment8 by wliich the wily Dundas induced 
the country gentlemen and proprietors of India stock to adquiesce in that 
effectual destruction of the charter, in a circuitous and tortuous mode, 
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which Mr. Fox proposed doing by more direct and straight-fon^^ard 
enactments. . 

According to the latest advices from the field of this diplomatic warfare, 
a sort of mezzo-termlno proposition had been made by the East India 
Directors, which was to give half the siibalternships of the new battalions 
to officers on the King’s half-pay list. This, however, was first d^lincd 
at the Horse Guards ; but was immediately afterwards proposed to 
be accepted, provided Iialf the sujKirior ollicers might be also turnished 
from the King’s army. This was in its return rejected by tlio India 
Company, so that the affair remains- in the status in quo; and the 
Leadcnhall-strcet Dignitaries, incensed at this encroachment on their 
patronage, which, with many of them at least, is the sole god of their 
idolatry, prefer that matters should remain in tlic status ante helium. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, who commands the Burmese ex{)cdilion, will, 
perhaps, decide this knotty question, and compel the contending {>artios to 
agree, ere long, on some specific meastircs ; for he appears to he doing 
everything with European soldiers only,- all hough he has so fine a native 
army under his command. The w'aste of life, from fatigue and exposure, 
among the Europeans on the shoi-es of the Bay of Bengal, during the 
rainy and tempestuous monsoon, imist be very great ;-~and to supply this 
waste, fresh levies must bo made and sent In the f'ud, too, the Court 
of Directors must yield to the superior weight of the Horse Guards ; but 
in the mean time there exists considerable coldnes.'C not If) say a total want 
of cordiality, between the East India Company and his Majesty’s IVliidsters, 
owing to these disputes, and to those also concerning the disposal of the 
Governorship^ in India, and other anticipated good things, soon likely to 
1)0 objects oi contention between hungry expectants and keen hunters after 
place, power, and emolument in the East. 

Out of evil, good may come: and as we are |)er 8 imded that mncli more 
injury is likely to arise from too close a union, than from occasional dif- 
ferences, between the Company and those set in authority over them, we 
hail fill such contests as those, as indications of tlfe dawn of brighter days ; 
and hoi)e, that when these temporary clouds are dispersed, the bright sun 
of a bettor system may pour its light on India, and raise it to that station 
which it ought long since to have held among the nations of the eartli. 


LINES Wmn’EN AT THE SOURCE OF THE GANGES. 
Jiy an Engluh Lady, 

An ! who can wonder tliat the holy Seer 
Should fix the dwelling of the Godhead here, 

Where, from the stately mountain’s snowy side, 

The Ganges rolls his clear, majestic tide, 

And through far distant regions takes his course. 

With godlike bounty, and with giant force ; 

Whilst all around us, in the varying scene, 

I'he glorious attributes of God arc seen ; 

The mountain, fertile vale, the stream, the grove, 
Speak his high' majesty, paternal care, and love. 
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ON THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN THE EAST. 


Ohscqiiiuiu amicos, 


I'critas odium parit. 

Old Proverb, 


Tiir, thing aimed at in woman’s education should domestic 
ness. It is our present intention to examine how and with what succe6^s 
this has been attempted to be attained in the East. The condition of 
Oriental w’omeii seems indeed to have -been a subject of curious interest 
to the learned of all ages, and much has been written concerning their 
manners and character ; but nevertheless it does not appear that Euro- 
}ieans have yet come to any just and settled conclusions on the point. 
VV e have thought, therefore, that our readers would not bo displeased to 
follow us throiigh a field so full of moral interest, and which possibly 
more than any other “ comes home to men’s business and bosoms.” 

Oman is essentially the same in every climate; her nature an enigma, 
not less to the wise than to the foolish : her perfection, her happiness, her 
misery, identically our own. » Where the education of women is 
neglected, said Aristotle, “ a nation can be but half happy.”' But 
where such IS their fortune, even this half-happiness maybe disputed; 
nature seeming, as far as participated happiness is concerned, to have 
made them the all m all of man. From this it would seem, that the 
education of women should stand amongst the first cares of a legislator • 
lor human nature la firmed in their bosoms, and the fate of the greatest 
nations flows ftoiii their character, as from a fountain. * Appearing 
political institutions, they arc nevertheless tlie soul of all. 
it > but, like the spirit of nature 

Lf- ® social system, and is frequently most felt 

lea^t suspected.- Thi.,Jses frL 1 of 
le greatist aiioniahca of woman’s character, her beine satisfied with 
power without fame. Reasoning by analogy from on7 ” 00 “^? 

im, tTI'T •'"* Peculiarity, especially as we observe tlmt the 

S eareless o7thefr own 

Li-l it T ! .’• 1 "‘“e t>i«y love. There 

naie, it is contessed. Iieen nvciuinn. . 1 .:. ...i. . 1 . r. ineie 



and makes her one of u . it ‘ ‘ "'I'"" 

the moral degradatwn of women7s iTcff'V 'f 

wwam,, but we nowhere 

s V.' “ Partirolar magistrate to »at5i uv^r 
l,v ,t I "cre a most warlike m..™ J * 1"“™'^ “f ‘l‘« women- 

V the, r *“«>‘'e and herce people, but were yet governed 

^ See in I'lurarclI^tlu^L^vf/,/*^^ 

tell"*"''"** of li'fc. See'ESrrn * *■'‘1 Orations of 

I.rai»tl,ei,ef. "‘a 1‘a.tiialntly -tbe one on the murder of 
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On the Condition of Wonm i» the East» 

The prejudice is fostered, however, by a numerous body of travellers, 
who, because they see much, consider themselves entitled to decide upon 
every thing. But unless a man hold himself free from the tyranny of 
national peculiarities and customs, and go forth with a mind bared to the 
influences of truth, he will only by travelling increase his prejudices, as 
an axe exposed to the air only becomes the more rusty and useless the 
longer it is uncovered. Travelling is mischievous to more persons than 
it is useful ; ® for the greater part of those who seek wisdom in motion, 
only add to the ignorance and errors of their own country whatever they 
can pick up of a like kind in others. Without sound common sense, and 
something more, it is in vain that a traveller marches abroad, armed with 
classical notions, as they are called, and the capacity to design a ruin ; 
his learning and picturesque abilities desert him when he comes to judge 
of men, and the habits, manners, customs, and peculiarities induced by 
climate, and political and religious institutions. To draw a faithful 
picture of these he leaves to the man who has been trained in tho school 
of vicissitude, from whose eyes the rough hand of danger has removed 
the scales of prejudice, who studies human nature from the level of plain 
reason, and who neither knows nor cares for the systems of the schools. 
Your true university traveller is sure, after all, in spite of his Greek and 
Latin, to apply the square and compass of his own creed and manners to 
every thing he sees, and to consider them absurd and preposterous, or 
otherwise, as they happen to differ or agree with so admirable a standard 
of excellence. He observes that in Oriental countries the female sex 
leads a purely domestic life, full, in general, of ease and tranquillity, 
neither meddling with war, nor agriculture, nor literature, nor government ; 
but contenting itself with f dlilling the duties of a daughter, a wife, a 
mother, or a friend ; for those trifling duties are fulfilled by Oriental 
w’omen. He then forms to himself his beau ideal of a Turkish or Per- 
sian man, ignorant, brutal, lustful, and an opium eater ; and then sends 
him into the haram to scare the women ! Admirable judge of human 
life ! Did it never occur to this looker upon strange customs, that in all 
vast empires there must be thousands of country gentlemen, as well as 
many dwellers in cities, upon whom the kindly affections of the heart 
will have their due influence? That in very fe\y indeed can the natural 
feelings of a husband or father be totally obdurated or subdued ? That 
love will break through custom ; that ])eauty will kindle love, ^nd softness 
and tenderness maintain its empire over the soul? That the lisps and 
smiles of children, murmupng and glittering round the bosom that 
nourished them, and lighting up serene delight in the eyes of their mother, 
can never fail to endear the domestic hearth to man ; still less if that 
hearth be a sanctuary sacred to such feelings alone ? The poet^s imagi* 
nation was for once chaste who exclaimed. 

Oh ! what a pure and holy thing 
Is Beauty, curtiiined from'thc sight 
Of the gross world, illiiniining 
One only mansion with her light ! 

That heart must be exceedingly corrupt which, wlicn a Turkish father 
retires to tho peaceful fire-side of liis haram, can imagine him bent on 
nothing but the gratification of sensuality. Let travellers and philosophers ^ 

^ As an illustration of this, see Chateaubriand’s Travels. He is one striking 
instance ; we could enumerate a hundred. 
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think they are describing men, when they speak of the Orientals, and 
tliey will avoid many errors and contradictions, which he who neither 
travels into distant countries nor learned theories, may correct or discover. 
We shall hardly be suspected of being the apologists of Ea&tern institu- 
tions, as in speaking thus we merely endeavour to defend human nature 
in the iKjrsons of the Eastern people, from aspersions cast upon it by 
intemperate prejudice. It is partly the aim of Tjie Oiuental Heiiaei) 
to explain the nature of Eastern society, and to show for what the Asiatics 
deserve blame, and for what, approbation ; and not to unite with any 
literary sect or faction in heaping upon them unthinking, indiscriminate 
censure or praise. 

Eor the inore complete understanding of the subject it will be necessary 
to inquire, first, in what Eastern countries women are actually secluded ; 
and, secondly, wliat kind of treatment they receive in those countries 
where they live apart from the society of men. I’he first portion of the 
article will, we h'ar, he somewhat dry, and may perhaps bo looked upon 
as osteniuliously crowded with citations: but Truth delights in simplicity, 
atid in a number of witnesses, that sho may look easily into the character of 
each, and draw from the uhole a just conclusion. It is, in fact, through 
an affeetafion of f)ofnp()iifi icasoning, suppoit(3d on a slender, iuadc(|uato 
oasis, and tbroiigb n real ignorance of the state of the case, that so much 
absurd tbeurv and childish itbilnMitdii’/incr Nothing but 


D- " ' • n.v oiaiu iji uiu vase, 

^ (t tiicory and cliildinh iuivo ])tt'vailcd. 

flicrefore, to prove,' 


,1 , “ - — 10 prove. 

lat women an not tmmund univcrsalln in the East ; that, in reaUlv 
(hey are iimmircd in hut very few countries ; and that the probability is’ 
aimidcniin the institution* wliicli prevail generally in Asia, and which 
aro ‘ “ft alter, ‘hat those who are secluded, 

' Vd make render tliem! 

'VC iiiakt, and the reader ot course will make, a very wide distinction 

sooietr '."feriors, and shutting them up from all 

smiiwein ‘'’® “<• eustoms do not 

arSisSsls 

very just v remarks wnc tu'vrtrus icseii. 1 ms, as Aristotle 

iun. ut.nckc,l 1,y inter uho Ls^U airh -t*’’- W-* «ccn 

I <oi»Io oiton coufutv; him to thdr iwii hn knowledge or penetration. 

•'.atis.action, but ro no one’s lu the world 

" f'olitics. Rook ii. ch. 7. n r ? . , 

tho comic poets ag:aiust the Spwtou 

their fnilmg.s most miuuK.ly. Their short tui\i?c ^ Lycurgue, details 

nil to ladies ®^ces- 

all the youths of the city. The ircuius nf ^tustomed to wrestle naked before 

J^olou: Utter knew 4 fcmalc^W^^^^^ P'^efer 

unracter, and was anxious to preserve it pure. 
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and profligate ; imperious towards their husbands, corrupted in them- 
selves, and dangerous to the commonwealth. All such attempts must 
have a similar end. Working with Nature, men may perform much; but 
it is fortunate that as soon as they forsake her, their labours terminate 
in qpnfusion. 

To go on with our subject Throughout the vast empire of India the 
women, among the whole body of the people, are not secluded. In single 
and in married life they go abroad when and where they please. In 
public also they enjoy very great respect and reverence ; ® and, as soon 
as years have fitted them for if, manage the domestic concerns of their 
husbands considerably at their own discretion ; for they nrc enjoined by 
the Padma Pur ana ^ to be extremely careful of his property, which 
sufliciently shows it was left to their disposition. In the district of 
Kumaoon the sexes have exchanged employments, the men managing 
matters at home, while the ladies conduct whatever belongs to farming 
and agriculture." At Catmandoo, in Nepal, the Queen has a female 
body-guard, who dress and ride on horseback like men, and aro armed 
with swords. In the Birman empire the intercourse between the sexes 
is as free as in Europe ; marriages arc not contracted before the age of 
|)uberty, and polygamy is prohibited.*’ The beauty and gallantry of the 
women of the kingdom of Yangoma, a country governed by a Buddhist 
priesthood, arc celebrated throughout the. East.** Jn Tibet, the women 
hold a very high and rather peculiar station in society : the elder brother 
of each family chooses a v ife for himself and his brothers, who associates 
eoually with all, however numerous, and is very greatly respected.' ’ 
This practice diifers from that of the Nairs on the coast of Malabar, as 
among the latter a woman’s affections are free to every man of the same 
caste as herself ; but a custom similar to the above Tibetian arrangement 
is said to prevail among the bearer caste in the province of Orissa.'® 

If we turn to the vast Archipelago of the Indian ocean, we shall find 

• Dubois on the Manners and Customs of India. The Abbd Dubois ingenuously 
confesses that the condition of women in India is very degraded } we have no 
doubt of that, but are speaking at present on the fjuestion of seclusion. His testi- 
mony on this point is decisive. “ But degraded as the Hindoo women are,” says 
he. ** in private life, it must be allowed that they receive the highest respect )n 
public. They certainly do not pay them those flat and frivolous compliments 
which are used amongst us, and which arc the disgrace of both sexes j hut, on 
the other hand, they have no insults to dread. A woman may go wheresoever she 
pleases ; she may walk in the most public places (must I except' those where the 
Puropeans abound?) and have nothing to fear from libertines, numerous as they 
are in the country. A man who should stop to gaze on a woman in the street, or 
elsewhere, would be universally hooted as an insolent and most low-bred fellow.” 
Idem, p. 220. An erroneous notion also prevails about purchasing wives : let the 
same author correct it Men of distinction do not approj)riate to their common 
purposes the money acquired by giving their daughters in marriage, but lay it out 
in jewels, which they present t<) the lady on her wedding-day. These are her 

J )rivate property as long as she lives, and on no account can he disposed of by lu-r 
insbanu. p. J37, 1.S8. The reader may find the most minute and exact picture 
of Hindoo society in the Tales of Inatulln of Delhi y Iranslalcd by Dow ami Scott. 

See a Translation of the Precepts relating to Marriage, in Dubois* work, 
p. 229. 

Hamilton *s Description of India, vol. ii. cited by Maltc Brun, 

Kirkpatrick's Mission to Nepaul. 

Malte Brun’s Geography, iii. 3.53. h idem, vol. iii. p.363. 

J* Hamilton’s Indian Gazetteer, p, 8I5,'>*This practice prevailed amongst our 
own ancestors, Cusm, Omment, i® Hamilton, Gaz, ubi sup. 
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that the condition of women is much the same as in Europe; few are 
secluded— none treated with contempt or disdain. “ In general, they, 
arc not immured at all ; and Avhen they arc secluded, it is but partially, 
and not with that jealous restraint which has ’become proverbial with 
respect to the manners of the East.” They eat with the men, and 
associate with them on terms of the greatest equality. Among the people 
of Celebes, the most warlike nation of the whole Archipelago, they are 
altogether free, take an active part in all the business of life, are con- 
s'llted by the men on all j)uhlic affairsy and, although the monarchy is 
elective, are very frequently raised to the throne. To mark their equality 
th(‘y eat out of the same disli as their husbands, to whom etiquette, how- 
• ever, has assigned tlm riijht side. 'Ihcy share in the diversions of all 
public festivals, mingle in all political debates, and often assume, it is 
said, more than their due share in the deliberations.** 

When Mr. Crawfurd was Resident at Java, the sovereign of the 
Bufjis state, in Celebes, was a woman; '* who, although married to the 
monarch of a nciglibouring country, did not allow her husband to interfere 
with her government. The wife of a Macassar chief, was, at the same 
period, sovereign of f^ipukasiy and had the reputation of being the best 
politician in Celebes. Mr. Crawford saw her in 1814 ; she was then 
about fifty years of age, and appeared full of intelligence and resolution.*" 
Not many days before, she had appeared among the troops of her country, 
animating them to battle. The same autlior remarks, that there was 
lardly any country in the Indian Archipelago, the sovereignty of which 
liail not been at oikj time or another in the hands of women, and that 
JlK-ir mllucncc was observed to he greativst in the most turbulent states.** 
Ihe women of Java are more industrious than those of any other island 
ot the Archipelago; but they are not driven to labour, by the men ; it is 
undertaken voluntarily, fiecaiise productive of distinction. Their minds, 
ikfiwise, are commonly bctler cultivated than those of their husbands. 

^ long the upper classes tin* loinalos are more retired, but by no means 
.mmared : i<.r whenever any Drity. gentlemen became known He 

resui-ntl'T'^l''’ * al'vays introduced to their harains to pay their 

i(»pirts to the princesses. At the English and Dutch parties (riven at 
Samarang, the ryiie and daugl.ters of the Chief were present, and their 
T) hr'K."?' '’y and decoruni. The Chief, it 

t not ' nin n "•‘‘^.1 "V A - •'“"‘•■‘''‘‘’''s Moliammedan. Polygamy 

wifi- is the Zrl m' if'f’ ‘1“ 

maids Pnr ti ' ^ family, the others being looked upon as her 

give his daughter to 


nf lht«. ulaiiders, J,. ‘ in',?’™' j'' ij' 

Mon,,„e,,’ I70;. „;„l .1, ‘ des Isles 

it ' lie la ,1.4 |,„ie5“ K--*™--'! des /oyages <jui out sms 

khdiiref hntT'''" "‘'w ( J the'auesn Xntof the 

« t‘"i.vf«rd' '‘““'v-* "'rectiug the women of Sparta. 
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tioi) ; 'R'hile in Java and Ceylon, the women arc remarkable for extreme 
libertinism and immodesty.*^ On the Continent of India, marriage is a 
contract indissoluble by adulteiT, or any other crime ; but throughout 
the Archipelago divorces may be obtained by either sex, for the most 
trilling reasons, pr even for no reasons at all. Mr. Crawfurd observes 
that it is no uncommon thing to see a woman who, before she is thirty, 
has divorced three or four hus^nds ; and he witnessed one instance in 
which a woman was living with her twelfth spouse.®* Farther on, in the 
same volume, he mentions the example of a great man taking back his 
wife who had eloped from him and was notoriously guilty of adultery. 
Women do not contract marriage before the age of puberty ; the men 
not until some years after. It is not considered safe, however, on 
account of the Avarm temperament of the women, to defer it on their side 
much beyond that period. Among the ladies of the Carnatic, also, 
according to the Abbe Dubois,^ it would be difficult to invent any other 
safeguard than marriage, they arc so soft in manners and so prone to 
seduction. In Java, a woman is called an old maid at eighteen or 
twenty; and an old maid,” says Mr. CraAvfurd, “ is a suspected thing 
among the Javanese.” He never saw a wonmn of two-and -twenty .that 
was not or had not been married.*^ Among tlie Hindoos, widows can 
on no account take a second husband.’" In the Archipelago, nothing is 
more frequent than the marriage of widows. On ordinary occasions, the 
youth of the contracting parties, and the state of moralSy render it 
necessary to take the business of courtship out of the hands of the young 
people, and to transfer it to the relations.** 

Montesquieu was of opinion that the practice of secluding the women 
in Oriental countries, arose chiefly from the difficulty of discovering any 
other method of preserving their chastity ; and he adduces the example 
of the native Indian women of Patana, and the Portuguese ladies of 
Goa.’® The Andromania of the Mogul w'omen, described by Grose,’^ 
with the picture Avhich Crawfurd and Percival have given of the exces- 
sivo'Vitie and immodesty of those women, Avhd enjoy the greatest free- 
dom of intercourse with men, strengthen his position considerably. We 
find that the women of Ceylon yield themselves up to the abominable 
lusts of their nearest relations, without its being considered any thing 
uncommon or disgraceful.” But enough of this. 


Percival’s Acc. of Ceylon. Dubois ou the Mauners and Customs of India. 

** Hist, liid. Arch, voi. i. p. 79. 

^ Manners and Customs of India, p, 1.14. ** They always try to bring it 
[marriage] about before they become really marriageable ; and those who arrive 
nt th^t period without duding a husband, seldom preserve their innocence long. 
Constant experience proves that Hindoo ^irls have neither sufllcieut firinneis nur 
discretion to resist, for any length of time, the solicitations of a seducer.’*— 
** Those who cannot find a husband fall into the state of concubinage Avith those 
who ebuse to keep them, or secretly indulge in those enjoyments which, if 
known, would expose them to shame.*’ — Id. ibid. “ Q«and elles out atteint I’ftge 
de treize ou quatorze ans, leurs parens sout obliges de les maricr, s’ils nc veulent 
pas qu* dies m6ncnt uoe vie df-bord^e; car en cet ftge-lDl les eni^ans savent dt^ja 
se jetter dans le libertinage, aiiisi qiie font parmi nous les hlies d^baucln^'es.*’— 
^ Premiei' Poyagedes Hollandais aux Inde$ OrUntuleSf p. 384, 

^ History, &c. p. 86. Dubois, Manners aud Customs, &c. 

See Crawfurd ; and Marsden, Hist, of 'Sumatra. 

Ksprit des Loix, t. i. p. ,174. 

Voyage to the East Indies, p. 218. s* Account of Ceylon^ p. 155, 
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In the kingdom of Caml)odia, the men always make their 'wives the 
companions of their debauchery) and exclude all other persons. In the 
same w)untry, girls marry at tho age of ten years.** Dampier observed 
that the women of the Philippine islands were much fairer than the 
men ; a proof they were less exposed. They were likewise so fond of 
strangers, that their husbands were obliged to take care they had no 
opportunity of conversing with them, except when they themselves were 
present.®^ At Mindanao both men and women could speak Spanish ; a 
proof of con.sidcrable intercourse* Every lady has a kind of privileged 
lover, called a comrade^ who ia expected, however, to be merely Plato* 
nic. 'I’he mistress is termed a pngally. They exchange presents ; and 
when the lover visits at the lady s house, he is entertained, to 4 certain , 
extent, gratis. When the Sultan goes on the water for pleasure, he 
seldom fails to take some of his wives with him. On the circumcision 
of the general’s son, two dancing-girls w’ere employed ; but this did not 
prevent the Sultan’s nieces from dancing also. They were very richly 
dressed, and wore small coronets oh their heads. All the women of the 
island w'cre fond of dancing.^* The Malays of Luconia prostitute their 
women to strangers for lure ; as do also tho inhabitants of Pegu, Siamy 
Cocliin- China, Cambodia, Tonquiu, and Guinea,^® The manners of 
(’hina tend strongly to confine the women to their houses. They sej-v 
dom stir abroad, and one would be apt to think, that, as some have 
conjectured, their keeping up their fondness for this fashion (swathing 
the feet) were a stratagem of the men’s, to keep them from gadding and 
gos.sipping about, and confine them at homc.®^ They are kept constantly 
to their w'ork, being line needlewomen, and making many curious embroi- 
deries, and they make their own shoes ; but if any stranger be desirous 
to Ining any away for novelty’s sake, he must be a great favourite to get 
a pair ol shoes ot them, though he give twice their value. The poorer 
sort of women trudge about the streets, and to the marko^t, without shoes 
or stockings ; and these cannot afford to have little feet, being to get 
their living with them.”'" It is very common, also, to sco “ women 
Ritting in the streets, and selling tea hot and ready made ; they call it 
cnau, and even the "poorest people sip 

To return towards Western Asia:— The i^ftctice of confining women 
to llie haiam, did not prevail amongst the ancient Arabians," nor 
among the Mohammedans, until some time after the death of their Pro- 
phet. It IS expressly prohibited in the Koran ; and Mohammed himself 
tho Ih If hdlowers, who was about to marry, “ See 

0 lire Jith ^ satisfied 

Arabiai « ,! < liowcvcr, it was customary with tho 

Arabian wumei, to wear veils, both toj.^rve their beauty and pro- 


TraiUii. 


/’ Description (III Ro)aume tie Caml) 0 {jc,’i 
1 raduit par M. Abcl-Uuiiusat, dans Ics ‘ 

« Dainpicr-s Vayages, ,«1. i. p. 32 ;. « Uem, p. 361. 

and Les An- 

Castellan, Mwurs des OttQiutms, t, y, p, lyg, 
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teet th«{n from the garo of men. We find in the Bible a correct picture 
of the manners of Asiatic women in the primitive ages, and some instances 
of the evils arising from the neglect of the veil. Sarah was nearly taken 
from her husband, because she was observed to be fair to look upon 
and Joseph’s adventure with the wife of Potiphar,*® corroborates the posi- 
tion that southern temperaments are violently driven towards laciyious^ 
ness. Travellers observe that, among the Bedouins, women still go 
veiled, to draw water from the wells, as in the days of Abraham,^® They 
enjoy the highest respect and deference in society, and sometimes receive 
the revenuCTof their husband’s estates, which they account for to him, 
D’Aryieux observes that this was done by the Emir of Mount Carmel’s 
wives.^^ In general, the women employ themselves in spinning wool for 
their mantles, or goat’s hair for their tents ; in cooking, shearing their 
sheep, taking care of the barbs, and saddling and bridling them* Some 
few attend on the Emir’s wife, sing to her, or tell amusing tales for her 
diversion ; and thus pass their lives.^* The details of Arab courtship are 
amusing enough : the youth who is smitten with the figure or voice of a 
girl, trusts to his imagination for the beauty of her face, sometimes, how- 
ever, seeking the corroboration of his eyes, by concealing himself in a 
tent, where ho expects the virgins of the camp may pass, or in thickets 
near the fountains where they go to draw water ; for there the girls throw 
off their veils to laugh and chat with their companions. If the maid has 
a penchant for the youth who desires her hand, she contrives opportu- 
nities to show him her face, by dropping the corner of her veil (which 
they hold with their teeth,) as she passes him in the camp, and then 
hastily re-adjusting it, as if her beauty had been discovered by accident, 
Sometimes the lover conceals himself in the tent of some relation, or 
female acquaintance, who may favour his passion ; thither the virgin and 
her mothj^, under some pretence or other, are desired to come, and the 
youth has an opportunity of observing her at leisure. If she answers his 
expectation, he desires his father, or some other relation, to demand her 
in marriage, and nothing remains but to settle the nuptial present. This 
consists of camels, sheep, or horses, and is frequently very considerable,^* 
Nothing short of this degree of seclusion could preserve the modesty 


^ According; to D’Herhclot, articles Zoteika and Jousuf^ the Orientals have 
celebrated their loves, almost as much as those of Mejnouu and Lellah, 

Volney, t. i. p, 371, and Bois-Aym6, M6moire sur Ics Arabes, &c, 

Voyage dans la Palestine, &c, p. 137. Idem, p. 187. 

D’Arvieux, p. 221.-<-It is a curious trait in the Arab character that, uiwn the 
recovery of young women taken in war, and deHowerPfl by the enemy, they still 
treat them as virgins in tlie camp; while she who is seduced hy one of her own 
tribe is punished with death :--a just and necessary ilistinctioii. Another mark 
of Arab feeling and delicacy is the jiractice wliich prevails among them, of a father 
absenting himself from the tent, on the night in which his daughter is first intro- 
duced to her husband. It is consi<lercd indelicate for him to be in the same habi- 
tation when she ceases to be a maid; so, while all the other relations unite in the 
nuptial festivities, he steals out of the camp, and secludes himself in some nook 
of the wililerness, to ruining in secret. Meanwhile bridegroom and his 
friends arrive at the door of the maiden's tent, armed with clubs, where all her 
female relations and ar|naintances stand armed also, to dispute their passage. 
Blood has been sometimes shed upon these occasions, but the women at length 
give way, and leave the virgin to her fate. Sec the very curious details of P’Ar- 
vieuxaodjUois-Ayy^^i 
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and virtue of the females in so wandering and uncertain a n)bdd of lii^ * 
and the want of it, among the American Indians, leads to the utter 
extinction of delicacy, and that sense of shame, which form the amiable* 
ness of women. 

Among the Arabs of Yemen and Hejas, neither the necessity nor the 
practice of seclusion prevailed, in the infancy of the Saracen empire. 
We even find the Harayarite women trained, like men, to the use of the 
bow, and to support all the fatigues of war, “ like the Amazons of old,” 
says Ockley;^* and Voltaire very justly observes, that th^ heroines of 
Tasso appeared unnatural only to those who were ignoram of Ara{>ian 
manners. Cadijah, the Prophet’s first and most beloved ivife^ carried 
on an extensive commerce with Syria ,* and his widow Ayesha was con- 
stantly seen mingling in all the wars and political feuds that arose imme- 
diately after his death. In the Arabian Nights we have the best account 
extant of the manners of Oriental women ; and constantly find them 
mixing with the men, transacting business with them, rejecting or yield- 
ing to their love, with a liberty never supposed to have existed for the 
sex in the East."® Real history informs us that Zobeide, the wife of 
Haroun al Raschid, (who, together with that monarch, makes such a 
figure in those inimitable tales,) was so anxious to promote among her 
own sex, that species of learning which is most valued by the professore 
ot Islamisin, that she had a hundred virgins in her palace who could 
repeat the whole Koran by heart, the sound of whose recitations re-echoed 
through the lofty halls like the mirtmuring of bees.*® This celebrated 
lady IS said to have been the founder of the city of Tabriz ; and to have 
expended enormous sums in charity on her pilgrimage to Mecca.** Ha- 
roun gave twenty thousand sequins for a learned female slave, who was 
afterwards known by the appellation of Taouadad Khatoun.^ 

secluded than in any other part of the 
country f Factice appears to have been ve'ry ancient in that 

d lni" “val. But Xenophon 

Cyrus, as being present amomrthe 
xertTon informs us that Arta! 

that <^hariot, 

ancient Svlnn^ ® '''' The women of 

in their Urn in tirtoirr^'fv"^^ prostitute themselves once 

in Lvdia 2d of Venus; and the same practice prevailed 

persiiion .T was the effect of n- 

of the sex, because they 

that among the motion Tartars^there are women ' 

their husbands. A reimblic of Am^ ^ "^omen who go to war m company with 
™ly .even "“'•i'P**'! in Bohemia, Lt K 

Ama2onibus. ^ »nppotratcs, De Aere et Locis;; and Petit, De 

•ligand Hie Fa*irVraian, “f the Sleeper Awakened, of Noured- 

“ I.len"^ Ml.*' *** eBter of Haroun. 

” Heroilotus, b. ’ ^ Idem. 402. 


* Idem, 402 . 

** Goguet, Origine des Loix, t. v. 
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«^il^;dot'tHereby degraded in the eyes of the men, ^ho, whereVer the 
^custom prevailed, were observed to prefer those women who Had been 
public in the' temple of the goddess, to all others. Superstition is the 
characteristic of the Persian ladies to this day; for Tavernier relates 
that, being exceedingly desirous of children, they even swallow that 
which is cut off in the circumcision of infants, under a persuasion that it 
will promote their fecundity “ Though living in so much retiremehti 
their dress is superb ; and during their lives they do nothing btit what 
contributes to their own amusement. Their days are passed in smoking 
tobacco, or^at the bath, where it is their whole ambition to display more 
splendid dresses and delicate viands (for they eat there) than their, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. The more opulent of the ladies employ 
female slaves to rub their limbs till they fall asleep;^’' and thus their 
lives are passed in harmless voluptuousness, conversing only with their 
husbands, their near relations; and female friends. 

Tlie ladies of Turkey are more free, according to Lady Montague, than 
those of Europe. But though this may be disputed, it yet remains certain 
that their share of liberty is very considerable much more considerable 
than has ever been enjoyed by their husbands. Enveloped in their, ample 
veils, they go wherever they please : no one questions them, no one in- 
terrupts their walks ; and it appears from a recent proclamation of tho 
Sultan's,*’ that plain dresses have been set aside, and that “ embroidered 
feredjiSf condemnablc colours, and veils artfully contrived to show their 
faces,” have made their appearance ou the Propontis. From the terms 
of the Firman we also learn, that the Turkish husbands arc by no means 
averse to their wives showing their faces, for the Sultan thinks it neces- 
sary to threaten them v:\i\i punishment if they do not repress the fashion- 
able proi)eUsities of their women. It is also w'orthy of remark, that no 
tlireat is held forth against the women themselves— their husbands are 
siij^sed to be the only persons having any power over them. “ I was 
very well pleased,” says Lady Montague, “ with having seen this cere- 
mony (a marriage) ; and you may believe me, that the Turkish ladies 
have at least as much wit and civility, nay liberty^ as among us,”®* 
** I had the curiosity to go to see the Exchange in my Turkish dress, 
which is disguise sufficient. Yet I own, I was not very easy when I saw 
it crowded with Janizaries ; hnt they dare not be rude to a womaUf anti 
made way for me with as much respect as if I had been in my own 
figure,** ®* “ 'Tis very easy to see they have more liberty than wo 
have.” “ Neither have they much to apprehend from the resentmqpt 
of their husbands ; those ladies that are rich having all their Ifhoney 
in their own hands. Upon the whole, I look upon the Turkish’ women 


“ Tom. ii. p. 350. 

Tavernier, Voyages, t, ii. p. 369. See in Juvenal a description of the same 
practice, as it prevailed among the Roman ladies, l^at. vi. vers. 421, 422. 

‘ Oriental Herald, vol. Hi. p. 580, — A feredji is “ a thing with strait sleevcSj 
i that reach to their fingers’ ends, and it i.aps all round them, not unlike a ridings- 
hood, in winter^ ’tiaof cld^; and in summer of plain stuff, or silk.” Uady 
Montague. Letter xxix.— The Jews of Jerusalem think it pn»per to separate their 
women from the men in their synagogue. “ The female worshippers were above, 
looking down on the. congregation through a screen of lattice-work.” Travels 
in Palestine, 2nd edit. 8vo. vol. i. p. 395. 

• « Lckterxlii.^ . » Letter xxxiv, Letter xxix, 

Oriental Herald^ Vol, 4. C 
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as the only free people in the emi>ire ; the very Divah pays a reipact to 
them, and the Grand Signior himself, when a Basea ( Pasha) is oxe* 
cuted, never violates the privileges of the haram^ which remains «n- 
senrched and entire to the widow. They are queens of their slaves, 
whom the husband has no permission so much as to look upon, except it 
be an old woman or two that his lady chooses. ’Tis true their law permits 
them four wives, but there is no instance of a man of quality that makes 
use of this liberty, or of a woman of rank that would suffer iU When 
a husband happens to be inconstant, (as those things will happen,) he 
keeps his mistress in a house apart, and visits her as privately as he can^ 
just as Uis with you. Amongst all the great men here, I only know the 
Tcfterdar (treasurer) that keeps a number of she-slaves for his own use, 
(that is, on his own side of the house, for a slave once given to serve 
a lady, is entirely at her disposal,) and he is spoke of as a libertine, or 
what we should call a rake ; and his wife won’t see him, though she 
continues to live in his house.” 


Letter xxix. 

We have carefully avoided every temptation to mix the question of poly. 
j:amy with our present subject; there is no (juestion, however, about which 
ineii nave indulged more absurd speculations and conjectures, or which they 
nave so arUulIy turned into a two-handled argument in favour of contrary 
•pinions, hvery body knows, or believes, that by the progeny of eight per- 
^ was peopled to an extraordinary degree in the space 
of four hu^red j,ears; and this miracle is accounted for by the help of 

understood tiling, that polygamy is unfavourable 
‘‘ P* 264- be unfavourable now, it 

Ef.S f f*® '•'•Doul'i's which could not but surround the 

»« the uXu, c 'r® “ many children 

existed nln/.t Ik of thc lutrm, which arc assumed not to have 

(S SS S,‘«rfr" Eton's 

nno^thcr ei'iitii’r '^*1* * P"P“lahon of the Ottoman empire would be extinct in 
is so rentanSr. Erroneon. ! it 

curious oSkm f * ^ ®vs'’‘ •* •''mit it wortlt refutation. Another 

it ™c“u?S?n/,r'' respecting the eHects of polygamy is, that 

women promotes every species of vice among the 

puldished by a Suanish^lelnif^ *"*'0® >“ the eo^fmUnal, and partly 

?olmnJsofre&;tca^ 

promise him that he will thenar k tptporting the matter; and we 
W other the Hysamy, or 

purity. Many uF th» .kl " r onginate more unspeakable im- 

L L reaSy ^ayttm hareh^aM Jf‘ ““t T T “I'T forgoLn . 

the Qmp ess was commanded ^ certain law by which a practice called 

herhusEand. If not. 1“ i^n^ ®«od for divorce from 

in English. 



irc.na;eVd.";7ritifrSrr"‘ Komal« tori reieUtTdmi 

tom re^udHreTdTvoS^^^^^ hancsuttcientem et ^dS- 

est promptus ed coitum.” Johan Sarisifp I-*** ** “•trimonio, qui non 

must refer to the original author or'i^'n *?* '^?*' ' '■ **• Eor the rest We 

With regmd toThr.S^ Sf Mlvgam. “ C*- ort- 

Catholics ind Protestants, ^hwe Sx^d u*? »>>« ChrhSme, both 

Ckurtka. The Pom allowed a cerWn*Gtmin^'^’‘T^ V *Mr r.^m 
same time (See fcyle. Diet u, j ", ?™“ jd’™* to have two wives at the 

f.inr,r.nrc“it ?:• 
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For A full description of the Turki^i women's beauty, amusements, 
splendid dresses, jewels, luxurious baths, and cool kiosks, we must refer 
the reader to Lady Mary herself, and to Castellan's delightful little work 
on the Manners of the Turks/’ Busbequius, Rycaut, Tournefort, and 
the older voyagers, were observing, but credulous; and in the light of 
fuller information, we can only smile at their wonder and exaggeration.*® 
Yet the tales imported into Europe by those old travellers, still subsist 
among the mass of the people, and it will require something more than 
an article to- unroot them. It is probable, indeed, that the interest excited 
by the present war of the Greeks against the crumbling despotism of the 
Ottomans, may produce a more persevering curiosity than has hitherto 
arisen in'tUs part of the world, respecting Oriental manners ; but hardly 
any thing exact can be expected till the fury of the contest is over. The 
Greeks themselves will cause a good deal of misapprehension on the 
sub ject of Turkish manners ; and knowledge may thus for a while be 
impeded by the circumstance that will in the end tend most strongly to 
its perfection. But this is a triding inconvenience arising from a great 
and permanent good.** 

logiens les plus celebres de sa sectc, la purgeroit de ce d^faut. 11 les Bt 
assembler k Vittemberg en 1539, en forme de Concile. L’affaire y fut examiniJe 
avec toutes les precautions que Ton jugeoit capable d'einpecher, que ce uui y 
seroit decidd iie fUt tourinS en ridicule. L’on pri^vit les ficheuses suites de ce 
qu’on alloit faire: mais enfln la crainte de d^sobligtr Ic Landgrave I'emporta 
dans Ic sentiment de Luther ct «le scs principaux disciples, sur la loy de Jesus 
Christ, sur la conscience, sur hi reputation, et sur toutes les autres raisons hu^ 
maines et divines.” Varillas, Hist, de THcresie, liw xik lu the act which 
authorized this prince tonractise polygamy, two other cases are specified in which 
it would be lawful for a Christian to have two wives ; the flrstf if a man being 
captive in a foreign country should judge it necessary for his health; the second, 
if his wife were iemjus ; but in both instances he is advised to take counsel with 
his parish priest. The instructions given by the Landgrave to Martin Buccr, upon 
this occasion, are curious, and contain his reasons for seeking another wife. In 
these he says, his wife is disgusting, is subject to intoxication ; but, above all, 
that he never loved her. Bayle very judiciously observes upon this singular docu- 
ment; — “ 11 joignit k tout cela je nc sai quelles menaces et quelles promises, qui 
donn^rent k peuser k ses casui’stes ; car il y a beaucoun d'apparence que si uu 
simple gentilbonime leseCit consultez sur unnareil fait, il u’eit rien obtenu d’eux. 
On peut done s’imaginer raisonablemeut qu'ils furent.de petite foi : ils u'eurent 
la coufiance qu’ils devoient avoir aux promesses de Jesus Christ \ ils craignirent 
qw si la Reformation d’Allemague u'^toit soutenue par les princes qui en fai- 
fcoient profession, elle ne fAt ^touffi^e. L’experience du pass4 les rendoit timides ; 
lU vaiolent que la violence des persecutions, et les armes emploieeB par les princes 
ratboliques contre ceux qui etoient sortis de la Communion Romaine, avoicqt 
toujours extirp^ ces reformations nais.santes. Il litoit naturel de cralndre un 
semblable sort, k moins que la force ne fut repousst^'C par la force. Afofs qun 
quit en seit, on ne yeut nier gencralement parUint que les livres de Luther ne con- 
ttennent plunew'g ckoscs favorabks aux Polygames.’* Article Lutiirr, rera. Q- 
Let us not, after this, hear Cato reproachetf with his pagan licentiousness, for 
being willing to lend his wife to his friend : the Christian Reformer and the 
Christie Prince trafficked in women with much more reprehensible views than 
r* mo.st of our modern enlightened censors of auti({uity are ignorant 

of what may bo retorted against the professors of modern systems and creeds, and 
tUCTcfore commit themselves in their premature triumphs. 

« Paris, 6 tomes, 8vo., 72 planches. 

■ , * R^aut and Busbequius speak of the love of one woman for another, as 
preyaillog among the Turks ; but it is nothing more than a revival of the old 
about Sappho. See her art. in Bayle. Recent travellers represent the 
' * if Christians of Syria as most abaadoued. 

** wa* cannot help exprewing our sorrow Riat the Creeks have jusiifled the 

[ C2 
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On the Condition of 

We have now cast a hasty glance over the continent of Asia, and wen 
tliat women are not universally secluded, as is commonly ^^elieved , that* 
in general, their situation is as good as could well be reached under such^ 
govemmente as prevail in that part of the world ; and that Ae de^W ot 
restraint which is put upon them is necessary tor the preserg^on of their 
virtue, and the peace of families and society. From the fa(its we bare 
adduced, we flatter ourselves that the reader will be inclined to conclude 
with us, that the only way to better the condition of Women, in any 
country, is to bend the government, as much as possible, towards the 
popular form ; that, in fact, their liberty always bears a very strong 
relation to that of tlieir husbands ; and that in no cotintiy is an indiscn- 
minate intercourse between the sexes favourable to morals or freedom* 
No kind of virtue is so strictly inculcated under a monarchy as in a free 
state ; but female virtue in the higher circles, is almost always, in the 
former governinent, lax and accommodating. We take this to be so scripus 
a truth, that w(! are inclined to attribute the incapability of the French 
to acfjuire rapidly the republican character, as much as any thing to the 
character and influence of their women. Who could expect to see re- 
publicans born of mothers who had lived at the courts ot Louis XIV . and 
iiouis XV. ? The whole nation had sucked in passive oliedience, and a defe- 
rence for tyranny, from their mothers’ breasts ; and infinite honour is due 
to those who freed their souls from such an inherent bias towards slavery. 

It has been long the cant of a certain class of politicians, to attribute 
to the influence of women in modern society the superiority of civilization, 
W'hich it is assumed we possess over the groat nations of antiquity ; and, 
as an accompaniment, comes also a j)aucgyric on the ages of chivalry. 
Now it is a rule with us to suspect both the knowledge and capacity to 
reason, of any man who proposes the times of chivalry as a model in any 
point of view whatever; for never wore men more thoroughly brutal, 
corrupt, and ignorant ;,and never were w’omcn more abandonedly vicious 
and prolligate than d uring that boasted era.®* The reader who is sceptical 

Opinion of Du Panw, that the fir^t use they would make of their liberty, would 
be to excite “a cnisade” again-it the Turks. (\)ray indignantly repelled the 
insiiiuatiun ; pd we doubt not but the better sort of Greeks contemn, as well as 
he, that “ brick-and'iuortar piety” which imagines holiness confined to walls 
and places. See Du Pauw, Rechcrches, &c. sur ies Grecs — (a most shallow per- 
formance) ; and (Joray, Notes to Hippocrates, De Afire, Locis ct Aquis. 2 tomes, 
8vo. Paris, 1800. 

The following extracts will give some faint notion of the excesses of the 
^ gentle knights and courteous dames.” “ Celle inaavais cohlume de fair le 
jour de la nuit, joint la liherlfi de boire ct de manger avec exet'^s, fit prendre des 
Jibertcs a beaucoup de gens, aussi indigne du presence du Roi nue de la saintet^ 
dll lieu (a nuniastery) ou il teuoit sa cour. Chacuu chercha k satisfaii^ ses pas- 
sions ; ct c cst tout dire qu’il y cut des inarys qui patirent de la mauvaia conduita 
lie leurs femmes, et qu il y cut aussi des filles mii .u 


; SE *1 '‘‘"'S “ on verra,” wiys St. Palayc, “ des partioularWs sin- 

?u ^'"*“5'' incurs ct de la p<jlite8se dc ces slides 

: (hel T Ti ‘S""™'.'" '• »; When the great lords received each 

... ^ ^ ^ nere in the habit of aecoininoilatiDg the travellers with 

their wives ; and it is ohsen cd that the ladies, who eould not take this ofrice i^n 
themselves, uu ess commanded l.y their hujbauds, neve” fSlcil to sS tfcir 

liiaht thirhli ow?,7 " *'*®™uld not lie wi,th lier knightly guest that 

night, that her own lord was not yet asleep. St. Palaye, notes; ii.pV W,. See 
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upon this point may consult Joinville’s History of St. Louis, and St. Pa- 
laye's Memoirs on Chivalry. He will there see that the knights, who 
make so courtly an appearance in modern romances, were no better than 
furious higli^ay robbers ; that justice, when justice could prevail against 
them, frequddtly ravaged their lands, and dilapidated their castles, for 
their murders and crimes.^ And for the virtue and chastity of the 
women, let it suHice to know that marriage never freed any lady from 
the necessity of having a lover ; that these lovers were ignorant of all 
laws but those of their passions; and that Saint-Palaye himself, the 
apologist of chivalry, confesses that it Avas not possible to describe, in 
the French language, their ineffable licentiousness.*’ A poet of the 
thirteenth century has the following verses, which by no means exaggo* 
rate the matter. 


Or cst venu Ic temps, 

Et or cst la raisons, 

Plus a par lout hordittm 
wa autres mesons. 

Chastie Musart. 

To this nothing need be added. 

To return to the East: it secm.s certain that whatever ignorance or 
.servitude does actually exist in Asiatic countries, is shared equally by 
both sexes. Women have less to do than is imagined, with preparing or 
hastening the march of genuine civilization ; but when it comes, they 
feel its influence in the same proportion as the men : it is to political 
institutions that man owes all his glory, and all his happiness; and in 
framing these he must not look upon all human nature as one sox, but 
beware that the minds and characters of women require regulations 
immediately consonant to their physical structure and moral energies, 
which arc essentially dissimilar to those of men.** 


alsoFleuri, Mocurs des Chretiens, p.399, where he observes that in the Crusades, 
all the vices of the native land of the pilgrims were joined to all those that 
flourished in the Pagan countries they had invaded. A thousand proofs of the 
profligacy of tliese golden ages of modern iroagiiiations, might easily be col* 
lected ; but those we have brought forward above, may be sufficient. 

** Toujours arm6s pour I’assistance qu’ils devoient aux malheurctix, pour la 
protection et la defence qu’ils avoient promises aux hommes ct aux femmes, on 
leg voyoit voler de toutes parts,” &c. M6moires sur I’Ancienue Chevalerie, 
t. ii. p. 10. 

V See also, the Literary History of the Troubadours, compiled by the same 
writer, but published after his death, 3 tomes, 12mo.} and Voltaire's account o£ 
the punishment of the Knights Templars. 

•• A publication, under the absurd title of the Helter-Skelter Magazine^ has 
been brought out at Calcutta, which contains, we lind, a series of essays 
'* On the Effects of the Female Character upon .Society.’ The writer could 
hardly have chuseu a subject upon which he was less <jualiflcd to speak, for he 
^Appears utterly unacquainted with the nature of female influence upon any 

g rbatever. It is common enough to see the Laws of Solon and Lycurgiis 
with the utmost flippancy hy persons into whose minds any conception of 
isty of those laws and institutions had never entered ; but It has not often 
r fortune to see antiquiw so ridiculously misunderstood as In these truly 
Uelter performances. The Avriter seems to have placed Montesqiiieu^g 
' Laws Wore him, in order to borrow all his facts, and confuse ail his 
jQone.of hisjiotes the French philosopher translates a passage of 
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PJutarch, in which that writer aMert# that women were ignorant of real love; 
that is, of the perfect Platonic pas‘>ion of which so much was said among the 
ancients. There liave been very few women, from Plutarch’s time to the present, 
who would have cared to know any thing of so absurd a matter; their passions 
are not Platonic, nor did nature ever intend they should be. The Mdter- Skelter 
gentleman, however, takes tire at this imaginary Insult offered to idle fair sex by 
the poor old philosopher of Chseronea ; and talks of his ** almost contemporary 
evidence” as decisive of the notions of the ancient republicans of Greece upon 
love. Plutarch livefl/«// fve hundred years after the democratic manners had 
Irecn annihilated in Greece ; he lived in a monarchy, in the most impetuous flood 
of iininorality that ever flowed, (for Trajan’s reign did not break the current;} 
and though Plutarch was a wise man, he could not foresee that what he predU 
< ated of the corru))t women of his time, would be applied by the Helter-Skelter 
Magazine to the virtuous matrons of Athena. But we forgive our magazine- 
worthy all his inistalccs about antiquity, only we shall expect to find him more 
rational on Oriental subjects. Let us turn on — “ fact that women through- 

out the East are ktyt in the sti iciest seclusion being well knowUt let us proceed to 
iiwiuire int(» the cause- of this peeulmity,'* Very peculiar, surely, if it prevailed 
over the wliole continent of Asia. But our readers have already seen that this 
faely which our ( alcutta friend so ingeniously takes to be well known, is altoge- 
ther without foundation. A little farther back he has the following admirable 
piece of logic . “ Climate and air may do murh; but they cannot, as we hnm, 
produce any alteration in the minds or dispositions of those who may have been 
trausplautcil into tlicm, iven of th nr remote deseendnnts.** In illustration of 
which, see wliat has been said of the Portuguese women t)f Goa, &c., in our essay. 
“ ( oinpared with the iininorality ol the East, the vices of Europe are but as dust 
in the baiatue.” On tliis point, see our note on polygamy, p. 18. In what the 
iiullinr su) w against the influence of climate and air, he is singularly uuliaijpy in 
us il lustrations, for the diUereiice between the Athenians and the Thebans, whom 
i»e brinp forward as an example, has been agreed on all hands to have chiefly 
arisen Irom the dillcrence in the air. One does not exactly know which way be 
leniis on the question as to vihethov despotism be the cause of women's seclusion • 
iic seoin. to combat the idea that tyranny is that cause, by bringing forward the 
example of tlic lUissian laihcs (ever remarkable for immmlesty and vice) j yet he 
^ by informing us, at length, that Asia ha» been alwayt 
Kovenu d by that worst of despotisms— r«/ir of lawless wilir But after 
imt’i . S‘'^tisfipd with this reason, and feels a hankering towards the 

m 'linatej only pcrliaps lie d»» 

not SIC till- comieiuou. lliis, hiraevcr, is the whole chain of bis ideas : Womea 


u'l.iii.h. I I si ' ••' "''"'•I *•’ nuuii: ciiaiii vf niB lueas : womeu 

( luiltd, because they become wives and mothers before they are of an age 
:)f themselves ; “in the the influence of the climate matures the 


idiuiciiU.mnl ’ “i mnirence oi tne Climate matures the 

•xnr U ^ f Europe, but cannot and^ownot 

“ deliberate reennic ..f •» Harem tliromcles of Eastern Despots,” and 

Tnrkitl, women /o is excnmi.r ‘•'W *«<W.4ity<rf the 

l>mv and d.-voti-.l oitachmont m ‘he 

i hiialr)- and all this with so much navlcul'"i^ ^ feiides was the spirit of 

.1 -initc cruel to refute him any more, and shaU *** ** 



TO A CIRCLE OF FRIENDS,— ON LEAVING INDIA. 

Fair India! while slowly thy shores are receding, 

And the trace of thy mountains grow dim to the view, 

Some cheering presentiment whispers, I’m bidding 
Thy long-toiled-for port but a transient adieu ; 

That thine ever-green bowers, where at evening IVe strayed, 
With the few who could feel lx>th my pleasures and pain, 
Where friendships were vowed, and where pledges were iuade, 
Will soon bear the print of my footsteps again. 

0 ! Fate ! in uncertainty’s dark womb concealing 
The deeds of the future, — in ignorance blest, 

Still prolong the delusion, -^nor blast^ by revealing, 

The shadow of Hope that clings close to my breast. 

'rhough faintly if glimmer, I’ll cherish it there, 

Till possession its embers expand into fliamc, 

Till again I embrace the few Friends that are dear, 

How dearer than riches, than power, or fame I 

Behold ! from the mast, the proud signal still waving, ' 
While the gale swells the sails that the morn saw unfurled 
Yet a pang of regret rends my bosom, while leaving 
Thy shores,— though for Egypt, old Queen of the World. 

But if to the land of my fathers I haste, 

Tlie breath of whose hills ray young infancy drew, 

Oh ! there will await me the welcome embrace 
Of those who have loved me still dearer than you. 

And if there, while the records of absence unfolding 
To the hearts that will make all my sorrows their own, 
Remembrance should mingle delight in beholding 
The scenes and the circles where pleasures were known, 

Then oR, in response to the half-suppressed sigh, 

Warmly breathed o’er the tale of fair Friendship’s sweet lore, 
Sensibility’s tribute, from Sympathy’s eye, 

Will steal to those few left on India’s far shore. 

Oh ! b(dieve me, ye few ! that wherever I ’m straying, 

To the east or the west, at the line or the pole, 

The magic of Meniory, those scenes still pourtraying, 

Will stamp them indelibly film on my soul : 

Yes! though driven from Fortune! though exiled from I'Viends ! 
My heart bids defiance to Tyranny’s chain, 

And where’er my dark course through this banishraci^ tends, 

It will bound with the hojie of our meeting again. 
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pN THE VAGRANT LAWS OF ENGLAND. 

It has been said, by a distinguished writer,* that in aristocracies there 
is more wisdom to be found than in other forms of government; 
but that there is less honesty than in a republic, and less strength than 
in a monarchy. But not\\ithstanding this comes from high authority, 
we are disposed to dispute the validity of the argument brought forward 
in favour of an aristocratical form of government ; at the same ti^me we 
are of opinion that the arguments here urged against such a form of 
government, are not at all in point. The error seems to be in haying no 
fixed universal standard, or rather in having several fallacious standards, 
with which to try the validity of all arguments which may be brought 
forward, in favour of, or against, this or that particular form of govern- 
ment. In the passage we have quoted, it is assumed that the ends of 
government are three ; namely, wisdom, honesty, and strength. These 
undoubtedly are all of them very good things in their way, and perhaps 
it w’ould be a desirable thing that the individual members of all govern- 
ments should at m^y rate possess the two first of these qualities: but they 
are only means to an end ; and the advantages to be derived from the 
possession of these means, will depend upon the end to which they arc 
directed : if they are directed to the support of bad government, the 
possession of these means is to be lamented ; if to the support of good 
government, the greater the degree of perfection in which they are pos- 
sessed the belter. A good form of government can only be diittinguished 
from a bad one, by the different ends in view of each. The end in view', 
of a good government, can only be the general interest, that is, the happi- 
ness of the governed, to the greatest possible extent ; the end in view', of a 
bad government, w'ill be a sinister interest of that same government, at 
the expense of the general interest, and that to the greatest’ possible 
extent. In order then to establish a good government, it is necessary to 
make tlie interests of the governors identical with the interests of the 
governtxi : that is, so to arrange matters, that it should be agfiinst the 
interest of those wielding the powers of government to make a bad use 
of those powers, by means of some efficient check. But an aristocracy 
with or without a monarch, is a form of government, which necessarily 
implies not only ho identity of interests,^ but direct opposition of interests ; 
for it is essential to the very existence of such a form of goveniment, 
that the governed should have no effectual control over the governors ; 
they will therefore make use of their uncontrolled authority, for their own 
particular interests, to the detriment of the general interest of the com- 
munity, w'henever they are opjwsed to each other. 

Whatever other qualiUes an aiistocraoy might possess, that of wisdom 
18 the last \\'e should be inclined to attribute to it ; on the amtrary, with*- 
out meaning to cast any reflections, we should expect tffind thavery 
reverse to be Hie case ; for, of the desir able things of this world, after 

^ Blackstonc. 

s.ine, w fn of M So? hi *“•*'“*'**“ '»*'*« 

person and property, ^ fore.gn enemy, and the general security ot 
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powtr stands ease : and as they would have all the means at cemmaod 
for gratifying their love of power and love of ease too, they could have 
no very strong motive for pursuing studies of an intellectual nature ; that 
is, their motive to this kind of exertion could not be any thing like So 
strong as that which other men would have who did not possess such 
Cmple means of enjoyment. 

If what we have said above be true, namely, that the interests of an 
aristocratied government must be necessarily opposed to the general 
interest, evidence of the truth of this proposition might be adduced, from 
the condition of the governed in any aiistocracy taken at random. It is 
our intention to bring forward evidence, with this view, from the condition 
of the people of this country, but not of all classes of the people, for this 
would take up much more space than could possibly be allotted to it in 
this publication ; but we shall con6ne ourselves to that class of individuals 
against whom the Vagrant Laws are directed, generally termed the lower 
orders; because we conceive the mere circumstance of belonging to the 
lower order of the people, would, under a good government, be no reason 
for treating them differently from the higher orders. 

We shall now proceed to give a succinct account of those statutes 
commonly called the Vagrant Laws,’ since their commencement. 
They were originally enacted with a very different view from that in 
which tliey are at present regarded, as we shall presently show. The 
first mention of Vagrants occurs in the 7th of Richard the Second, when 
an act was passed for rendering more efficient part of the Statute of Win- 
Chester, and an act passed in the 25th of Edward the Thinl, for the 
prevention of manslaughter ^ felonies and robberies. Here the word 
“ vageranty evidently means, persons going about with the intention 
of committing auy of these crimes ; and their safe custody is provided 
for, until the arrival of the Justices assigned for the gaol delivery. 
But in the reign of Henry the Seventh, a new version was given to ths 
meaning of the word, or we should rather say the old one was repealed : 
for an act passed in that reign says, Vagabonds, idle, and susMCted 
persons, be set in the stocks three days and three sights, and havt 
none other sustenance but bread and water; and then shall be put out 
of the town,’' 

Vagabonds can hardly mean here persons having a felonious intent, or 
they would not be cnupled with idle and suspected persons, (although 
by the bye it does not say what they are to be suspected of,) neither 
would so comparatively slight a punishment have been inflicted. As we 
said before, it has displaced the former meaning, and has given no other 
Tn its stead, for the word vagabond of itself merely means going about. ■ 

It is curious that in this same act, another pretty specimen of aristocratic 
I legislation is afforded : it provides that “no artificer y labourer y or servanty 
shall play at anjj^unlawful game, but in Christmas." It is not, nobody 


* The following is a list of the Statutes that have been passed, which generally 
have this title given to them 

7R.2.C.5; 11 H.7.C.2; 22H.8.c,12: 27H.S.C.25: 3 &4 Edw.6. c. 16: 
S&6Edw.6.c.2.: 14E1.C.5; 35EI. c.7. s.24 ; .39 El. c.4 : 7 J. 1. c.4; 3Car. 1. 
C.4! H&12W..3.C.18; 1 Ann^ St.2. c. 13: 5 Ann, c. 32. s, 5 ; 12 Ann, St.2. 
if.23: 6G.I. e.l9: 10G.2. 0.28: 13G.2.C.24; 14G.2. c.33: 17G.2,C,3: 
pOG.2.c,36; 26C,2.c,34; 32G,3,c,45: 3C,4.c.40: 5€,4,c.83. 
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ihall play at thow garnet^ it is only the lower orders who are proliibited 
from playing at them : the absurdity too of making it lawful for them to 
play at an unlawful game at a pa^cular season ot the year, as if the 
criminality of an action depended upon the weather, must be appUirent. 
.We are of opinion that no games whatever are proper subjects for the 
application of the legal sanction, either one way or the other, excepting 
those in which the torture or ill-treatment of animals has place. 

The next Statute against Vagabonds, passed during the truly legitimate 
sway of Henry the Eighth, exhibits a degreeof cruel capriciousness, which 
was hardly to be expected even in those times: to wit, a valiant Beggar, 
or sturdy Vagabond, shall at the first time be whipped, and sent to the 
place were he wai born, or last dwelled by the space of three years, there 
to get his living ; and if he continue his roguish life, he shall have 
the upper part of the gristle of his right ear cut off ; and if after that ho 
he taken wandering in idleness^ or doth not apply to his labour, or is not 
in service with any master, he shall be adjudged and executed as a 
felon!*' Punishment of death inflicted, not for having committed a 
felony, nor for even being suspected of intending to commit one, but 
solely because (or tlirce successive times, a person is not found in the 
service of any master, (as if it were always a matter of choice too whether 
or Dot a man should enter into the service of a master ;) or because a man 
refused to work ! This infamous law remained in force for thirty-five 
years after the amiable and glorious Elizabeth ascended the throne. 

• An act passed during the reign of James the First, declares, that these 
laws had not wrought so good an effect as was expect^, and provides that 
houses of correction shall be built (which, however, had been ordered be- 
fore, although not carried into execution) for the purpose of confining these 
vagabonds and others, and making them work, so that they should be 
no charge to the country. This, however bad, was less bad than any 
thing that had gone before. 


No material ehangewaa made inthesc laws, aftertWs, till the lOGeo, 
8. c, 28, was passed ; which declares that any person who shall perfcnn, 
nr cause to be performed, any interlude, tragedy, &c., not having a legal 
settlement in the place whore the performance takes place, (such pesfor- 
^ice not king sanctioned by Jitters Patent, or license from the Lord 
knamberlaio), shall bo deemed a rogue and a vagabond, and trMted as 
such, home years after this it was declared, with great udiveU, that dm 
number of rogues and yagatxmds daily increased, to the great scandal of 
the kingdom ; no wonder they should increase when the number of acts, 

h^TZ'Tm 1 a'o ““i ^‘^bond, 

SraiSlT • s’ 

Ted to 

* I *'* addition to those who were already to bo 

shiillnira mav h . * gentry, it provides that a reward ot ten 

' It r iTh ^ r®" apprehending any such vagabond. 

_ It might have been expected that at the pre«mt day these laws, if not 


* 17 Geo. 2. c. 5. 
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entirely nbolishod, would at least have been reniiercd loss vexatious and 
ridiculous, not from any desire, on the part of those wlio have the power 
' of inaking^ l^ws, to meliorate the addition of the lower orders, but from 
the force of public opinion : yet, so ’far is this from being the case, that 
they will be found to be more cruel and absurd than any that have bedii 
enacted since the death-inflicting one of Henry the Eighth. We allude 
to an act passed in the third year of the reign of his present most gracious 
Majesty,^ which consolidated all the laws relating to this subject into one 
act, and, as it would have us believe, amended them. If amendment con- 
sists in making crimes out of nothing, and in vagueness of expression, it 
has certainly far outstripped all its predecessors. The first addition to 
the stock of vagabonds, we observe, includes all prostitutes, or night-walk- 
era. Egyptians are, however; left out of the list ; but to make up for ihio 
melancholy loss, the following are added to this already numerous com- 
pany, “ ail persons wandering abroad, and lodging in alehouses, barns, 
outhouses, or in the open air, or under tents, or in carts or waggons, and 
not giving a good account of tluunselves : all persons ipaking indecent 
exhibitions, all beggars, and ail persons having certain implements, with 
a felonious intent, or having a gun, pistol, hanger, cutlass, bludgeon, or 
ether offensive tveapont with intent to commit an assault.’^ 

Any of the above jjersons escaping from custody, giving false accounts 
of themselves, or after having been discharged, shall again commit any 
offence under this act, shall be deemed an incorrigible rogue. 

The same reward, namely five shillings, is awarded, to any person ap- 
prehending any person for offending against this act. 

All persons committed under this act are to be sent to the doihmon 
gaol or house of correction, for a time not exceeding three months nor less 
than one month, and there kept to hard labour ; should the commitments 
be confirmed at the general or quarter sessions, they may order them to 
be confined for six months: incorrigible rogtiCs fornCt less than six 
months, nor more than twelve months ; and persons so confined may bo 
mrrtcted (not being females) by whipping, at the discretion of the 
Justicee. 

A pretty specimen this of legislation, truly I directed, for the greater 
part, against imaginary erfmes—a concatenation of cruelty, error, vague- 
ness, and honsense, and having its rise in hatred of the lower orders, as 
they are termed. 

Indeed, the wording of it is so excessively vague, that were it strictly 
carried into execution, we Should soon behold most of the higher orders 
^themselves transformed into vagabonds : it says, anybody with a bludgeon 
ox other offensive weapon^ with an intent to commit an assault, shall 
be deemed a rogue and vagabond. Now Walking-sticks and horsewhips 
are most decidedly oflPensive weapons upon occasion, and who can tell 
whether or not.it w the intention of the individual carrying one of them, 
to make use of it in an offensive manner ? It will be necessary to regu- 
late the manner in which these weapons are to be carried for the future, 
more especially u certain evil' disposed persons, frequenting a certain 
street, have a fashion of carrying their sticks under their arms, which 

f • ^ was passed during^the} toSt msvot of ParlUmChfi which does nofdifTer 

f matenidly from this one. 
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perhaps might be deemed sufficient evidence of an intention to dislodge 
the eyes of the passengers from their sockets. 

Another provision, against which we must protest, is that against 
“ all prostitutes or nightwalkers, 9iot giving a good account of them*' 
selves what sort of an account, in the name of public decency, would 
they have them give of themselves I It is a roundabout w^ay of saying 
no prostitutes shall walk the streets at night ; and thus the natural order 
of things w'ould be reversed, and we should have the streets blocked up 
by them during the day-time, to tlie great inconvenience of his Majesty’s 
lieges, and the scandal of the Vice Society. 

Credit must, however, be given, for having found out means of solving 
difficulties, which we are very sure the “ ignorant crew” would never 
have overcome : hence, with the utnioht simplicity, the correction of 
those rogues has been provided for, who have already been pronounced 
to be incorrigible. 


Sc long as a man is w’orking, it would appear, he is safe ; to keep him 
constantly thus employed would seem to be the wish of the aristocracy • 
lor when not so- employed, ho may be improving himself, by acquirine 
knowledge; and were knowledge to spread extensively, adieu to aristo? 

refiised to labour? borce, nothing but brute force. Labour isto them already 
a painffil exertion, for which it appears to them they cannot receive any 
ado(|uate compensating good. To make it the more palatable, they are 
put into a prison and are kept to hard labour as a punishment, tL 7s 
where the mischief lies, m annexing to the id ea^ of labour, which is 
already an unpleasant one, the idea of punishment. It is calculated to 

^ determination 

livelihood for the future, by any othe^ means rather than 
remedy to this would consist simply in subatitutinir 

might L done/ fS 

thtv tbe option of the individuals!) confined, whether 

earnings Here the de^ nf i ' a proportion of their 

fortunately the best that the n” turelf"*!?"* 1’“'^® ‘nformation is 
being obtained from tho Rcuort'of the Coml’f**® .“p ^ 
to January 1824, under tire 1820, 

House of Commons. ' ® to be printed by the 

reusing to drive bis master’s hortes in nT®'® Oxford;- 
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f (p. 14 .) “ James Smith, William Butcher, Chlarles Core, Maurice 
‘ Quin ; — ^pricking in the garter.” 

I (p. 15.) “ Using the subtle art— unable to travel from sichess,*^ 

> Houses of correction will thus render useless all doctors* shops. 

(p. 13.) Onesipherous Kent leaving his family chargeable.” 

(p. 16.) Ann Dousett ; was, upon privy searchy found lodging in the 
, open air, and not able to give a good account of herself.” — “ Margaret 
{ Fuller, Catherine Lindy ; — wandering abroad, lodging in alehouses, being 
■ severally intoxicated, and not giving a good account of themselves.” 
j When drunk, people seldom can. 

(p. 17.) “ William Mace absconding dii\d running away^ leaving 
' his family chargeable to the parish.” 

(p, 18.) “ Catherine Barrack, and child, — wandering abroad in a 
state of intoxication, and not able to give a good account of herself.” — 
“ John Goodman ; — wandering abroad, lodging in alehouses and in the 
open aify and not being able to give a good account of himself.” 

(p. 19.) “ Thomas Hogg;— idle and disorderly; spends his money in. 
alehouses, and doth not apply a proper proportion of his earnings in the 
maintenance of his wife and family. Richard Graix's; — refusing to work 
or maintain himself.” Wc have shown above that men are committed 
for running away and leaving their families chargeable to, the parish,, 
but it is equally criminal if they threaten to do it : “ James Young ; — an 
idle and disorderly person, and hath threatened to run away froni his 
family,” &c. 

(p. 20.) Hammond Turtle wandering and begging, calling himself 
Jesus Clu'ist.” 

, (p, 22.) Daniel Tomlinson wandering abroad, without any visible, 

means of subsistence, that last night he lodged in the 

open aivy and this morning begged relief eX the parish of Ingatostone.” ' 
(p. 24.) ** Jonathan Richardson ; — a poor person able fo work, spend- 
ing his money in alehouses and places otharf repute, ahd'itt an improper 
.manner^ *and does not apply a proper proportion of the rhoney earned 
by him towards the maintenance of his wife and fhmiiy.” We do not, 
doubt but that the worthy gentleman who committed this man, was Very 
well qualified to show how he spent his money in places of ftarf repme in 
: a proper manoer, but at thesame time we cannot help lamenting he has* 
5 not thought proper to edify the public in this mysterious art. 

I (pw. 25.)';“ Salmon , Connor wandering o5ro«rf,’ in- a state of in- 
Itoxication, at midnight, vad not being able to give a good account of 
lliimself.” ; • 

^ (p. 26^ *!* Mary’ Reynolds;— a pauper, residing in the pOor-hbuse, 
nimhductifig herself.” ‘ 

(p. 27.) “ Maiy Crane wandering abroad in the night, in a state of 
nioxicationy drunkennesSy and vagrancy'* What exquisite distinc- 
lons IV* Sarah Boreham having, been been guilty of a certain mis- 
lehavioUrritt thjsv that Jane Orfoed, wife of Samuol Orford, keeper of a 
ertain public prorkbouse, gave thesaid S^. Boreham leave to take a walk 
n the afternoon, and to be sure to-be at home-in time, (via. eight o’clock 
I the evening;) but that the said Sarah Boreham did not return to the 
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poor-house till about three or four o'clock in the morning of the 11th 
instant ; that about eight o'clock the same morning, the said Sarah Bore- 
ham left the poor-house, and did not return till the evening of the 18th 
instant.” How dare she ape the manners of the great? 

(p. 27.) ‘'James Pethur, wandering and lodging abroad in various 
outhouses, and •particularly at night sleeping in a car/.” A happy 
specimen of logic and grammar !— “Thomas Little ; stands charged on 
the oath of the constable of Woodham Mortimer, and on his own con- 
fession** Confesses what? — he is any thing his worship pleases I 
(p. 28.) “ Hannah Campin ; — wandering abroad, lodging in the open 
air, and parading the streets as a common prostitute.'* 

(p. 29.) “ James Huggell ; — giving a had account of himself, and 
being suspected of falsely stating himself a deserter, and confessing that 
he has before been committed under such statement.” People are not 
generally fond of giving a bad account of themselves, even 5<vhen that 
account is true, and still less so, when false. — “William Gowers wan- 
dering abroad in the night season drunk, begging from house to house, 
and not able to give a satisfactory account of himself.” Which is rather 
odd, for we should have expected that being sufficiently collected in his 
mind, although in a state of intoxication, to be able to go begging from 
house to house, in the dark too, he would have been equally in a condition 
to inform any body how he got drunk, which is all that is wanted to 
make the account of himself satisfactory. A 

(p. 30.) “James Ray wandering abroad in the night season drunk, 
and not being able to give a satisfactory account of himself or of his way 
of living,** The way he spent half his time is already explained, namely 
to be out at night, drunk : the other half was probably passed in sleeping 
himself sober. ^ ® 


It is not only criminal to lodge in tents in bye lanes, but also in high- 
ways. (p. 31.) “ Wm. and Eliz. Taylor; — lodging under a tent by the 
Sido of a common highway, and not being able to give a good account of 
Uiemsclves. We hope this will serve as a warning, for we have seen 

Nobility, ay and Royalty too, in the same situation. — “ Sarah Poulter; 

bdging in the open air, parading the streets for the purpose of prostitution, 
and not giving a good account of herself.” If it was clear that ghe was 
parading the streets lor the purpose of prostitution, pray what would the 
y^’orthy magistrate have deemed a good account of herself ?—“ A person 
unknown who appears to be deaf and dumb placing himself in the 
street and making signs in order to show he wanted victuals and lodging ” 
(how excessively impertinent, he ought to have known better:) “ appeal- 
ed to have no means whatever whereby to support himself. 

Oibbs ;-refusing to work, at work suited to her 
rtreng^h and capacity, and guilty of misbehaviour, by using bad language 
to he master of the worHhou8e.”.«“ John Mason wandering 
nnd applying to the overseer for a place to sleep in, and being a person 
unable to give a good account of himself ” ^ ^ 

denng ^road, exhtbitmg shows, and an animal called a Jackall. and 
begging and going about gathering alms, and beini severallv 
^*"1^*° give any oood account of thcmselTee.” They could not talk 
&>g«»h probably, for irhat better account could be giv^ than tba? Aey 
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ffist their Imog by exhibiting f^owe ? whet more harmlees ? But it aflibrd* 
ed amueement tp the lower ordere, there'e the crime. “ Luke Suckling 
threatening to leave his wife and family chargeable to the parish.'^ 

(p. 35.) James Smith ; — lodging in alehouses, wandering abroad in 

the night, telling fortunes by means and with the assistance of his dog, 
and otherwise behaving in a disorderly manner, giving a false account of 
himself, and having no means of gaining a livelihood^ at Chelmsford.” 
Is not fortune-telling a means of gaining a livelihood “ James O’Bryan, 

Wm. M’Donnaugh 'wandering abroad, lodging in alehouses, not being 
able to give a good account of themselves, and having employed them- 
selves In purchasing the copper coin of this realm at a greater price than 
it is denominated to pass for.” Who w'ould have imagined, that it was 
the intention of the Legislature to exterminate Bullism out of Irishmen? — 
Hannah Campin, wandering abroad, walking in the streets, and ad- 
mitting shp had lodged with an ostler in a stable at a public house in 
Chelmsford.” If all ladies would admit where they have now and then lodged 
in the same sort of way, the sooner we begin erecting more Houses of 
Correction the better. 

(p. 38.) David Mott ; — attempting to impose on Edward Peek by 
a false and fraudulent representation, with a view to obtain a new pair of 
leather breeches.” He ought to be made to go without breeches. 

(p. 39.) “ John Wakefield; — wandering abroad in the night, refusing 
to tell his name, and confessing that he lodged in a field in the open air,” 
(mark well — the field was not in a back parlour, but in the open air) 
being in possession of sufiSicient means to have taken his lodging in a 
house adapted for vagrant travellers.” How can that be ? for an alehouse 
is the only sort of house adapted for them, and we have seen that this is 
as bad as sleeping in the open air. Houses which are not alehouses, are 
not always proper places for these gentry : 

' (p. 51.) James Baker; — for lodging in a house, within this city, 
(Rochester,) and not being able to give a good account of himself, or in 
what manner he obtained his livelihood (such house being a lodging-house 
for beggars),** 

(p. 58.) “ Catherine Ingram, John Robins ;-~paupers in the workhouse, 
idle add disorderly, and refusing to obey orders given them by the 
overseer and master of the workhouse.” 

(p. 60.) — Duke Stirn ; — going about the town (Leicester) as a juggler, 
exhibiting tricks with cups and balls, and collecting money of the by- 
standers for the same.” ** John Brown, John Reynolds;— wandering 
and begging when very drunk,** 

(p. 62.) “ John Bennett, Thomas Waterfield, Peter Johnson wan- 
dering abroad, and exposing their deformities,** Woe betide people who 
have long noses! 

(p. 68.) John Antony ; — ^wandering abroad pennyless,** lie should 
have robbed somebody. It was very perverse in him not to do bo, 
certainly, 

(p. 69.) John Bracchi, J. Solar, C. Solar, P. Runnel, J. Bracchi, 
jun. wandering abroad with a monkey, and playing an organ, thereby 
to obtain money, and not giving a good accouht of themselves.” 

(p*70.) Elei^or vTumer, and five others j-^demandiog todgingi, 
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where it could not be grantedy and remaining in the houso all night, 
contrary to consent, although required to leave." Why could it not bO 
granted ? There was room enough, for they staid there all night ; and 
jf they had not staid there, they might have been punished for wandering 
abroad, or sleeping in the open air. , ® 

(p. 80 .) George Dorothy;— an idle and disorderly vagabond; idle 
and drMn^, and noisy y in the pu^li^ streets on Sunday, during divine 
service. His idleness consisted, it would appear, in doing rather too 
much ; besides, is it meant that men must not be idle on Sundays ^ Some 
of the Justices must be taught their catechisms. 

m ‘n r ;--singing ballads in the public streets.” 

/ ‘ lir s woodhouse wandering abroad, and insane/' 

/* 11 leaving his work unfinished/' 

(p. 111.) ^ Richard Scholefield a lunatic/' 

* John lackle, John Cooper;— for having wandered abroad 
Lg.fte7palhf -nlawfully.” Is if lawful ^ibr tl.em to 

III Mme parts of Glamorgan, no sort of difficulty is experienced in 
committing individiiitls under this Act; for almost every person who is 
.pprehemled, con/css diat they arc every thing tliat is badf thus : 
m i / vli " '"'‘‘"'a;— wind in the sfrects of the town, fwhat 

!) of Swansca^and by his own 
ami f "? !“ ® of dissolute liabits, bad character 

♦li 1 * in the streets, not being able to give a good account of 

nightwllkei^’’ ^ confessed to be common prostitutes and 

/Y®ao r"'' '’y ‘''foe speoimens of the returns in ctoss 

(p. 49 .) ;■ Ummittcd to the House of Correction at M^smuc; 

Lodging in the open air inci 

“Begging alms i!..:;:.;:.’"* sfii 

Loose, idle, and disorderly , , , , iqo 

“ Sleeping in out-liouscs Jer 

, “ Bodging ill alehouses .‘.'.’”1 ,47., 

(p. C 1 .) “ Coiiimittcd to Kirton Bridewell, I jncolnshii^e : ' • 

Exposing goods to sale ' 

“ Interludes and fiddling. a 

Privy search for Vagrants 22” 

have beenLcditcd, h.Xk nit^wn'taken from ''*'h *’‘*’"'’'1®'* 
though we were prepared to see a oroai ®" ’^“**>entic source : 

surpasses our expectations : such «sc/c« ’ '^® “nfess this far 

the interests of those in power nn i — useless as r^aids 

hatred of the lower orderT merely ^ lie accounted for in a thorough 
only say that AristSs T„ SeroTwBI o ^ ^® f®" "®‘ 

the Aristocracy of this coiintrvLT„ i c oppress the people, but that 
species of achievement; for in w coulhl rth“"“T ‘'''® 

peasantry reduced to a lower state of ileorap'”f*^® ’’'orld are the 

of Kngland by the operation of thwe *”‘*a‘'on, than are tHopeasantiy 
this is the country. tZ/TT ®"'®' ““J 7^ 





Where dweirgt thou, ioy«) serene. snd pure, 
With holy rites and statutes sure ? 

What changeless, placid iky beneath 
Ascends thy altar's smoky wreath, 

Rich Sabsean odours round 
Diffusing o'er the flowery ground ? 

What path conducts to thy retreat, 

Made bare by constant lovers' feet ? 

Or hast thou, long neglected here, 

Some seat beyond the starry sphere ; 
y. Where the Wood's chaste Goddess fixed, 
Earth’s girdle and the Pole betvrixt, 

The daring Hunter,* nightly seen 
Pacing his round ^with solemn mien ? 

Or sheddest thou thy mighty power 
From some unseen and magic bower ; 

Where thy beauteous mother lies 

On lili(M and^nemonies 

Miled with the richer rose reclined, 

And works at will thy boyish mind ? 

Oft wandering lone at evening gray, 

I think me of thy ancient sway, 

When first from mighty chaos sprung — 

So old art thou, though seeming young— 

O’er the ruddy age of gold 
Thou didst thy merry sceptre hold ; 

When on each sunny slope the ear 
Might oft thy earnest praises hear 
Floating down some woody dell. 

By watchful Echo mimicked well, 

When every oaten pipe to thee 
Poured forth its rustic melody ; 

And each slight nymph and ruder swain 
Graced mth thy name their lively strain. 

’Twas thou the Thracian shepherd’s lay 
Taughtest to win its melting way 
Into Eurydice’s young breast, 

^ich care infused, and banished rest. 

By thee the hapless Colchian maid 
Was won to lefid her magic aid, 

And lovely person, to the Oreek 
Whose mw fallehoodi who can speak ? 

I think upon the dusky shore, 

I see her, striring t^ugh the roir 

1 Orion. 

4 
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Of daahiog billows, to be heard 
By her too faithlesi lord on board. 

They hear, and up the Aigo’s aide 
The dark Thessalian lifts fes bride, 

The cable .cuts, and ere the day 
Peeps forth, they plough the watery way. 
But, ah ! the sad concluding scene-^ 
Medea, all thou e’er hast been 
Forget,— fierce Nemesis inspires, — 

And quench in blood thy fatal fires ! 

Next, the sweet Phoenician fair, 

With brow dl pale and pensive air, 
Walks slow towards the dreary pile; 

And maids and matrons weep the while. 
In vain ! the Trojans on the deep 
With heedless oars the billows sweep ; 
And he, once loved too well^descries 
The fast-receding land with sighs 
Too soon suppressed, and weak adieus 
Scarce heard by the near-wheeling mews. 


Why dost thou, Eros ! wear that smile 
While pointing to Calypso’s isle, 

That realm of love, which ne’er the main 
Shall circle in its arms again ? 

That golden spot ! where beauty shed 
Its magic round the Grecian’s head ; 

Where oft immortal eyelids, wet 
With plewure, taught him to forget 
Awhile his wife and barren home, 
Entranced in her sequestered dome. 

He heard th’ eternal surges roar 
Around the isle’s romantic shore, 

And oft mixed with the wind his wail 
To see roll by without a sail 
The endless sea \ and tunied with pain 
lo the sweet goddess’ lap again. 

Meanwhile she yearned to make him blest, 
Of endless love and youth possessed, 

And oft, reclined on scented flowers. 
Discoursed of soft Olympian bowers, 

And nectared rills down slopes divine 
^bbling like streams of purple wine ; 
Wh«w, through her love, he mi^t for ever 
Onnk life at every flowing river I 
In vain ! his wife and barren reign 
&o^ht swwter visbns o\w his brain : 

With his old sire he longed to weep 

At every sigh the bewt can keep 

For years against we meet, and sea^ 

The eyes we loved in infancy. 



Though old| aff<ic^<» them bright, 
Reealling ull tbeir p^rijee % , 

When on the Imee D^ne&th thev beam 
We kneu' none might compare ^th them. 
Ulyssea ! may thy bard and thee 
Of song sublime and constancy 
The patterns be ; from.^en till now 
Ye stand unequ^ed,lie and thou ! 

Turn we notr the lengthened rhyme 
To scenes beneath the eve of time, 

When the heart's soil, all shallow grown, 
Gone passion’s mould, appears like stone. 
Shadowed o’er by poisonous weeds ; 

But for all proud, heroic deeds, 

Alas, too poor ! — But man is yet 
The point where all extremes are met ; 
And lifts sometimes the veil that hides 
The simple shrine where Love abides, t 
Warmed by Virtue’s censer bright, 

Which that goddess fair doth light 
With the heart's thick cinders, driven 
Round her by the breath of heaven. 
Witness, witness, Lavalette, 

Thou name the heart can ne'er forget, 
Thou proof, that times corrupt nor war 
Can woman’s home>bred virtues mar ; 
Virtues, the dear domestic hearth 
Hides in its bosom from their birth, 

And only to the world displayed 
When Love conducts them from the shade ! 
Be blest and sacred ever I be 
The lights of woman’s infancy ; 

Live round the cradle, cheer the board. 
And walk, next God, by men adored. 

Sweet Lavalette ! let France in thee, 
Something beyond her chivalry 
Glorious, behold—domestic love ! 

Relentless war and arms above. 

But, as drives the htful wind 
Through twilight caves, where human kind 
Never listened to their roar, 

Echoed by the lonely shore ; 

So, unheeded, through thy brain 
Passion's tides now float in vain ; 

The all-observing mind dethroned 
That once so bright a temple owned. 

Let fame-dispensing Poesv 
The golden lay, howe’er, for thee 
Weave, with richest colours dight. 

As befits thy matchless sprite. 

D3 
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Low. 

But, till that be do&e, from me 
One little sprig from Piodus' tree 
Takoi and on thy glorious name 
Plant it deep, and give it fame ! 


Muse, now o’er the sylvan reign 
Direct tby hallowed st^) again ; 

Look where through embowering woods 
Tumble dowu the mountain floo^ ; 

See the goat adventurous leap 
From crag to crag along the steep, 

O’er fearftil gulfe, while far beneath 
His keeper trains Wg pipe to breathe, 

To Rosalind, the thought that preys 
Upon the quiet of his days^ 

Yonder, o'er the restless stream. 

Whirling and fleeting like a dream, 
Stands his dog, whose yelping bay 
Is buried in the thundering spray. 

And see the dear beloved maid 
On tip-toe down yon verdant glade 
Tripping, light, to watch her swain 
Chant in solitude his strain. 

Now, howe’er, his restless look 
Observes her gliding by the brook, 

And takes at once a doub^l tone 
Which, who has loved and never known ? 
Around in clusters graze the herd, 

By no troubling passions stirred ; 

While their master feels a strife' 
park as that ’tween death and life, 

When the Gladiator fell, 

^ down-bent fingers tolled his knell. 

But the face of Rosalind 
Does not look like one unkind ; 

Nor do the roses in her hair 
Speak of frowns or dull despair, 

Tk;« j i I , s 


And, blithe as honey-laden bees 
Seek the morning hive, he flies 
To meet her, freed from cares and sighs; 
TelU hu tale, is blest-ah, who * 

I« happier than that shepherd true » 
l^ve, jf these deUghts bo thine, 

Come, Uve with me, and aye be mine' 


Biun. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF TOUTH FOR CIVIL OFFICES IN INDIA. 
No. IV. 


Quod quandoi et quomodoj et per quol agendum lit. 

Cic. Epiit. AO Fam. 

The ar^ments in favour of a change in the mode of educating youth 
for civil offices in India, have hitherto been chiefly addressed to the 
feelings of the persons interested in the question at issue. We have 
endeavoured to show, that the individual prosperity and collective respec- 
tability of the Company’s civil servants will be materially advanced by 
another mode of education. 'We have displayed the insufliciency and 
danger of the Haileybury system ; its insufficiency as a place of prepara- 
tion, its danger as a resort of wild undisciplined boys, a mere limbo of 
vanity between nonage and manhood. Addressing ourselves to the same 
selfish feelings, we have wished to enforce the necessity of delaying the 
age of appointment, by proving that the physical and moral excellence 
of the writer will thus be better secured, and the numerous, but con- 
cealed examples of early degradation and ruin diminished. Although 
the road to general must begin from individual improvement, and there- 
fore, owing to the constitution of our natures, it is necessary to rouse the 
selfish, before we can reach the social affections of men, it becomes our 
duty, after propitiating these stronger but less worthy feelings, to turn to 
higher and nobler motives. “ In a British House of Lords,” said Lord 
Grenville, 1 trust we are not deliberating on the means of ruling 
60,000,000 of men in subsei^dency to our own advantage.” Still less, 
I trust, are we deliberating on the means of forming fit masters for 
now nearly one hundred millions of men, in subserviency to personal 
and individual advantage. And can we believe that any man, at an 
age when he would not be allowed to practise as a village apothecary in 
this country, is fit to bear a part of the administration of government to 
districts which might constitute a kingdom ? And have the people of 
India no interest in this question ? 

The natives scarcely know what it is to see the grey head of an Englishman- 
young men (boys almost) govern there, without society, and without sympathy 
with the natives. They have no more social habits with the people, than if they 
still resided in England ; nor indeed any species of intercourse but that which is 
necessary to making a sudden fortune, with a view to remote settlement. Ani- 
mated with all the avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they roll in 
one after another, wave after wave ; and there is uotbing before the eyes of the 
natives but an endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds of prey and 
passage, with appetites continually renewing for a food that is continually wast- 
ing. Every rupee of profit made by an Englishman is lost for ever to India. 

This was the language of Mr. Burke in 1783. Since that time much 
has been done towards meliorating the Company’s Government of India. 
From that time improvement took its rise ; and let it be observed (and in 
1833 let it be remembered) that the Ministers of the Crown then first 
controlled the Court of Directors. 

But much, much more than has been done, remains behind. Mr. 
Burke’s indicant eloquence has, even now, a large application. The 
money-getting spirit of the service must laid ; for the Company’s 
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sermu are yet to be taught, that gain is the consequence not the ca))«6 
of their employment. But in order to exorcise this spirit you must b^n , 
with the civil servant in embryo ; you must teach him that his apimint- 
ment is to be obtained by showing himself to be endowed with qualifica* 
tions which promote the happiness of a community, as well as his own 
aggrmidisement, and which are calculated to improve his fellow-creatures 
as well as his own fortune. To do this, you must make his appointment 
a prize to be contended for, instead of consigning it to him as a property,, 
and th\i8 beginning his education by rousing his dormant avarice. But, 
if a writership be made in truth, not in mere words, a prize to be con* 
tended for, what will become of this source of patronage to the Court Of 
Directors? 

Mr. Malthus, whose duty, ]>erhaps, it was to make every schenie ot 
improvement conformable with the interest of his employers, has proposed 
a plan, by which the Directors may still retain their nominations, although 
they shall be precluded from sending out an unqualified person. As 
I am not embarrassed by a similar difficulty, my proposal will be of a 
very different nature. In 1833, I trust that the Court of Directors will 
be reduced to a Direction of the Company’s Commercial Affairs, their 
political character annihilated, and their patronage confined within very 
narrow bounds. In order, however, to explain what is meant, it will be 
necessary to consider the patronage belonging to the British Indian Em- 
pire somewhat more at large, by which means much will be done towai^s 
showing that the proposed mode of distributing writerships is not a theo- 
retical, but strictly a practical improvement. 

In 1782, the state of British India forced itself on public attention.^ 
The great political (larticsof the country continued to try their strength on 
tills momentous question till 1784. The historical* department of the 
Annual Register for 1783 and 1784, is wholly filled with the narrative 
of our Indian wars and policy *, and the names of Hyder Ally and Tippoo 
Sahib, of Lally and De Snffreine, were then as familiar to men’s ears, 
as the names of nearer and more formidable foes in our own day. The 
feebleness of the Directors at home, and the misrule of their servants 
abroad, had conducted the affairs of India to the very verge of ruin ; the 
nation trembled for the loss of those vast hut remote provinces; the 
proprietors of stock looked imploringly to the Crown, for the security of 
their capital and interest. In 1782 Mr. Dundas proposed a bill to create 
a Secretary of State for India. Mr Fox, in the following year, brought 
in his famous India Bill. The discussions of Parliament disclosed the 
real state of the Indian Empire, and the pitiful inefficiency of the 
Directors. 

In the Direction, Mr. Fox said, there were generally tw^o descriptions 
of men ; those who by promoting the Company’s trade, endeavoured to 
make the most of their stock, and those who came in, not for commercial, 
hut political purpwes: meaning by this expression, political intrigue 
at home, not the superintendence of the Indian Government. Their Indiati 
policy was confined solely to the management of their commerce. Hence 
their orders were usually disobeyed ; the King’s Ministers and the Di- 
rectors agreed only in one point, and in that they were mistaken. Both' 
charged the civil government with aa ambitious desire of aggrandise- 

Mr. Burke is believed to have then conducted this part of the work. • 
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whicbi it has since been proved, was the necessary consequence of 
circutusti^ces. "Th)6' Itfdi&n g^rnmerita hdd only the choice of increasbg 
their territory or relinquishing what they possess^. Who will now dedy 
(although some will always differ about the means used) that Wai^ 
Hastings saved our Eastern empire ? From home no instructions were 
sent out, except to prohibit wars which were already raging ; no civil ‘ 
servants to assist the government, but boys to be enriched by plunder. 
Mutinies among the native troops, and dissensions between the King's 
officers, the treachery of native allies, and the union and energy of Euro- 
pean and Indian enemies, distracted the internal government, and 
threatened the annihilation of our dominion in the East. 

While combating with such unexampled difficulties, the House of 
Commons and the Directors passed a vote of censure on Mr. Hastings, ' 
and ordered his recall ; when, strange to say, the Court of Proprietors re- 
solved, that the order of the Court recalling the Governor-General should 
be rescinded, and the Directors obeyed their constituents in coutrudiction 
to themselves and the sense of Parliament. Their despatches were writ- 
ten and made up in opposition to the report of their own proceedings 
and the orders of Government, and were in consequence stopped by the - 
Secretary of State, who had the power of controlling the Court’s corre- - 
spondence with the authorities in India. To complete the absurdity, the 
Proprietors followed up their former vote by a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Hastings. 

It may well be believed, that Mr. Fox gave the most powerful effect 
to this example of the inconveniences inseparably connected with an 
imperium in imperio. To this argument was added, the embarrassment 
of the Company's finances, as a proof of their incapacity in trade as well 
as politics ; and, while stigmatized by all parties as ruining themselves, ' 
tormenting their subjects, and risking the loss of India, the fear only of - 
increasing the influence of the Crown saved them, for a time, from ’ 
any restrictive control, — This apprehension, and the attack (as it was 
called) on the chartered rights of corporate bodies, agitated the country 
from one end to the other. Patronage, valued at 2,000,000i annually 
would be placed, it was said, at the disposal of the minister, and Mr. 
Fox was accused of aiming at a perpetual dictatorship. 

The language of opposition on such a subject, whatever fallacies it 
may clothe, is sure of popular applause ; nor was it likely to lose any of 
its force in the mouth of Mr. Pitt : he thundered his eloquence against 
the bill, as a monstrous invasion of our constitutional rights, and a sacri- 
fice of the people of England to an unnatural partiality for the natives of 
India. The influence of chartered companies, and jealousy of the Crown, 
finally threw out the Bill. 

In the following year, however, with a new parliament, Mr. Pitt, after 
failing in a first attempt, succeeded at length in establishing a Board of 
Consol for the affairs of India. To extend the patronage, is, in public 
opinion, to increase the power of the Crown. This power, therefore, was 
strengthened, by appointing a President of the Board, differing but little • 
from an Indian Secretary of State, as fimt proposed by Mr. Dundas ; and 
in liddilion to the President, two paid Commissioners were given him for 
his assistance. But, although ministerial influence was thus extended in 
this country, it was materially diminished in India *, and, after the expe- ' 
rience of many years, tre may now, perhaps, safely assert, that in. com- 
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parison with the growth of dominion^ and conise(|Uontiy whh te mnki- 
pUcalion of appobtments, thera has boon much le^ In^im.patroiiiga fit 
the disposal ot ministers since, than before, the institution of any p^ovevn* 
ment control over India. The reason is clear,— The Court of Directoti 
being, by the nature of things, very much dependent on the ministers^ the 
day, Vere at all tiroes, but especially when distressed by the difficulty.^, 
thmr a&irs, bound to propitiate those in power : a liberal supply of civil 
and military appointments w^ an easy method of creating a friendly 
disposition ; and, as the ministers had no avowed patronage, they acCep* 
ted what was thus offered as a giff, and were, safe from the scrutiny of 
Parliament. Hence, we are not surprised to hear Mr. Burke, allumog 
to a letter from Mr. Hastings, make the following declaration: 
tings himself tells you, that he is encumbered with two hundred and fifty 
young gentlemen, some of them of the best families of England ; all ii 
whom aim at returning with vast fortunes in the prime of life.” All silch 
u were of the best families of England may fairly be supposed to have 
reached India under Ministerial patronage, and to these may be added 
also many of the rest; for Mr. Burke afterwards says, Governor John- 
stone, who is well acquainted with the India Company, and by no means 
a, friend to this bill, has told you, that a ministerial innuence has always been 
predominant in that body ; and that to make them pliant to their purposes, 
ministers generally caused persons meanly qualified to be chosen Directors.. 
According to his idea they endeavoured to secure subserviency, by 
submitting the Company’s affairs to the direction of incapacity : they 
ruined the Company in order to govern it. This was certainly influence, 
in the very worst form in which it could appear ; at best, it was clandestine 
and irresponsible. Whether this was done so much upon system as t ha t 
gentleman supposes, is a matter of great doubt, but such in effect the ope- 
ration of Government on that Court unquestionably was ; anil siwh, under 
a siiqilY constitution it will be for ever.”— Certainly ; and therefore, when 
that influence ceased to be clandestine and irresponsible, it began to di- 
minish. ^ 


The wuntry saw the ministry openly exercising an active control over 
India. Parliament knew the patronage which it opened to them, and the 
power which must attend it, an^ therefore circumscribed their reach with 
all the ingenuity of restrictive legislation. Ministers were prohibited 
rom any share in Indian patronage. This, with deference be it spoken, 
was unwiM. To let that, which must exist, exist by sufferance, and to 
give the Directors the power ofeonferring favours on the Indian minister, 
j • L minister complaisant to the Directow. 

: patronage be understood and defined aa 

t ^ equal to the extent and 

SK of the power which might be abueed, and the influence which 

aIu hiTif . c .reputedly heard, that the Bankrupt Nabob of 
A. . mombers into the House of Commons. When 

wo^^outcty«aso.tthe existence of «,ch an abime? 

difference between the bill proposed hy Mr. 

^ ^ loc^ mwcrnmMt of India, mui to eidnroe aiKlst^ 
OMt^ of thmtbonliasm &^and ; while the latter was calculawl to give 

Tignw and efliasBcyto the Gownanenis abroad, and to secn».«tthe^ 
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tiBMi ai ft power of control at hojue sm was consjetent with the vut 
daiesemt w^ch divide the superintending from the executire adminiftxa- 
tiea. Thue, aa a part of these opposite principles, Mr. Fox would hare 
thrown all the patronage of India, not only that of appointment, but also 
that of advancement, into the hands of his Parliamentary commissioners; 
while Mr. Pitt left the appointment to the Directors, and the advancement 
of those appointed, to the Indian Governments. This latter principle should 
be carefully preserved in any future modification of the present systeni» 
because it will be useful in setting limits to ministerial influence 
and in adding strength to the local authorities. The distinction between 
the two sorts of patronage is of importance to this argument ; and aa we 
shall have little to do with the patronage of advancement, except as illus- 
trating the value of appointments, a few words here on its general nature 
will be sufficient for our purpose. 

In Lord Grenville’s speech before referred to, we find the following 
passage strongly corroborative of much that has already been. said,, and 
containing a clear and succinct account of promotion to office in India: 

It is well known how great the influence of the King’s ministers already is In 
the appointment of those who are to exercise the supreme authorities io India 
whether civil or military. The reason of the case has here controlleii the strict 
letter of the law. And it would, in my judgment, be far more constitutional that 
the responsibility of the nomination should openly attach on those who have, iiij 
almost every instance for thirty years, discharged the duty of selection. But with 
respect to the offices of inferior trust in India, including all below the Councili, . 
the general course of promotion there, both in the civil and in the military Hue, 
has rested, as J apprehend, where unquestionably it ought to rest, with the Go- 
vernments on the spot. Tliey are best qualified to discriminate the characters of 
those who act under their inspection; they are most immediately concerned to 
reward the merit, to discountenance the misconduct of those who are to execute 
their orders. Such then, I trust and I believe, is now the established practice ; 
and few who are conversant with the affairs of India will dcti^, that more incon- 
venience than advantage is likely to arise from an occasional interference with it. 
But undoubtedly this power, in itself so considerable, and administered at so great, 
a distance, cannot be, nor is it, left without limitation. The law has done much 
to remove the opportunity, and with it the temptation, to abuse. By the Act of 
1793, fixed classes and gradations of office have been established in India, of rank 
and value proportioned to the seniority of those who alone are qualified to hold 
them. Within these limits all exercise of patronage is restrained, ami tim 
effective operation of this principle has been considerably extended by a judi- 
cious, but perhaps, still imperfect separation of the lines of civil service. 
But by hr the most important provision, without which no other could be 
effectual, is found in those clauses of the Act of 1784, which corrected the abuse 
of appointing to high stations in India persons new to that service. No office 
under the Government of our Indian Empire can now be conferred except upon, 
its r^lar servants sent out in early youtii, and trained to superior trust by the 
correct discharge of subordinate employments. When ynr Lordships connder. 
therefore, the jealousy with which the execution of these regulations is watched 
by a wWe body of public servants, whose prospects depend on their observfnce 

and'aiien you nnther reflect that the persons among whom the selection must in 

every case be made, have originally been named in the outset of their life by various 

choice, unmixed with politics, and from different classes of society, it will no 
lonnir surprise us to be assured that the political divisions of the state have, 
under this system, found no admission intoUie exercise of Indian patronage. 

But how can it possibly be shown that these wise provisions of the law, this 
salutary course and gradation of public service, depend upon, the East India Coai- 
pany’a authority ? Tbe King’s civil service in India, should such be its future 
appeUatH^, irmdd e<|uaUy subsist under the tame regulations, secured in tbe* 
same progp^, animated to the same exertioni, protected by the same just 
pesiflon or the law aj^st'lbe noxious influence of political intrigue, and derive ' 
mg Ofldy fresh ffistinctiOn to themselves, and fresh respect among the powers of 
India, m>m the stamp and sanction of royal authority. 
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»«<* fMtiicting the patronage of adyancem^ ip , 
Indite no danji#t could arise firom handing over the civil and militm 
oflicen of -the Company to the service of the Crown. Mr. Pitt recogniaeq 
this principle, and considered that by leaving appointments in the gift of 
the local Government, and by preserving the gradation of seniority as &e 
nUe of succession, he provided a sure means of preventing the dxercw . 
of undue influence, and of clipping the wings of patronage. Ministerial ■ 
protection and countenance ot per oiis in India must of nec^sity, when 
ministers alone become responsible, be brought more immediately under, 
the eye of Parliament. . Nor will it have a wider field of action than 
now, tor then as now it can only be exercised through the supreme civil 
and military authorilies abroad, already in fact, although not in form, 
appointed by the Crown. The reason of the case has here controlled 
the strict letter of the law ; tor, as Mr. Fox forcibly observes,— 

If there be a receipt, a nostrum, for making a weak Government, it is by giv- 
ing the power of contriving measures to one, and the nomination of the persons 
who are to execute them to another. Theories that do not connect men with 
measures, arc not theories for this world ; they are chimseras with which a recluse 
may amuse bis fancy, but not principles uptm which a Statesman can found. hU , 
system. 

How much better would it be, were the appointments of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief avowedly at the disposal of Ministers, instead 
of being vested in the Directors, subject to the King’s approval. Suppose 
the Court iu a contumacious temper of mind obstinattdy persevered in 
nominating persons unfit for those high stations, and whom therefore the 
Crown would not confirm ;* so long as nominations were put in, those 
oflSccs might be kept vacant for any length of time, and their duties left to 
whatever abilities the Senior Member of Council or the officer next in 
command miglit chance to possess. Or, if the contumacy of the Directors 
were part ol an agreed plan, those offices might be preserved vacant in 
con 6 e(|uence of a known disposition in the acting Governor or Commander- 
in-Ch'ici to meet any tuvonritc views of the Court. Such an absurdity can 
never be allowed to continue when the present charter expires; it can 
never lead to any practical good, but may produce much practical evil. 
That it has ever boon sutlered must be attributed to the peculiar situation 
of Mr. Pitt when he established a controlling pow'er over the Court of 
Director’s. Although the bold and violent change attempted by Mr. Fox 
had prepared^ the Company to consider the more confined and moderate 
proposal of his opponent as a boon conceded, rather than a restriction 
imposed, y^i Mr. Pitt was, in some degree, shackled by his previous oppo- 
sition to Mr. Fox’s measure, and the jealousy which he had raised 
through Ae country, of Crown influence and attacks upon chartered 
rights. Had he not been embarrassed by the strength of public preju- 
dices founded on Ignorance and error, we may infer, from his language in 
deMte^ that Mr. Pitt would have further reduced the power of the Court 
of Directors; above all, that he would have held in the hands of Minis- 
right of appointing to the supreme civil and military 
offices 10 India. A body worse constituted than the Court of Director, 
for a just and discriminating exercise of patronage and political influence, 
can sc^ely exist ; and it would appear that the more Mr. Pitt reflected 


Mr tlM Court of Directors neglect to fill up vacant 
period, the appointments lapse to the Crown. 


offices within a certain 
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ttpbfl this part of the sulject the xhoro' he waa conrinced of their unfit- 
neifa for such a duty,' for his second bill enlarged the authority df tite 
Boird of Commissiohers beyond the limits provided by the first billi which 
thrown out. It is clear, too, that he anticipated the growth of a^ 
nedessity for enlarging still further their control over the Government of 
India. That necessity, perhaps, is now matured ; by what means we' 
shall shoiily consider, as bearing directly on the question of patronam.* ^ 

Since t|ie formation of the East India Company, the Crown has, from' 
time to time, put in and maintained a claim to participate in the wealfii^ 
and advantages enjoyed by those exclusive monopolists of East mdia* 
trade. Sometimes money has been paid by the Company rather for the* 
use of the Crown than the supply of the public treasury; but in some* 
shape or other any extension of the Company’s commerce or territory* 
has always been followed by a certaiif'^consideration paid to the sovereign 
for the right, as it were, of enjoying the new benefit or acquisition.’^ 
Although it thus seemed clearly intimqted where the sovereignty of India 
lay, yet the charter of William the Third, which expressly resen'ed it 
to the Crown, perhaps created the doubt which it was intended to pre- 
vent. Mr. Fox, speaking in 1783, says — 

Many and grave persons arc of opinion, that the territorial possessions in 
India belong to the Crown ; and they argue, that it is nb-urd to !»upposc, that a 
body of merchants should be capable of managing and governing great territo- 
ries, and of entering into all the mazes and roHiiemcuts of modern politics. I 
am aware that very weighty persons have, on the other hand, maintained, that- 
the territories belong of right to the Company. 

In fact, till 1813, the sovereignty of the Crown over India had been 
kept as a reserved point, and so to the partial judgment of the Company 
seemed almost questionable ; but the preamble of the act 53d Geo. 3.' 
cap. 155, then set the matter at rest by the insertion of the wCrds 
‘^without prejudice to the undoubted sovereignty of the Crown, &c. in and 
over the same, &c.” Thus, by precedent and law, the right of interfer- 
ence is now established, whenever any |wlitical or other change in the 
state of India should give cause, in the opinion of his advisers, for the 
King to modify or abolish, in the prescribed course, the Company’s 
charter.. 

Yet, up to the present day, is not the Company talked of, and do not 
the Proprietors talk of themselves, as a Sovereign Company ? Many of 
the facetious members of this imperial corporation will sometimes ex- 
claim,,** We are the King of India, but the Board of Commissioners is' 
Viceroy over us.” 

If this feeling evaporated in a joke, however stale, the Proprietors and 
Directors might enjoy it among themselves; but, as the spirit of both ap-' 
pears by their debates to be impatient of control, and viciously opposed 
to every kind of check, we may be allowed to suspect that it must some- 
tiipes embarrass the most wholesome measures for the government of 
India. Such an opinion seems to have been long ago ehtertained by the 
l^lature, for we find the following passage in the preamble of an Act 
01 Parliament nearly sixty years old, for regulating the qualification of 

* Among, other similar enactments we may quote, as an exanrole, the 
3. cap. 24., by which .400,0001. was to be annually paid by the Company for 

a limited lime, In consequence of certain terrimrial acquisitions and revenues. 
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mainben £or voting in the respective general courts of public coQipaiiiefi 
tad corporations : 

Whereas of late years a most unfair practice has been introduced of 
splitting large quantities of stocky and making temporary and sepatete 
conveyances of parts thereof, for the purpose of. multiplying occa^oasd 
votes immediately before the time of declaring a dividend, choosing .a 
director, or of deciding any other important jf«cs/to», and which pr^ 
tice,” it is said, ** would leave the permanent interest of such companies 
liable, at all times, to be sacrificed to the partial and interested views of 
a few, and those perhaps temporaiy proprietors.... it is enacted’* that stock 
as a qualification to vote, must have been possessed for six calendar 
months previously to the exercise of that right. This is again confirmed 
and made peculiar to East India proprietors by the 13th Geo. 3. cap. 43. 
sec. 3. which extends the period to twelve months, and raises the qua* 
lifying sum from five hundred to a thousand pounds. 

What a scene of cabal and faction must have been displayed in a ge- 
neral court before the year 1784, when, as the late Lord (then Mr.) 
Erskine, expressed it, so immensely important an empire was governed 
by a ballot of men and women, and foreigners.” The Court of Proprietors 
is an exhibition, in a sort of minor theatre, of the vivacious but small 
orators of the day ; yet have they still the power, as we have lately seen, 
of sitting in judgment on the Government of India. To those influenced 
by the hope of support from women, foreigners, and others, or already 
pledged to some of the predilections or prejudices of such persons, is the 
administration and patronage of our Indian empire rashly intrusted. To 
the General Court itself, constituted as it is, has every modification of 
system for educating the Company’s servants been solemnly submitted. 
But why is the crcdilor of the Company to have a direct political influ- 
ence in the state, while the public creditor of the nation, the holder of 
government stock, is wholly excluded from any share of it ? Why is any 
person who holds India bonds to the amount of 1000/. to possess a privi- 
lege denied to the man who stands in the books of the Bank of England 
a creditor of the country to the amount of half a million ? This is the 
harder, because the state, and therefore the nation, have become security 
for, and guarantee the Company’s debt. 

It must commonly happen that gentlemen come into the Direction with 
a list in their pocket of persons to be provided for, dependent on the most 
powerful of their constituents ; a list quickly formed, but slowly disposed 
Who can resist the influence of the stars? ^ Whatever his birth or 
station, whatever his abilities, John Nokes or Tom Styles is to have a 
^ntership. But then he must pass through the ordeal of Haileybury 
College ; a terrible test, subject at any time to the regulation of those who 
are, or in future may be, the immediate superintendents of the College, 
and upon whom the institution itself is in fact dependent for its existence. 
As a consequence, influcncial persons, related by blood, or connected by 
marriage, get out to India, who gradually grow up, and combine to pro- 
mote and protect each other. Who can resist them abroad, who we 
rteist them at home ? They come back with ample means to continue 

and.mcrease the same interest which sent them to India. Whitdiofthem 


"^The lumber of stan against a proprietor’s name, denotes the number of 
votes which he commands for the electton of Directors, and pther jobs* 
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who ehaniced to be a delinquent could be pursued to justice or exposure? 
Wiiat!<^detlebie)i!heydetenniuedtocanycouldbedefeated % Whowould 
wonder if the most lucmtive situations of India become almost he^itai^ ? 
What better support of such a system could be invented than 
Oi^Rdge ? Preserve the nomination to appointments in the same hands, 
kedp the nominees together in the same building, and leave the required 
test to become, as it must, a mere form, and Ve might venture to nadie 
those who would hold particular appointments, and some who would be 
in the Direction, a century hence, if India should then be in our posses* 
sion, and the present system still in force. If the Directors had not been 
men of good intentions, however mistaken, and had they stood till this 
day uncontrolled, they must long since have done more mischief thad 
any legislative enactment could remedy, or any regret on their part have 
atoned for. No man, or set of men, can withstand the irresistible effect 
of a bad system. I ^ 

The Court of Proprietors elect from among themlelves a Court of Di* 
rectors. On their first entrance into office, the Directors are employed 
in Superintending the Company’s sales. They then rise by seniority to 
the duty of conducting the political administration of India. Thus, as 
young men are rarely, if ever, elected ; individuals who have talents 
can seldom possess much iufiuence over Indian affairs till they have 
gained the age of old men, and in most cases the character of old women. 
It was not, therefore, extraordinary, that the Court of Directors, before 
they were controlled by the King s Government, continued to blunder 
on in governing by theory, till one of their servants dared to disobey 
them, and save their possessions. At that time, we are told,^ that if a 
man wished to read the finest system of ethics, policy, and humanity, he 
would find it in the letters of the Court of Directors to the Company’s 
servants abroad but unhap])ily, which few if any then knew, there 
u^s nothing practical in these beautiful essays. The Court’s orders’ were 
abstractedly good, but in application impossible. Since the interference 
of Government, although theory, favoured by ignorance, held its ground 
ibr some years, information about India has been gradually diffuse, and 
its administration better understood. There is but one mode of conquer- 
ing, there are many modes of settling a country. Kven now the laws 
affecting the tenure of land and the right of the soil, are a subject of differ^ 
ence among those best acquainted with India. Even now (how many 
will hear it for the first time !) all the laws are promulgated and admi* 
nistered in a language^ almost always equally foreign to judge, jury, pri- 
soner, accuser, and witnesses. All are dependent on an interpreter ! Surely 
this is evidence enough of the wrong principle upon which our interkid 
administration began, and of the prevalence of theoretical knowledge ia 
Pfiglatld, and of ignorant precipitation in India. How little Europdah 
theory can suit an Eastern country, we may be led to conjecture by the 
present land-tax of India. We calculate, in England, a third of the 

' V f 

* on^ the India BiU, 1783. 

• judidu proceedings of India are conducted in Persian, a language v«ri^ 
cm'omy among the remUant of the Mohammedan conquerort of Hindoom. 
Whan the Nofman WHMm introdubed French into out Courts of laiw, ft’Kad at 
Jtort dm edsantage of being the nathnelanguan of the Judge, (see.*ThaFii«id(lf 

per^ical Work.) This su^ect ^ be shortly r^umed in A 
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inAw of laAd to t|ie landloid, a tiurd for the aad a t)M for 

; in India, an average of 50 per cent, is paid on 
IMtot, and the other half must pay all expenses, and support the iandJm 
and tenant. Whether this very land-tax be consistent* with, soimd poli> 
deal economy may perhaps be doubted. Now that tto question^ of 
governing in India is become almost wholly a question of interaal adsd- 
nistration, is it not time to take the superintendence of that goverasMnt 
put of the hands of those, who, under certain limitations, declaoStilte 
dividends on their own stock, which must depend on the revenue yielded 
by India ? But if you rempve the superintendence of the governmeat, 
jron must at the same dole tranfer the appointment of executive autho- 
rities, and of fl\080 who, under them, are the instruments of external and 
internal administration. 

B. M.V. 


OF TRUTH AND SIMPLICITY IN TASTE AND CRITICISM. 

When we find great writers differing on any important subject, it 
puts us on our guard against trusting to authority iu matters we 4 u not 
Mrfectly comprehend; and thus, while impressing a conviction of the 
lallibility of our common nature, generates a desire once more to try 
the effect of unprejudiced research. No subject of inquiry has baffled 
human sagacity more completely than taste. It seems indeed, as the 
author of the Inquiry into the Principles of the Sublime and Beautiful 
has observed, “ too volatile to endure even the chains of a definition 
but, perhaps, whatever obscurity surrounds it, may be owing more to our 
unwillingness to see clearly, than to the circumstances^ of the thing 
itself. All mankind are pleased with novelty ; writers, to gain their 
approbation, are therefore induced to depart froih old standaidg^ in 
March of originality ; and this, possibly, could not be so well effected, 
if certain fixed principles of taste were acknowledged, by which the 
sallies of invention were to be regulated and restrained. In cobk- 
quence, the majority of the republic of letters are not extremely anxious 
for the discovery of such principles, but, rather, are inclined to con- 
^tulate themselves on “ the glorious uncertainty of the laws*' of wit 
wd eloquence. They are partly right, as far as regards their own 
^ to the public good, we may be tempted to 
decide differently, and to indulge a wish that the rules of judging in 
matters of literature were as certain and perspicuous as the principles of 
Biometry. ^ We make no pretensions, however, to the knowledge of any 
l^h infallible rules, and merely design in this essay to cast a Imrty 
l^lgnce at that single and continuous method which seems ihost conso- 
^myOit to .correct judgment. 

. ?*f“ D; Alembert, defined to be, “ le talent de diiii 41 er 

ten , de 1 ce qw doit plaire anx fimea aennblea, et ce qui 

mmnAf which are affected with,, or which 'tom a Judgment of,, die 
.f^of imagination and the elegant arts.** It may pMm betowd; 

be po distinct faculty at all, hut iiiei^^?ooROQt Judff- 
#aat muted to ascertain degree of imagination.** If this Und of judg- 
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.mMiib ^ work9 <>f art) it, wiO decide correctly oeaoennBg 

at It wMI of every thing eise that is comprehended :by the mind ; 
|Ntit:eefms a little singuiar, to imagine that we have a.diitiiict 
Jl^y purpoeely adapted for judging of works of art. If this weiie true, 

, it Would be equally so that the faculty itself must be artificial. Itnsould 
4)qt. exist, independently of the works of art» on whose qualities and 
.mfrits it is to pronounce ; for it appears a^urd to say that nature 
endued man widi a faculty for forming correct notions of things the very 
^existence of which was problematical. But taking it for a peculiarly 
. nipe judgment, operating through the medium of the imagination upon 
tWe elen^ents of beautiful forms and exact proportions, we have some- 
thing intelligible before us, which may be ^plied with equal propriety 
to the productions of nature or art. „ , . 

This judgment is not an acquirement, although something xeshtobling 
it may be produced by study ; it results from the original conformation 
of the mind, and evinces itself gradually as the intellectual powers are 
ripened and developed by time and application. Some men borrow a 
taste, as one might borrow a carpenters rule, and, not understanding 
the scale, apply it most preposterously. They study the models, not the 
principles of art; observing what Homer has written or Raphael- painted, 
not by what means they acquired the power so to write or paint. These 
are unfortunately the men who most commonly apply themselves .to 
criticism. The pleasure of applying rules and citing precedents , ^ves 
them vigour to wade with equal patience and complacency through all 
orders of books, from a profound tome of philosophy down to a ro- 
mance, or fashionable volume of essays. ** Experience is the mother of 
wisdom.” “ I have seen,” says Mr. Merrick’s traveller, “ and sure I 
oujght to know.” These are the aphorisms of every fashionable “ ele- 
gans formarum spectator” in the fine arts or belles lettres. Who can 
dispute them ? Happily they are indisputable ; but still prove nothing 
more, most venerable critics ! than .that you are certain of having seen 
what you say, but by no means sure that you understood what you saw. 

Vast reading, directed promiscuously among authors of all casts, is 
apt to dull the perception of beauty ; and as it is sure to be perceived, 
at . length, that some books must be neglected, the mind makes rapid 
election of the class least consonant to its own views, and discards them 
for ever without a hearing, in order to have an excuse to itself for not 
reading them. Thus some persons hate the ancients, some the modems, 
and some only the French. Among tlie latter arc Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Southey, Mr. Landox,— in short, the Lake school. In return, there 
are those who hate them. Now all this hatred seems unintelligible to 
us, and appears, in whoever indulges it, a mark of spleen and littleness. 
The hatred of Mr. Landor is most peculiarly absurd, as there is hardly 
one of -his notions the germ of which may not be traced to some 
French writer or another ; but possibly he may wish to raise a smoke in . 
the mputh of the cavern whence he has drawn his treasures, that it may 
- ,not be seen from what point he escapes with them. 

. it was rile French Revolution which in fact gave rise to the literary 
now prevalent over thp whole- of Europe, although this be little 
Sttspied^hyriiose who cnltfr^ them. In that tremendous concusib^, 
dhq ^Mrmnce. for ancient art, amonntii^ . alinost ta super^tkbb^: Yimis 
-sVept iwriy si a vulgar , bodice ; nay, the elegant arts theadsielves 
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ymu undervalued, and the sciences, as more congemal fobiilt 
and martial minds, cultivated in preference. Afterwards, when it wna 
perceived that civilisation would not dispense with worb 'of imagination, 
authors set themselves about the task of invention with the 

realities before them, and quickly perceived that it required no 
small elforts of fiction to surpass what had actually been. Hence^ the 
mawellous and the extravagant, which appear to have taken root ^ in a 
congenial soil, where they now flourish in defiance of taste and criticism. 
It has been observed by Payne Knight, that whatever may be the privatO 
taste of a writer, bis practice, if he would be popular, must be con* 
formable to the bent of the times. The remark is true ; but it is equally 
true that a wiiter has, in a great measure, no choice in the matter. He 
travels on with his contemporaries, he views the same objects with them, 
and, if he respects posterity, makes his fellow-travellers the most fre- 
quent subject of his meditations. In proportion as he does this without 
trick or affectation, he is a great writer, or otherwise. The author 
above mentioned, elsewhere says, that every age accuses the one imme- 
diately preceding it, of bad taste in building, furniture, and dress. This 
it does to keep its own taste in countenance j but the accusation is some- 
times just. The people who make it, nevertheless, are commonly those 
who have nothing else for a criterion but the prevailing fancies. Ob- 
serve the detractors of Pope ; what are their principles of composition 
or of criticism ? Their first principle is a contempt of all principles ; 
their practice the must wild and incoherent tiling that has arisen since 
Chaos. They profess to loosen poetry from the trammels in which she 
had been made to move by that consummate poet, and engender in this 
solution a kind of monster that is neither poetry nor prose. Rhyme, to 
many of these gentlemen, wore a jieculiarly ungracious aspect.; it 
seemed like travelling in a state-coach, a mode by far tdo dignified for 
poetry. Accordingly they came up to her vehicle, and observing the 
lady seated much at her ease, with no care in her countenance, gazing 
in luxurious rapture at the rich fleeting landscapes around her, wore 
indignant at her indulonce, and thrusting in their rude hands and 
pulling her out, tore off her costly garments, and compelled her to stroll 
naked and liarefoot, about the rugged moors with them ! Ah, quantum 
mutata ab illCi ! 

The blank verse of the present period, is the Scylla, and our loose 
rhymes, the Charybdis of poetry. Not one poem written in the former 
will ever reach the next age, unless some unexpected miracle be 
operated in its behalf. Had Paradise Lost been written in rhyme, it 
would have counted a hundred readers where it now reckons one, and 
•very beautiful thought it contains would have shone with additional splen- 
dour. Lord Kaimes and critics of his class, may say what they please about 
th# light nature and jingling of rhyme, thdre is not in England an ad- 
mirer of poetry who has not more frequently been melted to tenderneis 
and tears by the Translations of the Iliad, Odyssey, and Eneid, by 
Eloisa to Abelard, by passages of Don Juan and Childe Harold, than 
by ^ the blank verse that ever was written in our language, excepting 
the plays of Shakespeare. The pathos and power of letter «ito 
entirely independent of the nature of the verse ; but Shakespeare i^ht; 
hiSive hsttt, hw Iw not chosen the dramatic form, quite as pathetip iu^cl 
fikf more ,penoct in rhymed poems. Some of his Httlti||irrfi in rhynio 
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are eminently touching, and the quaintnesu of the form certainly does 
not detract from, if it does not heighten their beauty; as 
Blow, lilow, thou bitter wind ! 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude, &c’. 

Simplicity of style is so far from being an attribute of blank verse, 
that in a long poem it is almost incompatible with it. Milton’s style is 
less simple than that of Spencer or Pope, its gorgeousness is often offen- 
sive, its inversions iutolerablci. No judicious reader ever looks to Milton 
for simplicity ; he is the antipodes of it; is forcible, fiery, impetuous, 
energetic, sublime, and has aliiioftt every other beaijty. Homer, in 
poetry, is the groat model of simplicity; and in prose, Herodotus, De- 
mosthenes, and Xenophon. In onr own language Chaucer is perhaps 
the poet of greatest simplicity, ami Swift may claim the same rank 
among our prose writer.s. But it i.s among the Greeks that simple beauty 
is principally to be .sought, 'i'here is one example of it in the Kulyllia of 
Bion, surpassing wliatever is ti) be met with of the kind in the poetry of 
the world : it i.s where Venus reclinc.s upon tlie mountains, wearied by the 
tcmpe.st of passion, ami giving vent to its last murmurs over the dead body 
of her lover. Suddenly, she .sc(‘m.s to .see his .soiil e.scaping over the gulf 
of death, with eyes nviuted from her, and uitli feet nearly reaidiing the 
mansions of “gloomy Dis." Her immoilal nature is again siiaken by 
love, she thinks him still within hearing, slie exclaims, .slio coujiire,s him 
to stay ; and writhing in all the anguish of immortal wretchedness, closcii 
her adjuration with the.se inimitable words ; 

-—a raKaii/a. 

Zuco, Kai Ofos e/ijUi, itai ov Sum/xai ore SiwKfttf. 

For, wretclicd me ! 

I live, a (lod ! and cauiiot follow thee ! 

This i.s the acme ot inten.se pa.ssion, and notliing in human language 
could add to its beauty. Our translation is literal, and conveys the 
sense ; it pretends to no more. The passage next to it in excellence w 
that in the Merchant of Venice: — 

On ^uch a night as this 
Troilus, inelliiiiks, inoiiiited tlie Trojan wall, 

And sighed his soul tonuirds the Grcc<an tentSy 
TVhere Cressid lay tluit night I 

This is enthiisia.sm and poetry ! and where in books shall we find 
greater simplicity ? It is po.ssible that Homer was not in posse a greater 
poet than Shakespeare, but he produced vastly greater poems ; poems 
that seem beyond the powers of humanity, since all attempts to equal 
them have proved fruitless and visionary. 

The tendency of fasliionabic taste and criticism, however, is to put us 
out ofconceit with these antiqu'nted beauties. We recollect two examples. 
The close of the eighth book ot the Iliad, beginning, 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, &c, 
had been admired we believe by most readers of poetry, until Mr. Cole- 
JMige, in his Biographia Litcraria, exposed the folly of such admiration. 
He attacked with vast patience and industry every single beauty of the 
pas^e, and they withered before him like flowers at the breath of the 
penitence, untiihe at length found himself surrounded by the dry stalks 
sapless pej|||8 of what had once been the pride of the meadows. 

Oriental iterald, VoU 4. E 
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But, alas! his industry ha.s been ill reiuited, for the world still oem- 
tioue, with tlie swains of Homer, to 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful b^bt ; 
while the Bio-raphia l.itoraiia, with all iLs hidden beauties, lies snug in 

the wanii corner (,f some bmiks'dlors shop, or only travels forth at the 

evocation of s,)inc adept, who prefers the transcendental philosophy to 

Po;x‘ ami Homer. , ^ t- - i . 

Tlse other example is adduced by Mr. Payne Knight as an instance 
of the weakness of actideniical ctiticism. It likewise affects Pope, and 

occur.s in Hr. Hlair s Lo(iturf.«. , . i . • ^ 

“ Ad(lrc.ssiii'^' tli(‘ several parts of one’s body, says be in bis sixteenth 
lecture, “ as i? they were animated, is not coivj:riiou.s to the dignity ot 
pa.ssion. For this reasou I must condemn the following passage in a very 
ijcaiUiiul poem of Pdr. Pope .s, Floisa to Abelard : 

“ Dear fatal uaine ! re^t ever unrevcaleil, 

Ntu-pass these lip's in holy silence sealed. 

//trie it, mil Ilf (n't, triffuu that Ho<e flfitimse, 
ll'hon', luu'i'd in tit (itHl's, his hved hkn lies : ^ 

0 irntf if not, tutj htintl. ” 

And be goes on to condemn it, at a le^igtb “ wbic-li is not congruous 
tt) the .space wo can allow for quotatio’is ; but bis chief objectiou lies 
agsiimst t!ie persoiiideatlon of the band. “ A jiersonified band is low, 
be say.s, “ and not in the style of tiue passion.” 'I'cu to one the Doctor 
badnoliTiul the original letters between these celebrated lovers, or he 
would have found that very .stiange conceits were congruous enough with 
perhaps tlu' mo'.l inten.se pasAon that ever existed. He had allowed tlio 
personiticalion of tlic beait 1() ])a.ss, “ a.s a digiiilied part of the human 
frame;” “but common reader^” .says Mr. Knight, “ never think of 
making such fiigid distinctions in the comparative rank and dignity of 
the diflercnt paits of the b'ody, as that w'bicb the learned professoi here 
makes between tlie heart and the band: a distinction a.s iinlair in 
BtateiiUMit, lu it i-, cold and fri\()lou.>. in its application ; lor the hand is 
often nsed mctaplioiicall) t > signity energy or power, as the heart is to 
{•igi’ify atfeetion, or thv; head intidlccl.” ‘ 

As long a.i criticisms of the kind here exposed arc read and swallowed 
witluait retlection, so loiig shall we retrogradi* in invention and taste ; for 
the greatest waiters look uj), when they begin in youth to compose, with 
some degree of veneration to e.stal)li.shed critics, and thus arc in danger of 
having their po.vcrful intellects bent the wrong way, until the force of 
after-discovery restore them to their original uprightness. It is true, time 

* Sliakc'jpearc, ai^aiust whose autlmritj the Doctor niijjht possibly desire to 
appeal, lia«l a ditVerent idea of the dignity of the hand; makiug it a symbol of the 
whole Grecian |H)\\er, 

Ifoth your sjkeeches, which were such 

As A;ramt*mnon, and the hand of Greece 
Should iiold up high in brass. 

Uh ises, in Troilus and Cressida, act. i. sc. v. 

Again 

The ^reat Achilles, whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and th^ fore-hand of our host.— Id. ih. 

A thousand such examples might be collected from the greatest poets, in which 
the force and majesty of tne \ erse is heightened and inv igorated by the very fibres 
condemned by critics like Blair, as weak, and not “ congruous to the dignity of 
nasflion.’' 
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set all these matters to. rights, and teach these critics that the river 
Lethe runs, as Lord Bacon observes, as well above as under ground ; but 
jt is no harm to present a slope to its current, that it may the more speedily 
rid us of that mischievous nonsense, which has confounded beauty with 
deformity in the heads of so many well-disposed people. 

After all, there is much more uniformity in the taste than in the actions 
of individuals. Foi* men are more passive and open to the operation of 
principles, in the act of judging of works of art, than it is possible for 
them to be while performing the business of life. We never knoAV the 
better, and prefer the worse, in matters of taste ; if we err it is through 
ignorance. Taste, to return to our proposition, is indeed nothing more 
than the result of repeated actions of the mind, of numerous comparisons, 
of mo^ delicate distinctions ; it is the habit of applying knowledge to 
distinguish rapidly between truth and beauty in works of imagination, 
and their mere resemblances. For this reason, therefore, an ignorant 
man cannot be a man of taste; he may have had from nature a good 
Judgment, and may bo able to seize the more obvious distinctions of 
things; hut he Avill never make that perfect discriini nation between what 
is beautiful, and what is only shoAvy, the poAA'er to do Avhicji, aat deno- 
minate taste. The mind that lias been trained to Judge, arri\TS at its 
conclusions so rapidly, that it seems to knoAV by intuition ; hence it is 
that wo sometimes consider taste as something distinct from judgment, 
losing sight of the mind’s operations on account of their celerity, and 
thus imagining that those are faculti«s distinct in nature, Avhich are only 
degrees of the same thing. The di)ierei:ces in kind Avhieh appear in this 
faculty of judgment, arise entirely from the ditferent degrees of imagina- 
tion which arc united Avilh it. The man Avho lias much fancy Avill bo 
led to exercise liis judging faculty upon such forms of beauty and love- 
liness as art and nature have presented to his imagination; AvheVeas 
the mind of colder temperament and more nigged texture, Avill be apt 
to gra[)plo Avith coarser objects, supplied by every-day ex])Crienc(‘, and 
less exijuisite research. The latter will he donominated a person of 
strong mind ; the former, of elegant and refined taste. Dr. .lohnson was 
a man of very strong mind : he could reduce realities to their value by a 
kind of alchemy Avhich is jicrfcctly Avithiii the competence of robust judg- 
ment. Beyond that he seemed incapable of going. Burke, Avith a mind 
evciy Avay su])erior, had an exquisite imagination, and while making his 
Avay among principles and metaphysical subtleties, could perceive and 
relish the most doliemte charms of composition, Johnson Avas a plain 
round pillar ; Burke, the very “ Corinthian Capital” of intellectuality. 
In these tAvo men the principles of uniformity and variety may be seen 
in full contrast ; the former inducing sluggi.shne.ss and distaste ; the 
latter filling the mind to the last with a kind of youthful vigour of a])pe- 
tito, which is never tired of the flavour of life, though at ail times capable 
ot distinguishing betAveen its true and false seasoning. 

It is doubtless the duty of an author to respect the opinions of his con- 
temporaries ; but it is not clear that he should bow doAvn before every idol 
they may choose to set up ; nor can he, without regret, observe them nar- 
row the scene of their intellectual enjoyments. When criticism becomes 
intolerant, when if refuses to apply its principles to any particular subject, 
've may suspect that it does not act according to its own bias, but is 
SAVayed and directed by other influences. Now at present there are in 
‘ " E2 
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The Winter Morning, — A Sonnet, 

the empire of learning proscrilwd subjects; subjects that dare not lift up 
their heads in public, and with which it is deemed disreputable to have 
any connexion. The cultivators and abettors of these, are under the 
ban of popularity ; are frowned upon by power, are shunned by fashion, 
arc neglected by all. But there are two currents in the affairs ot this 
age; one, produced by the great political leaders of nations, that tends 
backwards towards old institutions and opinions, which is the upper and 
apparent one; the other, genciated by the inevitable progression oi know- 
ledge, which moving forwards under all obislacles, will in the end destroy 
the former, and draw all things into its own course. Ihosc wdio co-ope- 
rate with the former must of necessity be the popular men ; but the fame 
of the latter will be more lasting, being borne up by a flood that can never 
cease to flow. It is a very mistaken notion that popularity is always the 
prelude of fame. Popular ivriters most Ircqncntly resemble those light 
pinnaces, that dance; in sunimer upon the flood tide, which, when the 
waters ebb, are stranded or carried off liy the current ; while the writer 
of real merit, the man win) adheres to just principles, who does not fol- 
low in the load of circa m>tances, is like the lock whose greatness is hid- 
den in the flood, which grow's as it decreases, and is greatest when all is 
drained away. 

At particular periods it is a mark of greatness lo he singular; for in the 
midst of Ihictuation and weakness theie is no lieing so with genuine prin- 
ciples. AVith what a pitiful aml*ition do .some* men lilt themselves up, to 
catch thobreatli ofpopulaiity ; bow do they tack, and shitt, and struggle, 
in order to .shape their course by it ! There arc many ZiMiiis at this 
moment in the world of letters, many Piiotki srs, who would v/illiiigly 
bccomo a“ flood ” or *' waisting lire,” could tliey thereby gain their ends. 
These, of course, decry truth and simplicity ol style ; tor amidst gorgeous 
inflation, aiul torrents of imiiieaning words, it is dilllcull to discover dii- 
fereiicos; and tberefon* a waiter may iiioaii any thing or nothing, just as 
the reader pleases. It is .something to llnd (mt that this is the case, that 
‘‘counterfeits arc abroad ; ’ we may hereafter mark tlu'in individually as 
they come in our way, for good taste cun in no way he so eflectually 
benefited, as by e.xposing that which is false and factitious. 


Tlin WINTKR MOHMNG, — SONNET. 

"Now*, from his chilly chambers in the east, 

AValks forth, close wrapped, the .shivering Winter-day, 
His torch just tinging the dun skies with gray. 

And cloiuls and tempests beating round his breast. 

The du.sky air, by cutting cold possessed, 

Makes the briglit fire and pleasant room be loved ; 

And Homer, from the window-seat removed, 

Seems, more than ever, on the hearth caressed. 

But soon the Morn’s short reign is o’er : and tea 
Smokes on the board ; and merry face.s round 
Inhale ite grateful fragrance joyously, 

While loud w'ithout the driving tempests sound. 

That Nature courts no intimacy then, 

We feci, and linger round our fellowr- men. 


Bion. 
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In’ contemplating the extent of the British dominion in the East, and 
the seeming inadequacy of the means by which so vast an empire has been 
achieved, the mind even of the most careless observer cannot fail to be 
struck with surprise and astonishment at the spectacle which it presents. 
That a Company of merchant adventurers, who towards tlie close of the 
seventeenth century became possessed of a few trilling and unimportant 
settlements on the coast of Jlindoostan, in which their power scarcely 
extended beyond the reach of the cannon whicli were necessary to the 
protection of their forts, should exist at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth as sovereigns of an immense territory, com})rising a large portion 
of the most fertile and populous regions on the fiice of the globe, inhabited 
by eighty millions of human beings subject to the nod of their distant and 
personally insignificant rulers, and passively obedient to their beck, ap- 
pears almost beyond the scope of possil)ility to accomplish ; but our won- 
der is still more highly excited when we consider that nearly the whole 
of these acquisitions have been secured during a space of little moie than 
half a century, and with an aid from llie motljcr country so comparatively 
trilling, as to appear utterly incapable of cftecting the gigantic results which 
it has produced. 

A hasty glance at the extent of the British possessions in India prior 
to the middle of the lasi century, will serve more forcibly to illustrate the 
rapidity of their growth. In the year lf)3!\ the. town of Madras with a 
territory extending aljout five miles along the coast, constituted the whole 
of these possessions; to this, after a lapse of twenty-live years, was added 
Bombay, and subse(piently Fort 8t. David ; and the acquisition of Cal- 
cutta, in completed the sum of their donjinions in India at the 

opening of the eigliteenth c(‘nt!iry. During the first fifty years which 
succeeded, the weakness of their resources and the jealousy of the sur- 
rounding nations restricted the Company from all attempts to extend their 
limits, which continued nearly (he same imlil the year 17,01), when those 
Wars commenced between the English and French in India, which in 
their course involved on one side or the other moht of the iieighlwiiring 
states, and which terminated in the expulsion of the Iriciich, and the sub- 
jection to the Briti.sli yoke of the greater jmrt of their native allies. It 
was thus that a petty contest between the rival traders of two distant and 
ho.stile nations, who had ()btain(*d u peaccalde footing on the shores of 
India, laid the found atioii of the British empire in that quarter, and gave 
the first impulse to that restless spirit of grasping ambition by which the 
Company’s government has never ceased to be actuated, and which has 
continued to agitate that unhappy country up to the present moment. 

In the course of the almost uiiintenuj>tcd scries of military successes 
which have since this period distinguished the career of the Indian army, 
numerous instances of distinguished merit must of necessity have occurred, 
which it is one of the most pleasing of the historian’s duties to record. 
The character of the British soldier is universally acknowledged as pre- 
eminent in cool and undaunted courage, in discipline, in hardihood, and 
jn perseverance ; and these qualities have been conspicuously displayed 
by that portion of our army which has been fated to encounter in India 
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difficulties and dangers unknown to those w'ho have never braved its fer- 
vid clime. Neither has the enemy with whom our handful of brave sol- 
diers have had to contend, however deficient in that moral energy which 
cannot bo expected to exist among a people who have tor ages bowed 
beneath the iron yoke of opj)ression, been despicable or inefficient. On 
the contrary, to their vast superiority of niiiubers and physical force they 
have added, especially ot late years, considerable skill in the management 
ofthose destructive impleniciits of modern warfare, (for the first knowledge 
of which it has been more than surmised that we are indebted to the in- 
ventive genius of the K>\.st,) together with a degree of discipline which, 
though far from rivalling or even approaching to that of our own soldiers, 
or of the native troops in our ranks, lias on many occasions been displayed 
in so cool and determined a manner as to call forth the admiration and 
applause of tliofse Ihitish commanders v.ho have been opjioscd to them. 
The intruduction of these essential improvements in the native armies has 
been in a great measure accomplislieil by means of Europeans, and espe- 
cially of En'iichiiien, whom they have had the policy to attach to their ser- 
vice ; and whose iuslructlons have succeeded in imjiarting to the once 
fechlc and disorganized masses of wliicli they are comjiosCd, a character 
of order and reguhiiitv, together with a degret; of skill and precision, which 
render them a formidable erioniy even when oi)p()sed to veteran and well 
disciplined troops, 

^ 'I'o put on record the distinguished services of the Indian Army in par- 
ticular, whirdi has been so actively engaged in contending with these nu- 
merous and founidable foes, and t('> supply the deticioncies in ‘The 
Iloyal Military Calendar/ tln-re appeared iii the course of the last year, 
from the ])en of the editor of that very excellent and highly interesting 
review of tlic services of tlie ito>al Ariny, the first volume of ‘ The East 
India Military Calendar/ This production was briefly noticed in terms 
of just commendation, in an early number of the Oiieiital Herald, and a 
feeling of regret was at the same time expiessed that the plan which the 
editor had thought pn^per to ado[)t tor the execulion of the work, precluded 
him from noticing many ot those celebrated martial characters whose 
gallant deeds shed a lustre on our arms during the w'ars which led to the 
establiidmient ol the British dominion in the East. We feel great plea- 
suie in infoiming our leadeis that this desideratum has nowMieen sup- 
plied, by the publication of a second volume of this highly meritorious and 
usetul coin}rijiuion / in which the editor, taking a more extended range, 
has been enabled to give insertion to the services of Lord Clive, and of 
t lose other gallant and dihiinguislied officers, his companions and succes- 
sors in arms, who commanded in India duiiiig the latter half of the last 
centuiy , and with w hose brilliant ex])loits the military history of that por- 
tion ol the 13ntl^]l dominions may be regarded as having commenced, 
lo some of the more considerable and important of these accounts we 
propose briefly to advert dwelling chiefly on those points wliich appear to 
he the least know n and the most interesting. 

Before we proceed to this portion of our subject we may, however, be 
allowed to notice a circumstance which, though not immediately connected 
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with the military services of our Eastern army, is calculated to cast addi- 
tional lustre on its reputation ; we allude to the literary and solentilio 
talents which many of its otiicers have possessed in a high degree, and 
which the peculiar circiimstaiicevS in which they have been placed have 
so frequently called into action, to the great advantage of the world of 
literature and science, which has been iudehtod to their zeal for much 
valuable and useful information. To illustrate this |M)sitioii it is surely 
unnecessary to mention the names of Col. Syim s, Col. \ViH\)id, Col. 
Mackenzie, Col. Lambton, Sir .John xVIalcolin, General Hardwicke, and 
of many others almost e([ually distinguished by their nltaclnnent to tlu'se 
pursuits, since the inemory of every one who is at all conversant w ith the 
literature of the East will doubtless larnish nunn'icus instances in its sup- 
port. Proud as we are of the military talents and glory of our country- 
men, we feel more })leased in the contemplation of this fact, uhieh is at 
once so creditable to the men who amidst the horrois and fatigues of war 
have devoted the energies of their active minds to th.e investigation, at 
every leisure mumeiir, ot the history, the antiquilics, and the manners of 
the people among w honi they have hccui engaged ; and on w hich they have 
been able to furnish such inipurtant iiiionuat on, and so highly iilustra- 
tivc of the genticnianly chaiacter and ac(juircmcnts of (he Ih itish oiiiccr. 
It was indeed rcf|uisitc that lho'?e on whom .so fiotjneiitly devolved the 
task of repre.'-eiifing the interests of their employers at the coiirls of the 
native princes, should }'<osscfis the education and the talents of civil life, 
andiM’comc versed inthc depaiimcntof the di))lomalist and the jioliiician ; 
and we accordingly meet with numerous instances among them in which 
the necessary actpiiremcnts for ilicse impoitant o!iic<'s were admit ably 
displayed. These however, as adapted to their personal intone, 4 and ad- 
vancement, and as meeting with their reward in llie goorl tltings of the 
world, possess few'cr claims on oiir etminiendaliou than thos(> studies to 
which tlie philolrtger, the antiquarian, and especially tin; geograplier are 
so deeply indeitted, and for which their gratitude is more fully merited 
by the army of India than by any other iiiiiitary body. It is liow'ever time 
to retiirn to the w’ork which w'c have just introduced to the notice of our 
readers. 

in the military history of hord Clive, with which llic present volume 
commences, connected as it is with the general history of India, mucli 
novel or additional information cannot be expected. 1 [ is .splendid career 
waa marked by a succession of fortunate enterprises which deservedly 
secured for him the character of a most able commander. To use the 
words of the great Lord Chatham, he was “ a heaven-born general, who, 
without being versed in military alfaira, had surpassed all the otiicers of 
his time,” and presented aii almost singular instance of a man trans- 
planted from the counting-house t<» the camp, and wielding alternately, aa 
circumstances dictated, the pen and thesw’ord with equal ability and stic- 
ccss. The memorable battle of Plas.sy, to which be wfui indebted for his 
title, and wdiich, according to Forbes, “not only amply revenged the per- 
fidious cruelty of the Mobaxiimedan despot, but gave the Company pow'er, 
W'ealth, and territory, in the fine.st provinces of India, where from a set 
cf licensed foreign merchants they became sovereigns of tlie country,'' 
terminated the military career of Lord Clive. His conduct on this occa^ 
ston was severely animadverted on by his adversaries, who pretended that 
tlieir accounts of the battle w'ere taken from the journal of Sir Eyre Coote, 
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then a Major commanding the third division, as read by him in the House 
of Commons. To rebut the charges which thus originated, the editor of 
the East India Military Calendar has given a detailed account of the 
events of that memorable day, from the pen of an officer at that time a 
Captain in the army, which corresponds in every material particular with 
that of Sir Eyre Coote, and aj'pears moreover to indicate great military* 
judgment on the part of Col. Clive. His arrangements for the engage- 
ment were admirable, and his conduct during the whole of it worthy of 
the high character which he had previously ac(piired ; and though in its 
progress errors were cominiried by tin? eagerness and unmilitary conduct 
of the commanding officer of one of the divisions, who advanced without 
orders about (iOO yards in front of the line, the ready genius of Col. Clive 
enabled him iinniediately to prevent llic enemy from availing himself of 
this indiscretion, and linally carried him on to a complete and decisive 
victory, with a loss compaiatively trifling on the part of tlie British. In 
reward for this service (Jol. (.’live was presented by the Nabob with a 
jaghire of .'1(),(K)()/. yearly ; the payment of which was withheld by the 
East India fw)inpany on liis return to England, where this unhappy man 
terminated his existence by Ids own band, after a continuance of the most 
drcadtul depression ofspirits under which any one man ever laboured, and 
wliich has usually been attributed to occunences in his life that did not 
properly tall under the cognizance of his military biographer. The mili- 
tary hi.s({try of any individual, and especially of Lord Clive, is indeed 
by no means aderpiate to fniidsli a just estimate of liis character. 

The succeeding aiticles, which are dedicated to tlie military biogra- 
phies ot Major General L:iwrer.ce, Avho lirst introduced a regular disci- 
pline among the British forees in India and trained the natives in their 
employ to light in the European manner ; of General Caillnuf^ of General 
Carnac, oi l.ieiit.-Gol. llaitlev, and of other di.stinguished oflicers, bring 
down the history ot tlie wars of Hindo().\tan lieyond thoyear 1770. Abound- 
ing witli ex})l<nt.s, many ot which are of the most sjiirilcd and interesting 
descri])tion, it is difficull to select from airinng so much valuable matter 
the most striking inciderts. One instance, howe\er, of coolness and in- 
trepidity, which occurred at the siege of Aluuedabad, in 1780, deserves 
especial tioticc. A breach had been eflbcted in the fort, and Lieut.-Col. 
Hartley led in person the column of grenadiers which followed the forlorn 
hope; but on teaching the toot of tlie breach intended to be stormed, he 
found that a treuclt had been dug during the night too ^vi(le and deep to 
be passed. In thi.s critical .situation, on casting his eye to the right he 
perceived a tower which had been breached, and the ascent, though diffi- 
cult, not impracticable. \\ ith that ardour, tliat quiokne.ss of conception, 
and that coup d wif, which form the leading features in a great military 
character, he innnediately ordered the forlorn hope and column to wheel 
to tiie right, saying to them ino.^t emphatically, “ Follow me, my lads !’* 
nnd was himseltiho third or lomth man on the top of tlie newly disco- 
vered breach, wLere the British colours w'ore immediately displayed. 

Never, says the writer of th.e note trom wh\ph these particulars are ex- 
tracted, and who acted on tliis occasion ashisaide-de-camo, never while 
existence lasts will the figure of Col. Hartley, when he turned to give the 
word to his men, be erased from my recollection. Col. Hartley was rather 
above the middle size, witli a liandsome and gentlemanlike figure. He 
carried no weapon, but an Andrew Ferrara, which had belonged to his 
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brave brother-soldier, Capt. James Stuart, who fell mortally wounded on 
the advance toPoonah in the preceding January ; but the dignity of his 
figure, the warlike spirit that flashed from his eyes, and the eagerness of 
his gallant soldiers to follow his orders, w'ould have formed a grand mi- 
litary subject for a painter/'" 

The services of Major Torriano, which occupy an important station in 
the present volume, will long be remembered with piide by our Kastern 
army ; and his admirable and obstinate defence of the fortress of Onore 
towards the close of the war with Tippoo Sahib, has peculiar claims on our 
consideration. The account of the operations of this important siege is 
given at considerable length from a manuscript narrative drawn up by 
Mr. Cruso, an intelligent surgeon, who participated in the perils and fa- 
tigues of the besieged, and whose opportunities of acquiring a full and 
aexurate knowledge of the whole proceedings were much inceased by his 
having been generally employed as the medium of communication between 
the respective commanders. On the first of January 1783, tlic British 
batteries under the command of Capt. Toniaiio opened against the fort, 
which was taken by storm on the (ith of the same month. Being disabled, 
by a wound which he had received on this occasion, from proceeding wdth 
the army, Capt. Torriano was left by^the unfortunate General Mathew's 
in command of Onorc and its dependencie.s, and the fort w’as at the same 
time constituted the grand magazine of tlie army. On the fall of Cun- 
dapore the stores were suljscijuently removed to that place, and a series of 
successes distinguished tin* pr()gre.s.s of the British arms during that and 
the ensuing months, until the commencement of April. At this period, 
some reverses having been experienced, a sudden panic seized the army, 
and a council of war wa.s held at Cundapore, by which it was decided 
that that ])ost was no longer tenable. Measures were immediately taken 
to ahjmdon it, though not a man of the enemy had yet made his appear- 
ance; the stores were burnt and destroyed, and the whoh' gairison retreated 
in a confused and straggling manner to Onore. Apprehensivt of the bad 
eft’ccts which might be produced among his own garrison by this pusilla- 
nimous conduct, Capt. Torriano, who had dctei mined to act uj) to tlie 
spirit of Ills orders by defending the fort to the last extremity, issued a 
general order, w Inch dei-lared that the first of those persons lately arrived 
from Cundaj)ore who betrayed a want of the proper spirit of a soldier, 
should be put to death, even w ithout the form of a Court M artial. By this 
vigorous step he succeeded in protecting his ewn troo])s from the panic 
which had seized their fellow-soldiers, whom he also had the good fortune 
to restore in some measure to their duty. lie tljeii made a spiiited exer- 
tion to recover the aitillery which had l)een abandoned at Cundapore; 
It how’ever failed, as the whole w'as by this time in the possession of 
the enemy, into who.se hands, from a w'ant of the necessary precautions on 
their part, more than half of the detachment which had been employed in 
this expedition also unfortunately fell. 

In proportion to the superior importance it derived from the losses 
and disgraces elsewhere iimurred, and to the necessity of making 
preparations for a vigorous oefcnce, the exertions of the garrison con- 
tinued to increase ; nor were they at all suspended in consequence of tho 
orders which soon after arrived from the Committee for the civil govci n- 
nient of Bednorc, which directed Capt. Torriano to evacuate and de- 
molish the fort, and to proceed with Ids troops to join the army at 
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Mangalore. To this communication the Commandant replied by urging 
his orders from the General, arid the serious detriment winch could not 
fail to result from his neglecting to lulfil them under existing circuni- 
stauces ; he therefore declined to obey the instructions thus transmitted 
to him, and they were subsecjuently so modified as to leave his proceeding 
entirely at his own discretion. He however despatched to Mangalore the 
whole of the troops which had come in from Cundapore, and prepared 
with the reinainhig garrison for the delence ol the fort. 

At this period, the commencement of May, the garrison of Onore 
amouiitcd in the whole to 743 persons, nearly one half of whom were raw 
recruits from the counfry, and only forty-two of the remainder were 
Kuropeans. 'I hese, in order to giie some confidence, were encamped near 
the glacis on the outside ol tlio fort, where tliey awaited the arrival of the 
enemy, ^\ho made his appeaiaucc on the 14th ol tiie same mouth, 
upwards of K),0(]0 str«jiig, under the command of Lutoph Ally Beg, 
a Persian veteran ollicer in the seiNiee ol the Nal)ob. Several \\ell 
directed sallies annoyed the enemy on his approach, but did not prevent 
him from taking up ,u position under tije walls, which he coniiiieiiccd 
cannonading on the t^Gth. A well directed soi tie, which took place on 
the 14lli of June, enabled the l)esicged to spil e; (lie cannon ol their ad- 
versaries ; hut (his spirited exploit Avas reiukicd unavailing by tlie speedy 
reparation of tlie woik.^, and the operations on both sides continued ivitli 
unabated vigour. 

On tlie 1st of .Inly a proof occuned of the expertness of the enemy’s 
French arLillorvmen, v.hich was productive of K«'rioiis personal conse- 
quences to Capt. Toiii.mo. Wldh* lading an IS jionnder in the breach 
(Iniiijg tlie heat of the cannonade, imnn'diutely aft(*r having stepped from 
behind it, on his first taking aim, a shot stiuck the inuzzle ol the gun; 
and just as he had moved fioin the stcond similar attempt, the trunnion 
was grazed by a second .shot; liowever, as the gun still remained service- 
able, iboUgb moved iVoin the din etion given, he made a third eftort, in do- 
ing which, a sliot struck ihe ciuss-iron that is bedded in the cap squares of 
tlie carriage, and carried oil the coin.s, which taking him across tlie breast, 
inflicted on him aA'eiy severe wound, iforn this time until the 2.0th of 
August, the enemy’s fire was kept up almost daily Avith great activity, and 
did considerable diiiuage to tlie works; to repair Avhieb the eoritinual atten- 
tion ot hutli ortieeis and men was lerpiircd, Avbieh Avas giA'^en witli such 
laudable alacrity, that the mined defences were generally rendered before 
the next morrririg not rnereiy lesjiectable, but even in nrany casts addi- 
tionally strengtlK’ued. 

By this zealous peiseA'crance tire enemy Avas prevented from gaining 
any advantage tluring the tbi’ee nror.tbs tbroirgh Avhicb bis cannonade 
was maintained ; and he subsequently changed liis plan of operations 
on receiving iutelligenee that a ecssatioir of hostilities had been agreed on 
betAveeii 4ip[)oo Sirltanir and the Coinmander-iti-Chief, irt which Onore 
was included. By this it Avas arranged that all operations should be 
suspended, and that c\'cry thing should remain in the then existing 
state ; that the garrison ot Onore should be furnished monthly with 
provisions Irom Bombay, and that a nrarket should be daily supplied to 
the fort. Witli these equitable aiTangements Lutoph Ally Beg did not, 
however, think lit to comply; and by the obstacles which he opposed to 
the introduction of provisions, the siege was converted almost into a 
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blockade. No communication was allowed to pass, except through 
his hands ; and while he ])revented, by the most vigilant attention, the 
least attempt at repairing any of the damage sustained by the cannonade, 
even within the foit, he not only strengthened his own intrenchraenls, 
but even took possession of several posts which had been previously left 
unoccupied, and actually assaulted and captured Fortiiied Island, within 
sight of tlie garrison. In vain did Capt. Torriano remonstrate against 
these violations of the treaty; sliuflling excuses, ajiologies, and the whole 
train of wily artifices which disgrace the diplomacy of Eastern courts, 
were resorted to, but no benelicial result was deiivcd from his repeated 
applications. Famine and disensc began now to cause dreadful iiavoc 
among tlie small garrison, from which daily desertions took place; and it 
appeared to be (he determination of the Sultaun's (leneral, to w eary out 
the perseverance of the Commandant. 13v similar nicaiis tlic ollicer 
commanding at Mangalore was induced to surrender that imjiortant 
station; and this intelligence was forwarded by Lutolph i\lly (leg to 
Capt. '{’orriano, with an olfer of the same terms, provided he also would 
capitulate. To this summons, that cllleer rejfiied that if was w'holly 
incompatible with British lionoiir to surrender a poM while it w'aa tenable, 
and that Onore would he held while theie was a iiorhC, a dog, or a rat, 
living in it.” This food the gariison was, in fact, reduced to at the 
cormnonceineiit of 1784 : lats wcie roasting in all (piarters of the town ; 
and when any cavalry hors(‘ was t ear death, his il'roat was ordered to 
be cut, and his tiesli preserved for food. Salted buffaioe’s and horse flesh 
mixed w'as the host diet which could be procured for the trooj)s, who were 
now reduced to aliout sixty effective men ; and a dish of the same was 
coDsluntly served at the (able of the commanding ollicer. From this 
distressing situation they \\'eie not relieved until the Kill) of March, 
w’hen (/n[)t, Torriano received ordeis to delivtn* up (Ite place, under tho 
treaty which had tlien Ijceu concluded. Thes«‘ iiistructious were willingly 
obeyed; and having succeeded, by very decKsive measuics, in rescuing 
the whole of the Brahmins who bad taken refuge in the fort from the 
dreadful late which w'ould have ayvaited them, had (hoy been left behind 
to the tender mercies ol’ Tippo ) Sahili, belauded at Bombay with the 
remains of his garrison, 12;J8 in number, sick included, on tluj 18th of 
April, having lost, during tin; eleven months of the siege, by death, 
desertion, kc., 50.5. 

The novelty of most of tluj details of this brave and gallant defence, 
and the spirited and judicious conduct of the able ollicer who commanded, 
have insensibly led us into greater length than we had contemplated, in 
noticing its more prominent features. We must, therefore, hasten to 
call the attention of the reader to a few of the more striking points wdjicli 
are comprised in the remaiuder of the volume, but must not omit to notice 
that Major Torriano, on his return to England, presented to the Court of 
Directors a memorial in defence of the Indian array under the command 
ol General Mathews, from the charges of wanton cruelty and bnrl^arity 
Mhich had been brought against them in the Annual Register for 1783, 
which is given in a note to his memoirs; and is stated to liave been per- 
feclly satisfactory to Mr. Burke, who expressed considerable regret at 
having so hastily given publicity to this offensive matter, which he pro-^ 
raised to take the earliest opportunity of contradicting. An extract of a 
communication from Lieut.-Col. Gordon to the editor, which is ap- 
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pended as a note to tlie biography of that gaflant officer, also fully 
contradicts the statements in the article referred to, relative to the barba- 
rities which are there detailed Jis having accompanied the storming of 
Annantapoor. ISo lar fiom “four hundred beautiful women, pierced 
with the bayonet, and expiring in one another’s arms,” being “ in this 
situation treated by the liritish with every kind of outrage Col. Gordon 
declares thaf “ not a vjomnjt lost her life within the garrison excepting 
one old woman and a childy who weio accidentally wounded on the first 
fire from the forlorn hope, after forcing the second gateway.” It is pleasing 
to sec, even at this disjance of time, these calumnies thus completely 
rebutted ; and tlo se r(‘])li(s cannot be loo frequently rejjeated, nor too 
widely circulated, .since tl.c human mind is so readily and deeply imbued 
by detraction that it is all times dilucultto obliterate its impressions. 

l\as.viiig over the distijignisbcd .services of l.ieut.-Gciicral Brown, 
Major-General Burrell, CoJ. Bear.se, Sir Barry Close, and many other 
highly meritorioiH ollic(‘is, ubich our space prevents ns from noticing, we 
sbq) for a moment at a singular circumstance A\lii('h is mentioned in the 
memoir of Sir David Ogilby, and whieh can scarcely, uc believe, be 
paralleled in the hisiory of Kurnpean warfare. At the siege of Cotam- 
pallnm, the garrison of which amounted in numerical strength to twelve 
times that of the (let.iehiuont .seat ngain^t it, whieh this gallant officer 
commanded, two J^)ligrir princes, affected friends to the b!ngli.sh interest, 
hut whose troops aetnally held the place for the Siiltaun, came without 
leave of admission into the lines, to pay, as they alleged, a visit to the 
English officer. Convecsiiig, however, without resc'i’ve in his presence in 
the Tamul laitgnnge, in wldu h, unluckily for them. Sir David Ogilby was 
a proficient, tlieir a.slonislnnent was great w'lien they found themselves 
arrested ns spie.s and traitors; and orders were given for tlieir execution, 
by being bio wm from the three -pounder jucce of ordnance, precisely at 
seven o c lock the next morning, unle.ss the fort had previously surrendered 
at discietion.^ It is a]nu».s^ mmcce.syary to add that this bold stroke was 
productive of the rlesirtd effect. 

Ihe .services of Major-General Bentson, which were chiefly directed to 
the engineer di'partment, and in whkii he di.'^played talents that have 
seldom been exceeded, are givoji with considerable dc'tall, and merit 
the conspienoiis station w hich they occiipy. 'I’o him was Loid Cornwallis 
indebted lor that important discovery wliicli indneeti a total change in the 
mode ol attack on the strong position of Bangalore, and which occuning 
at a period when nearly the w’hole of the ainnuinilion had been expended 
without etiec.t, was then tlie mean.s ot achieving its conquest in twenty- 
four hours with a very tiifling loss on the part of the besiegers. By this 
fortunate circiiinstancc many lives were saved, the siege incalculably 
extwiited, and the army was released from the constant liarassing to 
which it was exposed horn that of Tijipoo Sultaiin, which continually 
hovered around tlie Kngli.>h lines. In the glorious and decisive campaign 
ot 1 / 9. , the merits ol Major Beatson were equally conspicuous. Not 
only was the plan which he presented, and which jwinted to the reduction 
of Senngapatarn ns the first and immediate object of the campaign, ap- 
proved by Lord Mornington, to whose }>reviou.sly conceived ideas on the 
subject it was ojiposed ; but the attack of that important fortress was 
conducted in conformity with his advice. The Madras and Bombay 
engineers had presented a different plan for the operations against that 
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stupendous fortification, which was set aside in favour of that of Major 
Bealson ; and few men would have possessed like him that moral energy 
which strengthened him to undertake the sole responsibility of a mode of 
attack which was opposed to the opinions of those men to whose hands 
its execution was necessarily intrusted. Tho complete success, however, 
which attended it, amply demonstrated its excellence; and gratifying as 
the result was to all who had a share in tliat gallant struggle, to the heart 
of Major Bcatsoii it must have been productive of a triumph which amply 
recompensed him for his previous anxiety. Suhseqoently to this period, this 
able officer was not engaged in active service, althongli he was still most 
beneficially employed in new modelling the East India Company’s esta- 
blishment at St. Helena, in which command he conducted himself in a 


manner worthy of the high character he had always maintained, 'i’he 
Keport, from his own pen, of “ the operations of tlie riglit column in tho 
attack upon Tippoo Sultaun’s fortified camp on tlic niglit of the 6th of 
February 1 79 2 ,”a\ liicli is appended to his memoir, contains much interesting 
detail, and developes the real cause of the failure of that well conceived 
enterprise, which nj)])eiirs to have ])een entirely owing to an error in the 
wording of the orders, to the letter of which, (hd, Nesbitt, in opposition to 
Major Beatsoi), obstinately peisisted in adhering. 

'I'he services of Major-Oeneral (Joddard, of Major I)’y\giiilar to whoso 
gallant exertions was chiefly owing the progress made by tho Britisli arms 
in Java, and of IJeiit.-Col. Nugent, are .strongly calculated to excite tho 
attention of all who feel an interest in the affairs of India ; but for these 
we arc compelled to refer to the work itself, 'i he defence however of 
Delhi, by Major-Cicneral Burn, requires to he hri('fly noticed, and will 
ahvays be regarded bv military men as a iiio.st successful elVort of united 
skill and fortitude. A ni(‘re skctcJi of tlic nature of the place will suffi- 
ciently illustrate the unleiiable nature of tliis city, tlic walls of which aro 
upwards of tea miles in circumference, the whole much decayed, and 
were never intended to be used as defence,'* ; yet this immense extent was 
successfully inaintaiiK'd by a comparatively frilling force, until the siege 
was rai.scd by tiic approach of the grand aimy, again.st lu'arly 20,000 
men A\ith a full train of artillery, which was employed with almo.st inces- 
sant activity. This gallant dehmee well merited the apj)rebation wdiich 
It still continues to receive, and which should always accompany such 
spirited and unabating fiimncss as was displayed during it.s course. 

Here, however, we must pause; and, afrer exhiinting to the F.uropcan 
reader a sketch of some of the difficulties attendant on the inarch of an 
Indian army, which will also be strongly exemplified by referring to the 
original and authentic details of the retreat of the detachment under 


Brigadier-General Mon.son, wliich concludes the volume, proceed to close 
this notice. A detachment of the army under the command of Col. Leslie, 
alter crossing the Jumna, arrived, at the end of five hours’ march, at tlie 
only well which had been seen on the road ; the spirits of the troops 
became instantly cheered with hope, but they were doomed to further 
suffering, as the w^ll w as found to be quite dry. Proceeding on its march 
in this distressed condition, the intense heat of the sun, with scorching 
hot winds on a dry extensive plain, was dreadful ; and nearly fifty sepoys 
and followers of the camp perished from the want of water. Some of the 
'"ells at which they arrived about noon had been stopped up, and others 
poisoned, by the enemy ; fortunately however this was not the case witn 
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all, and the detachment halted from its fati^ies. Upwards of twenty 
officers foil sick in consequence of this day’s march ; Captain James 
Crawford, one of the best officers in the army, died raving mad, and 
three or four others died a few days alter, from the same cause. The 
tliermometer w’as from 114® to 120® in the tents, notwithstanding thick 
linings and a largo fly five or six feet fmm the tent. 

We have now^ as far as the limited space to which we are necessarily 
restricted will allow, passed in rcvie\/ some ot the most considerable and 
interesting of the biographical notices contained in the present volume, 
and have also, by compressing as much as possible several of the curious 
details with which it abounds, endeavoured to introduce our readers to a 
more intimate acfjuaintance with the valuable stores which it comprises. 
From these brief skr-tches, some judgment may be formed of the variety 
and importafice of tlio matter which the editor has collected together 
from private ns ivell as public sources of information. The novelty which 
attaches to ninny of the details given in this work, as well as the authenti- 
city Avhicli is stamped upon them by the character of the men on whose 
authority they rest, must give it a peculiar value in the eyes of the his- 
torian; while the biilliant exploits of which it is destined to perjietuate 
the memory, cannot fail to stimulate the young aspirant after professional 
fame, to einul.ate the gallantry and conduct of those whose glorious deeds 
are hero recorded. 

It will he seen by a reference to the title, that the editor has confined 
liimself to notices of the “ Oeneral and hheld Officers” of the Indian Army ; 
but we are happy to perceive that he pnrjinses s|)eedily to puhlisli a third 
Toluni(», w'hich shall contain, in addition to the services of the Field officers 
not yet given, those also of the Captains who have most particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, many of whom, we w’oll know’, havf fully merited 
the honour of a station in such a w’ork, by the hide of officers who have 
attained to a higher rank in the service. 


ON MV GUAY IJAIRS. 

My nigdit-cornplexioncd locks arc tinged wu’th snow, 
But not through years; nor know I other cause, 
t nless pale thought 'J’imc’s livery doth bestow, 
Forestalling Age’s pity-lacking law’s. 

^ ct can’t I quench the hope my .soul that draw’s 
To .sc.^reh tor fame about oblivion’s stream, 

V, hose banks, just like the footing of a dream, 

The sluggish current ever w’astes and gnaws. 

And as Pidides, in Scamander’s flood, 
lletreating, battled with the angry w’ave, 

So strives my pen to rear some slight abode 
To house my name, when the devouring grave 
Shall over me and all my friends have strode 
With haughty foot that tramples down the brave. 


Bion. 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL— LIBEL ON LORD HASTINGS AND OTHERS. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sii^ — In the Asiatic Journal, for November, I have seen a letter 
signed “ Justitia,” — the continuation of some former corres|X)ndence 
with you. 

with those portions of its spiteful contents which concern you personally, 
it is none of my business to meddle : you are possibly able, and probably 
willing enough to defend yourself, at this time of day, against the second- 
hand Jibuse of second-rate slanderniongers. 

Neither do I consider it worth the while, or becoming the station, of 
any freeborn and free-hearted Englishman, to waste argument or notice 
on the unworthy opinions disclosed by this degenerate countryman. In 
the East Indies, in the baleful service of the Conipany, and under such 
Despots as your Adams and Amiikusts, it may ])e tlic fashion tf) think 
tliat simple “ contumacy ” on the part of any sul)ject tow'ards any 

Government f is at all times a crime per se,‘ — without leference to 
who is right and who wrong. It may be there allowable to hold, that 
Englishmen in ^vil life should he “ sent ahovt their business ” ® for 
treating “orders of their suejiJUOKs (!) with contempt:’' — that it is 
criminal in so mean a creature as a Briti.sli Free Mariner “ to set up his pro- 
tended dignity in opposition to the opinioi»s or mandates of the delegated 
administration of a Bjitisli Dependency: — that apparent contempt ” 
for such “ T.EGiTii\iATiw/w//mnVy " is irreverence towardsdodll! — 
that a religious, because a Icyitimate-revcriny Journal, like the Asiatic, 
is justified in the pious fraud of falsely reporting a rival's speech.^ If 
such doctrines he the fa.diion under the India Company's system, I can 
but say that tlie Company and their system, which breeds such j)rinciples 
and such men, are a nuisance in a free .state, and cannot too speedily 
be abated. 

But my immediate business, Mr. Editor, is with the conclusion of this 
letter. The writer, unknown it is true, and only to ])e guessed at from 
his warm defence of the Court’s notorious despatch of the ‘ 28 th November 
1821 ^ — this ])rofessed abhorrer of all “ anonymous appeals involving 
slander on individuals, and unfounded calumny,”’ has not scrupled to 
indite and publish the following atrocious and actionable libels on the 
Marquis of Hasting.s, Mr. and Captain Russell, Sir Wm. Uumbold, 
Dr. Lamb, Messrs. Hastings and William Palmer. 

I heartily congratulate the Proj)riotorg in having a Court of Directors who have 
manfully and fearlessly exposed and reprobated the shameful iufiigues which tlie 
Hyderabad I*apcrs disclose. I siiij'-le out no individual — BE IIE high or now— 
who may have taken a part in the business. It appears to be of a most nefarious 
emracter; and whether one party is to blame or another, all I care about is, tliat 
of Directors should set their faces against such measures, in a inanuer 
so decided, that it shall be a guide to all future Governineiits to avoid Ictidiiig 


J Asiatic Joum. p. 553. ® p. 552. * p. 5.53. ^ p. 5.52. « ibid. 

, P. 70, Hyderabad Papers : not the 1st Nov. as erroneously quoted in Asiatic 

Journal, p. 553. 7 p.533. 
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M Amtic Joumai’^-Lihel on 

themfielvea to the insidious representations of interested parties , imbued \iith a 
cupidUy that would wring tiik heart's blood from the poor Native Prince® 
whose coffers were douincd to be the prey of such usurious vultures. 

I am not bo unreasonable as to expect the assent of a single reader to 
my anonymous declaration of individual opinion cqjpcerning the trans- 
actions or the men, thus spoken of by this most foul-mouthed calumniator. 
But of the Hyderabad Papers, multiplied copies are in circulation among 
the Proprietors of India stock, and their Iriends; the questions are ot 
great public interest, likely to become matter ot Parliamentary discussion 
in both huuscs and it is in the junver of almost every one to get access 
to these paj)ers. I do tllercfoie earnestly entreat those who desire to think 
and judge lor theinsclves, to withhold all manner ot hcliet and confidence 
from the slanderous and libellous deiumciatious in this manifesto; from 
the deiiii-otlleial press of the ruling party in the Direction, I entreat them, 
by their love of justice towards so many men ; towards the absent, the 
oppressed, the ruined,— to read and judge for themselves. I have no fear 
of the result; being persuaded that no honest and unbiassed man can 
read this volume thro.\i;^b, without being fully satisfied of tlic innocence of 
the accused on all the material points, and of the guilt, madness, or folly 
of their oppressors, the late and present Governnieiit of Bengal. 

But those who w'ould read the Papers to advantage, must do so with 
perseverance ; as they go along, they must make their own notes and 
references: — for, witli felicitous carelessness, the editors of tliis fearful- 
sized volume have omitlcd to smooth the reader’s rugged path hy sucli 
aids of indexes and references as might tempt perusal, and take off some- 
thing of forbiddingness. It was no jiart of their object so to do. 

The essence of tlic infamous charges countenanced by the majority 
against the individuals particularized before, is specified with concen- 
trated venom in the (piotatlon from the Asiatic Journal recited before. 
The shufflings and affectations about “ jiioif and low,” “ naming no 
individual.'* “ tcaobini: futuiik governments,” Arc. are quite needless; 
the inuendoes of the libeller are plain enough. They w'ound, inasmuch 
as it is profoundly humiliating to those against whom they are anony- 
mously levelled, to have lieen subjected to such assaults of the base and 
vulgar, even when unsuccessful. 

But if a perusal of the Papers shall fully prove tq^encral satisfaction 
the converse of all the assertions against the Marqms of Hastings, and 
the other gentlemen, what will be the consequence to all parties, accusers 
and accused ? 

1. It it shall be demonstrated, in respect to the Marquis of Hastings, 
that he did not spend one shilling of his w'ard’s fortune ; that he did not 
g)prove, hut discouraged, her husband (Sir \V, Rumbold's) joining the 
Hyderabad Bank ; that lie sanctioned no transaction of that house with 
the Nizam, but for public ends — bond Jide, to benefit that state, and 
strengthen the alliance : 


* TOs poor Native Prince is a personage whom the Resident at Hyderabad him- 
self declares to nave a hoard of private treasure not surpassed by any Monarch in 
Europe, not a rupee of which would he suffer to be touched for any purpose but 
to. minister to his private pleasures. His public coffers were emptied by his own 
minister, Chundoo Loll, whom the East inoia Company's Govenunenthad fixed on 
this/ieer Prince for their benefit rather than his own. 




2w Hit alaU Am Brndtaati, Mr. RtmuHlf tbit' 

hei« imiAceAt any cwMdimt combiiillion, or other unworthy or con^ 
cealed acti, in dereliction of hU duty; t^t he did not promote the 
adranlage of the bank iwdef colour of piiblic good ; that he was a most 
deservii^ and ablt' servant; and, in the most trying times, through id§* 
enei^y, backed by the sinews of war furnished from this bank, did caush^ 
a disaffected ally to render all the service of a zealous friend 

3. If it be made to appear, incontrovertibly, with respect to the bank 
of Palmer and Co., at Hyderabad, that their transactions were fair, 
honourable, above-board, beneficial in an eminent degree to the Nizam*S' 
country and government, by creating and organizing public credit; by’ 
lowering the general and ancient rates of usance ; by introducing largely- 
the consumption of British manufactures, and by sinking vast sums in 
opening new channels for the produce of the country ; that their conduct' 
was even signally patriotic and most beneficial to the British Govern* 
ment, in the critical moment of a general native confederacy against 
England, by their large and hazardous advances of funds, without which 
the Nizam’s regular troops could not have moved, or been kept embodied^ 
far less have co-operated so effectually as they did in all Loi^ Hastings’^ 
military operations; that the loan so gratuitously assumed to be fictitious,* 
was real, its interest and bonus reasonable in rate, and equitable in prin* 
cjple, under due advertence to time, place, and like transactions, in Eng* 
land and elsewhere : — 

Ir ALL THIS CAN BE PROVED from the Papers before the public, 
and there is no doubt but it will be so proved, what will that English 
public then say to those rulers abroad who have, nevertheless, first 
calumniated the Marquis of Hastings and, Mr. Russell, or encouraged' 
their being calumniat^ behind their backs ; and, following that up in a 
blind and mad career of persecution, proceeded, step by step, 1st, to cut 
down, arbitrarily, and ex post facto, the contracts of the bank to an' 
assumed standard of English interest on a doubtful point of law ; 2d, to 
forfeit their own pledged security ; 3d, to interdict all intercourse between 
the bank and its great state debtors ; 4th, to inhibit the said debtors from 
paying acknowledged and guaranteed balances which they were honour* 
ably ready to discharge ; 5th, to outlaw the bank, by proclBiraing it out 
of t|m pale of Bri^ countenance and protection ; dth, to proscribe and 
banish the Europm partners, without trial, or without ^ving decent 
time ffw winding up their vast concerns of a million and a half ; and, 7th, 
to expel the native partners, by force or influence, from the territories of 
a nominally independent ally I 

The doM of tMs eventful history may easily be anticipated. It endedy 
a fiiw mmiths^igo^ as it could not but end — ^in the bankruptcy of the 
firm, iavolvuig: not •Only the total ruin of the unfortunate and persecuted 
pmtners,-^* butwxnfiaite desUucticm of property^ in the persons of nft- 
meroMs crettitofB an j cbnstituoits, European aOd native. 

It is not the least remarkable feature in tliis memorable and successful* 
campaign of might against right, to see their creditors and trustees 

1^ coovnidhg and mest eloquent Viiidication,with the forcible Memorial of 
Mn WHHtin Pslmeivare in print also, andibrm essential portions of the evidence^ 

Ooiifirir for DeMber In which hare lieeB adverliied 

tim eiediton ntRydetaMj Mrsttimgi«idhitfo^ 
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and condoling with their bankrupt debton, assu^ them of 
uttdiminished confidence and esteem, even after the house was irretiievabty 
crushed— actually voting, out of the little divisible property and scanty 
funds, gratuities and allowances to the unfortunate partners, and finally 
declaring, on a review of assets and debts, that the firm was fully solvent, 
and possessed a largo surplus of 140,000/. if the Nizam’s Government 
were not forcibly prevented from paying its just and admitted debts.— 
This too, under the very nose of “ their superior,” ‘ the jealous Resident, 
the party mainly concerned in the tragedy, aiid possessed of theirrespon* 
sible power to deprive of ^employment, and “ send about his business**^ 
every refractory resolutioner and protester, who should not sit down con- 
tent^ with the loss of his property. 

It will be seen that the above view of this Hyderabad story differs not 
a little from that givfo to the world by the majority of the Directors, 
and now bitterly re-echoed in their Asiatic Journal. Tliis view, never- 
theless, is the true one — fully supported by the Papers ; and whatever 
may be said now by House4ist majorities of voters at Leadenhall-street, 
when the question is tried, this is the view that will bq taken of their 
odious and disgraceful violences, by those who come after us, and who 
are likely to judge more impartially, perhaps. . 

In these Hyderabad Papers, one looks in vain to discover the secret 
motive for so much cruelty and persevering oppression. Was it fatuity — 
was it madness — was it wickedness — on the part of Governor Adam and 
his followers in and out of Council ? They are all of them India Cm- 
pany*$ civil servants : they seem to have taken every thing in trust 
from tlioir partial and prejudiced fellow-servant the Resident; to have 
examined into no facts; scrutinized no accounts,® Judging by dates, 
they seem even to have hurried on one of their most frightful decisions/ 
and most indecently partiaUReport^ to the Directors, after the arrival 
q/* Lord Amherst, but before he assumed the government, as if to 
preclude the new Governor-General from going into the merits of the 
question at issue, or from interposing to prevent the oppressive deporta- 
tion of the European partners, a matter ot prerogative, resting not witli 
the majority of Council, but with the Governor -General for the time 
beina. 

They might have saved appearances, and spared their breathless haste, 
if they had better known their man. His Lordship afpears to have been 
speedily bitten by his rabid associates ; to have joined full cry in the hunt; 
and to have come gallantly in at the death.* 

If all this be proVed, will the citizens -of London — will bankers 
and merohante, or any who appreciate the importance of holding pro- 
perty sacred in a free commercial state like England— will they endure 
that such governor, councillors, and public officers, &c, &c, shall remain 


* See Justitia's Letter, p. 552. a Ibid 

. J.palhe«ccoui>t.ofW.Priii,.r4C(,. S.^ Hyd. Pap. 589-701. - 
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in possession of ^wer;-to play these fantastic tricks with the property, 
to say nothing of the persons of their fellow-subjects, in the remote 
East i Will they be satisfied with procuring the removal of the individual 
despots, without also destroying the despotism ? Will they tolerate that 
powers, useless for any honest purpose to a just administration, but 
shown to be susceptible of such mischievous abuse in the hands of infu- 
riated or infatuated party spirits—shall be any longer intrusted to men 
virtually irresponsible, from remoteness, and from the costliness of judicial 
redress ? 

It is indeed high time to establish some check of public opinion by the 
press, whether by institutions and corporations, or by infusion of other 
elements than Company’s servants into the Indian councils ; such deeds 
of darkness as are here disclosed could scarcely have occurred where there 
was any fear of the local community’s opinion. ^ 

Yet be it well remembered, when the hour of reckoning arrives, that 
only four out of twenty-four Directors appear, from these Papers, to have 
testified disgust or abhorrence of the abominable proceedings of their ser- 
vants abroad. Frenzy and party violence iu the councils of the Directors 
seem to have well kept pace with the precipitation of Governor Adam — 
a name now become associated, during a very brief possession of supreme 
power, with two or three memorable things in the annals of Indian pro- 
♦conaular tyranny. 

But no press— no institutions — no courts — can avail ; nor can property 
and industry ever be truly secure, so long as the awful power of arbitrary 
and summary banishment is allowed to remain with the executive abroad, 
while no available mode of easy and cheap redress against its abuses 
exists at home. This flagrant case of the dispersion of innocent partners, 
and the compulsory bankniptcy of a vast establishment, as exhibited in 
the Hyderabad Papers, sliows to what disgraceful purposes arbitrary 
power HAS been perverted by wickedness once, and may be again, by 
incapacity or w'eakness. Whether w’e are to profit by the experience, 
remains to be seen. 

I conclude with a few words to the slanderer whose letter has given 
rise to this defence of those against whom he has gallantly endeavoured 
to sharpen public prejudice, by aggravating and exaggerating, as far as 
the lanMagc of “ gentlemanly tirade” can do so, the ridiculous, insulting, 
but self-disgracing abuse of the majority among the Directors. 

The words shall be taken from his own letter : 

Let the galled jade wince, and not complain if he now winces under the'chastise- 
nient given him in an anonymous mode, the principle of which he has himself 
vindicated, whatsoever slander upon individuals it involved, or however unfounded 
the calumny. — p, 53J. 

A Friend to the Absent. 

NOTE. 

It was intended to have given a detailed reply to thq tirade of Jusjitia, in our 
present number ; as well as to present the readers of this work with an analytical 
review of CapUun Seely’s late volume, entitled ‘ A Voice from India }’~the 
writers of both these productions deserving to be associated, for the equuity of 
their talents, and the similarity of their views. The unexpected and protracted 
illness of the ^itor, which has prevented the accomplishment of m^y other 
intended labours, compels him to defer this also to a future opportunity. The 
delay is, perhaps, of less importance in this, than in any other case ; from the little 
F^bability of such writings, as those adverted to, making any unfavoureble im- 
pression ; or exciting any other sensations than those of {Uty for the feelings, and 
contempt for the understandings, of their authors. 

F2 
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TO THB WASiN& MOOK» 


Upon the dusky wave 
Thy crescent plays, 

What time the silent Night 
Flies through heaven’s lofty ways^ 
Like a ofute Turkish slave, 

Before the Morning bright. 

Tis sw^t to see thy horn 
In-lky serene, 

When crowding stars appear, 

Thick as, in Autumn seen, 

The golden ears adorn 
The quick retreating year. 

We see thy changefiil face 
Grow bright or pale ; 

And feel the link of time 
Drawing us to the vale. 

With unrelaxing pace, 

Whence none can l^kward climb. 

Yet, yet we love thy light, 

Auspicious Moon ! 

And landscapes tinged by thee ; 

Nor does the flaming noon 
Of Summer, put to flight 
Tliy gentle memory. 

Perchance, old fables may 
Increase the glow 
Of what we feel at night ; 

And thou to Dian’s brow 
Owe half the silver ray 
That makes thy look so bright 

If so, I love thee more. 

Neglected Queen ! 

Whose thousand altars smoked 
In Hellas, —sacred scene! 

Where lovely dames of yore, 

Tbj numen chaste invoked. 


Biov. 



tdi CATHCNUC ASSOCIATION OF lABtAND* 

^ To the Sdkor of ike Oriental Herald. 

SiRf^I have read in the public prints of this day, with no amah satisfius* 
tion, the spirited, yet orderlf proceedings of the Catholic Association^ at 
Dublin, on the 9th instant. He must be, indeed, unworthy the name of 
Protestant, (if that name imply a regard to what is just and reasonable,) 
or rather would exemplify the spirit of Popery in its worst times, who 
should withhold from the Catholics of Britain and Ireland, his best wishes 
for the successful assertion of their too long ^regarded claims to the 
rights and immunities of free citizens. 

The purpose, however, for wliich I now' refer to the proceedings of the 
Association, is to notice a passage imthe eloquent and argumentative 
speech of Mr. Dcvereux. That gentleman remarks, that in every 
reign, from Cromwell downward, the British ambassador has had specific 
instructions to protect the Protestants.” 

I was immediately reminded of the highly-eminent protection, not only 
of English Protestants in France, but also of French Protestants them- 
selves, which, though so honourable to the reiffn of Cromwell, has been, 
so far as I have observed, unnoticed by republican or royalist historians. 
I refer to the secret articles of the ** Treaty of Peace between the King- 
dom of France and the Republic of England, Scotland and Ireland ; done 
at Westminster, the 3d oi November, 1655.” The contracting parties 
were Louis XIV. the most Christian King of France and Navarre, and 
the most serene and potent Lord Protector of the Republic,” &c. I have 
the treaty, translated, no doubt, from the Latin of Milton, in ‘ A General 
Collection of Treaties,' 1752<vol. iii, p. 149. — The seven secret articles, 
in French, appear to have escaped the researches, even of Dr. Harris, 
the biographer of Cromwell and the Stuarts. I find them in an * Appendix 
to Political Essayst 1701, by Charles Davenant. The two concluding 
articles w'ere as follows : 

** Art. VI.— Qu'en toutes lea villes et bourgs de ce royaume, oU il y aura del 
havres et des ports, la nation Angloisc y aura commerce, et y pourra faire bastir 
des temples pour Texercisc de la religion, ct serararmis aux Francois de la religion, 
qni y seront aux enrirons, d’y faire prescher en Francois." That in all the cities 
and towns of the kingdom, where there are harbours and ports, the English nation 
shall carry on commerce, and may erect temples for the exercise of their religion, 
wd that the French of the religion, residing in the neighbourhood, may have preach- 
ing there, in French. 

Art. VII.— Que les Edits de Janvier et de Nantes seront executes selon leurs 
formes et teneurs, et toute la nation AngloisS demeurera caution pour I’execution 
des dits Edits." Ihat the Edicts K)f January and of Nantes shall he executed 
according to their full import, and that the whole English nation shall be a perpe- 
tual guarantee for the execution of those Edicts. 

The Edict of Nantes, which was finally verified in 1599, is well known, 
especially from the injury to France and the advantage to England, oocA* 
eioned by its impolitic revocation. What was the Edict of January, 1 
cannot ascertain. Sully (b. L) mentions as ** the famous Edict of July,*' 
under Hen. IIL, one of a very different tendency, wherein all the Hugo#- 
note were ordered, either to ^ to mass, or to leave the eountry in iht 
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months/' The Edict of January, named no doubt, from the month of Its 
registration, might be “ the Edict of sixty- three Articles "in 1676 ; by 
which, according to Sully, “ chambers of justice, composed^equally of Pro- 
testants and Catholics, w#e granted in the principal parliaments an 
equitable provision, wMch may furnish a seasonable hint to Protestant 
legislators for Catholic Ireland* Yet it is to be feared that Protestant 
legislators will be the last among Protestants to discern the signs of the 
times. The reign, however, 'of the Peels i^d the Eldons cannot be 
endless. 

' Catholic Pro’Iestant. 

Dec. 14, 1824. 


ORDERS OF THE DIRECTORS, TO APPEAL AGAINST ALL JUDICIAL 
DECISIONS AGAINST THEIR GOVERNORS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Oriental ftcrald. 

Sir,— A discussion arose a few days ago in a company of East Indians, 
out of the case of the Bombay merchant, Cursetjee Monackjee ; and, 
although you have already given much attention to this case, yet as what 
I am about to submit to you, extends to subjcc.ts not confined to that 
matter, you will, perhaps, kindly endeavour to find room for my present 
communication. 

A civilian of the company w’as at a loss to discover the good grounds 
on which’ the Judge, who last tried the cause, complimented the pre- 
sent Government of Bombay, at the expense of the Government under 
whom the transaction took place. It was contended that the then Govern- 
ment acted on the legal opinion of their established law officers, on the 
legal construction of a legal instrument, and that such Government had 
scarcely an option as to the line of conduct adopted towards Cursetjee 
Monackjee. And it was farther contended, that if the present Government 
should persevere in their apprehended intention of appealing the cause to 
the King in Council— after three trials at bar, all given against the East 
India Company — the eulogy of the Judge who last tried it (then igno- 
rant, as it may be supposed, of such intended appeal) will be proved to be 
undeserved. 

Be this as it may, another of the company made the following assertion 
(and this is the immediate cause of my troubling you), viz. that the Indian 
Governments have no choice in cases of this kind given against them in 
tho Supreme Courts ; that the positive orders of the Court of Directors 
are, to appeal all such cases to the King in Council^ without considering 
their merits or any other point connect^ with them. 

Several of the company believed this to be true. I am disposed to 
doubt it. I will admit that formerly, in Bombay, when there was no 
lugher a civil- tribunal than the Mayor s Court, (and in earlier days pos- 
sibly at the other Presidencies of India also,) such orders were binding on 
the Bombay Government;— but I cannot believe that, with the extended 
jurisdiction and superior respectability of the proient Courts, such orders 
can continue to etiat. 
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To my jFt«f-5or». 

The point resolves itself into this — ^If the present Government of Bom- 
bay be actually subject to such general instructions^ no blame can rest 
with that Government on the ground of its obedience, in so appealing 
the case in question : — the blame, if any, rests^ elsewhere. But if such 
general instructions do now bind all, or either, of the Governments of 
India, are they in accordance with the common principles of English law 
and equity ? Have they, in their spirit, a reasonable respect to the 
Supreme Courts of Judicature now established at all the Presidencies of 
India ? Ought such instructions to continue to exist ? 

If you, Sir, \)ossess the means, of informing the public on the matters 
indicated in the preceding paragraph, you will render an acceptable ser- 
vice to many of your readers. If you do not, some of your legal or other 
correspondents may, perhaps, afford us satisfactory information, 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

A. Z. 


' NOTE OF THE EDITOU. 

We have no knowledj^^ whatever of the existence of such an order as that 
adverted to by our inquiring Correspondent ; but we shall be glad to learn from 
those who may be able to offer accurate information on this subject , and, when 
possessed of the fact, we shall be the better prepared to offer an opinion on its con- 
sequences and effects. ' 


TO MY FIRST-BORN. 


I think of thee with many fears, 

For what may be thy lot in future years. 

Wordsworth, 


Sa d welcome to thee, sinless child ! 

.Sad welcome to this land of grief! 

Alas ! the thorns that strew the wild 
May make thy path as sad as brief ; 
While pleasure's meteors cross thy w'ay, 

And lead thy weary feet astray I 

With sighs I hail thy presence here, 

Nor hope nor joy my bosom warms; 

Who gave thee to this world so drear, 

May see thee in its darkest storms ; 

May hear thee curse thine hour of birth,’ 
And mourn thy pilgrimage on earth 1 

Short course thy father’s years have sped, 
But not Untainted in their flow ; 

The shades that Time’s dark wake bespread 
Are marked with hues of varied woe 
I dare not, sweet one, hope for thee 
A fate from kindred sorrow free 1 
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True, that on Ufe’o bright-dawiung"iay 
Is shed a spotlem beam from heaven, 

And purity and rapture iday 

Around the home by fond love given,— 

But, oh 1 how soon such scene is clouded, 
iSuch bright, but short-lived beam enshrouded 1 

Ah, yes ! e*en Childhood’s Ijoly smile 
Fades like the glow by rainbow worn, 

And Grief’s big gems have hung the while, 

Like dewdrops on the rose of morn/— 

Those bend, yet nurse the tender flower ; 

But Sorrow’s dews have sterner power ! 

Darling ! by many a pang endeared ! 

Sweet bud of life! so passing fair! 

Though ’neath Love’s fostering smiles thou’rt reared, 
My sad heart throbs with bodings drear. 

That fell Misfortune^ blast of doom 
May blight thee in maturer bloom ! 

Joy’s halo circles o’er thine head ; 

No thrill is thine of grief refined ; 

No thoughts of doubt and anguish bred 
Raise the dark phantoms of the mind : 

'Tis well on entrance here below 
We little dream the future’s woe ! 


Awhile beneath the morning ray 
Content and innocence shall glow ; 

But, oh ! when tfiese, as soon tltey may, , 
Shall leave thee to a world of woo, 

How changed will be thy bosom’s feeling| ^ 
How dim thine eye now bliss revealing ! , , 

A grief-proof shield hadst thou, my boy ! 

Did aught avail the fondest prayer ; 

But vain the wish I for when hath Joy 
Withstood the venomed shafts of Care ? 
And all parental love may gain. 

Is but to soothe the throlw of pain ! 

But yet if brighter star be thine, 

’Than on thy father’s morn did glow, 

My heart shall own that hope is mine, 

A sweet and holy peace sjiall {mow,— 
Like the storm-troubled billow]^est, 

When sinks the light breese onro^ast ! 

CamhorwoU. 


D. L. R. 



DtttAHa AT Tta mnx house. 


[Th£ severe and continued illness of the Editor prevented hfb being present on 
the occasion of the debate at the India House, of which the following is a report; 
a circumstai^ to which no material im|iortance is meant to be attached, but which 
is neverthelMI adverted to, for the purpose of explaining what might otherwise 
appear to indicate indifference to the issue of tne principal Questions there dis- 
cusvsd : as well to account for the absence of those notes and comments on the 
speeches of the several members, with which it is his wish and intention to accom- 

a all the rcj^rts of public proceedings, which may take place either in the 
House or in Parliament, where prejudices and fallacies are made to pass 
current for sound opinions and truth.] 


On Wednesday, December 22d, a 
{Quarterly General Court of Proprietors 
was held at the India House. 

Ihe Chairman took the Chair at 
12 o'clock, and, the minutes of the 
last Court having been read, laid before 
the Court an account of Stock, per 
computation, up to Mai'ch 1824, as re- 
garded this country, and March 1823, 
as regarded India. 

Chairman then presented .an 
estimate of the actual expense of the 
East India Volunteers, tor the last 
year, ending August 1824, and for the 
ensuing year, ending August 182.5. For 
the former the sum was 4,795/. 5«.; for 
the latter, 3,128/. 

Ih answer to a questioit from Mr. R. 
JacISOn, the Chairman stated tlmt the 
number of men was 700. 

The Chairman moved that the Court 
do agree to a^ricsdutlgn of the Court of 
Directors of ^ fsth inst, declaring a 
dividend of,5| p^cent. on the Cora- 
for the half year 
commencing qlr ^e 5th of July last, 
tod ending^ on the 5th of January 
next.— Carried unanimously. 

THE MARDUI8 OF HASTINGS. 

The Chairman.— I have the honour 
to inform the Court, that two days ago, 
the Court of Directors received a letter 
from the Marquis of Hastings, dated 
Malta, the 22d of October ; in con- 
sequence of which, they came to a 
resolution, to lay before the Court of 
Proprietors certain phpers. PeVhaps, 
1 can best inform the Court of the 
nature of those papers, by calling your 
attention to the resolution of the Court 
-lectors; which, is ^follows, 
Resolved, that, agreesUy to the re- 
qnestof the Marquis oftfastmgs.cDn- 
ijined In a letter written by his Lord- 
jMp> and dated Malta, October 22, 
Mtical Deapatoh, from^ Bengal, 
^ Much M.Wi topSiu Atl! 
“to documenta and papera referred to 


therein, be printed, for the use of the 
^ Court of Proprietors, and also, that a 
letter, written by his Lordship, to Col. 
BalUie, be added thereto." These 
papers will be printed, and laid before 
the ^urt, together with other papers . 
Aftlating to the Man^uis of Hastings. 

Mr. D. Kinnairu. — Sir, I do not wish 
to appear to do any thing impertinent, 
but! feel myself called upon to say a few 
•aiwords on the present occasion. Hie 
Court will recollect that, in June last, 
a motion was made for the priuting of 
a letter, which had already liecu printed 
hnd circulated by the Marquis of 
Hastings, together with other papers. 
On my return to town, at the end of 
October, or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1 found that those papers hod not 
yet been printed. The Marquis of 
Hastings’s letter having been once 
printed, might certainly have been •re- 
printed in the course of a week ; and 
the other pa]>ers consisted only of two 
letters of instruction to the Resident at 
Lucknow. Six months have been 
occupied in the printing of these short 
documents. I, therefore, merely* wish 
to know, whether there is any prospect 
that these paiiers will take less time to 
print than the others ? If any informa- 
tion can be given on that point, it will 
be some satisfaction; for, re^y, if 
they take os long to be printed as the 
the others, it is impossible to iw when 
the subject to which they remr, can 
be brought before the Court. 

The Chairman.— The Court will be 
pleased to recollect, that the resolution 
of this Court in June was not confined 
only to those papers, which xthe bon. 
Proprietor has particularly mentioned, 
but also included others, which it was 
not in the power of the Court of Direc- 
tors to lay' befpre the Cqwtt of Pro- 
prietors, without the saneil^ bf the 
Board of Commistioners foe Jftt^ng 
the afihirs of India ; they bel^'in the 
•eerti depa^ent. The Court of Di' 
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rectoffi made application to the Board 
of Commissioners, through the medium 
of their Secret 'Committee, forpermis> 
sioii to produce the papers in question, 
and that application was met by a nega- 
tive; of which notification was given 
to the Court of Proprietors. But while 
the matter was pending, and until the 
answer of the Board of Control had 
been received, the Court of Directors 
thought it inexpedient to put fuilh any 
part of the papers. So far from there 
ucing any grou nd for complaint, the bon. 
Proprietor must permit me to sav, that 
every attention possible was paid to the 
Court of Proprietors. The Court of Di- 
rectors laid before this Court every 
thing which it was in their power to < 
produce. With, respect to the rest of 
the documents, they are exceedingly 
voluminous. The Court of Directors 
have exercised their judgment in select- 
• ing what they thought fit; they ara 
in a regular course of compilation, atlfr 
when completed and printed, they will 
be laid before this Court. But some 
time must elapse before that can be^ 
done, on account of the voluminous 
nature of the papers. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— I am surprised 
at the explanation which the hoii. 
Chairman has given, restiecting the 
delay in the pro^ction of the papers to 
which 1 alluded. When I make a mo- 
tion for the production of a partitmlar 
paper, which receives the sanction of 
the Court, is that paper to he withheld 
because some other paper, which ano- 
ther Member has moved fur, cannot 
immediately be laid before the Court } 
If such a principle be admitted, any 
Gentleman may be prevented from ob- 
taining the production of a document, 
by another Member,moving at the same 
time, for a paper which he Icnows can- 
not be produced. There was no con- 
nexion whatever between the papers 
which I wished to be produced, and 
those which were moved for by an bon. 
Gentleman within the bar ; and yet 1 
am told that the Court of Directors 
could not produce documents to which 
there was no objection, because others 
were called for which were objected to. 
Such reasoning appears to me quite in- 
conclusive. W% should those documents 
which were ready to he published, he 
withheld, because some correspondence 
was going on with respect to others ? 
In such a case we are completely at the 
mercy of individuals, who, from caprice 
or any oth^ motive, may move for pa- 
pers of an' objectionable nature, and 
thus defeat the object of those who de- 
sire to obtain information. 1 have no 


wish to pass censure upon any indivi^ 
duals ; 1 only hope that the practice 
which has been avowed, may be discon- 
tinued, and that papers, against the pro- 
duction of which there is no objection, 
may be laid before the Court, in com- 
pliance with their resolution, as soon 
as they can be prepared. . 

Mr. R. Jackson.—! ill of opinion 
that the noble individual who has been 
alluded to, has much reason to com- 
plain of the impediments, which have 
wantonly been thrown in the way 
of the production of the papers, re- 
lating to his administration. How- 
ever, 1 am not disposed at present, to 
blame any body. We have at last got 
some papers, and the Noble Marquis* 
ejrpose among others. I understand, 
now, that some papers are to be laid be- 
fore the Court at the Noble Lonl's re- 
quest; no contrivance of ingenuity can 
possibly delay the printing of these for 
more than a week. Thchon. Chairman 
has attempted to account for the delay 
in the production of other papers, by 
saying that a correspondence was going 
on^lRjtwcen the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control, respecting a 
different set of documents, and that the 
Court of Directors did not like to pro- 
duce the former, until the question with 
respect to the latter had been decided. 
Oil that {Miint 1 shall say nothing. But 
I understood the hon. Chairman to say, 
thattKre arc certain other voluminous 
papers to be presented, as soon as they 
can he selected and arranged. The hon. 
Chairman will permit me to ask him, 
whom 1 know to be as perfectly ac- 
quainted with every part of these pro- 
ceedings, as honest indil(tiy can make 
him, whether the papers still to he pro- 
duced relate to the Hyderabad affair ? 

The Chairman. — Certainly not. I 
beg leave to remind the honourable Pro- 
prietor who preceded the learned Gen- 
tleman, that so far back as the 22d of 
September, 1 informed the Court that 
the papers ordered on the 23d of March, 
were printed and ready for delivery, and 
that part of those ordered on the l^of 
June, were in the course of printing, 
the other part being withheld by the 
direction of ue Board of Control. The 
learned Gentleman talks of the papers 
which the Court of Directors have just 
ordered te be printed, being to be got 
ready in aweek ; but I think it will tiUce 
a great deal mdre time for that|Hiipose, 
for the minutes of a Governor-General 
in Council are usually very volumin- 
ous. The other papers to which the 
learned Gentleman's question referred, 
do not in anyway rditte to the Eydera- 
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baJ to the Government The papers have been printed and laid 

ofOmde. They were moved for by a before the Court. Two months have 
C^eotlematk within the bar, (Sir Cb passed since, and 1 regard it as the 
Robinson.) uounden and sacred duty of the Court of 

Mr. R. Jackson.-^I thank the hon. Proprietors to proceed with as little 
Gendemiin for his candour. He does not delay as po sible, and determine *'aye** 
affect to treat as secrets, matters which or “ no” upon those papers, w hethcr the 
are no secrets at all. 1 understand that Marquis of Hastings is in future to 
the hon. GentUlnan, who moved for live in a state of disgrace, or honour; 
the Oude papers, bad some engagement and whether his fume is to go down to 
which tooK him from the metropolis, }X)sterity with undiminished glory. I 
and the exigency of which has been will myself, if I am not antit i))atpd by 
such as to prevent him from selecting any other Member, call a Court to con- 
and arranging those documents. I do sider this subject. I will pay the ut> 
not wish to oiscourage the production most attention to the Oude but 

of the papers respecting Oude. Quite they shall not delay the consid* i jiion 
the contrary, I am glad they arealrout of the Hyderabad papers, beyond the 
to be printed ; and 1 wish that every time which may be fixed upon as fining 
thing rclatiug to the conduct ofResi- for the discussion. If theOudejuipers 
dents in any part of India, may be pub- he produced bcTore tlie middle of Janu- 
lihhedas soon as poAible : for 1 am con- ary, well ; if not, coute qui coute, 1 will 
vinced, that jf any one thing more than bring the Hyderabad question forward, 
another connected with the affairs of Colonei, Hailiie.— What has (alien 
India requires the sacred revision of frinh the hon. and leanied Member 
Government, it is the duties of the calls upon me for a few words of expla- 
various Residents. [Hear, hear.] I wish nation. The Oude papers were moved 
to remind the Court that no candour, or for by my friend Sir George Robinson 
concession, or complaisance can exceed at my suggestion; but they were not 
that which has been shown by those moved for with the view of depreciating 
who are called the friends of Lord the character of the Manjuis of Hast- 
Hastiugs. I do not object to the term ; ings. When his Lordship’s pumphle- 
for believing myself to be as indepen- was brought under discussion, I lelt ii»y- 
deut as any member of this Court, 1 self called upon to declare that I could 
nevertheless glory in being thou|ht the not admit the correctness of its state- 
Marquis of Hastings’s friend. 1 have ments upon two points. The lirst was 
no desire, therefore, that the desigtiKion that the Government of Oude bad been 
should be withdrawn. There has been maintained in astateof thrahlom.in con- 
no appeal made to the candour or pa- traveiition of treaties, by foimerGovem- 
tience of the Noble Lord's friends, with ments. That was an assertion which 
which they have not instantly com- implicated the character of Lord M into, 
plied. Several months back my hon. and therefore 1 felt it ncces-ary to 
friend near iiie(Mr. Kiunaird,) moved deny its accuracy. I'he second pas- 
a resolution founded—un what ? Upon sage of the pamphlet to which 1 ob-* 
^ agreed to by this Court and jeeted, was that whicli rei)resentcd the 

toe Court of Directors, after a review loans made by the Vizier to the Govern- 
of the nine or ten years' administration ment to have been perfectly voluntar}'. 
of the Marquis of Hastings. The re- Having been called upon in another 
solution of my hon. friend did no more place to give evidence, which was quite 
toep pledge Court to follow yp contrary to his Lordship’s statement, I 
their former resolution, by doing wh'at felt it clue to myself to express my hr- 
to® PwWto will bye and bye cry out ' lief that his Lordship had incorrectly 
shame” on us for not doing *. hamcly, stated the fact. In supporting the rao- 
toe Noble Lurd|t suitable, fair, tion of my hou. friend ’for the pro- 
* k’ remuneratiMilpr conduct duction of papers, 1 had no view be- 

which It had delighted honour yond, in the first place, defending the* 

fi ^The resolali|| went no character of the former Government o( 

>^toer than this, but an ho^ Member India, inasmuch as no thraldom w^s 
•'•.Smith,) whom 1 am glad to ever exercised over the Government of 
*ec in his place, suggested that before Oude, as I know from having held a 
agreed to the motion, they situation there; and secondly, vindi- 
®uglit to be in possession of certain eating my own character, and support- 
"^^tog to the Hyderabad Loan, ing the statement which I had made in 
ne instant the subject . was mentioned, a committee of the House of Commons. 
rL* und ipyself said, “ for Not having any duty to attend to in 

let the papers produced.” 'this place for the last six months, 1 
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went td my cdmiti^ reiidencc. 1 car- 
ttinly am not answejrable fortha pubU- 
<iation of the pwrs tvithin any par- 
ticular period. The paperi are of con- 
siderable length. They embrace a 
period Qf eight years, and must there- 
fore iiec||88arily be ^eiy voluminous. 
The cause of the delay of their publica- 
tion is obvious. [Hear, hear, ttom Mr. 
Kinnaird.1 It must require a consi- 
derable time to collect them from the 
records of the India House, in addition 
to which, though 1 am not c^^ U{>on 
to vindicate the proceedings of mv ex- 
colleagues, they must be looked over 
and arranged. I again repeat, I am 
not aware that the papers in question 
will in any way influence the decision 
of the Court with respect to the Marquis 
of Hastings, nor were they moved for 
with that intention. 

Mr. fl. Jackson.— 1 understand the 
hon. Ex-Director to say, that the pa- 
pers in question refer to a period of 
seven or eight years, during which he 
was a public functionary in India. But 
I request the hon. Gentleman will con- 
descend to recollect, that my hon. 
Friend and myself, stand on this 

g round, and this ground alone, that 
ng subsequent to the period of which 
be s^aks, the Court of Directors, with 
all these facts before them, came to as 
flattering a resolution w ith respect to 
Lord Hastings, as could be framed in 
honour of the most favoured public 
officer j which resolution was cordially 
and unanimously agreed to, by this' 
Court. [Hear.] Tins is the rock on 
which we stand j aud if you were to 
publish as many papers as it would re- 
quire Bo en years to prraarc, this rock 
would not be shaken. There was only 
One point upon which a doubt could 
hang with respect to the propriety of tho 
Marquis of Hastings^ conduct, aud that 
was brought under the notice of theCourt 
by an hon. Member, whom I now see 
in his place (Mr. J. Smith.) Tliat bon. 
Member admitted the general merit of 
the Marquis of Hastings, but enter-' 
tained some doubts with respect to the 
propriety of his conduct in the Hydera- 
bad affair. 1 admit, that if when the 
papers relating to that transaction are 
considered, it shall appear that the No- 
ble Lord’s conduct has not been correct, 
a strong case will be made out against 
him ; but if , as I verily believe, it shall 
turn Out quite the contrary, what can 
be more simple than the task we have 
to perform ? namely, when next we meet, 
to d^rmioe whether any thing has 
occu^ since tbe pMsii|ll|^ qf ^e unanl- 
uions r«s61utibn of tiic Court, which 


should lead us in any degree tfi iWtdtt 
it. The simple questkm ia w 
any thing derogated frok fliu 
tion of the Marquis of 
he received the unaainums nmi et 
both Courts If that quastioh 
answered in the affirmative, .t&a 
quit must take the conieqoeBUfft hut 
if not, we are boundby idtiiy dbMffion 
of honour, which is binding 
man and man, to dismiss the iraman 
as soon as possible, and to demaib bis 
Lordship acquitted from every Irapiibi- 
tion of blame. 

Mr. Hume.— I understood that the 
papers which were moved for, by the 
non. Ex-Director and his friend, were 
moved for with the view of crimmatihg 
in some degree, the Marquis of Hast- 
ings ; and I stated, five months ago, 
that I thought it udfxMsible to proceed 
to the consideration ufsthe Maiquis of 
Hastings’s conduct, uhtil every thing 
which tiore upon the question should he 
fairly iieforc the Court. But, what the 
iton. (icutleman has stated removes 
every difficulty, for it appears that we 
are in posseesion of eveiy thing which 
is likely to criminate his Lordship. It 
was very natural that the hon. Gentle- 
man should feel offended at any state- 
meot tending to censure his conduct at 
Oude. ^ut, he says, that in the papers 
which *ne has moved for, respecting 
that Government, there is nothing which 
can*crimiiiate the Marquis of Hastings. 
It is not likely, that in the papers which 
are to be produced at his Lordship’s 
request, any thing hostile to himself 
will appear. It must, therefore, be 
taken, that the whole of what can be 
considered as criminatory matter is be- 
fore us. This being the case, it only 
remains for the friends of the Marquis 
of Hwtings to consider, whether it be 
expedient to delay the question, until 
the remaining papers shall be produced. 

I think not, and 1 h^ we shiul decide, 
before we leave the Cfourt, to proceed to 
the consideration of the question on 
some future day. The only dffiktdty 
remainini' is, to ascertain what met 
the iutentions^qplhose GenUemea wl^ 
have mov^l^ papers on the lubject 
Do they j^HTto originate any tafog 
themswH^ to leave the wbede que^ 
tion in Ww hands of my hon. Frktad 
(Mr. Kinnaird) i 

Mr. Kinnaird.— I takethaUbiiMuf 
asking my hon. Friend, (Mr. 

Smith) wjio sits behind me, 

which 1 have already pwipomtb Umia 

private ; and whkii he baa 

answered. The qneaiioa i« 

as it baattference,fo n forai«rfro«itlv 
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inr. ivliich ittftir MRect til>a«nt pecioikt. pose any reaolutioii atpitseat. 1 skontd; 
i propose it pobficly^ tbat t&e. bon. be taunted if I should do so. ** Ob! ** it 
GentlemaA way have an.opportunitynf would be said ** you were willing^ to grive 
makiajr ady explanation that be may his Lordship a g^rant in defiance of the 
think fit I wish to know, then, whe- rumours about the Hyderabad businesa 
therwy bon. Friend intends to propose —your mind is prejudiced»let us hear, 
any resolution, or to ori^ate any what the hon. Iroprietor says4eho had, 
prooeedina, after having made himself doubts on the subject, now he has read 
acquainted, as 1 suppose he has, with the papers/' Under these circuro- 
the contents of the voluminous papers, stances I call upon my hon. Friend to* 
relating to the Hyderabad afihir, which declare whether he intends to submit 
have been laidbefore the Court, in com- any resolutiion on the subject of the 
pliance with his motion ? I particularly papers before the Court } 
refer to the Hyderabad papers, because John Smith.— 'fhe hon. Geu- 

my hon. Friend originally moved for tlemlm. in proposing the question of 
th^ alone, and it was only upon a sub- which he had the courtesy to give me 
s^uent suggestion that he included in notice, appears also to have entered into 
his motion all other papers relating to an argqment to show tbat it is iinpera- 
the Marquis of Hastings'administratiou. tive on me to bring forwaid immecuate- 
It was currently re^rted at the time, ly, some proposition on the subject of 
that circnmstancM Were connected with the Hyderabad affair. I totally differ 
the Hyderabad^ transaction, which with him in opinion. I beg leave to 
might induce the Court to revoke its remind the Court, that on a former 
former favourably expressed opinion of occasion when I moved for the papers 
the Marquis of Hastings. Under these in question, there were in the mouths- 
circumstances, when the miestion of of a great many persons, certain ru- 
further remuneration to the Noble Lord mours respecting Hyderabad loans. 
WM brought forward, the hon. Pro- [Hear.] 1 then stated what was strictly 
prietor very properly objected to the correct, that I knew of nothing aftect- 
auestion being propounded, till his ing the honour of the Marquis of Host- 
wubts were satisfied on the subject of iugs, but that many rumours of a. 
the Hyderabad affair. Tlie papers doubtful nature were afloat. 1 appre- 
moved for have been for some tenths hend that in alluding to those reTOrts, 
before the Court, and 1 suppose that I performed a publicMluty. [Hear.] With 
every member bM come to a definite respect to bringing forward any motion 
conclusion with respect to them. It is on the subject, I beg leave to state tu 
not pretended in any quarter that any the Court, the difficuliy in which 1 am 
mrthcr ropers are necessary to clu- placed. In common with other Propri- 
adate this subject. I am bound in etora, I have perused the papers again 
honour and Justice to Lord Hastings to and again, and 1. can on my hououc 
pwtpone bringing forward the question s^, that I think the case is a mixed case. 
♦K until the papers before Tnere are certain points of a nature of 

wieXourt have been disposed of— dis- which 1 by no means approve. But I 
powd not by any raitleman getting had rather not enter into this question. 
^ and saying that he does not thinK at present. There are other points again 
iney enminate the Noble Marquis, but with respi>ct to which 1 do not concur 
y a fonnd resolution of the Court, with the reasoning and conclusions of 
Jt M utud for an assembly to expect a Sir C. Metcalfe. I am bound to state 
papers, to found that this is my opinion, or, to speak 
.> ^lution uporo them. If 1 had more correctly, the disposition or my 
these papers, 1 should naturally mind. What then can I do ? Can I 
hJK” j under these circumstances bring for- 

tn P®pe™ which you caused ward any specific motion ? But even if 

resohrtllm do you I had made up my mind, with respect 
I respecting Wiem ?" to these important documents, atiouer 

a* fight to consideration would at this moment 
some re- prevent me from bringing forward any 
opinion of the proposition, t understand that my 
*d***®“5*** Friend himself, whose talents 

^ the slightest notion of what are well known, is to put forth some 
eninlfin mav K.. kiti> r publication on the subject. I for 

ad- one, should be happy to see that pub- 
to licarion; it might serve to explain 
It some difficulties which I have met with 
wo-’ in these papers. [Hear, hear.] It might 


wtooeatwad' 
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iUuitrate points on nrhich every man 
desires inlormation. But there is ano- 
ther circumstance : Sir William Rnm- 
bold, one of the parties implicated^ is 
now in Europe. Will he stand by and 
say nothing ? It may be said, that all 
1 am mp^g is quite inform^ ; but 1 
am a friend to no formalities which 
would prevent substantial justice from 
being done. 1 have no .'prejudices on 
the subject, and have no particular 
knowledge of any of the parties. In 
moving for the papers, I thought I did 
what was just and reasonable, and^^am 
of the same opinion still. It may also 
be said, why wait to hear wliat other 
persons may say ? confine yourself to 
the papers only, as far as they regard 
the Marquis of Hastings. I cannot 
possibly enter into tlie subject at all, 
without taking it altogether at once. 
If the house of Palmer and Co. have 
done nothing but what is meritorious, 
it is impossible to blame the Marquis 
of Hastings. I do not know whether 
I have sufficiently explained my- 
self, but the difficulties which I feci 
are honest. If t were called upon at 
this moment to give an opinion on the 
papers, I should be obliged to enter 
into considerable explanation. There 
arc some jHiints which 1 like not at all. 
There are some persons iu my eye, who 
have held high situations in India, ami 
who have taken a strong part in the 

E roccedings described in the papers, 
aye marked their censure of them in 
various ways. That is a circumstance 
which demands much consideration. 
My hon. friend is at liberty to take 
what course he pleases ; but I deny that 
it is the general rule, that if an indi- 
vidual moves for papers to explain a 
particular transaction, he is obliged, 
afterwards, to follow it up by a subse- 
quent motion. I f so, 1 believe we should 
not have a great many motions of that 
nature. 1 desire to be distinctly under- 
stood as giving no opinion on the pa- 
pers, with one slight exception. 1 have, 
in a great degree, made up my*roiud to 
tliioK that the house of Palmer and 
Co. has been treated with a severity 
which, with my present view s, I do not 
quitfi approve of. [Hear, hear.] I shall 
be extremely happy to explain myself 
more fully if it be required. If there 
be any intention on the jiart of any per- 
son concerned in tlie.sc transactions, 
b) put forth a statement, let it be 
made known. If there was any prin- 
ciple more sacred than another iu the 
miuds of EngUsimien, it was that con- 
veyed in the words with which he should 
conclude, rtudialfertfwfar<em. [Hear.] 


Mr. D. Kitinaird.— Ai theh^. Pro. 
prietor does notiptend to origifiate any 
resolution on the subject, because he 
has not conclusively made up his mind 
with respect to it, 1 hope he will not 
think me wanting in courtesy if 1 give 
notice of a substantive motion connect- 
ed with it. If, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman wishes for further time to make 
up his mind, I will grant it, because 1 
think the motion ought to originate 
with him. The hon. Member seems 
to thiuk that he cannot make up his 
mind until he sees something to which 
iny name is to he affixed ; but that pub- 
lication will have reference to far 
greater questions than the character of 
Lord Hastings. Indeed, no explanation 
of mine is necessary to raise the cha- 
racter of the noble Marqujs. The task 
having been forced upon me, it will be 
my duty on many future occasions to 
submit resolutions relating to the parties 
implicated in the transactions detailed 
in the papers before the Court, The 
Marquis of Hastings’s character is the 
least implicated in those transactions ; 
inde^, 1 should rather say, it is not 
implicated at all, 'I'here is not a single 
document w'hich comes near touching 
him ; but, with respect to oUier per- 
sons, I shall be compelled to take the 
opinion of the Court: I now give no- 
tice, that I shall endeavour to get some 
other Proprietors to join me iu calliug 
a Court for the purpose of putting on 
record a distinct c^inion with respect to 
the Hyderabad Papers j and I challenge 
any man who entertains doubts' on the 
subject, to come forward on that occa- 
sion, to hear an explanation, which will 
make him proud to turn round and 
acknowledge that they have unjustly 
suspected the noble Marquis. [Hear, 
hear,] 

CUSTOMS REGULATIONS BILLS. 

The Chairman, in conformity with 
the bye law, laid before the Court cer- 
tain bills passed in the last session of 
parliament. Their 6bject was to repeal 
certain acts affecting the commerce of 
the country generally, and that of India 
in particular. 

Mr. Hume. — A re they the Customs 
Regulations Bills ? 

The Chairman. — ^Yes, They repeal 
laws to the amount of nearly two hun- 
dred relating to the Customs, some of 
which were passed so late as last year. 

Mr. HuMB.~--Th^ are OmsoUdarion 
Bills, applying to the wheto emfdre, 
and not exdusively to India. 

General Thornton asked 
the letter of the Marquis of 
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i^uestiu that certain papers should 
be prints, was itself to Imprinted ? 

The Chairman replied lu the nega- 
tive. 


HAILftYBURY COLLEGE. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether any re- 
port had been prepared with respect to 
tiie last examinations at Haileybury 
College. He understood the bye laws 
required, that a report of cver^ exami- 
nation should be made at the first sub- 
setment General Court. 

The Chairman replied, that the bon. 
Proprietor was misinformed. 1 he bye 
laws required that a report of examina- 
tions should be made at the General 
Court in September, which had been 
done. 


DEWAN PRIZE-MONEY. 

Mr, S. Dixon. — I took the liberty 
tome months ago, at the desire of some 
persons materially interested, to inquire 
whether the Deccan booty was likely 
to be distributed ? ‘ The hon. Chairman 
replied, that the matter had been re- 
ferred to the Duke of Wellington and 
some other persons. It must be the 
wish of eveiy person that the booty so 
honourably acquired many years ago, 
should be distributed. Every Proprietor 
is interested in the safety of India, and 
nothing can tend more materially to 
promote that safety than a proper re- 
gard being paid to the distribution of 
b^y. I wish to know whether any 
thing has been done on this subject 
since I last mentioned it in this court 

The Chairman. — 1 can only repeat, 
that the matter is not dependent on the 
Court of Directors, but is under the 
consideration of the Treasury. Since 
the hon. Proprietor last spoke on the 
subject, a correspondence has taken 
place between the Court of Directors 
and the Treasury, the particulars of 
wliich I cannot state. 


THE BURNING OP WIDOWS. 

Mr. Butterwohtil— I wish to put 
q^stion to the Chair, but with no viei 
pf provoking discussion. By the paper 
lately laid before parliament, it appear 
* r SP*®® of five years, upward 

Of 3000 widows have sacrificed them 
twves in India. I wish to ask whethe 
we Court of Directors has issued an; 
regulation to discourage the practice o 
^ unwiUing to interfer 
jnui the prejudices of the natives o 
some measures ought, i 
Pwsible, to be resorted to for puttinj 
to a custom which involv^ » 
* proceeding «s self-murdei 


Many pemns acquainted witii India, 
are of opinion, that the practice might 
be discouraged without occasioning any 
disturbance. 

The Chairman.— In June 1823, the 
Court of Directors sent a despatch to 
the Bengal Government, rojlerring to 
the subject to whjeh the hon. Proprietor 
has referred. The despatch was subse- 
quently presented to parliament and to 
this Court No reply to it has been re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Buti'Erwortii.— 1 understand 
that Mr. Elphiustone and Mr. Money 
entered a protest on this subject. 1 move 
for its production. 

Mr. Hume.— A s the subject is one of 
great importance, I think the hon. Pro- 
prietor bad better give notice of his mo- 
tion for another Court, that individuals 
may have an opportunity of satisf^ng 
themselves how far they ought to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Randle Jackson.— 1 wish to 
know whether, as a public document, the 
despatch in which this subject is mention* 
ed is not acceptable ? It is very impor- 
tant, I think, to see whether it was 
meant to discountenance this dreadful 

E ractice, or directly to forbid it. If it 
e made out clearly that danger would 
attend an immediate interference with 
the natives ujwn the point, then, per- 
haps, our authorities ought not to be 
pressed ; but I do protest that, if any 
person living under the subjugation 
and dominion of the East India Com- 
pany, assists in or countenances the 
destruction of these unfortunate women, 
such person seems to me to be either 
directly guilty of, Or accessary to, mur- 
der. It appears, according to all state- 
ments, that our inter^sition with re- 
gard to the infants, has been success- 
ful ; and I can assure the Court, that it 
has more than once occurred to my 
mind, whether we ought nut at once to 
say (on behalf of the women) , within 
our dominion, this practice shall not 
take place. 

"rhe Chairman.— I have sent for tlie 
despatch, dated the 23d of June, to 
which, as 1 before said, no answer has 
yet been given. But the bon. Gentleman 
seems to think that a protest has hNseii 
entered into by two ot the Company’s 
Directors on Itos subject. That is not 
the fact. 

Mr. Butte RWORT ii.— With permis- 
sion, 1 will explain what the paper is 
(as I take it) which 1 alludea to. 1 
had understo^ that some time ago, 
there was a diOfercnce of opinion among 
the Directors of the Com^iiy with re- 
spect to this practice, TwoDimtors, 





«« 1 ttaffentood, long Rsideot in lodis> 
had entertained & very stro^ feeling~> 
Cerent from that of the Court gene* 
rally'— upon the subject j they were of 
opinion that thg practice might be put 
a stop to without any danger of ill con- 
sequences from the feelings of the na- 
tives. Kow those gentlemen, Messrs. 
Money and Elphinstune, as 1 took it, 
had delivered a protest tq the Commit- 
tee ; and as 1 have, in fact, privately, 
by courtesy, a copy of the paper which 
they did deliver, i wish to know if there 
be any irregularity on my desiring^to 
see ^ same produced? It appears, 
from the returns laid before Pariiament, 
that 3000 widows have been burned 
within the last five years, besides a 
great many more, no doubt, of whose 
deaths no record was received or kept<{ 
and 1 have no hesitation in saying, tnat 
1 concur entirely with the hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last (Mr. R. Jackson) 
in thinking that such an evil calls 
loudly for the Company’s interference, 
as far as it can be possible to use that 
interference with safety. 

The Chairman suggested, that the 
DiMCtors would consider the subject if 
Mr. Butterworth would postpone his 
motion*, which course, after a mo- 
ment’s. reflexion, the hun. Gentleman 
agreed to. 

IIAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

Mr. D. Kinnaiuo.— Before the Court 
proceeds to any other business, 1 feel 
It necessary * i say a very few words 
upon the condition, or rather upon the 
constitution, of the East India Com- 
pany’s College. In the observations 
which I shall have to make, 1 beg first 
to be understood as by no means in- 
tending to cast any reflexion at all upon 
the professors of that institution. At 
the same time that 1 regret most deeply 
the consequences to which the system 
of expelling young men necessarily 
leads, 1 feel quite sure that, as regards 
the superiors, they have never resorted 
to the measure of expulsion, unless 
where such a course became absolutely 
indispensable to the safety and moral 
txample of those who remained. There- 
fore, in calling for a list of the number 
of lads expdUlM upon a late occasion, 1 
desire agalu to say, that I cast no blame, 
as regards that proceeding, upon the 
conduct of the heads of the establish- 
ment. There must be power given, 
and a discretional one, to those who 
stand over young men in toco parontitf 
and 1 veruy b^eve that they 
within thdr limited society, that unlms 
they got rid of some, they could not be 


RBpoBsiUft fbr Ihn oondict of- the 
others. Any thing like a vote of een- 
sure as to what has passed would be fb- 
reign, therefore, as it seems to me, to juSf 
tice, and to the purpose ; but, although 
1 admit this, in its full extent, yet 1 
cannot help considering, every time 
that an expulsion takes place, that 
here is a gratuitous, an unneeessasy 
ruin of a young man’s fortune and 
prospects in life, without the slightest 
necessary imputation upon his honour 
or his moral character. Noit this is 
not at all a consequence upon the act 
done by the professors ; for the most 
venial irregularity, frequently repeated, 
may be a fair cause, and d neceBsar>* 
one, for getting rid of the offender ; but 
it is the consequence of that most cruel 
and inequitable resolution of the Court, 
which attaches nothing less than ruin, 
to the sentence of expulsion from the 
College ; the expelled party having no 
other means of education, but tlmre, 
nhich can qualify him for the Com- 
pany’s service : really, this is a hard- 
ship, not only upon the pupils, but upon 
the professors. It is putting those gen- 
tlemen in the situation of harsh and 
unfeeling task-masters, if they have 
only common feelings, they cannot do 
otherwise than regret that they are 
compelled to destroynn individual en- 
tirely, in order to get rid of his miscon- 
duct, which may be a nuisance for the 
moment. I will not trouble the Court 
with a long address upon Ihis subject ; 
but these are the considerations which 
induce me, as often as 1 hear of an ex- 
pulsion taking place, to ask the Court 
of Directors to produce the record of it. 
1 do this, that the evil and the extent of 
the evil, may be made known ; and I am 
quite sure that, if it be but broughtsuffi- 
ciently before Gentlemen’s minds, their 
reflexion will do more than 1 can luqpe 
to do by any speech qf mine. For my- 
self, 1 am satisfied, and 1 do not stand 
alone in my opinion, that the^mischief 
is one from which both scholars ||nd 
teachers ought to be relieved. Upon 
the former dass, the system infliots a 
punishment monslrously dispropor- 
tional to any offence which they cen 
commit ; the latter persons have a right 
to be rdeased from the odium of beSjjig 
compelled, from time to time, to do acts 
of ^eat cruelty, merely becanse they 
have not suffleirat time or convenience 
to correct two or three bold str^UiiCi 
for casuel faults. Iby noflManswoim 
infer that the profeiaon are wroM in 
making these expuMoss i but fini 
sore they mint lament^ and tmfWi 
mm lament, tkneonieqiieiices #ilcn 
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follow upon their doinr so. The present 
system has no other enects than to ex- 
rite a general ill-feeling from the pupils 
towards their teachers, instead of that 
ro^ial sentiment which ou'fht always 
to exist between the parties instructing 
and the parties benetiting. Instead of 
tending to make the prof^essors looked 
upon in the College almost as parents, 
it has the effect of causing them to be 
regarded tUinost as executioners ; and 
it is with a view to mark decidedly my 
reprobation of our continuing to act on 
such a principle, that I move for the 
record of any expulsions which have 
taken place from the East India Com- 
pany’s College, anti the last Renort 
from that establishment presented to 
the Court. 

Mr. Hume. — I shall certainly fed 
great pleasure in seconding the motion 
of my hon. Friend. I think it is of the 
highest consequence both to the public 
interest, and to the cause of education, 
that the truth of these affairs sh<»uld he 
fully known. And it is not at all less 
itumrtant, that that great body, the East 
liulia Company, \^hich luaintaios this 
establishment, should learn the reasoii 
why the young men in thgr seminary, 
more than those of any other school in 
the country, shoidd be subject to this 
sentence of expulsion, and all the dis- 
tressing train of conse(iuence3 which it 
carries along with it. 

Mr. Dixon.— I hope that every in- 
formation wftl be given upon this sub- 
ject ; (Iccideilly, I think it ought. At 
the same it might be convenient if tlie 
hon. Gentleman would uow give notice 
of the resolution which he means to 
ground upon the iutelligcucc when he 
has it. 

Mr. D. KiNVAiRD.—The fact is, I do 
not mean to found any resolution njxiu 
the paper, I only wish to have ihe facts 
«f»OD the subject iaid clearly and fillly 
before the Proprietors. The right 
course for them to take, is, f think, 
without any explanation, sufficiently 
obvious. 

Mr. Butterwortii.— May I ask the 
bon. Gentleman wiiethcr he desires to 
have the names of the young men ex- 
pelled read before the Court. ’ If he 
does uot— 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— By no means, 
^at of course would only be to make 
the matter worse. They have suffered, 
one and all of them, already too much 
from our obstinate perseverance in this 
obj^tionable system. The niirabers, 
w*t^ut the names, will be all that I 
desirci 

CHAiitMAN.-^f have sent to the 
Orientol HeraldiVol, i. 


proper department, but I am not sure 
that such a paper as that asked for has 
been made out. Because, in truth, 
since the last Report was laid before 
the Court, 1 am glad to say, that no- 
Qctual expulsion has taken place. One 
young geiilleinan, w);ose name 1 will 
not mention, has been removed from 
the establishment, but not expelled, 
because he was only, as yet, in what is 
called his ** prob.itionary term.” 'Phe 
Directors, upon their general opinion, 
have ordercjl this probationary term to 
1)^, established, at the end of which, if 
the pupil has not given satisfaction to 
the professors, it is competent to them 
to remove him, without a sentence of 
expulsion. In the present instance, 
since the last report, one of tlicse young 
gentlemen, and one only, has been re- 
moved. A second has been removed for 
a period of two terms, that is, twelve 
months ; with an understanding that 
he shall not then return unless the pro- 
fessors shall be satisfied that his dispo- 
sition and habits are much altered, 
and that he is lik(dy to be of advantage 
to the ser\U’e, I’eibaps, without any 
records being called for, this statement 
may be satisfactory to the (.’ourt. Be- 
cause, if the record is read, the names 
of the parlies will be known ; a conse- 
quence which most ])crsons interested 
for them would he desirous probably, 
if possible, to avoi<l. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird. — I concur, cer- 
tainly, upon the last point, in opinion 
with the hon. Chairman ; but still, al- 
though the reading of the names were 
a necessary consequence upon its pro- 
duction (wliich need not exactly be), 
that consitleratiou should not hinder 
me still from calling for the record. It 
is of the highest couse([uence that the 
Proprietors should know for what cause, 
these young men have been removed 
or expelled ; otherwise, tiiere comes 
to he no distinction between the fault 
which is a fault in itself, and the 
fault which is only a fault as regards 
the situation. A lad might be ex- 
pelled for such an offence as amount- 
ed almost to a capital crime ; and he 
would suffer just the same sentence for 
a long series of orchard robbings, or 
for having made a blow at a professor 
in a rage, an act which, although it 
would well warrant, perhaps, the send- 
ing him about his business, carried no 
moral guilt or disrepute with it. 

The Chairman.— I have scut for the' 
record. Here it is ; but, if it is to be 
read, then the nanios of the parties, as 
I before said, will appear. 

Mr. Butterworth.— 1 think that 

G 
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ought not to he the case. I think that, 
for an act of simple indiscretion, a young 
man’s name ought not to b« held up 
to^puhlic odium j and fur an act too, 
which, perhaj'S, he regretted almost 
before it was completed. I submit, 
that the record may be read, that is, 
the substance of it, without giving the 
names of the parlies. 

The Chairman then plated the con- 
tents of the paper, iiccording to Mr. 
ilutterworth’s suggestion, as follows : 

* A. This young gentleman being 
found tf) have been engaged in a series 
of disreputable transactions, and hav- 
ing failed to give sati^fuetion to bis su- 
periors (luring his probationary term, 
it is resolved that be be reinovid 1‘rom 
the Colkgc, and not allowed to return.’ 

* B. 1'kis young gentleman having 
coinmilted the same oirence with the 
last, but in a less degree, is removed 
for the sjiace of twelve months, to be 
allowed to retui n in case the professors 
ilia I be satisfied that there is an alter- 
ation in his habits.’ 

* C. Till! )ouug gentleman having 
])ccn examined as to some points, and 
detected in a wilful falsehood, is re- 
moved from the establishment for the 
term of six months, iheii to return.* 

Mr. H. Jackson. — It may not be 
known universally, perhaps, the extent 
of mill which waits upon these sen- 
tences of expulsion. The young men 
expelled are declared incapable of ever 
after serving the I'^ast India Company 
in any capacity wliutever, either civil, 
military, or naval. 

The CiiAiKMAN.— No ; that is not 
quite the case. They are eligible to 
military employments. IVrsons who 
have been expelled from the College 
may he chosen for military service. 

Kir. U. Jackson.— That provision is 
extremely humane, and I am glad to 
hear of it, though its existence is some- 
thing recent ; for, up to a very late pe- 
riod, 1 am quite sure that a lad of six- 
teen, for stealing apples, was liable to 
be made incapable of serving the Kast 
India (Company in any oflicc or em- 
ploy whatever. 1 would just beg t(» 
ask farther, wlictlier this sentence of 
** removal” in the probationary terra, 
carries with it all the same conse- 
([ucnces as to non-eligibility, be they 
more or less, which arc attendant upon 
expulsion ? 

The Chairman. — Where young men 
arc removed, as where they are ex- 
pelled, they are still eligible forinili' 
tary duty. 


Mr. Hume. — I am very sorry indeed 
to bear of that provision ; nor do I by 
any means understand upon what 
principle the young gentleman who 
lias forfeited his word should be re- 
ceivable into the military service ra- 
ther than the civil. 1 have passed a 
great many years of my life in the so- 
ciety of soldiers ; and I think that this 
is paying them a very ill compliment, 
or, to speak more plainly, casting a 
stigma on them whiclithey by no means 
deserve. It seems to me to he suffi- 
ciently absurd to say, that a man who 
is held to have forfeited his honour, 
slmuld he made peculiarly transferable 
to a profession of which honour has 
been supposed to he upon all occasions 
the moving principle. But it is a 
moustrmis folly, altogether, while the 
universities of England arc bringing 
up men for the highest departments of 
her state, to say that none can be edu- 
cated, except at their private College, 
lit for tiic service of the East India 
Company. 

The Chairman.— Theie is not the 
slightest intention, on the part of the 
DlrectoiN, to cast any stigma upon the 
military chafacter or profession. But, 
with reference to the matter of false- 
hood, the jounginan charged with that 
f mlt, is only riislicalcd for one terra. 
He may still, if his conduct be correct, 
become eligible as a civil servant. 
Under these circumstances, if the 
Court is satisfied, I trust that the hon. 
Centlemaii will consent to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. J), Kinnaird, — lam quite ready 
to do that. All I wish is to induce 
(ientlcmen to think upon this subject. 
It they will do that, we shall soon be 
right. 

Mr. R. Jackson. — I am glad, cer* 
taiuly, that it so happens, that the 
Gentleman who has uttered falsehood, 
is eligible cither to the civil or military 
service ; but that does not, as it seems 
to me, get rid of the objection taken 
by my hou. Friend (Mr. H. Kinnaird). 
We must be all off, 1 think, in a mat- 
ter of this kind, or all on. 1 do not 
understand making very subtle distinc- 
tions. Here arc two young gentlemen, 
as we find by the Report, in a state of 
removal “ for a series of disreputable 
practices ’ Thei r final removal for these 
“ disreputable practices,” would make 
lliem incompeti'ijt to serve the Com- 
pany in any civil department; but, 
with all their **disrcuute,” they may g<> 
into the army directly I 

Mr. Kinnaiku’s motion wag Uien 
withdrawa by coQsettt| gad thg Court 
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proceMed, accordine to its summons, 
to deliberate upon tne matters of 
THE PRESS IN INDIA, 

Tlie Chairman stated, that the Court 
had been mode special, iu consequence 
of the Mowing requisition : 

<To the Chairman of the Honourable 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. 

‘ Sir, — We, the undersigned Pro- 
prietors of India Stock, duly qualified, do 
hercliy request that the next Quarterly 
General Court of Proprietors, to be held 
on the 22x1 of December next, may be 
made special, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of lay- 
ing before the Court Copies of all Cor- 
respondence, Minutes, and other Docu- 
nicnts connected with, and explanatory 
of, the suppression of the late Calcutta 
Journal , and the subsequent objection 
made to the renewal of its license ; and 
also copies of all documents explanatory 
of the banishment from India of Mr. 
Saiidford Arnot, an Assistant in the 
office of that paper. 

^ ‘ VVe remain, Sir, 

* Your obedient humble servants, 

‘Joseph Hume. 

* Dou(iT,As Kinnaird,’ 
Jiryanstone-squarc, Nov. 27.’ 

1 his requisition having liecn read, 
Mr. Hume addressed the Court as 
fidlows • Mr. Chairman, As one of the 
individuals who considered it tlieirduty 
to call the attention of the Court to the 
subject now liefore it, I rise in pursu- 
ance of the intention with which I made 
the requisition, and I cuu assure the 
^ourt that, if at this present moment I 
X m not feel myself imperatively called 
upon to proceed in this subject, if I did 
Dot feel It to be one of the subjects ma- 
icnauy connected, not only witli the in- 
terests of India, but with those of every 
cjjuntry in which any thing like a Free 
•overnment is intended to exist, I 
would not waste their time so far as to 
'levotc five minutes to its discussion, 
f come forward. Sir, now, with my 
honourable Friend who is near me, after 
considered the transaction 
liCi* which 1 am to speak. We are not 
•keiy now to fall into any irritation, or 
iuddnn f impulse of 
vhS gust of passion, 

itan?tc • *“ question which 

S Therefore, in 

nil,n ^**® ^ perform a 

part, I have 
^ than to request a patient 
eanng-piedging myself to lie as brief 
me momentous value of the sub- 


let will allow. Upon a former occa- 
sion, I stated to you, Sir, that, in every 
country, as far as my experience went, 
however admirable its general insti- 
tutions might be, there was always 
something blamcable in them, and iu 
others, however generally objectionable, 
always some nortion of good. Through 
life. Sir, as through governments, we. 
must look for a mixture of good and 
evil; and the man who is visionary 
enough to expect perfection either iu 
j^'steiiis or indivitiuals, will be deceived. 
Therefore I do not rise with any ex- 
pectation that 1 can hold out in this 
country in which we live, or in any 
country in the world, an example 
which it would not be jxissible, a.s re- 
gards some j)oinls, to improve upon ; 
but among the numerous jirivilegcs 
which British subjects enjoy, I declare 
that I cannot tliink of one wbicli tends 
more to the promotion of good govern- 
ment— more to the progress ol know- 
ledge and information— more to the 
enforcement of morality, anti to the 
correction of immorality, than tlie 
niodcrate liberty of the Prc.ss. Can 
it for a moment be rlenied, that the 
art of Printing is one of the greatest 
discovcricfc— ))erhaps the most bene- 
ficial discovery- ever made by man ! 
and he who rejects that advantage — 
the advantage of the rajiid dilfiision 
of knowledge, winch nil the world, un- 
til within these few ^ear.s, liad agreed 
to hold invaluable, it is his business 
t«) point out the evils likely t(> accrue 
from its enlerlaiiiment— it is for hitii, 
who opens this new iloclriiie, to show the 
dangers .'ittendaiil upon the ohl system, 
and not for me, with all exjH*rience and 
all authority in my favour, to enume- 
rate the blessings which have been, 
pd continue to be, derived from it. It 
is with that view, Sir, that, standing as 
I do here, I would be understood to 
court oppisition, rather than to lay 
down the principle. Those who object to 
what I argue lor— let them make out 
their case against me. And looking 
round me, at the enviable situation in 
which Great Britain stands at tliis ino- 
raeiit— 1 say enviable, meaning enviable 
by comparison,' for we have yet much 
to complain of, and, I hope, toamend-^ 

I ask, is there any man, no matter 
of what politics, of what religion, of 
what opinion upon those great points on 
which men arc allowed to differ— is 
there any such man will lay hi.s hand 
to his heart, and say, on his honour, 
that he believes England would have 
been iu the comparatively prosperous 
condition that she is, without the art of 
G 2 
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printing-, and her great addition to it, 
the benefits of a free press? Then 
show me why, in another country, 
which Providence has placed at the dis- 
posal of Britain, show me why we should 
sanction those measures, why we should 
uphold those principles which we feel 
would be destructive of our happiness 
at home ? show me why we should 
bari>arously extinguish the^light of im- 
provements, whicliisjust dawning in 
that distant region, and call back into 
ignorance so many millions of people 
who arc just awaking from the dark- 
ness in which centuries and ages have 
confined them ? In every point of view, 
we »lo mischief even to ourselves by 
such a course. How do we benefit by 
the advantage of free discussion which 
we seek to withhold from this great cm- 
iiire! what do we do (after succeeding) 
hut destroy our own greatest safeguard ? 
the strongest (dieck we have against a- 
husc of powcrtlicre— against that unfor- 
tunate disposition to excess which men 
in authority— tlie very best of them — 
arc always subject to 5 and which is the 
more likely to visit them in a cmintry 
like India, from the distance at whieli 
it places them from all control. My 
honourable friend Mr. Smith, who has 
just addressed the Court, will not fail 
to recollect the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Brain her (Mr. VVilherforce), as 
applied to this subject. .Speaking of 
the elfect of power, and of the little 
dependence to he nlaced on whosoever 
possesses it — speaking of the conduct 
of a gallant olhcer, late Governor of 
"New South Wales, Mr. Wilberforcc 
.said, “ my experience tt-aches me that 
power is a fascinating charm for indi- 
viduals ; ))articularly for such as arc 
raised suddenly to high situations in 
life, which tliey never looked to. I 
am now forty years uii observer of life, 
and I cannot consent to allow any per- 
son to enjoy authority unchecked. I 
will go farther— the indi\ulual who 
means to do well— who means to per- 
form his duty to God and his country, 
cannot be ashamed that his conduct, 
under any circumstances, should be 
known and scrutinized.'* On these 
very grounds — on the very same princi- 
ples laid down here by the hon. Member 
for Brumber, it is that I now coll upon 
this Court— that 1 call upon it ns the 
Government of I ndia— (for its Directors 
are only servants noting, and worthily 
acting, for its benefit) — it is upon these 
principles that I remind the Court, that, 
lor every ill act done by these Di- 
rectors with its consent, it is in it- 
self morally responsible for a full share 


in the mischief: and that I cajlvpon 
it attentively to hear me, and to under- 
stand fully the transactions which have 
lately taken place in India. We have 
one advantage, at all events, in this 
country, generally rising out of discus- 
sion, and it is a great one ; the point in 
(|uestion always is canvassed by the high 
and low, and it is hard if we do nut get 
a glimpse of the truth from some quar- 
ter or other. Since this subject, which 
we are now debating, was first brought 
forward, the press of Eugland has been 
actively employed upon it— employed 
in showing the paramount advantage 
of a well-conducted press (wherever a 
l^ootl government has been concerned) 
ill every part of the world. God forbid 
that 1 should ever agree in the propo- 
sition which I hold myself unfortunate 
to have heard fall from the Chair : that 
India was a despotism, always had been 
so, and must continue to be so ! — That 
1, living in England, should concur in 
a resolution which makes a hundred 
millions of my fellow-crcalurcs slaves; 
and so leave them, under the despotic 
lash of every living man ; even were 
he checked by the power which it is 
novv sought to destroy ; the strongest 
engine that human ingenuity ever hit 
upon to curb authqiity and bridle 
its abuse. 1 deny that proposition — 
that India is a despoli«m — deny it al- 
together. 1 am aware that her great dis- 
tance from ns— the weakness— moral 
weakness of her population— the diffi- 
culty there is of maintaining a suffi- 
cient vigilance over her, gives but too 
much opportunity for .'irhitrary acts ; 
but it is one thing to say this toil is al- 
most endless — with all .our increased 
exertion, and with our increased Euro- 
pean population, we can scarcely en- 
tirely repress that conduct which we 
scourge and reprobate, and almost shud- 
der at, and another for our constituted 
authorities to treat such measures as 
necessary, as of course, to defend, to 
justify, and openly to approve them. I 
admit it, that up to the year 1775, In- 
dia was, as the hon. Gentleman had 
said, a despotism ; but at that date she 
ceased to be so. Government said, 
“We cannot allow this system to go ou. 
If India is to remain a portion of tlus 
Empire, w-e must introduce into her 
jioliey something of the spirit which is 
breathed by our own Constitution.*' — 
Government said this ; and the very 
first act which was passed with respect 
to India, put the most distant and the 
meanest Hindostanee under the protec- 
tion of the Supreme Court and of its 
laws. Then, therefore, at least, the le- 
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g^islature of Eiigland did not contem- 
plate that India should remain a despo- 
tism, although she hud been one. Is 
there any Director present who happens 
to have read through the voluminous 
report of evidence, which led to the 
bills passed at the time to which I am al- 
luding? if there be, he will have waded 
through strange recitals of acts of tymn- 
iiy and oppression ; and he will have 
seen something too (which let him not 
forget) of the results which proceeded 
from such a system. But let him con- 
trast with that system the spirit, the 
intent of the legislature, in the very 
first act which was passed with rcs|K?ct 
to India, and in which every soul in the 
Ciiuntry is declared to be under the j)ro- 
U'ctiou of the Supreme Court, sent out 
ft)r that pur]K>se ; and then let them con- 
sider whethelp the (’hairnian, the great 
organ of the East India Company, ought 
not to he as circumspect as he is high, 
ami whether It is not a disgrace to every 
nwvn who sits and hears such declarations 
without contradicting them. Every 
sufh declaration, 1 insist, is flatly con- 
trary Uj the facts of the case, India, 
since the |)erio(i to which I refer, has 
n(»theen a despotism, au<l I liopc that 
she will never again be one. No doubt, 
after that act was passed, and autho- 
rities setit out to administer the provi- 
sions of it, difficulties were found, and 
very serious ones, in the wayof applying 
its views— in many cases, by being hun- 
dreds of leagues off from the chief seat 
of Gove rument. In the end, these objec- 
tions were found to be surinouutalde ; an 
alteration took place ; courts of justice 
wew established in different provinces, 
arid the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court became in a degree limited, but 
yet every man who chose to appeal to 
It, within those limits, was entitled to its 
protection; and therefore, I ask, where 
IS the foundation for that assertion, that 
India is a de^ijotism, and that she must 
continue to be so ? I do feel it ncces- 
— rubbish as this is, to clear some 
of it away before me as I go along ; ami 
to assure the Court, when I mldrcss 
them upon my main subject, that 1 do 
uot appeal to them as desjKjts, or the 
task-masters of slaves ; but as the Go- 
vernment— I had hoped, until within 
«us short time past, of a state benefit- 
f*^d to be benefited by their wfill ; 
though l am sorry to say now, that, as 
information increases in this country, it 
to be retrograding in the East ; 
and that India Proprietors seem disiwsed 
w sanction acts of tyranny in their de- 
country, which thej^ would 


In fact, the charge which is intrusted 
to the hotly of Proprietors is more im- 
jwrtant than 1 suspect they hold it. 
Accustomeil as I am to act in concert 
with ray Friend before me (Mr. R. Jack- 
son), I cannot hut regret that we should 
not be ranged on the same side with 
respect to the [iresent question. How or 
why this diflerence occurs, 1 profess I 
am not able to understand ; but 1 am 
not yet without hope to bring my bon. 
Friend over to my way of thinking. No 
man in the <‘onntry iimore ready than 
he is to enter into every thing which, on 
this si<le the water, concerns the hap- 
Miicss of mankind. I only call upon 
liin to apply his ordinary principles to 
the condition of the suffering millions in 
India, who arc so unfortunaie as to have 
no power to which they can raise a hand 
for help on earth, if it is refused to them 
here. It was, a little while back, just 
humanly jiossihlc that, through the in- 
tervention of the press, the complaints 
of oppressed wrelidies might find their 
w'uy across to Englaml ; but that would 
m»t do ; no swell chance could he per- 
mitted; the medium is now dcitroyed 
entirely; and half India might now be 
put to death, or tortured, or robbed and 
plundered (for life is not the only consi- 
deration ; when men are made complete- 
ly miserable, tyranny has done aU it 
can do), without England having any 
knowledge of the fact. But having so 
far, and jicrhaps farthe.* than was neces- 
sary, ^entered my j)roti-st against the 
doctrine of India being a despotism, I 
wish to call the attention of the (’ourt 
more immediately hj the condition of 
the press in that country. We have de- 
rived at least this advantage from die 
proceedings taken against Messrs. Ar- 
iiot and Biickiugham, that it has 
brought about discussion, and discus- 
sion elicits truth. The newspapers get 
to work; fresh facts and fresh dis- 
<-ussions come out day by ilay. Awl if 
men will only read (and think), they 
will be safe. I am never afraid of a 
judgment fi'oiii a man who reads, unless 
he is biassed by party feeling, or by liis 
interests. Let proprietors rcailthe “ let- 
ters,” published on this subject, ad- 
dressed to an hoti. Baronet (Sir Charles 
Forbes), whom I am sorry not to see be- 
fore me. Let any mail read those let- 
ters, and nifct me fairly in discussion ; 
and I tell him that he will be converted. 
On the same subject, I have another 
publication iu my hand, addressed to the 
Marquis of Hastings ; in whi^,!. I and 
many passages so well written, that I 
should only weaken them by endeavour- 
ing to tramlate their spirit. These 
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Icttenf to the Marquis of Hasting were 
published about three weeks since ; and, 
though not equal perhaps those 
addressed to Sir Chailes Forbes, yet 
they put mattcre in rather a different 
point of view. For they bring home to 
the judgment the fact that, in every 
country in the world, since the press 
has been an operating agent, the state 
of that country has depended upon its 
greater or lesser freedom ; that its re- 
straint has always been followed every 
where by anarchy, bloodshed, and revo- 
lution i and that, in direct propoition 
us it was free and fearless, has been the 
improvement of men and the tranquil- 
lity of Governments. I say, therefore, 
with the experience of ages before us — 
with our own experience before us— why 
should we object to hear the conduct of 
the Government of India freely spoken 
of in any quarter, and discusse*! 's 
there any man who knows the proceed- 
ings of the last twelve months in this 
coinitry, who can liave any doul)t that 
the lectures read by the press to men in 
power have done more to check abuse 
than any laws could have done in the 
world? It is not that which we are 
to do here can help the parties that 
have already suffered ; hut the lesson 
read to those who have done wrong, 
will be a beacon to warn and to startle 
others. There is nothing tli.-'t power 
dreads so much — nothing that ice has 
so instinctive a horror of — as publicity. 
The worst man has grace enough to wish 
to pass for virtuous. The constant 
fear, when any thing wrong is done, 
is — “ this will be known “ It will 
be known by means of the press “ I 

must take care what 1 do!”— This is 
precisely what every l)ody would desire; 
and we punish a manat the same time, 
probably for that act which every man 
deserves to be punished for, for at- 
tempting to exercise arbitrary power in 
any country which has even the shadow 
of a licence to call itself a free one. 
And for these reasons it is that 1 put it 
to my hon. Friend before me — can it bo 
doubted that the libei ty of the press has 
every where done good ? He who is a 
friend to truth, must, as seems to me, be 
of necessity a friend to inquiry. It is by 
discussing our different views that we 
arrive at what is right ; and this can be 
done in no way so well, nor so conve- 
niently, as by the medium of the Press. 
How constantly do we find two men, of 
perfect honesty and impartiality, looking 
carefully at the same subject, and 
taking extremely different views upon it. 
These men would make different re- 
po as to the same act or case, with- 


out any fault attaching to either. But 
let them meet ; let them discuss their 
views ; let each hear the arguments 
and opinions of the other ; and &>th will 
probably, in a very considerable degree, 
stand corrected. As this course is 
successful in every question and in 
every country, it really behoves my 
hon. Friend before me, 1 think, to 
show cause, why it should be unsuited 
to the climate and latitude of India — 
wherein that country, especially, dif- 
fers from all others: But if lam asked, 
will 1, in a country so ignorant as India 
is — will I venture upon discussum — will 
I dare to give them so much light at once? 
my answer is, that it is a disgrace to 
us that they have been so long in igno- 
rance— that they have not had this 
light before. The I’rcss it is, Sir, 1 say 
ottce more, that brings men to think ; 
and when a man thinks, depend upon 
it he is safe. It is nothing more, nine 
times in ten, than a want i)f the habit 
of reasoning — a want of moral consi- 
deration, wliich leads men into tbpse 
errors and excesses which ruin thlfn- 
Rclvcs, and do mischief to society. 
Then why, I ask, is it that the people 
of India sliould not think ? What is 
there about them that they arc unfit to 
he informed of? Why wouhl it he either 
dangerous or criminal to raise them in 
their moral and intellectual situation i 
The whole jiage of hisU)ry shows that 
the more you impi*ove men, and give 
them information, the more you secure 
yourself against those lawless acts, 
which are the result of ignorance and 
merely brute animal passion. But 
these Letters to the Maniuis of Has- 
tings, that 1 have in my hand, are 
written— to the disgrace of England, 
I w as going to say ; but I will not say 
so : —to the honour of the writer of them 
he is a foreigner. And 1 do confess, it 
is to me scarcely comprehensible, how 
a stranger to England should so per- 
fectly have got hold of all the benefits 
which are to be derived from the system 
of a free press ; and have been able to 
collect moreover, so fully and so ac- 
curately, the history of the cfffects of 
that engine upon the peace, at different 
times, of ever}' country throughout 
Lurope. For it is a curious argument 
that Gentlemen on the other side are 
driven to use they say, “We cannot 
educate the people of India ; — we can- 
not allow them to have the advantage 
of a free press, because, if they had it, 
they would become irritated against 
their government.” Why, was ever pro- 
position so monstrous ? It is not the 
conduct of the Governmcnt| then, that 
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wonld irritate the people, but the publi- 
catiuu of that conduct 1 It is not the 
sutTeriiij^ of injuries that would make 
them discontented ! No— only the being 
told that they suiter them ! 1 think, Sir, 
nothing is more absurd : But the writer 
of this Ijook 1 have in my hand says, 
“ The principal object of a free press 
in every country, is to expose abuse, 
and to pre\ ent the repotilioii of evil.'' 
“ Its tendency must be unfavoiiralde 
to the power of individuals; and sub- 
servient to the purposes of good go- 
vernments.” “ It is conducive to onler, 
and necessarily opposed to confusion.” 
Now let every man look to his own ex- 
perience, if he will not he judgetl by 
his own feelings. Is it not the natural 
disjwbitiou of every lieing that has 
]h)wcr, first to keej), and next to extend 
ii } I tlo not blame any man for the 
dis])osition to do this ; 1 only ask — Aye 
or No— has he not couhlanliv that dis- 
position ? Is he not naturally desirous 
to get as much of the couiforls and 
advantages of life as he can lor Inm- 
self, and with as little as possible of 
trouble or exertion ? I'liis ia human 
nature. A man will advantage, his own 
convenience, where he can, by o)»pres- 
sing others. The fact is, he cannot 
get more than he works lor, unless he 
takes it from soniehody else. Now the 
object of tluj press is to expose all mis- 
rule of this description, To hold out 
a warning to persons in nulhority. — 
” You are invested with a sacred pow- 
er ; oil your due cxerci.se of which de- 
jH'uds the welfare of the community ; 
and here is the press ready to publish 
your abuses to all the world, if abn.sc.s 
you do commit.” Who then, i say, 
are those who open the dv or to revolu- 
tion r For this is what is charged — 
” The natives of India will rise,” it is 
said, “ and expel us.” Why, if woixls 
will expel U8, we ought to he exi>elled. 
If we are to keep India as a despotism, 
deprived of a free press and of its 
hourly cflPects, my answer is, that I had 
rather not keep India at all than upon 
such terms. But I say, the man who 
seeks to do this, who would work only 
with the strong haiid — stifliiigall know- 
ledge of misconduct, and giving the 
rein to power in whatever hands that 
IKiw er might be to opjiix’ss — that man is 
the friend, and real friend, to revolution; 
|»ot he^ who, by destroying mischiefs 
before it become intolerable, takes the 
sure and the ready means to avoid it. 
” By what measures,” says the author of 
the latter to Lord Hastings, “ By what 
measures can sedition and tlisorders be 
prevented ?” « JSy those only which will 


put a stop, in time, to the abules of 
govermnents.” Why, does not that 
come home lo the breast of every man? 
If a mail is inclined to behave impro- 
perly ill moral life, or in civil life, can 
any thing be so likely to restrain bis dis- 
position as the fear of exposure ? I do not 
mean to say by this— -Heaven forbid I 
should — that 1 would sanction the ut- 
tering a word of untruth as to .any 
man, nor yet any unnecessary expo- 
sure ol his private charaeter or conduct. 
His conduct is only so far lair matter 
of examination, as it i.s niischievous 
to the community in which he lives ; 
and I wish that* the ('ourt of IJiree - 
tors, who Have so long condemned the 
free press of India, would turn their 
eyes ii|)on the pages of the ‘ John 
Bull’ of that country — a paper written 
by tlie Secretary of the Government, 
anil establishetl only for llie dilfusiou 
of private scandal. But they arc not 
ho.slilc to discussion altogether, 1 am 
afraiil, hut only to free discussion. 
'I’hey would admit papers fast enough, 

1 have no doulit, which would under- 
take to do no harm to them. If they 
could secure their acts being painted iu 
lair colours, as faithful servants, and 
gootlmcii— as jiions men too (for so*oe 
of them, when they h:n e leis-nre, are 
given to piety) — I here would not he flif 
least ohjectioa to new spapers, hut rather 
anenconrageineutof them, if they were 
published everyday. I'lie ( tnirt wouhl 
recollect the old fable tiC the wolves and 
the .sheep. It is dilVicnlt to steal the 
sheep while the dogs are on the watch ; 
luit. mu/./.lc the dogs, and then you deal 
with the fh)ck at your bdsure. Such was 
the parable rend to the Greeks — such 
is the view now entertained l>y the Go- 
vcriiiiient of iudiu. 'riiey have mux- 
zled the dogs ; the wolves are let in in a 
body ; and abuse is uow running ri<d in 
every (juarter ol India. I'm* is there 
any man who is in the habit of receiv- 
ing communications from that country, 
and who will say that he has not al- 
ready heard of the efi'ect of snppre.ss- 
ing th( ( ee Press ? We hear of the 
uiilikehhuod of gentlemen’s being 
changed; Mr. Ganniiig tells ns that 
Lord Amherst’s friends would as soon 
Iielieve he had become a tiger ns a 
a t} rant; — but the Judge of lidigal 
(though he has not become a ligcj’j has 
declared him to be a tyrant; for he 
»ayB, all that tyrants can do is to 
make men wrctchcrij” cml ho says, 
“ Lori Amherst has made Mr. Arnot 
60 ; therefore 1 say he is a tyrant.” 

“ The Goveniiiiciit,” coiitinu(.s the 
author, which take: uo care, cmu 
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to assist these expositious, forgets -its 
duty.*’ Why clearly it does so; ex- 
position is all that reasonable iudivi- 
diials desire; on every case, let but 
the facts bo fairly known — let there be 
no attempt at concealment; and, what- 
ever has happened, the comnumitv is 
hutislicil. I do think, and I repeat it, 
that opinions such as these must carry 
conviction— bat ked, as thejrarc, hyoiir 
daily ex])erience to every man. “ By 
the fair expression ol the nationul 
voice,” the writer goes on, “ upon the 
acts of government, — by this it is that 
the state ac(iiiires a true Knowledge 
of the character of those acts, and of 
the impression which they arc pro- 
ducing.” Why, can language uttei 
any sentiment more obviously just to 
every person of eommon reason.’ Tur- 
bulence is 8i)oken of by the opponents of 
vices like these — li.rhuleiiee (or the 
expression of it) is a good safety-valve 
to prevent explosions in the constitu- 
tion. Persons proceed (►penly, when 
they are what you call “ lurhub nt,” in- 
stead of proceeding in secret, 'fhe tom- 
plaint is stated; meetings take place; 
discusf-ion abroad and in the newspapeis 
lollnws ; men think, (they ncid di> no 
more) and errors are eorreeted — cor- 
rected before they reach that height 
whicli they wotild attain under a close 
and silent system, and at which the 
ready reme«ly is eoinmoidy resorted t» 
for them — revolution, rage, and blood- 
shed. But 1 say that the thing goes 
failher yet than this. I say ihatairee 
press, by which the public voice can 
make itself heard in this maimer, has 
another most important and valuable 
effeet— it bilngs home to the mind of 
a man in power himself many fact-. 
W’liieh would otherwise never come to 
his knowledge. Many persons arc in 
the daily habit of committing acts 
which they do nut — for waul of hear- 
ing the opinions of others upon them — 
whieli they actually do not know to be 
faults. By being reminded from time 
to tunc of what it is they arc about, 
these very persons, perhaps, sec ilicir 
duty, and adopt, in the end, the courses 
which arc pri'per for them. They 
read, at all hazards ; and that can do 
them no liann. If they sec cause to 
believe what they read, a hundred to 
one that they are benefited ; if they 
lind the View given incorrect, they pnsft 
it over, and it can do tliem no mis- 
chief. If they alter their conduct in 
consequence of what is said, then there 
is good ;■ if they do not alter it, they 
suffer nothing, and have no cause to 
complain. My own exiierience, small 


as it has been, since I have been a 
jmblic man, convinces me of the truth 
of this principle. The greatest favour 
that any individual can do me is to 
send me a critique upon my conduct. 
—I am always pleased when a man 
does this. 1 hold him, whatever side 
he comes from, to be a good friend. 

1 examine his opinions — ask myself if I 
have been wrong — and, if I find 1 have, 
correct them. 1 had much rather that a 
man would do this — tell me 1 am wrong 
openly (ihough it were in hard words) 
than run about to utter slander of me 
ill secret. He will always say less ill 
of me to myself, let him say as much 
as he will, tiian he would say to any 
one else. 1 have no opinion in com- 
mon with that individual who would 
crush, if he could, a free Press, and 
yet not scruple to blast a private cha- 
racter ; and I do hope that there are 
otliers about me, who look at the sub- 
ject ill tlie same lair and open way. 1 
tliiiik that tlic free Press, to every pub- 
lic man— and to eveiy private man as 
liir as he is concerned — is as a looking- 
glass held up to him in which he may 
see ins real image; and, if he has it, 
liis real deformity. While lie has this, 
if he will rePorm, lie may reform; and 
govcrinnenls are reformed by just the 
same process as individuals — therefore, 
I say that he who would strike away 
from us the free Press, would deprive 
us of tiie firmest pillar upon which a 
good government ever can rest or ever 
flid. 1 will not take up tlie time of 
the Court with lengthy quotations; 
although it is curiously shown, in the 
hook which I have iiefore me, tlie 
effects wliicli liave resulted from dif- 
ferent I'ouditions of the Press — to 
wit, that every (iuvernnient in Europe, 
while a free Press existed under it, has 
uniformly been free from revolution 
or scenes of violence ; and that, on 
the other hand, when that freedom 
was abated or put down, seditious 
meetings and associations have fol- 
lowed. And in the nature of things 
it must be. Men will have their 
lights, in the long run, by some 
method or other. What are these 
meetings which some call seditious, but 
meetings fairly held to repress and to 
defeat nnlawlul and unconstitutional 
force ? Be they what they may, how- 
ever, it IS clearly demonstrated in this 
work, that wherever there has been a 
restraint upon the Press, a tendency 
has manifested itself to the assembling 
of them immediately. Now, then, there- 
fore, to come to the plain broad question 
—are tbe East India Company’s ad- 
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miiiistraturs unworthy, or are they not ? 
If they are, why let them not blink the 
fact— let them leave their scats, which 
they disf'racc, and make room for better 
men. If they are unworthy, let them do 
this ; if they arc not, what is it that 
they fear f But I say they are unwor- 
thy ! Sir it is no wonder that they fear. 
'J'he existing (iovernment of India is al- 
most beneath contempt. They ore un- 
worthy— I stand here to tell tliem so — 
utterly unworthy of the stations ajid of 
the confidence which they hold. Tliey 
have fulfilled my predictions, Sir. 1 do 
not thank them for it ; they have answer- 
ed the opinion that 1 always entertained 
of them. 1 always said, “let them 
come to the hour of trial I"’ They have 
not disappointed me, Sir, eitlier as to 
their parts, or as to their merits. Why, 
look at these men, who are so potent 
where they have chains to apply, and 
weakness to oppose them; look at 
their conduct, whore real courage ami 
decision is required ! look at thesV men, 
who were so lordly in the cases of 
Messrs. Arnot, and Palmer, and Buck- 
ingham, when their antagonists were 
l)ound and naked, and thc> needed only 
use their 50-hoi*sepos\( r to crush tin m 
with ; look at them as soon as the Hur- 
mcse appeared ! — alarmed, trembling, 
frightened outof tlicir lives ! Bullies, .Sir, 
ever have been cowards ; they never 
know what moral courage means. Lord 
Amherst, Mr. Adam, and their friends, 
I say, were bullies to Mr. Buckingham 
and Arnot, in their official situations ; 
they are cowarrls now that their firm- 
ness is put to the real test : ? 5 ir, 1 say 
this of those gentlemen, and I say it 
fearlessly. It is my duty to take the 
course which 1 am taking. And, if 
niy friends will assist me, I will go still 
farther ; I will bring these persons over 
to answer for their misconduct, to receive 
the penalty of their monstrous abuses, 
to he examined, aiul forced to answer 
(with all their hauteur), and to be 
punished for the wrong that they have 
done. If I do not pmve Mr. Adam to 
nave been, to say the least of him, 
i)hi|dfed, grossly misled by passion, ilis- 
j^ing of matters which aflecU-d the 
nappincss of thousands upon thousands, 
with the haste and fury of a very 
tew hours, 1 will ask no assistance 
from this Court. Let the (Jourt recollect 
me words just said by the bon. Mcni- 
oer for Medhurst. Let any gentieiiiaii 
mily take the trouble 'to look over the 
Hyder^ad papers. And, here, I am 
pleased to see before me a certaiu 
lonourable member (Mr. Stewart ) 
'*ho will h«ve to answer, when the 


proper time comes, for a minute which 
he has put upon the record. 1 consider 
those documents (and I tell him so fairly) 
to hold the honourable Member up lu 
a light very exceptionable indeed. Tlie 
conduct of the Bengal Government, and 
that of Mr. Adam in particular, does 
appear to me, and 1 avow it, to have 
been oppressive, up to a degree actually 
of atrocity. Mr. Adam dismisses the 
affairs of a house which held a million 
ami a half of property in its hands ; <lis- 
misses their affairs, which involved the 
safety of all those who were concerned 
with them, in eight-and- forty hours. 
He docs this — for consideration is be- 
neath him ; lie docs this in such lan- 
guage — in language, which, mark my 
words! will yet recoil upon himself. 
I shall be happy to sec that day arrive, 
and to take part in bringing such a 
culfirit to justice. The affairs of tlie 
houNC of Win. I’almer, and Co., in 
which the happiness of thousands and 
tens of thousamls of persons are invol- 
volved; those are dismissed within 
eight-aiid-forty hours after the accounts 
have been reeeived! — the people 
tiiemsehes ireated us though they had 
been the gre.itest rogues — the most ab- 
solute wretches and impostors, in the 
universe ! The Affairs of the house of 
Palmer ! Why, there scarcely ever was 
an account of i'lO. 10#. challenged be- 
fore any public iiody in Englniid which 
did not receive more consideration. 
Condeniiied summarily ! and in such 
language I hut, in fact, 1 believe the 
whole of that condemnation will turn 
out to be unfounded. On duly 28, (let 
the Court murk this,) these important 
accounts were received. They arc the 
accounts of a house established under 
the sanction of Government; indivi- 
duals of all classes had become their con- 
stituents. In forty-eight hours, that is to 
say, in a term of three days, (a Sunday 
intervening,) in this space Mr. Adam 
and his friends discuss and decide the 
whole matter ;— run over the documents 
(if they thought that measure neces- 
sary); make up their minds (if their 
conelusioii was not come to before) j 
and, in condusion, stamp their seal to 
the mill and reproliatiou of the indivi- 
duals. 

Mr. R. Jackson.— M y hon. Friend 
will excuse me, if 1 ju>:t interrupt him 
Jiere for one moment. I understood him 
to set out, — he will coiTCct me if I am 
wrong — with an intention to support the 
production of certain papers connected 
with the question of the freedom of the 
press in India. He has si nee, howiever, 
lo the warmth and burry of bit elo- 
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quebre, got chin deep into the matter of 
the Hydcra1)ad papers, tlie discussion 
of which, a short^ime since, it was 
agreed to defer for the present. 1 \\ould 
submit to my hon. Friend, whether it 
^vould not be more advisable that lie 
should refrain from commenting upon a 
subject into which the (lourt is not pre- 
pared to enter, li c iias j ust levelled, in 
the way he is going on, an hon. Mem- 
ber ncfi* me, with a knock-down blow, 
who says — “ 1 cannot answer any of 
this, because the question is not before 
the Court.” So, with respect to iny 
/riend’s strictures upon tlie conduct of 
Air. Adam. I hope that Mr. Adam will 
come out of all I'ormal inquiry iu as 
lionuurable a light and situation, as he 
stood by an almost unanimous resolu- 
tion of this Court passed the otlior day. 
With every dcl’crcnceto piy hon. friend, 
I think it would be more convenictit for 
all parties, and for the purp»>scs of <lis- 
cussion, if he would not enter into mat- 
ter which cannot he answered, hut con- 
fine himself, as far as possible, to the 
question before the Court. 

Mr. SxiiWART. — The hon. Gentleman 
has certainly, iu a very I'ceblc manner, 
denounced me to the Court. He thinks, 
what I am sorry to hear, that iiiy con- 
dition is not at present unexcejitioiiable ; 
but he says, what 1 am rather pleased to 
hear, because it affords me an opportu- 
nity, that my conduct demands expla- 
nation. Now perhaps, the hon. (ienile- 
inaii will go further than he has done, 
ami have the goodness to name the 
points, on which he takes an explana- 
tion to be necessary, 

Mr. H 0 ME.— Sir, the lion. Gentleman 
is adroit enough at making out his own 
case. I never doubted his ability that 
way. But I will state my view \o the 
Court as briefly as, consistently with 
being intelligible, 1 can. The conduct 
both of Lord Amherst, and of Mr. 
Adam, had, long enough, been suffi- 
ciently extraordinary j nml it happens 
at last, that tlieir measures are bi'uiight 
to light by the very parties whom they 
fancied they had crushed. Gentlemen 
complain of my making statements 
which cannot be answered! What 
answer did Mr. Adam ever wait for? 
Did he not gag an individual— tnuispurt 
him— then denounce him— as far as be 
could, destroy him, without listening to 
a defence? And is it he who now 
coroes forward— or gentlemen come for- 
ward for him, to complain of an er-parte 
statement ! .£’.r-/)rt77£r statement ! VVhy, 
we ai-enow only discussing, only ques- 
tioning, the er-parit statement— the 
exrparte conduct-of Mr. Adam himself. 


Because 1 mean to say that tiro conduct 
■of Mr. Adam, and of his counsel, to- 
wards Messrs. Palmers, is very nearly 
coupled with the treatment which Mr. 
Arnot has received. We need only look 
at Mr. Adam’s conduct in a case like the 
Hyderabad, to have a key to his whole 
feeling and conduct with respect to 
the liberty of the subject and the 
press. The liberty of discussion would 
nut suit .a medium in which such 
measures, from day to day, wore taken. 
Either such government must be chau- 
gwi, or it must not be talked about; 
and the latter seemed the easier alter- 
native of the two. With respect to the 
hon. (icntlemau who lias just addressed 
in«;, 1 loci it iiiy duty to say to him, 
that 1 do think his conduct very much 
requires explanation. I could state the 
points on which 1 think it needs cxpln- 
iiution, and 1 should be ready enough 
to do so now, were it not that such a 
discussion is not necessary to the iin- 
mediale object which I have in view. 
Now I heg to be understood here fairly. 
8o mucli has been said of the difficul- 
ty of changing our character, from one 
sentiment to another — every body has 
been so much ama/.cd at the notion 
of its being possible that tbeir personal 
Iriend should change his conduct or 
ever do wrong. Is it recollected that 
changes of feeling — if there should 
have iicen any in this transaction, will 
uot he quite peculiar to the parties im- 
mediately concerned in it ? That indi- 
viduals may be named, who, for thirty 
years, had been the most firm support- 
ers of the i'reedom of the press ; and 
who yet could turn round to applaud 
and exculpate the man whose conduct 
they had reprobated, and whose princi- 
ples thpy had so long been opposing ? 
But, to come to the main question ! 
Unless I satisfy you that the free- 
dom of the ])ress is beneficial, valu- 
able, iksirahlo, iu liuUa (as well as 
every where else,) it is in vain to call 
upon them to continue it. 1 take there- 
fore two divisions of my subject ; one 
the act of the deportation of Mr. Ar- 
uot ; and the other, the suppression of 
the newspaper calletl the Calcutta Jouv’ 
null and perhaps it will bemostcoii- 
vouieiit in the way of arrangement that 
J should begin with the measure that 
1 have last mentioned, first ; Imth these 
acts are acts of high importance; and 
those persons who do not go all the 
length of coudeumiug the system of 
deportation, will still allow that it be- 
comes a serious matter, when it is at- 
tended with ruin to the fortunes of the 
party who becomes the victim of it. Mr> 
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Buckingham’s case, as regards the de- 
portation, has been discussed again and 
again j but there are important circuni- 
suinces attending on, and arising out of 
it, which have not yet been properly 
brought under the notice of this Court. 
1 address myself therefore peculiarly 
here, to such of those before me, as es- 
teem themselves individuals of a Com- 
])any of Merchants ; for as merchants, 
peculiarly, they ought to have respect, 
aud if they are wise they will have it, 
for the rights of trading, and the secu- 
rity of private property. In fact, the 
degree in which that feeling operates 
throughout the whole country, is so 
generally excessive, that it sometimes 
becomes almost ludicrous. Nothing is 
more common than to find persons j)os- 
sessed of property by that which is a 
breach of every law, and of equi- 
ty ; and yet, such is tlie rcs|iect here 
fur what a man has^ that iiis fellows, 
even for their own advantage, arc very 
cautious about touching it. The mono- 
poly of beer-houses in London — it is a 
great abuse ; but you are answered, 
“ It is an abuse in which a million and 
a half of property is embarked.” “It 
is an evil,” people tell you, “ but it is 
an evil which has grown up by degrees. 
You would not destroy the hfewern— 
ruin all whose money is involved in 
it ?” Now it is to persons who en- 
tertain tbisfeeling, ami, within reason- 
able limits, there can scarcely be a 
more commendable one — it is to the 
persons who entertain this feeling that 
I would here most particularly address 
myself. Perhaps, Gentlemen who would 
have very little feeling for the fate of 
Mr. Buckingham, may have some feel- 
ing, some sort of instinctive dislike, 
to ihc destruction of any man’s pro- 
perty, It is a subject which does na- 
turally touch every man’s feelings. Ill 
examples are catching ; the ca.se might 
by some accident become own. 
1 be late Mr. Perry, the Editor of the 
Mortiing Chronicle, raised the value of 
that paper. I believe it was sold al his 
death for the sum of 40,000/. He raised 
ittothatvaluehy a course of honourable 
industry ; and, .speaking of him only 
RS a public journalist, without refer- 
ence to politics, I may say, perhaps, 
that be was a man as little likely to 
incur ceusurc, as likely to deserve 
praise, for conduct in hi.s calling, as 
any individual who could be mentioned. 
♦I x/***^. *'**®®dtho value of his paper, 
the Morning Chronicle, in Eiiglan'i, to 
Mie amount of 40,000/. Mr. Bucking- 
am went out to India with a regular 
cence, and he established a paper 


also, which he i^ised to the value of 
40,000/. Mr. Buckiugbam considered 
himself entitled t(f act, as a public 
journalist in India, in the same way 
that a public journalist of respectabi- 
lity would do here. No law at that 
time existed (fortunately for the coun- 
try) to prevent his doing so. Accord- 
ingly, be conducted his paper as an 
Englishman, and a man of ability 
would be likely to do; be endeavoured 
to convey iuforiimtion to tiie coiiiinu- 
uity, and, morally and intellectually, 
to improve it. Mr. Buckingham, there- 
fore, acted in India, as Mr, Perry 
had acU'd in England. He only took 
that course which, at home, he would 
have been justified and honoured in 
taking. What would have been said, 
I ask, in this country, if tlic Goveru- 
iiieiit had suddenly sent an order to 
Mr. Perry, to put down his press, to 
stop his paper, to ruin himself, and 
destroy his prospects ; aud all tlii.s 
done without cither cause or compensa- 
tion f Why, is there a man present 
who doe.s not feel that the whole coun- 
try would have been in arms at such 
ail act ? Is there a man who does not 
know that no government which was 
to outborize such an act could continue 
to exist? And yet this is just the act 
which Mr. Adam and bis friends have 
thought proper, in the plenitude of 
their potency, to commit against Mr. 
Buckingham ! Arc we, or are we wot, 
bound, standing where we do, to see 
that he has justice? Mr. Buckingham 
had raised his jiaper to the value of 
40,000/. when this act of aggression 
took place. The proof of that fact is, 
that a fourth sliare pf it had been sold 
for 10,000/. Under these circumstances, 
tlie Govcruineiit objects to ids further 
residence in India. By the power 
which it has of removing its subjects, 
a power sufficiently odious in all cases, 
however necessary; by this power, 
which is detestalile when used, and 
should he employed only under the 
heaviest necessity, and with the greatest 
caution, the Governmeut of India, 
when Mr. Buckingham censures its 
improprieties, very reasonably objects 
to bis further continuance in the coun- 
try. The particular act of Mr. Buck- 
ingham which drew down this punisli- 
niciit upon him was an act which this 
Court itself has censured— namely, the 
appointment of a Scotch clergyman fo 
the office of Clerk of the Stationery.” 
7'he gentleman in question was Dr. 
Bryce, the bend of my Church, Sir, the 
Presbyterian Church— (1 think him no 
honour to it)-»in India ; and .he had 
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either rejected just before,' or given up, 
some duty connected with the opera* 
tiuns of the Missl^imiy Society, upon 
the plea that he had already suflTu'tent 
employment upon his hands. Now, 
because Mr. Buckingham, in his pa- 
per, mentioned the impropriety of ))r. 
Bryce's appointmentjto tins lay oflice, 
as uiisuited to the dignity and sacred 
character of his profession, for this act, 
the Govcrnor-deueral, Mr. Adam, puts 
him on Ijoard siiip, and lufrries him 
away from all his property— from all 
his established means of fortune — to 
Kiiglaud ; using a power, let it be re- 
nietnhercd at the same time, for the 
exorcise of which, altliough it be com- 
miited to him, he is responsible, if 
the professional adviser of Mr. Buck- 
ingham in iiidia— to the scandal of 
his legal calling— had not takeiioIBce 
under thcGuvernmeut abroad, and left 
his client without that evidence which 
it was his duty to have procured for 
him, Mr, Buckingham wouUl not have 
been barred of his means, as he now 
is, of obtaiinng compensation by an ac- 
tion for dmuftges, Mr. Buckingham is 
removed from India bytbisacfof the 
(iovcrnor-Guueral Adam’s ai*l)itrary 
power ; but the intention of the British 
Goverutnent, as proved by its letters,' 
has always been, that every removal of 
tills descriptiou, should he made with 
as much respect as possible h>r the 
properly of the party. Now this is the 
point which has not jethcea discu«sed 
here. Mr. Buckingham has been 
robbed of property to the amount of 
40,000/. When Mr. Buckingham left 
India, he transferred his property in his 
paper, to a gentleman nairuvl Sandys. 

The Indian (loverumeiit determined, 
then, to \isit Mr.Arnot; who, unfor- 
tunately, was not a native, hut wlit», ac- 
cording to the letter of Mr.Saiidys him- 
self, JUS well as the letter of Mr.Biickiug- 
bain, was declared and known to have 
nothing whatever to do with the icspoii- 
sibility of this paper Now, it it is meant 
to he said that the course jinr-iied hy tlit 
Bengal Govermnent was justifled by the 
circumstances of the Presidency i’sclf, 
1 shall reply, that there eun Iv hut one 
principle ot action in such ca^cs hw the 
whole Imlian Government. It neier ciiu 
have been meant that thcie «honid he 
one rule for Bombay, and another rule 
for another Presidency. .Nnd in the pre- 
sent instance, tlje more it has been at- 
tempted to evade the spirit of iliat policy, 
which alone the Bntisli Goveinmeut 
would sanction, the more I shall insi<^t 
that the Government of Mr. Adam has 
failed in doing its dniv ; hut it wa.s ob- 
viously the most cruel thing that could 
be donc/to select a Briiish subject for an 


infliction that could not lie visited 6n a 
native. [Hear, hear.] 1 consider myself 
bound to say, tliat so far as I can at pre- 
sent form my opinion, it will be impos- 
sible for Mr. Anam and his coadjutors to 
assert in their defence any legal {{^rounds 
to justify the shamefully oppi'essive sys- 
tem upon which they have been iteting. 
When application was made by them to 
the Supreme Court in India to sanction 
their resolutions in respect of the press 
there,— the newspapers’ proprietors fl 
am not now .speaking of natives, but of 
Kuropeans, or Kiiglishmen i-ather) said, 
and very naturally and veryjjropexly,'— 
“ Why we shall be ruined if you take 
away our licence, you will utterly crush 
us;— and this paper, (Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper) which i.s at prc.seiu worth 40,000/. 
steiliug, will he entirely stifled and de- 
.stroyed." [Hear.] Aivn let hoiwrable 
Proprietors observe what the Judge of 
that 'Pribnnal, Sir I'raiicis Macnagnten 
himself, said on the occasion. So far 
wa.s be from con.^enting to connteiiance 
any sucli tyrannical operation of the iv- 
solntious, as Mr. Adam liad since given 
to them, that lw‘ msule this rcmai’Kaiilc 
ilcclaration “ If I thought they would 
have the injurious effect which has been 
apprehended, I declare, pledging my 
woid .IS ,i Judge htrilic sincerity of the 
declaration, that 1 would not sanction 
the usolutions by alli.\ing to them my 
hignature.” [Hear.] All ibis piisscd some 
time in the month of July; but in the 
beginning of September^ it .xbonld .sccui 
that some paragniphs appeared in the 
same Journal, wliich gave so much of- 
fence to" this very sensitive Government, 
th.it their Scerfetary was directed to write 
to the Editor, comphtining that highly 
objectionable article.^ bad been so allowed 
to lie iu.serted. Now 1 have had the curi- 
osity to look at tliese alarming, these 
reprehensible jiar.igraphs, in order to 
satisfy mv own mind of their real tend- 
ency, and to see wliether there was any 
Ihiiii^ in them that ought to liave been 
considered obiectionablc. 1 should state, 
by the way, tbat I have met w’ith them 
in a clever and most excellent ]mblira- 
tion [HeaiJj Gentlemen, I mean “The 
Grieiital H«'ald” [Hear, hear] a pub- 
lication, the tone and meriti of which I 
am willing to hope may in some degree 
compensate the world for the loss of a 
free ore s in India. At any rate, wc 
may hope that it will inform the pub- 
lic mind in this ijuailer of the worlil 
of those rnalver.' aiioiis of our Goverii- 
inent that seem of late to hg going on in 
that p.u t of our empire. And if it lime 
hut that effect, it will work the remedy 
of the miscldcf which Mr. Adam and his 
government Imre done j for, as 1 take it 
to be unworthy of Kiiglishmen to suffer, 
so I believe it impossible for them to en- 
courage, oppression any where. [Hear !] 
Au Kuglishman, acting uiider prejudices? 
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or . on fi^e repreaentationa, may go on 
for some time, giving aid or couiutMiaiice 
to injustice and wrong : but tlie moment 
that it is shewn to him that he has been 
supporting wrong— the moment im finds 
that he has been supporting a tyrannical 
measure, I believe that he will instantly 
abandon a cause wliich he ought never 
to liave sustained. In the letter I was 
just tallnding to, the Secretary intimates, 
“ tliat the Government of the Honourable 
(Company hold the editor and sub-editor 
as accountable together;'* when they had 
been already certified by a letter, ad- 
dressed directly from them to the Go- 
vernment, that the sub-editor would not 
he deemed resiwusible unlc.ss he should 
liavc written something which might ap- 
pear to the Government of an tiiuvar- 
rantahle kind, and which the editor 
himself might not choose to avow ; and 
I lien, indeed, the sub-editor might be 
called to account for what ho had tlius 
written. But the Secretary, as if it were 
with a view to show the calm, deep, and 
reflective cunning and injustice, I may 
say, of the Government, and at the same 
time to demonstrate the manner in which 
it liad been determined, at all hazards, 
to carry the ruin of this paper intocHect, 
joins the two editors together in this no- 
vel prosecution, as If they were (lo use a 
phi ase of our laws) ** j/articips crimi- 
iiht" and equally responsible for every 
thing inserted in tlie paper. [Hearlj 
If any body will only take tlie trouble to 
lead over the articles that were so nmcli 
objected to, he may refer to the same 
imhlication,* and sec the \cry curious 
situation in which the Government, by 
tlielr ra.sh and vindictive proceedings 
against Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Arnot, 
liave m.maged to place themselves, in 
regard to another iiew.spaper. I do not 
know whether my Learned Friend (Mr. 
H. Jackson) has read tlie passages in 
<mcslioii; hut he will find (hem fully 
stated in the Oriental Herald, from which 
I read. Strange to say, they tire, alino.st 
all of them, answers to articles tlial had 
appeared in the John Bull, [Hear !J~a 
paper which, as it profes-sed to upliold all 
their acts, was allowed by tlie same Go- 
vernment the fullest range it might be 
pleased to take, in its ob.servatioiis and 
•ts strictures upon every man and every 
niea.sure, not connected with those in 
power. [Hear!] I find there a letter or 
ariicle, signed J’aul Puzzle-brain,” 
tnat IS answeretl in one of tlie“objcc- 
tionahlc passages,” which contains some 
veinaiks and aiiiniadversioiis upon its 
J>tatements. The article in the J(»hn Hull, 
It appears, was a criticism upon me, 
alaugh] and as I am iii the 
I ahit of seeing suen critiques, all cqiuilly 
unfounded, I am sure I care not a pin for 
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them. It charges Mr. Hume with gross 
inconsistency, [Hear !] for pursuing the 
Hue of conduct he diilupou Indian amiirs, 
after having taken contracts to the Com- 
pany in India.*' This insinuation hap- 
pened to be just as correct as tliose w'hich 
I am accustomed to, at home, from a 
similar quarter ; for it is a fahsity from 
first to last. [Hear, hear 1] I never un- 
dertook any .such contract, at any time, 
in i ndia or in Great Britain. Now, from 
this little incident, unimportniit in itself, 
we may in fact discover what is to be 
expected from the iiiinartiality and fair- 
ness of the Bengal Government. The 
John Bull is to be allowed to attack mo 
as much and as falsely as he likes; ami 
wlicn Mr. Buckingham’s paper eomineiils 
upon his observations, and endeavours 
to show that they are destitute of truth, 
this very squeamish governor, Mr. Adam, 
and the serious Mr. Bayley, and the 
two other old women— [Langhter] — (for 
I shall prove that the wnole of them to- 
gether are no better ;) the moment I 
am so defended, say, in effect, to the 
other party, ** Yon have no bnsiucRS to 
do any thing of the kind ; whatever may 
be said, let Mr. Hume liear it liimsclf, 
and all alone ! M'e shall punish you for 
your interference.” j;ilear.] And lliis 
IS your fair, your upright Governor-Ge- 
neral of India. [Hear, licar, hear.] 'llils 
is tlie mail who we are to]<l was worthy 
of a trust which appointed him to 
preside over, and to no justice to, one 
hundred millions of people who are 
under your dominion. But I think hon. 
Gentlemen will agree with me, that 
there are individuals who aredetermined, 
no matter what may be the coiise<iuencc 
of their proceedings, to make themselves 
notorious. [Much laughter, and cheer- 
ing.] 1 am really obliged to in v learned 
and to my lion. Friends.; but 1 hope that 
if my humhic exertions in such a cause 
jw this, have subjected me to the ap- 
plication of a similar remark, no 
blame will attach to me on that ac- 
count. [Hear,] 1 have, I can assure 
this Court, studied a good deal to find 
out, if jiossibk*, whether any reason can 
be a.ssigiicd to account for this extraor- 
iliiiary precipitation of wliich my hon. 
Friend and myself so much complain; 
and which may be best sliewn by slating 
the single fact, that it W'lus on the 12tli 
of January, as I think, that iiiy Lord 
Hastings left India: and on the l.'ith of 
Febmaiy, that Mr. Buckingham was ba- 
nished from that empire. 'ITierc is a 
well-known and beautiful poem which 
we have all read, and which all, 1 should 
think, must Join in admiring, by that 
great and excellent poet, John Milton. 

T allude to * The Fall of the Angels ;’ a 
work with regai d to the first suggestion 
of ^vhich there has been .some mspute, 
and the exact origin of which 1 do not 
now precisely understand. But, not being 
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able topcwwade myself to attribute such 
an ori^n to it as some people have in- 
clined to do } I confess that i have been 
apt to believe that Milton, who certainly 
had a great knowledge of mankind, in- 
tended to paint the motives and ac- 
tions of men on earth rather than of 
angels In heaven. The same evil pas- 
sions are pourtrayed therein, which wc 
see so often at work in the world. In 
applying this observation to the case be- 
fore the Court, I do not exactly mean to 
compare Mr. Adam to Beelzebub; [a 
laugn.J but I remember that such wa.s 
Beelzebub’s passion for authority, that 
he thought it ** better to reign in hell, 
thiui serve in heauui." [Hear.] Now 
1 certainly do believe that this furious 
and unbecoming haste ou the part of IMr. 
Adam can only be accounted for by sup> 
posing him to nave been actuated by tlii.s 
earnest solid tude— this breathlessanxiety 
—to have his name and his authority as 
widely known as possible. I believe that 
he and his Goveniment were determined 
upon doing soinetliiiig-- no matter wliat 
—which might hand" their names down 
to the knowledge of posterity, and save 
them from an oblivion in which tlicy 
must otlierwise have sunk. This eager- 
ne.ss for notoriety, tlieii, can tdoiic ex- 
plain a conduct marked with such ex- 
traordinary precipitation. [Hear, hear.] 
Whetlier my hon. Friends will join with 
me in this opinion, I kmnvnot; but ^ do 
say that this w'as altogether a painful 
and a most unjustifiable case of abuse of 
authority by Air. Adam’s (lo\ornment. 
Let us only look for a moment at tlie 
iut.scliiers wliicb followed upon it. Some 
knowledge with regard to w hat had taken 
place ill ihi.s business, lias been coinmu- 
nieated to us by means of the public 
])ress, and some discussions that had 
.subsetpiently occurred in India, have 
completely cleared up thi.« ctise. Appli- 
cations, as I have already said, were mivdc 
by the Proprietors of the paper to the 
Indian (lovcrnment ; and, on tiie ap- 
jicarance of the second letter, Goveni- 
inciit signified to them that they would 
withdraw the Papcr’.s liwnse. Tbi.s liap- 
pt ned on the fitli of November. In about 
a inontli afterwards, to a licrson, Mr. 
Arnot, w'bo was employed by the Pro- 
prietor.'!, but merely cliarged by them as 
a commercial agent, it was intimated, 
in a manner not to be mi! 5 nnder.stood, 
tliatif the Proprietors of the Golumbiau 
Press (for that was Itlr. Buckinghain’s 
own paper,) would allow' .'^omc per.Mui to 
bo appointed by the (lovcrnnient as its 
editor, the license might be reUiiued. 
[Hear, hear.] Ami a" negoeiatioii for 
that purpose was, in fine, actually en- 
tered into. And who, now, does this 
Court think the per.son wa.s who was so 
proposed by tlie Government ? I think 
It will be astoni.shcd when it learms; 
not, liowevcr, that I blame those wiio do 


not like to have their acts looked into 
and discussed, for taking such a step 
even as this. Why, it was a Mr. Mus- 
tou. And who was he.’ Why, Mr. 
Mustou was the son-in-law of one of 
the members of that very Council who 
had already put down Mr. Buckingham’s 
paper I [fioud cries of Hear, hear, hear.] 
The son-in-law of Mr. Hariiugton. Now 
this is a somewhat startling coinci- 
dence ; tliough I will not say that the 
peculiar nature of the relationship was 
tlic actual rea.son for such a proposal. 
But such a feeling was abroad— so fallen 
was the crest of every freeman in Ben- 
gal, on account of these acts of oppres- 
sion over the interests and the di(Tu.sion 
of knowledge, that the unfortunate Pro- 
prietors could not but think that it would 
be for the best to leave this Mr, Mustou 
to deal with their agent, on whom they 
might depend. An arrangement was 
made between the parties, by which that 
individual was to have a salary ; and, 
(though undoubtedly I do not mean to 
blame them for that) it was to be a li- 
beral one ; lie was to have 100(11. a-year, 
[Mr. 1). Kiunaird here whispered the 
hon. Gentleman.] An hon, Friend of 
mine suggests to me that I have omitted 
to mention Ur. Al)el. But as Dr. Abel 
did not answer tlie purpose, although, 

1 iielievc, he \v;w a very clever man, 
nothing took place in respect of him, 
and it dues not seem necessary there- 
fore that I should say any thing about 
that gentleinuu on tlii^ occa.sion. Mr. 
Mustou, llien, was about to be substi- 
tutetl, and a license was on the point of 
being granted accordingly, when a slop 
was put to this transaction also, [Hear,] 
evidently in the expectation that the Pro- 
piietoi s would he obliged to give up the 
coneevn altogether. And this appears by 
the Govci niilent's own acts ; for in a letter 
written by Mr, Baylcy to Mustou, he says 
that they (the Goveriiraeiit) would not 
grant a liceii'-e to that paper, so long as 
Air. Buclvinghara continued to be the 
editor of it. And there is another ex- 
piession wliicli I will quote here, 
as showing jackU a public thorn Mr. 
Buckingham must iiave been to them. 
[A langh.J 'i’liey w'ritc to Mr, Muston 
that he may liave The paper for a year, 
but they will not promise it him for any 
longer period ; lor they add,— “ w'e are 
not sure hut that tit the expiration of 
that time, Mr. Buekiiigliam’s interest iii 
it may revive.” So that they were 
still afraid of Mr. Buckingham, although 
he was then 10,000 niiles off; and, at 
tlmt time, tlicv would not grant a license 
for the paper lie had so recently edited. 

1 think lionourablc Gentlemen will 
clearly .see that all the proceedings of 
the Government were directed to the 
destniction of this paper, in this inKidi* 
ous manner, iu order that^liey tiiem* 
selves might not seem to be its dc« 
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fltroym. The consequence of those 
proceedings Avas, that the Agent, Mr. 
Arnot, upon consulting with the Pro- 
prietors on the spot, oetermined to sell 
all the types, and the Interests in the 

E , and to hand them over to Mr. 

)n,ashe was obviously the favourite 
man of the Government. Hononr{iblc 
Gentlemen will see, at once, that neither 
the Proprietors nor the Agent had, under 
these circumstances, any alternative; 
and finally the transfer took effect. By 
this forced arrangement —for it had 
been made one of necessity —Mr. 
Buckingham Inis lost a propei ty of about 
:i,000/, a-year. [Hear, hear !J And, be 
it observed, this illegal proceeding against 
him was persisted in, ultlioujrh Mr. 
Buckingham, and the other parties con- 
eenietl in his paper, had always offered 
to submit themselves to all the eontrol 
by which iiewspapcivs in England are 
regulaUnl. All they asked— all they 
contended for— was, to be allowed to 
Mibinit themselves to the laws of iCiig- 
laiid,— to those laws which they urged 
must jtoveru them, also, in the land 
wherein they then w'ere; “ but do not,” 
they sahl, “ do not destroy us by an act 
ol powerful opjiression, thus liastilv de- 
tei mined on, and rashly and iriconsider' 
ately put in execution.” The nmse- 
qiieiiceoftheGovejiinieni’sacts,li(»\vcver, 
was, that the pro lerty of Mr. Buckiiig- 
liam and other iiu hiduals in this paper 
dwindled down from 40,000/. to the 
value of about 1 ,.500/. Mr. Buekiiigliam 
iMUs himself carried out of India by a 
sentence which might have aceorded, 
jicrlians, with the mischknons energy of 
some barharoiis despotism; but which. 
Gentlemen, could never be worthy of 
your Goveniiiieiit. [Hear, hear !J He 
was deported by aii arbitraiT nroceeding 
siiiiilar to that .seiiteiifc of (leportatioii 
which the Kreiicli National Convention 
so often passed upon the most Intelligent 
and worthy men of France. But,— and 
I would call your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, to this important fact,— he was 
not treated. Sir, even with that degree 
of humanity which the National Con- 
vention accorded to those whom it 
banished for in all cases of deporta- 
tion, they provided the sufferer with tJie 
means, at least, of subsistence. But 
nothing of this sort, Sir, was ever 
tlioiight of in the case of Mr. liuckirig- 
ham, who is now in this country,— coiii- 
paratively sneaking, 1 may say, a heg- 
ga«-,--aiid wnollyreduccd in his fortunes, 
wliK'h 50 lately amounted in value to 
40,000/. [Hear, hear!] Why, then, [ 
honourable Con it whether they 
'vill allow him to be the victim of suen 
an illej^l, oppressive, and unw^airaiitable 
•/^‘.'/j^t'ding as that which I have detailed } 
vvili you not seek to obtain all the iii- 
mrination liiat Is necessary on a subject 
0* such deep aud incalculable Import- 
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ance ? If the support of hononrable 
Proprietors shall enable us to obtain 
those papers, I do declare that 1 sliail 
be ready here to meet all the ridicule 
and obloquy 1 shall deserve, if I do not 
prov^ eieiy tittle of the case that 1 have 
endeavoured fully, but fiiirly, to bring 
before them. Ou this part of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Chairman, I shall only add, 
that this act of Mr. Adam’s was highly 
disrespectful, not only to the honourable 
Company as a body, but to tUc Knglislj 
Governnieut. It was a violation of their 
character for equity aud justice, because 
it contemned the confidence which the 
Proprietors of the pai)er had displayed 
in those qualities, by offering to submit 
themselves to any judgment which the 
Goveriiiiient of England would warrant; 
ihoiigli they reflisea to recognize theriglit 
of a ciipricioiis and destructive interfer- 
eiire at the arbitrary will of Governor 
Adam. As to tliat interference. Sir, I 
believe the fact to be,— and, indeed, sq 
much has been broadly intimated al- 
ready by Mr. Buckingham himself— that 
before Lord Hastings left Imlia, the 
suppression of Mr. IJiiekingham’s paper 
had been fully (Icfenninea on by Mr. 
Adam ;— that this determination, as Mr. 
Buckingham has Iicen adviAcd, was go- 
ner.illy known, and stated at public 
assemblies in India; and suggested in a 
variety of letters from those ejuarters, of 
the same dale. [Hear, hear!] And ( 
eoiitcud that if the papers proper to con- 
firm so important a statement can be 
obtained hy the vote of this Court, Mr, 
liuckin^ham will be enabled to obtain 
restitution by bciii^ so furnished with a 
title to compensation from Mr. Adam 
for the injuries and damtiges he has re- 
ceived from that individual,— by rea.soii 
of eerlaiu acts,— not aiisingout of the 
exigciicie.s of the Government of India, 
but .solely originating in the inexcusable 
pieeipitalioiiaiid rasliness of Mr. Adam, 
The short space that elapsed from the 
the 1 2th of January, when theMarqui.s 
of IIu.sting.s quitted India, and the )5t)i 
(*f February, when Mr. Buckingham was 
deported, can furnish no answer to ihi.s 
cliarge of precipitation. The .sentence, 
or order of depoitatiou, wa.s not at all 
called for by the ciiciimstance.s of hi.S 
ca.se. I cut! eat this honourable Court 
to consider the character of this trans- 
action, and the influence it i.-^ likely to 
exercise uitou the future government of 
India. Will you allow yourselves to 
aiitlmrlse niea.sures ot iiij ust ice or cruelty, 
for the mere protection of your Gover- 
nors ? Every act of such a kind that you 
sanction must tell agaiu.^t yourselves, 
mill shake the stability of your Govern- 
ment. [Hear, liear !] Who can tell tlie 
mlschiets that wo may yet find to have 
resulted from this assumption of arbitrary^ 
.aud illegal power?— an assumption, tuo^ 
iu a coujitry, aud among uatiou 9 where 
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the voice of complaint, whatever have 
been tbc iiijniies committed, cannot 
niak(; itself heard before the seat of 
j)Ower.— Good God, Sir! do we not 
Know that even here, in Briicain, a iioor 
Englishman can hardly get his grievaiices 
heard, notwithstanding the anxiety of 
the laws to redress them; but what 
shall we say to the hapless case of the 
millions of natives in India, who, if our 
(lovernnicnt there be unjust or oppres- 
sive, are witliout a friend on earth,— and 
without any remedy wliatcver for their 
wrongs? [Hear, hear!] Afidwho, Sir, 
are the individuals who rule these mil- 
lions of natives ? Have they liad oppor- 
tunitj' to study the character, the wants, 
the condition of the people over whom 
they arc to exercise authority? Have 
they had opportunity to consider ma- 
turely, the nature of the acts they are to 
nerfonn among them? No, Sir; they 
have been l)roiight up, for the most part, 
in ditfereiit districts at home; (hey aic 
a diflerent caste ^ who, having been edu- 
cated in a college, are sent out, while yet 
mere hoys, to take upon tlu*ms(dves tlie 
command of those millions of Indians; 
whereas, were they to remain at home, 
they would be sent to learn their own 
duties from men who would command 
them. fHear!] Again, 1 implore the 
Court, lor its own character and fm* the 
sake of justice, to institute a stiictin- 
qiiiiy into this business. If Mr. Buck- 
ingham he proved to have been guilty of 
wiiattlie Indian Government have charg- 
ed against him,— let him be punished 
(wcordingly, and the public mind will be 
satisfied. But if it should turn out that 
party feeling, (and when I say party 
feeling, I do not mean political jiarty 
feeling, but personal or any other im- 
proper motivesj, have caused this de- 
struction of his property ; if we see that 
an act of oppression so serious bail been 
the previous, perhaps the avowed, deter- 
mination of that Government; if w'c 
see that such a property has been indeed 
confiscated in this precipitate manner, 
under tiicsc arbitrary proceedings;— 
.should he not have our countenance and 
support when he demands an inquiry ? 
[Hear, bear !] I say it is impossible tor 
n.s, with any comsistenev or justice, to 
refu.se him that demand. Let us have 
the pa’>er.s that are recapitulated in the 
reiiuisition ; let us examine the facts ; 
let us form our conclusions ; let justice 
he done between the parties; and let 
retribution fall on the right head, be 
that which it may. [Hear, hear!] 

And now, Sir, lla^ing smted a.s fairly 
and as concisely ai 1 can, the rao.^t im- 
portant considerations that suggest them- 
selves to my mind with re.spect to Mr. 
Buckingham’s case, — I come to the case 
of. Mr. Arnot; [Hear!] and I do think 
that its circumstances liave been such, 
as to place him in a afflicting and 


a most cruel situation. They have placed 
him in a situation of the most unmerited 
hardship and suffering, under certain 
piTuliar regulations that affect not only 
liim, but all those who engage them- 
selves to jiromotc the instruction and 
intelligence, 1 may say, of eve^ Engiisli- 
man in India. He was residing in that 
country without a license. [Hear !] Will 
this Court,— will the people of England 
believe that Englishmen alone, of all tlie 
world, arc debarred from the soil of 
India ! [IlCar, hrtvr !] whilst tlie French- 
man, the American, the Dane, and every 
other foreigner, may ran^e at large 
thiougbout its tcrritoiy without being 
intermeddled witli at all,— (except for 
some nnliiwfnl act,) — by our Govern- 
ment there ? But lilnglishmcn are de- 
fined from all intercourse with India; 
or if they do get there, so precarious is 
their situation that they may be seized 
upon ashore, and carried on hoard a 
ship outward- hound, forthwitli, even 
after forty years* continuance in the 
country. [Hear !] For I have myself 
known an instance in India, where a 
man, afrer a rt'sidcnce of that duration 
(forty jciirs) within the Company’s 
tcrritoric.«, was tiiken out of his bed, by 
the iiolice, at twelve o’clwk at night, 
and rai ried on board a vessel hound for 
England. In that case, indeed, the 
Court which antlmriscd the deportation 
did grant the man a small sum of money 
to eiiahlc him t-o return to Great Britain. 
But it did not do .so in Jhe case of this 
Mr. Arnot. He is an' individual who 
went out to India, origdnally, without 
your license ; and .so far as regards the 
consequences of that omission, I admit 
tliat he has no right to coiujilain, But if, 
be.sides enduring those, Mr. Arnot he 
treated in a way sucli as no otlicr Eng- 
lishman would he treated in, he has a 
right to say, “ they who treat me thus 
must account to me for their conduct.” 
Now Mr. Arnot wa.s one out of 500, or 
perhaps 5,000 Englishmen who are in 
tlie same predicament, as having im 
licen.se of residence, hut who are yet 
settled as clerks, assi.stants, manufac- 
turers, and so fortli. They form in 
India what 1 would call the middling 
chi.ss; and a nio.st important one it is. 
And these arc the people, preci.sely, that 
we want there. We want India colonized 
by English families. We want English 
aoeieties placed in different .statioii.s 
there, who may he a check on the 
tyrants of India; [Hear, hear, hear!] 
lor 1 mean to repeat, in the strictest 
sense of vSir F. Maciiaughteu’s words, 
“ that a tyrant can do no more than 
destroy the comforts and happiness of 
tlie suDject.s of a country ; and that every 
Governor who pursues such a course i»» 
in effect, a tyrant.” Now, Mr. Aniot, as 
having no license of residence) was one 
of those whose names are rfegularly rc- 
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turned to the Indian Government, every 
aix umnths, 1 think, by the police. 
Ilierefore the Govcrniuent in India liavc 
no right to say that they did not know, 
or were not aware, that Mr. Arnot was 
there. But Mr. Arnot was caught up, 
and sent home ; and for what reason ? 
Why, upon a pretence, of which, if any 
man will say that it was worthy of the 
dignified conduct that such a Govern- 
ment should always pursue, I sliall 
hare a very undiguifie(t o|nuion of that 
man's miua and rcclings. It seems that 
Government readily disco veral that 
Mr. Saudys, whose interest in the paper 
has been before mentioned, could not 
be sent away to Kngland, for he was a 
native; ami as such could not be, by 
law, deported. But Mr. Arnot. an as- 
sistant oil the paper, tliey could reach, 
becau^e he was not a native. And they 
absolutely say, in their letter to Mr. 
l^almer, in ‘terms tliat iiobotly can 
fail to comprehend the real extent of— 
“ We are anxious to punish both the. 
editors; both Mr. Buckinghain and Mr. 
Sandys; but JMr. Sandys we caiinot 
puuisn, because he is a native ; and, 
THEREFORE, wewill punisli— Ml'. Aviiot 
nieiir !] BECAUSF. we can do '‘o !” [Hear, 
liear !] Now this is the very effect of that 
letter ; and it i.s stated, I luav almost 
say, in so many words. Well; it 
is determined, then, that Mr. Arnot 
.sliall be (le]K)rted. Mr. Arnot, upon 
finding tliis to be so, poe.s to tlie Police 
and states the liardship of his case. He 
says to them, “ Here nave I conic out 
to India, and I have staid here for some 
years j I have now got myself an eligible 
situation : but 1 am, at this moment, un- 
fortunately in debt, having involved my- 
self, by some unfortunate .siieciilalioiis, 
to the extent of between 10,000 and 
12,000 rupees ; (a very serious sum, by- 
thc-hye;] but I am now in a situation 
that will not only enalilc me in a very 
little time to discharge that debt, but 
nltiraately, perhaps, to make my for- 
tune.” And surely thi.s last is a natural 
wish enough to be expressed. We know 
tliat tlie object of a young man in going 
to India is usually to make his foitune ; 
and, provided it he done by fair and ho- 
nourable means, it is a meritorious am- 
bition for any person to indulge. ** If," 
«ays Mr. Arnot, 'in appealing to their 
better consideration, “ if you will not 
send me away— if you will only let me 
remain where I am— I will engage 
never to write in this Journal more ;— 
never to put pen to paper again in this way. 
I have now neen three years and a half in 
India. Do but let me have uermission 
to stay here, and I will pledge myself 
never to write another line of the publi- 
ranou.” Now, surely, when we look at 
the humble, the suppncatlug language of 
appeal, we must admit that iu 
A^land'the vktip 9 % .crfwihal tkat ever 
Ohe)lta^Herald^mt, ' 


was convicted, eve?i would be allowed 
^ome additional trial on such a state- 
ment. But His prayer, Sir, was not 
mated, and his fate was determined 
by the ^vernment of Mr. Adam and his 
coadjutors. I deeply regret, as every 
body must, I think, who hears me, to 
see a man of Mr. Arnot's talent and spi- 
rit thus reduced, by tlm oppression of 
arbitraiy authority, to tlie humiliation 
of preferring such humble supplications 
for mercy— for a little relaxation of the 
unauthorized severity of these men 
and while I admit that his written re- 
reseutations on the subject do credit 
othto his head and his heart— I blush 
for the painful degradation which the vio- 
lence and harshness of the Goverument 
impo.sed upon him. [Hear.] Sir, it has 
happened to one two or tniee times iu 
my life, t«) have seen, while in India, 
wild autcl(){K>8 liuuted by cJiittahs : 
[A laugh.] but as some honourable 
Gentlemen may not be (luitc aware of 
the nature of llic sport, I will, with the 
permission of the Court, vci*y briefly de- 
scribe it to them. A covered cart is 
taken out, containing two chitmlw or 
tiger cats, who are carried in this con- 
veyance as near as ]K)ssible to a herd of 
the deer. The moment the liiintsmcn 
think they are iu a good ground, they slip 
up the cover of the cart ; the hoods are 
removed from the eyes of tlic chittalis, 
and immediately tlic.se tiger cats spring 
out into the scene of action in >earc)i of 
their prey ; and never does the animal, 
which they imw liappcu to encounter, 
escaiie with life. Now I canuot help 
tJiiiiKiiig of poor Arnot as being placed, 
in the very .situation of these unfortu- 
nate deer ; .mid tliat the chittah or tiger 
cat is |io other than Lord Auihcr.st him- 
self. [A laugh, and cries of Hear.]' For 
notwithstanding Mr; Canning’s pretty 
simile (which will come acro.s.s my min'd' 
again) “ that he should as soon ex|)ect 
to hear tliat Lord Amherst had turned n 
tiger as a tyrant;” it seems that Lord 
Amherst, — this lamb-like— this polite 
man— who understands law and manners 
so well, as we have been told, sends Mr. 
Arnot to the Fort, and absolutely im-« 
prisons him there— illegally and unne- 
cessarily. Mr. Arnot then says— “ Vou 
may dejnirt me, if you will, but you have 
no sort of right to imprison m'e;" and 
so, accordingly, the re.sult of thp trial, 
which takes place upon bribing him up 
^ habeas corpus neforc Supreme 
Court, is, that Mr. Arnot is released and 
brought forth. [Hear, hear.] And Sir 
F. Macnaghten, iu his sentence, de- 
clares, ** mat his imprisonment has been 
Illegal: that it is the right of every 
Knglisnman to be at llbert)', until de- 
clared by tlie law or by a I my, guilty of 
some offence whi^h snail have forfeited 
fats freedom." I lament to find that 
$ir F. Macnaghten supports by such 
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paltiy arffaroenis as he bei-e uses, the 
sentence of deiwrtaticm; for I do con* 
tend that an Kjgijtliah lawyer, who has 
gone out to India, has made his fortune 
there, and has. perliaiM, retired, should 
he very liberal in the construction which 
he puts on the personal rights and liber- 
ties of his own omutrymen. [Cheers.] 
His Charge proceeds, however, to sUte,' 
that “ the Act of Parliament conferring 
on the Government of India such au- 
thority (of deportation), gives, at the 
same time, uo power of impi isomncnt.” 
He says, “ Good God ! is it to be tolerated 
that a Hritisli subject slmll be shut up all 
the time without any legal .authority, 
and for as long a time as the Govern- 
ment may think proper to keep him in 
prison, vvitltout hail or maiupiize ? Cun 
such a tiling he done?” 

Now, observe here, Sir, tliat siicli a 
tiling had been done in Uiis aisc ; and 
tliat this was tlie act, moreover, of Mr. 
Canning’s “ lamb.” [daughter.] Per- 
haps honourable Gentlemen will hardly 
believe, that after Mr. Aruot had been 
sent thus to prison, under a military 
guard, those who appeared for the Go- 
vertuuent had had the ellVontery to talk 
of the delightful situation of Fort Wil- 
liam, whither the poor inau was for- 
warded. [Hear, hear.] Now, if it was 
the most euchantitig country in the 
world, it could be uo great pleasure at 
any time to look at it tlirough iron bars ; 
aud yet tiie.se pe(»ple absolutely wanted 
to persuade tjie Court that it was a very 
agreeable sojourn I 1 wish to God, the 
Judge had placed them all there in Ar- 
not’s room ; [A lauglu] if it were only 
to enable them to form the most correct 
notions on the subject, aud to discover 
how far disposed a man illegally im- 
prisoned could be, to relish a fine pro- 
spect through the iron grating of his pri- 
son. Perhaps Mr. Adam and his col- 
leagues might have arrived too, at some 
more correct estimate of the value of 
that liberty, wliereof they had so wan- 
tonly deprived othens,— llie Judge pro- 
ceeds ill this straui. “ It is in vmii to 
talk of the pleasantness of tlie place to 
which Mr. Aruot has been sent. He 
went there by compulsion ; he w.as no 
longer the master of himself, aud this 
makes him miserable. It is said no 
tyranny has been exercised towards him ; 
but what more can any tyrant do, than, 
by depriving it of its chiefest blessings 
to make existence miserable ?” Why 
Lord Amherst has dene this predsely; and 
perfectly verided, as I maintain, one part 
of Mr. Canning^ description. Mr. Ar- 
uot being brought up for judgment, Mr. 
Justice fiuUer gives an opinion upon his 
case, which 1 do hcai tlly wish Gentle- 
men to read so soon as they get home. 
He says exactly thb in effect:—** It is 
^t for me to say, whether this order of 
depoitatioii is^law or uot ; but the same 


thing was doirain the year 1791.*' Atgl 
that is the satisfactory prind^e upon 
which this Judge consigns an Fnguahr 
man to deportation I [Hear.] Then, 
said Mr. Turtau the Barrister— I pray 
the judgment of the Court upon this 
case. But the two Judges were uot 
exactly of the same mhid In all respects, 
ami what was to be done? IVas the 
opinion of the one to sauetiou that of 
the other, or was it to be made known 
to the world, that they could not con- 
cur ? However this might he, poor Mr, 
Aviiot reuiaiiied for two months in this 
situation, loose as it were in confine-^ 
meut, ill hopes that the Government 
would have relented, and would have 
allowed him to continue iii India ; aud 
at last he went up to Chandernagore. 
Some Gentlemen, perhaps, who near 
me are not aivare what sort of a place 
thi.s Chandernagore is. It is a place but 
a few miles nut of town, distant 1 mean 
from Calcutta, and to which if a niau 
repair, owing no matter what amount 
of debt, wheiher 100 or 10,000;000 of 
dollars, he will there be personally safe. 
The Government of Chandernagore, 
whidi is a French settlement, does by 
aiurtesy, but in cases of felony only, 
permit the oHiccr of the British (jovern- 
meut to pursue refugees there ; but in 
cases of all other kinds it is always a 
sanctuary for foreigners. Mr. Arnot, 
in hopes of reeeiviiig some assistance, 
retire.s to Cliandernagorc ; but the agents 
of our Government, who follow him, 
go before the I'rench Governor : and he, 
m violation of the custom of the place 
and the laws of France, which, as I have 
slated, there protect all foreigners ex- 
cept felons, allows the unfortunate man 
to be taken out of the place, without 
being allowed to take leave of his 
friends or to see his creditors ; he is 
hastily carried down to Calentta, and 
put on board the ship Fame. Now 
this ve.ssel was going to Bencoolen, 
one of the most di.stant of our Indian 
settlements, for it is in the Island of 
Sumatra It was, too, a most unhealthy 
voyage; and to that place great crimi- 
nals, .such as those who have committed 
murder, but whose sentence has been 
commuted to banishment, arc exiled. 
Prior to hi.s sailing in the Fame, Mr. 
Aruot writes to the Government of 
India, stating that there were then iu 

g >rt hve or six vessels bound for Kng? 

nd, whose (apUlps oV owne]:8 had 
offered him a free passage to England. 
His letter then recapitulates the names 
of the vessels ; tlie Neptnne, the Flora, 
tlie Asia, the Victory, and one or two 
more; aud he adds to the Government, 

*‘ the law, possibly, gives yon the power 
to deport me, but you must send me 
home to England by the shortest way*-* 
You have no right to .send me to Ben- 
codlem— Do m&e my remonstrances to 
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Ae Governor, Mr. AHnm, andiewesent 
to Mm diese eHgiUe opi|»ortaBit»8. It 
is cruel to iendmeln the Ftune^ which, 
being ti^en npfor the purpose of con- 
veying i9ir Th^as ditamford Radies to 
Bencoolen, will be engaged for live 
months at least in GuvemiMiit i«r> 
vice; and which he majr dispatch 
backwards and iivrwards to Sinca- 
pore, or any where else he 
thtofc At/' And here 1 call the attention 
of the Court to the great sympathy ma^ 
nifested f<ir Mr. Arnot by people on the 
spot. Besides the offers from the cap- 
tains and ovmers of vessels bound for 
this country, it is clear that he was in 
India every where cousidmcd «ls an indi- 
vidual whose i)rospect8 had been ai'bi- 
ti*arily marked out tor destruction by 
Mr. Adam. L have seen a multitude 
of letters which all concur in saying, 
that there prevailed a general feeling 
of indignation at the violence which had 
been committed on his lights, and a. 
general sense of sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of so injured an individual. It is 
said, Ibrfooth, that both Mr. Bucking- 
ham and Mr. Arnot have been guilty of 
arts that have brought the (lovcrnnieiit 
of India into disrepute. But the acts of 
no British subject in India, whether a 
newspaper proprietor, likc'Mr. Bucking- 
ham, or any body else, ever brought the 
J^iiglish Government in India into so 
much odium and such disrepute as these 
cruel aud malignant acts of the Governor- 
General had done. Mr. Arnot, however, 
was cruelly and illegally carried in the 
Fame to Bencoolen, in spite of all his 
remonsti'ances and entreaties, and al- 
though he had communicated all these 
offers which he had received, of a pas- 
sage liome direct. But 1 know it may 
be contended that, by law, the vessels in 
which such deportations are effected 
must be Company's ships ; whereas all 
these wliich have been mentioned were 
private ships. I know not whether such 
a distinetion is serionsly meant to be re- 
lied upon, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of Mr. Arnot’s case ; but let us 
see, at least, in the way of comparison, 
what the law says in respect of deported 
foreigners evdry foreigner who shall, 
after trial for any offence, he sent from 
India, shall be sent to England with 
every comfort and convenience provided 
far him that may be suitable to his con- 
dition.** Now, is it not perfectly mon- 
ttrous to auppose that the law of England 
ever intends that Englishmen mone 
should be subjected to such cruelty as 
we perceive In the mode of Mr. Amot’s 
wportatiou, while foi*eignerg shall have 
we full benefit ©f so editable a regula- 
won } [Hear, hear, hear.] Certainly, 

I reflect'On the wantonness of tliat 
gjeky, I do s^r that if Providence ever 
MMgi down punishment on the heads of 
great aelioquent8> J do not despair of 


seeing those men, who were anthon 
of such a persecution, ultimately brought 
to a just and signal account. [Hear.] 
Aad os -fai' as human means are con* 
eerned, I will lend my best asMstece, 
fer one, to the aeeompHshiamrt of that 
end. [^ear.] With the aeddent which 
befcl die ill-fated vessel m which Aimol 
was sent to Bencoolen, the Governor* 
General most undoubtedly hod nothing 
to do : but it is well known that the 
ship Fame on licr passage took Arc. Un* 
fortunately, the captain of the vessel had 
it under my Lord Amherst’s own hand- 
writing never to leave Mr, Aniot for a 
moment^u no account to lose sight of 
him for an instant. But was there any 
tiling in the choice of the captain to whom 
Mr. Arnot WHS so strictly eondded? Was 
he altogether an indilfovent person in 
this strange limiter ? Why Sir, the cap- 
tain hmi lived some time at Calcutta m 
oorapany, in the closest intimacy, with 
the editor of tlie John Bull newspaper, 
[ Hear, hear, hear.] the most inveterate 
enemy of Mr. Arnot and of his prindpics. 

One can pretty well imagine, where- 
fore Arnot was embarked under the care 
and su|icrinten(lence tof this fi’icnd, of 
tliis ^ent, in fact, of the Editor of the 
John Bull. My learned friend who sits 
near me, seems to intimate, that these 
are little matters which I am dwelliuj^ 
on. [Hear, hear, from Mr. R, Jack- 
son.] Why, so they are, Sir : but it is 
from the context of a great many of 
tliese little things, that you must deve- 
lop, if you can, this strange transaction. 

1 will pledge my.self tliat I have stated 
cveiy thing I have introduced into the 
discussion fairly to the Court ; as far, at 
Iea.st, as the papers and the matters I 
refer to are understood by me. After the 
melancholy acrident.of tee Fame^ thii 
poor, man, through the humane inter- 
ference of that excellent person, Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles,— who, innch 
to his credit, applies to the Captain for a 
ndaxation or Lord Amherst’s order, ob- 
tains leave to go on shore. At tills 
time Arnot was suffering sev'ei-ely under 
a bilious attack; and if there be any 
man in this Court, who has ever known 
what it is to be labouring under disease, 
and at tee same time to see all his 
brig]ite.st pros{)ecrs in life, and the 
labour of tha'e or four years, blasted and 
fading away before his eyes,— I ask him 
wheteer he will not agree with me, teat 
such accumulated distress, both of <body 
and mind, must have been sufficient at 
this time, to overwhelm Mr. Ainot 
altogether. 

To refuse to him the applications 
wliich under these circmnstances he rel* 
terated to tee Government, was a cruelty 
more demoniacal ibau any thhig I ever 
remember to have heard of : and i say 
again, that for such an offence agabist 
law, humanity, and mercy, justice nuut 

H2 
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be done. [Hear.] If tli4t justice be not 
rendered, we ourselves shall be guiitjr of 
B wi‘ong»of a degree of cruelty } such 
BS this Honourable Conijany never yet 
manifested to its eompiainlug .subjects 
and servants. While I am on this sub- 
ject, 1 may add, that 1 lament the loss of 
the Fame on some accounts, more than 
on accounteven of Mr. Arnot’s sufferings ; 
because, in that vessel science and his- 
tory lost the invaluable trea-sures tbsd; 
formed the collection of Sir Stamford 
JllafHes. [Hear, hear.] His papers and 
documents connected with tlie history 
of’ India are particularly to be de- 
lored, now that they are lost to us ; for 
regret to say, that there are many of 
MS who are Governors, and man v of us 
who are Proprietors of India, who yet 
know little or nothing about its hi.^itory. 
How Auch should we,— how mucli 
woiild science generally, have been en- 
lightened by the publication of materials 
so ably collecteu a.s tlic.^c had been. 
1 wsh to God ! Sir, that we had some 
few servants in our various govern- 
ments in India, a little like Sir Suuuford 
Raffles; who.se object has been ahvajs 
to extend the boundarie.s of informa- 
tion,— to carry the benefits of civili- 
zation among the nidest .sa\'age.s,~to 
multiply the means of their happiness i 
in short, to benefit all mankind ! [Hcar.j 
We sliould, were we thus assisted, 
largely increase the knowledge of the 
western world in resijeet of tlm eastern, 
and bring back from the eastern all the 
scientific treasures she iwsses.ses. The 
consequence would be, tiiat there would 
hardly exi.st a single native in India, 
whose connexions with the Company 
and its good governinent would not be 
more intimately strengthened. Sir Stam- 
ford Hatlles I have never had the plea- 
sure to see hut once; and on that 
occasion, I met him in a party at the 
late Sir Joseph Haukes’s, He may have 
his faults, or his ern)ncous views on 
some subjiKits, in common with all other 
men; but this, at least, I do con- 
scientiously aver, that as a |)uhUc .servant, 
as a friend of all good government, as 
an officer of tlie Hast India Company, 
as a friend of the human r<u;e, I think 
we have hardly one .servant who will 
bear a comi>arison with Sir Stamford 
Raffles. [Hear.] To return, however, 
to Mr. Amot ; after • being thus en- 
larged from the custody of the captain 
of the Fame, Ini found that he could 
not beBccoramodated with a cabin in a 
vessel at Bencoolcu for less tlian 2,800 
Topees. But I have aheady obsened, 
that Mr. Arnot -was 'in debt in India 
between 10,000 and 12,000 rupees; and/ 
the government of ' Mr. Adam and his 
coadjutors’ had allowed him only 800 
Tupecs for bis passage. Still he does the 
captain quite justice ; for he says, “ if 
M cnosea to demand twice as much 


I must have .paid It*' ..So that for 2000 
additional mpcea out of >hi.s own pocket, 
he, at last, was iperiiiii)te<} to mess du 
the carpenter and boaitswain-s mess be* 
low, and to have a place of sonm sort 
or other for the purposes of that occa- 
sional seclusion which was absolutely 
necessary to him. ' Few were the eo«- 
forts he had, and dearly he ))aid for 
them; and 1 think this HonoucaUe 
Comjiauy will act very differently from 
what tliey generally, do, if they shall 
not hereafter tietermine tliat he is eur 
titled . to some remuneration for his 
losses and his sufferings. [Hear.] Through 
the generou.s a.s,sistance of Sir Stamfoni 
Baffles, Mr. Arnot returned again to 
Bengal, where he again has petitioned 
to be permitted to remain. Even yet 
his prayer has not been heard; the 
vengennee of oppression is still unsatis- 
fied ; and it has been rc.«nlvcd that the 
ruin of Ills pro))erty and his prospects is 
to be completed, [ilear.] 

An bun. friend just remind.s me, tiiat 
Mr. Arnot said lo the governor, “ do 
give me a little time; let me wait here 
till my friends in Europe have obtained 
for me a license of residence. Permit 
me to remain at Chaiulernagort* or anv 
where else in India ont of younvay; 
but do not send me away in this man- 
ner.” But no ! even this little boon 
was refused; and the unfortunate man 
was carried away, and involved in that 
common destruction, for 1 can scarcely 
call it any thing else, in'^vhich it had 
been jiredctenuined to rnin everybody 
who had been at all couucctcd’ with 
Mr. Buckiiighairi. I have now laid be- 
fore the Court, as briefly, anti I am sure 
as honi'stly a.s I can, the facts of these 
two luse.*!; and I do say, that in going 
over those famous documents which 
were to damn the Marquis f)f Ha.stings, 
and tf» pJac<} his character, in the dis- 
chargt' of Ins nio.st responsible and 
exalted duties, in an odious and most 
reprehensible light; I have been struck 
with some circumstances that have too 
palpable a connexion with the same 
disgraceful precipitation of which I coin- 
plain ill tlie present Indian Government, 
not to be very proper to be noticed noi^v. 
If my bon. and learned friend will not 
give his attention to a few details of thi.s 
subject, 1 must say, that he refuses it 
to one of the strongest claims 'which 
the interests of justice and tht- public 
welfare ever preferred upon our lUost 
serious consideration. [Hear.] ' . 

At the very time these proceedings 
were being pro.secttted in respect of Mr. 
Buckingham and Mr. Amot, what was 
going on at Hyd^abad ? What was done 
a.s to the house of Palmer iuid Ca. ; 4i 
concern H of the highest respectability, 
with Sir William :Ruinbold, the two 
Messieurs Hastiifgs, and Mr. 
the firm.’ Let me here observe, 
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chat I recollect thd ' day when General 
Palmer wm looked iip tO' with. nti- 
bounded resjieet by tlw fjovemment of 
India: and I lecollect ttwt latv of ours, 
by which: it is proridcd, ^at sons shall 
benehtby the good acts of thetr fathers. 
When I was up the country, 1 1 * 0 - 
lueinber to have been in company with 
General Palmer; the founder of this 
house I may call him, and this Mr. 
Adam together. However, tliis former 
intimacy of Mr. Adam with the father, 
onght to have funiished a consideration 
why he should not lend his aid to the 
ruin of a hmise in which the sons were 
partners. [Hear.] ■ This hrmse, having 
been so established, Avith Sir W. lluni* 
bold, the Messrs. Hastings, and Dr. 
Lamb ill it, were ciitru.sted with funds 
amounting to about one million and 
a-half sterling. Thi.s iMr. Adam, and 
the same notoriety-loving body which 
condemned Mr. Huckinghani and Mr. 
Arnot to deportation, also t«)ok UfKiii 
themselves, with almost equal precipi- 
tation, to banish Dr. Lamb frutfr' India. 
The Messrs. Palmer, whom, a.s being 
natives, they could not banish, were 
told by this vigorous governmeut< that 
if they also did not go out of the country 
tlicy should losctiicir pensions under tlie 
Nizam's government. Mr. Lamb sent in 
a memorial, in which he says I have 
affairs on my hands, in common Avith 
inypartners, to the amount of 1 ,.'>00, 000/. 
.sterling, the monies of our friends and 
correspondents. We have also debts 
here, to a large amount. Without me, 
these extensive coiicerihs cannot possibly 
lie AVound up ; do suffer me to stay here 
for that purpose, or our ruin must 
ensue, and that will involve the ruin of 
thousands.” Mr, Lamb’s petition was 
rejected ivith this answer:— “ You may 
stay six weeks to wind up the concern /’ 
—a concern, Sir, of one niillioii and 
a lialf sterling ! [Hear.] But six weeks 
were an age compared with the time 
which the giwernlneut took to decide 
on this important case; for that was 
tlirec days, Sir ! [1 need Iwrdly say, 
that tliey have not wound up the con- 
cern at all. [Oder, fioiii Mr. S. Dixon,] 
Here, I appeal to the honourable Gentle- 
man as a merchant, and coiiveraiuit 
with the nature of accounts. Here are 
most extensive (xincerns, at once anni- 
hilated ; time is asked to wind up the 
aocounia aiid— 

hb.S. Dixo.s.— I really put it to the 
candour of the hou, Geiitleman whether 
he IS in order. 1 understood from the 
opening of his speech, tlwt the cha- 
lkier of Mr. Adam, as temporary go- 
vernor^eneral, was at stake. What hare 
wese fwts, of which he is speaking, to 
do witlythat 4|iiestioa ? 1 can know no- 
«mg of them ; I can only jddge of Mr. 
» cbafaoier. fHear, hear.] 
auv so; aj^d how is 


-his character to be known but-fh)m his 
acts? - • 

Mr. Loch, a Director— After tlie gra- 
tuitous assumptions with w'hioh the 
hon. Proprietor, (Mr. Hume] has fa- 
voured the Court, and the unfounded 
and grossly abusive accusations which 
have been lavished by him upon Mr. 
Adam, [Hear, hear,] perhaps, that 
hou. Proprietor will e.xcuse me for in- 
terrupting him ; in order to say, on be- 
half of Mr. Adam, that 1 pledge myself 
for that geiitleman, on his return, to 
meet all me charges of the hou. gen- 
tlciiian. [Hear, hear.] And 1 assure 
him, pt'isonally, that no e.xcrtions shall 
be Avantiiig on my part, to bring the 
subject forward at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, after Mr. Adam shall have ar- 
rival. 

Mr. Hume.— Will the honouiilile Di- 
rector oblige the Court by stating, wlien 
Mr. Adam us comings liome ? [Laud cries 
of Hear, hear ;-i-aii<l no answer.) 

Mr. Handle Jackson.— P or the sake 
of the public, 1 hope at no very early 
period,- [A laugh.] 

Mr. Hume resumed.— In the fate of 
this hou.se was included thefatoofthou- 
saiid.s, nay, perhaps of tens of thou- 
sands. Subsequently, 1 find that the 
creditors hei-c met : that they liave exa- 
mined into, the affairs of tnis hou.se t 
Uiat they have unanimously, dechirea 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. to be upright 
and honourable men: that they nnd 
their house has a surplu.s of assets of no 
less than 14 kcsofnipm ; [Hear, hear.] 
over all the deinand.s that could be made 
upon them; and that they were only 

{ irtwented from .settling their concerns 
ly the strong hand or power. I iiieii- 
tion the.se matters to show the mis- 
eliievous effects of tlie interference of 
that power in .such ca.ses. Let only tlie 
doruinents be produced which arc men- 
tioned in tlic requisition that is before 
yon ; and I will pledge myself to prove 
all the statements that 1 have made a;f 
clearly and as faithfully, as the docu- 
ments tliat are now before you in rela- 
tion to the Hyderabad business, will prove 
that all the proceedings in that case 
were mwt illiberal, and grounded on 
false suggestions. [Hear, hear.] Enter- 
taining the feelings that 1 do upon all 
the topics I have mentioned, I may, per- 
haps, have occasionally expressed my- 
self too warmly, but I do assure this 
honourable Court, that I never spoke 
upon any subiect, since I have been in 
public life, Avith more earnest sincerity 
than I do 011 the subject wl)ich is now 
in discussion. Deprecating as I do the 
desire, --and still more the exercise of 
arbitrary powers by any Goveimment, I 
consider our connexion .with the ((iie,s- 
tion of its abuses, not so much with a 
view to these instance, as to ih’e gene- 
ral system. These instances, flagrant as 
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they are^ are b»t specliftand imperoep^ 
tible flaws, compared with the fatal and 
overwhelming miiv which, if they be 
overlooked, they ma^ one day ent^ 
upon the whole fabric of onr Govern- 
ment in India. In tins persuasion, Sir, 
I' beg leave to move. That there be laid 
before this Court, copies of all coinmii^ 
nications, minutes, and other documents 
connected with, and explanatory of the 
suspension of the late Calcutta Journal, 
and the proposed renewal of license ; 
and of all other papers and didcunients 
mentioned in the requisition, under 
which the Court is this day convened. 
[Hcar,lie{ir.] 

The motion havinif been seconded, 
and the requisition being read by the 
^rk, 

^Ir. Randle Jackson rose.— My ha- 
nouralilb friend having, in the warmth 
of his own eloquence, ijensuaded liim- 
fielf, that I object to the production of 
those papers which aie named in liis 
motion, and in the requisition that ha.s 
been just read to the Ccnirt ; I take the 
earliest opjwrtunity that presents itself, 
to assure liiin that I have no objeetion 
to the production of those papers; 
[Hear.] m tiie hojic, that being nro- 
auced, they will lead to s<une ot those 
wholesome conclusions that were so 
broadly stated at a late domikI of 
the last debate. It will be, 1 am 
sure, lecollected that a very full 
Court attended then for a groat 
many houro to much of the discussion 
which we have lieard to-day. [Hear.] On 
that occasion, there seemed but one feel- 
ing to provail in the Court ; which was 
Mat Mr. Hiickiugham Ita^lheen a candi- 
date for martyrdom, and that he had in 
truth arriveil at that honor. [Hear.] 
But they who thought with me on that 
occasion, avowed their friendliness to- 
waixis a well regulated; press. Fori 
rememljer, at that titnc, to liave lieard 
ni^ bun. Friend contend, in tJie fervor 
ofhis zeal, |for what he was pleased to 
call the uncontrolled and um'e.suicted 
freedom of the pre.s8; and it wa.s .‘Strongly 

I mt to him, whether, under those regu- 
ations which had been devised for the 
press by Lord Hastings, under which 
bir. Buekingiiaiu himself had acted and 
aaiuiesced for so many years, and which 
that gentleman had moroHivcr, so loudly 
eulogized atmue time ; whether those ro- 
ulations, fairly and equitably acted upon, 
id not afford all the necessary means of 
eiillgliteuing. India to any proper or bc- 
uefleial extent? [Hear, hear.] Now I 

apprehend the difference between my 
hon. Friend and myself will turn out, 
when properly statea, to be this. Ue save, 
^ 1 am as^ much for an uncontrolled li- 
berty of tlie> preae* iatboec parts of the 
world, as 1 am here; because, if ita 
abuses should become excessive, and in- 
Jiuious to pr ititte character and property, 


or to the public welfare and tnuiqniUity, 
you will have the law to refer to, and a 
Jury, as in England, to try every casein 
whicit these may have been assoUed.** 
Now surely the bon. Oentlemati must vth 
collect how strongly it has been statedto 
this Court, that in India, even im civil 
cases, the Judge dime declares and de* 
crees, for want of a snffleient number 
of individuals in* ai district, qnalii^ M 
perform the duties of Jurors. Ai^ in ciiv 
minal rases the same deiicieucy is faund. 

Mr. Dixon.— 1 beg pardon for inter*- 
rupting the learned Gentleinan; but>l 
am sure his good nature will allow me 
to suggest, that, as he does not oppose 
tho production of the papero moved for, 
it will be sufficient and proper time to 
make the statement with which he is 
roreediiig, when those papers .shall have 
een produced. [Hear] 

Mr. Ranolr Jackhon.— T am much 
obliged to the honourable Pronrietor for 
his .suggestion ; but he will allow me to 
say there lire some' things which I frel it 
nece.ssaVy to premise, at pre.sent, with 
regard to the liberty of the press in India. 
On the occasion I have just adverted to, 
I took the liberty of saying, that I, as 
nmch as any man, was for tlie freedom 
of the press in Calcutta, hut I am not 
friendly to such a system a.s my honour- 
able Irieiid speak.s of, which vvould carry 
it to licentiousness. And should it turn 
out, from examination of the papers tliat 
are called for, that tlie present state of 
the regulations of the press in India is 
not sufficiently liberal to admit of all the 
most enlightened and virtuous informar*' 
tiou that can be diffused, being commu- 
uicared through it, it will he our duty, as 
it must he our interest, to take care'that 
that press be .«>tilllciently unsliaekled and 
enlarged for the accomplishment of so 
de.siral>le a puriKise. And I confess tiiat 
1 agree with iny honourable Irieiid, that 
the matters he has brought before us are, 
after all, but mere speck.s compared with 
that great hotly of considerations which 
the general interests of our Indian em- 
pire romprise. But I must also confess 
that I think be w'ould much lielter have 
consulted those iuterasts, which it is my 
object to sup^Kirt iu agreeing to the mo- 
tion for the (iroductioti of these papers, 
if he had deferred those commenti, with 
whicii he has favoured U9, till the piqiers 
in questiou were before us. If, Leay, 
our present system of a regulated; Indian 
press be net sufficiently extensive and 
liberal, it hecomea our duty to enlarffe it. 
If that system .should appear to haveoeen 
uot .sufficiently coiisiderod, if private pas- 
sion has been allow'ed* underit, to iiiwi> 
eede, iu anycaie^ pjublic justice, we ahaU 
get at that fact fconraii SuspectioiL of 
these papers. And. I linow thidrl an 
mw appealmg to< an honouralde Ixill)^ 
(the Diraetors), which wiB not attii^ 
in any of their servants, anyttnnocciiilty 
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es«rciie of sesrerc powers , ^ any wnaton JioppeetKl. [Hear !] WIten tl)c w-ar broke 
or illr)$al abuseo of authority. I aui out that Geutlemanwa.i4ibtieiit from Calf 

gnre cutta on accouut of lua ill health i aud 

The CiiAiRMAtr.-x-l trust the hoaour- up to thin moment it is most piobaule lie 
able and learned Proprietor Will pardon has notreturned thither ;^lia\ ing, in the 
me for interrupting his speech and ob- menu tune, no more concern with the 
tmding myself on the attention of this liunuesu war, for better or for worse. 
Court, iu order tO' say a very few words than 1 have. Wliy tlien* I repeat the atlr 
that may prerent some misconception, vicso my hon. Kriemk w'ould have given to 
{Hear.] f was prepared to offer myself Mr. Adam Jet iw not be too hasty 
to- the notice of this Court when the and i ash at any Kite.” [Hear, hear.] Mr. 
learned Gentleman i*ose. I am anxious Adam w.'is, inaeiowdi-u Court of Direct- 
to state that I am one wlm would not, I or.^, declared worthy of the trust repo.sed 
confess, feel distiosed to grant the pro* in him ; aud that vote, you, Geutleiucii, 
dnctioii of the papers whidi are called -the Court of hon. Propriotors, subiser 
for. [Hear, hear.] 'llie learned Gen ileinan ipiently confnined. All I ask on his her 
seems to argue as if he thought 1 sliould half is a fair adjudication of the whole 
be favourable to the motion, but after he biisine.ss : and let these cliai-ges be made 
has done 1 will suite mv reasons for re- specifically, at the proper time. The 
fn.‘?iiig to concur in its object. .«{«ne principle I ask my hoii. friend, in 

Mr. R. .Iackson.— P erhaps in regard particular, to concede . to me. d do not 

to the last gentleman whose name has ask whether my Cord Aniherst be a tiger 

been mentioned (Mr. Antot) ho may or a lamb,— [a laugh.] For any thing I 
have a strong claim on oiir humanity, know, he may turn o«t to be the former; 

rather than what jflay be deemed a but let us at least stay our censures or 

claim founded on rigid justice; and if our judgments until we have those pa- 
sneh be the case, no diiubt that claim pers before us, on wbicli alone those 
will not be made iu vain. Hut my bon. censures can he justitied, and these 
Friend must excuse me for stating, that jndgmciits may be ibnued. Let ns, in 
instead of a speech of explanation, or a justiiv. to public characters, do this. I 
speech marked by the same spirit of am sure that the discussion oftluiRopa- 
justico which he cliiiius for the two pers will produce among us a just con- 
gentlemcu he has named, his has been viction ot the elici ts and conscipicuces 
(as it appears to me, and I think it must of the freedom of tin* pic.«s^ in India 
so have appeared toothers) a speech of from which I, lor one, pi edict thegreat- 
prejiidicaiiou aud imputation. [Hear!] cst of blessings. It will enable us to do 
Now all I ask on behalf of Lord Amherst ; justice to the oppicssed, ii theie shall 
of Mr. Adam ; and of all the other mem- lime been oppression ; and to pour balm 
bers of the Goveriimentin India, whose into the wounds of a luan who has been 
nnme.s have lieen mixed up iu tliis dis- its \ictiin, (as it is saidj-altboufifh from 
cmsiori, is— that this Court— that the the peculiarity of Ids case, it is very 
public— that the public press will at least likely that the constituted aulhoritlcK, 
atifipciid tbeir opinions, until these indi- however well disposed, may not be able 
viduals have had an opportunity of lieing to do so.— And though it is not the 
heard in tlu-ir deleiice. [Hear!] My pr;ii*tic<; of the Iiulian GoveiiluK-nt, 
hon. Friend ha.s this day afibnled us and 1 ho|)e it will never liecome i5o, to 
some, idea of the iiiconienicnces that take any notice of persons who liave come 
must result from our giving oiirsehes out there without any aulhoritj(, or are 
up to conclusions and iudf incuts over residing withouta license of residence in 
hastily formed, [Hear!] Hut has he Hi itish India, as long as they conduct^ 
not Idinsclf afforded also a signal ex- themselvc.s peaceably and can keep the 
ample of the error which he deprecate?, firciimstaiices of their situation secret; 
by attacking Mr. Adam before any of yet if it be i a any manner made known to 
tlicse papers aic in onr possc.‘'sion,— and that Government, no matter from whCiS 
certainly with no inconsiderable degree cause, that this or tlktt uidividuaJi is so 
of emphasis ? [Hear !] To Mr. Adam, residing there without a license } i say it 
and his constituents or colleagues, he has is the bountlen duty of the Goveriwi'-Ge- 
aMliedtheimpmaiionoftheirbeiuginen ncral to say to such individual, “ Sir, 
of extraordinary priiw-ess aud vigour, yon have I/eon reported to uie as resideut 
whoa they hare nad weak aud timid wi Aunt licenso,. and’ l ean not allow you 
victims to coutend with; but men who, so to remain l>ere any longer,” At leaat 
as at this moment they stands stood gelid ray Lonl /\inher»t,wiil have that dewnco 
with their feaia the instant the war to offer In the case of Mr. Arnot. He 
broke out on the Burmese frontier. Now will have done no more tbaa that excel- 
wbat will ray hon; Friend sayi when I lent otficer, Sir Evan Ne(wau <ImI by Mr. 
tell him that at the momeut the Burmese Bucklnghaim Fedtira a W’eat personal 
W so broke oaty and from that time to resiiect for Mr.. Buokiognam» avowing 
^ present; Mr. Adanr was absent from his admitirtioti for his talents, smd hfs es- 
®wtl8,rHear!}attdaiosti«!obablyhcard timation for him as aman, it was yet the 
wng about the event till long after U opioion of Sir Evaii Nepean, atthattune 
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In a high situation) whwbe was unit ?r- 
saHye^emcd and admired, that ho had 
no choice betweenhi’finclinntion ami bis 
dttty/HesaidtoMr.Buckin^amy **I havie 
no choice; for the thing has now b^ien 
brought go clearly before me,” (the fact 
of that geiitleman'^s unauthorized resi- 
tlenceJ “ tliat you must go home and 
get a license ” Perhaps my lion. Friend 
will allow me to say, nefore I «it down, 
that had Mr. Ariiot staid at Beiicoolen, 
the circumstances of hw case, the con- 
tents of his letters, and the loss of the 
Fame, would have obliged ns to send him 
out a license. [Hear.1 In justice to the 
matij in justice to the fiberty of the press, 
and in justice to humanity, 1 do hope 
that these papers will be granted, and 
some Steps taken to compensate liiin for 
Ills .sulFeiings, if the case whicli lias been 
stated .*4iall be proved. 

I’he Chairman.— I cannot but regret 
the remarks which the houonrable (»eii- 
tlbmaii has thought fit to make ; and I 
must observe, that whatever may he .said 
(tf the liberty of the [ire.ss, we have tliis 
day had an example at least of the most 
lerfect liiierty of si»eecli. 'Fhe Court of 
)ircclors, when tiiis Court wa.s made 
special, as in duty IhiuikI, considered the 
subject } and I am authorized by tliem to 
meet this motion ivitli the previous ipies- 
tion. 

niic Secretary hcii' read tlic reso- 
lution of the Coiut of Dircctor.s.j 

At a Court of Directors lield on Wed- 
nesday,- the IStii Decemher, 1824. 

'Resolved unaiiiuiou‘<ly, 'I'luit this 
Court arc of opinion that any motion 
for papers relating to the measures in 
question, should be iiwt by moving the 
previous ({uestion, or an udjouniiucut, 
on the following; grouuds, vi/,. 

The proceedings, in reganl to the 
Calcutta Jonrual, were udojjtcd in vir- 
tue of the jmwers loflgvd iu the Bengal 
Goveniniout liy tiie rule, ordinance, 
and regulation registered in the Su- 
preme Court on the -Ith April 182.1; 
against which rule, ordinance, and re- 
gulation an apj)eal is now pending bc- 
iore his Majesty*s Privy Council ; and 
until a decision is passed upon this ap- 
peal, tlie Court of Directors have felt 
restrained by respect for the trihuiial 
before which the appeal is pemliiig, 
from coipinuuicatiug to the Bengal 
Government any opinion pu tlie motle 
in which tliat Government have exer- 
cised the power vested in them by that 
regulation. On the same principle the 
Court of Directors cannot concur in any 
motion which may be brought forward 
iu the General Court of Propriemrs, iu 
resect of a nlcasure,the discussion of 
which, under present circumstances, 
they cannot but think premature. 


With legaird’to the' tndividaai case 
of IJfr.-Ariiofi it rtfets- «ti diflfeVent 
groups from the su^f^sjoti of the 
Calcutta Journal'^ Mr. Amot was sent 
aWay from Calcutta Under 'droii^i- 
stanecs which appear from tnc jeebrgs, 
in consequence of his being without a 
license there to reside; anil of hisliav- 
iog, iu the opinion of the iClovenuneut, 
abused the indulgence which had been 
extended to. him during more than 
three years. After the burning of the 
“ Fame,” in which ship Mr. Arnot had 
been sent a passenger via Bencooleu 
to England, Mr. Arnot, on his return 
to Sumatra, mldressed a respettftil and 
submissive memorial to the Governoi> 
General in Council, dated the 24th Fe- 
bruary 1824, recapitulating his mis- 
fortunes, and soliciting permi^sioh to 
return to Calcutta. This iiicmoiial 
was forwarded by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
by the first conveyance which ottered 
ithclf. The Court have not received 
any inti uiation from tlie Supreme Go- 
V eminent of their receipt of Mr. Arnot’s 
memuriai, anil are consequently with- 
out any ofiieial information of the dc»- 
cisioirwhich the Bengal Government 
may have passed upon it. But the 
Court iuive learned tnrough aii unoffi- 
cial ehaiiTiel, that Mr. Arnot has re- 
turned to Calcutta, and, if so, it may 
be presumed, with the permission of the 
Bengal Government; and there is uo 
disposition on the jiart of the Court to 
witnliold their sanction from such an 
act of liberality on the part of their 
(iovernmeut, should Lord Amherst, 
with the advice of his Council, have 
seen fit to comply witli Mr, Aruot's re- 
quest. 

Iiiasimich as the lion. Gentleman 
ha.s refcricd to what I .said on a former 
occivsion, (and 1 wi.sli to stand well with 
tho.'-e a^out me,) I take the liberty of stat- 
ing that I recollect quoting some acts of 
pailiaiuent ; and I now bftg the Court to 
consider how tlie acts of purVianicntst and, 
wliicli, in the opinion of the honourable 
Gentleman, place the natives of India not 
under a despotism, but under the autho- 
rity of the Siipi-cmc Court, The act al- 
luded to by the honourable Gentleman 
was pa.s.>ed in 1771, and it enacted, 'fhat 
the new charter should extend to all the 
subjects of Hi.s Majerty In India ;knd the 
Supreme Court is to hear and detertaine 
all causes against any ^r^h or persona 
directly or indirectlyju the .service of the 
East India Company 1 presume, though' 
not 10 conversant with acts of parliament 
as the iionourable Gentleman, that the 
authority of the Snprertfe Court was l^ 
luited by that enactment ; and the 
uuent acts of parliament clearly dg^n|l 
that authority to persons immeoltHl^jf 





employfed by fbeCoittpaQy./l r^et that 
remark bavefaUtA/rom ^ehonoapablo. 
Gentleinati. iu ^b9^Cou]:j: quite uucaAed 
for» aud^renci^AS pn the cnai^ters of 
Lord Aqiheijt^apu Mr. Adf“h.^ I.bUQWf 
that in the Il^ouae of Commons imputing 
motives isiftegijU'r ; hoSt,\tii6ii, caii'fhe 
reiiiafks on Lora Amherst iri this place . 
bejusttftfedjsldcehisdbndiictis net cVcii 
imdeV revievV? AA tO 'lih'c comparison 
lhade by the honowrabie (lentlemaii 
between the late Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle (Mr. PerryO and Mr. Bucking- 
ham, it ninst He observed that Mr. Perry 
aci^ under the law.s,Df England, w'hilst 
Mr. Buckingham went ont to India under 
a licence, and was bound to observe the 
rules and rcgulatioiw of, the East India 
Company. In regard to Mr. nnckinghaia. 
the Court of Directors had aj)proveu 
of the conduct of Mr. Adam, and the 
Court of Proprietors ha<T highly applaud- 
ed tlie opinion expressed by theiu. On 
the 2;M July last, the Court of Proprie- 
tors resolved, 'J’hat this Court do concur 
with the Court of Directors in their ap- 
i)roval of the revocation of Mi'.Bncking- 
liaiu’s licence to reside in India. This 
Court then approved of the comhictof 
the Court of Directors , and I conceive tl ns 
proceeding to be no more than a mere 
lepetition of the same sulycct. Besides, 
Mr. Buckingham has appealed to His 
Majesty in C ouneil, on the 12th August 
last; and while the matter is thus sub 
jwtice, the Court of Directors have not 
prcHuuicd to pass an opinion ; and I ima- 
gine the Court of Proprietors will not 
think proiier to interfen* till that appeal 
is decideo.^ With regard to Mr. Aniot, 
no official information has reached us. 
The Court of Directors, therefore, know 
nothing on the .'•ubjwt, and 1 am not 
therefore called upon to say whether it 
WHS right or wrong to remove liim fnira 
Calcutta j but I am called upon to state 
the opinion of the Court of Directors 
with regard to Mr. Buckingham, and, as 
I before stcited, the Court of Directors 
has felt restrained by respect to the tri- 
bunal before whom the appeal is now 
depending, from coinmuniciiting to the 
Beng^U Govcrniiient its opinion of their 
conduct ; and I cannot, therefore, believe 
that the Court of Proprietors will how 
siuiciioa any other line of conduct, Mr. 
Aniot was sent away from Calcutta on 
different' grounds (being there without 
the hwnce of the Company ;) but on his 
arriral at Sumatra, a memorial was ad- 
dressed by bini to the Governor , and 
Council of Bengal, and forwarded by 
^r Stamford Raffles ; whether it has 
been received by the Itengal Governnicut 
1 canwt say j but the Court of Directors 
hare Iprut unofflcially that Mr. ArnoJ 
has returned to India, and it Is to be 
consent of the Ben- 
l^tsortirnment, and there is no dlsposi- 
on the part of the Court of pirectora 


to withhold its 'sanction' to^ this ^teral* » 
J I beg, therefore, to ihiove the pre* 
vious' question ; and the question 1 shall 
now put is, that ** this question be now 
pnt” 

Mr. H!;Mft.~Onc word of explanation. 

I beg td call to yonr attention what has 
been said as to deciding without docu- 
nieiHs ; yet it is strange that rite Court 
have decided that Mr. Adaih's conduct, 
with regard to Mr. Buckingh’am, is cor- 
rect, and have approved of it, thongh 
there is not one document before them. 
So much for the honourable and learned 
Gentleman's appeal upinst. deciding 
without documents. All I sajr is, give us* 
the information ; let us know what the 
facts arc. 'ITie object of iny speech to- 
day is to disabuse this Court. It is evi- 
dent the Court of Dircctor.<i want to put 
an extinguisher on tiie whole proceed- 
ing ; but is this -Court to be told that they 
are not to come to any opinion because 
the matter is before another tribunal ? If 
it be .so, liow usele.ss is our meeting, and 
how nselcBs arc the greater part of the 
papere which are constantly laid before 
this Court. I tlierefore do contend,* that 
the resolution of the Court of Directors 
is at direct variance witli that maxim 
which is endeavoured to be set up, of 
hearing both sides. If you refuse tho 
documents, there Is an end to evCry thing 
like free discussion. The honourable 
Chairman says I am Wrong in my con- 
struction of the act of ])arliameiit, but 
the first section wliicli lie has read esta- 
blishes tlic position that 1 stated ; for tlie 
power of the .Supreme Com t was limited, 
as I saw, by subsequent acts of parlia- 
ment, because it was found so inconve- 
nient to have the wliole of the provinces 
under the authority' of tliat Court. I 
thcrefm-e do say, thatlthe refusal to J^ca 
to prcMince the documents places- ns in u 
I’ery disi^rceable sitnatioii ; being thus 
left to grope our way in the dark. I hope 
never more to hear any blame cast upon 
us for the endeavours which we may 
make to obtain more light to conduct 
our investigations. I am resolved to di- 
vide the Court on |his question, if 1 am 
able to count <hic only, convinced as I 
am, that the cause will do honour to the 
minority, however small. 

The lloN. Douglas Kinnaird.— 'fhe 
resolution which has been reaii purports 
to be an act of the Court of Directors— 

1 should'wish to know if tliey were all 
on* one side.' 

Ibe Chairman.— T he resolution waff 
unanimous. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird.— Tlie 
Court will not fail to observe on the no- 
velty of Ibis proceeding of the Court of 
Directors, In thus acting in their several 
capacities of Directors and Proprietors 
also. 1 must be permitted to say, that it 
is not arrogating too much to suppose 

that when any individual memberX^ 




CbiiFt proposes a 

Ike tliinKS thiViJC ipay be aWfe to nro^niSe 
such argujaeiiti as iftay iudace. the con- 
curreuce of the Court of Directors j but 
it is without hearing the arguments of 
this Court that the Court of Dh-^ora. 
Lave come to an ouiuUiaon this matter 
in question, by which ea^h individual 
Director binds himself to that opiuiou 
before the subject is discussed, aud hy 
which every individiial of tins Court is 
precluded trom obtaining )iis object, 
^is places the Court of Diicctors m a 
very singular light in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. What is it but saying, “ We gods 
have; come to a determination before*- 
hand, and you mere mortals have no- 
thing to do with it but to acciuieisce” !— 
*‘To be sure,” they would say, “Mr. 
Hume will get up ami make a speech of 
some two or three hours length, and Mr. 
Kiiinaifd will second it ; but, a.ssured of 
the supuort of the Gentlemen on the left 
hand .siuc of the Court, wc have iiothiiig 
to apprehend.” And what, in fact, has' 
been the course of proceeding? Why, 
the Chairman gets up ainl desires the 
Seci-etary to read a certain document, 
containing Uie resolution of the Court of 
Directors, and by this admirable mode 
viXmm mtce discussion is avoided, juid 
the Court of Proprietors sit like blocks, 
are saved the ti'ouble of ihiiiking, or, if 
you will, like jurymen who return tlieir 
veidict by the luoulh of tlicir foreman. 
And permit me to say, that the votes of 
the Court of Ditectors, in conhrmation 
of the acts of their oUicers abroad, are of 
Uttln value, if, when the chanicter of 
those* officers is deiioniiced ojicnly and 
loanfully, not a man of these Directors 
is found who wdll enter into their justili- 
cation, or deny tlie statements made 
against them. I cannot blame my ho- 
nourable Friend {Mr. Hume), hut I must 
blame those masters who thus treat their 
servants, —appro vine their conduct, hut 
yet daring not to defend them in the 
Court of Proprietors. I shall myself feel 
cautions of speaking against any absent 
officer i but it is the duty of the Court of 
Directors to defend them when attacked. 
Therefore let me o!icc for all protest 
against any insinuation being tiiiwii 
out oil account of the statements of my 
honoumble Friend re.«pectiiig the hor- 
jible abuses of power committed in 
India. He makes this statement on do- 
cuments before him, to be confirmed 
afterwards by pi oofs before us, and un- 
doubtedly nothing ever^cao be dune in 
its detection and punishment of oiTear 
ders wi^oat some such mode is follow- 
ed. No man can say that my houoiu’able 
Friend has dimn atw thing imluir, or mi- 
jutt to the absentofneers ; bat let me see 
thd man who- can. justify the Court of 
Dlrectorsi who, instead of getting up 
likemen tomeetdte chargeS) get up and 
ibildfythemselves before theProprietors. 


Tliey have, concluded among themselves 
bef?>re the diifcussioh is begttn„.ft»d the 
Pro^rietort have 

best ridiculous, or,*Lought rather t# give 
it another namhij and say it is iiidei^iit. 
For my own part, I dan never consider 
that the irieit} passmg over anyobjecripna 
in silence should be considered as if an 
answer had been given fo them ; blit in 
the name of yov absent officers, I protest 
hgainstsueli proceedings as nnjustto them 
when thejr ckaracteiwe attacked. Look 
at the conduct of the Government of this 
country: If a diiilomatlc agent is attacked 
in the KoUse of ConM}M)n8,tbat diploma- 
tic ageiit'woidd have a right to reproach 
the Secietary of State if he docs not de- 
fend that conduct to the utmost of his 
power and ability. Hut here are twenty- 
four Gentlemen, who, in the most insult- 
ing manner, tell the, Proprietors, “ Wc 
(ImPtcome here to discuss it t we have ile- 
cideti beforehand.” I have heard no names 
reatl, ami don’t know that tlie document 
i.^ the act of the Court of Directors. I 
know there are many of them out of 
town , and in their names I protest against 
that document being coiu^ideied as their 
act. [Hear!] 

Mr. S. Dixon —I must say that I see 
the conduct of the Court of Directors in 
a different point of view, fi'om that of 
the hououiable Gentleman who made 
this mol ion, and I am surprised at the 
laiigUiigeheld towai’ds a man whose cha- 
racter tlu’oogli life, for -humanity and 
honour, has never been impugned. All 
that has been asked of the mover and 
seconder of this motion is, they 
would forbear making eliarges against 
those who mav perhaps be liereafter put 
upon their trial. 'I'licre is an old ailage, 
that “ 'l liere are none so blind as those 
who won’t see,” or the necessity of this 
molitui would not appear very clear to 
the honourable Gentleman (Mr. Hiuue), 
for no longer .since than July last, the 
whole case, as regarded Mr. Buckliighaui, 
wiw heard in this Court, and the conduct 
of the (Jourt of Dhtetors approved. As 
Mr. ilucklnghaui’s case is now before the 
King in Council, 1 do submit that any 
proceeding on our jiart would be im- 
proper, 

sir. Banulr Jackson.t^L beg to 
know whotlier this proceeding ot Mri 
Buckingham is a personal .a{^eal, as- re- 
garding his own.pai'ticulftT etoe,'oc whe^ 
tber it is an appeal agadnstthB rules and 
regulations of the Btm^Giwerument 

^he CnAiHMAf*.-5! unde!^aud that 
the aiipcal of Me. BucAiingham is against 
the rules and regulations. 

Mr. Hume.— 1 beg ^ ask how it.iSw 
beany reason for not dftoussiugtlieqieir 
tiou of compensation fwr tlie 
sonal praperW which Me.. BtuippfUB 
has snstainetf^ that the. geneiaiJj^pR.w 



Charact$^ 

the IndUn pim .i«. j)efore the .Md hy.beiuf D^csbers tb^ do not ceaie 

Council ? it IS monstrous to su|]tppse tnat Pcopnetoii^. 
isasuffifiehtreaWH. , • ' .Tho'^^ourt. tboti dHded upon: Mr. 

'fbe .then procciided to dS- Hume's motion; nrhen there appeared 

Tide theCk»jjrt« 'Kt for die questtou, and 4i^ agmnst it. 

Mr. Huwb.-^As the Directors have ,The Chainuan then deelai*ed the qucs- 
already prej«idged the question^ I donot tion to bo carried in the negative, aqd 
whether they ought ^vote. the Court Bdjontiie4at a quarter past 4 

The,CHAiRMAN.—Tne Directors had. a o’clock, 
right to come to a couclusioii upon it, 


CHARACTER OF THE PUBLIC PAPERS RECENTLY ESTABLISHED^ 
IN ENGLAND ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


In a former Number of our Fiibllca- 
tion, we had OGcrvsIon to advert to the 
establishment of a i*aper,uiidei‘the name 
of The British and Indian Obsetnety and 
to record its discontinuance. I'he mau- 
niT ill which that Paper vva.s conducted, 
was suHiclent to disgust all men of good 
taste; and the attempt wliich itmiule tu 
unite the praises of despotism In Eng- 
land, with deminciations of despotism in 
India, at the same time that It depre- 
cated the introduction of a free jjress into 
that country, and tlius oi»poscd tlie only 
clufck whicn can effectually curb the ex- 
cesses of arbitrary power wherever they 
may exist, could excite only contempt for 
the mind that deluded itself by a liopc of 
ever nniiiug .sentinieiits and principles so 
entirely incompatible witli each other. 
For its indecent outrage on the feelings 
of all good men, in its malignant articles 
on Mr. Henry ist. George Tucker, it de- 
served, the severest, raprobatiou. For its 
nnjustitlable calumnies on Sir William 
Kumbold,'it merited equal condeiiina- 
tion. 'llie partie.s interested in these 
case.s did not think proper to sc-ck 
that redress which tliev might, no doubt, 
have obtained at the ’hands of a Jury: 
but a third unjustly asiior.sed indiidduai, 
Capt. Smith, of the shij) Willmiu Fairlee, 
brought his actioii fw damages against 
Ca^itain White, tbniierly of the Bengal 
Army, and Editor of the Paper in (jiies- 
tion, for slanderous imputations against 
his character. 'I’he cause w’a.s tried in 
the Court of King's Bench, during the 
last month,, and no defence being .set up, 
in justiffcanoD; the Jury gave a vertliet 
for tlio plaintiff, damages 2.'i0/. Thn 
Paper has lotig'siiice been discontinued, 
nnd was char£rteri%d by the defendant's 
counsel as so-obeaire, ttmt iid doubt all 
tiie Jury then heatd, Uir the first time, 
w ite ever having had exilJteoce. 

Within the past month, another new 
weekly paper has been- comtuenced, 
^wssing its hitentioii to attend par- 
ttenlwIy-tu.EastlbdiaaflMra; Although 
SSff^wthree'bumbefe of this: Paper 
m: iHiole that h«re yet i^p«iu»d) 


may not afford sufficient d:ita fur a 
correct jndgiacnt on its merits or de- 
fects, yet we have little hesitation hi 
giving it as onr opinion, that it will Sfilit 
uimn the veryroc)fcon which Capt. White 
and his HriUshand Indian Observer veesv 
shipwrecked, in attempting to unite what 
cannot lie reconciled, the Siipi>oit of des- 
potism and ofipositioir to all iiinovatiion 
at home ; a professed intention to. aui- 
madvert on acts of tnisgovertuuent, and 
to advocate the introduction of improve- 
ment aliroad ; and at tlie same time, tlic 
expixissiou of avowed hostility to the 
fi’eedom of the piess in India, by wiiidi 
alone any check on misgovernmenfe there 
can possibly be established, and by which 
alone the spreiul of knowledge, withoat 
which no impiovemeut cnti take place, 
cun Iw effected there or elsewhere. 

In the first number of this paper, the 
Editor professes “ to giv'e early aud ac- 
curate uiteUigeiice of every trausaotion 
at home or abroad wWcK. reciprocally 
concerned this country aud onr Euro- 
pean brethren of our Oriental empire." 
He then speaks of the ** varied amt 
powerful talent which has Ixjcn engaged 
to contribute in all its departments." He 
next states tliat, with a view to becoiiio 
aceeptahle to “ men of every sitade of 
politics,” *' itis determiued as far as'pds- 
.sible to abstain feom mere politioaL spe- 
culation,” at the 'same time tliat “ his 
cokiiuns will bo always open to J)ree dis- 
evsshn from all parties, so long as that 
discus.sioa is carried on with temper aud 
moderatiDii.” 

'llicse are the pciueipal features of the 
prospectus issued with the first Number. 
I.<et os see how tiiey are supported by 
the sttiisequenf eouauct of the Editor. 
In the Third Number,, the proof which 
it gives of its fullness aud accuraey.in 
rtmorting every proceeding connected 
with die interests of India,, whether a1 
home or abroad, is this.— A ilebate took 
place at the India Uoose on th»22dof 
December, where the question of the 
right vi the Indian Govemmeni to. de- 
stroy the rROFSirrv ae well as te banish 


. , Ckara^er W EmiUh Papers 


the ptn$oii8 df EoW^hrfiiQ withoift ttisl, 
umi/oT thefiriCtUAti ^inallf ^ 

any 6n tliis ^rfbjtet Mr. Hijme spORe.' as 
we have heard (for Illness prei'enten tQ 
from being present as we had intended) 
with great energy and feeHrig for more 
than two hours, n)is.Jndia!i Kditor> 
on sucb an occwibn ^as this, ouaht to 
have had his own reporte^rs ih Court, 
to niaintciin the r^iitation of his paper 
for fullness and achuracv, and to mieem 
his pledge. This was, however, an ex- 
|)eii.se which he did tmt think It Wise to 
incur. ' He relied on the Daily Papers, 
and thought it less exnen.sive and trouble- 
sdiite fo copy from flieni. Kveii in this 
case, however, one would .supiwse, tlnat 
he would have looked into all the Mor- 
ning Papers of the following day (which 
he nh doulrt did) and have selected from 
these the fullest and most accurate repmt 
for reptihlication in his own No 

such thing. The Moniing Chronicle 
containe<l a report of Mr. Hiime‘s speof h, 
which occupied above two cblnnin.s. I’he 
'rimes contracted this same si»eeeh into 
a few lines only ; and this Indian Editor 
Avho professed his dctermhiation to b(* 
“ full and accurate” in all reports of 
proceedings In hhigland* coiiiiected with 
Indian interests, jrasse.s by tlie former, 
and adopts the latter! If this he the 
way in which he means to redeem his 
pletkcs, they mast be of little worth 
indeed. 

'Hie reader will pbserve that onr own 
rc])ort of ^his debate at the India llon.se 
occupies thirty* fonrpage.s of closely print- 
ed matter, 'rnere was nothing to prevent 
the Editor of the Tole.<'cope [iroeming as 
full hud as necurate a report as this : 
since it i.s a mere <pieStion of exjH*uditiire 
in engaging and paying competent re- 
porters tor Micii a pufpov. 'I'hat it may be 
.seem, however, how “ full and accurate” 
is his ivtxu t of this speech of Mr. Hume's, 
which fill.*! nineteen pages of tiie Oriental 
Herald, we transcribe all that lie has 
published on the subject below : it is .as 
follows : 

** Mr. Hn:.iF. addrcs.sed the Court at 
v&TjfgHHt Itngth, He expatiated on the 
inestimable blessings of a free pi es.s, and 
then procee<led to detail most minritetp 
the vexations proceedings which had 
?>ecn adopted by Mr. Adam, the late Go- 
vernor-General, to barrass and distress 
Mr. Buckingham — proceedings, that 
ended In his expulsion from India, and 
the EiESTRUCi lON OF A VERY V.'lI.UAIlLR 
PROPERTY. He attributed the conduct 
of Mr. Adam to a fcelingk.of malignant 
revenge. He then went over alt the 
facts of Mr. Afiiofs case, who was, by 
command of Amherst, seized at 
the French settlement of Chandeniagore, 
hurried on board a ship, and sent towards 
England, via Bencouleu, instead of being 
allowed to proceed ^rect to England. 
We do not deem it necessary, as the 


pontre ARE alrraby acouainteh with 

TilE ScbjF.tT, tdghe mdieth'auacttwdf^ 

glance at the speeoft 'Of tlie^honourable 
gentleman, who ctiiiclBded by moviijg 
for paiujrs, in the tento* Of the requi- 
sition. ' ‘ '■ ' 

Mr. D. Kinnaird seconded the mo- 
tion.” " 

'Hiis is the whole of the report of the 
speeches of Mn Hume and Mr- Kfnrialfd 
in tlie Times, which, the full and accu- 

rate” editor of the 'rejescopo has copied, 
'liiere is an admissloif that the speech of 
the former gentleman iVus one or “ very 
great length,” that it embraced “ mi- 
nute details' of ftiCts,” and that it re- 
lateil to ** thc.destniction of a very va- 
luable property,” which, it might be 
adiled, Was broken up and annihilated 
after the most kolcftiii engagements to 
respect, if not to protect it. His ques- 
tion of property had never been formally 
discussed before ; Hs the former debates 
related to the hani&hinent of individuals 
for their opinions, the suppression of 
jmiilic writings and discussions, of which 
It was only one of the acfideiital conse- 
quences that great loss of property w.as 
sili-'tHined. Hut even if it hiwl been dis- 
cussed before, is that a goo/l a«d7.iitii- 
rirnit ipasoii for never reverting to it 
a^in? What would all the clei'gymen 
of JCngland do, if the facts and opiinons 
which they htwl once laid before their 
auditors were never again to be repeated ? 
'riieir occupation would soon he at an 
end. What would onr..|)eeis and com- 
moners do, if they could only tnistthem- 
.selvCH to detail the same facts and opi- 
nions once to their fellow-senators and 
the coiintiy? 'I'liey must soon cease 
spi’aklng Ht all. Nay, what would the 
edIroi’.H of news papers theioqelveH do,>if 
they could never ventuix* to rej)eat facts 
or opinioHs which they had already laid 
before the public ? They would soon be 
exhausted. In the great question'of the 
Abolition (*f the Slave 'rradc— in that of 
ParliamentHiy Heform— in that of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, in diori, on eveiy 
great topic that has ever been agitated in 
th(' country, have these editom Been con- 
tent with o/trr stating facts and opinions 
and never ivturuiog to tlie siibiect ? On 
the contrary, they return to it, as tliey 
ought to do, again and again, and it is 
their duty never to relinquish the advo- 
cacy of a good cause, objects 

are accomplished, if it last their lives 
out. When the persecuti^ the Queen 
agitated all Europ^ ; whep the imprison- 
ment of Napol^n interested the whole 
world; when the French * invasion of 
Spain occiipicd'tbe attention of England, 
did the limes then (ibntent itself wUh duce 
stating facts and ophtiuii.s, and nev^f^- 
tufuiiig again to the^ charge?-, 
readers know that it did not ; amUpifs 
repetitidus of praise and censuri^Ulicnt- 
sation and defence, were iucesaa^« Why, 





aftmecourseontle 
subject ofMthe ’Imlian Pkm? . Thera is 
but one rcbofi :i.yett.with the Timest it 
iskno?yivtoVt^^Ufl)Qwq?fiUoue. il M 
this : its Most deter^nioed advocacy 7>f the 
freedom of the press in India would not 
8eUia.sifigiie.ad(iitiQnalc(w^ u£ its paper, 
while it might,' by possibility, abstract 
firmii it the^pruhtable advertisements of 
the Kast India Company, frain which it 
now.decives a large prolit. Witlioutsuch 
an exidaoaljoii as thts, can it be believed 
tliat the sufipressionof ail public discus*- 
sion at the Cape Tof>.^ood Hope, whq'e 
ihere are but four iiiglisbinen, and a 
scanty population? of otlier subjects, 
should excite its utmost indignation, and 
induce it, ngain.aml sigain, to pass the 
serarest ceiisuras on Lord Charles So> 
merset, as tlie autliur of such suppres- 
sion : while the very same outrage to tlie 
rights of freedom, committed in India, 
wliere there ai-e a hundred times the 
number of Englishmen, and millions of 
dtlier subjects, suffering under the op- 
pression of tlieir rulers, and where, to 
this invadon of. mental independence, 
has been added the bauishiueiit of iudi- 
vidmds, and the destruction of property 
to a much birger amount tlian was in- 
volved in the supju'ession of the Journal 
at tlie Capc-texcites m such fwdings of 
indignation, but leads the editor to treat 
all reference to the subject with a 
sneer, and not only to refuse admission 
into his columns oL appeals from the in- 
jured party, but to gia* mch a renort as 
the one we have (iuote<l, of a debate, 
which, bad it been on almost any other 
question, it would have given at greater 
length than any other [taper in Knghnid. 
The coijdiict of the 'llinus on this great 
(luestitm of tjie Freedom of the Indian. 
Press is without excuse j and must lead 
all reflecting persona to doubt tlie siii- 
au ity of its professions in other matiers, 
wheii it avows its attaclmient to freedom 
and its hatred of injustice and oppiessiou 
nearer liome. . 

;.To return Ui tlie Editor of 'ITie Te- 
lescojie. VV^e have seen how well he lias 
supported the character of his paper for 
“ fulness and accuracy” in its reports of 
proceedings on Indian questions. U*t us 
see liow it maintains its profession of 
having engaged the most “ [lowerful ta- 
lent for- the developement .of its, opi- 
In Jiis paper of Sunday the 2tith 
of Novembeiv the third number issued, 
and froni wme^-the full and accurate 
report of tlie debate before quoted is 
taken ; tlie “.'jiowerfnl tajent” thus an- 
uounced, prdaUces the following leading 
article; 

t Proprietors of East 

Jnma S^ek,x)f theidaroceedings at which 




the 

mh 


some questions of m 
.(2) Jdr* liipae, 


wh^ .in, de^i«M Pufii^upeut, w kecip* 
Ing nis.ofatd^iieu poweMinplay in Lei^ 
deuhaUrStr,(^ty brought fqrw^q.t% «q- 
qiiestion,of the Free rress 
in India. (H ) . we- aie-fAr front beiiig.ad* 
mirers.of Uie present udmiuistratioi^of 
thm: country; but. we must .say, 
tiieir .suppressing Mr. JkicKiugham’s pa- 
])eiv tiiere is noUiiug to blame in tbeiv 
conduct. (4). tVbatcver may be the ar- 
guments urged, and jpstly urged, in fa- 
vour of the freedom of disemssiou In this 
coudtry, none of them at all can apply to 
India. (5). Oiijr empire there, like the 
property on the Scotch border, was vyon 
by the «wprd> »ud by the sword we opuek 
keep it still. (6). vVe arc foreUruers-* 
aliens in ovoiy possible point ut v)ew» 
and this i.s well known to the Indian po- 
pulation. (7). Are we, then, to afford 
tliem new fuel for faction ? Arc we to 
fill them with ideas, now nnkiiowii, of 
political rights, and specnlutioiis on the 
perfectibility of constittitions ? ($)• U 
wouhl in truth be a fearful erperlnisut, 
{9J. Wc should never forget the 
that the Europeans of India do not 
aniount to.inojc than 45,0b0 in a popu- 
lation of fcO^UOOjOOO, Arc ive tlien to 
establi-sh vehicles, by which the millions 
arc to he called on .to consider their rei- 
lative importance to the tlibusands ? ( iDj * 
If such counsel came from our enemy, 
wc should be at no loss to tqipreciate hts 
motives. Mr. Hume, unintentionally we 
should liojH*, made ipiipe glaring mis- 
statements, 'wltli respect to theneyvs- 
{Kiiicr-vvorld of Oalcutta. He deewed 
tlie iiuU in the Eiist to )>e as yip- 
lenraud dangenpis as Mr. Uuckiiigbaw'n 
paper; and mlded that it was paU'ouiSM^ 
and wrilten lu by men in high‘oflidul.8L>* 
tuation. Now the John Hull was a dt^ 
/c/iifios not an ofl'eusive paper, (11.) 
a mnuber of Mr. Eiickinghani’s print ap- 
pcaieil witJjont some violent and fre- 
quently calumnious attack upon official 
[leopic. ( 1 2J . To rc[>ei these attacks the 
John Bn I was got up— and it did its bu- 
siiiiws. (Id). A.h to Its being as danw- 
roiis to oiir intei ests, as its autagon^te 
might have been, tliat is mere nopsenie. 
(14). It ill the piusecutioii of its self- 
iwosed duty it became very angry, and 
proa*cded to carry the war into the ene- 
my’s quarters, it is no more than what 
we see every day in newspaper squab- 
bles among 4 KiJ»civ£s.. (15;. As to its 
being written in. by men in olAce, the as- 
sertion ds false; Captain Seely lias de^ 
momtrnted its falsehood lu Ids £;tcEi,- 
LEN T Voice from India,” and we no- 
vel* cxiiecUd to have had it repeated. 
Every wiiter in the Ijidian j,s 

well known ; indeed, in the limited cifr 
cie of the Calcutta g^nt de la plufn9tS% 
would be impos.sible that it should & 
otherwise, (to). 

Wq hope never to see. a Free Pitm In 
lodia^ that is; h ce la the sense demand? 





«d hj Mr. Hsme ; we^^hsre 

»a4(& iip;oiir mindi to.^ 
pire. 'ilteniiideeditaidyibean^cii^t 
aimit for emymg ondi n^poi^e im* 
We are happy to pcrceife thit 
the great majority ot the Court agrees 
with us in opinimi." (Ifi). 

We have nuntbered the several mem- 
hers of the sentences, that our references 
to them may be numbered to correspond. 
We i^ali be as brief as iKwsible in the 
notes to this text : for so they most bo 
eousidered, though for the ^ake of con- 
tinuity we moke them follow immedi- 
ately after, in the order of succession, 
narxed by the figtirea above. 

1. Heisevidentlyashamed to say** full 
and accurate,*’ though this was pledged 
to be maintained in all sudi reports, only 
a fortnigiit before. 

2. That is, the bankruptcy and de- 
struction of a British mercaiitite house ; 
and the ruin of hundreds of deserving 
men by tiie tyrauiiiral and unjust conduct 
of men in fjower. 

.3. It was not the .question of a free 
press, but a questionas to the right of 
the Indian Government to destroy the 
property of any man tiiey disliked. 

4. This is an avowal tliat to enter a 
man’s house, and rob him of all he pos- 
sesses in the world, on grounds that no 
judge or jury would justl^, is not wrong. 

5. ’Hiere is no reasoning with one who 
Is so blind as not to see the fallacy of 
such a distinction as this. 

6. Every one else, opposed to the free 
jiress, contends that we hold India by 
opinion : and that the press is daugemns 
because it would disturb or destroy that 
charm. 

7. If it be well known to the Indians 
that we have no right to be in their 
country, wliat more is wanting to make 
them hate and desire to expel us ? 

8. They know already, it seems, that 
we have no right to govern them, being 
aliens and foreigners : wiiat more could 
a free press teacli them ? 

9. 3ne experiment has Veen tried. It 
lasted four years j.wid the country w as 
more tr^quit at the end of that time 
than itliad ever been known to be, ei- 
ther before Qj'ltnce. 

10. The rdative superiority in iiuin- 
hers of the black to the white iwpnlatioii 
in India, is as well known to the Indians 
now 9k it would' be if hfty free presses 
werO' established in evm village. Does 
not every sepoy or bkicl; soldier- know 
that to a battalion of 1,000 privates tfaere 
are not sometimes more than 10 effective 
white officers ? Poes not every rygot or 
cultivator know that in a'distrl^ con- 
tainittg nearly a ttilillion of black inhabi- 
tants there are not sometimes more than 
ten white civil sen a^ts? And even in the 
capital of British India itself, tvhere our 
numerical inferiority's leasts does not 
every black man kuow tltaf, wdlk in auy 


fUrootiotrhe may, lie*wiUme^ l,0Miai»tt 
irf htaewn ooloBir for everyiiHilte or 
rop^ face thathe4!f6ea, eaaimf In the 
iahnediate vlehii^df the offieaN? , 
l^yknow thefr nuoirnddaleilre^^ Kf 
well as and it isiUbsard «to sup- 
pose that men with eyes, earn, thid’ uq- 
derstandiDgs, should be IgBOrauCvif -a 
fact so ooguizablp by eveiy maoNi^seuees. 

11. The wiiter ur this aasertion mttM 
be ignorant of (iftets. It contained such 
atrocious, 'uncalled for, abd vdimtaty 
libels, not one of whloh vm written irf- 
dtfenee, that the ^idflie on the Iirdian 
bench declared he' could think of 
tliem without horror ! 

12. Where, then, was the vigitancc 
and power of the law? llie ** oftrist 
{>eople” combined their purses anil'fhdr 
inducnce to sustain a dMtge of libel 
against this paper : but a Jury of Eng- 
lishmen declared 'tiiO writings not libel- 
loUs, or deserving the slightest punish- 
ment, and acquitted the defendant ac- 
cordinriy; and on a subscouent occasion, 
when tne Calcutta Journal was produced 
in Court, and fourteeif of its supposed 
worst numbers examined, not a libellous 
passage could be found even by its op- 
posing counsel ; while the John Bull was 
on that same occasion condemned in the 
most pointed manner by the Jud^e, and 
its proprietors, who were (///'pubiic func- 
tionaries of the Indian Government, or 
the Supreme Court, were sentenced to 
pay damages for tne offences of their 
libellous publication. 

IJ. Now it did its business, let the 
foregoing paragraph explain. Vet these 
convicicu libellers were siiimorted and 
encouraged by the sapie Government 
which suppressed the very piqier against 
which no conviction could be Obtained! 

14. It would be well to define what 
“merenonsen.se” means, before it be 
pronounced that a proceeding which 
gives the subjects of a country proof of 
tiieir rulers being partial and uidust is 
not injurious to tlie interests ol those 
who rule it. 

15. Aye— and if, as in the.ge ** squab- 
bles among ourselves,” the Editors were 
allowed to fight their own battles to the 
end, there would be no room tp com- 
plain ; but when a Government steps in 
to cut short the discussion, by permitting 
one party to say any thing he pleases, 
and tearing out tlic tongue of ^the other 
as by the root, the afikir aBSUmes a very 
diffei::eut complexion. 

16. — The assertion iqade by the writeT 
of the paragrajih abovqis still: if 
degrees in falsehood Cjuai be admitted, 
lliis very ^usation,^ pf it.s .^being 
** written in by men Ip oMce,” W48 dis- 
tinctly made to the , goyemadm ^ 
India in an official letter of 

the Calcutta Journal, vrlko ctiM^fitai 
of this an*ay of official influeu^MI^ 
Vhfti And, SQ epnsdotts ^ 



venuttent of tiie fact, that thef nener hk >owb secret iaa small aanfireU as ia 
viiolat^ to deny It ; a thing uapoMlble a large comomalt^ needs no omnwoga* 
te to ^hdnea^but by the assnmatiou id. We did not before know that there 
of Ue toiiMf%tte. Moreover, Mr. w. ft. were two hiiidii of free fwesses. The 
Bliley:, ftecr^ary to Goyemmeiit, free press that Mr. Hume demands, itsa 
has been known to acknowledge his press on which (here shall be no preriouf 
liaving written in it. Mr. C. Lushington, censorship, and which shall be respon^ 
another secretary, has< confessed to ble tor its errora of tn^ry kind, not to 
many, that he had written in it. Captain the capiice of an arbitrary governor, but 
Lock^ a ** mail in office,’* who dlled to the laws of England adtniiiistered by 
three or four places under government, a Jui^. Men are free to do every 
was for many months the avowed editor thing else on' the condidoii of suhsequ^ 
^ the- John Bull i and gave up his charge responsibility to the laws: aiui no good 
because Lord Hi|StiB|g3 complained of reason has eier yet been given why they 
^euufairnessof all the sti cngth should not be equally free to write ana 

of the government servants, to make print as to do any other thing, sub* 
attacks on the Calcutta Journal, and ject to lawtol punishment after trial 
theu officially complaining against it for and conviction -only, 
dcfendiug itself. Mr. Archdeacon Loriiig, We had hardly supposed these remarks 
another man in office, wrote in it. Mr. would have extended so far ; but it is 
Jamieson, who held half a dozen offices something to have shown that this pre- 
at once, wrote in it. Everyone of its tender to “ fulness and accuracy,’’ is 
many editors were at the time, or, have most meagre and inaccurate in his report 
been since, in the service of the govern- of facts : that the “ powerful talent” 
inent. It was set up by fumls sub- engaged for his Paper is inadeunate to 
scribed by government officers ; and when the production of .sound opinions or 
prosecuted in thd Supreme Court, ail logical inferences on matters wliich it 
Its propiietors wei‘e found to be aLsu ought ospecially to be able to grasp t and 
“men in office.” So much fur the that its pretended respect for “ fi-ee 
falsehood of the assertion whidi here discussion” means no more than its cor- 
preteuds to pronounce a truth to be dial support of whatev'er may bo wiitteu 
false. ^ on one side, and its approbation of sup* 

17, That Captain Seely should dimon- pressing entirely whatever could liave 
strate any thin^ but lus own folly, would been written on the other, 
be surpn-siiig indeed t for never was We have heard the editorship of this 
there a writer so incapable of demon- paper attributed to a writer who once 
strating any thing. His exrelkut “ V(dcc conducted a Whig newspaper in Calcutta, 
from India,” is one of tht most absurd and who was theu the veiy first to oppose 
of all the absurd book.s that have ever the Censorship, and by the aid of an 
yet apjieared on India ; and the writer Indo-Briti.sh printer to break through 
who could call it ejucellentf must he its trammels, in a controversy with a 
either regatoiess of trutli, or os low in l ival editor, the Heverend Presbyterian 
the scale of intellect a.s Captain Seely Pai'son, whose name is now f>o noto- 
himself: lower; we should almosMliink, rious throughout the world. We can 
impossible. In India, the Captain’s scarcely believe tliis to be true. But, 
calibre is already well-known : here it should it so happen, we have no wish to 
is likely to be soon as correctly esti- speak hai'shly of one towards whom we 
mated, and when his book shall have have no other dispositions than friendly 
been analysed, wWcli we hope will be ones, .speaking of private and personal 
speedily, tlie world will sec in what its feelings. By whomsoever it may be 
^iZ'ceUence consists. written, we have spoken of it witn re- 

IS. Every writer in the //idim John fercncc to its own merits only : and if 
IS not well known : nor has it been to the reader conceives that the inferences 
tins hour, as far as we can learn, ascer- as to its weakness and inconsistency are 
filmed who were tlie wi'iters of many of borne out by the data from wliich we 
the articles that appeared in it. llie have drawn them, we shall be satisfied 
absurdity, however, of the supposition with having performed a public duty in 
that an anonymous writer cannot keep speaking thus plainly on .the subject. 


CURSETJKE MONACKJEE, THE PAttSEE MERCHANT OF BOMBAY. 

copies well-meant notes of his English friends. 
It* ®®^s,givenbelow 4 Unting, that With that view, we riai^ give them 
ouflelves in be- a place in our pages. 

— *“dividiml in question in his dea r si u, 

utfairs, we may per- Bombay, j5th June, 1822. 

immediate ser- Despairing of sebing you on my re- 
^ greakeff publicity to the turn to England, 1 have to say tnatl 



<ie]iTen,l your Wer' Mg- 
ii*fctee,4oWpoy^S*fiByi)^, 

and nTave thfe day BCtfled a!l that duriha | 


sin^sB with hfrti to^niy ^atisfattion ; arid hdd the office 
Bltall have no olj}ection}to 'recommend (sln^ and ^ w 


■ ’ Suttjtiton of the 

' ‘ ' H.-Gv Smip Berwickshire. 

T(>Capt. Job. Loviugstoae. '* 

BedlngSy near Woodbridge, 
hOffolk, March, 1823'. 

The above copy of-M. Uavidsou's tcs* 
timony in favour of Cursetjee Motiack- 
jee of Bombay, having teefi forwarded 


large amount ;''aftd tKAt r 
flbund him correct, ttCtiVe, aiiid'Jiit^- 
Ikent. As sdch' I have m*asure in, 
adding this, my hca^y ana'strtng rfe- 
commendatiou oMnhiaetiee MonaJckj^ 


CUniUlCUUUllUll 

to any mercautile'^lplehisiii‘ re$orofag 

to Bombay. 7 'V' , 

Edward Mbtya, 

‘ Major in the Bombay 


LATEST INTfelXIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND arHKR 
COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BENGAL. 

The information wliich has been re- 
ceived from this Presidency, ai»d from 
the seat of war, since pur last i>ublica- 
tion, is of an unfavOurai)lc description, 
liiippears that the enemy continued 
to swann in increasing numbers along 
the British froritiers, and were inde- 
fati^ble in their mode of carrying on 
hostilities. If drivcii from a stockade 
at night, they wCte cerlain to have a 
new one constructed Wore iiioruiug, 
and 10 silently were these erected, that 
our troops, owing to the thickness of 
the jungle, seldom d|^scovere^l them 
until they had first received their, fire*, 
and that, perhaps, at a moment when 
least expected. 

An unfortunate mistake and failure 
had occurred to an^xpedition sent out 
by Sir A. Campbell, to attack a stock- 
ade on the banks of the river. Sir A. 
Campbell having embarked for the 
juirpofee'of co-operating wHh the laud 
force, thc;troopB on board his ship un- 
fortunately fired upon our own troo|^>j 
and in the con Fusion many of our men' 
were killetlby the fire of their own party, 
an event which occasioned tlw failure 
of the expedition. OUr troops were 
very unhealthy,* and there was some 
complaint of a deficiency of necessaries 
and ammunition for a part of the 
force>j. 

It had become indispensable to em- 
ploy a large force of the Bengal array 
tb' the north; rh watching the motions 
of Buuj^t Singh, to whom the Bur- 
mese hdd Sent un envoy, urging him 
to.attack the British dominions on the 
tint opportunity } and he had so ,far 


complied with this^^o collect a large 
and wcll-appolntecF^y, under pre- 
tence that its destinaffou was Kabpol. 
These proceedings had caused a voa- 
Riderable sensation, at* palcuttja v but 

no Operations, of ntaguiti|de w'efe cgr 
pcctcd to commence before No\ ember, 
^(hen the rains would cease, 

The 20th regiment, .king’s, troops, 
had been sent from Botnbay to relieve 
Camuuiorc, ^nU the 47tb was tinder 
orders for |lengal, the Government 
having advertised for 5hij)S to convey 
them. ^ , 

All the 'recent skirmish^ with tjhe 
Burmese jirc said to brae ^rroinated 
to the ^disadvantage of,. the British, 
which was" chiefly owing' to the nature 
of the ground. Sir Edward Paget, it 
was said, would take the field as Com- 
maoder-iu-Chief, at the head 0^25,000 
men, when the campaign opened. ,Tcti 
thousand more trooMj^t w,us exhectfed, 
wopld be require^ EngjaV. 
fore any probabfe chance' of terrain'at- 
hig tiic war favourably to the British 
arms, was afforded. 

Colonel Innis, in progress towards 
the Burmese force, with the detach* 
ment under his command',. Whs, oU the 
27th of May, on the riVfelT'i^rAk, near 
Jtittra][>are. < . '-r • 

Owing to the rapidity.^ the current 
of th^ 0arak%v’e'Aj|tf(fe bafta’of hhich 
are so overgrqfcwtXou*^^penetrablc 
grass jungl^ M iq ^auy parts under 
the water, a^ to' fbhdir.t'raCkiug iu^ 
possible, Culpacl Inuia did mp 
the 'Gogra nullah lift'^the evehlnlg 0‘ 
the ^Sth. Having heard 
tlu« aullah, a passage 





ibipiii# to.Jiijf;*. ttwntys,^ 
vkiic^ w, that jj^e, the ,iCo* 

Ibn^ V^sfttYW tbe.at- 

ti^t. j^t hhifi^t proceeded farbe^ 
fore he,,3i8cd;Ypr!^ m channel to be 
itbp.jniajdrow i^of’ the iArgfi boats on 
the ordinance was eiubarked«.and, 
he, therefore, ^returned to the Barak 
itver pi) thp. moi^i; of the 27th, and 
continue^ b|s tp Juttrapore. 

\^ilstju.,thftjfi|i^ Colonel 

fnhls took auvaht&e of his uroximi^ 
to the.eoenyr to ret^noitre their posi- 
tip|a, and oetaohed Lieutenant Fisher 
and Lieutenant Craigie for that pur- 
pose. From the report of these olB- 
cers, as well as from his own observa- 
tions, he ascertained that the hill of 
Telayn was strongly ’‘stockaded, and 
that the enemy were there in consider- 
able numbers. By a Burmese prison- 
er, taken by Gumbheer Singh, on the 
2t!th' June, he lem^ the following in- 
telligehcfe ; : 

The prisoner belonge<l to th6 force 
at Daodputlee, commanded by Cliey- 
key Yairtoo. left that place, with 
five others, in a foraging party, throe 
days before. 'They came down the 
Barak on rafts of plantain trees, and 
landed neap the spot where Gumbheer 
Singh attacked them. There were three 
sto^ades at Daodputlee, and the Bur- 
mese came from Munipore In parties 
of 1000 men each. The fiitt was then 
at Telayn, commanded by Jey too, and 
the secon^kl&t^arrapoor,' Under Eay- 
leab, iOOO/s^np^. At Daodputlee 
there’ were ^OpO m the old stockade, 
railed Shoe-man g. In the puckah- 
house there were 1000, and in the third 
stockade 1000 more. The Bunn ah 
king hat ordered 1^,000 men to invade 
Caebar; the re$t of that number were 
expected. There tfere no troops in the 
rear of Daodputlee nearer than at Mu- 
nipore, where theire were 1000. lu 
passing the hills many of the Burmese 
troops died, many were drowned in the 
parage of the iiiver, and many were 
sick. They had no store of grain, but 
procured it from the neighbouring vil- 
lages. In passing the hills, they .took, 
each man, eight seers of rice, and one 
of salt, froiaTumtmoo, and plundered 
all the village^ ouifH^ute from that 
place. The object^Bthe Burmese 
was to r^ain ^ D^opntlee and Te- 
layn during the rains, and to advance < 
in' the dry season.* The Boora Rajah, 
froyemor of Assaifi, his son, and many 
nlh^JRiiiahs, with about 1200 men, 
wen^tick^ded bn the north side of 
Ori^ffemldfVolA, 


twlc^ito the jouth- 
'wamf 9;Uhjt]KK>r. . Ti^v plunder^as 
Rungmor, and the captive women 
aod.chiloren at Jypoor, 

It ^ . admitted by men of all parties, 
that there is no war, ^ce the days of 
TippooSaliib,wrnc^^hnlworn so threat- 
ening an appearance as the present : 
and,' the acknowled^ imbecility of 
the existing administration of India 
n\akc apprehensions for its result the 
more serious. I'his feeli^ prevails at 
Calcutta as strongly as it does, here; 
and the tenor of ' all the letters wsth^ve 
seen is uniform in this respect. 

These letters have indeed disposed 
all who have perused them, to be more 
than usually apprehensive respecting 
the next intelli^nce from that quar- 
ter. Lord Ainoerst is said to have 
made the ueeestary concessions to Sir 
K. Paget, and to have invested him 
with full powers for the prosecution of 
the war. The effective strength of the 
English employed agaiUst the Bur- 
mese amounts to 5000 itien, consisting 
of tile King's 13th, 3Bth, and 41st re- 
giments, the Madras European Re- 

f iment, and the 3d, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
7th, and 20th Native corps. 

The latest letters received from In- 
dia are those brought by the 
bridgCf and these coiifirm^ail the previ- 
ous accounts of a serious misunder- 
standing between the principal officers 
of Government and the Governor-pe- 
uerai. Sir Edward Paget, it is said, 
bad even .resigned his seat in Council^ 
from being unable fo concur conscien- 
tiously in the measures of Lord Am- 
herst ; but under the circumstances in 
which he was placed, be still retained 
his military command. 

Accounts of the most unfavourable 
nature are given of the bealth of the 
troops. This, indeed, was to be ex- 
pected, from.the extremely imprudent 
step of landing, in such unnecessaiy 
ha^e, a body of Englishmen and of- 
fi^s, on an unhealthy coast, inHhe 
m@t unhealthy season of the whole 
year; and with nothing but a prospect 
of heavy rains J^fore them for four 
months at the least, with intervals of 
intolerable heat from a burning sun ; 
while the cotton tepts with which they 
were furnished, were totally inade- 
quate to protect them from the effiecte 
of either the one or the other. 

The following is given in a new 
weekly paper on Indian affairs, ** The 
Telescope,” as the substance of the in- 
formation it has becpi able to collect on 
this subject 

* An officer employed on the Rangoon 
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expedition writes to Ms friend in the 
neij^bourhood of Malwaj that tUsease 
had already commenced its ravages 
among the troojw at that place ; and, to 
add to flieir misfortunes, they were 
obliged to confine themselves within a 
wooden stockade, which they had erect- 
ed as a temporary defence; for the 
natives occupied the surrounding coun- 
try to such an extent, that it was dan- 
gerous to cross the limits of the in- 
trenchmeiit j and even when they were 
driven from a stockade, unless it was 
held by our troops, it was almost im- 
mediately re-occupied by the enemy. 
From this cause, all supplies from the 
interior were completely cut off, and 
no other provisions could be proc-ured 
for the troops but rice, which was 
brought by sea from the island of 
Chedubah. 

‘ From another source, we learn, that 
orders had been issued to reinforce all 
the regiments on the Bengal establish- 
ment to the amount of 200 men each, 
making in all an augmentation of 
14,000 men to that array, and this, too, 
only to supply the deficiencies which it 
is expected this war will cause. It is 
further stated, that curly iu the cold 
season an army, consisting of 30,000 
men, will proceed into the Burmese 
country, by our eastern frontier, under 
the command of Sir Edward Paget lu 
person, who, it is added, is still at va- 
riance with the Governor-General, and 
has resigned his seat in the Supreme 
Council. Another force, proceeding 
from Madras and Bombay, is to carry 
on operations on the Rangoon side. 
We nave heard, too, upon authority 
which we have no reason to doubt, 
that the Court of Directors have ap- 
plied to his Majesty's Government, for 
six additional regiments of infantry, to 
be despatched immediately for India ; 
in consequence of which, it is said, 
ten additional regiments will be raised 
soon after Parliament meets, 

* But it is not in this war alone ttftt 
the sufferings of India are to be cen- 
tered. Bombay, Madras, and the up- 
per provinces of Bengal are threatened 
with a famine. At Bombay, when the 
last advices came away, ohly six inches 
of water had fallen, when the average 
quantity during many years, at the 
• same season, was upwards of 14 
inches. The consequence is, that the 
tanks, wells, ami rivers have been 
nearly dried up ; and one coirespon- 
deiit states, tliat such is the deficiency 
of water and pasture, that at Poonah 
the inhabitants have been driving in 
their chttlo; and aeUmg them as low as 


at three annas tabmit ftw pence) per 
head. At Madras, by the last ac- 
counts, no monsoon had commenced; 
and in the upper provinces of Bengal, 
in the beginning of August, a strong 
westerly wind prevailed, unaccompani- 
ed by a single drop of rain. The na- 
tives attribute all these calamities to 
the baleful influeuce of the comet 
which has made its appearance in these 
regions. 

‘The expense of the war is enor- 
mous ; we stated formerly that a crore 
and a half of rupees had been expend- 
c<l. That sum has since been in- 
creased to 200 lacs, and the monthly 
extra expense of the war is estimated 
at 40 lacs (about 60,000/.) When we 
consider, at the same time, the neces- 
sary effect of the famine in decreasing 
the revenue, it is evident that the 
Treasury of Calcutta will soon be ex- 
hausted, and that it will be necessary 
to draw bills on England for the dif- 
ference. It is obvious that the rate of 
exchange in favour of this country 
must materially impfove, and this so- 
litary fact is all tliat we have to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon in the whole 
complexion of the intelligence, 

‘ From the same causes which have 
ruined the grain crop, indigo has failed 
in every part of the country, save in the 
Jessore ami Dacca xlistricts, and all 
that can be said of it in that quarter is, 
that it has still some chance ; but the 
fate of the crops for the last three 
years should prevent our being too 
sanguine. The crop on the whole will 
certainly be short, and, from the small 
quantities of the best qbalities iu the 
market, a great advance in price may 
be anticipated. Safflower and the 
other productions of Sylhet and the 
eastern frontier, that being tlte seat of 

war, must be totally deficient for this 
year. 

‘ When the Cambridge sailed, the 
47th regiment were marching down 
from Poonah, to embark, to join Sir 
Edward Paget, who was to take the 
field with 15 or 20,000 men, as soon as 
the season opened ; the general belief 

was, that it would be a protracted war. 

‘The drought was such, that the na- 
tives were dying by hundreds, and all 
kinds of gram wa^OO per cent, in ad- 
‘ We learn, <||^y a private letter from 

India, that Lieutenant-Colonel Morri- 
son, of the 44th r^ment, has been 
appointed Brigadier-General on the 
Chittagong frontier. This is the same 
officer who commanded iu Upper Ca- 
iiada ex Quysttor'i wm witit 
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tke 4dth Idtii rei^line^ta^lie d^fDat- 
cd a much liuperior force of the Ameii* 
caus» aud drove the invading army 
atTj[ss the Saiut Lawrence, From his 
Known talent and ex])erlhnce in bush 
fiffhtin^, acquired in America, we con- 
sider him eminently qualified for such 
a coinmaad.* 

From the circumstance of the great- 
est part of the Indian newspapers 
brought by, the ship Cambridge from 
Boml)ay, having been lost in the pilot 
vessel, ns will be fouqd stated in our 
Home Inteiligeijicc, the accounts from 
India are necessarily very unconnect- 
ed ; but enough may be collecled from 
such as have been already given, t<» 
show that the Company have raibe<l up 
a far more formidable enemy, both as 
regards their power and their vigilance, 
than any they have had to contend with 
lor yeai's past ; and it is by no means 
improbable that this war, by showing 
Ihe natives of India Uieir own strength, 
may teach them also how to employ it. 

We regret to find that the i)ractice of 
self-iininolation by the Hiudw widows 
still coutiuucs with unabated vigour : 
and we had selected two statements 
from several others of equal horror, 
contained in our files of j)apers for 
puhlicatiou here ; but we arc coinpel- 
h'd for want of space to omit Ihcm for 
the present. It is a inelanclioly fact, 
that while the Hindoos have, in nuiny 
instances, been compelled to jield to 
the sometimes severe and ultogethcr 
uncongenial laws of England, no elForts 
whatever have been made to su]»port 
tile laws of humanity, and to put down 
at once a practite. so degrading to tlie 
rulers and the ruled, though its imme- 
diate abolition is as safe as it is practi- 
cable. ^ 

Shakespfu'lan Rope Bridges.— Amon^ 
the many singular in|laiices of nomen- 
clature which every day presents, we 
know ,of none more Jjkely to excite a 
smile than this. A certain Mr. Colin 
Jhakespear, a Hcugal Civil Servant, 
Jor some years past Post-Master Geuc- 
ral, at Calcutta, and no doubt a very 
worthy man in his way, has been 
seized with the ambitioii of sending liis 
name down the stream of time in cou- 
nexion with rope-bridges,’' rather 
than dawk-^tages," for his atterftion 
w> which be is much better known by bis 
contemporaries. Some, future reader. 
Who mav see the term,' without know- 
ng Uic history of jit, may imagine that 
hm reference to some antiquated 
^«ge of the immortal Poet, thrown 
(liver Avon, tofccffitatc his 
'•“W.IStefWlBhilivwJiiig ewwnion 




^ a neighliourijiig park j and In soyne 
Geutlematii s Magazine of the next 
century, it is not imjiossible, but that 
future antiquaries may occupy page 
after page in discussing so interesting a 
matter. We think it right, therefore, 
to put it on record in the Oriental He- 
rald, that the Shakesperiau Rope 
Bridges are of much less classic ori- 
gin ; that Mr. Colin Shakespear, who, 
besides bis dignity as Postmaster, now 
si|fns himself “ Suiieriutendeut General 
of Shakesperiau Rope Bridges,*' is a 

E .*rson of much less genius than the 
ard of Avon ; and that his principal 
merit consists in announcing, in no uu- 
ostentatious maimer, the various in- 
ventions and improvements which be 
believes he has made in the new dresses 
and badges of his postmen, the fanci- 
ful divisions of his districts, and the in- 
troduction of this new expedient for 
crossing streams, in a country through- 
out the upper part of which the prin- 
ciple has been known and reduced to 
practice for years before, and of which, 
designs have been published, even in 
India itself, long before the Shakespe- 
rians were introduced there. 

MADRAS. 

The accounts from Madras continue 
to speak of the truly wretched state of 
the poorer class of natives, who were 
actually perishing from starvatiou, 
many having died in the .streets from 
absolute wuut of food. The wealthier 
natives, as well as the Europeans, had 
made very magnificent donations ; but 
these, though given with all expected 
liberality, were totally inadequate to 
meet the wants of the numerous suf- 
ferers. 

The King’s 48th regiment of foot had 
arrived at Madras from New South 
Walc.s ; and many of the men bad been 
attacked by the chilua, immediately 
after their being stationed in Fort St. 
George, and the regiment had suffered 
SfBperely; the deaths being estimated 
at ten men per day, and nearly tlic 
whole of the Light Infantry had been 
carried olf, 

BOMBAY. 

The last arrival from Bombay, was 
the Camljiidge, which sailed on the 
11th of August, and brought jiapcrs 
and letters from thence to that date ; 
but in the passage of the purser with 
Lis dispalchci from the sln'p to tlie 
shore, off the Isle of Wight, nearly all 
the papers were lost, as well as the 
greater portion of the letters, by which 
we are necewarily depiivefio^ tjje infer- 
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ination, thatrfti^htotttfer#!s6 havetifien 
obtained. 

The following remarkable case, 
■which was tried in the Supreme Court 
of Bombay, on the 30th of July, 1824j 
is taken from one of the few papers 
that have reached. 

The Court having met at the msual 
hour, m'oceedcd with the trial of Lieute- 
nant George Richard Sloven Fenwick, 
of the 2d ILattaliou Istllegjment Bombay 
Native Infantry, charged with the murder 
of a Wheel Chief, at a place called Looner 
VVarra, on the 23d or January 1823, by 
causing him to be hanged by the iicck 
until he died. 

The circumstances which appeared in 
evideneo on tins trial are to tlie foUow- 
iiig effect ; 

Lieut. T. U. Billamore, being called 
and sworn, stated, ifliathe is Adjutant of 
the 2d Battalion of the 1st Kcgt. N. L 
novv at Rajeote; that he is well ac- 
<juaiiitcd with theliaud-writiug of Lieut, 
h euwick ^ and that the letter now shown 
Jiim is in the hand-writing of Lieut. F. 
and is addressed to the deponent ; 
that he forwarded it to Car>t. Morin, tlie 
coinmauduig olBcev of the Ixittalion ; 
and that in consequence (»f the receipt of 
the said letter, he weut,bv order of Caji- 
tain Muriu, and put Lieut. F, under 
arrest. The letter was as follows : 

‘ To Lieut, and Adjt.T. Billamore, 

2a Butt. 1st N. I. 

* Sir, —It has now become my hard 
lotto come forward and display’ to the 
world what I can no longer wish’ to con - 
ceal, if I ever did, and in the hope that a 
speedy investigation will soon put an end 
to iny mental distress. However, before 
discharging what I allude to, I iiiiist beg 
to express my regi-et at haviiig written a 
letter dated on or about the iSth of Ja- 
nuary 1824, disputing, or pretending to 
dispute, the justice ot luy brother officers. 
The letter in (luestioii was written when 
I was extremely irritatcil, and I hope 
will be forgiven partially, if not wholly. 
To come to the point, when I commanded 
a detachment at Louiiwarnih, under cir- 
cumstances 1 cannot disclose at prea^t, 
I caused to be hung up a Bheel Chief, 
named KtdiaFajJec,oii the 25th January 
1823. Conscious as I am that cveiT 
tiling to my disadvantage will be lain 
hold of eagerly in certutn quarters, 1 
shall at least have the beuetit of having 
voluntarily come forward to disclose tlic 
hbove } and knowing, as I hope top, that 
a jury of my country will lionourably 
ac<iuit me, if I am not too confident in 
my counsel. 1 shall not now say any 
thing regarding the treatment I have re- 
ceived lierc^ it Is quite enough to drive 
ine to any disclosing ; if depriving me of 
28 rs. per mensem is any object, I envy 
not their' feelings. I request you will 
lay thU letter before the comiuandiiig 


the hoinouuUoibei Sir, 
your most obedient Iriambld aertant, i 
< GHOBaBi|l.jFBNWl!CK. 
f Rajeote, ^ Mdrcli) 48^4/ > • ^ 

Shaik AbdoHa, liaving‘'b^6'ti'«worn, 
deposed, that he is a subeil&r in tHb.'ijd 
battalion 1st regiment N.'ll afid iv*fi8* em- 
ployed in a detachment ut^dier Llciit: Fen- 
wick, the prisoner at the bar: that the 
detachment consisted of 80 sepoys, one 
subedar (deponcntl, one jemedar, five 
havildars, and five naiques, with several 
troops of the Guicoii^ar's cavaliy ; tliat 
about fourteen nibnthtl’ago. whilst sta- 
tioned at Looner Waria, the above de- 
tachment, with twelve of the caVahv, 
was ordered out by Lieut. Fenwick to 
figlit the bheels (or thieves) in the neigh- 
bourhood ; that about eleven o’clofclc at 
night they got ready, and marched about 
six coHs towards a place called iSntnaria; 
about four o’clock, tvhen within a coss 
of the said place, they halted. At day- 
bi-eak they, by order of Lieut. F., a’t- 
tacked the village of Sumaria. The fight 
eontiuued till it wasclc^f day-ligtii ; and 
all the bhtiiils found in' the village were 
killed, and their hbuscs. set on fire. After 
the fikdit, Lieut. F. ibid depoijcnt that 
he hud made two bheels phbonbrs, awl 
that one had wouiidea a. sepoy i'll the 
hand, and was a I’ery savage fellow. The 
detachment remained at Simiaria till 
about ten o’clock, and then marched for 
their lines at Looner Warra. When 
nearly half way back', Lieut! F. with flic 
cavalry, proceeded on before them, awl 
left the ueiachment under command of 
the deponent to follow with the two 
blieel prisoners. C)u the road they met 
the I’ajali of Looner Wari^, who said to 
the deponent, that many English officers 
had come there, but nolle of them nail 
done such good services as Lieut. F.j 
and, pointing out one of the bheels, .said 
that was a hurra huramzadu, that he 
had about 400 liheels at his commawl, 
and that if lie (the rajah) had caught 
him, he would have killed him inime' 
dialely. About two o’clock they reached 
their lines at Looner Warra, and after dis- 
miss] tig the detachment, and placing the 
prUoner.s hi the quarter guard, the depo- 
nent reported the same to Lieut F., at 
the same time telling him what the rajah 
had said ; Lieut. F; replied, “It is of 
nu consequence, go to your dinner.” 
Almut seven o’clock In the evening, hav- 
ing been sent for by Lieut. F. he went to 
him, in company with his orderly, ami 
found him near a uxowrah tree, wiili 
some doolcy-bearer.<i, andone of tne piv 
soners who had been taken in tlieiiiora* 
ing. Deponent inadt; a salam to Lient. 
Fenwick, who said,^ “ Subedar^ I ani 
going to make a lUtle iuma.shu (sight) 
deponent asked, what tutpa^ka? < 
Lieut. F. replied, “lam going to hang 
tlie bheel,” The deponent, s^gking 
a lo*w tone to Lient, F. saiji, " Sir, ac- 
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cording* to tbe’inled of! thefEngliah Go- 
vernment. whten -thry give order from 
Kiirone) then the aiaiKthould be hanged ; 
tJiis IS not’tatopcn?' IJeut. F. said, 
“ Nl;v:er mnw*" • lime some of 

the dpofeyrbearqrs were Oil the tree, and 
a doplqy liayiug b^pn brought, the pri- 
souyf Wiplaced on it, and the rope put 
round ' his necK, but upt pr6p<?rly ; and 
tlie prisoner was alarmed^ and begdn to 
shake. Lieut. F. was angry, and desired 
the deponent to see to it. Deponent did 
so, and put the knot 'under the hhbel's 
ear, the other erJiir, hating been before 
fastened to a bradCh.of the tree. Lien^. 
F. then ordered th^’ dooley to he taken 
away, and the libeel was left lianging, 
^aud deponent iinuiediutely went to Ins 
yiijuters ; the name of the man wlio 
was thus liange<l,was Etcha Fuggee ; he 
wi^s the pateii of tlic village of Sumaria, 
and cornmanded about 4u0 bliccls, and 
WAS a notorious thief and robber. 

Ishee Sing, naicpie, being called, cor- 
rolmrated th'eabo^e evidence. 

Lieiit.-Colonel liallantync having been 
called, stated, that he is u political agent 
to the flojpbuy Government in the Myliee 
Cauuta, and fs under the ordeis of the 
ipsident at llaruda. Has l)een at Looncr 
Warra: the cmiutry round belongs to 
the rajah of Looncr Warra, who' pays 
nibute to the GuJeuwar, and alx) to 
Scindia. The rajah is a so\ ereign prince, 
with power of life and deatli over his 
own territories ; the force under Jaeut. 
Fenwick was part of the GuicowaFs 
subsidiary force, and under the ordi;r of 
toe resident ; they were Company’s 
troons.^ There was an alliance between 
the Guicowar aiid the Bombay Govern- 
meiit, a wrj^n treaty : he luld seen it. 

I Mere w;is ini ^rittcii treaty between the 
rajah of J^ooner Warm and' the Bombay 
(loveruinent. The rajah was tributary 
to tire Guicowar ; and the British Go- 
vernment guaranteed the fulfilment of (he 
treaties with' the Guicowar by the tribu- 
im’y states, to pay certain quotas of re- 
venue or tribute. ^ He had made coinuni- 
nicutions from the Bombay Goverument 
to the rajah of Looner Wafra, through 
the resifleiit at Baroda, and vice versa; 
ana the results of these coinniimications 
ijuil been acted on by both Govennneuts. 

m the close of Colonel Ballantyne’s 
evmeuce, Mr. Jr,win submitted that there 
was no eyidenec to prove ilic alleged 
nmrder to have been committed in the 
territory of a native piniicc in India, in 
aiJrauce vvit||^ the Bombay Government, 
Cor 1 ^"^ to prove the jurisdiction of the 

Mr, Advocate-General was heard in 
w ; oa’’ P Geot HI. cap. 57, 

’ ht® contended was iinre- 


Aftei* li/eanng.Mr. Irwin in reply, toe 
Court reserved ‘the point, and airecftHl 
the trial to jirocced. 

Muusa Pursad, sepoy of tin* 2d batta- 
lion 1st regiment N. I. deposed, that he 
was orderly to Lieut. Fenwick, at Looncr 
Warra, on the day when a bheol was 
hanged. 'J'hat he was desired by Lieut. 
Fenwick to call to him the inuccadum tt> 
bring to a mowrah tree, about 100 paces 
from the lines, four dooley-beai-ci’s, with 
a doolev and a rope. Lieut. F. likewise 
orjlcred deponent to bring the two blieel 
nns'oners under tin? mowrah tr ee, which 
he did, ^ He corroborated the testimony 
of Shark Abdulla, the subedar, as to 
the hanging of one of these blieels, with 
the exception lliat he, the deponent, did 
not hear tire order given for removing 
the dooley. 

JugL^ Gognl proved that, by Lieut. 
FenwidFs orders, he cut down the body 
of the hhcel, and tlircw it into the river 
almiit an hour after he was hanged. 

The Chief Justice, in suiiimiiig up, 
recapitulated the learliiig points in the 
evidence, and directed the attention of 
the jury imrtieularly to the difference be- 
tween toe taking away the life of an 
enemy in the heat of baftle, anti the act 
of desti'oyirig |t in cool blood : that in 
this case twelie hours had elapsed IVoiii 
the capture of tire two bheels to the 
time that Lieut. Fi'nwlck gave orders to 
hang one ol the prisoners ; tliat this 
niiist be atlmiMcd to be a suincicnt time 
for a man to heroine cool : and if tire 
jup; were satisfied witli the truth of the 
evidence that had been adduced, there 
could be no doubt that Lieut. Fenwick is 
guilt of the crime of murder. ’ITiat the 
question of the jurisdiction of the Court 
was one which did not rest with the 
jury, although the prisoner at the bar 
would Iiavc the advantage of any objec- 
tion on that head wliich might be here- 
after urged in ar rest of judgment. 

lire jury retired, and, after an hour's 
consideration, retuirred a vci*dict of 

Guilty,” accompanied by a strong 
recommendation to mercy, on account of 
the inexperience of tlie prisoner, and the 
pMullarity of the cireumstancea under 
wRich lie was placed. 

Had the prisoner been I’ccommended 
to mercy on the gidund of insanity, it 
might have been intelligible : but what 
€.rpen€Ttce is necessary to know that 
nmrder is wrong? Every boy of five 
years old has experience enough for tliis : 
and as to tire ** peculiarity of .the cir- 
cumstances,” they afford no palliation 
whatever. 

PENANG. 

By accounts from the Andamans, re- 
ceived at Penang, it appears that the 
natives had nit off several of the crew of 
the boats recently frequenting those 
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parte for Bcecho de Mer. The Nacoda 
01 ^ native captain of one of these boats, 
stated, tliat while employed in gathering 
this article, a large Innly of savages 
rushed upon the boat’s crew from the 
woods, armed with bows and arrows and 
sp<^9, upon which the men instantly 
made for their boat ; but before they 
could roach it, three of them being 
wounded, were unfortunately sei'/cd. As 
the boat was pulling oft* hf the junk, the 
crew distinctly observed the savages 
murder one of their unfortunate com- 
rades, uiul shortly after they cut the 
body to jneces, and divided it among 
them. 'J he Nacoda of the Brig Ker- 
rinif of Penang, also rep(jrted that a 
party of eight men left his vessel to pro- 
ceed into the interior to collect a cargo 
of Beecho de Mer, with greater facility 
and expedition, under the express con- 
dition of returning in eight days at the 
farthest, but this period had elapsed, and 
the Nacoda waited several days beyond 
that time without any appearance of 
them. The season being far advanced, 
it became unsafe to continue any longer 
at such an anchorage, he was therefore 
compelled to leave the place without 
them, not doubting they hud fallen into 
the imnds of the savages. 

BATAVIA. 

The latest acc'ounts from Batavia are 
rathet* favourable. The Dutch autho- 
rities had received au account of the 
treaty concluded between his N ether- 
land Majesty and our Court, but having 
received no instructions, did not con- 
sider themselves authorized to act upon 
it. It was generally thought, however, 
throughout the settlcme.ut, that an ac- 
commodation would be entered into, by 
which our manufactures would be ad- 
mitted into the Javanese {)orts, with the 
Impost of a duty of 20 per cent. Pro- 
duce in Java was falling, particularly 
cotfee ; freight was hi^h in consequence 
of the Burmese expedition having taken 
up so much shipping. 

Letters received from Batavia con- 
firm the accounts of the embarrassment 
of the Batavian Goveniment for want of 
money, which had been caused by their 
previous decree, exdudiug, by heavy 
charges, the English trade. The ships 
arririug at Batavia, instead of unload- 
ing there, as formerly, now proceeded to 
Singapore, Penang, Manilla, &c. and 
the consequence of this was, that the 
Government was without a dollar iu the 
Treasury, while the English merchants, 
to whom they had ajiplied for assistance, 
refused to make any advances unless 
the obnoxious regulations were repealed. 
It mi generally imUgiued the Govern- 


ment would fee odmpeUed ^ yield ffom 
necessity, 

MAURmtiS./ 

By lettei^from the Isle of France, of 
the 17th o^ugust, it is stated that all 
communication between that isla^fid and 
the sister Isle of Bourbon was for the 
lime interrupted, in consequence of the 
measles, i’n a very aggravate^ form, hav- 
ing committed great ravages among the 
slave population of the latter islapd.— 
It is known, from experience of tbc 
colony of the Cajie of Good Hope, that 
the ])lagiie itself could not be mure 
fatal among the negroes than tl)e mea- 
sles or smallpox ; and though these 
islands |>osse8S every facility in recruit- 
ing their slave population from Mjula- 
gascar, still such a visitation must be 
felt as a very great calamity. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

In the latest letters from this colony, 
several new instances of the tyranny of 
Lord Charles Somerset are recorded. 
He seems resolved to brave the strong 
indignation which his conduct has ex- 
cited at home ; though it is to be hoped 
that justice will await him immediately 
ou his return, which now seems to be 
filially determined on. The following 
are the remarks of The Times on his 
conduct. “ How many men whose rank 
is their sole recuinmendatioii to a public 
trust of even subordinate value, now 
fill the office of presidenee and autho- 
rity among the dependencies of Great 
Britain, We pray our readers to con- 
sider quietly how they would relish the 
Sort of government, which has been 
more than once within these few months 
described to exist iu this much suffer- 
ing Colony. A literary society, which 
tlie Chief Justice, the other legal per- 
sons, and a large majority of the well 
informed and respectable residents, as 
well as men of property in the interior 
of the settlement, proposed to institute, 
not for innocent enjoyment alone, hut 
fur the advancement of arts and iiidelii* 
gence — of letters and civilisation, was 
put down at once by an overbearing 
and insulting threat, tlvit an old p^^- 
clamation of 1800, fiapaed agaiu'^t 
Dutch conspirators for lietrayiug the 
Cape (then a new conquest) to the eiic' 
inics of England, should be enforced 
against uur'peaceilul, enlightened, and 
loyal fellow’ subjects ! It was dan- 
gerous it was, forsooth, ** obnox- 
ious” to the titled Vandal, .The illus- 
trious Francis of Austria and Italy, 
did not wish for learned men so much 
as loyal subjects, • Yet even he vas 
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not barbartim enough to charge his 
subjects Svitb dteldyalty, for only seek- 
ing to improve themselves in know- 
ledge. We talkof igao|f«incC) of iuso- 
Iciire, of inveterate prejudice among 
the Grandees of Spain, slaves of 
TiirUeyi but where was there ever a 
match for this ?" 

By accounts from this Colony to the 
end of October, we learn that the sub- 
scription raised in England for the re- 
lief of the distressed S^^ttlers, amounting 
to about fSOOO, bhd been received 
there, and was about to be applied to 
the purposes for which it was raised. 
This laudable effort was not, however, 
unopposed by those to whom humanity 
without some dernier sinister motive 
is a stranger, 'fhe following letter, 
dated the 1st of October, contains the 
fiarticnlars of the attempt made to 
place this clKiritable fund under the 
(‘t)uti*ol of the Governor, and which, 
if if liad been efrected, would liave 
rendered it a medium for petty and vin- 
dictive party spirit to <lole out its ran- 
cour, and have degraded equally the 
charttablc doftors and the distressed 
receivers. The letter also contains 
some other facts of very considerable 
interest j facts, bye the bye, which will 
lead the reader to imagine the scene 
is laid in some of the despotic states of 
Barliary, and render frequent reference 
to the heading of this article neces- 
sary, before it can become familiar to 
the reader, that he is perusing acts 
committed, and opinions advaucc<l in 
a^ Colony belonging to the Empire of 
Croat Britain, aiuf governed by an in- 
dividual appointed by his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, the pretended friends 
of freetiom. The following is the letter 
to which we allude 

* It will be recollected that a sum, 
Otnotmting to near i*5000 was raised in 
England for the relief of the distressed 
settlers. On the arrival of the money, 
an attempt was made by the Govern- 
ment to possess itself of the funds; 
hut the Committee were determined to 
resist this oiAcial interference. A meet- 
ing of lire C^pe Town Society was railed 
on the suliject, at which Mr. Wilber- 
force Bird, Comptroller of Customs, 
attended, aftd made a motion to the 
effect tha^the money should be placed 
under the control of the Government. 
This caused great disgust and confii- 
sium, and when put tQ’ the vote, only 
nve hands were held up for it, and these 
were persons d^^ndantbn the Govern- 
ment. 

, ^ time since Dr. Philip, Pre- 
Mwnt of the Missionary Society j Mr, 


Fairbura, and Mr. Blair, an Indian' 
gentUmtin; were anxious to estahluh 
a Literary Society, and met at Mr. 
Thomson’s (a most moderate man in 
opinion) to consider the formation of ' 
such a society. Mr. Blair, a highly 
respectable gentleman from India, pre- 
viously wrote to the Governor, request- 
ing his sanction, and received a most 
insolent rqdy. The morning after the 
meeting, Dr. Philip and Mr. Fairburii 
were summoned before the Authorities, 
to know how they dared attend a RadU 
cal Meeting f and were threatened. The 
result was, the Society was for the pre- 
sent laid aside. 

* Poor Edwaiils, who has been con- 

demned to seven years’ transportation, 
for a proposed libel, without proof by 
witnesses of any sort, was sent to llo- 
biii Island, a place where convicts are 
usually sent to. The Minerva convict- 
ship touched lately at Simon’s Bay, on 
her way to New South Wales, on which 
Edwards was brought to vSimon’s Bay, 
to he put on hoard. Shortly alter his ar - 
rival, he, in despair, rut his throat ; 
but being interrupted in the act, he did 
not accomplish his purjKise, > 

* Mr. Bishop Burnett, a descendant, 
by the way, of the author of the Refor- 
mation, and a most respectable ami 
high-spirited man, who has been long 
obnoxious to the Government on ac- 
count of his independent spirit, luis 
been tried for a libel spoken^ and sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation.’ 

It apjiears that these, and similar acts 
of late, hafl added if possible to the oh- 
lotpiy which before attached to the 
Government of Lord Charles Somerset ; 
and popular prejudice h.ad began m) 
strongly to evince itself, that, joined t<j 
the rej)ort of the Commissioners of 
Enquiry, it became sufficient to excite 
even the fears of the Governor, who 
thougli apparently lost to the feeling 
which would have prompted him to 
remedy the evils he had done, and re- 
pair the injuries he had commilled, was 
oy no means indifferent to tlie probable 
loss of his Governorship, and the conse- 
quent deprivation of the very desirable 
salary attached thereto. To change 
the course of conduct, however late, 
by which this prejudice had been 
excited, and for which these re- 
ports so loudly called, was hot to Ini 
thought of for a moment. In lieu 
of this, the usual engine of tyranny, 
which corrupt itself, will always he 
surrounded by attcudiint corruption, 
were put in force, and tlie minions of 
this immaculate Governor, ministered 
at their various posts, and went foi ag- 
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ing fl^und the fpuutyy .U) 
dresses from thCrbepi'Si expressive, 
of the . noble,, pflitrio!tii:i, ^nd. truly pa-, 
rcutul eowluct-of Goverwur Somerset,. 
The whole, of these worthy personages 
were uude^* the, direction of that 103 'id, 
and cpnshtqiit 6 'e/U/ew»twi, Mr. Oliver, 
the Spy,, who, liowever, had merged 
all his titles to public distiuctiou, in 
the plain cognomen of Mr. William 
Jones ; , and had been appointed to a 
distinguished post under a Govermneut, 
the principles, and practices of which 
were so much in accordance with his, 
former occupation. 

When this plan was first put in exe- 
cution, the experience of the conduc- 
tors of it, together with the terror in- 
spired by the consequences of a refusal, 
induced many. hidiyidpalsjo put down, 
what was termed ,, their ", ypOm/ary’’ 
signaturoj^, .and thpsp were foAvvarded 
iiimuuUatcly to Earl Bathurst, as the 
spontaneous opinions of the Colony. But 
we leaf’n hy the last anivahfroin the 
Cape, .that, , hatred of the. Governor and 
his measures had, so rauch. iucrcus,e«l> 
that even terror hut a second*, 
ary feeling; vousequcntly, tlie adihesses 
were hccpining ahno.st as great a rarity 
on the part of the people as the acts 
of jnsdee were on the, jiait of their, 
ruler, .This, had excited considerable 
alarm among the satellites of the Cape, 
who found, in the failure of this dirty 
work, th^ir. occupations gone, and who, 
as sociotj' gradually advivuced in a de- 
sire for law,: Uhprty, ami jub-luc, found 
tile circle of their iiiftucuce as gradu- 
ally contracting., 

Affairs continued in this state when 
the latest letters left, and it now re- 
mains to be seen, whether the English 
l*arliamciit will tolerate that one of the 
representatives of the monarch of a 
free nation, shall play the despot with 
impunity, or that a man evincing a 
t‘ap:u’it.yj limited even for a private 
circle, shall hold in his hands and un- 
der his control the fortunes and ex- 
istence of distant thousands. 

PERSIA. 

Letters from Shiraz announce that 
on the 27th of April, 1824,' there was an 
earthquake ^yh\ch lasted six days and 
nights without intermission. Onc-half 
of that cijy has been swallowed up, 
and the other overturned ! All the in- 
habitants, with the exception of scarce- 
ly 500, are destwyed. Kazeroiin, a 
town between Buriiire and Shiraz, has 
also been swallowed up with aluiost all 
the iuhabitants 1 No trace of the 
mouutaius about Kazarouu >Yere said 


. i|o remain.! TliP calanvity-AS ronsideced 
to have been iiwwfl.iSfeMcrcivtbiatt evem 
that of, the recenj^dcslafwipil nf Alep- 
po. . . '>t 1’ V.'., • 

' 'Egypt: 

, While almost every part ofiEur^is 
suffering from dm oveifiowiagtiOf riverk^ « 
that great Source of fertility -in Egypt, 
the Nile, i.s said to have failed this sea- 
son in diffusing its waters to the usual 
extent : the consequence of which will, 
it is feared, be a deficient crop of gra,in. 
'Phe cultivation of cotton proceeds, with 
increased success in that fertile, coiin- 
try, and tlie Pasha appears to coutiuue 
his wise policy of cultivating, as. much 
as possible, the friendship of Europeans, 
so as to induce them to colonize/ and in 
his country to, introduce among his ig- 
. noraut I 3 uhjeutsi,«dl the benefits of Eu- 
ropean Knowledge and civilization. 
What an example, and at the same 
time what a reproach, tq India ! 

turkey/ , ^ 

, TUlf, following’ is. aitextrai‘(ivfstlet-> 
ter dated. , Cuustautioople; November 
Uth, 1824, the details of which arc 
interesting and important, ' ■* 

The rapid pitigves*! of decay iu this 
Ihiipire is 110 less obsious than siirjirU- 
ing. An iucreasiug misery, a decreas- 
ing ]>opulatiou, an exhausted treasury, 
a depreciated currency, are amoiitg the 
foremost symptoms of its ruin. The 
]K.)pulatiou of Uoiistantinoplu bas con- 
siderably diminished witliiii the last six 
years. 840,000 is supposed to be^tli^ pre- 
sent number of inhabitauts^ iuclusiveof 

120.000 Greeks, 00,000 Anaenians, 

50.000 Jews, and 2,000 Franks. The wn- 
tire population of European Turkey doc, s 
not excecil 8 , 000 , 000 . So great was the 
dcprcciutioii of money at the demise of 
Sultau Selim, that the Turkish piastre 
fell iu value from 50, to 13 souh. fu 
three month.s‘ a new species of ' money 
is ta be issued, 20 ' pe* titfat inferior to 
the old. The jicople arc enraged. The 
most moderate talk with Turki.sh indif- 
ference of a revolution; and whenever, 
that occurs, the race of, Oamau will 
probably be extinguished. '.The Turks 
nave now lo$t their riqb^ provinces. 
F 4 gypt yields them but a tricing fribute ; 
The Grecian Isles, the reyenne. of which • 
was exclusively appropriated to the 
Turkic marine, are now either above or 
below the par of plunder; and the Morea, 
from whence a large portion of the Turk- 
ish aristocracy derived its wealth, has 
long since ceased to be prnductive.of 
any thingji save^xpeuse and bloodshed* 
Year after year the decline of trade itt 
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the IjeviftBt ’ia ob^tr^'.-^ Tlib fo^fe%ti 
iwer(5haais'i'lmve‘''<lvriiy^led' Away in 
:)(n5iira(hrt4PMi*itiMiitiito|)Ie tii a ^iiTall 
body, opposed to one another, by pro- 
judice and ignorance^ j^Tlije falling off 
in Turkish coninierce may in part 
be traeejcbto-tlite hitroductioii of Greek 
merebants 'into the edmmeree of all 
Europe. . At the gitsat fftij-s ‘of Leipsic, 
Jiinagaglia, iwid Beduc^Vc, they ptir- 
cliased the commoditi^ themselves, 

\v hich tlieEuropean ntereiian ts ])r()cui ed 
by their corifeapondfetits ; hciitc* lihe 
Greeks were able to- bring their goods 
into tho 'market' at a much inferior 
pricoj^nwjd before the late rcv-olution 
carried every thing before them. Rus- 
sia had always the greatest trade with 
Turkey. I .She drew from thence an iiii- 
nieii sc quantity, of nmftcy, and contri- 
hiited to the ruin of the (Hlomatt Em- 
pire no less by her commerce than her 
}K>]itics.' 

SVRIA. 

Letters from Aleppo 'state tlnat a Tir- 
nmn hatl bcfil received in tlnttoityfiHmt ' 
the Sultan/ of whieh the following Is a 

copy.;, - . .. 

Know, I have teamd that book.«, 
.such as the Bible, Psalter, the Gos|k* 15, 
and tlie Epistles of the Apostles, have 
been printed in Europe to the miiuber 
of two or three thousand copies of each, 
together with a treatise in the Persian 
language, and that two or three hundred 
copies of each kind, with four or five of 
the Persian treatase, have come to my 
capital.. NoW) as it is my duty entirely 
to prevent the arrival of such things in 
the Empire under my government, you 
hava to order these books back to 


Euroj^; ^and'if such ■should In future 
arrive at the custom -house, 'to m^ea 
8triclf.c!xartiinatlon, arid td take care that 
none of thdse books be' sold ill my 
capital. You will 4lso see that no Mus- 
sulman obtains sdeh books * and- if 
there should te any copies of them, 
that they be taken away and thrown 
Into the fire to be consliinedby it ; and, 
above all things, let Hone of them be 
Sold or bought in any country belong- 
ing to my Empire.’ 

In conserpience of this, the Cadi had 
sent to the several heads of the Christian 
cmnnmnitios, to induce them to order 
such of their brethrerr ns had any of the 
prohibited books in their possession to 
deliver them np, threatening to hang 
all those who should be found to have 
retained the books. This had not, bow- 
e\'cr, berh' Coih plied With. 

Mesopotamia has been the theatre of 
great event? amongst the Arabs, For a 
longtime paslt, the numerous tribes of 
Ana/is, of Arabia Petrea, and of the 
hanks of the Euphrates, had invaderl 
(he deserts'of Mesopotamia, principally 
inhabited by the powerful trilies of the 
Gerbas. After having had gr^at success 
against them, nidfd by tne Pacha of 
liagdad, who hiul furnished them with 
troops ami four <‘anntms, after having* 
thrown tlicir artillery into the Euphrates, 
they have experienced some reverses, 
ami have been so beaten by the Gerbas, 
that they have not only rccrossed the 
Euphrates, but have even retired from 
its banks in all haste, and have fled into 
Arabia Petrea. Their flight was so pre- 
cipitate that their cattle and their ca- 
valry, of which they lost many, were in 
a state that it is inqiossible to describe. 


INCljDENTS A^^J^) EVENTS IN EUROPE, CONNECTED WITH THE 


INTERESTS OF THE 

of thi Hyderabad transact 
rio7t.s.~.lt was our wish and intention to 
have follovred up our obsen'ations on 
the Hydeifabad Papers, iu continuation 
of the anieles alreadv published in for- 
mer numbers bii' the subject ; but ill 
health, Which has defeated many other 
equally iutiended labours, has rendered 
tins impossible for the present. We 
hope, however, sooil to return to the 
sidyeot. In tlie mean ttme we are glad 
to have an opportunity of directing the 
attention of;4hose who take an interest 
in the matter, to a series of well written 
urticltfii Ui the three last^ Numbers of 


EASTERN WORLD. 

the Sunday Times, where the facts are 
carefully analyzed, and the inferences, 
as it appears to us, impartially and 
justly drawn. We cannot, of cou;;^e, 
find room for the rc-publicatioii of these 
papers ; but we transcribe with plea- 
sure, a few of the clo.sing paragraphs 
of the last, being satisfied that the con- 
clusions there drawn, are such as must 
be made by all other persons who go 
into the examination with a determi- 
nation to judge fur themselves. The 
writer says 

The conduct of Messrs. Palmer and 

Co. has been minutely iuvestigated/aud 





tiioQf h it CAnnot b( i^nsi^cved perfect- 
ly uaexceptiouable, al least if tried by 
£ttropeaii notions, yet they appeared 
*^mucii more sinned against than sin- 
nitig.’^ This couclusiou is contiriiied 
by the unanimous sanction of their 
cnulitors' at IJy<ierabad) to the decJa> 
ration of the trustees of tiie bouse, 
that “ the strictest confidence*’ inny be 
plai’cd in “ the honour and integrity” 
of its leading and acting niefiabcrs, W.' 
nnd H. Palmer. This testiinunial is 
doubly valuable. It comes from men 
•whose minds may be presumed to feel 
some irritation onaecuuntof theirowii 
losses, by the failure of the house. The 
creditors of an insolvent liauk arc usu- 
ally very trust-worthy in their plaudits 
of tlic unfortunate partners j and it is 
also the applause of smauts, whose 
niasters were frowning uixm and crush- 
ing tho object of it. Such a resolution 
could be no recommendation to the 
Civil and Military Servants of the Com- 
pany, cither to the Resj<knt,tlie 1 h)c<i 1, 
or the iSupreme Coverumeut. 

The charge, then, of being a party to, 
or a culpable abettor of, pecuniary 
malversations, against Lord Hastings, 
is annihilated. There is not the shadow 
of a shade for the imptuation, He 
could at most be only an accessary, and 
the principals are exonerated. Jmlced 
the charge is at variance with his whole 
character and conduot, as well as witli 
the rcsultof bis mission to India. AfU*r 
long proof of Ids want of talent to get 
or keep money enough to defray his 
expenses, he was sent to the East, in 
hopes of u reforuiatiom The experi- 
ment totally failed. He came back as 
he went. His Lordship is a true no- 
bleman, and lias many royal qualities. 
His politeness is one, which e\cu the 
Asiatics praised. IJis creditors can in- 
dicate another. But he did not “ con- 
taminate his lingers w ith base i)ribes,” 
nor is there an atom of proof, or of 
reasonable ground for suspicion, of cor- 
rupt knowledge or iidiueuce. 

ri)c Directors alFect great commise- 
ration for the embarrassments of the 
Nizam's Government ; and great wrath 
with Palmer and Co. for causing, and 
with Lord Hastings for allowing them 
to cause, those embarrassments." 

The last feather may Itreak the ca- 
mel's back; but great weights must 
have been laid on previously. It is 
not fair to keep their purpose altogether 
out of sight. The primary cause of the 
Nizam’s financial difficulties is to be 
found in nearly a century of the gross- 
cst mis-governiuent; and the initue- 
diatc cause iu the raising, equipping, 


and keeplogup udlsproportlopate body 
of troops, to co-operate- with the;, Bri- 
tish in the Mabratta aiidPiadaneo strug. 
gle. A staucling. army^ modelled jn 
European discipline, iwhl W the Ni- 
zam, but officered by the Company's 
servants, and declared to be at our4p- 
votioo, in the event of a rupturo, even 
agaipst their own Sovereign ; this is 
not to be passed over as a trifle in 
the year's account. Here was suffi- 
cient and tolerably obvious cause of 
difficulty, even ihough there bad never 
been Merchant or Banker at Hyde- 
rabarl. What heightens the farce of 
ascril)iug the distresses of the a^te lo 
Palmer ami Co. is that whatever the 
amount of their debts, those debts 
were not paid. There was no “ ex- 
haustion,” but the exhaustion of ink 
to make figures iu their ledger. Much 
might have l)ecn received, but more 
had been advanced, when Chair and 
dcjUity-Chair were so pitiful and pa- 
thetic. I'lit* facts disclosed no such talc 
of woe as need melt a heart of stone, 
or wring tlic bowels of the Boan). 

Let the Company either lejid or di- 
rectly guarantee a loan, and how w»>tild 
they secure the regular payment of the 
interest, and the ultimate repayment 
of the principal ? Obviously either by 
themselves collecting tho^Nizam’s taxes, 
or by taking a portion of his territory, 
or by intercepting that portion of tri- 
bute whicli passed through their hands. 
The last was actually adopted, and it 
was aecoinj)anied by a pretty extensive 
interference iu the collectioo. The ten- 
dency of all or any of these measures' 
clearly is, to the eventual incorpora- 
tion of the Nizam’s territory with the 
Company’', dominions ; and to the des- 
truction, in the interval, of all appear- 
ance of independent Government. Mr, 
Metcalfe’s conduct was a complete il- 
lustration of the consequences ^if his 
proposition. He meddled in every 
thing; lu* set about managing every 
thing. He was Nizam and Minister; 
he was legislator and executioneiv- 
King ! Cawdor ! Glamisl all!!” A 
mighty pleasant situation fqr himjelf, 
no doubt; whether calculated to con- 
ciliate the natives, or benefit the Com- 
pany, is another question. It ds one 
of the^ best praises- of the Marquw’s 
administration, that he uciformly pur- 
sued an opposite policy. His aim was 
to benefit the native states by a friendly 
influence, indnciiig them Ut benefit 
themselves ; and to avoid, as much 
possible, all direct intcv%ience with 
their internal concerns. Tnat infiueix'ti 
cduld scarcely be more judiciously en* 
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erclsed thttiiby eneinmigiikg* conimer- 
oidl men to themselves !» the na- 
tive stafte^, Jand, by avowed apiiroba- 
ti<»n, thoir«^b without direct guarantee, 
diffuse tm aff of security over their 
traiisktiohs. ’ In no toifg time, the cf- 
would be felt in the promotion 
'of industry, the establishment of jus- 
tice, the decline of the rate of interest, 
increased facilities fof the Government, 
and increasing wealth ktnotig the peo- 
ple. He erred, w& think, not in eytend- 
lug such influenioato Palmer’s, but in 
withholding it fiy)im any other house. 
But, as the existing law requires a 
speciM occasion fur licensingthatwhich 
Ought' to be perfectly free, we ought, 
jiernaps, rather to ascribe the error to 
the s)steiTl than to the man. 

And at the close of a government in 
which something was done for India, 
and every thing for the Company ; in 
which a most formidable cuinbUiation 
of the Native Princes was cnislied, and 
British supremacy more widely extend- 
ed, and morb tirmly established than 
ever ; in Which the India revenue was 
increased four millions sterling auim- 
nlly, without a Single new import, and 
the supplies remitted to England were 
trebled aud quintupled ; in which the 
Company’s credit was so raised, that 
in Calcutta market, its bonds instead 
of being at twelve per cent, discount, 
Were at eighteen per cent, premium j 
which commencea with six hostile dis- 
cussions pending, aud a general com- 
bination forming for the expulsion of 
the Bi-itish ; and ended with “ every 
native state it) the vast region, in either 
acknowledged or essential subjugation 
to our Government at the close of 
such a career as this, it is, tliat the 
Marquis of Hastitigs, neither a young 
nor a rich man, is refused the usual 
pension on the paltry pretext of tiie 
Hyderabad Loan, as to which his actual 
demerits consist of nothing more than 
a little credulity, a little pertinacity, 
and a little sauciness to the Leadenhall 
Senate. 

Marffuis of Httsting^s Affidavit . — 
The following allidavit was prepared by 
the Noiile Marquis to sustain his appli- 
tration to the Court of King’s Bench, 
fftr an information against the Sunday 
"TimeSi for an article in that paper im- 
puting to him einbc^sdcment of the 
Company’s funds; was rejected how- 
eycn* by the lawyers, as not being suffi- 
ciently technical,- nor sworn before an 
accredited authority. The dc{)usition 
was takji^ at Rome, before the Envoy 
Extraoiylitiary of the King of Hauuver, 
oil the 19th March, \m • 


is not ntwre, and doth j^ot be-» 
Mwe that he has in any instaniie re- 
ceived, intercepted, or withheld from 
the Hon. the Bast India Company n 
single shilliug which, he was- pot enti- 
tled to appropi’iate to himself, by his 
covenant with the Court of Directors, 
on behalf of tlie said Ct)innany, and by 
the specification of the salaiy which ho 
wa.s to draw uiuler that (x>venant, a per- 
suasion which he asserts with the more 
confidence, because that he abstained 
from availing him.self of certain allow- 
ances which were understood on the 
spot to be his right, but which ho cou- 
ceived to rest on custom alone, without 
any precise authuri/iatiuu. The said 
Francis Marquis of Hastings further 
swears, that he never diil impose, sanc- 
tion, or knowingly overlook any un- 
equitable exaction u}k>i) a Native Prince. 
That never during hie administralioii 
iliil he connive, through partiality, at 
the illicit gains of any. indindual or set 
of iadivicliials. And that his coolest 
reflection at the present moment en- 
ables him to aver, upon his jjath, that 
he difl tnily and invariably consult the 
welfare of every Sovereign in alliance 
with the Hon. East India Con»f)any, as 
long as .such Sovereign had not wan-* 
tonly and deliberately broken the ex- 
i.stiiig treaty consonantly with his the 
said Franei.s Marquis of Hastings’s con- 
ception of whatjwas incumbent uu him, 
in maintenance of die J3ritish charac- 
ter. ‘ Hastu<gs.' 

^riic Sunday Times was the first to 
give publicity to this document : and 
since ascertaining its error, has done 
every thing that could he required to 
repair the evil created by its former in- 
sinuations. 

East India rn/>cr.v.— During the past 
luontli there have l)een issued from the 
India House, to the Proprietors of In- 
dia Stock, two sets of papers. One, 
coutaiuing The Marquis of Hastings’ 
Summary of .the Operations in India, 
with their result,s, from April 1814 to 
January 1823,” ineluding the whole 
pcriwlof his administration:— the other, 
coutainiug “ Instruction s from the Ben- 
gal (lOvemment to the Resident at 
Lucknow, issued in Januaiy 1814 j” and 
consequently before Lord Hasting.s as- 
sumed the Government. Of the hrst, 
we have alreaily given our opinion in a 
former article.* Of the last we can 
only say, that it appears to us of much 
less importance than we had expected ; 
l)ut we understand that it forms but a 

• .Sea Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 35, 
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Kinall portion of the papers that are still 
in premration, ami arc hereafter to be 
piil)li4ie(l, on the subject of the alhiirs 
of Ou<le. 

Colaniaf^ would appear 

that the Ministry have resolved to have 
a thOromfli clcansin"- of that Au!^can 
staWe, “Colonial Proconsulship:” for, 
in addition to the chanh;es we have al- 
rettfly noticed, it is said, that the Mar- 
<IuiS 'of Huiitly is to succeed Lord 
(.'liarlos Somerset at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and that Sir W. Phiskett is, ap- 
pointed Culonial Secretary in the rooin 
of (.k)loiicl.flird* Lord Howard of Lf- 
lini^haiu relie\es Sir II. VVarde as Go- 
vernor of liarhadoes ; and Major-Ge- 
i\eral Darlinfj; proceeds to New Stnith 
Wales to succeed Sir T. Jirisbiiuc. 
Majiir Oolhourne, it is also said, will be 
superseded. 

{^//ectvi^n p/n I'lttn^enng exjictwUion . 
Duriufj; tlic past month, the following 
paragraph has gone the usual round of 
all the English newspapers, unaeeum- 
panied with a word of eomuieitt, wliicli 
only proves either t heir carelessness or 
their cretl ulity. 1 1 is as folloWh ' 

A Calcutta paper of the 12ih of June 
thus explains the origin of the charge 
insinuated against the late (iovemor* 
G<tne'ral of India “ We arc given to 
understand that the following is the e\- 
planation of tlie origin ot the rumour re- 
specting the deficiency of ,'i(10,000/. and 
which' was ma<h' the subject of insinua- 
tion against Lord Hastings. A clerk at 
the India House (Audit-oiKce) liaving 
made auerrorin suinmntiohof cU)0,()0()/. 
in last year’s accounts, mentioned to 
some other clerk tliat tliere was fliis 
deficiency in the Treasury j he .again 
repeated the story, making the tlefiiu- 
eucy in tlie Indian Treasury : and when 
it was again mentioned, it uhtaiueil the 
addition of ‘ Bengal-Treasury,’a»d that 
the (lefieiciu'y must have been occa- 
hioued by Lord Hastings ; lust came the 
charge in the prints, that Lord Hast- 
ings had abstracted to tho above amount 
from his tiwn treasury. While the ru- 
mour was tiius spreading, the error was 
observed and ctirrected, and consc- 
quentlythe matter was a surprise to the 
Uiveciion, and apjpeiired unworthy of an 
answer. The [irints had to retrace their 
authority, and the foregoing was the 
refeidt."‘ 

Such an absurd explanation was per- 
haps hardly ever before offered. We 
have not seen the Indian Paper from 
wliich it is professed to he taken ; and 
some )>ersons thiidt it originated ut the 
India-Huuse here. Be this as it may, 
one is led involiiutardy to ask, what 


blundering clerks must those of the 
Audit Oftice he, who. in accounts kept 
hi single pjifg^Sj'duif never having more 
than 20 or 110 lines of addition to make 
iuany'oue dan 'hlaHe dh* bri'tof 
300,000^^ VVe think Mr. MalytiU^^^ould 
defend his reputation fiir such a sfur as 
this. Agai n , what creduloti&i and mhnt 
imadnaiive eompauioijs.thc Audit clerk 
musTliave about,' him, who could first 
believe such a matter without, looking 
ii^to the hooka thwjigefvcs, uud thtfii 
transfer, it thrmigh, , g^adniim's- of 

‘India’ and ‘ IWugal'' to ‘ iwfdWofit* 
iugs’s own treasury.' And last of fill', 
what dignified men must their mantcHs 
be, who, knowing this caaso toflthe 
error, and ordering it to bfe' corrected, 
could yet refuse to give Lord llasttAp 
his pension of i‘5;00() a yt’^t, ftftfcr tne 
mistake Was discovefred \ and who, 
when distinctly cpicstioned upon this 
subject ill open court, would not con- 
descend to give any answer whaleycr. 
Really, when explanations of|.,sucli 
plain matters ns these are to ht* inann- 
t'acture«l, whether at the Indian Hojuso, 
or at tlie (kmucil Board,, or. else-, where, 
more skilful workmen should he cliOseii 
fur the task. 

AVrorc/'V of Indian /b7>pcr/.v.'“S«mc 
years ago, (.apt. B—— , an oHieer of a 
ilragoou reginieiit, died in India. Pre- 
viously to hio death, ho lodged 20,000 
pagodas in the hands of a- hanker iu 
that country, to be divided between 
his two sO!is, who were at sChoAl' iri 
London. As sooira&tho youths attained 
the age of 21, Uiey were continually 
writing to India, Imt could never hear 
the least account of their father’s pru- 
perty. The elder brotlier giving it up 
as lost, went to some part of America ; 
the younger remained in Ireland, and 
a few days ago received a letter from 
India, with directions for thetnto draW 
on a certain house in London fof the 
full amount, with interest. 

SUam f'eml for. India . — We are 
glad to learn, that Captain Johnson’s 
steam ship, Enterprize, of fiOU tons 
burlhcn, is nearly completed. It is ex- 
]>eeted that she will leave England for 
India iu March ; and as we see no' ob-* 
Stacie, except the exjnMise of cdnvejto^ 
fuel to the Intermediate stations, to me 
the cstabhshment 6f a perinanept inter- 
course, during peace at least, between 
Great Britain and Ini^ia, by means of 
steam ships; we htipe tp see, the 
countries brought, into nmre frequent 
and speedy intercourse with eapjt other, 
by their general adoption fov Ti^ckets, 
if for no other purpose, 
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’KiN^ii^S 'iDRCES iN INDIA* 
rAfc Lmidttk Gazette^.] 

ttlOM^'nONS* AI^OlNTMENTSi REMOVALS. 

’ ' BENGAL. 

IIM IJffht Dragoons. Lieut. B. P. 
B'rowtte to be Captain tVithoiu purcliase, 
vibe Siultli, dccea^bd, dated 5 May lb24 ; 
Conibt'W.WyiiWtobe Lieutenant, Vice 
BroMreidatcilS May j Wi Handlov, Gent, 
to bb Cornet by purchase, vice Wymer, 
dated lB Nov. 1824. . 

il4//i»/'oe/.Gent. Cadet C. J. Otter, from 
the Roiyal fllilitary College, to be Ensign 
wifthouti purchase, yicc KowUey, promot- 
ed in fith Eo,ot» dated ^Otli ,l)cc, , 

3Sth Foot. Lieut., ,J.Magill to Ve Cap- 
tain without purcliase, vice Perry, de- 
ceased, dated KlApril 1824 j Ensign J.S. 
Tori-cns to be Lieutenant without pur- 
diasb' Vibe Mdgill, ddted Kl Apiil, 1824; 
Eusigu 'A, H'. JiPLbrdtjitohb Lieutenant, 
vibb' KiM^i killed in action, divted- 17 May 
1824v Di CauipbcUi Geiir. tobe Ensigyi 
wlthiuit 'ptHOJiaMCj* vibe 'Pori'ens, dated 
N6v.>‘ 1824; nj* Ijfulleti, Gent, to he 
Ensign witliout purchase, viceM'Lefoth, 
(luted 2() Nov. 1824. 

Foot. Lieut. L. 'X. Leslie^ frbm 
!)7th Foot, to beliieut,' vice Macdonald. 

87M Foot. Lieut. R. J, -Kerr, teom 
half-pay of Gleiigarry LiglR Infantry, to 
be Lieutenant, vice Mild'may, wltose ap- 
pointment has not taken place, dated 
2 Dec. 1824. . 

' MADRAS. 

Istfhot. liieut. L, H. Dobbin to be 
Captain without purcha.sp, vice Gcll, 
deceased, dated 20 Feb. 1824: Ensign J. 
M*Oregor to be Lieutenant, vicci Dobbin, 
deceased, dated 25 Nov. 1824 ; A. 14. 
Montgomerie, Gent, to be Ensign, vice 
M ‘Gregor, dated 25 Nov. 1824 • II. H. 
Williamson, Gent, to be Kosign, vice 
Gordon, pronwted in 6th Foot, dated 20 
Dec. 182 - 1 . 

4()7A Foot. Ensign T. Glccsoii to be 
Lieutenant wlthVmt purchase, vice Skel- 
ton, decea.sed, dat«l 214 April 1824 ; F. 
Ingram, Gent, to boKiisign, vice Gleeson, 
dated 25 Nov. 1824. 

54yAfA’ooL Lieut. £. A. Evanson to In; 
Captain without pujdia.se, vice Coote, 
dated 24 May,. 

ro be.Lieutenituts .without purchase: 
Ensign ij. Ivdly, yirePiiwdalJ, deceased, 
dated IJ Deg. 1824 ; |:n.sigh II. T. R. Pat- 
toun, vice Holt, deceased,’ dated 10 Aug. 
l^: Eii.sign G.‘ Fenton, vice Evanson, 
dated 24 May 1824: 

To be Ensigns withdut purchase: O. 
Holt, Qmt. vice Pattomi, dated lOAug.; 
J.B/Dofld^^ Gent, vice Fenton, dated 24 
May 1824. . . 


To.be Adjutant : Ueut. di Clark, vice 
Dowdall, deceased, -dated 1.4 Dec. 1822. 

Ensign C. Johnstone, from OPth Foot, 
to be Eusign, vicoKeily, who exchanges, 
dated 18 Nov. 1821. ^ 

iJeut. W. T. Graham, half-pay 23<i 
root, to be Lteiiteiiant, vice Hutchimson, 
appointed to 76th Foot, dated 11 Nov, ' 
o9f/j Foot. Ensign R. Kelly, froin'46tli 
root, to he Ensign, vice Johnstone, wHo 
exchanges, dated 18 Nov. 18124, ‘ 
smFoof. ;.leut. W. Heir to be Cap- 
tain, vice Sheeky, deceased, dated 26 
Nov. 1824\ 


JJUMIJAY. 

4fA T)mgoo)vt. Hiendcriiou* 
iTCiit. to be Cornet by purchase, vihe 
Agnew, dated 9Dec.,I82L, ^ 

To be Lieutcfiants without puj^dVasei 
Cornet M. Richardson, vice Andcr.s()n: 
decca.scd, dated 2 May 182^; Comct'C; 
Agnew, CabroH, decea.sbd', •dkted 
91)ec. 1824. ' . , 

To -be Cornet by purchase: Ensitn 
J. W. H. littnisbottomi! from 9!)th Toot, 
vice Uichardsoa, dated 18 l>cc. 1824. • 

47 th Font. H. H. F. Clarke, Gent, to bft; 
Emsign, yke Snow, dated 25 Nov, 1824 1 
Brevet Li(;ut, Col. W, 0‘Douoglmei to< 
be Major wjtlumt purqhas(?, vicuWartvite 
ihtcA 19 March 1824; Lieut. J. Clark to 
he Captenj, vice Donoghue, dated' Ip 
March : Eiifilgn W. Snow to be Lieute- 
nant, vide Clarke, dated 19 Mai'cK, 


CAPE. , , 

6th Foot. Brev, Col, J. Gardiner to bo 
lieutenant Colonel without inirchase. 
dated 18 Dec. 1824 ; Brev, Major »S. Tay- 
lor to be JMajor, vice Gardiner, dated 

18 Dec. 1824 ; Lieut. U. Meredith to bo 
Captain without purchase, dated 18 Dec. 
1824 ; Capt. J. Honainy, from half-pay, 
to be Captain, dated 1!) Dec, 1824 ; Lieut. 
W. C. Clarke, from 77th Fo(it, to be Cant; 
vice Taylor, deceased, dated 19 Dee. 1824. 

To he Lieotenants without purchase : 
FaiMg!! J.\V.Ste»ait, dated 18 Dec. 1824'; 
Ensign G. L. Martin, ditto; 'Liimt. '1. 
Radcliifc, fi'otn half-pay 6ist Regt. dated 

19 Dec. : Lieut. flV Menton, from half* 
pay 3d West India Regt. dutert 19 Dec.; 
2(1 Lieut. A. Smith, from 6Ptli Foot, ditto; 
2d Liept, J.KelVie, from 60th Foot, dated 

20 Dec.; 2(| Lieut. G. F. Monleii, ft^m 
2.3d Foot, ditto; Knsigu C. Hamipond, 
from 1 0th Foot; Ensign J. Wilson, from 
.58tli Foot; Ensign, J.Bowlby tVoiu hth 
Foot ; Ensign G. Gordon, from Ist Foot, 
vice Meredith, promoted. 

To be Ensigns : H. T. F. Bowes , Gent.; 
J. Cropton, Gent.; J, Dumaresg, Genl, 
vice Stuart ; A. Connor, Gent, vice Mar- 
lin ; W. Greene, Gent, vice Richardson ; 
dated 18 Dec. 
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To be Surgeon ; Assist. Snrg. J.Triggj 
from 14th Foot, vice Harrison, deceased, 
dated 9 Dec. 1824. 

A^Jth Foot. Assist. Surg. J. French, M.O. 
from 67 th' Foot, to be Surgeon, rice 
Mac Ladilan, deceased, dated 9 Dec. 
182 

staff. 

Major W. Read, Permanent Assistant 
Quartermaster General, to be Depuiy 
Quartermaster General to His Majesty’s 
Forces in the Fast Indies, with rank of 
Lieut. Col. in the Army, rice Marlay, de- 
ceased, dated 2 Dec. ; Brev. Lieut. Col. 
C. R. Forrest, from balf-jvay :l4th Foot, 
lobe Permanent Assistant Quartermaster 
General, vice Read, appointed Deputy 
Qnartennasler General In East Indies, 
dated 2 Dec. IB21. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE. 
[From the indiun Gazettet.’j 
BENGAL, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

CflicMad.— April 19. Mr. C. Shake- 
speare to be Superiutendent General of 
the Shakespearean Bridges.— 10. Mr. 
J. U. Patton re-appoinled Assistant to 
the Magistrate and to the Collector at 
Hoogbly. 

OENEUAL ORUERS. 

Fort TFilUanii 'Jlie Gover- 

nor General in (’onneil adverting to 
the pre-jout posture of affairs on tlie 
Eastern and (Jliiltagong frontier, the 
importance* of the e(unmaud, and 
eonscqtieiit necessity for ibc jHT^ence, 
in that quarter, of a General Oilb er to 
superinteud tlie military operations, is 
jdeased U) sejiarato what at ])rcseiit is 
termed the Nortli-Eabtcrn and Chitta- 
gong Frontier, iiieludiug 1 italyali and 
Kissenguiige, from the Dinaporc and 
Presuleney" Divisions, audio form them 
into a ficparate Division, to be desig- 
nated the Eastern Division of the Army. 
Dacca to be the Hea<l-{iuarters’ station 
of Bie Eastern Division, where all Re- 
ports and Returns IVjjm Dependent 
StJitions and Outposts’ Corps and Dc- 
purtmenU arc to be transmitted. An 
fcitional i^ermanent Brigade Major is 
autborizi'd for the duties of the Eastern 
Division, 

General Staff. 

Fort minarn, May 27, 1824.--’nie 
following allowances are fixed for a 
Colonel, whoa employed on Hie Gene- 
ral Statf of the Army, exclusive of re- 
gimeuwlpay; 

Staff allowance, per mensem.. 2,200 
For camp equipage and carriage 

when in cantonments 300 

Additional camp etinipage when 
iutUefield ..I.,,......,,- 


HTf LITAHY appoi ntments. 

Aprilfi^i Lieut. R, M*Cul- 
lay Pollock, 2(1 Batt. 32d Regt. to be 
Adjutant to the Corpse Capt. R. Rich, 
19th Regt. N. 1. tq be Fort Adjutant ht 
Allahabad. May 3. LAent. G. AnSon, 
Hth Light Dragoons, to be an extra 
Aide-de-Camp to his Excellency, Ahe 
(’ominander in Chief; Brevet Capt.R. 
Pringle, 6th Regt. N. 1. to have charge 
and simerintendeiice of the Mug Levy 
raLcd lu the Southern District of Chit- 
tagong. 21. Lieut, and Adj. T. Ro- 
berts to offic iate as Interpreter and 
Quartermaster to 52d Regt. (late 2d 
Jtatt. . Regt.) in room of Lieut. 
Auberjonois absent on duty. 26. Lieut. 
Col. W. C. Faithfull, 2.3d N. I. to be 
President of Annual Committee for 
Inspcelion of Stores received from Eu- 
rope ; Capts. K. B. Craigie, 48th, and 
J. W. Lodor, 32d N. 1. to be Mcraliers 
of ditto, dune 7. Brig. Gen. Sliuldham 
to eoinmand Eastern Division »>f Army ; 
Lieut, Oldham to officiate as Interpre- 
ter and Quartermaster to 62(1 Regt.; 
Lieut. (1. Iluisb to act as Adj. to left 
wing of 26 th Regt. 8. Lieut, V/ylde to 
act as Adj. to 16th Regt. 

rnoMOTioNs, 

JImd (JuarkrSy Calcutta, April 21, 

13/// fjgfit Drag, Cornet W. Elton 
to l)e Lieut, without purchase, vice 
PojNter, appointed to the Cape Corps of 
Cavalry, dated Aug. 28, 1823. 

Capt. VV. Booth, from filrt 
to be ('apt. vice Hailes, dated 
July 31, 182.3. 

6'.U// Foot. John T^ord Elpliinston, to 
be Ensign by purchase, vice Hamilton, 
dated Aug. 1 1, 1823. 

A])ril 29. ofh Regt. IV. J. Ensign T 
Gear, to b(i Lieut, vice Trist, dated 
.Sept. 11, 1823. 

lith Regt. N. 1. Brevet Capt. R. 
Armstrong to be Capt. of a Company, 
vice Bidwcll, struck off, dated July 11 , 
1823 ; Ensign J. Fairh(^ad to be Lieut, 
vice Armstrong, dated Sept. 11, 182.3. 

May 6. Lieut. J. D. Dyke, 4tli L. C. 
to be Adj. of (h)vcruor-(Tener5il’s Body 
Guard, vice Worrall, appointed Dep. 
Paytnaster at Cawnpore. Messrs. J. 
Woorcand Arthur V/heatley admitted 
Cadets^ of Cavalry, and promotcid to 
Cornett. Messrs. R. B. Lynch, R. F. 
Macvitic, J. Iveson, J. Beresford, Arch. 
Park, G. W. A. Neres, and E. R. Main- 
waring, admitted as Cadets of Infantry 
and promoted to Ensigns. 

June 5f/t.-45/^ Regt, iV./. Brevet 
Capt. and Lieut. T. Wardjkw to be 
Capt. of a Company; and l^ign K. 
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Campbell 40 be Lieut., from ditto, in 
succession to Noton, killed in action. 

idth Hegt. N. I, Eus. W. T. Savary 
to be Lieut, from ditto, in succession to 
Griffp, killed in action. 

M«'H* Ximenes admitted a Cadet 
of Infantry, and promoted to Ensign. 

Lieut. Col. G. 11. Penny to 
be Lieut. Col. Com. from May 30, 1B24, 
ill succession to Maemorine, dcceaseil. 
Maj. W. Baddeley to be Lieut. Col. 
from ditto, in succession to Penny, pro- 
moted. Maj. J. Ferjrusson to be Lieut. 
Col. from June 3, 1824, in succession 
to Povoleri, invalided. 

47//* liegt. N. /. (Japt. E. Oaipe to 
be Majnr ; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. T. 
Bolton to be Capt. of a Company ; and 
Kns. T. James Rocke tr* lie Lieut, from 
May 30, 1824, in succession to Badde- 
ley, promoted. 

45/A Regf. N. I. Capt. T. Gou^li to 
be Maj. ; Brev. Capt. and Lieut. T. R. 
Macqueen to be Capt. of a ('oinpany ; 
and Ens. R.Wnnlen Fraser to be Lieut, 
from' June 3, 1824, in successimi to 
Fergusson, pmmoted. 

N. B. By death of Lieut. Col. Com. 
Maemorine, Lieut. Col. Com. I). Mac- 
Leod, C. B. succeeds to tbc benefits of 
OH -reckoning Fund, from May 30, 
1824. 

JuneO. — 31/A Foot, Lieut. R. A. 
Evanson to lie Captain of a (.'oinpany, 
without purchase, vice Coote, de- 
ceased, dated May 21, 1824; Ens. G. 
Fenton to be Lieut, without purclmse, 
vice Evansoii, promoted, dated May 24, 
1824. 

June 17. — iCuh Foot. J. P. O’Halla- 
ran, Gent, to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Gumming, deceased, dated 
May 27, J824. 

June 4, — 38/A Foot, Eiis. A. H. Mac- 
Leroth to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Kerr, killed in action, dated May 

17, 1S24. 

ADJDSTMENt OF RANK. 

Fort WilUamf April 29. — Lieut. Gen. 
Kobert Phillips, transferred to senior 
li'it ; to rank from April 29, 1823, vice 
Hussey, deceased. Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Robert Blair, K. C. B., transfcri'cd to 
senior list ; to t;dte rank from Sept. 4, 
1823, vice Morris, deceased. 

Infantry. Lieut. Col. Com. G. Car- 
penter to rank from April 29, 1823, vice 
Phillips, transferred to senior list ; 
Lieut, Col. Com. J. N, Smith to ranK 
Irom July 11, 1823, for augmentation ; 
Lieut. Col. (Jom. T. M. Weguelin to 
rank from July 20,. 1823^ vice Marshall, 
deceased} Lieut, Col. Com. U. Yule, 
C. B«| ip gept. 4* 18^^ vice 


DMri transferred to senior list ;• LienL 
(^d. H. Bowen to rank from April 29, 
1823, vice Cari>enter, promoted ; Lieut. 
(^>1. J. S. Harriot to rank from July 11, 
1823, for augmentation; Lieut. Col. 
W. B. Walker to rank from July 20, 
1823, vice Weguelin, promotcii ; Lieut. 
Col. G. Surgent to rank from Aug. IB, 
1823, vice Cmnbcrlegc, deceased ; Lieut, 
Col. H. Hodgson to rank from Sept. 4, 
1823, vice Yule, promoted. 

10/A Regt, N. 1, Major T. Newton, 
Capt. W. Bertram, and Lieut. (J, Dou- 
glas, to rank from April 2if, 1823, vice 
Powen, promotcil ; Capt. P. 14udgcou, 
to rank from June 6, 1823, vice Duus- 
miire, cashiered. 

14/A Uegt. Capt. R. Hornby to rank 
from Aug. 10. 1822, vice Bidweil, 
.struck-ofF. 

31.V/ Reg t, Maji B. Rxx^ and Capt. 
T. Hepworth to rank from July 11, 
1823, \i<‘c Harriot, promoted. 

May 24. — 3d Rcgt. Maj. J. Nesbitt, 
and Capt. J. Eckford, to rank from 
July 20, 1823, vice Walker, promoted. 

32d Regt, Maj. N. Bucke, and Capt. 
C. Andrews, to rank from Aug. 18, 
1823, vice Sargent, promoted. 

12/A Hcgt. Maj. C. Ryan, and Capt. 
I. Campbell, to rank from Sept, 4, 1823, 
vice Hotlgson, promoted; and Lieut. 
^V^ I ones, from Sept. 11, 1823, vice 
Campbell, promoted. 

Netv FtanU liattalions. 

A General Order issued by the Com- 
maudor-iu- Chief, date<I July 12, ap- 
points the undertnentioned officers to 
the command of four flank Battalions 
ordered to be raised by Government ; 

1st Grcyiadier Unit, Major G. D. 
HcathcoU*, 48th N. I. 

2d Ditto ditto. Major E. B. Ctaigle, 
47th N. T. 

Ist Light ditto, Maj. N. Bucke, C4t!i 
N. 1. 

2d Ditto diilo.Mn]. Kcmm, 50th N.I. 

REMOVALS AND POSTTWOS. 

Dead Quarters, Calc%Uta, Map 
Brevet Capt.^ ami Lieut. C, Rogers if? 
removed from the 1 st to the 2d Batt. 
5th Regt. N. 1. and f.ieut. T. Gear is 
posted to the funner Batt. ; Lieut. A. 
Cumegy, from 1st to 2d Batt. lltli 
Regt. and Lieut. J. C, Plowden posted 
to former Corps ; Capt. II. Armstong 
to 2d, and Lieut, J, A. Fairhead to 1st 
Batt. 14th Regt. 

May fl. — The following Postings in 
the Ordnance Commissariat Depart- 
ment sanctioned ; viz, Corhniissary 
Lieut. C. .G. Dixon to Ajmerej Dep. 
(^oiD, Lieut. Coitwrigbt to CaWnpore j 



m 

0^: . , 

and Hep. Com. Lieut. jELoberts to Chu 
liar. / -./inin '/ '! 

June U^.C(ols^). Lieut. Cdls. Com- 
mandant^ tuad \l 49 ut. Cola< • ar^ 1 posted 
to Regiments as follows . 

Qaval(if. ^ 

Corp*. jOol, orlA. Col. Com, , IJout. Col.' 
,ist L. C«<^> Gordon .... A. Odmiiiing 
2(1 . . Sir T. Brown . . F. J. T. Johnson 

3d • , A. Knox v' J. Tombs 

4th . . R, Clarke R< Stirling 

5th . . W. U. H. Knox, . . . G. Becher 
«• J. Nuthall ....L. U. 0*Brien 
7th .. M. Fitsgerakl .... A; Watson 
blU M- It. lloUstdim G. H. Gall 

Infantry. 

IstKu.Regt. E. P. Wilson. . T. Gamer 
2d . . H. D. Castro. » . <P. X* Comyn 
1 st^I.I. R. Stevenson .... 11. ttodgsoir 

2(1 .. P. Littlejohn .H. Pitman 

3d . , Sir G. Wood C. Poole 

4th ., G. Prole A. Stewart 

hth , . A. Dutu'an C, S. Fagan 
(Jth . B. Marley H. S. Pepper 

7th W, Casement J, Clark 

8th St. G. Aabe ^ . W. N'. Foiintahie 
JJth .. J.Ni(X)l..... W. C. Baddeley 

10th .. W. Thomas ...... J. Durant 

11th .. S. Bradshaw .... W. P. Price 

r2th .. U. B.GVegory J. Cook 

13tii .. A. Fergnsson .... G. Sargimt 
Mth . . Sir G. Martiiidell , . H. Bowen 
15th .. II. F. Calcraft. , . . W. B«rgh 
IGtii . . J. W, Adams T. T. Broughton 
17tU .. D. M‘L eod .... J. Robertson 
J8th .. W. G. Maxwell ;. J. Vaughan 
19th 1 V SirT.Rainsay . W.H.Heathcote 

20th .. R. Patton J. W. Taylor 

21st . . C. Stuart. W. Bn»oke.s 
22d . , J- A. P.^M^Gregor. . G. Knight 
23(1 . , Sir G. S.’ Biwn . W.C.Faithful 
24th . . W. Comyn '. . , , R. H. CunlifFc 
2."ith . . J. O’HaUoran. , C. T. Higgins 
26lli . * W. Richards , G. T. D’Aguilar 
27th .. J. Shapland.. K. C.Garuham 
28th .. E. S. Broughton.... W.Ball 

2 ‘Jth .. R. Haldane \V. Logie 

30th .* J. M. Johnson . H. Houthwaite 

#3l8t .. .1. Garner T. Wilson 

32d . . L. Loveday .... A. Campbell 
3.3d . . G. R. Penny . . . . J. Ferguson 
34th . . W. CroXton ...... F. P. Raper 

3r)th ,, J. Buniet J. Blackney 

36th . . J. N. Smith . , G. V. B.aincs 

r.7th ., J.Vanreuen W. Short 

38th ,. J. Arnold C. J. Doveton 

.39th .. W. limes W.R. Gilbert 

40th .. U.Yule R, Hampton 

4 1 St ,, T. Whitehead S. Fraser 

42d .:L. Burrell W. Baker 

4.3d .. G.Dick W.B. Walker 

44th .. J.Cuninghame. R.A.C.Watson 
45th . , G, M. PopUfttn* » I . d. Truscott 


• and 


46th . . T. Shuldhan^, . 

4ftli lV'‘J.Pike 

^ 

m\ k.WorseWy 

mu 

61st 


o l!ic • . ‘ VT . uainii . . . . . r, • • 
f)2d .. J. L. Richhi^son . ^*Kwat8on 
53d W. H. Perlsin^.. W. ' * 
H. Irnfech ' ' ^ 




54th 

.55th Siri).b^r!ony.“LJ.r.Leltfi 

56th .. T. M. Wegaelin Jf Leys 

57tb . « C, BaWocH . . . . . A . . Geotge 
58th , , G. H. Ihne.4 L Delamkln 
59th . . G. Richards h ; . . . , J., W .1 Fast 
C6tli . , J. Oreciutreet . . * . W. MoxtoA 

6!st . , M. White J. Mi^Hnea 

62d . . J. R. Lumley. . . . L. Wiggens 
63d . . J. Rose . . ^ E* ^ 

6 1th . . H. Dare ........ J. S. Harriot 

65th ., T. Penson. M. B()yd 

66th . . R. J. Latter S. Nation 

67th . . D. M‘Phcrson . . , . W. Collyer 
68th C. Fagan J.L. Stuart, 

FURI.OUUUS. 

Head Quarters, C.almitn, >^,pn?23.-^' 
Tins. Armstrong, 20th Foot, for two 
years to Europe, on sick certificate; 
Lieut. Col. Ogilvie, 46th FoSot, ditt(» 
ditto ; Lieut. Campbell, 46th Foot, dittc. 
ditto, on private affairs ; Lieut. Thomas* 
54th Foot, ditto ditto, on sick ccrtili- 
cute ; (’apt. Warlock, ^69th Foot, for 
one year to Eiu*ope, busick certificate ; 
Lieut. Shicl, two years, ditto ditto; 
Lieut. M‘Keny-ie, 13th Dragons, for 
one year to the Cape, for the benefit of 
bis health ; Assistant Surgeon Rutleilge, 
to Europe for two years, on medical 
certifirate ; Lieut. Shaw, for ditto ditto ; 
(.'apt. Cassedy, 67th Foot, to Europe 
for two years, on urgent private affairs, 

MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St, George.— May 4. Colonel R. 
Scott, C. B. to be Government Ageht 
at Chepauk ; Capt. J. Fyfc to be Resi- 
dent utTanjore,— June 17. Mr.D. Baii- 
nerman, Head Assistant to Collector 
and Magistrate of Madura ; Mr. J. 
Horsley, Register to Zillah Court of 
Madura. — July 8. Mr. John Stokes, 
S(»cretary to Govemme«it in Revemie 
and Judicial Departments ; Mr. J. M, 
M‘Leod, ditto in Public, &c. Depart- 
ments ; Mr. Richard Clive, Paymaster 
of Carnatic Stipends ; Mr. K, Bayard, 
Collector and Magistrate of Vjiiagapa- 
tam ; Mr. H. M. Blair, Assistant to 
l*rincipal Collector and Magistrate of ^ 
Canura.— 15. Mr. J. Gwatkin, Com- 
mercial Siiperin^tendent and Ware- 
house-keeper ; Mr. T. DaM, Deputy 

Warehouse-keeper; Mr* Ni-W, Kiu- 



divil and ^tliiary Intelligence, 
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^b^ollector . Assistant* 

B in Cah^rn.} .'Mr. J. T. An* 

} MjTfc t/i Fraser, 

A^Smant to Prin9ipd,^Coll||ktor and 
Ma^tml' of Southern, Division of 
Arcot^ ^ K*^bington, ditto of 
lanjtfa;: Mr. R, Paternoster, A.ssistant 
to'ttJUfWir and Map^iatoof Bellary ; 

Mri J.ISavage, Shcrjb^f^Madras. 

.ECCLESIASTICAL ^OINTMENTS. 

■ JFbti St- Jf/n'tf 29.— The Rev. 

J. jHalloWcll to ixj’ Military Chaplain at 
Stk TKonias’s MoiihH'; the llev. H. 

Allen; ft. 'A. to he Milihtry Chaplain at 

CudduWre; 

, . .V 

NEW., OROAKIZATION or TOR 
’ ^ ARMY. . , , 

FpH St. Gebr^ e^ Jum 1, 1824.— Tbo 
HoM.‘the'Cov(^i'llorin Council, with re- 
fer<!nce to orders of Hououralde (’ourt 
of Directors, communicated in G. O. 
hy Governor-General in Council, dated 
Fort William, .May (h 1824^ 'iS’^a«ed 
to ,di root t hat the, fuUovring' proutotioiis^ 
shall take place* (data o|i; commlsirions 
May 1, 1824), i 

' Cdmlnj', 

Sen. Lieut. Cols. L jflusscll, C. B., J. 

Doveton, jun., D. Foulis, and .1. L, 

Lu&hino'ton, C,B. to be Lieut. Colonels 
[’oimnaiidunt. 

Sen. Afaj’or^p,' Gillespie, Collette, 

H. Raiusfoi‘3, anil P. Caincroin, to bq 

Lieut, ^oloucds. , ^ ^.rvTivm, »»* 

Re^t, Sen. Lieut,fmd Brev. Capt. Munro, J. Munro, and 11, F. Smith, 'to 
li. Paris .to be Capt, j Sen, CorneteJ, be Lieut. Cols. Com mandont. • 
Mexamk!!’, J. G. Oilmen, and J, Hum- 
trre)'.s,,to be Lieut. 

2d Regt. Sen. Lieut. W. C. Bnuiton 


W. T. N. GreaVes to be Capt. : Seti 
Corncto J. C. Wallaccj P. Rfsdon, ftod 
Ai P, Thompsort, ft) be Lieirts. 

Artillery. 

Sen. Lieut. Cols, (Maj. Gen.) J. G. 
Scott, (li8e.v. Col.) J. W. Freese, and 
^Brev, Cdi.) Sir L Sinclair, baft, to be 

Majors E. M. G. ShoMcrs, and C, 
Hopkinson, to lie Lieut, Cols. 

Capt. W. Cullen to be Major. ' 
Liouts.D. H.M‘Kenzie,'\V.F.Leiii4, 
and F. Bond, to be Ca|>taiosl ' 

2ud LiciUs. J. G.B.Bclt, C. Brings, 
and T. H. liumffreys, to be 1st Lieuts. 

* Engineers. 

Sen. Lieut. Col. J. L, .(’fijdnell, 
to' be Lieut. (Jol. Commajjihmt; Sen. 
Mdjdr T.' f! l)e ifavlllkipt 'to be' Lieut 
(H. ; Sen. Lieut. Jbhu ’ti'. Ptohy to be 
Capt. \ Seii.Ensipis A. Lawc, E. Lake, 

G. A. Underwood, A. T. Cotton, G. F» 
Smith, and >y. U. Pears, to, l)e Lieuts, 

Injtaulry, 

Sep, Liopt, C(d«, ajid Brev. Cols. W, 

H. Hqwitt, C.B.‘, T. Bblos, H. Fraser, 
11, S. Scott, C.B., R, Scott, C.B., aiidi 
A. M‘DmvcU, C.B., to be Coloocls. 

Sen, Lieut. Cols. VV. Blackburne, 0, 
Deacon, C.B., J. Welsh, T. Steele, C,, 
Farran, E, Boardmau, G. Wahab, A) 
Graut^L-B., D. C, Kenny, »L Marshall, i 
R. l*o(hnore, At Moleswortli, M. 
Pereira, T, Pollock, C.Bi, G. Ho(la;soii',’ 
K. JHAlowoll, D, .NewcUi CB., W. 


to he Captain ; Sen. Cornets H. In»li-», 
R. Gar.itin, and H. Brings, to be Lieuts, 
3d Jirqt. Sen. Lieut. H. B. Williams 
to be Capt. ; Sen. Comets E. B. Gould, 
L. ArbuUiuot, and'-C. A, Kerr, to be 
Lieuts, 


Sen, Majms J. Woulfe, G. Cadell, W, 
\V\M)dhouse, T. Beckett, T. Webster, 
F. p. Stewart, F. VV. Wilson, K. Ed- 
wards, G. Waugh, Tr,H> Jimitb, W. C. 
Oliver, W. J. Jones, G. L. W’ahab, J, • 
Hall, J. A. Kelly, J. CarJVac, H. W, 
Sale, .J. Lindsay, B. W. Lee, J. Mw 
* R. West, " - ■ 


(’oombs, R. West, G. Jackson, T* 
Smyth, H, A. Purehas, C. A. Walker^ 
au(l_W, Hankins, to be Licqt. Cols. 

Uth Regt. Capt. H. Downes to be 
Major; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. R. S, 
Wilson to be ('apt. ; Eus. A. Shirrefs to 
be Lieut, in sutcession to .Woulfe, pro*, 
uioted. 

l2fA Regt. Capt, J. Green to be Mar 

ru ik ^ jop Lieut, and Brev. Captain C. Swan-* 

Lieut, and Brev. Capt. ston to be Capt.; Ens, A. L Orinsby 
. VVodf to be Cant.'*; Sen. Cornets J. to be Lieut, in succession to Cadcll^ 
f,! , J* Byiig;' and J. Kno^, promoted, 

® ' 7tk Regt Capt. G. Jackson to b 

Civl n ft*td Brev. Maj. ; Lieut, and Brev, Capt. E. Fiott 

Dukenfield to be Capt.; to be Capt. ; Ens. A. Coventry to be 
^^*hberlege, R. H. Lieut, in succession to Woodhousc, 
^ Lieuts. promoted. 

lA Sett. Lieut, and Brev, Capt; 23d Regt, Capt. 3. Si Gummer to be 
if ntal Herald, Vol.i, K 


4th Regt. Sen. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
'Valter Hamilton to be Capt, ; Seii. 
torricts W. Sinclair, H. S. Ncwbolt, 
aad T. Anderson, to be Lieuts. 

5/4 . Regt, • Sen. Lieut' and Brev, 
^apt.R. L. Highmoor ftybe Capt. ; Sen, 
Lornefe A. G. Donaldson, C. H, Grseme, 
lUal A,| McLeod, to be Lieuts. 

^ Gth Regt - - - 

B. Woolf tc 



Major ; Lieut. Bftv. Cjaiit M. 
Davidson to be C^. { ?5iis. L,B. Wilji 
ford to be Lieut, sUcoessidp p>" Bee? 
ket, promoted. ' ' 

Ath Regt, Cajff. and Brev. Major W. 
M. Robertson to be Major ; 'Ueut.‘aud 
Brev. Capt. J. if, Wetthe to W Cstpt. ; 
Ens. C. A. Browiie to ife Lieut ift sub- 
cession to Webster, promoted. ^ 
^ 14tA Kegt. Capt. aifd Bre^ Major t*. 
Kinjf to be Major ; Lieut, and Brer, 
Capt. J. Hanson to be Capt, j Ens. H* 
Morland to be Lieut, in succession to 
Stewart, promoted. ’ ' 

2d Ilegt. Capt. C. Elphinstone to be 
Major J ' Lieut, and firev. Capt. M. 
Tweedie to be Capt. ; Ens. D. Archer to 
be Lieut, in succession to Wilson, pro- 
moted. 

%th UegL Capt. H. D. Gt^Ves to be 
Major ; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. G. Mu- 
riel to be Capt. ; Ens. J, S. irapey U) be 
Lieut, in succession to Edwanls, pro- 
moted. 

25tA Jlegt. Capt. J. T. Trewnian to 
be Major ; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. H. 
Moberley to be Capt. ; Ensijfii G. B. 
Thompson to be Lieut, in succession to 
Waugh, promoted. 

Wi Regt Capt. T. Marrett to be 
Major ; Lieut. an«l Brev. Captain J. 
Tucker to be Capt. ; Ens. M. Davis to 
be Lieut, in succession to Smith, pro- 
moted. 

6</i R^gU Capt. N. H. Hutherly to 
be Major^ Lieut, and Brev. ('apt. H. 
Salmon to be Capt. ; Ensign C, F. Le 
Hardy to be Lieut, in succession to 
Oliver, promoteil. 

18(A negt. Capt. A. Macqueen to be 
Major; Lieut, and Brev, Capt. H. Wig- 
gins to l)e Capt.; Ens. J.J. Jackman 
to ])c Lieut, in succession to Jones, 
promoted. 

\Tlh Rtgt, Capt. J. Ogilvie to be 
Major; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. 
Allan to be (’apt. ; Ensign T. Berry to 
be Lieut, in succession to (i. L. Wahab, 
promoted. 

Capt. J. Napier to be Major; Lieut, 
and Brev, Capt. R, Morison to be Capt. ; 
Ens. F. A. Nedham to be Lieut, in suc- 
cession to Hall, promoted. 

Mad. Europ. Rep. Capt. J. F, Gib- 
son to be Major ; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. 
G. Maxwell to be Capt, j Eus. E. Simp- 
son to be Lieut, in succession to Kelly, 
promoted. 

3d Regt. Capt. G. Hunter to be Maj. ; 
Lieut, and Brev. Ca])t. R. IiivefArity to 
bo Capt. ; Ens. J. F. Leslie to l>e Lieut, 
in succession to Carfrae, promoted, 

IKA Capt. R. L. Evans to be 
Maj.; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. T. J. 
Hammond to be Capt. ; Eus. £. Ather- 



promote ' ■ * 

2M J 
Lfebj:. an<f , 

CJapt.|Enkj ^ , 

succession to 

20<A (^pLW.'tmy, 

Major; Lieut, and CirptI W. 
Richie to be^ Ci|ptw Ens.. W, RanUA^* 
be Lieut, in sqcte^on'to Lec,prb!tiiOted, 
, Regt. Capt'. PI Heiiderspii to lie 
Major;, Lieut.™ Brev. Cdpt.'‘W, 
(^TOuy to be Capt. j. Bps. F. C. BiChyol 
to be Lieut, in SUCce^ibii toxoDbuoa, 
promote*!. , ‘ . ' 

\Wt Regif^^Ch]^. W. Joncsitf'bfe Ma- 
jor ; Lieut, and Brtv. Capt. L. Gyiryhne 
to, be Capt. ; Kup. K. A'. M*L«a;y'to‘be 
Lieut, in succession to West, ptbmoted, 
, I6tji Regt. (.'apt. J. A. Say to be Ma- 
jor ; Ljeut. and Brev. Capt. R. W. She- 
riff to be ('apt ; Ens. M. J. Rowlandson 
to be Lieut, in succession to Jacksoui 
promoted. 

f\iUi Hiigt. Capt. R.. G. Wilson to IjC 
Major, : Lieut. ,apd Brev. Capt. J. Wil- 
liams to be Capt. ; Bus. C. W, Nicolay 
to be Lieut.’ in si^cession to’ Smith, 
promoted. , ' 

25/A Regt. Cdpf, W. Ormsby to be 
Major; Lieut, and Brev, Captain S. 
Hughes to he Capt. ;^Ens. G. Hamond 
to he Lieut, in succession to Purcha?, 
promote*!. 

8/ A Re^ t. Capt, R. Home to be Maj.; 
Lieut, and Brev. Capt. E.%. Spicer to 
be Capt. ; Ens. J. Stevenson to be Lieut, 
in succession to Walker, promoted. 

22d Rent. Capt. C. Bowen to be Ma* 
jor ; Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. Maltoii 
to be Capt. ; Ens. C.B. Philipson to be 
Lieut, in succession to Hankins, pro- 
moted. 

Madras Europ. Regt. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capts, A, Gordon and J. Roy to 
be Capts. 

1a( Regt. Lieut, and Brev. Capts, G. 
Gill apd L. W. Watson to be Capts. 

2d Regt, Lieut, and Brev. Capts. R 
Ogilvie and A. R. M‘KenzietobcCap 
tains. 

3d Regt. Lieut, and Brev, Capts. R. 
J. Marr and J. G. Rorison to be Capts. 

4(A Regt. LRfut, and Brev. Capts. F. 
Walker and Henry Wallis to be Capts* 

5fA Regt. Lieut, ami Brev, Capts. C. 

Sinnock and T. Howell to be C^ts. 

6/A Regt. Lieut, and Brev. (lapt. F. 
Mountford and Lieut. Alex. Tulloh to 
be Capts. 

7th Regt, Lieut, and Brev. Capts. m 
White and Wm. Bhmy to be Capts. 

8/A Regt. Lieut, and Brev. Capts. R* 
Backhouse and P. Corbett to be Capts* 
9/A Regt. Lieut, and Brev, Capt* 



beCa|>ti. 

% Xoisw 4a8|ui;,to^ Qftpts, 

^utantfBre^'Cap^ 

Butler 1^4 Jpha Pealte tt^ be Capts. 

V^tpd Brev. Capbir J. 
^ ^on/^tvi^t and) ^ W. Steele to be 


13^A /^l^. lieut and iBrev. Captsi W. 
llarkuess and T» Rpbson to be Capts. 

UihJ^t* JLiwU^d Brev. Capte. 
Mackintosh and ^ray to be Capft^. 

15M Megt,. <ma Brev. Capts. J. 
Sinclair and J. 'VVUson to be Cants. 

1.6#A Senior Lieuts. W.’ Mackin- 
toslvaji^ dl F. Palmer to' be Capt!^. 

, \7thM^if Lieut, aud Brev. Cant* 
John Tod and Lieut. R. Gibblns to be 
Capts. 

18M Regt. Lieut, and Orev. Cants. \V. 
Miu’leod au<I H. W. Poole to be Capts. 

l^tkRegt. Lieut, and Brev. Capt.VV. 
Strahan and Lieut. EL Dickson to be 
Capts. 

Regt. UcuC and Brev. Capts. W. 
Taylor aud H. Cazalet to be Capts. 

2Lt Regt. Lieut, and Brev. Capts. R. 
Calvert aud J. Nash to be Capts. 

22d Regt. Lieut, and Brev. Capts. T. 
C. S, Hyde and Robt. Frew to be Capts. 

23d Regt, Lieut, and Brev. Capt. A. 
M‘Phersou aud Lieut. \V. T. Slade to be 
Capts. 

24tA Regt. Lieut, and Brev. Capts. F. 
E. Smith and Ti R. Mantcll to be Capts. 

25fA Regt. Lieut, and Brev. Capts. R. 
Cozins and N. M‘Neill to be Capts. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council 
directs that the Reg-ts. of Infantry on 
this Establishment shall hereafter be 
numbered as follows : 


in 


2d 

1st’, ..' Si forWXXl 

Ist 

2d 
1st 
2d 
Ut 

2d ^ mh 4. 30th ^ 

1st J6th i«t« 31st (orT.Lttsi 

1st 
2d 
1st 

2d 
1st 
2d 
lat 
2d 
1st 
2d 
1st 
2d 
1st 
2d 
1st 
2d 
1st 

2d - 

The above Corps, notwithstanding 
the alteration in the numbering and 
designation of Regiments, are each to 
preserve such honorary badges and de- 
vices in their respective colours and, 
apiK>iiitnients as may have belonged to 
each under its former number as a Bat- 
taliuu of a Regiment. 

OlTiccrs are posted to Regiments as 
follows ; 


2d . 
iith 

iitii ' 


m 

12lh 


^d 

.12tK 

I** 

24th 

i3th 

• • 

25th 

13th 


26th 

i4th 


27th 

Ulh. 

• • 

28tii 

L^th 

««> 

29th 

15th 


30th 

J6th 

i «• 

31st 

Ifitb 

r* « 

324 

irth 


33d 

Uth 


34th 

18th 


35th 

18th. 

• * 

36th 

19th 


37tli 

19th 


38th 

20tli 

f 

>39th , 

20th . 

• • 

4Qth. 

21st 

• . 

4l5t 

21st 

• • 

42d 

22d 

* * 

43d 

224 

,, 

44th 

23d 

* • 

45th 

23d , 


4.6th 

24th 

* • 

47th 

24th 


48th 

25th 

• * 

49tli 

25th 

.. 

50th 


Present Number. 


Europ 

. Regt. 

lstBat.lstNJ. 

1st ,. 

2d 

1st .. 

3d 

1st .. 

4 th 

1st .. 

5th 

1st .. 

6th 

1st .. 

7 th 

1st .. 

8th 

1st 

9th 

1st 

10th , 

2d .. 

9th 

2d ,. 

8th 

2d .. 

3d 

2d .. 

6th 

2d .. 

4th 

2d 

5th 

2d *. 

1st 

2d 

10th 

2d „ 

7tU 


To be ^'ulnbercd. 

5 1st Europ. Regt. 
J 2d Ditto. 
lbtN.1, 

2a 

3d (orP.L.I.) 

4th 

.5 th 

«th 


;th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14Ch 


15th 

16’th 

17th 

18th 

19th 


European Regiments, 

Regt. Maj. P. Lawless ; Capts. 
T. M‘Leane, B. Hooper, W. Fenwick, 
J, Cursham, A, Gordon; Lieuts. R, 
Williams, A.Caldcr, G.B. Greene, E. 
Franklyn, R. A, Charleton, J. V . Brown^ 
G. K. iWce, J, A. Howdeu, J.Grub, C, 
Butler, P*. Chambers ; Kus. R. D. Weir, 
F. B.Doveton, W. J. Manning, W. A, 
Saxon. 

2d Regt. Maj. J, F. Gibson; Capts, 
C. Forbes, H. Kyd, P. Brown, G. Max- 
well, J. Roy ; Lieuts. B. S. Ward, W". 
Stewart, St. J, B. Frendi, J.B, Paget, 
W. P. Gardiner, H. F. Barker, J. Kerr, 
T. C.Stiuton, F.F. Robertson, T. Duke* 
E. Simpson ; Eus. W. Hill, J. C. Hawes, 
W. Grant. 

Native Infantry, 

XstBatt. UtRegt^ (mxe Jst RegU 
Maj. J. Nixon; Capts, V, Ewing, L 
^ K2 



Jiac^onajj, Hilii(t«;'lf.'jf.Mfrtj''a'' F.-'KlifediXii, W.'H.s»lAUh)iJ,»<«lfato- 

i. I*;p; Htfikl!', W- G) 

S,B.iGoo%li;'.'C. 6:8oott; -fl.E Wil-; •'-! ; i;,.,.,, . 

liams,Jj;j^,‘Awdry, J. \V. Gold4\Vonllyt WK bih 
E^s,;M,^V’, Perreau, Gfaliam, G. Cftpt^. Rf. Guilldi'Ci 

\V4lfaU,\V.;W, Ros> ParqiihatfB«)ii, C. PiuWirij* 

^id^att. lst Regt't hioiw l Ah C. Siimock ; 

Maj.Gf Al-Stcuartj, Capts. G. Ogilivl^', H! XVlnhplt; H. Sr' Miis- 
J. Low, A. llapliaiu^ \y.’TliqlipIw>uii, L, tide/'J. M. Roi&s, J. MadloikWd 
)V, ^atsoiij Licuts.^ T., Thail|i‘er, SI T.Peh‘ier, M. Poote; W. Mdirca,' Ji lL 
Stuart, J. fpTterton, Si Giiori^ij^i Prifscotty A.APKrtiiibf; 

W. Fairbrass, Jl. B. Prest4o; p. Libbii. Wbyae>. i w UJ 

E. MaWy,/G.N. Dpjuijji^ G.’Ii. Mki-- ^2d'/kitCm Kelft' (nbw l6tV Rbgt) 
shall ; Eus. B4l>>Votpii, A. R. iJ[orlib> Waj. ftf . Ctibftuh* ; (!!atttsi A1 FR‘eh(4iy''Jt 

W, F. l)u Pa^^quier. ' A' 'Aivlcrion, tt. Gtt^y^-T‘i 

Isi liatt. 2(1 Rent, (now 2d Regt.) Howell; Licdts. A. \PFJndaftei Wj<IL 
]M[aj. iT. Ford, C.R. ; Cadts. E. Osborn, Dal/.eU, J. Rniidjill,' S. K.* L(tkVd,-P. 

A. Cuinnuhg, C. F. Pelle, W. Gorddp, Gdol^ (.1; ^Vdhhbr■F. B.' Whili', 'J. Riu 
P. Ggilvip; Lieafs. J. P. H. chkmsVnUL’^.Gll'dsUtjC't/S.' A.Grant; 

Eowkei%Ay. ljl.‘A|;tfe,sV,'NV. Ens. 6. F. Sturt, E. Peppcrcorne, T. 

J. Hamilton, R. M. Ilumffrey^, G. Coles. 

Downing, 1). H. Eaton, R. H. Gordofi, Iv/ Ratt. C)th Regt. ' {wttw t»tlvRpgt.) 

A. tl- Jetfries j Eus. M. Reauchamp, E. Maj. F. Bowes';! Capt; ('»’!), Do CaVtt*' 

Apthorp, E., Lyons, H, Sfhuth,’ . _ ret, M. J. Harris', 14. W‘Mastor* JiAp- 

2d 2d Rest,' (ubw‘ 20tH, RPfftA tHoiM F!* Mbnntibrd*! Wieuts, tt.'Mit- 
Mai. C.» Eli)hins;tptl4‘ ; Capts.Sv^.' Ja'itiL% cjtdL «!'•' HbUVot»iM /lifl Rfea^Crj.Ti 

B. Coombe, J.' Mon'crie|ft‘j M' T'>c<(rdW, H/Ra'svstbiTfib,' H.’ Milliftgtdn< 'JiiOorJ« 

A. R. APKen4ie‘;‘Lic;u(ii. F. iHoWden, don, M. d6s.e|ih,'I'. A.Reid,'L/M‘Leatt, 
*£» A. Clmuvelj J. Macavtney, W. G. R, MitchoU ; 'Ens; H; J. Hallas; F. A, 
Cordon, d,. Mellor, ‘W. dobnson, <^. Clarke, ' VV". (ibrddn, C. J. Cole. 
Clemons, G, M, Arthur, d. VV. Bayloy, 2<i Ji((tt. f>fh Regt. (now 14tH R^gk) 
JL Archer ; Eus. W. Shelley, T. Wal\C- Major N. H. Hatherly ( (/'apts. P. Bar- 
man, J, Forhes, 1). Strettell. claj', J . \Vatson, J . Poitou; H. Salmon, 

ht Bftttl 'Sd Re^i.'{h6\y^d6YVii\^m- A. Tulloeh ; Lieiits.' S.‘ Jaeksbn* V. 
cotta i.) Maj. J. Walker ; C'apt^j. A. Mathias, A. AgneM:, C. Faiisnin, jnn.'C. 
Turner, D. Aguew, C. Ik Agucw, C. B. W. Fouiige, G. Bnrtie, JT vV. Hiwding, 
Robinson, W. Williamson, R. J. Marr ; K. Nedton, C. M’EN'ers Palmer, C. F. 
Ljeuts. .1. Loggatt, E. J. .lohnsoti, J. Le Htmlv, Ens. F. W. Tixid; €. F. 
Maxt-ane, T. Dallas, P. L. Hurvey, W. Lhrdet, W. Walker, W. E. Gibb. ■ 

L, Williams, C, S. Burton, J. F. G. l.v/ Raff. 7th Rest, (now 7tTiRfcgt.) 
IVPLcan, Jr Power, W. H. Short; Eus. Maj. A. Balmain ; Cajits. G. Spinks, F. 
J. M. George, J. Johnstone, T. J. L. Borman, A. Tulloh, J. Myers, H. 
Adams, G. W. Moore. While ; Lieiits. B. R. Ilitchins, A. Hen- 

2d Butt. M R%t- (now 13th Regt) diie, J. T. Wehhe, W. N. Burns, J. Jk 
Maj. G. Hunter; Capts. J. Wilson, A. Barnett, 1\ M‘Kihuon,C. W. Nepean, 
H. Colberg, J. Fyfe, R. Ijiverarity, J. K, A. Harden,- K.E. Boardnian, H.StA- 
G. Rorisoii ; Lieuts. G. Dods, J. Robins, pyRon ; Ehs. H. H.'Binghan\, L). Scot- 
J. Briggs, E.' Rogers, C. FlhdgatCj'J. land, H. C. G'jsling, J. S'. Elliott. • 

C. Glover, J. Shell, J. H. Shertuau,‘T. 2d Balt. 7th Regt, (now IDth Regt.) 

G. E. G. Kciiny, J. F. Leslie ; Eiis. G. Maj. (i. Ja<‘ksou ; Capts. K, Fitzpatrick, 
W. Watson, J. , Everest, H. C. Bcevor W. Hardy, J. Dalgairns, E. Fiott, W. 

Ut Balt. Mil Regt. (now 4th Regt.) Bihny ; Lieuts. J, H. Bonnette, R. 
Maj. W. Jollic; Capts. B. Baker, ‘J. Cuxton, J. L Jflmes,^. l)reve'r,'0. W. 
Dalziel, R. Hunter; H.S.'Hijl, T. WaR Whistler, J. Sandys, A; MitclielR H.T. 
ker ; Lieuts. T. Watson, C. S. J, Gritui, l.litchius, G: W.Gshorne; A'. Coventry ; 
J. Metcalfe, A. B. Dyco, J. D'. Stokes, £nsri G. Nott, R. Prettyniaii, P. W-ilkie. 
R. N. Campbell, H. R. Kirby, E. ' l.R Bntt, '6lh He'gt, (now 8th Regt.) 

tlane, G. Mar.JiaI]l, C, Church ; 'Eds. j. Maj. A. Degraves ; Capts, A. McLaren, 

H. Cr^ier, JsP. Marshall, W. A;‘Millct. H. A. Miller, G. H. ISacke, G. Muriel, 
Zd ith R^gt. (now 15th Regl.) R. Backhouse ; Lieuts. W. LOw, F-. fos- 

Maj, ,W* W* Rphertson ; Capts. J, 1). hmy, Gi Lee, W. C. Camthers, K* L 
W. Raudr A. Stpek, H. Conway, J. J. Bird, T. Fdfster, F. W, Cocker, P. 
Wahbe,' H. Willis ; ' Lieuts. .A'. Sibbal^, S. Hcle, F. B. Lucas, J, S. Ibipey V 
H, T. Van Heythnysen, G. B. WardeU, J, Bowes, J. S. Bushby, G.'C. C. Kauik 





Maj Kft.« lP‘^ A- 

Babprte/0/J./$>u)4«ii, 

Corbett ; Lieuts^B«■3!M(l^‘rk,l•l.:1)tNoar 
ii<lsei;ilU'(Btwmoret .^> Cu^n»/1. 

KagkBiJiK IJl. Glover, .W,>)n,ge, 0>( 

•fieU/iiHi A. ,Hor#«byi. Steveiwojo^j 
Buisix Pbtl, R, T. 

}ti Mt, 9iA ;/^g-t/,(}H)w Stl^ Rje^t,) 
Maj ^. &• Bell; Capts.iC. A.. Jli!ll(]ert)un, G. 
Noruian^ W; Pre9l,o*l,‘.J.'CU•n^o^s,, (,\ 
Maxitonej^ Lievtts.J^i li'Wrie, A.M^nej 
G. Milsom,T. M. Cauioi?>u,.<)- Vt VVqodt 
^asd,! «T.\ A. 

CaiStpbeUy H. Currie, H. Robertj^, J, g. 
Maevitie; Eiis. R. W. Ilollaad, IL 
ftlai htaiWj J.Riobertson, R,S, M. Spryc. 

1 2d /Xatt. ^th (no>Y 11th Rcfit.) 

Maj. T, Mrimac; CautG. b’jeM, W.JH, 
Rowley, G/ J./tutke?^ ]\| ^ Ri^-. 
bertsoij i Lieuts. H. K, Jjmart, T. Cie- 
nioiis, J. Fraser. J. W. Haworth, J. 
ClouR-h, W. M. tally, ,1. S. K. Bibcue, 
Hi Lee. W. Blood,. M. Davies ; Eiis.G. 
ispryu, S. Carr, D. WyjJter^ , , , 

Hi! Buli. Wh (now 10th Uv 4 ;^,) 

Maji il. \V, Idt, H()well j Capts< IL Short, 

F. Iliiihjirdfio.M, Hi.G. dourdan, A. Wil- 
wji), G, B. 'rolsoii ; Lieuts, \V. Stokoe, 

G. Fryer, \V. Cotton, A. Fitcainj, G. 
Wright, W. Reece, H,. Fi. Kenny, W. 

H. Foskett, d. F. K. Brett, M. Wall; 
Elis. A. Wiglit, G.Traiichell, J. Sinclair. 

2dJif(tL mh Jivgt, (now 18th He«’t.) 
Maj, A, Grant; Captb. I). Ho.vs, C. G. 
Alves, J. Fpswcll, W. Shaw. N . L. Aus- 
tin ; Lieuts. R. Smith, R. J. II. Vivian, 
D. Addison, C. Lyoivi, T, S. Warner, 
-R. Deacon, F. Steinson,.!. O. Mile, R. 
W. Sparrow, d,. Symons; Eus. F, Da- 
liiell, W. K. T. Bradley, 

1*2 JJntt. llfA lit'ift. (now 21st Regt.) 
Maj, H. Downes ; ('apt. d. Stewait, T. 
G, Newell, G. Norton, R. St Wilson, R. 
Butler ; Lieuts. W. Drake, G, Gray, L 
Yaldwin, W. Gray, W. Cuppa/je, T. J. 
M. dohiihtone, A. E. G. Tumour, M. 
Carthew,,W. K. M‘Caulay, A. Sbirrefs *, 
Ens. P. M. Stirling;, D. H. Considiue, 
d.W. Rickards. 

2d 1 1/A Reg't. (now 22d Regt.) 
Maj. R. L. Evans ; Capts- J- Bayley, C. 
Lethbridge, W. Borthwick, T.d. Ham- 



Atheronj Ena. D. Buchanan, A. T. 
Bridge, 

^2/A Be^t. (now 2dd or 
Bajahbad L. I,). Major E. Coury; 
Gapts. J. Henry, C. Wilson, R. J. Ta- 
Jois, J Kitson, J. W. Monerielfe; 
u Cameron, S. Maedowall, C. 
**• t*ibb, F. WcUand, M. H. B.ain- 



(now 24th . 
hfpj J, Groelij; Capts, J,' 

I?.,' Cupninelwh. Jf. Aiacdonmd,' Cl 
Swanstoii, J. Vv. s^l ; i.iepl8. G. Hat- 
chinsqn, ,C, Sinclair,' C, Bdlderb, ?. C. 
.Scott, J. Lewjsi C. 0cpnett, tJ, Shep- 
herd, H. Baker, V. Pope, A. J. Ormsby : 
Ens: d. HiU, J. Gordon, E. W. Snow. 

1st. jpaif. yMh Bep. (nmv 2.5th Regt.) 
JVIajf U. Swavne ; .Cants, F. Brown, W» 
IsAvksf H. fientley, d. Ross, H. Ha^k'- 
npss ; Lieuts. R. M'LeiMh W. N. Pace, 

T. R. Manners, R. D. O’Dell, G.Evans, 

F. Smithy R. J. Nixon: H.W. Sparrow, 

J. A. Duflf, N. Geoghegan ; Ens. 0. 
Russell, JR. Brooks^ J. Maiiii, C. 0* 
J^ncklmuse* ‘ ‘ ^ ■' 

2d Ba{t. l^tk B,cgy(n^\v ^Rth Regt.) 
Maj. V\’. Jones; (,-ppl‘s. G. W. Ycales', 
W. Kelso, N. Alves, J. Gvviuue, T. 
Hobson ; Lieuts, S. A, Rche, R. Gor« 
don, T. Easlihent. E. Blenkinsop, p, 
Bradlield, D. L. Aruott, TM. Jolmsorti 

U, IL Watts, G. dohling, K. A.M'Leay ; 
Eiis. W. Halpiii, 't. MfiynoG C. Rey- 
nolds, W. C. fttackinjay. 

htpntt. 14/A Ihgt. (now 27th Regt.) 
Maj. T, Kpig; CapU. H- ,Munu,‘R, 
Spears, J, Leighton,’ J, Hanson, II, 
Macintosh ; Lieuts, H. Be van, E. A. 
M‘C;ur.ly, K. Thorpe, W. T. Croft, W. 
P. Burton, (’. Rochlbrt, G. Wayinouth, 
T. M. Mills, W» Cranston, II. Morland ; 
Ens. R. A. doy, L. E. Duval, H. Van- 
der/xje, G. I\ C. Smithwaite. 

2d Balt. 14 /A Beg L (now 28th Regt.) 
Maj. R. G. Wilson ; Capts. C. Rundall, 
T. Cox, H. Coyle, J. Williams, 
Gray ; Lieuts. J. Bell, T. Stockwell, 
B. U. ( urrie, J. Mills, R. F. Otter, L. 
B. Disuev, W. Craigie, C. J. Torriano, 
Bradford, C. VV. Nicolay ; Ens. W. 
Stokes, E. M'illis, G. K. Davidson, H. 
T. Yardc. 

lit Butt, l.'i/A Begt. (now 29th Regt.) 
Muj, J. Briggs ; Capts. d. Scott, J. No- 
ble, J. IJuine, E. T. llibgame, J. Sin- 
clair; Lieuts. R. Cooke, J.Rickafd, J. 
Forrest, J. S. Wyllie, W. E. A. Elliot, 
E. Servante, II. J. C. Memardier, F. W. 
Brodic, J. Milnes, A. D. Cameron; 
Ens. R. lIarlQ< k, R. II. Syines, C. A, 
Roberts, F. S. Nicolay. 

2d Bait. llithBegt, (now 30th Regt.) 
Maj. ,J. Napier ; Capts. S. Townsend, 
E. Craster, C. Snell, R. Morison, J. 
Wilson; Lieuts. F. H. M. Wheeler, C. 
Daviuier, C. Owen, A. Chisholrnc, J. 
Deane, G. Leacock, K. Horne, H. Pace, 

G. A. Baillie, F. J.Nedham; Eus.J, 
Jones, W. C. M‘Lcod, E. J. Gascoigne, 
J. L. Jones. 



m 


InteUii 


' ' U Bdt0. liSfXr- nk^ . (hd# 3Ut «r 
TricMftopoly 1**1^) HvJ. Bowkr ; 

Capts. 4. Stewart, ‘F«. Robson, J. Perry, 
^. A/Gon^, W» MacklntonbijiLients. 
€: M. A. I>cfville,'l\ RucWUimw, 
€. F. Hutchison, C.LejAiejO. St. John, 
'J.Ba’ridisoto, Cr. 'J. RiiJhanlwwi, G. R. 
■Johnstone, G. H. Milnes-; Eos.'R. Wat- 
wm, J. Gorddn, W. H. Budd, J. Smith. 

i2h5 Batt, im Regt. (now 32nd 
Rf^.) Maj. J. A. Sky ; Cimte. J. J. A. 
’Willows, G. Jones, W. C. Hasker, R. 
W. Sherriff, J. F. Palttier ; Lieuts. R. 
Uudd, W. W. Baker, J. Woodwitrtd, H. 
Power, J. Harkness', W. B.Gilby, j..A. 
Russel, E. James, T. R. James, M. J. 
Rowiandson ; Ensigns H. K.C.O*Con- 
nor, H. M. Edwards, G. Gibson. 

Isi Bait. \7tk Regt, (now 23rd Regt.) 
Maj. J. Wahab; Capte. J; Lacnbey G. 
Drew®, E. Cadagau, J. Glasa, J. Tod : 
Lie«ts. J. Kerr, R. Bradford, G. Brady, 
J. Cntnpbell, T. F. Bond, R. F. Karnes, 
T. B. Chalon, J. Black, J. Hutchings, 
T.M’Clella; P. Ensigns A. R. Alex- 
ander, T. R. Smith, R. Lambert, Hn. 

2 I Bait, Mfh Begt, <now .'i4th' or 
Chicacole L, 1.) Maj. J.Ogilvie; Capts. 
J. J. O’Oonognuc, J. Hodgson, H. W. 
Hodges, W. Allan, R.Gibbiugs ; Licuts. 
J. C. Stetlinan, C. C. Bell, M. J. Hart, 
J. R. Haig, J, Lnulesay, T. S. Claridge, 
E. Armstrong, G, H. Sotbeby, G. 
Affleck, T. Bewy ; Ensigns J. W . S*\ytb, 
T. R. Croiier, L. M, M’Leod. 

Irt Bait, V^th Regt, (now 35th Regt.) 
Maj. J. S. Frarerj Capts. J,. Mallan- 
dainc, J. Tennant, T. H. Monk, W. J. 
Bradford, W. Macleod ; Lieiits* K. E. 
Bruce, W. G. White, C. Turner, C. G. 
T. Chauvel, R. Dowell, S. R. Hicks, J. 
Ure, A. Edic, J. C. Rankin, F. S. Se- 
nior; Ensigns W. E. Broosbooft, A 
Trotter, P. Oliphaut, J. G. Brew, J. C. 
Bouldcrson. 

2d Batt, \9>lh Regt, (now 36th Regt.) 
Maj. A. Macqueene ; Cants. 1\W« Wi-* 
van, R. Murcott, G. K. Babington, H. 
Wggins, H. W. Poole ; Lieuts. W. 
Watkins, T. Tbomf>soii, T. R. Barton, 

G. C. Whitlock, G. H. Kellclt, G. Harts, 
'G. F. D'Lanhoy, J. F. Musgrove, M. 
.Stephenson, J. J. Jackman ; Ens. J, 
Woodgate, W. H. Simpson, G. A. Smith, 
J. Hayne. 

lit Batt, \9tk Regt. (now 37th Regt.) 
Maj. T. Smithwaite ; Capts, W. Milne, 

H. Wahab, J. Mathews, T. P. flaU, W. 
^trahatt i Lieuts. G. Storey, C. A. Br«d- 
atreet, A. Clarke, E. T, Clarke, D. Duff, 
P. Be^hgheld, J. B. Neeve, G. Gibson, 
H. Wright, L. Rudd ; Ens. R; W. Lang, 
J. W. GoMon, £. J." Simpson, M, 
McQueen. 


Civit and ^Uitary JntelUyence, 
>Maj. D,C.r 


MicJM^'lLcI 
Ki Dickson; 


^Cl^eload, 


J. M. Boyes, ft.W, ttaqds ;H: ®oold, 
R. Garrawey, j. Ard^n, C. X’. 
Po(Aey, A. Harrison* P. A; Rayn^tflds ; 
Ens. R. G. CaaniebaeL J, W^s,.|l. 
Clutterbuck, EfHwwkshaw*, ^ 

Ut j2«ti..2(B/tRrgL {now3dthRegt.) 
Maj. C. Brooke ; Capts. H. Walpple,, J. 
.Hadwen,, W. T. SnByd,T. Crichtoti, W. 
T.Taylorvi^»e«t8.J.Ward, H.F,Bow- 
uess,. P.Thompsou, J. Hole, C.H,. Gra- 
ham, E, Messiter, J.V, Hiigbes, F. 
Eades, F.J. Warren, G.S. Wilkin; 
Ens. (i. J. Otdey, A.Dyce, C. W.'Tolein, 
C. Stafford. , T - 

2d Balt. 2Qth ^egt. (pow 40th Rfgt.) 
MiO- W, T.liiker.^ Cants. J. W.Pew, 
€. iX Fothcrgill, J. Tuoser, W. K. Rit- 
chie, H. Kazalet ; Lieuts. J. Wright, 
H. Newman, A.Woodburn, G. D. Clay- 
hills, C. Wilford, D. Bruce, H. Bemlet, 
W. W. Kingston, H. N. Noble, W. Raw- 
Uns; Fms. G. H, Harper, S. Peeshall, 

G, P. Cameron* M. White. 

1 St Butt. 2 1 i>t Regt. (now 41st Regt.) 
Maj. H. Bowler.; Capts.. B. Spry, J. 
Biutcr, G. Leggatt, 11. Keating, R. 
Calvert ; Licuts, H. Robinson, R. Alleii, 
11. Sargent, A, Macarthur, W, Lang- 
fonl, T. Clendon, M. (?. Fitzgerald, J. 
Cainplxill, G. Logan, W, P. Macdonald ; 
Eiw. H. Hall, G.C. Rocbfox»t, D. Flyter, 
T. Dak*, T. White. 

2d Batt. 2L4 Regt^ (now 42d Regt.) 
Maj. J. Wight; Capts. J. S. Chauvel, 

H. Ross, H/rocker> J. Webster, J. 
Na*>h ; Lieuts. E. M'Pherson, H. A, 
Thompson, W, Scott, J, 'Fhomas, 
F; li. Ely, J. Waymouth, W. H. Trol- 
lope, F. B. Griffiths, P. Henderson, J. 
Lawson; Ens. T. H. Zouch, J. Fitz- 
gerald, J. C. G. Stewart, C. Macleod, 

Iri BaU. 22d Bcgt. (now 43d Regt.) 
Maj. C. Ferrior; Capts. C. Cracroft, 
G. H. Rudd, F. Crowe, J. Gwynne, 
T. C. S. Hyde; Lieuts. A. M‘Leo(l, 
T. M. Clandge, G. Williams, A.T. Lind- 
say, R. C. Cainphfell, W. B. Coxe, W. 
Rase, G. R. Boddam, J. U. Colehroke, 
E, C. Manning; Eas. J. E. B. Shaw, 
W. Scott, H. J. Tayuton, C. P. Moor, 
2dBaU.22d Regt. (now 44th Regt.1 
Maj. C, Bowen; Capts. W. (Baron) 
Kuttlehea, C. D. Dun. T. B. -Jones, 
J, Maltou, R. Frew ; Lieuts. W. Cun- 
ningham, R. T. , Wallace, J. S. Clemens, 
A. M‘Cally, M, Blaxland, A^Adam, W. 
Gompertz, R. Blanch, R. H. Brownlow, 
C B. Philltpsen; Ens. F. Dudgeon, 
T. F. Baber, F. Hirtzell. 

\at BaU. 2!^^d Regt. (uow45tbR^) 
Maj. S. 3. Gummer ; Capts. W. Godley* 




Expedition as Dep. Adi. 'G^n^ 
Cafpt Si/Wi ^tieelft Assi^taiit iu S^ar- 
MqNfnadt GM to pwcaed 

iiyeha^o^tflMt 3)epa8toiw»twafr Assist 
(^UBiittidBast. Genara)^ aM Cftpt.A.E, 
i%k»ety.8ihN. Biegt.^' astEPap.^Ass^iKyi^t 
Ouant. Ma8t.iGfiB. > 

' Ettgin^Vi ' Capt J. Mmkitttosh tobe 
Cohimamlliig ; tEns, £. puke 

to bo Ad^ 'to>£jiigiiwer.>Park; Ensigns 
6 . A. Underwfooitjjuiid A.T. Cotton, of 


-Jd, 
f,'*: 

W'J. 

."EiBlUVU- 
"‘"i.'J.'A.M. 

ilna8. ‘ ' 
'dt’th Regt.) 
jjts.' R! GtOwe, 
^V. O'Reilly, 
^allare, J.' Low, 


A>‘,JpiDson, E. Pydr) C. ^ Keating", R. Ktigiueera, to bo attached ■ to For^'e ; 
.C 9 drUi|tou, Vy. Powell, d. H*^nd^r^n, liout. W: T. Lewis, of ArtUleiy, to be 
Wi. T* y* C / l^ayo ; Ebs. Coinmii^ary ' of Stores. ^ 

' V^tos. * • AhtHcaiStftfi". Mp.3lipairintend. Syirs- 
Htwaltl,’ Presidency .JdiyMiow, -to be 
^a^I^ilitoketti Capts.Pef<c|!:ritfeDa- '' ' '* ' 

'vie,TL Cooper. J. Ardagh, J. Crisp, F. 


WH<», A#| A#. II,, OUHU, 

. T. P^ton, W. Breiwd'er ; ‘Ensi ,f. Blbx- 
la«d,,C. WoodfiiIl,,H. F. Campbell, F. 
Ensur.. , . 

, iA'ifliitt. lithjRfigt. (now 48tU Regt.) 
■JWaj. d. Mdorfet,'tkp1s. J: Ta'gg, T. 
'"Piffle, -AJhilCTiR. 


Youniison, \V1 
j Liciili 


.., , . g.'FhStrdh'gJ’A! A( M\is- 

sita,, H, C^,I^H6b,‘R! Ale?a*rder, J. E. 


‘if V'JiJuj'm.u; «■• rtivxnimvr, o, ri. 

Butcher, J. J^arwood, X.'li! Caipehto^^ 

R.. R, Ricketts^ R,.' Wt(tt$, H.Baw'erj '^Coin.Gen. Lieut./J\)L JVIanner? to 
£i|S. B. Littlejohn, G; Gordon, P. Mcl- available for (toty with /E'ixpedidou j 

Gapt, A/Steok, 4tii N.jR^gk.tpl^ Pay- 


SuperlMteatUiig 8iwgeoi;k with . Surgs. 
•A. bpiers* and W* S* Anderson, and 
Assist iiurgs. J. Kehpaan, S, Higginson, 
and J. U, (iibb, on ,tW i. Assistant 
iRil Javidiipn > to . bii J^ep.; M;e<iical 
■StorfekeeptT'; I SiwbTAprf»i&t..l^rg,, Kjpg, 
and- Acting S»brAs$i$t, ^|args. Watfon 
and R. Shaw, to be attacji^ to Super- 
intendit^ Snxgccni’s D,epart; Acting 
Sttb-Assist. Sufg,j^()wu tobe>a4ached 
Jtb Bop^Alcdical Slorekccj^r, 

Commissariat. Assistants Coras. Gen. 
Cbpt. A. Ctiimniug fwid C. Wilson 
t« lu’ooraipftiiy Foutfc, .aiijl Bub-Assist. 
/2.... r n' i> .... 



, ..,.v«v.T. A. vj^rninc, v/. vu ivt utt^iuiiu^iui:, 

BewetSun, C. H.Bftddel^y^ A. Dwiglas, Capt-.Pf.Aloi^tgyniorie to 

E- pusantoy, T, W.^lace, E. Roberts, ■ b« Brif!fadeMiy<>r,aivdLieiit.R.S,S!Btoii 
W.Nieolson, K. Hall, G. E, Thompson j to lx* ^uartemiast and Interpreter. 
£ 08 ...^. Buneau, j. T. Lugard, C. ’ ' .......... 

jPickeripg. 

2d Jiatt,2Uh Regt, (now 50 th Regt) 

Maj. W. Ornisby ; Capts.W. Pickering, 
d. Walker, J. Crokat, S. Hugheys, N. 

M'Neill; Lieuts.T. Locke, H. Ewing, 

C. P, Rose, H..d. Lodgiiigtoii, W. Mac- 
queen, H. Waller, H. W. Lardner, J. 

Iwlgar, 1'. L. Green, G. Hatnoiid; Ens, 

T. Bcwell, H..Neale, J. Dickson, 


In/arUrg. Capt d./'A. Macleod, H.M, 
41st Regt, Capt R. Evans, lltliJNi,!., 
and Lieut J. Ker, 17th N,X, to be Bri- 
gade Majors ; Capt, W, WUliauilon, 
3d N. 1. (o be Deputy Judge .\dvocate 
(ien. to Force ; Capt. A. L. Murray, of 
Artillery (Assistant to Secretory to JMi- 
jlita^ Board) , permitted to proceed an 
serviefe with his Corps,. ^HUbout uceju- 
: . dace to Appointmeut-rAprii 0. Ldeut. 
(Bpcv. Capt) A^Uendvip, 7th N.I. to 
be Adj. to Jst Batt of that Cofps, vice 
Mansfield, deceased.*— 20. Cohmel R. 
Scott, C.B. to be To,w,n Major of Fort. 
StGeovg<!^>^M(ty 7. Major J. Cojgrave 
of EngiiMers to bo Acting Chief En- 
gineer, with a seat at Military Board ; 
M^or G. A.Wetberall to aot as Aide- 
* AT*«VIVCMIjVi* JJt db’-Camp to Commander-in-CbieL—- 14. 
» » Rc&t* to cohimaiid t Capt.^' Liebt. Col. J.DgiLvi^ C.B. H.M, j20tii 
K. Hutebiiis; A'ssKStant in Adj.Gen.'*- to command Irovinct^ of Malo- 
"cp. to be Military Secretory^ and bar and Canara^ vice Miles j Capt J. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

PW/ St, George.— March 30. Ensign 
W. H. Pears of Engineers to be Assist- 
ant to Sup. Engineer on Centre Divis. 
April 2. The following Appointtuento ' 
.have been made for the Eirce ' Under 
Wderfe to embark for the Presidency on 
Ser^c^ : gol. W. MadettojC.B. 



iMv T 

preter (Mid PaynjMter,* Jf mwitfif irrIU«»*tii F^A.i7wJU Jm^vrowE 

NrI:vK’e?;;aloyouj to.h#,AjljMtMiU/‘nrrHi,fl -w . • 

tf> be ditto ditto Ut Bftttrqf tjiatCuiTps; 1 0^4 iO.'Fry«r Cd be Acb* . 

Lieut. G.. Fryer fo. be Aa]^^^ii,in)/iitfo ; jutant ; ,JW«iitJiG.Wrigli*.tdbei^tirter* 
Lieut..i.RicKaU Jl^tnNil.' tobeAdj . master, iirterjpiifleter, -and Paymaster; 
tajit to ;2d mil.. p^tbai Corps Wth^fgU Lieut. T;^Glfeit]utfe 

H. ^rjth Nj)[, to be.^ttOjto Jifit . Quipiteritiaster^ .Intsrprelet, audb'd^:. 

Bdti, ojf Corp?t ^4ieut.{^/r. . mastery Lieut. K.*Biscoe{ tp’ibe i 
of Kn^incovs to he §'^riutendent Adjutant,.. ‘v: • • ,. 

^ineer , with' Liy ju ‘ Field ' piyisiou,. of l%tk Hcgt. Lieiit. Ifc. Sheddon Nto\be 
Hyderabad Subsidiary F(?rc,e at dawlua,h. Quartermaster, interpreter, and Pay-. 
June 4, Capt. E. Osboyne, .2<I to maater j Lieut. J..C. Goflln to he Adj. . 
"be l)ep, Assist Qijiarterin^stVr Cen. jn ,, l^th Jiegt. Liaitt,.G, Dods to beiAd- 
Mysore, .vie'e ; ,C,api. S. J.'|..jutantj JLieut-L Briggs »to be Quarter- ■ 

Hod^json, |4yt.hK..L to be llrig*. Major ;: master,. jHtfcrpwter, and Psymnster.v < 
in]^'SOXfl,yjcoKte|^; LieufeM.M‘Neil, \Mh R«gt> Lieut. S. Jackson to be i 
fitbX. C. to be' Brig;. Major, ill Southern Quartfermaster, Interpreter, aiid<Pay.<< 
piv. vice O.s Vm ; Lieut. A. B. Pyce, master ; Lieut. V. Matthias to bANAdj. 


4th, N. C Ip bu.iirigadi^r Major at Ban- 
galore, vice O’Brien; Cajit. A. R. Cf)R«‘g^ 
13th N.i. to bp ]irigivtle>^«jor 
laliar and C’anara. ' vice Fultau ; Capt. 
H. 0‘Bi‘ieii, 4th L. C. Capt. J. Fulton, 
14th N. 1. and Lieut, A. Macarthur, 
41st N.L to be pep.uty Jud^e Adv. (ien. 

Hon. UrlQu4^e At i^llery. Llput, J, M, 
Ley tola* Qiiartwnasterj Interpreter^ 
Paymaster, vj^ceLvivi.'l ;.Lieut. ILSeaijU 
to be Adjutant, vice Iity, , . 

tith JlAght Cavalry. Lieut. R.B, Fit?- 
gibbon to be Quartermaster, 4fcu. >icc 
Highipor. ^ 

CthJlJglii Cavalry. Lieut. linox tube 
Adjutant, vice M‘Neill. 

Ut European Regt. Lieut. E. Frauk- 
lyn to be Adjuttiut. 

2dEuropem Regt. l.icut. W. Stc'wart 
to be Adjutant, and Lieut. F. P. Robert- 
son to be Oxuirtormaater and Paymaster. 

Native Infant nj. 

\stRegt. Lieut. P. P. I lodge, to be 
Quarterinn.'jter and 1’ayina‘^ter ; Lieut. 
VV. Babington to be Adjutant. 

2d Regt liicut. J. P. James to be 
A^ljutant. 

3d Reg t. Lieut. J. Lcggatt to be Quar- 
termaster, Interpreter, and PajTuaster ; 
Lieut. J. Maxtone to be Adjutant. 

4/A Rvgt. LieUt. J. P. Stokes to be 
Quartermaster, iRteiTueter and Pay-- 
master; Lieut. R. N. Campbell to be 
Adjutant. 

hth Regt. Lieuti «J. H. Winliolt to be 
Adjutant; [dent. W. JiMiee to bcQuar- 
termaster, luterjireter, and Payiuaster. 

6//t 7?e^^ Lieut. L. M‘Lean to be 
Quartcrma.ster,. Interpreter, and Paynj. 

7th Regf.^ IJcut. A. Heucirie to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay^- 
master ; Lieut J. F. Webbe to be Adj. 

8/4 Regt. Lieut F,. Lucas to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym* 

9/4 Regt^ Lieut. G, Milsony to’ be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pay- 


XTAh Regt. Lieut, G. BiiWardell to be . ' 
Q^a^^rlQnil aster, Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. W. A. Bishop to be Adj, 
l(>/4 Regt. Lieut. A. Macfarlane - to ' 
bo Quartermaster, I uterpretbr, aud>Pay- ' 
master; Lieut. W. £). DalzcR-to be 
Adjutant. ■ ' 

17/4 RegL LieOt. J . Fullerton to be 
Adiutanf. ‘ ' 

IS/A Rrgt. Lieut. R. J. H. Vivian to 
be Adjutant; Lieut. 1\ .Stein sou to be 
Quartermaster Interp, and Pjiymaster, 
ll)//j Regt. JAuit. J. H. Bonnelte to 
beQaai‘lermahter; Interpreter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. J. J. James to l)e Adj. 

20/4 Regt. Lieut. F. Won den to be 
Qnurtermnsti)p, Interproter, and Pay- 
master; Lieut. W. G. Gordon' to be 
.Adjutant. 

214'/ Regt. Lieut. W. Cnppagc to be 
Adjut.'int; Lieut. M. -Carthew to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, andPaym, 
22(1 Regt. Lieut. Ji F. llird to bo Ad- ' 
jutaiit ; Lieut. F. S. C. Chalmers to be 
Quartermaster, nterpretcr, and Paym. 

23d Regt. Lieut. C. IL Gibbs to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. AV. D. Barclay to be Adjutant.' 

24/4 R(gt. Lieut. C. Siuclair to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. C. Boldero to be Adjutant. 

2o/4 Regt. Lieut. W. N. Pace to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, ami Paym.; 
Lieut. AV. II. Sparrow to be Adjutant. 

20/4 Regt. Lieut. R. Gordon to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, anil Paym.; 
Lieut. T. Eastment to be Adjutant. . ' 

27/4 Regt. Lieut. K. A. M‘(]urdy to 
be Quartermaster, lutcrp. and Paym. ; 
Lieut. AV. Cranston to be Adjutant. ' 

- 28/4 Regt. Lieut. T. Stock well to be 
Adjutant. 

29/4 Regt. Lieut. J. Rickard to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. J. Forrest to be Quar- 
termaster, Interpreter, and Paymaster; 
'Lieut. J. S. AA'yllie to act as Adjutant 
during absence of Lieut. Kickardsi ' 



loeiit A^'Chti»lii6Kti(i tO%£< ^ 

Quartermaster, lnteri)reteF} ftAlclJ^tiViiy.V ‘ 
tfettt. J. Dfea*f t tt). Ob. 

Quartemasifr; I uterppBlSrf^ 

Lmiti 0.-Ai> Jolidst^hd to>be Ad}ika’ui 
^^^\Regt. .jWeat R. Budd to be Ad* ' 
jutabi; Lkutt <Tame» ta be Quarter- ' 
iuastcr, jiiterpreter. and Paymaster. ■ • 
M(Regt Li^W Rj Bradford to’ be 
.Quartermaster, lnteiT)reter, abd Pay in. j ' 
JLieut. J. K«tr to be Adjutant; Llenti 
7\ Bt Cbdon tdbct as Quartcntlast<'r, 
Interpreter, abdPajunasfor, during ab- 
sence of Lieut. BmUfoni • Lieut; G; " 
Brady to act as AdjuteiitduHu|r ab- 
sence 6f Lieut, d. Ker. (>“' 

Zith Rcgti' Lieut.T; S. C'laridge to be 
Adjutant'; Li^bti E; Armstrong to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.‘ 
35/A Rcgt. Liet/t. E. E. Brude to bo ■ 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym.j 
Lieut. W. G. White to be Adjutant. 

3d/A Regf, Lieut. G. C. Whitlock to 
be .Adjutant. 

37/A Rtfgi. Lieut. A. Clai'ke to lx? 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Pa\in. ; 
Lieut. E. Ti (Jlarke to bo Adjutant. ' 

38/A RegL Lieut.' E. Gatro\^ay to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. • 
Lieut. C. Poolej' to be Adjutant, * 
3y/A Regt. Lieut. P. Thomson to be 
A<ljutant. 

40th Regt. Lieut. J.. Wright to bo 
Quartcrniastcr,lnterprctei-, and Paym. ; 
Lieut. U. Newman to Ikj Adjutant. 

Alst Regt. Lieut. H. Sargent tube 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. : 
Lieut. W. Langford to be Adjutant. 

42d HcgL Lieut. W.' Scott to be 
Quartermaster, Interpreter, and Paym. : 
Lieut. T. H. Zouch to be Adjutant. 

4'6dllegt. Lieut. ,T. M. Claridge to 
be Adjutant; Lieut. A. T. Lindsay to 
be Quartermaster, Interpreter and Pay- 
master. 

44/A Regt. Lieut. A, M'Cally to be 
Adjutant; Lieut. M; Bkxland to be 
quartermaster,. 1 nter]»reter, and Paym. 

4.)/A Regt. Lieut. A. Fraser tb bo 
qiiartenna'-tcr, Interpreter, and Pam, ; 

to be Adjutant. 

40th Regt, Lieut. J. Wallace to be 
yuorteraiastor. Interpreter, and Paym. ; 

Adjutant, 
to be 

Inrterpreter, and Payni. ; 
n’ to lie Adjutant. 

0,1. R- Alexander to be 

^’'teqireter, and Paym. ; 

«/A « *" Adj“tent- 

Lieufc C. H. Baddeley to be 
I?**,**'’, •"torpreter, atid- Piym. 
Lieut T. Locke to be 




in-Chifef, Vke'^I^or WetV^vall! 

Cotemandc^'t ArtiU^ry • Lifeut' CqL 
J. L^oni^ to Prlu^f)pal Commissary 
of lyrrlnahc'c, ,m' cli^rge of Argenat of 
Fort St. George ; Capt. Hi T. Rudyerd, 
ol Artillery, to be Sitpeciiitendent of 
Gun-Carriage Mannfocto^y at Seringa- 
patpm; Chpt. Hockley; of Ar-, 

^ bc'CommisgaH of Stores at 
BeJlai^. vice Culfon, pr&oted. 

IVthUegt. N. /. Lieut. R. B. Preston 
tube Quartennaster* Interpreter, juid 
Paymaster; Lieut. F. W. Fair^irass to 
act a'* At^'Rant during absence of Lieut, 
Falfortou. 

2fl/A Lieut. W.Craigle to 

be Quartermaster, Interp. and Paym. ; 
Lieut. MTJurdy to act as Adjutant dur- 
ing absence of Lieut. Stockwell. 

June 1 1 .—Lieut. C. Rcxlifort, 27th N.L 
to have temporary command of Escort 
of Rajah oi; Mysoor ; Lieut. G. F. Smith 
of Engineers to act as Superintend. En- 
gineer ill Northern Division; Conduct. 
H. Bacon to be Dep, Assist. Commis- 
sary of Ordn;iiice at Powder Mills. 

18. — Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. Buchanan 
to be Quartermaster, Iiitcrp. and Paym, . 
to IstL.C, \ ice Shaw, promoted. 

medical Al*roiNTMENT$. 

Fort St. April 20, Assist, 

Surg. A. Campbell to be Garrison As- 
sistant Surgeon at Negapatam, vice 
Smart; Mr. (i. V. Cuiiiming admitted 
Assist. Surgeon, and appointed to do 
duty iimler Garrison Surgeon of Fort 
St. George.— May J7. Assist. Surg. J, 
Simin to be Zilla SurgCon at Nellore, 
vice Knox.— 18. Mr,l). Virtue admitted 
an As«.i'ht. Surgeon, and ajijiointcd to do 
duty in Horse Brigade of Artillery.— 28. 
Senior Assist. Surg. J. White to be Sur- 
geon, dated 22 May 1824.— June 1. As- 
sist. Surg. W. Wilson, JM.D. to be Sur- 
geon, vice Kellie, dticcaseil ; Assist. Surg, 
R.NciUon to be Surgeon, vice White, 
deceased ; and Assist. Surg. J. Cniik- 
shank to be Surgeon, vice Richardson, 
deceased. 

URdkal Dfparhnent. 

Acting Superiuteud. Surg. , 
C. RpCabe to be Superintending Surg. ; 
Surg. if, Wyse to be Act. Superintend, 
Surgeon, duringabsence of Superintend, 
Sur». HeWard on Foreign Service; Su- 
perintend. Surg. McCabe appointed to 
Southern Division, but will continue to 
do duty in Pferideiicy t)iv. durltig ab- 
sence of Superintending Surg. Howard, 





M Suap?. 

do duty with Southeni Diii^ioj). .duritig 
^btettco of Sii]iedint6ud, l^rg. > 
Surg:. WlJ4«i6(iowi^l'tDi)eG(^son Si|f> 
gcoa at Poonmhadlot ; l$ttrg. A. J3; Pemin 
ta b«*A£ti»g'!Gftri)w(M»;Sur(^eoa at Tri- 
ebmOfMify} Surgf. l).'<Hende»wB to be 
Cantonment Su^^enn atS^underabad; 
Ited'totalce charn^e of Modical£)^p6t at 
that Btation ; Assist Surg. W. Tnaiu to 
tke Garrison Assist at Cuddalore. 

15^Assist Sury. T. M. Lane to hawe 
charge of Kyeltt&fmary, Male Asylum, 
ttnd.Polioe.,. . * t .! 

22.— Tiie/olhming Afpoiatraentfi are 
Slade in the Madicai Depratmeut; viz. 
Assist burg. T. M. Lane tu be Superin- 
tend. of Eye Infirmaiy; Assist- Surg. 
J. Lawiler to Medical charge of Male 
Asylum and PtdwoEjitab^; As<^iflt.Surg. 
W.Ced(le6>to/ZiMa(uf.€ud4apah; Assist. 
Sttrg.€.Searie toZillafOrMadura; A.ssist. 
Surg. R.'Wight to Medical cltarge of 
Public Cattle P^pAt iu Mysore ; Assist. 
Surg. W. Fasken to Medical Survey of 
Shj^varuy and Ch(Uidamni)gMu«n Upls ; 
Assist, ^rg. G'. W. Grilh# tp, ZiUah 
of Combacojuvuu. , , 

MI^DICAL POSTINGS. 

June 30. — Medical Oiftcors arc rc- 
•BOVefi' and posted us follt>ws: Assist. 
Surg. C. A. Price- from 24th K. I. to 2d 
Batt Pioneers,* Assist. Surg, J.Alul- 
coliii from 20tli to. 3dtb N.L , Assist 
Surg.iG, Lockarti frpin ^th L.C.^to 2 .M 
Regt. or W. L. I, ; Assist. Surg. K. Power 
(jMiii • under ISuperintctul. Smjg. Douab 
to 44th N. I, ; As-iist Surg. T, Key, from 
under SuperiuteiuL Surg. Hydembad 
Subaid. Force to 4 IstjM, 1. ; Assist Sojrg. 
9. C. Malcolnisuii, from under Supor- 
inteud. Surg. Hyderabad Subsid. Force 
to 45th N.I. } Assist. Surg. T. Powell, 
from under Sujwriiiteud. Surg. ('eded 
districts, tu 24tl;i N. 1, \ Assist Surg. E. 
Tracey, from 5tb L.C. to 22d N.I.; 
Assist Surg. G..A. C, Bright, froui 35th 
to26thN.L 

PROMOTIONS. ' 

Fort $t, G^orfff, Jfril 6. 

l(ith Regt. N. /. .Senior Ensigu J. 
Simons to be Lieutenant, vice trawler, 
8th Artillery j Senior 2.d Lieut. (J. J. J. 
Penman to bo 1st lACuteuant, vice 
Leathcnlak, deceased. < 

' tth Regt. N.I, Senior £usi|m]LSta- 
pyltoa to be Lieutenant, vice Mai)i.sii«ld, 
d^ased, 

23‘,rf-T ] \th Regtf N, /. .Senior £n^n 
C J. AVhxtlock to LieuteuaBt, vice 
GordfUi, deceased $ Mr, J. N. Greaves 
admitted a. Cadet of InAml;fy> 'and pro- 
moted to Ensign. 


been promoted to the rank of, Brevet 
Captains :■ §lifMil?oini tlth^t N.I.; 
H.B.Bovs!tonw.d^ 'Cflrake, 

MthtRcgt.,N.teR Foaberrji P^idiit^^ 
J. B. Nottidge, 8th ditt^i ^ M4Md«Q<, 
8tb ditto } G.Lee) Sth^tto *yfOt<n©pitt, 
3d ditto; Hi Strong^ 

Montgomery, 7l;h KegL 
CamplMsil) ditto,; and F.i|liiater, 

1st ditto ; Mr. T. Dttma» admitted a 
Cadet of Artillery, and, promoted, to 2d 
Lieutenant ; Mr^G. Si>. admitted 

a Cadet of ixdimtiDy,. and prnmotsd to 
£nsign. • . : , ! . 

i Infantry, 

May 4.— Sen.Ma|.W.Claplifuh^hron\ 
4th N. I., to be Lieut. Col; vlhe Fritli, 
'deceased. : . , 

Ke^. N. I. Sen. Copt. (Bpev'. Ma).) 
W. J ollie to lie ]H^}or ; Ben. Lieut, (tirev. 
Capt.) H. S. Hall to be Cmdain ; alid 
Sen. Eus. C. Church to be Lieutenant- 
in succession to Cla]>hatti, promoted^' 

’ M Uy 7.*^ithRe^t A?! I. Bc'h Lieut. 
(BrcV.CuptJI A. inglis"to be CabtaiA j 
and Senior Elis. H. BdwAi* fo-Sd Lieut, ; 

' vk^ Davie, docieftsed.' ’ . - ' ? - , 

14.— 4>/A R^gt N. L wSei>;LliSfut. (Brcy. 
Cajn.) H. Salman tube Captain j and 
Sen. Ens. C. F. Le Hardy to be Lieut., 
vice J)e Carteret, deceased. 

10<A Hegt. Sen. Capt R. Slwrt to be 
Major ; Scb. Lieut, (Brev. CdpO G.B. 
1'olsoh to be Capt.';’ arid Sen. Enl. A, 
^Vight to be Lieut, vice H^ell deceased. 

1 bih Rt!i t. Senior Capt.' J . N apier to 
be Major, Seu. Lieut. (Bre-^^.Gapt.) R, 
Morisou to be CMjVtain ; and Seu, Eds. 
F. .1, Needham to be Lieutenant?, vice 
Hall, deceased. 

Mr. T. H. Humtfreys admitted a Cadet 
of Artillery, ami nrumoted to 2d Lieut. ; 
Messrs. E. A. Huiuffrevs,' S. Bay Icy, 
J. K. Truuell, J. D. 01ivx*r, R. B. Dick- 
inson, aud G. P. Valiancy admitted 
Cadets of lufanti^^ aud proAioted to 
lynsigns. ' ' ■ 

28.— 4fh Rrgl. L.« t \ ' Senior ‘ Lieut. 
(Brev. Cdpt.) T. GrAeiihill tob'e Captain, 
and Senior Comet A. R. Taylor to be 
Lieutenant, vice Magnay, dated 21 June 
1821. 

Madras European Regt. SeuiorEns. 
E. Simpson to be Lieut, vkie Clarke, 
dated 21 Sept. 182.1. 

, Juim 1.— Frowotions to supply 
Casualties since M,ay 1 : 
fith Regt. N L Lieut. H. Mitchell to 
beCn^«n,and Ensign H. J. G. jDalias 
to be Lieutenant, vice De Carteret, de- 
ceaicd. , 

Inftmiry, Major F, Bowes, from 6th 



‘d^ased, '»'' ’'■ ’ •■”1 •' 

6fAJS^'‘A^t A"(?4^!M’. J. Httrife 
be bJajpr, Ilowisott to i>e Ca]|^ 

Claire to be Liett- 

‘Llfetrt. O. {jrta^auH to* be 
aod^uflij^ J. l^hixlaMto be 
tiiieb^ftnt, Vice mvfes , deceased. * 

iA^ Jitgt. Eaigign J.Hill to be Lien- 
teiraut/viee Raker, deceased. 

WhRegt, Capt,'R.Short to be Major; 
Lielit. l[BreV.<5af)t.) S't^^ide to be Cbp- 
taStt, diid iJnsign AvWWte to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Howell, deceased. 

VMh 11^ t. Ensign E. Peel to be Lieu- 
tenant,, Vonge, deceased. 

^Utyit^gt,. LifQutf .CLM. Bird. to be 
Captain, and Ensign R. Watson to be 
Lieuteuaiit, yifo $tew'%rt^ dtapoa^ 

2Uh Uegt,. Lapt. & Eundi^ .tu be 
Major, Lieut. Bail to he Captain, and 
Ensign Stokes to be Lieutenant, vice 
Wilson^ dneeased. 

Ensign P,,Bi;^atian;tjo be 
Lieutenant, .vice BofiiiL de^a.sed. i . 

CitkHcgtk X.C Lieut, (Buev. Capt.) 
R.H. Russell tobejCaptaiiJ, and Cornet 
LR. Brovtu to he iaeutenaut, vice 
dohnsou, deceased*., 

JiUie, 18* — ^'rjbe . undermentioned Ca- 
dets of Infantry, are admitted and pro- 
moted to^rank of Ensign ; — Messrs. £. 
Cowle> G. Grantham,, H.W. Hadfield, 
J.B.Key, LF. Elliot, F. J. Clerk. N. 
Burrai'd, LG. Deck^ T.D.Khipoii, J. 
Lewis, and A. iiuippBg/t. < 

Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) J. 
Leggatt tube Captain, and Sen. Ews. 
J. M. George, to be Laeutenairt, vice 
Robinson, deceased; Capt, H. Salmon, 
14th bi.l.iperniitted to aut as Pnymast. 
at Bellary dwing abs.of Capt. linker. 

July 13.<->-Licut. (Brevet Capt.) D, 
Montgomerie, HbL.C. to act as Dep. 
Surv, Gen., vice, Mountford, deceased. 

Uh JV^I. Sen. Lieut J. N. Beaver to 
be Capt. and Sen. Ens. W. (h)rdon to he 
Lieut, vice Mountford^ deceased. 

3H<A, /. Sen. Bus. John Woodgate, 

to be Lieut, vice Jackman, invalided. 

42d JV, L Sen. Lns. T. H. Zouch to 
be Lieutenant, vice La>vsou, deceased; 
^ Mr, ,C, Abb^, admitted a Cadet of 
4n£aQtry, and promoted to Eitsigii. 

Wtad-Quarti^s^ June 3.— Colonels, 
Lieut. Cols. Command ant, and Lieut. 
Cols, of Cavalry and Infantry, are posted 
as follows « 

Cavalty. 

^ Isi Hegt. Lieut. Col. Cora. J. L. Lush- 
Jtigton, Lieut. Col. V; Blacker. 

iiegt, Lieut. Col. Com. J. ®ovc- 
toD^ jboi Licm, Col. ‘P/Cameron. 


4th 'Uegi^‘M^i‘Qetk* *^d Gol*/^T. 
Dallas, Ueilt; GulliAi WiMdt . 

’ 'bifvMgi* Gtov'wid'Oofi; £ir 
John' Dovttotiv; Lieut. Col. J&, GfllMpie. 

6A jflegt. Lie«i4>Cok'<Cora. Ik Eoulis,. 
Lieut Col: W:D. l>icki(W. 

7th lligt. Li^'utCol.ComiJiR«slieli, 
Lieut. Col: J. Collette; 

fiih Ifegt* Maj. Gen. and Col. €. 
Ruirtley, Lietrt. Col. F. Walken 
' RegintefHs, 

Uf Regt, Lieut. Gen. and GolonelD* 
Jitmm, Lieut. Col. Kclh'; 

2d Regt: Lieuti Gen; ' and Col* W. 
Kinsey, Ligut: Col. W. J. Jon^ 

Native Infyntt'g* 

\st Regt. Lieut.' Gett. ' and ■ Cc4.' R« 
M«dcay',' Li^ttt.Gok1'>Webslen- • 

2d Regt. Lieut.' (ienl ttftdr •Cok’'Sftr 
H. M'Liian, Lieut. Col. F. W. Wilson. 

3d Regt. Lieut. Col. Cora. A. .Grant, 
Lieut CoL J. l^hoWles. 

Ath R^gt. Mai. Gen. .and Col. G* 
Ddvhton, Lieut.' CoL W. CJaphaui* 

5t/i Regt. Maj. Gen. kiWl Ctol. A;Cup» 
page, Lieut. CoL G. Cadell. 

6th Regt. Maj. Gen. audCol. A.Dyce, 
Lieut C(d: J. Wifcsett ^ 

7th Regt Lieut. Col. CoftKR.M*Doir- 
all, Lieut. Col. E. Chitty. 

8t/i Regt. Maj. Gen. and Coll C. Cor- 
ner, Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker. 

i)th Regt. Col. F. Pierce, Lieut; CoL 
W. Hankins, ' ' ’ ' 

lOfA Ri^t. Maj; Gen. and Col. C< Ma- 
ckulay, Lieut. Col. A, Fair. 

‘UthRegt. Maj. Gen. and Col. J. 
Di^iton, Lieut; Col. T. H. Smith. 

12//t Regt. Maj. Gen. and Col. Sir X» 
Muiiro, Lieut. Col. E. Edwards. 

13fA Regt. Maj. Geii. and Col. W. 
Macleod, Lieut. Col. E. P. Stewart; 

14f/; Regt. Lieut. Col. Cont C. FarraR, 
Lieut Cttl. W. C. Oliver. 

15fA Regt. Mai. Gen. ami Col, 4S. 
Bowness, Lieut. Col. J. ]Vf‘Ken»ie. 

]6lhRegt. Lieut Col. Com, H. F. 
Smith, Lieut. Col. H. Durand. 

\7th Regt. M.^]. Gen. and Col. J. Si- 
mons, Lieut. Col. T. Stewart. 

18M Regt. Lieut Coli Com. C. Hodg- 
son, Lieut. CoL J. Vkq. 

lUfA Jiegt. 'Maj'. Gen. and Col. S. W, 
Ogg, Lieut. Col. W. G. Fraser. 

■ ' 2pth flegt, LieUt. Gen. and' Col, T. 
Bowner, Lieut, Col. P. V. Agnew. 

2\stRegt. Ma). Gen. and Col. Sir J, 
Malcolm, Lieut. CoL A. Lhno^. - 
22d Regt. Lieut. Col. Cotn.'T. Pol- 
lock, Lieut. Cbl. T. A. S. Ahmuiy. 

23d Reg t. Maj. Gen. ahd CoL J. H. 
Symons, Lieut. Col. E. W. Suow. 




UtKllegt. AUj',/()til.''and Col. N. 
Forbes. iJifeut/tTcfll* Cl' M^ldeott. 

atid Cblj'J.te. 
€rabritn;;'life6r;C<dl/>R:'\Ve&e: •' i ' 

‘ ’?6(A Gfeii. and Col.TiMaf- 

rlotU* Liefrt.' Ool. J. Prtnderjast. ' 
'2nhR^gt: Mafj'Gen*: and Col. If. 
H»fi, Lfeut CoL K. Hi Votes.' 

Lieut. Col. 

T.'Sinytii. ' 

"2!)iA Lieut. CAl. Com- EMlOard- 
jhan, Lieut. Col; A. Andrew*?. ' ' ’ 
Z^thlitgt. Maj.'Gcn. and Col. 
C6p^a/e, Lieut. Cbl.‘«. «.Pnrmy. 
'‘Slrf'fleyt: Lieut, Col. Com’. J.Miinro; 
Liedt.Col. J'. Woulfe. • ' • 

■ .32d Jlegt. Col. VV. II. Hewitt, Lieut. 
Col. G. Jackson. 

3.3d Rpgt. Col. T. ftolcs, Lieiit. Col. 
‘31 Btodre. ' • ' ' 

34/A Kegt. Cili H.Tfasiei^ Lieut.CtA; 
J. D. (Ireenliill. 

'dUh Jifgt. Col. II. S. Scott, Lieut. 
Col. C. T. (i. lii.slioj). 

36t/t Col. H. Scott, Lieut. Col. 
C.L.Wabab. : ■ 


'67th Itfgt. Lieut. Col. Com. D. C. 
Kifony, Lieijt. Col. H. A.'PurcUas, 

38/A llegi, Lieut. Col. Com. G.Waluxbj 
i.<ieut. Col. J. lyC Cooml)^. 

/3^/t Lieut. Col. fNim. W. 

Jilackburu/ Lieut, CoL 3V. Jl. Lee. 

4tf^/t Hagt. Lieut. Col. Com. C. Dea- 
con, Lieut. Col. H. II. Pe|)per. 

AXstkegt. Lieut. Col, Com. J. Welsh, 
Lieut. Col H. W. Sale. 

A^4\Jtc}\ l. Lieut. Col. Coin. T. Steele, 
lieutl Col. J. Carfr.ae. 

iZdJiigt, Maj. Gcu. au.l Col.ll, Web- 
ber, Lieut. Col. J. A. Kelly. 

44I/4 liegt. Lieut. Col. Com. R. Pod- 
uqiore, Lieut. Col. H. Wooilhousc. 

Afith liegt. Lieut. Col, Com. W. Mun- 
ro, Lieut. Col. F, Bowes. 

A'^thRcgt. Lieut. Col. Com. A. Moles- 
Wi)rth, Lieut, (’ol. A. Morrin. 

48/7* Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. M. L, 
Pereira, Lieut. Col. J. Lindsay. 

49/7* Regt. Lieut. Col. Com. D. New- 
all, Lieut. Col. T. Beckett. 

SOthJRgt. Col.A.M‘Dowall} Lieut. 
Col. G. Wau-h. 


BOMBAY, 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Otstlc . — June 12. Mr. H.B. 
Morris to be Acting Assistant to the 
Accountant General, and Civil Auditor. 
-^17. Mr. J. H. Cherry to be Colleetur 
in the Northern Conkan ; Mr. A, Craw- 
ford to be Collector at Ahmedubad; 
Mr. J. B. Simson to he Sub-Gollector 
at Sholapure j Mr.T. Williamsou to be 


ll^st Asdr^tflAibtotlMrG^elkeitdr at Podha; 

and Acting Collector. 4b>Raira; Mr. 

to 
• A. 


d.H. Jackson to be First Assistant 
tHe Collbctop at 'Ali'med'afod*:^^^ _ 
l^teel Mar- 

bL’ilie D^e- 


ribtt tone Criming, JucL, . 
kan ; Mr. A. Bell Assistaiitdittb teo j 
Mr. A. Elphimtou«fc Acting^Rejpster at 
Kaira.; Mr..M. BrairA> Spcond Adbig 
Register at Abmedabadj . >Mr. T. R. 
W ei>b,.Reg:ister in the Sontberu p)ukan« 


lECCLESIASyiqAjL. AP^Qlf I’ME.NT. 

Bombay CastU<, J^ril27’^Tk\tRev^ 
M. Davis^ B.- A. to l^Jdtiior Chaplain 
at Poona, in the room bf the Rev. R. 
Ward, A. M. 

MlLl’^’AnV AtPOINTMEXfsf. 

Bombay Castlpt_ 8,— Lieut. T, 

Milne, 1st Regt. L. C. to be Adjutant, 
vice Hunter, dated 7 June 1821 ; Lieut. 
D. Cunningham, 2dRegt. L. C, to be 
Adjutant, and Lieut. A. Urquhart to})e 
(Quartermaster and Interpreter, dated 
7 June 1824 } Lieut. E. Stewart, 2d F.u- 
riAiban Rogf.^ tf> be Adjutant*, Lieut, 
J. P. Cummii'g to be (Quartermaster; 
and Lieut. J, U. Phillips to act as Quar- 
termaster during the absence of the 
latter; datwl/ June, 

12.— Lieut Barlow, 23d Regt. N. I. 
to the charge of the Commissaridt De- 
partment in Candeish, vice Parr, ap- 
pointed to the Ailjcy. of 7th Rugt. N, I. 

M A n'l S R DRPAHTMENT. 

Bombay Caslle^ April 8. — The lion, 
the Governor in Council having been 
pleased to abolish' the rank of Com- 
mander in the Honourable .Company’s 
Marine, and to increase tlic number of 
.Senior and Junior Caj)taius to twelve 
of each rank, the following Promotions 
arc made; date of rank 12 April 1821: 

Junior Captains — Richard Morgan, 
George Walker, Daniel Ross, William 
Thomas Graham— to bp Sen. Captains, 

Commanders— Wm. Md.xfield, Philip 
Maugban, David Jones, Win. Arrow, 
Henry Hardy, Chas. J. Maillard, John 
Crawi’ord, Rich. E. Goodbridge— First 
Lieutenant Thomas Tanner — to he 
Junior Captains, 

Lieut. James J. Robinson to be Se- 
cretary and Accountant to the Marine 
Board, and Marine Judge Advocate, 
date of Appointment 28 Feb. 1824. 


CEYLON. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

May 7. — David Stark, Esq. to be First 
Assistant in office of Chief Secretary to 
Govermneut; J. G, Forbes, Esq. to be 



* 4 


Cdlecfor of.iili^V<eSliicf«ndCn«rto«9. fon 
Di^ricfc.offia3k.nMt ,j|['. . . .r;i; 



Pfttrtl); Esq. io 

G^flf€‘■cto^of ■'ReveMUcf iiiiA* Customs fm* 
District of Gartc y Jf. G. i^orbes, Esq, td 
bt^ Provindal’ Judge of JafFnapatam, 


July 1.— “Ritb. P^rin, Esq.' to be'Co- 
lonlal Agetit 'itib Uoiuioii^ in room^of 
Rigkt lk)u.> W. Huskissbuv resignpit^ 
Dll vid Stork,' Piiiq. to be CoUectoe of 
Customs for Poit of Colombo, and Ex- 
port aijiji , Ijinpurt Warebousc-ket'per ; 
E.Elettcrmau,’Esq. to be first Assist, 
iu Chief Secretilry*s Urtioic., 


,/ U'x ,>n/.P®fANQ/ V " "i- 

.|CiSf^l,tAP|»OIWTM]^TS» 

. P«b^;2t).-v>Mr-rR»ibjbqtpou .tq\b^ Act- 
ing AccoHntn;nt;[and. Auditor duriug 
absence of iMr« Crpcrgft ; Xlr. 
Maingy to ba.l^pperintepdeut.pf P^iut 
W«Uc$ky,i iMP'iJMnderson tp.ppJPay- 
master awl M^alay 'franslator %•» 
Mb.VV. M. Willlajns to.be 
Dep. Sec. to Gov. and Sub. Traasureri; 
Mr. JjjtVcir to be Civil Storekeeper aiid 
Commissary of Supplies ; E. 'A* 
Blundell , to be Dep,uty Collector of 
Customs and ^^tmdRi‘vcnuq ; Mr* P. O* 
Caruegy to bo iDop>, Accountant , and 
Auditor, and Account. Gen. to Court of 
Judicpiture j -T. .W. Toosey to be 
Assist, to Collector of Customs and 
Land Revenue; Mn J, U. Cu]^age to 
be Assist, to Sec. to Gov. ami AssUt^ to 
Hon. -Governor in itb^t^DeparUneuti ■ 


.7 ' 


BIRTlis, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL.- 

fliW/z^.—April 2, At‘Dum Duui,tbe 
lady of Lieut. Laureiison, of the Artil- 
lery, of a (laughter ; at ('alcutta, Mrs. 
S. Eininor, of a son ami heir.’ .1. At 
Dacca, Mrs. C. Leouard, of a daughter, 
4. At Huri'isol, tlie wile of Mr. 8. J. 
Beubow, of a daughter; at Calcutta, 
Mis. J. Savigiiy, or a^sou. 8. At My- 
nieiiainu^, Mrs. J, Uadcliffe, of a sou. 
1). At Julrtac, the lady of Cant. ^V. 
Lock, of 11. 'M. the Nijjam’s Ilors?, 
of a daughter. 11. At Calcutta, Mrs. 
J.MadgeJuo. ofasoH ; atCliittagotig, 
the ladv of Capt. J. Tailor, Dep. Ass. 
Com. (tciieral, of a daughter ; at Cal- 
cutta, the l.Kly of Capt. C. E. Smilli, of 
tile bliip John Aflalii, of a Son and heir, 
12. AtMasulin^tam,. the lady of Major 
AV ahal), of ^ daughter, 13, At Calclitta, 
Mrs. F. Sinacs.of a sou ; at Fort Wil- 
liam, the lady'of Lieut, Graham, 2otli 
Begt. N. 1. of a still-born child; at 
Calcutta, ibc lady of J.C. Burton, Esq. 
ol a daughter, 15. At Calcutta, the 
Jady of A. Aladtier, Ksq. of a son. JO. 
At Burdwau, thq lady of the Rev. Mr, 
Peroime, of a sou. 19. At Calcutta, 
Mrs. J. D'Cruz, of a son, 21.' At Cal- 
cutta, the lady of T. B. Swiiihoe, Esq. 
of a daughter; ^ EDiehpore, the lady 
ol Lieut. Ridout of tlic Nizam’s Service, 
of a daughter. 23. At Allahabad, the 
lady of Lieut. Wood of the Artillery; of 
a son. 29.' At Keitali, the lady of Capt, 
BiL, 2lnstj;uther,of 6th Light Cnvalry,- 


of a sou; >t'A^ah, the lady of Major 
J. Nesbitt, 2d Batt.'Sd Regt. N. I. of a 
sou. 30. At Garden Reach, tlie lady 
of Lieut, P, Bcllqw, of 31st Kcgt. N'. L 
of a daughter. May 7. At Mecirfit, 
lady of T. Jacks^ou, Esq. Surgeon of 
H. M.’s 1 1th Regt. of a daughter. , 9.' 
At Azimgurgh, the lady of W.’T. Ro- 
beitsoii, Esq. ofC, S. ofa daughter; 
Mrs. J. SiocUir, of a sou. 11. Mrs. L^ 

M. D’Lauoijgirodt^, of a soil. ife. At 
Saugor,the lady of'Capt. H. Ross, 21 st 

N. 1. of a sou. 25. At Myinerising, 
Mrs. M. Gordon of a daughter, June 1. 
At Necmutcli, the lady of Capt. (k W. 
Mosely, 4t.h Local Horse, of a son. 10. 
At AIo/.uller|)orc, the lady of T. T. 
Dashwood, Es(i. of a daughter.' 5.' The 
lady of A. PereJra, Esq. of a d mghti^t ; 
at Tricliitlopoly, tlie lady of Ca])t Ful- 
lerton (»f adfiughter. 9.Alrs.Galjb’,reKtt 
of the late Capt. Gabb, 31th N.I. of a 
daughter. 10. Mr’s. J! Patton, of Bar- 
rlpOre, of a son. 12. The lady of T. 
Pakcnliam, E*q. C. S. of a soil. 13. At 
Chowriiighee, the lady of S. Fraser, 
Esq. C. S. of a son. 17. The lady of B. 
Ferguson, Esq.' of a daughter. 18. At 
Delhi, the lady of Capt. T. F. llutchin- 
souy of a «on. 19. the lady of J, J. Uugg, 
Eaq. of a daughter. 20. I'he laily of 9*, 
Maokiljop, Eb(;. of a son. 21, Mrs., F. 
Uoi^zalt, of a son ; at Scaldah, 

Fleiuiijg, ofa son, 22. The lady, of ^1, p, 
M. Read, lisq. of a- son. 23. Mrs. R. 
Mauly, of a son; atDaccai tliq lady of 
Capt, 11, h. White, Brigade M^jor 





Chittagon;^ of Miir$>JfiiSvRf. 
a SOU'. 25^ AiPu6i(litAii^«tli»l:aify df 
L^t Vaufiul%>7of/ Ar^iyV' iof A 
4l«vgliterj Mm Ji VAnkfenbergi* bf « 
d«ugbte«t;< .26. Mrs. R-i-Georgs, of a 
danghlai^r •^4ily’5t. The) lady ^ofM^Gis^ 
lN(iie,*Biq;hfafaB; ^^'AsDuiBilhiail, 
the la^ of Ca|»t. Parlby of idtilhliry, of 
asoik Si'Mitfe. F. Ckioo^) of « deof^ter ; 
at Chbwrbghcer the-lady «£ C. Stewart^ 
Bsq.df a>^soii.. Mrs. H. Clark, of A 

daii^ter. 

JmrriageSi•*^^pt\l3, At Cakatta, J» 
Bnsb, £6q.'f!AMlss.Aiili)aMo0re; Cajlft 
TJ iiowarri^ of tbi; €OuAtry Servke, to 
Miss Mi A. S. TLchboVbe. ■ 8. At Sau* 
goi^ Mr. P. llaiapton, Assistant Apt>« 
thecary, to Miss M. SiDsmonds. 16. At 
Calcutta, M. 1). Pore], Essf. of Chaader- 
oagore, to Miss M. HamUton of Chm^ 
siirah. 12. At Gavmpdre,' Ji^Douglab'^ 
Ksq. of Mortulabad, to'Miss C. Carter. 
19. At CaleUtta, J. D. Smith, Esq. eldest 
son of Rev. D. Smith of Worcester, to 
Caroline Birch, third daughter of the 
late Cnpt. Gray, MusteroMaster of H. 

M. *s forces in ^ngal. 21. Mr.G.Gogerly 
to Miss A. L. U. Ferris, *daugh ter of the 
late P. Ferris, Esq. 23. At Bareilly, 
S» Hampton, £sq. of Bengal Army, to 
Miss E, Hall, eldest daughter of Major 
T. Hall, commantKng Bareilly Prov. 
Batt, 27, In Turkley cantonment, 
Lieut. T. Warlovr, of Bengal Engineers, 
to Miss M. P. Ord, May 1. At Hiis- 
singabad, R. Jardine, Esq. I2th Bengal 

N. I. to Sliss C. M. Mullins. 2. At 
Fnttyghin', Mr. W. Jacob to Miss 
Tahircai). 3. At Cawnpore, Lieut. W. 
J. Maevitie, Regt. of Artillery, to Miss 
C. Campbell, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
A. Campbell. 12. At St. John's Cathe- 
dral, Lieut. G. H, Edwards, 1 Batt. 7th 
N.I . to Miss Finch ; at Chandernagorc, 
Mr, J. Wiiitou to Miss M. F. Poircl, 
only daughter of Mr. J, D. Poirel, 
Indigo-plaufer. 15. J. Ritncid, Esq. to 
MissLierop, danghtcrof D.Lierop, Esq. 
Indigo-planter} at Calcutta, Mr. D. 
Comes i«) Miss C. Swaris ; Mr, J, Mar- 
tin to MissA. Dcssa; J. Ferrar, Esq. 
to Miss R. Dias. 20. At Cawiipore, 
Capt. J. Herring, 28th Regt. N. I. to 
Maria Ann, third daughter of J.Wright, 
Esq . 29. At Calcutta, J . Robertson, Esq. 
to Aurora, daughter of the late D. B. 
Dias, Esq. June 19. At Calcutta, Mr. 
F. Valentine to Miss J. Roberts, eldest 
daughter of Mr. F. Roberts of Calcutta ; 
at Bankipore, Lieut. Col. R. A. C. Watr 
son, commanding 44th Regt. N. I. to 
Miss A, Watson. 25, At Calcutta, B. 
Golding, Esq. of Hon. Comp. C. S. to 
Mrs. E. P. Sealy. 26. At Calcutta, R. 
Sf unders, Esq. of Hon, Comp. C. S, to 


Mfs. iBk JSsq^ 

CaptaindinCoupt^ 

S.LAimleyi MivJ.BettiU|pi^4rllioMi$s 

aE^-MiUs./) ,?r‘. 

, Deaihti*^Apr^ 6: .On Jus yn^:firo 9 i 
Cox'S ^Basan/A- ’^cdhugaL]^, M, 
D. , F^llow^ of the iHpyalColle^' 
gkuns of Edinburga^^giid A^lWiSiw 
H.G,.^ervke. 

Commissary . jA Gapopoie^* . • At 
Rassa Pagla, • bja , Highnasa Priaca 
Ahmed Shah, one of the sons of Tipppo 
Saltan. 15> >Mrs, iGcaoe Mekalfei 
jadyof T.T. Metcalfe, £fq.,.Q|jlb^C&d| 
Service, ageii28 years.' 22. At Sau|^^ 
in his. 29th year, Mr A. B«urnfield,lata 
of the U. C. Marine. 23. At Kamptae, 
John, ibe infant son of Capt. H. C, 
Barnard, Ist bat. 2,dUi N. L 24. Al 
Calpiot Georgiana^ thoinfant.daugbtfc 
of J.G. Bi'uce,! £84}., aged five years. 
28. At Meerut, Mr. Alex. Guthrie, agfd 
20 years. May 4. On the banks of the 
Gogra, near PitmilUe, whilst on a 
shooting excursion^ Capt. .WeSmith, 
U. M> 1 1th Lt. Draga. 7. At Serain- 
pOfc, Capt, John name, of the Pen- 
sion Establishment^ and late of the 
Bengal Artillery, ag^45 years. 8. At 
Benares > Frances Jane, the infant 
daughter of Lieut. W. Turner, 1st bat. 
29th regt., and Adj. of the Benares, 
Prov. Bat. 11. AtSerarapore, Elizabeth 
Mary Ann, the only daughter of Mr. 
John Mondies, aged seven years. 12. 
The infant son of E. R. Coser, Flsq. 13, 
At Jessore, Caroline, the infant daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Thomas, Missionary. 16, 
The infant daughter of Mr. W. H. Pain^ 
aged 16 months. 17. At Ramghur, in 
the lulls, Brev. Cap. W. Walker, of the 
Invalid Establishment. 18. At Midna- 
pore, of fever, Murdoch Macleod, Esq., 
Assist. Surg. of that station. 27. At 
Hyderabad, Lieut. H. Russell, 12 Reg. 
N. I. 29. Mr. J. H. Rickabey. 30. 
Master H. A. Fitzgerald, aged one year. 
31. At Kidderpure, Edward, the infant 
son of Mr. D. Shearman ; at Lucknow, 
Julia Margaret Martin Baillie, the in- 
fant daughter of George Baillie, Esq., 
Surgeon to H. M. the King of Oude, 
aged three years. June 1. At Masuli- 
patain,H.W. Pears, Esq. 3. At Cawn- 
porc, Mrs. Mary Duhan, wife of Mr. 
James Duhan, merchant, aged39 years. 
4. Mrs. E, Ham, the lady of H. Ham, 
Esq., an Assistant in the Territorial 
Department, aged 23 years. 10. John 
Halkerston, Esq., M. D., Assist. Surg., 
aged 23. 1 1. At Cawnpore, of a severe 
fever, Helen, the lady of VV. A. Venour, 
Esq., !n charge of the medical duties at 
that station. 12. In Fort William, 
Arabella, the wife of Lieut. H, Doniii'' 





ftf; 44ih tH^Hi hgUi 04. M 
Wtwiilithc lc«i^ M4ib«4;fdw 
^ Uil/. H. LadUo^ 

son of Mr* Laekcuytif the Pilot Stnric^^ 
aseO t^rOTiCMh, ; 17/ Mo. Oohn Bo^^rs, 
s«h.'4^ Mary Mellick* 

neaoaS} l|C(>hd>daiifhter' of the late P. 
Ba^P^; «fed42. 22. Mt. J. A. 
Tl^iMirtHtfJ'fnlffi ftimiilt tn the Marine 
piftyii4tfete»yAhi8;#4‘40, 23. Mr..JL. 'Ti 
Jacoby of the fintl of Messrs. Sheppard 
and Co., a^d 24'^ at A^, of a fever, 
FreZeii^)iarMarihde l^renoa, Catholic 
Bislibpof Thibet. ' '24. Mr. C.' Simon, 
25. At Parneab^ of an inflasn- 
ttiatioit inibebMiln,'Mrr Jantee Leioea* 
ter, a^n2K 26. At Cavtnpore, the in* 
font 'dau^ter' of €apt. Reynolds, 63d 
Regt.; Wm.'^Siret, tDo iufhnt child of 
Mr. J.Siret^a^ed^dnys. 28. Drowned 
In conseqOebce of the din^ upsetting ^ 
Richard Thomson, Esq., Surgeon of 
sl^p Princess- Charlotte. .10. At Kid* 
derpord School, W'. Edmund, the eldest 
son of^Mr. D.'Sh^armanj Head Master, 
aged six years ; Master S. Boiicaii, the 
infant sori of S.'H. Bnileau, Bsq. ; Mi\ 
T. Andrew, ienior; aged 46. July 6. 
Jnliana M, pitt:geTai(i, ddi^btcr of T. 
C. Fitzgefald, Ksq,, of the Geueral De- 
partment, aged 17 moiiihs. Ok' Mr. 
John Williams, sen., aged 46. 

MADRAS. 

JBfrfks.^May 4. AtVepery, Mrs. R. 
Engles, of a daughter, ‘28. At Telli- 
cherry, Mrs. A. Chambers, of a <laugh- 
ter. June 3. At Vepery, Mrs. D. W; 
Paul, of a daughter. 4. At Palaverain, 
the lady of Capt. J. R. Cotlfrey, of a 
son. 5. At Cochin, the lady of M. 
SurgoTi, Esq. of a son ; at Trichi- 
Bopoly, the lady of Captain Fullerton, 
of Engineers, of a daughter. I'i.^The 
lady of Majf)T Marrett, 9th Native 
I. , of a son, 17. At -Berhampore, the 
lady of Major Hackett, 47th N. I., of a 
son. 20. At Ihirsewakunv, the lady of 
Lieut. J. C, Pudner, H, M.’s' 69th Regt, 
of a daughter ; at Bolanrum, the lady 
of Capt. Oliphant, Nizam’s Engineers, 
of a daughter. 21. Mrs, P. Fergusson, 
of a daughter. 2.1. Mrs. .Smith, of a 
daughter. 25. At Pondicherry, the 
lady of Capt. C. Smith, 12th N. 1., late 
of 2d bat. 8th N. I., of a son. 28. At 
Vepcsry, the wife of Conductor Hamil- 
ton, of a daughter. 29. At Trichino- 
poly, the lady of Ens, J. MacGregor, 
H. M. Royal Re^mcnt, of a. son; at 
Cannanore, the wife of Mr. Coiuiuctoi; 
T. Harris, of Ordnance Depart., of a 
daughter, July 3. The lady of Cornet 
«>ddam, 2d L. C., of a sou ; at Vellore, 
the lady of Capt, Cox, A, C, General, of 


d* am^ Mai^lttptey ^d^lai^ofiiOayl;^' 

W. iM«vbg,i50li.N. I,^a»dBMg^ 
13.: TJter lady of MajoiBi)ibqpi6r,^f usml 
19.: Tbtt lady ofML Oarti^ Assmtant 
Surgeon: Sestrie; of a daughter 26k 
The lady of R. Fvaler JLtwU, Escf^ol M 
daughter. ‘27. The lady of Capt«Cliaae^ 
of a daughter. ■ ^ , 

U At Nagpote^ 
George Adam, Esq..^ Siirgeon> M^fa# 
EstabU^ient, tO Ma^ Rick^i 
daughter of the late G. Ricketta, £sq« 
df Madras. 5. At ^oonamollee, John 
Morton^ Eeq., Madras* ^bkdical £»tn* 
blishment, to: Aphia T., aeconddanghr 
tec of the. late W. T. Boyce, B4q., Of 
Mallow^ Ireland.; . at >St. GaOrge’f 
Church, T. ’E. Higginson, Esq., of the 
Supreme Court of Madras, tu Miss 
Fanny Clay. 22. 'At -St. Thomas’s 
Mount/ Major H. iiwz^na, 25th N. L, 
to Miss Ann Merbm. 'Ju^ 7. At Stk 
George’s Church, T. M. -Lane, Esq.^ 
Superiutendent of the Eye Infirmary* 
to Eliza, daughter of \V. Thfomaooi 
£sq., M. D. Wexford, Ireland. 

. l}eattui.-^Mi,y 1. At Trauquebom 
Mr. Andrew Gantz, aged ‘57. 4^ At 
Nag|)ure, Capt. Stewart, Ifidi N. L, 
Superiutendent of Survey in those ter- 
ritories. 5. At CoudapUIy, Major John 
Hall, 2d bat. N. L. 7. At Triehl- 
nopoly, the Rev. Manuel Evaristo Cor- 
rea, Vicar Missionary of Portagoody, 
ill the diocese of Trichinopoly, aged 46» 
8. At Royapooiain, Pascal Defries, 
Esq., second son of Adrian Defrica, 
Ksq., aged 25. 13. Mr. James Barrett, 
second son of the late Col. T. Bairetl^ 
of His Highness the late Nabob Oindut 
ul Urarah’s service, aged 38. 16, Mw$ 
Maria Macpliersoii, gjrand-daughter of 
the late Col. T. Barrett, aged 14. 19. 
Ofcliolera, at Biirrah Sotaiiah, Capt* 
A. 11. Johnstone, of tlie 6th L. C. 20. 
In his 84th year, T. Hickey, Esq. 23; 
At Diinhutty, Neelghcrry Hills, th^ 
infant son of Capt. B, Blake, 23d rogW# 
aged seven months ; at Jaulnuh, Elijah 
John, youngest sou of Lieut. J. S. Im*» 
pey, Lstbat. 8th N. I., aged ten mouths, 
26. At St. Tlioin^, of cholera, William 
Henry, the only son of tlic late Lieut. 
Bogle, loth N. I., aged two years. 
T-Juue 11. At Triplicane, C. Vadag.* 
nery late Head in the Office 

of the Boartl of Revenue. 14. At Cud- 
dalorc, the infant daughter of Capt. 
Sim, of Fhigineers. 16. Anna Maria 
Susana, the infant daughter of F. Alex- 
ander, Esq., aged three years. 20. At 
Kilpauk, of tliolera, L. A. Uevicunc, 
Esq., aged 19 ; T. Gcllibi’and, Esq., 
Sberiif of Madras ; at Vizagapatam, 
John Smith, Esq., Collector and Magis- 
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trate of that district AtCuddalorc, 

C'oiuUu’tor J. Leonard. 24. At Secun- 
derabad, Richard, the infant son of Mr. 
C. M‘Carthy, Conductor of Ordnance ; 
at Baiifl^alore, Capt. H. T. Rudyerd, 
Agent of the Gun (’arriage Manufac- 
tory at Scringapatain, a distinguished 
officer of the Madras Artillery. 26. At 
Cannanore, of fever, Lieut. l)a\id 
Bruce, 40th N. I. (late 2d hat. 20tli 
regt.) , aged 21 ; at Salem, R. J. Hunter, 
£sq., of the firm of Messrs. Arhuthnot 
ami Co. 27. At Belgaum, C'apt. M. 
Kemble, 1st L. C., and Assist. Adj. 
Gen. of field force. 29. At Black Town, 
Jane, the infant daughter of Mr. N. 
Currie, Coiiducjor of Ordnance. 

BOMBAY. 

Jlirths . — June 24. At Hurnce, the 
lady of the Rev. John Stevenson, of a 
son. 24. At Tannah, the lady of Evan 
H. Baillie, Esq., Judge and Criminal 
Judge of the Northern Conkan, of a 
daughter. 27. At Surat, the lady of J. 
Vibart, Esq., of a daughter. July 3. 
The laily of the Rev. T. Carr, of a son. 
4 . At Colabah, tlie Indy of Lieut. 
Schoop,of H. M. 67th regt., of a daugh- 
ter. 6. At Surat, tlie lady of the Rev. 
H. Jeffrey, of a sou. 7. At Bankolo, 
the lady of the Rev, A, Crawford, of a 
daughter. 10. At Poona, tlie lady of 
Lieut, Col. O’Honaghue, 11. M. 47th 
Regt., of a son. 12, At Mr. Jeafl rea- 
son’s, Bvculla, the lady of Lieut. Pro- 
byii, 17th N, I., of a daughter ; at Ma- 
2agon, the lady of Capt. L. C. Russell, 
of the Artillery, of a sou. 

Marrutge . — June 28. At Surat, G, 
Grant, Esq., of the Civil Ser>k’e to 
Mary, third daughter of the late W, 
Ironside, Esq., of Houghton le Spring, 
Durham. 

Deaths . — June 26. At Poona, Lieut. 
R. S. Gibson, 6th N. I. July 4. At 
Ahmedabnd, Isabella, infant daughter 
of Caj)t. R. Strutherland, 13th regt., 
N. I. At Colahali, Lieut. J, Hall, 24th 
regt., N. I. Capt.G.E.S, Plaisted, lUth 
regt., N. I. 

CEYLON. 

Mari'iuges . — IHareh 30. At Co- 
lombo, 2d Lieut. J. Rodney to Miss 
Ann Boyce. May 5. , At St. John’s 
Church, Jaffnapatam, Mr. De La 
Rambeje to Miss C. De Rosayro. 29. 
At Jatfnaputain, A. S. I’randie, of 
Moeltivoe, to Miss E. D. Tlicile. 

Deaths , — May 4 . At Colombo, Lieut. 


Scott piguey, K[..M. I6th Regt. 24. At 
Wlyan^odtfe, Onhis road to Colombo, 
Lieut. F. O’Hara, H. M. 16th Regt. 
25. At Kandy, of remlttetit fcA'^er, the 
Hon. Sir. John XyoyiY, Bari;.’ t ‘ 

PENANG. . 4 ^ 

Death , — May 23. Capt.W'^Mnoi^^ 
of the Bombay Marine, and I'st Assist, 
to Master Attendant of Caitutta. < 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Bh'ths. — DecemherO. At Edinburg, 
the lady of G. Govau, Esq. M. D. of the 
Bengal Establishment, of a daughter. 
14. Ill Bryanstone-square, the wife of 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. of adaughter. 

Nov. 17. At Florence, 
Capt. D. Young, of the Bombay Army, 
to Mi.ss. J. S. Young, daughter of tfie 
late Professor Young of Glasgow. D6c. 
2. J. Echford, Esq. Capt. of the Ben- 
gal Infantry, to Mary, third daughter 
of J. A. Haldane, Esq. of George-street, 
I). At I^ortsca, Lieut.-Col. W, Wood- 
house, 44 Regt. Madras ,N. L to Mis? 
Lcggalt, of King’s 'I’erraco, Southsca. 
On the 27th inst. Charles Heard 
Beague, Esq. Royal Engineers, to 
Mary, oldest daughter ol the late 
Majiir-Gcneral James J’ringle, East 
India Company’s service, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir John Halkett, 
>f Pitfarron, Bart. 

Dcff///'?.— December 3. In Devon- 
shire-place, Anna, relict of the late T. 
Davies, Esep Advocate-General at Cal- 
cutta. 12. R. Crossby, Esq. R, N. 
Commander of the Madras Indiaman, 
after a short illness, brought on by his 
great exertions when that ship was 
driven 011 shore near Portsmouth, on 
the 22d of the preceding month. 18. 
At Soutiiainpton, Harriet, wife of 
Capt. Edward Fitzgerald,- of the 30th 
Regt. Bengal. N. 1. 

Nov. 20. At Broomhill, ncarBroiigh- 
ton-in-Furncss, in his 82d year, Major 
Gilpin, formerly on the Bengal Estab- 
lishment of the East India Company^ 

At his brother’s house, in Couper- 
street, Leith, 011 the 19th inst. at the 
advanced age of 75, Charles Smith, 
Esq. portait-painter iu London. "J hia 
distinguished artist, who was a native 
of the Orkney Islands, was for some 
time portrait'painter to the Imperial 
family of the Great Mogul, Shah 
Allum. 
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, By ^vr^vfu, of the Orpluiufi^ fr<Mu 
Boriihav, have vec<j!ived 
from 'tt^c seat of war of a late date, 
from which w4 wte^t the following : 

Gfikisettei CaihiuUafJuly 29. 

The foUowing. ropy of a ^spatch rec«5ivcd 
from Brigadier-t/Ciieral Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. C. B; and K. C. T. S., 
coniman^yig^thq British foi(:c's at Haii- 
gooii, 13 published lot general iuforina- 

j. BiRj-J^irice I had the honour of ad- 
diiewiing you ou the Kith ult.wc haw had 
several jiartijal atfairs with the enemy, ex- 
cept ip one .solitary instance, invaiiably 
sought for Qii our part^* and all ending in 
tlic stu nc biil ] iaut piun tier that has h hherto 
marked the gallant and intrepid conduct 
ofthc troops under my coiiunaiid.~Abont 
the end of last month, it was stated by 
some prisoners of yvi^r, and corroborated 
by a fow Uangooil people, tVho ,had 
escaped from the that the Buf- 
mesc chief had reedved positive Oidcl-s 
from court to make a general attack upon 
our line, and drive'us at onci; (Hit of the 
country. Knuy nidvemcut of liie enemy 
piainlv iiidicutid that soiiietlilng was ib- 
tended ; large bodies of iroops were, for 
two successive days, seen crossing the 
river aimve Kcmendine, from llu; Dallah 
to the Kuogoon side, and I felt ilie more 
inclined to give credit to tlic report, from 
being well aware that had any such order 
been received by the Bunnan (icneral, 
certain disgrace or cten decapitation 
would be the iiievitablc consequence of 
Ins disobeying it. On the morning of the 
1st inst. every doubt on the subject was 
wmoved. 'i'hree columns of tlie enemy, 
estimated at 1000 men each, were seen 
cros.sing the fnmt of our position , moving 
towards our right; and tiic jungle in 
Iroiit of the Great Dagon Pagoda, and 
along the whole extent of our line to the 
left, was occupied by a large force, luit on 
tills side, from the nature of the ground. 
It was impossible to ascertain either the 
disposition or strength of the enemy. 
The columns moving on our riglit soon 
came in contact with the piquels of the 
7th and 22d regiments of^Madras Native 
Infantry, which rcceivcdlhe attack with 
the greatest steadiness, none of them 
yieluinojone inch of ground, The enemy 
then peiu'trated in considerable force be- 
tween two of our piquets, aud took post 
on a lull about four hundred yards from 
our position, occupying an old Pagoda 
and some houses in front, from which 
tliey commenced a, feeble and harmless 
nre from some iingals and swivels. I 
instantly repaired to the point of attack 
with'agun and a howitzer from the Ben- 
Oriwitgl Hmklf Vcl, 4, 


gal ArtUk^vy,, au^,,torec ,epippaiues of 
Native Infantry, viz, ope coipiiany ql the 
7ih aa^ iyyo .q{ 5^2^ regiment, Wic 

whole tmdef tnc command of.Capta|ti 
JdnCs of tlieMtteV'coj’pSr ’i\ftertt short 
but well dircytod fife from the Krtillefy, f 
ordered Captain ' Jbhes Ip ailvance wiin 
his three companies iind drive theeiieifty 
from his jpost at flnf point of the bayonet, 
and I bad the stttislactitni of seeing nly 
ohler.scarrie<i iiitO’i.qrerffc in the most cool 
and gallant style ; tlie enemy flying hi 
every directioil totvards ■their fkvourite 
buuut, and only* place of safety, Ihe jun- 
gle. i)uring the firing on our rights par- 
ties of the Cneiny felt the phiuets along 
our line to the left, Imt never appeared in 
any force, and retired ,on the firsf.lire 
front pur ad v,aiic.c(l 'posts.- Ijius ended 
the mighty artacK that tvas fo have driven 
us into the Sea ; defeated vyllh the great- 
est ease by three weak companies 'of se- 
poys, and two pieces of artillery ; lU- 
thoufih such ml etieniy might be well 
appalled at the appearance of the whole 
British' line 'uiider arms, 

* FromHom^prisoilcrswho were token, 
I iira inflonuciV that 12,0(10 men were 
marched to the attiwk ; the loft cohimuB 
wcie ordered to t'ligugo with vigour, and 
as soon as thuyjnid succeeded in pene- 
trating our line, the attack was then, to 
have become general. Such were the 
ord,er;s issued. But nothing more con- 
tcmplihle than the conduct of the enemy 
on that day v^a« mcr witnessed. They 

K aid fog tlipir folly, by leaving at least one 
iindrcd men dcivd oti the field. We had 
not one man either killed or wouiidcii. 

‘ Before day-light on the following 
nioniing, some hundred men of the Dallah 
force entered the towui of Dallah, firing 
in the direction of our post. Captain 
Isaack, of the 8th .Madras Native Infan- 
try, coimiiamliug, iiuslied forwaid with 
a few men, and was, I regret to say, un.- 
fortunatoly slmt— the Burmese mutilat- 
ing hi.s body with tlm most savage bm- 
tauty during the few minutes it remain- 
ed in their rower. , , , 

' ‘ While the enemy abstained from con- 
verting their town to the jmrpose of an- 
noying us, I also respected and aft'orded 
it every protectiou, although uninhabited 
by one individual ; but when they thought 
proper to make it a mighty scene of sa- 
vage warfare, I razed it to the ground. 

♦ Numerous reinforcements daily joined 
the enemy’s army in our front— a thing 
much to be desired , as tending to increase 
the distr<‘ss and disconttmt already pre- 
vailing in their line.s ; and having observ- 
ed a (lis[>osili(m to rceross jiart of their 
force to the DaUah side of the river, I 
determined on tihe 8th instant to make 
as general an attack as the vei7 woody 
h 
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and inundated state of the country would 
possibly admit of. For that pnvpose, I 
formed the force to 'be employed into 
two columns of attack ; one proceeding 
by laud , under the emnmandof that excel- 
lent and indefatigable onicer, Brigadier- 
General M‘Beau, for the purpose of sur- 
rounding the enemy on tlie land side ; 
while I, with tlie otheiv, proceeded by 
water to attack their stockaded piwltion, 
along the banks of llie river/in front. 
To this post tlie enemy aitpeured to at- 
tach the greatest iinportaiice ; and the 
stockades were so constiucled cis to af- 
ford mutual support, presenting ditlicul- 
ties apparently not to he overcome with- 
out a great sacrifice of lives. I therefore 
resolved to try tlie cflcct of shelling, -and 
consulted w'itii Captain IMarryat upon the 
employment of sneh armed vessels as lie 
might select to breach, in the event of 
our mortar praclice not succeeding. 'I'lie 
shells were thrown at too great a dis- 
tance to produce the desiicd ell'ect, and 
the swampy state of the eountiy would 
not admit of any advance. The armed 
vessels, \iz. the Satellite transport (lately 
in his Majesty’s servicej, the Hoii.Com- 
])any’s cruisers Teigninouth and 'I’lietis, 
commanded by Captain Haidyand Lieu- 
tenant Greer, and the i’eiiang Govcrii- 
inent yacht, the Jessie, CapUin I*oynton, 
the wnolc under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Fazer, of his Majesty’s ship Larue, 
now took their stations ai'cording to 
a disposition made hy Captain Marryat, 
and ojiened a fire wnieh soon silenced 
that of fourteen pieces of artillery, 
swivels, and musketry from the stocK- 
adcs, and in one hour the preeouceited 
signal of breach practicable, was dis- 
played at the main-mast head. The 
troops, as pnniously arranged, entered 
their boats on the signal neiiig made, 
consisting of a detail of the 3d, 10th, 
and 17th native infantry, commanded iiy 
Major Wahab, of the latter corps, or- 
dci’cd to lead the attack, and supported 
by Lieutenant- Colonel Goiiwin, mth 
two hundred and sixty men of his Ma- 
jesty's 41st regiment, and one company 
from the Hon, Company's Madras Kiiro- 
pean regiment. 'I’he assault w'as made- 
in the best order and handsomest style ; 
Major Wahab, with the native infantry, 
lamled, and immediately attacked the 
breach, while Lieutenant-Colonel God- 
win, almost at the same instant, pushed 
ashore a little higher up, and entered the 
W'ork by escalade ; the enemy kept up a 
sharp out ill-directed fire while • the 
troops were landing, but as usual fled on 
our making a lodgment in the place. I 
now ordered Col. Godwin to re-emhark 
with the detachment ot the 4 1st regiment 
and attack the second stockade, which 
was immediately canied in the same 
style. Tlie thli-d stockade was oiicnated 
by the enemy. 


‘ ITie cool and mllant conduct of both 
European and Native .troops on this 
occasion was to me a most gratifying 
.sight. To the otfleers and men of the 
breaching vcs.sels every praise is due; 
and I much regret that .severe .indis- 
losition prevented Captain Marryat from 
icing present to witness the result of 
his arrangements. 

‘ Tlu! inundated state of the country 
did not admit of any communication 
with Brigadier-General M‘Bean from 
the shijiping, nor did I know the result 
of the (mcrations of his coluniu until I 
returiicu to Uaiigoon in the evening. 
Niithiiig could he more brilliant and suc- 
cessful I He took 1>y assault seven strong 
stockades in the most rapid succession, 
tlirowlngtlic enemy into the utmost con- 
sternation : and he had also the good 
fortune to fall in with a large body flying 
from n stockade at^ .eked hy the shinning, 
of whom a great number were killed, 
'rhe Biigadicr-Gcm'rnl assures me the 
aulour of Ins cui imn was irresistible, 
and .Nneuki) Inghly I'f the aide aid he re- 
ccivoa Ironi Biigudier M’Creagh. He 
also leports most favourably upon the 
judicions and gallant style in wiiieh Ma- 
Sale and Frith, of his Majesty’.s 13rh 
and 38th regiments, led the trooj)s under 
their respectiie commands, 

* Ten stock- d (‘8 were thus taken from 
the enemy in one day, and upwards of 
(BOO) eight hundred of his best troops 
were left dead on the ground 38 pieces 
of artillery, 40 swivels, and 300 muskets 
were also captured, a loss of no small 
importance where fire-arms arc so scarce, 
'riiree of the enemy'.s chiefs, whose 
name.s are not yet known, w'cre found 
among the dead, The chief destruction 
of the enemy was by the land column. 

‘ Our loss has been comnai-ativcly 
smaU--40 rank and file killcc. ; 1 Cap- 
tain and rank and file wounded. 

‘To Brigadier-General M'Bean my 
particular tnanks are due upon this and 
on all occasions. To Lient.-Colonel Tidy 
and Major Jackson, Deputy Adjutant ana 
Quarter Master Generals, and to my 
personal Stalf, 1 feel very much indebted 
for their indefatigable exertions in car- 
i-ying on the dutie.s of the service occa- 
sionally under every disadvantage 3 and 
I al.so beg leave to bring to the notice of 
the Supreme Government the name of 
Lieut.-Coloncl Snow, Deputy Adjutants 
General to the Madras division, whose 
ability, zeal, and activity 1 have oftjn had 
occasion to remark. 

* 1 cannot conclude without ajain ad- 
verting to the high feeling which ani- 
mates eveiy corps and every soldier un- 
der my command, Their patience in 
frequently undergoing the greatest fa- 
tigue, marching over a country almost 
wnollv under water, merits every praise, 
and tlieir intrepidity and valour, wlicn- 
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erer the enemy can be found, cannot be 

sufficiently extolled 

* A. Campbell, Brigadicr-Gcncral. 

« Head-quartew, Uangoon, 

July nth, 1824. 

<8th,Jnly. Total— Killed ; 1 captain, 
1 sulmdar, I sergeant, and 6 rank and 
file. Wbunded : 2 captains, 4 sergeants, 
3 corpoi'als, fifi rank and file, and 1 lascar. 
Missing : 1 rank and file. 

‘2d Battalion Btli Native Infantry- 
Name of officer killed : Captain C. H. 

Istiflckf 

* His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry- 
Names of officers wounded: Brevet Cap- 
tain Knox Barrett, severely, arm ampu- 
tated; and Captain Jolmsun, severely 
and dangerously. 

(Signed) F.S.TIDY, 

^ Lieut.-Col. D. A. G. 

* By command of the Govenior-Geiic- 
ral in Council. 

‘ GEORGE SWINTON, 

‘ Secretary to Government.' 

It was rumourcil at Rangoon that the 
Bengal Division of the army would be 
removed to Chittagong, leaving Uaiigoou 
to ihe care of the Madras force. An at- 
tack on Pega was also talked of. 

From the Bomhaij V.onrkr of August 
21, 1824. 

We are hajipy in being able to lav the 
following particulars lirfon' our reauers : 
—We before mentioned that the position 
occupied hy our troops in ad\ ance, was 
very strong; notwitlistanding this, on 
the 1st Insrant, about noon, tin* cncinv, 
who liad been actually engagi'd in con- 
centrating his force ior many days, ad- 
vanced in great numbers, directly in 
fiont, shouting and cheering. Our men 
v>ere kept (|uiet and steady till they 
readied a ridge of a copse of wood, close 
to our advanced sentries. At t Ins snot 
they liad about 2,000 men— having left 
about the same ii umber a short distance 
in tlic rear, by way of reserve: and it 
was believed that they had a much larger 
force in the back ground. When they 
got into the copse they opened a fire of 
musqiietry and jingals. As it was now 
ciidciit they intended an attack on the 
Sepoy lines, between our strongly ad- 
vanced posts and the town^ fifty Sepoys 
were detached to feel their intentions, 
'flic enemy attacked them ; but on the 
Sepoys advancing to the charge, the, 
whole 2,000 went to the right about, and 
lied— chased by the Scjioys— who killed 
and wounded about 50 of them, witliout 
the smallest casualty on our part.— From 
what could be learnt they liad not more 
than 125 muskets and 25 jingals on swi- 
'els, among the whole 2,000. 'fhe re- 
tnaindcr werearmed with spears, swords, 
mid fcQine even with sticks,— 'Fo add to 
their mishap, it so chancetl that 200 of 
the i3th Light lufautry, aud 200 of hi^'j 


Majesty's SBtli regiment, tinder Majors 
Frith aud Dennie, had that morning 
been out on different roads to reconnoi- 
tre^ and fell in with the iiufortnnatc fu- 
gitives in their retreat. We have not 
heard what lo.ss the enemy sustained 
from these meetings. 

The following anecdote is mentioned. 
‘ A Lance Corporal of the 13tli Light 
Infantry, who was employed in a boat 
in a small creek, was much annoyed by 
the enemy. He with two of his com- 
rades prepared an anilm>li. In a sliort 
time a boat full of the enemy came 
down. The triii fired when they came 
close, killed two, and wounded one. 
The remainder jumped overboard, ami 
swam away, with the exception of two 
who clang to* the lioat, with the wounded 
man. 'I'lic corporal haiiiig no other 
means of getting at them, lett his arms, 
and swam to the lioat, when he inado 
them all gethi and row him to the sliore. 
He afterwards brongh I all of them in as 
pri.soners.* On the tith instant, one 
liumlreil men from each of the Knropean 
regiment'j, were detached in two par- 
ties, %i/. those from the I3th Li mill In- 
fantry, 'list, and Madras F.nroman 
regiinent, went to tlie rigid, those from 
the 38th and 8!Hh to the left. The ob- 
ject was to reeoniioitrc a laigc puityof 
the enemy .said to be at work in a very 
thick wood about a mile from onr po>t.s. 
Both parlies in going pas'^ed a .stockade 
without seeing it ; one of tliem about 
mie hnnilred vards from it, tlio other at 
a shorter (list.mce. 'Hie paity to the 
right, in letnruing home, eanie sud- 
denly npoii it, and were for a short lime 
exposen to a lieavy iire fi<»m it, while 
the .sealing Jaddci.s were being hioiimld: 
up hv the pioneers. On their ari 'u.il, 
the detaehiuent.s of the, l.'itli and the. 
Madras Knropean regimi'iit instanlly 
.stormed and eanied the place. Captain 
Barrett, who eomniaiided the di'taeli- 
lucnt J>f tlie 13th, we regret to say, was 
wounded in tlu; arm, whieli has .since 
been amputated. Several men were 
also wounded, some with bricks and 
.stones ; none killed. 'I'lie enemy, the 
instant onr men iiioimted llie ladders, 
fled over the other .side of the .stockade, 
aiiiftscapcd. 

Oil the 8th, a large force under Bri- 
gadiers M‘Beaii and MThcagh, eonsist- 
mg of 250 men from each European re- 
giment, aud about 300 Native Infantry, 
were sent to attack three large .stoeka(]c.s, 
about four miles up the river. On ar- 
riving at the spot, the advance, under 
Brigadier M‘Creagh, was halted and 
formed in close columns of regiments 
as they arrived. After recoimoitcring 
the position, General M‘Bean ordered 
560 men of his Majesty’s Kith Jiight 
Infantry, and .38th regiment, under 
Major Sale, of the former regiment, 
.siipportcdby 200 Native Infantry, to c.sca- 
L 2 
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lade theiifarcfit stockade. Tlic mon moved 
off with their arms slung across their 
shouUlcr$$, and advanced to the place 
without firing a shot. The nioncers be- 
haved admirauly, placing theladders with 
much coolness and nrecision. The troo])S 
ino»uitcd very steadily, took the stockade, 
and* put every man to the sword, without 
a single man being Avounded i)!! our 
side; about 200 of the cnoiny were 
killed here. Tlie detachincfuts of the 
lilth and 3^lh then removed outside, 
while that of the 8!lth moved to attack a 
stockade to the loft, lloth parties were 
fired upon from another large one on the 
right, when the 13lh and 38th, having 
only tw'o ladders, instantly attacked it, 
and carried it also, without receiving a 
single w'onnd. About 100 of the etiemy 
were killed here. On getting possession 
of this stockatle it was found to be one 
of a chain of four-— the last the strongest 
of all. The second and third were car- 
rie(l with some trouble, not a scaling- 
ladder having been left. This was also 
elfected wit bout loss beyond two t)r tlacp 
Avounded. In these stockades the enemy 
lost about 250, inakiug their loss, b\ this 
party alone to this point, .550. So inany 
turn had been left in tlie eaptiued stock- 
ades, tliut oil socuiing the tliird, <uily 
100 men weie left to attack the strongest 
of all lieiiig nearly 12 feet high, and cou- 
tainijig not less tlian 1000 men, andhav- 
ing 20 gnus, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, containing all the cbiels. 

With tliese, however, Major Sale suc- 
ceeded in c)e<iring one face of the Avork, 
by taking jiost at a small port-bole for 
one of the guns, and firing muskets, as 
they were handed up to him—every shot 
telling. After a sliort time, the body of 
the enemy went over to tlie other side of 
the stockade. The Major, Avith a Icav 
men, then gj)t over the stockade. At tin? 
same time a narty of men had found 
a wicket wliicli they forced, and en- 
tered the Avoik. Abont_ 400 of the 
enemy instantly fell a sacrifice, Avith the 
lo.ss on our part of three kilh'd, and about 
14 wounded ; among the latter. Captain 
JohnstoJie, of his Majesty's Utli regi- 
ment. During tlie storm one of the Bur- 
mese chiefs 1 ushed out of a hut, aud at- 
ttu’ked a private of the 13th Avith his 
sword. He contrived to uuscrew tlie 
bayonet, and made a cut at his head, 
which passed through tlie top of his cat), 
through the tAvisted braid,, and even the 
scales, but Avithouf toucliiug his head, 
'i'he man staggered from the blow, and a 
second was just about to cut him down. 
The blow, howeser, was parried by 
Major Sale, avIio made a cut at tlie cbiel. 
Tlie latter uariially parried it, but not 
effecUiallv} hirtlie Xlajor's SAVordentered 
his scull,* and broke in two. He Avas, 
therefore, obliged afterwards to use his 
falleu enemy’s golden one. 

While th» was going on, on the 


Rangoon side, midcr Rvlgaffier-Oenenl 
MMkaii, Sir Archibald Campbell, vidth 
250 of the 31st regiment, and about the 
same inimber of Native Infantiy, vvith 
the flotilla, attacked and took three 
.stockades alluded to in orrr gdifoiiAl no- 
tice. Two hundred of the iVere 
killcti in these, and it is supposed at 
leastsix hundred w’cre wounded. Twelve 
iiieces of cannon fell into our lijinds 
liere. The terror created among the 
Burmese by these affairs is .said to be 
excessive. Upwairds of 900 bodies AV'eve 
found dead ; of these nearly (iOO' in the 
stockadi' last taken by the dctnchinenls 
of the 13t.li and 38th, under Major Sale. 
His conduct, in every letter we have 
seen, is stated to have been truly dis- 
lingui.slied ; and it is .said thiu ’more 
than twenty of the enemy fell*)y his 
sword. After secunii,|^ tlie golden one 
of the chief he had killed, lie was op- 
]>osed to anotlicr witli a .silver oue,-» 
Avhieh, after a \x‘iy sliort contest, also 
came into lil.s nosscssinn. It i.s supposed 
that Iron) botn .attacks the Burmese did 
not sustain a loss of less than three 
thousand men, killed and woundedi ’I’lie 
stoekaile, Avliich has been lenreseilterl as 
so foiinidalile, is i,ow consineiud as no- 
thing. The luddeis an' jilaced, our )nen 
mount, the enemy take to their bech. 

The affairs of the Bth liave inspired 
fresh spirits into all our troop.s, whicli 
had h»'gmi to dioop a little from pro- 
A’isions not being over plenty. By tliis 
time the scarcity must have disappeared, 
oe. the arrival of the a essi'ls from this 
jdace; some of Avhich Ave yesterday 
stated had entered the viA'cr as tile 
Alligator was coming out, 

A fcAv days before the affairs of the 
fith, the Burmese, who are stated at 
1 1,000 fighting men, made an attack on 
our shiniiing, by sending among tlicin 
50 or Go fire rafts, and they accompanied 
this Avater attack, exactly at the same 
time, Avilb an assault of theBritisli lines, 
which ended in their defeat; wljile the 
rafts did no mischief to the ships. ' 

It is .singular, that in all the affairs of 
tlie Bth, ,Ave only lost three men killed 
and one officer and thirty men wounded. 
The olllcer wounded is Cant. Johiustone, 
of the I3th, wdio received a ball in the 
.shoulder, Avhieh has been extracted at 
the breast. IJrigadier-General M‘ Bean’s 
force took and destroyed ten pieces of 
can non, some of whicli were brass and 
of a rather superior Hind. 

It is said at Rangoon ou the Gth, that 
a dcimtation Avas ou its W'ay from A\ a, 
to try to come to terms of peace. The 
Burmese, however, are not represented 
a.s likely to .submit, until they get .such 
anotluT defeat as they experienced on 
the Btli.— 'J'he .same feier now raging in 
(.lalcutta was prevailing at Rangoon ; at 
the date of the letters few had e.scaped 
it ; 1^111 there were scarcely any (leatlis 
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from it.— Hie letters do not fn)eak of ad- 
vsncinff np the Ii lawaddy \ indeed some 
doubt the pi-actleability. 

From the. Calcutta Government Ga- 
zette of )vly 31.— The epidemic fever, 
widely we adverted to lately, contiiniea 
to prevail throughout Calcutta, and it is 
.suTiposed that already about threc- 
fourjths of the ppulation, both Kuropean 
and Native, have been atteeted by it. 
The disease is attended with intense 
bead-ache, violent paius in the limbs, 
and icd inflammatory patches all oyer 
the body. VVlieu these symptoms , which 


generally last three or four days, are re 
moved, extreme langour and debility 
remain for some time. Whole families 
are sufliriug under the complaint to- 
gether, and in many houses scarcely a 
servant is left to wait upon the sick. 
Fortunately, no fatal cases have oc- 
curred, at least not one has comp to our 
knowledge. Nearly three-fourths of our 
press establishment are laid up with the 
same disease^ and a few days ago, in one 
public oflice in towu, only three assist- 
ants out of forty-live were able to attend 
their dutj'. 


jupplementahy civil and military intelligence. 


BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTRtENTS. 

Fort iniliam.—hmc 5. Mr. Charles 
F. Thomnson, llegibter of tlie Zillah 
Court oflk'erbhoom.— July 1. Mr. Welby 
Jackson, Second llcgisterof Bhuugulpore. 
Mr. H. W. Barlow, an Assistant in the 
(inice of Register to the Courts of Sud- 
der Dewaniiy, Adawlut and Ni/aumt 
Adawlut. Mr. J . IS. Clarke, Assivtaiit to 
the .Magistrate and to the Collector of 
J^itua. Mr. J. F. Catlicart, Assi^ta^t to 
the Collector of Niiddeah, i^Ir. B. 
Golding, Assistant to tlie Magistrate, 
and to the Collector of Jessore.— '22. 
Mr. C. W. Smith, Judge and Magistrate 
of Ghazeepore. Mr. K. Creighton, Judge 
and Magistrsite of Sylhet. Mr. G. G. 
Cheap, Register of the Zillah Court of 
Dinapore, and joint Magistrate sta- 
tioned at Malwah. Mr. E. Harding, 
Assistant to the Magistrate, and to the 
Collector of Allyghnr. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Head Quarters ^ Calcutta.— July 2Cu 
Licntcnant F. D. Daly to be captain of a 
Trooj) without purchase, vice Sale de- 
ceased • dated ‘iti June, 1H24. Cornet 
M. RieWdsou to be Lieutenant with- 
out imrchase, vice Daly j dated ‘2fl June, 
1824. Captain J. Elliot, on haifnay, 21.st 
Liglit Dragoons, to be Captoin of a Troop 
without purchase, vice Barlow, de- 
ceased v dated 1 July, 1824. 

MADRAS. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George.— Aw^. 10. Mr. E. H. 
Woodcock, Judge and Criminal Judge 
of Salem; Mr. Jas. Haig, Judge and 
Criminal Judge of Cuddapah ; Mr. H. 
Fetherslou, lo tlie Zillah at Combeconum. 

BOMBAY. 

ClVIf. APPOINTMENT. 

Romhny Castle.— Aua. 14. Capt. T. 
K. Morri.S| 21th Regt. N, 1, to superiu- 


tond the buildings and repairs autho- 
rized at Deesa, 

CENERAL ORDERS. 

Uomhatf Castk.—Awe,, 14. Doubts 
Jiiuiug arisen icgardingtlie relative rank 
and nrceedeiiee of the Chaplains on 
this Kstablishmcnt, the Governor in 
Council i.s pleased to direct that Chap - 
lains shall Iiencctbrward take their rank 
with Majors in the Army according to 
their rc.>>pertive appointments and coni- 
misshuis, until the decision of the autho- 
rities ill ICngland on the question shall 
bu\e been a.scertaiued. 

MILITARV APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle,— Au\;.^. Lieut. J. Ne- 
ville to be Adjutant, 8th Regt. N. L, vice 
RIarshall, juomoted : dated 7tU June, 
182 L— Lieut. J. W. Browne to he Inter- 
preter in Hindo.stanee and Mahratta, and 
Quarter-master, vice Massy, iironinted. 
—12th, Lieut. R.Troward, J3th Regt. N. 
L, to be Line Adjutant at Dee.sa, vice 
Morris, promoted ; dated I.st Aug., 1824. 
—21st. Lieut. W. N. T. Srnec, 6th Regt, 
N. 1. 2iul Assistant to the Deckan (Survey. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle.—Sw^. 6th, 20tli Regt. 
N.I., Ca]it. F. Roome to be Major ; Lieut. 
W. Foqiiett to be Captain and Ensign ; 
J. Mmit to be Lieut., in succession to 
Browne, deceased ; dated July 28, 1821. 
The following Cadets haic been admit- 
ted and promoted to Ensigns : Me.ssrs.W. 
Jones and I). C.Graliam.— 111. 7th Regt. 
N. L, Ensign E Skipper to be Lieut., \ ice 
Hogg, deceased; dated 13th Aug. 1821. 
— I3th Regt. N. I., Lieut. G. P. Le Mosu- 
rier to be Captain and Ensign ; J. Btir- 
rowes to be Lieut., vice Clarke, deceased ; 
dated 22d July, 1824. 

MEDICAL AFPOIN'I.MENTS. 

Bombay Castle ^ Aug. 13.— Surgeon J. 
M‘Adam, to be Secretary to the Me- 
dical Board vice Ugilvy,— 2lst. Assist. 
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Apo, J. Durham, to be Sub. Assist. Sur., 
and attached to the Eye luhriuary. 

REMOVALS. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 12.— Cornet W. 
Ottley, of the 3d llegt. Light C., is re- 
moved at his own request, t(» 2d Ileg. 
jw Junior Cornet, iiiinicdiatcly below 
Lieut. Trevelyan. 

MAUINE DEPARTMENT. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Casi/e,A}jig, 9.— FifstLieut. J. 


S. Criddle to be a Jun.'Capt. vice Aitow, 
deceased, dated May 23d, 1824 ; Second 
Lieut, J. C. Hawkins to be First Lieut, 
vice Criddle, promoted ; Second Lieut. 
W. Denton to ne a First Lieut, vice Alid- 
dleton, deceased, dated June 24^ 1824; 
Senior Midshipman, G.B. Harrison to 
be a Second Lieut, vice Hawkins pro- 
moted, dated Alay 23, 1824 ; v Senior 
Midshipman T. E. Rogers to bo a Second 
Lieutenant, iicQ Dcritou, dated June 21, 
1824. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. , 

July 10. At Patna, the lady 
of G. King, Esq. of H. C. Medical l‘)s- 
tablishnient, of a son. 13. At Dacca, the 
lady of Cant, D. Crichton, 3lst Reg. N. I. 
of a daughter. 21. At I’atna, the Hon. 
Mrs. Rlphinstoue of a son. 22. At Bal- 
ly Gunge, the lady of Capt. R. H. Sue>fl, 
of a (laughter. 23. At Cliowrinehec. the 
lady of Capt. T, Maddock, of a (laiieUter. 
25. At Calcutta, llie lady of J. R. Cook, 
of a (laiiglitcr ; the lady of Capt N. Camp- 
bell, 21st Regt. N I. of a daughter. 
Aug. 1. At Calcutta, Mrs. Hooper, of a 
daiiglit(‘v; the lady of 'r. II. Davidson, of 
Hon. Co.'s C. S. of a daugiUer. 

il/wrrmgc.— July 28. iiieut. E. Rusli- 
worth, Hon. CoVs 2nd E. H. to Rliss 
E. C. Conyers. 

June 30. At Rangoon, of 
wounds received in action, Lieut. G. 
Mitchell, of H. M, 38th Reg. Foot. 
July 15. On the river near Barn, Maiy 
Ann, the wife of Lieut. B. Irving of 
H. M. 87th Hcgt, 23. At Fort William, 
Lieut, Crawford, H. M. 14th Regt. of 
Foot. 30. Mr. S. J. Wak(dand, of H. C. 
Marine. At Chinsurah, Mrs. M. Muu- 
day. 31. Mr. Smith, formerly of the 
Daiiisli Comp. Service. Aug. I . At Cal- 
cutta, Mr. E. I*ots. T. Bt)udret, Jun. 
Esq. 4. At Calcutta, J. Parsons, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

July 31. At tlic Presidency, 
the lady of Capt. H. H, Russell, tith li. C. 
of a daughter. Aug. 3. The lady of Capt. 
Maberly, Dep.-Sec. Military Board, of a 
son. 4. At the Prc-sidency, Mrs. A. Har- 
rison, of a son. 5. At (juiloii, lady of 
Capt. Ro.ss, of a son. 7, I'he Lidy ot R. 
Clark, Esq. of a son. 

Mttmam.—Jwly 27. At Kniladghcc, 
Tileut. G. R'les, 23d Regt. N. 1., to Itosa 
Eiixa, youngest daugliter of the late (’. 
Buddaui, Esq., Bengal C. 25. 29. At 


Nagpoor, Capt. D. Bruce, Ass. Com. Gen. 
Bengal Army, toAlargarel, tiftli daugliter 
of the Rev. Dr. A. Dmiean, of lliitho, Mid 
Lothian. At same time and place, J. 
Wj lie, Escj. M , D. , Madras Army Surgeon, 
on service of His Highness the Rajah, to 
Susan, sixtli (laughter of the Rev. Dr, A. 
Dimean. 

Aug. 3. At Masulipatam, 
Lieut. J. Arden, 38th Uegf. N. I. iO. At 
Jloyaporam, Capi. H. RcWeddall, late 
Commander of the sliip Gleiiclg. 

BOAIBAY.' 

August 9. At Bombay, llie 
lady of T. Barnaul, l'ls(|. of a son. TJic 
lad) of ]j. ,1. Miguel, Esq, of a sun. At 
Almiedahad, the lady of IJeut. G, W. 
Blacby, 14th K(gt. N. 1. of a .son. 10. 
At Anibrolli, Mrs. J. J, Fernandes, of a 
.son. Id. At Matoonga, the lady of Dr. 
Smitten, of a son. 18. At Poona, the 
ladv of Lieut. 'Col. Taylor, cornmandiiig 
20tli Regt. N. I. of a daugliter, 

August 10, At Bombay, 
Mr. T. Brooks ot tlie Bombay Tarei n, 
to Airs, M. Coggeu. 23. At St. Thomas’s 
Church, W. Simson, C. S. to Dora 
Lushingtoii, eldest daughter of G. L 
Prendergast, Esq. 

July .31. At Ahmedabad, W. 
I.aw, Esq. Civil .Surgeon. August 4. At 
Kaira, Mrs, Gibson, I.'uly of Ca[it. G. 9. 
On bfiaid the James Scott, Mr. J. Bcn- 
.'< 011 , Chief Odicer. At Bhewndy, Lieiit. 
O, H. Hogg, 7 Regt, N. I, 13. At Kaira, 
Mrs. E. Fern. 24, Mrs. J. F. de Jcmis. 
25. At Bombay, J, Steplicn, Esq. for- 
merly of Sinat. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Deaths.^Oct 1. C. M. Paulsen, wife 
ofB. KIe.smith. 3d. Mr. J. Williams. 
7. Mr. J. A. Albert. 14. Lieut. J. Lid- 
delie of lion. E. I. C. Bombay Af till. 
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ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

Nov. 27 
Nov. 21) 
Uvc. ;3 
Die. 12 
Doc. 19 
Dee. 19 
Dee. 21 
Dee, 2H 
Dee. 26* 


PaH' 0/ Arrival. 

Portsmouth , 
Downs 
Dartmouth 
Dowds 

Oirthe Wiijht , 
Milford ' 
OlfDoul 
Downs 
Ulf Dover 


S/iip’t Name. 

Gilmore . , 

BussoraliMcrcht 
Ellen l)onvda.s . 
Noiirmaliiil 
Cambridge 
Fanny , 

Avon , 

Hottentot 
Orpheus 


Commander. 

Laws 

Uowsou) 

Itice 

Scott 

Barber 

Laird 

Sumner 

Sincl.iir 

Finlay 


Port of Departure. Dale. 


Bengal 
liengal 
Sumatra 
Singapore 
Bombay 
Cape 
Buml)iiy 
, CajK; 
Bombay 


Mar. 19 
Apiil 4 
Aug. 2 
July 27 
Aug. 12 
Oct. 3 
July 21 
Oct. 17 
Aug. 2fJ 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

Port of Ar) 

ml. Ship’s Nnmt. 

Commendet 

Pol t nf Depul 

June 30 

Ceylon 

. . 1’liames , , 

Litson 

* London 

July 26 

Bombay 

.. Londou 

Sothebey 

. Londoti 

Aug. 4 

liombay 

.. Eli/, a 

Frith 

• • liomlon 

Aug. 4 

Bengal 

. . William Money , , 

J<ick^on 

> » London 

.5 

Madras 

. . T\ IK! . , 

Warrington 

. , London 

Aug. 13 

Mauritius 

. . M'ul grave Castle 

Halph 

1 . Loudon 

( )et. 6 

Cape 

.. Ellen 

Camper , 

. London 

Oct, 16 

Cape 

.. Theudobia 

Kidbou , 

, , Liverpool 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGUND. 


Date. Port of Depart. 


Nov. 27 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Doe. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 10 
Dec. 16 
Dec. Ifi 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 23 
Dec. 23 
Dec. 24 


Cowes 

Gravc.scnd 

Plymouth 

Liverpool 

Falmouth 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

Deal 

Plymouth 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 


Shipps Name. 

Commander. 


Destination. 

Ogle Castle . . 

Weynton 


Bombay 

Hercules 

Vaughan 


Madeira, Sic, 

Patience , , 

Kind 


Cape 

Hero 

Steel 


Bombay 

Earl St. Vincent 

Reeves 


Singapore 

Royal Cliarlottc , . 

Corbyii 


Bengal 

Ninus 

Beau 


St. Hehuia 

Boyne 

Lawson 


Madras ^Bengal 

Duke of Lancaster 

H.anney 


Bengal 

Ahberton . , 

Percival 


Bombay 

Palmyra 

Lamb 


Madras ^Bengal 

Buckingham .» 

Beach 


Madras 

Nautilus 

Winslow 


China 

Venus 

Kilgour 


Cape 

Echo 

Dunlop 


Cape 

La\inia 

Brooks 


St. Helena 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Dale. 

May 29 
Sepi.24 
Oct. 5 
Nov. 2 
Nov. U 
Nov. 16 
Dec. 8 
Dec, 10 


Lot. and Lon;, Ship^a Name. 

Off Bourbon Udney 

Off the Cape deVerdsBark worth 


23 S. 29 
9S. 18 44W. 
16 N. 22 W. 

6 23 

,8 25 W. 

40 13 


Kuplirates 

Avon 

Cornwallis 

I'higland 

Hero 

Caroline 


Commander. Frmmhenee. Where bound. 

, Holden ..'Bengal London 

. .. Bombay London 

, Mead .. London Bengal 

, Sumner .. Bomlmy London 

. Hcnder.son, London Cape 

. JR'ay London Bombay 

. Sted .. Liverpl. Bombay 

, Loudon South Scaa 
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PASSEJJOERS HOMEWARp. 

By the Ci/merf,— From Benf;Al : Mrs. 

.and Child; Lieliti Wilson, H. C. S.; two Mas- 
ters Alsopp ; liAthrop ; Dr. Watson ; Mrs. 
Watfifln and twcnWessis. Forstcfs. 

By From Batavia; Mr, H. 

Thompson, fornwfrly Surgeon of »ha Bengal 

Establbihmettt. . . 

By the fiuatorah AfwcAanf.— From Bengal ; 
Mr. C. Cooke, from Calcutta. 

By ttie Comiridj/e.— Fiom. Bombay: Mrs. 
Ashhumer; Mrs. H. Lock; Mrs. MacLeod ; two 
Misses Elliot; two Misses Haddock; Mrs. 
Hall, landed at the Cane; W. Ashliurncr, Ksq.; 
[.icut. Warlow, R.N. j Lieut. ILTaylor, Second 
Regimaat, Madias Cav.; Mi. J. It. Harkou'W', 
Ceylon, Civil Service ; Capts. Dm kiolield, W'ji- 
liams, Brett, pnd Anthony ; .1. Inkes, Esq ; J. 
Dowler, Fsej. , Cant F. Stratton, landed at 
tho G<we ) Lieut. Liddell^ Bombay Artillery ; 
Capt. Ibriossik, foi.nerly ot (Jeitrge the Fourth; 
Mr. S. Fowler ; Master Abhburner ; two Mis.ses 
ANliburncr; Master D. CampbeU; Mi&s IJalJ, 
lamled at Ibo Cape; Misses Banim;ti)0 and 
l.iickj Ml. II. Watson, three European Ser- 
vants, and tliree Native ditto. 

liy tb« At’aw,— From Bombay: Lieuls. S.oi. 
dys, Cornet Walker; Mr. and Mu. Cardiner, 
lUMi the (,'ape. 

By the /««»»»/•— From the Cajie. Ensign 
Uochford, EielitcenUi Biigadiei, N L; and 
Mr. Criftiths, faleCajd. oCtlw Sun. 

By the iiVoiib— -Capt. C, Kemp oi the Boiii- 
Iw), Merelmnt; Mr. J. Seton, p.is&cogei, aud 
si,v of the crew. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlio CotfulSa, from Batavia, has unshipped 
licr dooimg, and has been sold at llam.sgate, by 
public auction, for 35<il. j soon after uliieh, she 
went entirely to pieces, 

Portamiithj Dtc. 5 —The Madras has floated 
off in Stokes Bay, and been towed into harliour 
by four smacks, with tlie loss of liei keel. 

PlmoHthf Dec. 4.— i’ho Cily of Rochester 
has floated off this afternoon, and wos coa« 
d«c(f*d to Sutton Fool. 

The Role, from Bengal and Bourbon, liasai- 
nved at Nantes with much dr mage. 


Poftsmauth, Dec. lO.«-The V'iefat'jf has been 
’floated off the Btackhouse Point last night’s 
tide by the lighti;r8,j^ apd mep belonging to t)io 
ddek-yoid. 

The Udney, Holden, fiom Bengal and Ma- 
dras, was siMikea, :ll)th May, oil Bourbon, and 
has not since been heard of. 

Tile Uomhay Merchant^ Kmnp, from Bom- 
bay to London, was abandoned at .sea, on tho ■ 
27th November, in lat. 8 N., long. 21 W. Tho 
crew nod pnssengeis were conveyed by tho 
Emma, (from (iibialtar) and arrived at Ifio Ja- 
neiro 24th ol Octobei. Ten Ihousend poiiiid.s 
hptxie^ saved fuini the wreck, was brought 
home in the Loid Melville Ph, liom Bm/tl, 

The cievv of 11 M. S, Andromaque^ at Mauri- 
tius were sickly. Commodore Norse, l.ieu', 
Ciaiit, R. N., and tour otliers bad died ot levn. 

Seveial i.umts have been bold durin;', liio 
inontb, at which Capt. S. .Serle was s,\orn inl-i 
the Command of the .ship Inglis, eoiiMgned t(’ 
Bombay nud Clnna; Capt. W. Ciiuksliank of 
the raiqiihnisoii, foi St. Heleiin, Bumimy and 
(Ellina ; Capt. ,1. Hine ot the Atlas, lui M.idias 
and Cliiua; Capt. W. liny of the Cbaile:> 
Ci.int, foi China diivot, Cii)'t. H. Cobb of tlju 
Kent, loi nem;!i| .and (Jhiiiii ; C.apl. 1 ). R. Now- 
all ol tl'c Scaleliy Castle, lor ditto; and Crijit. 

E. I, Adnios of the K< Ui<- Cu.st!e, lor Bombay 
and Clihia. The lollnwiiii; < omiiiandei,s have 
also taken leave ol the Court )»rtvious to de- 
parting lor Iheti lespeetive destination''. (Vipt, 

W N.'C. Dull >111 pie ol the ship Vausittaif, and 
Cant 'J*. llaviMde ot the uidnor, lui liuiiibay 
and China. 

Capt. Blown, ol the ship Bengal Merchant, 
has had a handsome letter addre-’.i'd to him by 
a long list ot pjissengers whom lie eoliveyi'-l l,i^ 
Madias, m wfiich lluy 8n>, “ It is to exoiess. 
our wann aeknowledgeiueni', for llie sulielludo 
you have manilested diinug .i vei y protincted 
vojdgo, tosccuie to us e\ny « onvoiii. iiciMUid 
eomiortthat the most libeial iiitentuui could pro- 
vide, aud toiequest that you will peimitu.sf-» 
gratify our teelinga by pri'Seiitiug to yo" a pu ce 
of plate of the voine ot 25ft galueas, a.s a toton 
of our sincere rc g.iid and esteem.” To wi.u 1i 
Captain Itiown luluiued a haadbumo r id tujt* 
able rtply. 


XNBXAN SXiCUXlXTXES. 


Cacciiti a, AiJo. I. 

(Jouetmunt Securities, 

Reinittablc Premium. 3 1 o ;7 0 

Non-Ilcmittable ditto 1- to H 8 

Betnh of Bengal Jlutes.^j Per Cent, 

Discount on Private Hills 4 B 

Do. on Governiiieiit Hills of Exchungc • . . <[ 

Ititerost on Loans on Dejio.sit, ojicn dite H 

Do. 2 Months certain 0 

Duy.] Course of Ejcchau’^e. f^eil. 

1 10 to 1 11 On London, (i MoutW bight, per sicca rupees 1 11 1<; 0 

Bombay, 30 Days’ .sight, per lUO Honilm) i s. !)'2 
Madras ditto, per 100 iVIadras rs. 'j 1 to 'Jij s. rs. 
Bank Shares, Premium 48 to 42 per Cent. 


„ _ , Madras, Abg. (i. 

On England, ai 6 Month.s' sight, i.s. Bid. per Madi as lupec. 

Oil Bengal, at 30 Days' siglit, y3 to 96 sicca rupees jier 100 Madras iiipocs. 
Company ’« Paper, Ucmittable, 37 per Cent. Premium. 

Uniemittable, .'i to 8. 


„ , Homday, Aug. 28. 

on I^ndon, at 6 Months’ .^ight, Is. 8d. to Is. 8hl. per rupee, 
o -iO Day.s’ sight, 103 Bombay rupees per 109 sicca rupees. 

On Madras, at ditto, 100 Bombay rui)ee.s per 100 Madras i s. 

' Company’s Paper, Remittable, l'l4 Bombay ni|iees per 100 sicca I’-. 

V ij tr. Unrcmittable, 110 to 118 lUito. 
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TO fivsBcaxasAS. 

The iindliniiiislicd interest which the Editor of this Puhlicatiou continues to feel 
ill tlie cause of iihjirovenient iu India, and liis ardent dc'^ire to increase as much as 
possible tlie interest of the Jlriti^h community at laixeiiitlie fate of that distant but 
JiiKhly ini])orUmt nosses>ion, led him, at the sa^^estion of numerous Correspond- 
ents ill India, and in conformit y with tlie expressed wish of a considerable number of 
the Frii'iids of India in Kui;l :u'l, in wlmse in ws he cordially concurred, to contein- 
jilato arrangements for the iinnv frc<iiient publication of The Ouientat. Herald, liy 
issuinif it on the 1st and Hith of eiery mouth while the increasiiiK sale of theAVork 
iu England and India, with the additional labour .and a'<si.staiice remiired for all the 
details of its jireparation, issue, and delivery, led him to consent also to the lonna- 
tioii of a sejiaiate and exclusive Kstablishmcnt for that purpose. 

A se\ere and long eoutiiined iiidispositiim most niiexpeetedly prevented the Editor 
from carrying either of these arrangements into efleet, within the period announced 
for their eoiiimencenient, in eonsiapienee of uhieh, it was a.s publiclv made known 
ill the Papers of the day, tliat these airaiigeiiieuts were at least siispeuaed, until some 
future and undefined perioil. 

He now feel.s it his duty, however, to state, that during tliis iiiteiTal, a con.sider- 
able miniber of aiiplieations ha\e been made to him from parties deeply iiiteiesled 
in tlio sueeesH of llie Pnhlieatioii, and especially desirou.s of rousing, througli its 
iiiflnence, a stioiig feeling ot sympathy for .icir unhappy fellow-subjects in India, 
expre.'^sing their coinictiou, that tliis great cud will be most eflcetnally attained by 
continuing the Work EXAC'rLY ()N ITS PHESEN'P FOOTING; urging that, 
however desirous the Briti.sh comiuunity of India might be to possess a Number 
even every vveek, if it could be publi>hed so fre<iueutly, jet the influential part of 
the cominuiiity of England, who have le.^s leisure and* less inclination for reading 
tliaii their countrymen abroad, who have moreover a thon.'^and eUiiiis on their time, 
their utteiHion, and their means, of wliieh Englishmen resident in India camiut he 
aware, arc not jirepari'd to receive any Periodical Puhlicatiou of high character more 
freipiently than ONCE A MONTH, and that even in this, there must lie such a 
cojifonnity to establi.'.hed usage, to jpiantity, matter, price, Ac. that any inno- 
vation or departure from the establi.''hed standard is likely to contract rather than 
enlarge the circle of its readers, and conseipienlly to lessen the amount of its iullu- 
«nce on tlie public mind. 

As this last is really the only great object whieli the Editor has ever had deeply 
at heart, both in the ciunmencemeut and eontinuatiou of his labours, he is willing to 
relinquish all tlie adilUional tul vantages which this double publication would liaro 
secured to him in India, where many of the objections here urged would be neither 
felt nor expressed, for the sake of extending as widely as pos^il)le the circle of its in- 
fluence in Englaiul ; it being beyond a doubt that whatever reform is to he effected in 
the sj .item by wliieh India is so wretchedly governed, must now originate in Mw 
country, >ince the most powerful engine for elfecting such reform iu that^ a Eice 
Press, uiihiippily no longer exists. 

TO COXtXl.BSTONDSNTS. 

Tlie Lctter’of ASunscRiBER,dated Hay Park, near Kiiarcsborough, Yorksliire, has 
been received. Tlie eiielosnre which it contains, being a Letter from Dbarwar, in 
India, dated July 10, 1824, cannot he inserted in the Oriental Herald ; though we arc 
obliged bv tlie attention of our Correspondent in transmitting it to n.s for perusal : 
and shall be glad, on any future occasion, to hear from him again. The letter lias 
been sent aiTording to the request of the writer, in the event or our declining to in- 
.sert it, to jMr. Cobbett, for such use as he may be disposed to make of it. 

Till' Note of A Calm Ousehver has also been received. We regi’ct the delay of his 
Intended communication, as we value his contributions too highly not to wish them 
to be frequent. 

A Voice IVom Common Sense, in re])ly to the Voice from India, has been sent to us 
by the author of the Letters to the Marguis of Hastings on the Indian Press, who is 
now understood to be a foreigner ; but it catne too late for publication in our present 
Number. 

The Introduction to the Tale of the Hermitage of Candu, from the German of 
Mous. Schlegel, is again postponed for want of room. 

Among the articles prepared for our present Number, b’lt necessarily omitted in 
consequmice of the extreme length of the Debate at the India House, and tike extent 
of the Military and otlicr Intelligence from India, are the follovving s— 

Original Letters in the British Museum.— Recent Account of the Kingdom of 
Cochin China, and a Review of Lieut. White’s Voyage.— Analysis of .the First Volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, just pubUshed.— On the TV&u?la- 
tlons of the Scriptures into Oriental Lauguages. 
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brilliant results of free trade and just laws, 

IN THE SETTLEMENT OF SINGAPORE. 

The principle which introduced an arbitrary and despotic government into 
India, on the false pretence of its tending to tlie strength and security of the 
British possessions there, and the assumption that this arbitrary power is neces- 
sary to give vigour and despatch, is a libel on the liberties of the people of 
England, and a libel on the British constitution : it gives the lie to all common 
sense, to all reason, and to the uniform experience of ages. — BuRKifi. 

It might have been hoped that the disclosures of Indian iniquities, 
first effected by the persevering industry of Burke and his colleagues, and 
since stamped with the seal of impartial history, in the invaluable record 
of Indian errors, oppressions, and crimes, for which the friends of truth 
and justice are deeply indebted to the integrity of Mr. Mill, would have, 
long ere this, so roused the indignation of Englishmen, that the system 
of inono}X)ly and despotism, by which the finest countries of the globe 
are still kept in degradation and slavery, would have been swept, as it 
deserves to be, from oft’ the earth. But it would appear as if the gene- 
ration that was moved by, the splendid eloquence of Burke, had nearly 
passed aAvay; and as if the generation that should profit by the more 
sober, yet not the less instructive pages of Mill, was yet to come. 

The indifference of the existing race of Englishmen to those acts, the 
hare recital of which used to rouse the souls of their ancestors to action, 
is one of the most striking features of the times. Political contention 
for great public rights, in which such minds as those of Locke and Milton 
were jiroud to take a part, seems to have dwindled down to idle contro- 
versy, among envious and angry rivals, either on questions of no interest 
whatever to the great mass of mankind, or on the party questions, and 
individual interests of the particular newspaper or journal, by which 
they may, for the time, happen to be paid. Literary disquisitions on 
the high and suhlimer truths of metaphysics, in which the noble intel- 
lects of Bacon and Bayle were habitually engaged, have given place to 
the most miserable trifling that can be well imagined ; so that the 
“reading public,” as they are called, are qot only not furnished with 
the only materials which could be acceptable to “ thinking beings,” but 
by the uninterrupted torrent of worthless matter that is poured out from 
the English press, they are absolutely diverted from the consideration of 
graver matters, so that the grain of wheat which is sometimes hidden in the 
chaff forced on their daily attention, thus often escapes them altogether, 
The details of a prize-fight, the particular^ of a murder, the history of a 

Oriental Hcralih VoLi. N 
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criminars amours, and the piety of his demeanour at the moment of 
execution, will fill, not merely whole columns, but whole pages of the 
public prints, to the exclusion of all other subjects, for days in succes- 
sion ; and be repeated in every journal throughout the kingdom : wliile 
questions involving the most important principles that can be named, 
and discussions in which the happiness of millions is at stake, arc 
deemed, by those who sit in tlie chair of public instructors, to-be un- 
worthy a moment’s attention. 

This perversion of the most powerful engine of good, to purposes of 
the greatest evil, in encouraging frivolity, and excluding the graver 
and important topics, which ought to occu])y tlie chief share of their 
attention, is not, however, confined to the daily or weekly publications of 
the press ; the accusation may be as safely and truly extended to the 
higher order, as they are called, of public censors, to magazines, reviews, 
and separate volumes that every now and then put in their claim to 
public patronage: and which succeed, generally, in proportion to their 
frivolity and uselessness, if entertainment be the aim, — or to their ad- 
vocacy of the most odious principles, and the support of all existing 
abuses, if popularity as a work of instruction, be tlie end in view. 

In such a state of things, — and this is by no means an overcharged 
picture — when the crimes of the most abandoned profligates can ex- 
cite a more intense interest, without correspondent detestation, than 
the benevolence of the most distinguished philanthropists ; when the 
degrading butchery of two ignorant and vulgar pugilists can draw 
thousands to the scene, and excite a more general interest throughout 
all England, than the invasion of territories, the torture of slaves, or 
the destruction of thousands of men, women, and children, by their 
ow'n countrymen al)road — what voice, that lifts itself up in favour of 
oppressed but distant nations, can hope to be heard ? Even the mi- 
series of our pretended sister, Ireland — as if called by that endearing 
name, in bitter mockery and derision — iiear^as she is at hand, have 
scarcely yet roused the sympathies of a tithe of the English nation: 
while Mr. Owen’s pro})OsaI to improve their unhappy condition by the 
introduction of a better system of labour and management, has been 
treated with scorn and derision ; and Mr. Cropper’s -still pending endea- 
vours to establish among them manufactories for India, in the ho})e of 
having, for the furtherance of his plan, the existing restrictions on returns 
from that country removed, have scarcely been heard of beyond the island 
in which his benevolent exertions have been called forth for its benefit. 

These are but discouraging preliminaries, with which to usher in a 
notice of w'hat has been done, and what is doing at so remote a spot as 
Singapore, a place, the very name of which is still new to our ears, and 
the present condition of which can hardly yet be supposed to be known 
to one half of those who will read our pages in Europe. We have seen 
instances, hoAvever, in which remote and insignificant places have been 
raised into notoriety by some circumstance of interest attached to them ; 
Otaheite and Owyhee will long be remembered, from their connexion 
with the name of Cooke ; St. Helena, from its being the prison-houso 
and grave of Napoleon : and others of less note from similar associations, 
’fhe events connected with Singapore ought to be far more interesting 
to the friends of the human race than either of these ; for in this small 
spot has been tried one of the greatest and most interesting experiments, 
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if not the only one of the kind, since the existence of the ancient Tyre, 
as to the rapid progress with which wealth, population, power, and hap- 
piness, are sure to accumulate under a just and beneficent administration 
of known and equal laws j and with a complete freedom for the exercise 
and developemcnt of individual industry, unfettered by the senseless and 
mischievous restrictions that still cramp its energies in almost every other 
part of the world. 

The experiment of a free press was tried in India for five years, by 
the Marquis of Hastings ; and never was the country so prosperous, so 
well governed, or so tranquil as at the end of that period, though all 
manner of evils were predicted as the certain consequence of such a 
measure. It accorded not with the views of the India Directors, who 
dread nothing more than the advancement of knowledge in their domi- 
nions, and who openly avow, and glory in the avowal, that the weakness 
and ignorance of their native subjects constitute the strength of their 
rulers; tliatthe government of India has been, is, and, in their hands, 
ever will be, an absolute despotism ! This is avowed in a public court in 
the heart of the free city of London, and excites no emotion, no indigna- 
tion, nay, scarcely a denial ; such is the degraded state of feeling even 
in England, with respect to the condition of the people in our Indian 
dominions. 

The experiment of a free trade and equal laws for men of all castes, 
colours, and even creeds, has been also tried at Singapore, by Sir 
Stamford Raffles ; and never was there a parallel instance of such a 
rapid advance in wealth, population, and comfort, made by any settle- 
ment known, either in ancient or in modern times, as in this small spot. 
'Hie language of its own inhaliitants, in an address presented by them^ to 
the founder of their prosperity, is such as all good men should bo amln- 
tious to deserve. They say, “ 'To your unwearied zeal, your vigilance, 
and your comprehensive views, we owe at once the foundation and the 
maintenance of a settlement, unparalleled for the liberality of the 
principles on which it has been established; piinciplcs, the ojieration 
of which has converted, in a period short beyond all example, a haunt 
of pirates into the abode of enterprize, security, and opulence.” One 
would have thought that even the East India Company might have had 
virtue enough among them to hear this testimony with pleasure ; and to 
do their utmost to render so hapjiy a state of things permanent. But 
no ! I’hey will have nothing but fetters on trade and enterprize ot every 
description, as well as on mind and opinion. If they are not possessed 
of unlimited despotism, they are never satisfied. — In his answer to the 
address of the merchants of Singapore, Sir Stamford tells them the 
reason of all this prosperity and happiness, of which they avow their for- 
tunate possession. He says, “ Monopoly and exclusive privileges^ 
against which public opinion has so long raised its voice, are here 
unknown, Singapore is a free port ; and as long as it so iiemains, 
IT cannot fail to prosper.” Here was, indeed, a declaration 
which was enough to draw down upon the head of him who made it, 
the denunciation of the East India Company, and to provoke their 
wrath for ever. What ! when they had been endeavouring for the last 
two centuries to make the world believe that monopoly and despotism 
were the only means by which the countries of the east could be made 
to benefit the people who conquered or cajoled them ; and when they 
N 2 
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had' so faf succeeded in impressing this belief on others, as to have 
their charter of monopoly and despotism renewed from period to pe- 
riod by tlie legislature and the people of England — shall a servant 
of their own start up, in rebellion to the first principles of their govern- 
ment, not merely to })rocIaim, but to prove by actual experiment to 
the world, that free trade is more conducive to the prosperity of states 
than monopoly ; —that a government by law is more productive of se- 
curity and happiness than an absolute despotism ! and thus destroy tlie 
charm by which they had imposed on the ignorant and unthinking for 
centuries ? 

Sir Stamford Raffles was then, however, in a condition which enabled 
him to think of his own honest fame, and the benefit of his fellow-crea- 
tures, as objects of even higher importance to him than the approbation 
of the East India Company. lie accordingly acted as an independent 
man, pursued the dictates of an upright and benevolent heart, and diii 
his utmost to strengthen and confirm the liberal principles and institu- 
tions, which he had already had the happiness to see produce such pow- 
erful effects at Singapore. He is now, horvever, unhappily in a different 
situation. The sad catastrophe, by which the whole of his valuable 
property was burnt in the Fame, is already knoAvn to our readers : the 
loss to the w'orld, by the destruction of his valuable collections in natural 
history, his papers, maps, drawings, &c. will long bo lamented by the 
friei^ds of knowledge : but in this destruction was involved a double 
evil ; for it swept away from his possession the accumulated earnings of 
years, and left him destitute of that private property, on which there was 
every reason to hope he might have lived in affluence in his native land, 
and devoted the remainder of his independent days to useful exertions 
in England, for tlie benefit of her eastern subjects. This hope has been 
destroyed : and the benevolent founder of Singapore is now compelled to 
approach the Court of Directors with a Memorial, setting forth his 
services, through a long course of years, in Java, Sumatra, and Singa- 
pore ; on which, rather than on the total loss of all his private fortune 
by the burning of the Fame, he submits to them his claim to some con- 
sideration, for the sake of his family as well as of himself. 

It is not our object to go minutely into the facts developed in this 
Memoir, which we must, in justice, characterize as ably drawn, and 
remarkable for the clearness, as well as modesty, of all its statements ; 
but we shall briefly notice them under their respective heads. 

During Sir Stamford's residence in Java, he collected materials for an 
excellent history and description of the island ; framed the first map of it 
that ever appeared, though the Dutch possessed the country for two cen- 
turies before ; introduced the registry of existing slaves ; and established 
regulations, making it felony to trade in human beings after the period 
of the passing of this law ; formed a benevolent society for the improve- 
ment of the natives ; obtained a mineralogical map of Banca ; and 
attracted 1700 labourers from China, to work in the tin mines of that 
island, which soon made rapid advances towards wealth and importance; 
opened an intercourse between Java and Japan, and offered to go iu 
person to secure all its advantages ; which was approved by the autho- 
rities at home, but defeated by a transfer of Java to the Dutch : and 
lastly, came honourably out of an inquiry, instituted in consequence ot 
unfounded charges made against his public conduct by an Indian officer. 
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While Lleut.-Governor of Bencoolon, in Sumatra, to which*Sir Stam- 
ford had been appointed, immediately after the investigation before 
alluded to, and as an especial mark of approbation, his labours were 
directed to the most benevolent objects. Gaming, cock-fighting, slavery, 
and forced services — from all of which, evils of different descriptions 
sprung— were happily abolished. The Government derived a revenue 
from the opium by which the Malays Avere intoxicated, and by the gam- 
bling to which, in this state, they were greatly addicted, though it often 
ended in robberies and murders ; so that there was no security for per- 
son or property, and ])rofligacy and immorality intruded themselves every 
where. The native population laboured under oppressions and disabili- 
ties from the forced services exacted in the cultivation of pepper for the 
Government : and African slaves, men, w^orneii, and children, purchased 
by the East India Company, were employed in the hardest work — in 
loading and unloading the Company’s ships, without any care being taken 
of their morals, being dissolute and depraved, the w omen living in pro- 
miscuous intercourse with the public convicts, for the purpose (as the 
superintendent alleged) “ of keeping up the breed,” and the children left 
to a state of nature, vice, and wretchedness.^ This degrading state of 
things Avas at once ameliorated : the whole of the slaves were furnished 
Avith a certificate of their freedom, and slavery in Sumatra was abolished. 
The pepper monopoly was relinquished, free cultivation introduced, 
and agriculture greatly extended ; encoAiragement Avas given to the cul- 
tivation of grain ; the relations between the chiefs of districts and the 
cultivating classes were adjusted ; a recognition A\as made of native pro- 
perty in the soil ; a good police was introduced ; and, lastly, native 
schools were established at Bencoolen, and extended throughout the 
country in every direction. The results were, that even in a commercial 
point of view, (to say nothing of the moral consequences, which a com- 
pany of merchants never rank as lirstin importance,) before Sir Stamford 
quitted the settlement, he had the satisfaction to Avitness the rapid aiwi 
successful progress of cultivation in the principal productions of the soil.* 
We must not omit to add, the serA'ice rendered to humanity by Sir Stam- 
ford, in sending a commission of qualified persons to examine into the 
state of Nias, respecting Avhich some information had been given him, 
which induced him to take this step. It led to the discovery, that it 
c intained a po])ulation of 230,000 souls; that the state of the cultiva- 
tion among them Avas such as to furnish an export of 12,000 bags of 
lice annually ; yet that so actiA^e a slave trade was carried on upon this 
coast, that no less than 1500 slaves were taken away from Nias every 
year ! Thc^nature of this trade is thus described : — 

The circumstances that attended this inhuman traffic Avere of the most appall- 
inj;- nature, and no less revolting than those Avhich attached to the same abomina- 
ble commerce on the coast of Africa. The unhappy victims, torn by violence 
from their friends and country, are deliveretl, pinione<l hand ami foot, to the 
dealers in human flesh, and kept bound during the aaIioIc course ot tlie voyage. 
Instances have occurre<l, where the captives have seized a moment of liberty to 
f^natch up the first weapon AA'ithin their reach, stab all whom they encountered, 
and conclude the scene by leaping overboaid, and seeking deliverance from their 
l>ersecutors in a watery grave ! 

It was at Singapore, however, that the greatest and most successful 


* Sir Stamford Raffies* Memorial; 4to» p. 35, 


»Ibid. p. 39. 
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efforts of Sir Stamford Raffles were made : and these would deserve a 
more detailed notice than we have room to afford. We shall endeavour, 
however, to embrace the most important features of them, so as to give 
the reader at least an outline of the whole. 

It would bo unnecessary, even if our space admitted of such a retro- 
spect, to go back to the history of the first formation of the settlement at 
Singapore. The facts are known to almost every political reader in 
England, from the notoriety which they obtained through the papers of 
the day, and from the discussions which have taken place in the House 
of Commons on the subject. We shall give, however, in the words of 
the Memorial which is i)efore us, the following description of its local 
advantages of position, and proof of its realizing those advantages, in the 
actual results which are hero recerded : — 

Independently of the tribes of the Archijielago, the situation of Singapore mbs 
)) eculiarly favourable for its beeoiniiig the entrepot to which the native traders of 
Siam, Camboja, Chutnpiv, CocUiii-Cliina, and China itself, might annually resort. 
It was to the Straits of Singapore tluat tlieir merchants were always hound, in 
the first instance; and if, on their arrival in them, they could find a market for 
their goods, and the means of supplying their wants, they wonhl have no induce- 
ment to proceed to the more distant, unhealthy, and expensive port of Batavia. 
Siam, which is the granary of the countries north of the liquator, was rajiidl) 
extending her native cominerce ; nearly tlie whole might be expected to centre 
nt Singapore. The passage from China had been made in less than six days, and 
the same number of days being all that is reipiisite in the favourable monsoon 
for the passage from Batavia, the coast of Borneo and Penang, the advantages of 
its central position, foj' the purposes of commerce, need no further explanation. 

In how far the occupation of Singapore has been found to answer all these pur- 
poses, the experience of the past five years, during which it has been in our pos- 
session, aflfords the best proof. I will only observe, that while k has eft'ectually 
pi'cveiited the system of exclusive monopoly aimed pt ])y the Dutch, it has tended 
essentially to the increase of our commerce. During the first two years of the 
settlement, no less than 2,889 vessels entered at the ])ort, of which 383 were 
owned and commanded fw Europeans, and 2,r)0() by Natives ; and their united 
tonnage amounted to nearly 200,000 tons. The value of nierchandi/c in native 
vessels, which entered .and quitted within the same period, being estimated at 
about five millions of dollars ; and that of the imports and exports by European 
vessels, not amouuting to less than three millions more. During the subsequent 
year, 1822, the tonnage employed in the trade of Singapore was not less than 
130,629 tons ; and the value of the imports and ex])orts by the same, aniounied 
to Spanish dollars 8,568,171. In the last year, 1823, the tonnage amounted to 
151,991 tons ; and the value of the imports and exports, to Spanish doliat-> 
13,268,397.~p. 55, 56. 

These are the happy and inevitable results of the principles of free 
trade, results which monopoly could n6ver produce; and while this 
example of Singapore is on record, it will be impossible that the claini.s 
of monopolists to exclusive privileges should ever again be attended with 
the recognitions which have hitherto been conceded to them. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, how^ever, did not stop here. As the servant of a 
commercial company, it would have satisfied his masters if he had in- 
creased their wealth; but as a philanthropist, and a statesman, his 
regards vrere extended to even higher objects than this. He determined 
to elevate the condition of humanity in the East, as far as the commence- 
ment of the great work at Singapore could lead the way ; and to frame a 
body of laws, which should have for its basis the principle of equal rights, 
and the end of which should be “ to promote the greatest ha])pioess nl 
the greatest number, and that for the greatest length of time.” It is 
worthy of remark that, in his Memorial to the Courtr^f Directors, before 
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adverted to, be confines himself principally to the political and commer- 
cial advantages produced by his public measures, and slurs ovej, tvith a 
brief and hurried mention, the great and excellent things done by him 
for the due administration of justice at Singapore. As if conscious that 
this, his greatest merit in the eyes of philosophers and the fi lends of the 
human race, would not operate in his flavour in the eyes of the India Di- 
rectors, who desire no such innovations and reforms ; he merely says, on 
tills head— “ On the regulations provisionally established for the police 
and administration of justice, it is difficult to present concisely the view 
which the importance of the subject demands.’^ It shall be our task, 
however, to detail more fully, what his well-grounded fprs appear to 
have induced him to pass over so lightly. We^have betorc us, a copy 
of “ Local Laws and Institutions of Singapore,” as drawn up and esta- 
blished by Sir Stamford Raffies himself, and we only regret that oui 
limits preclude us from printing them all. We trust, however, that they 
will be published in a form that will make them accessible to all who leel 
an interest in the welfare ot mankind, as an example of what may bo 
done by the cnterprize of one man to improve the condition ot millions, 
and an encouragement to others to follow it. . , , 

The first regulation of the series is one for the registry ot land at 
Singapore, for the protection of pro})crty, and the iirevention ot disputes 
arising out of contested boundaries, &c. it is short, intelligible, and en- 
tirely divested of technicalities, comprizing, in a single page, more good 
sense than is to be found in many of out English statutes that spread 
themselves over a hundred folios. 

The second is a regulation for the Port of Singapore, which commences 
with the following memorable declaration; — ‘‘ Ihe Port ot Singapore is 
a free Port : and the trade thereof is open to ships and vessels of every 
nation, free of duty, equally and alike to all, Ibe remaining pio- 
visions are all in the same excellent spirit. . . , 

The third regulation is “ for the establishment of a provisional magis- 
tracy, and the enforcement of a due and efficient police at Singapore, 
with certain provi.'ioiis for the administration of justice, —and presents 
a picture of freedom and equity not to be paralleled throughout the 

J'.ast. . . , • r 

The first remarkable feature of this regulation is the appointment ot 
magistrates, to be selected from the British inhabitants of lespectability ; 
three of whom are to act in rotation quarterly, doing the business oi 
sitting magistrates for affairs of police, and once a quarter at least holding 
conjointly a quarter sessions for the hearing and deciding cases not cog- 
nizable by a single magistrate. The power of committal, so lavishly 
given to magistrates in England, is here restricted, however; and no 
British-horn subject can be committed, or his person or property anected, 
hut by a warrant countersigned by the chief local authority for the tune 
being. In this body of local magistracy, persons of colour, as they are 
called in the West, and half-castcs, as they are termed in the East, are 
admitted equally with British-born subjects; and, in point of fact, some 
of this description were actually enrolled among that body, the only qua- 
lification being property, education, and respectability of charactei. 

Native Chiefs were also appointed to have authority oyer the principal 
classes of the native inhabitants, thus recognizing the right of the natives 
of the country, to have at least a share in the authority, emoluments, and 
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honour of administering their own laws, and assisting in the business of 
governir^pnt. 

For the adjustment of civil disputes, a Court was established, in which 
tlic Resident, as chief iiuthority, would preside, assisted, however, by tlie 
Native Chiefs, Avhere natives might be parties in the cause. The subse- 
quent provisions are equally marked by equity and good sense. 

For the formation of local laws and regulations, it is provided, that 
they might originate cither with the magistrates or the llesident ; each 
submitting their suggestions to the other, and in case of the Resident not 
acceding to those proposed by the magistrates, giving them power to 
transmit their recommendation for the consideration of the Governor- 
General of India. All huvs, by whomsoever proposed, to be in no way 
inconsistent with any known British law or usage. 

The fourth rc'gulation prohibits gambling-houses, cockpits, &c. sup* 
ported by authorities from the penal code of China, the people of that 
country being the class among whom it chicily prevails at Singapore. 
Even in this, however, there is this excellent reservation — “ The magis- 
trates will adopt all such minor regulations as they may deem advisable 
for suppressing the vice of gaming, as far as possible, without trespassing 
on the free will of private conduct ^ as long as it may not be injurious to 
society in general.” 

The fifth regulation is for the prevention of the slave trade at Singapore; 
and is characterized by th(‘ same spirit of humanity and justice as all the 
j)reccdirjg ones. It recites the existence of a liaHic in slaves, contrary 
to the spirit and letter of the acts of the British legislature ; and pro- 
claims that the condition of slavery, under any denomination whatever, 
cannot bo recognized within the jurisdiction of the British authority; 
adding, that all persons then in that condition arc entitled to claim their 
freedom ; and that a residence of twelve months under the British au- 
thority at Singapore, shall be considered sufficient to entitle the party to 
all the benefits of the British administration. The practice of enslaving 
persons as bond-debtors is also declared to be inconsistent with that free- 
dom of the subject which it is the duty, and was then the desire, of the 
British authorities to introduce into this Island ; and certain rules are 
laid dow'n for its modification and gradual abolition. 

The sixth and last regulation was passed in furtherance of the objects 
of the third, before adverted to, and contains additional provisions for 
the magistracy and administration of justice at Singapore. This regula- 
tion increases the number of magistrates from three to twelve, who are to 
be appointed annually, on the first of January in each year ; the Resident 
having the power to appoint supernumeraries to supply vacancies in tlie 
magistracy as they occur, but granting to the twelve a power of rejecting 
his appointment by the vote of three-fourths of their body, on their stating 
in writin<g the grounds of their objection. Any new law originating with 
the magistrates, to be approved by a majority of the tw’clvc. 

Two Courts were then formed, with defined powers of jurisdiction to 
each ; and the following paragraphs, incorpqfated with others in the re- 
gulation, are worthy of especial notice. ? 

All men in the settlement are bound to give their especial aid, where required, 
towards the administration of justice. 

While employed in the public service in these capacities, the individuals shall 
be entitled to peculiar and honourable privileges, such as that every insult or inj'^ry 
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oflered to them &hall be visited on the offending party with much more severity 
than if the offence were committed against private individuals. 

'J'he individuals selected for the duties of constables or jurymen^ may be of 
ANY NATION OR RELIGION, provided that tliey arc able to Tcad aiid write* 

It is impossible not to be struck with the high moral courage which 
must have animated the excellent mind and heart of Sir Stamford Raffles 
in making so bold a declaration as this. In England, neither a Deist, a 
Mohammedan, nor a Jew, can be admitted on a jury. Nay, even 
ceitain sects of Christians are excluded ; the Quakers, and the Indepen- 
dents, neither of whom Avill yield to what they deem the unchristian 
practice of swearing, since they consider the command of Christ, 
“ Swear not at all,” to be more binding than the authority of those 
who say, Swear every' hour, if oaths are required of you.” In India, 
there are no juries at all in civil cases, though in no country on earth 
are larger amounts of property litigated than there, where the decision 
of the most important questions is thus often left to a single judge ; and 
even in criminal cases, whore juries are admitted in India, none but 
Rritish-born subjects are permitted to sit on them, let the criminal under 
trial be of what description he may. Among the natives of India, and 
indeed throughout the East generally, a species of jury is known and re- 
sorted to for the decision of doubtful cases. It is described by many 
writers on India, under the name of the “ Punchyet,” from being com- 
posed of five persons ; so that the peeple are familiar with this mode of 
trial, and qualified to exercise it. Notwithstanding this, however, neither 
Mohammedans nor Hindoos arc permitted to sit on juries in India, though 
the prosecuting and defending parties, as well as all the witnesses on 
both sides, should be from one or other of these respective classes. But 
the greatest injustice and absurdity still remains to be told. Indo- 
Britons, or the offspring of English-born fathers and Indian-born mothers, 
though born in lawful wedlock, and qualified by the best English educa- 
tion, which many of them receive, by a familiar acquaintance with the 
law's and languages of the country, by w'calth, by consideration in society, 
and by every other claim, are altogether excluded from any share in the 
administration of justice, either as special or petit jurymen, in India, 
though there are instances of men of this race being as distinguished for 
their talent and integrity as any individuals of English birth throughout 
the whole country. The English reader may, perhaps, conceive it pos- 
sible that they have no ambition to share in this troublesome privilege, 
and that they would rather be exempt from its duties. On the contrary, 
they have repeatedly petitioned the Indian Government, and the Indian 
Court, to be admitted to this as a right, from which they conceive them- 
selves to be unjustly and undeservedly excluded ; Init their petitions have 
been uniformly rejected, and they still remain as they w'crc. 

To return to Sir Stamford Raffles: — Let his wise and equitable provision, 
which admits men of any nation or religion to be jurymen, provided that 
they can read and write, be contrasted with the absurd and unjust ex- 
clusion of wealthy, educated, and Christian subjects, many of whom have 
pittsed their days, from infancy to manhood, in the schools and colleges 
ot England, — merely because they happened to be horn in India, (which 
ought rather to strengthen their claim,) and because their complexions 
aie one shade darker than the Judge’s, though twenty shades lighter 
than’ most of the individuals who come before the Court for trial. Let 
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this fact explain the spirit of A Government founded on exclusive pri- 
vileges and monopoly. 

After the regulations for the local administration of Singapore, of which 
we have given all the principal heads, there follows, in the compilation 
from which we quote, an Appendix to Regulation VI. which contains what 
are called Rules for the Residents* and Magistrates’ Courts. All these 
deserve republication at length ; but we must be content to select a few 
pnly * 

When the subject of litigation before the Courts equals op exceeds one thousand 
dollars, it shall be competent to either of the parties, at the commencement of tlic 
suit, to demand that the same shall be decided by the assistance of a jury. Sucli 
jury to consist of five respectable Europeans, or of four Europeans and three 
respectable natives of other countries, when the Court shall consider it advisable 
to refer to a jury so composed. 

In all cases in whicli Go\crnment may be a party, either as plaintiff or defen- 
dant, the same are to be decided by a jury. — p.24. 

In all cases in which an indictment has been laid, the accused may demand to 
be tried by a jury ; and in no case where the crime charged in the imlietmeut 
may, if proved, invohe, the punishment of death, banishment, removal from the 
settleiueiit, imprisonment for more than twcUc months, or a pecuniary fine oi 
uiore than five hundred dollars, can the (’ourt procei tl without a jury. The jur\ 
may be purely European or purely native ; and, in this lust casc,^ it ought, if 
practicable, to be of the same nation and religion with the acciiseil. 

The jury shall consist of five persons of respectable character, who. can write 
and read, and who have been borne on the roll of jurymen for the settlement three 
months previous to the trial. 

Seven names shall he taken from the roll of jurymen, (according to the manner 

f ircscribed by the jiartieular Regulation regarding the formation and impannell- 
ug of juries in civil and criminal cases,) and from these seven the accused shall 
have the power of rejecting two ; and should he be able to alfordthc Court reasons 
which may appear to them satisfactory, for removing from the jury any of the 
remaining members, they shall use their discretion in doing so ; but in that case 
the Court shall have the powef of summarily filling up the vacancy so occasioned. 

The Court will first cause tlie indictment ii»be read in English, and interpreted 
to the accused, who is then to be asked if it had been so interpreted on a former 
occasion, and how it had been served. 

If anything objectioualde should appear in this stage of the proceedings, or 
that the prisoner has not been allowed the facilities which the Court may have 
directed for communication vvitli his IVlcods or his counsel, the trial must be post- 
poned, and a new indictment laid, unless the accused may urge the Court to go on. 

Should there however be no olijection, on the above grounds, the jury will he 
sworn and iiupannclled, the prisoner put to the bar, and tlie trial will proceed.— 
p.25, 26. 

' Whatever diversity of feelings may exist among different tribes, however much 
the influence of habit may have perverted their judgment in particular points, 
there arc still certain rights, necessities, and interests, common to all, and which 
all will wish to secure. 

The measures which tend to this result they can he easily brought to appreciate ; 
and while they continue to view them in that light, they will naturally incline to 
support them. 

A steady and uniform application of the same principles in judicial proceedings, 
without reference to the rank, condition, or situation of the parties, will have the 
effect of establishing a system to which persons of every description must look 
with coiifidoiice and respect, notwithstanding the very great variety of those on 
whom the laws of the settlement may be called to bear, and the many obstades 
which may be opposed b^ the force of established habits and prejudices. 

To these jjrejudices it is hoped the Court will- always concede a humane and 
patient cniisideration ; and that it will endeavour to remove them, by kindly ex- 
posing their crrooeims tendency on every proper occasion, pointing out at the 
same time the superior objects held in view in the system of legislation which we 
have adopted, and safely trusting the issue to the result of such a coinparison.— 
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At the close, is the form of the oath administered to the magistrates of 
Singapore, who swear as follows : — “ That in the execution of the duties 
of the magistracy, we will do equal right to the poor and to the rich, 
without favour or partiality to any one.’* 

To this follows a Report on the Administration of Justice, add^ressed 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, from that island, to one of the Secretaries of 
the Government at Calcutta, from which we can, as before, make selec- 
tions of paragraphs only, though it would afford us considerable pleasure 
to reprint the whole. Sir Stamford acknowledges the existence, and ex- 
presses his wish to encourage the expression, of public opinion at the 
settlement of his formation, though Mr. Adam wished to extinguish it in 
that over which he ruled ; and yet the population of Bengal was not more 
mixed, or motley, than that of Singapore: — the difference was, that an 
imbecile presided over the one country, and a statesman governed the 
other. Ill the Riqiort, Sir Stamford says. 

It is, I believe, irenerally admitted, that in colonics formed entirely of English- 
men, they naturally carry the laws of their country with them, subject only to 
such local modifications as the constitution of the colony may require; but nine- 
tenths of the population of Singapore will most probably consist of Chinese and 
Malays : and the restrictions of the liritish Legislature may for many years 
operate against any considerable extension in the munher of Kmrlishmen.'*— p. 37. 

'I'he view which I have been induced to take ol the subject, inclines me to 
think that, under the peculiar circumstances of the establishment of the settle- 
ment, the manner in wliicU the whole of the population has accumulated under 
llie ))rotection of our Hag, and the real character aud interests of the people who 
are likely to resort to h, we cannot do better than apply the general principles 
of EritisU law to all, equally and alike, without distinction of tribe or nation, 
under such modillcatioiis only as local circumstances and peculiarities, and a 
due consideration for the wejikncsses aud prejudices of the native part of the 
population may from time to time suggest. 

Precautionary measures for tlie prevention of crime, are, of course, the first to 
he attended to ; hut something like a code, which shall explain, in few words, 
what is considered a crime, and what is the punishment attached to it, seems 
indispensable, even in this respect. 

lie concludes this Report by saying : — “ I should have but ill fulfilled 
the high and important trust reposed in me, if, after having congregated 
so large a portion' of our fellow-creatures, I had left them without some- 
tiling like law and regulation for their certainty and comfort.” — He has 
done his duty as an Englishman and a philanthropist. We would only 
say to every public functionary in the world, “ Go thou and do likewise,” 

After the Report, is given a Proclamation, in which it is stated, as a 
preamble, that as it is above all things desirable that the will of the legis- 
lature should be distinctly known by those who arc expected to yield 
it obedience, and that men should be apprized of their respective rights 
tind duties, in order that ignorance of them may not hereafter be pleaded, 
the Liouteuant-Governor proclaims, in a. minute, for the information of 
all classes, first, what are the principles and objects that have been and 
are to be kept in view, in framing the present and future laws for Singa- 
pore ; and secondly, what has been actually established as law, and is 
to be regarded as such. He then adverts to the difficulty of adopting 
either the English, the Hindoo, the Mohammedan, or the Chinese laws, 
for the government of a population in which people of all these several 
classes are to be found ; and proceeds : — 

® This admission ought to be of itself sufficient to make our legislature sec 
the impolicy of such restrictions, and to induce them at once to remove them. 
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Under these circumstances) nothing seems to be left but to have recourse to 
FIRST PRiNriPiEs, to usc every precniitiun against the exisfcnce of temptation to 
crime, that is found consistent with the perfect liberty of those who have no evil 
intentions; and when these precautions fail, to secure redress to the injured 
party, if possible, and such punishment as will be most likely to prevent a repe- 
tition of the crime, either by the party himself offending, or by those who may 
be inclined to follow his example. Nothing should be endured in the settlement, 
however sanctioned by the local usage of particular tribes to resort to it, that has 
cither a direct effect, or notoriously strong tendency, to endanger tlie safety or 
lilierty of person, or the security of proj)erty : and, in the same manner, no want 
of what are consideri-d legabformalities in any country, should debar a person 
from having substantial justice rendered to him, so that legal and moral obli- 
gation may never he at variance. 

Taking this as the fundamental principle of the laws of the settlement, it may 
he presumed that no local regulation would he enacted which the society, if lelt 
to themselves, would not desire to see carried into effect ; no public institution, »)r 
source of expense would exist, of which the heiietit was nut ub\ioiis, to the eii- 
li|;hteiied jiart at least, who would therefore soon feel that the government was 
“Ot{iinide to tyrannize over the people, hut for their protection and happiness.— 

Precautionary measures being taken, on the above principles, for preserving 
the peace and good order of society, and removing, as far as practicable, the im- 
mediate temptations to crime and violence, it next becomes necessary to define 
wluit shall be considered crimes, what lawful punishments, and how injuries 
shall he redressed. 

Py the constitution of England, the absolute rights of the subject art* defmed 
as follows ; — 

Ihc right of personal security, which consists in a person’s legal niiinterruptcd 
enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his body, his health, and his reputation. 

1 he right of per'ional liberty, which consists in the power of locomotion, of 
changing or removing one’s person to whatever place one’s own inclination may 
direct, without imprisonment or restraint, unless by due course of law. 

llie right of property, which consists iu the use, enjoyment, ttiid disposal of 
all acquisitions, without any control or diminution, save only by the laws of the 
laud. 

There seems no reason for denying correspomling rights to all classes of people 
residing under the protection of the British flag at Singapore, tlielaws of the land 
being such as are or may he enacted under the jirovisions of Regulation No. .'1, 
of 1823, dated 20th January last, with such others, of a more general nature, as 
may be directed by a higher authority, or which may necessaiily accrue under 
the provisions of the legislature, and the political circumstances of the settle- 
ment as a dependency of (ireat Britain. Admitting these rights to exist, it follows 
that all acts by which they arc invaded, are wrongs; that is to say, crimes or 
injuries. 

Both the Malays and Chinese arc a reasoning people, and though each may 
reason in a way peculiar to itself, and different in some respects from our own 
way of reasoning, this germ of civilization should not be checked. Let no man 
he punished without a reason assigned. Let the principles of British law he applied, 
not only with mildness, and a patriarchal kindness and indulgent consideration for 
the prejudices of each tribe, as far as substantial justice will allow, but also with 
reference to their reasoning powers, however weak, and the moral principle which, 
however offen disregarded, still exhts in the consciences of all men. 

Let native institutions, as far as regards religious observances, marriage, and 
inherilance, he respected, when the same may not be inconsistent with justice 
and humanity, or injurious to the peace and morals of society. 

Let all men he considered erpial in the eye of the law. 

Let no man be banished the country without a trial by his peers, or hv due 
coiir.se of law. ^ l i j 

Let no man be deprived of his liberty without a cause, and no man he detained 
in confinement beyond forty-eight hours, without a right to demand a hearing 
and trial, according to due course of law. 

Let the public have a voice through the magistracy, by which their sentiments 
may at all times be freely expressed. 

In fixing a scale of punishments, the first principle to be attended to is, that they 
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hotild be ^rftduated, ns far as practicable, so as to attach to each particular crime 
its due and relative punishment, according to its enormity ; and with regard to 
the nature of the pimishineiits to be inflicted, let them be as mild and humane 
as the general security of person and property will admit. Severity of punish- 
ment defeats its own end ; and the laws should, in all cases, be so mild, that no 
one should be deterred from prosecuting a crimiuar l)y considerations of huma- 
nity. — p. 45—47. 

With those view's and principles, the Lieutenant-Governor has this day trans- 
mitted to the acting magistrates, such a graduated scale of crimes and punish- 
ments as appears to him sufiicient to meet the existing circumstances of the set- 
tlement, and to answer the emls of substantial justice; with instructions tluit 
they will duly deliberate on this subject ; and, after such revision as their local 
knowledge and experience may suggest, submit the same to the chief local au- 
thority, with their opinion, and in the form of a code of law s to be established 
for the settlement, and to be in force after ])ublicatiun by the Resident, until 
rescinded by a higher authority, or altered under the provisions laid down for the 
enactment of local laws and regulations.— p. 48. 

The last of all this scries of valuable and interesting papers is a scale 
of crimes and punishments, in which, in the space of half a sheet of 
paper, is included all the great divisions of offences, from murder and 
piracy, down to riotous and disorderly conduct, with the specific punish- 
ment annexed to each ; so that on publicity being given to this, no man 
can remain in ignorance of his duty. 

This is a brief, but faithful summary of the enlarged and benevolent 
view's entertained l)y Sir Stamford ILiffles : as well as a correct statement 
of tlie beneficial effects which sprung from their being reduced to practice 
in the settlement which he formed, and it might be said matured, at Sin- 
gapore. Had he returned to England with an independent fortune, and 
taken liis scat in the senate of his country, the developeinent of these 
view’s, in the only place where full and complete publicity can be secured^ 
by the rivalry of journals, each endeavouring to outstrip the other in the 
fidelity of their Parliamentary Keports, would have not only obtained for 
him the fame which he .so justly deserves; but would have created, we 
have little doubt, so powerful an impression on the public mind of Eng- 
land, as to rouse a large portion of the nation to use their efforts for the 
speedy abolition of the monopoliring and tyrannical principles by which 
British skill, capital, and industry arc so unjustly excluded from all 
participation in the wealth that might be shared by them in the East. 
The India Company w'ould not then have dared to pull down the beau- 
tiful fabric w'hich the hands of tlieir servant had erected, to the honour 
of humanity, and in spite of a thousand opposing obstacles. To presence 
some remnant of their remaining privileges, they would have been com- 
pelled to yield to the public voice of England, in suffering the good that 
had been done, to remain untouched. But Sir Stamford Raffles has not 
returned with what can alone secure perfect independence, a sufficient 
fortune to render him no longer obliged to court the patronage of the East 
India Company. He appears as a Memorialist, at their Court, and must 
receive at their hands, either money or employment ; to secure even the 
chance of which, he must not now lay bare, as he could, and otlier\vi.se 
no doubt would do, the iniquities of a system, which it was his chief 
labour and delight to abolish wherever he could, and to substitute more 
liberal principles and institutions in its stead. But, he has done enough 
to send down his name to posterity with honour ; and no one cun regret 
inqre sincerely than we do, the necessity Which postpones his reward 
until then. His situation is one of no ordinary delicacy : and since the 
circumstances detailed, are likely to deprive the Eiiglish community of 
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his valuable efforts here, in favour of the freedom aid hapj>iness of our 
distant fellow -subjects in India, we sincerely hope that he may have em- 
ployment rather than remuneraCion, and be sent out to some part of the 
Eastern world again, to do as much good in other quarters as he has 
done at Java, Sumatra, and Singapore. 

Mr, Canning, in the debate on the Indian Press, on the 25th of May 
last, stated his readiness to take into consideration the modifications of 
the system of Indian Government, which the progress of knowledge, and 
the improving condition of the population of our Asiatic empire, might 
appear to demand.” If this profession were sincere, (which we have 
no reason whatever to doubt,) he could have no objection to use his 
influence with the Board of Control, for the purpose of securing one of 
the Indian Governorships for Sir Strrmford Raftles, whose whole career 
seems to have been bent on that improvement, which Mr. Canning pro- 
fesses his readiness to encourage. The difllculties which have arisen 
respecting the choice 'l)etwecn contending parties, for the prizes of 
Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, might be set at rest at once by the nomi- 
nation of Sir Stamford to either ; for which he is as w^ell qualified, both 
by talents and services, as any of the candidates that have been named : 
and even Lord Amherst, whose spUndid performances in China, appear 
to have dazzled tlu^ Ministers that appointed him to his present [)ost, 
might yield precedence to the less famed, but far more valuable labours 
of Sir Stamford Huftles in the eastern hemisphere. 

Mr. Canning, we repeat, might secure for this individual the emolu- 
ments and honours which he deserves ; and what is of even still greater 
importance, he might, by this means, secure to that part of India to 
which he might be sent, the improvement he professes to desire ; pro- 
vided that the powers of the Governor were free to introduce the reforms 
which his talents and disposition would be sure to suggest. But the 
East India Directors will never do this: there is more- hope of their 
relinquishing tin* patronage of their body altogether, than of their employ- 
ing it to put liberals and reformers — anti-monopolists and anti-despots — 
into the seat of power, in their presidental chairs. 

Will the English reader believe it possible that these Directors have 
already not only witliheld tlieir approbation from the admirable system of 
freedom and equity introduced into the government of Singapore ; but 
that they have sent out orders to crush, destroy, and annihilate every 
trace of the wdsdom and liberality of its enlightened founder? Unfavour-* 
ably as w'e think of the system and the men, by which the destinies of 
India ai‘e at present ruled, we had hardly thought such a step as this 
possible ; yet, w’O are assured, on authority of no common value, that the 
Court of Directors, instead of being charmed, as all other men would be, by 
the admirable regulations for the government of Singapore, and delighted 
at the happy and prosperous results w'hich the system of freedom and 
justice had there, in so marked a manner, and so rapidly, produced — have 
sent out, with “ breathless haste,” imperative orders to abolish them all, 
and to place this frcc and flourishing, though still infant settlement, under 
the chilling system of their old monopoly, subject to the government of 
Penang, of wdiich Singapore is henceforth to be considered a dependency, 
and nothing more ; with this striking disadvantage, that it will thus be 
made subject to a settlement, all the local and commercial interests of 
which are in direct opposition to its own— which, in the very earliest 
period of its formation, excited the most hostile jealousy on the part of 
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the public authorities at Penang ; and, at a subsequent period of its 
marked prosperity, drew forth the envy and hatred of the merchants and 
traders of the same place. This is like delivering over a successful rival 
to the tender mercies of a neglected one, bound hand and foot, in a slavery, 
the bitter draught of which it is sure to be made to drink to the very 
dregs. 

Under the system of exclusive privileges and arbitrary power, by which 
all the East India Company’s settlements are still governed, it is quite 
impossible that Singapore should continue to make that rapid progress 
Avhich it did under the belter system of its first legislator; and for this 
destruction of all its dearest and best hopes, it will have to thank the 
India Company. The day is approaching, in which the hired advocates of 
these monopolists will endeavour to persuade their countrymen that it will 
be dangerous to take from them their charter of exclusive privileges; they 
will, no doubt, again repeat all the absurdities which have been uttered a 
hundred times before, and strange to say, believed, in order to prove that 
Englishmen cannot be admitted to trade with China so safely as Ameri- 
cans; that Uiitish-born subjects are more dangerous as settlers in Hin- 
doostaii than the subjects of foreign states; tliat an absolute despotism is 
necessary for the government of mixed races of men ; that free trade can 
never be suited to the prejudices of the Eastern i>eople; and that a free 
press would lead to disturbance of the general tranquillity of the Empire. 
All this will no doubt be repeated by one set of imbeciles, and applauded by 
aiiotlier; but we trust that the mercantile, the manufacturing, and the just 
and benevolent part of the Eifglish people, of whatever class and profes- 
sion, will tell them in reply, tha£ the settlement of Englishmen in every 
part of India has been triedy and -found productive of unmixed good ; 
that a government by law, trial by jury, and equal rights for all men, 
has been proved to be suited to a mixed as well as an unmixed popula- 
tion ; that free trade has done for particular ports and settlements what 
monopoly could never effect ; and that a free press is not only not dan 
fjerous, but kssiintial to the consolidation and security of all the be- 
nefits, which even free and liberal institutions cannot, without its aid, 
invariably maintain. 

We have gone into greater length than we intended to have done on 
this subject ; but its high and paramount interest has carried us along 
without fatigue, and we should still indulge our feelings in comment, 
were we not aware that our limits had already been passed. We have 
this, however, to plead as our apology — that the almost total silence of 
tlie public journals of England, on subjects connected with the improve- 
ment of the Eastern world, induces us to be the more desirous of perform- 
ing a duty which they neglect ; and as to any reliance on the efforts of the 
India Directors to ameliorate the condition of the people over whom their 
power extends, it would indeed be leaning o^i a broken reed. Well and 
truly has Mr. Huskisson said, in words that cannot be too often rej)eated, 
“ Monopoly always produces an indifference to improvement ; and the 
prohibitory system by which it is upheld, is fertile, as every one knows, 
m inconveniences and crimes.” We believe so too ; and it shall there- 
fore be our coistant aim, to exhibit to our countrymen, the facts with 
which the past and present history of Indian affairs abounds, in illustra- 
tion of this important truth, until we have the happiness to see Monopoly 
and Despotism regarded as they deserve to be, by all thinking men, with 
execration and contempt. 
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THE MINSTREL OF lOVE. 

M^harp along the midnight deeps 
Sends forth no dark-^rophetic tone, 

Its chords the wretched hand that sweeps, 

No sorrow touches save its owji. 

Back o’er -the misty flight of years 
So slow to come, so quick to go, 

My youthful eye, bedimmed with tears, 
Reverts towards the spring of woe. 

As, far upon the distant blue, 

When Ocean heaves his panting breast. 

Is seen the snowy spotless mew 
Between the curling billows* crest, 

When brightly streams the golden ray 
Upon the moving waste of waves, 

When softly glides the lingering spray 
From oft’ the beauteous wing it laves: 

So bright, so pure, so sweetly shines 
On long-past time’s absorbing billow, 

Lit up by gems from Memory’s mines, 

The form that haunts my lonely pillow ; 

So transient too ! it comes and goes, 

And through such chinks of time is seen,' 
That when the eager minute flows 
I barely feel that it has been. 

Old Nature with her clianging face 
In other hearts the subtile flame 
Lights, and re-lights in little space, — 

But curses mine to feed the same. 

0 gentle harp ! attune thy string 
To names than Ellen fairer far ! — 

What ! wilt thou still, rebellious, sing 
The praises of that setting star ? 

Thou wilt ? — then thus thy stubborn note 
For aye to come I render mute— 

Go, on those endless waters float ; 

Thy substitute the pensive lute ! 

Come, mel^choly lute, begin. 

Commence thee with some soothing lay ; 
Nor listen to the storm within 
Would bear thy lovely voice away. 

“ Ellen is fair !” — The same ? Ah! now 
*Tis not the harp, the lute, I find, 

From which these restless numbers flow— 
Their ceaseless spring is in my mind ! 
Farewell, ye lute and harp, farewell ! 

I weep not o’er your chords again J 
Repose ye on the ocean swell. 

Or breathe to whispering winds your strain* 
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KSSAYS ON rriE DISTINGUISHING CHAEACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 

No, 10 , — Modern Eg^t and tJte Mamalukes. 

The mind, in approaching Egypt in any" manner, experiences a pe- 
culiar sentiment. It is a country resembling no other on earth. Its 
inhabitants stood apart in antiquity from all mankind, as if cased in the 
darkness and mystery of its institutions. Their physical structure differed 
from that of other men; few comprehended their language; none fathomed 
the depth of their knowledge. In spite of the lights of modern science, 
we turn back.upon them, even now, with a mixture of awe and wonder, 
siir]:)rized that a thick-lipped, woolly-headed, nfegro race, should have led 
the way in tracing the course of nature, and in giving motion to those 
j)nwers of the mind which have operated so many changes in the world. 
What singular associations are awakened by the word Nile! or Memphis! 
or Thebes! We seem, while pronouncing them, to converse wdth Isis 
and Osiris, with Monos and Sesostris. They smell of mummies and the 
catacombs. Our admiration is kept in countenance, too, by observing 
that wx* share it with the wiser Greeks of old days : they travelled, Pytha- 
goras and Plato, to sprinkle their minds wdth the mysteries of the Nile; 
and it is pleasant to fancy one of those white sages by the side of some 
old swarthy priest of Isis, leaning over a tough page of hieroglyphics, or 
bisecting a triangle on the sands of Canopus. Nature, and the genius 
of the inhabitants, inclined the people in that country to bestow perpetuity 
upon every thing; the former brought about the return of tho seasons to 
a day, and the latter raised pyramids and enclosed the population in septs 
which they were never to overstep ; they were like the law of the Medes 
and Persians, that altereth not. Yet no country has experienced so many 
revolutions as Egypt, or seen so many despotisms strive in vain to strike 
root in theV>il. I’o conquer it, is to get footing on a ball that rolls 
away as you press upon it, Persians, Greeks, Homans, Arabs, Mama- 
hikes, Turks, Frenchmen, have trodden on the neck of Egypt ; but all 
have aiipearcd as sojourners and strangers in the land, and time has 
•swallowed up their footsteps as quickly, almost, as the wind hides tho 
track of a caravan in the desert.* 

It is not our intention to describe all the various governments that have 
been introduced ])y its numerous conquerors into Egypt, nor to speak of 
its ancient institutions : we shall confine ourselves to the despotisms of the 
Alainalukes and Turks, endeavouring to illustrate by facts, rather than to 
evolve a chain of principles ; for, in reality, no settled principles have ever 
prevailed among either, except those of mere tyranny. 

It may be proper to begin with a rapid sketch of such revolutions as 
liave happened since the first Mohammedan invasion, that the reader may 

* Parmi Ics nations qui out souvent subjugu^'cs, il y e.j a pen qiii puissimt 
foiiipter autant de maiiros que la nation Egyptieniie •, inais en revanche, il n*eu 

aiieunc qui, par rascciidant de son caractere ct dc ses inocurs, ait reniportd 
autant de triomphes sur ses propres vainqueurs, et qui ait offert a Icurs innovations 
f^^'sistance plus forte ct plus coiistante. Aussi retrouvons-nous encore aujour- 
d liui quelques restes de ses antiques usages, de ses longues habitiule*-, qui se sont 
conserv^cs jusqu' it nous, an m^pris des slides, des religions, ct dcs coiiqu<:rans. 

Lancrety Mimoire Sue r MminUtration de THiepifte, p. ZH, 

Orbital Heraldy Vol, 4. 0 
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see the dale and duration of the modern institutions that have prevailed 
in it. From the time it was conquered by Amrou, lieutenant of the 
Caliph Omar, Egypt was governed by the Caliph’s viceroj^s. A1 Mamoim 
having formed a ^uard of Turcoman slaves, suffered their power to in- 
crease until they Seized all military offices, and usurped the government 
of the provinces. About the year 872, Ahmed-Ben-Touloun,® one of 
these military slaves, made himself independent in Egypt, and founded 
an empire which extended from llahbe, near Mousul, to Barbary. Thirty 
years afterwards, Egypt again acknowledged the power of the Caliphs ; 
but in 934, Akchid, a soldier of fortune, raised Egypt once more into an 
independent empire, and kept up an army of 400,000 men. Upon the 
death of Akchid, Kafour, a black slave, usflrped the sceptre, and is said 
to have governed with transcendent merit. In 068, the descendants of 
Fatima, who had been previously acknov/ledged as Caliphs in Barbary, 
made themselves masters of Egypt; but they are rci)resented, by an 
Arabic historian, as a series of mere madmen and fools.^ One of these 
Caliphs founded Cairo in OGO.'^ In 1171, or, according to D’ II erbelot, 
in 1170, Saladin (Salaheddiri), lieutenant of Noiireddin King of Alep])o 
and Damascus, came into Egypt, to assist the Fatimitc Caliphs against 
the Franks. He was made the Caliph’s Vizier, but shortly after destroyed 
the Caliphate, seized the country for himself, and founded the Ayoubite 
dynasty, so called from his father’s name, Ayouh. In 1250, this dynasty 
was overthrow n hy the Circassian Mamalukes, wdio held the country 2G7 
years. Their twenty-third Sultan was defeated and slain, near Aleppo, 
by Selim I. who pursued Touman Bey, the new Mamaluke loader, into 
Egypt, and having cut to pieces the greater part of the Beys and their 
forces, reduced the country into a Turkish province, in 1517. It has 

* For the History of those various 1)} nasties, see De Guignes,'Hi&toire Gt^inf'rale 
des Huns, t. ▼. p. 1 10—328 ; t. ii. 185—215, 223 ; t. i. 261, ‘ 270, 416. An Ahviilp- 
irient of the History of the Mamalukes in the ‘ Deseription de I’Egypte par I’urdre 
de Napoleon le (iraud.* Savary’s Lettres on E^yj)t, vol. ii. p. 121, et seq. D’ller- 
helot, ‘ Hibliotheque Orieiitale,’ under their respective titles. Hut, above all, the 
concise and philosophical sketeli of Volney, Viiyages, t. i. p. 81— 132,;,aiul his 
curious analysis of the Vizier Kalil’.s work on the "Empire of Egypt. 

3 Sheikh Alerei, ap. Volney. 

* New Cairo was twelve miles long, eoniprehending Old Cairo and seven large 
suburbs ; and contained 700, 000 inhuhilants. Olil Cairo was the port of Upper 
Egypt. In the time of Sultan Najjeddin it contained 1,800 boats .— Anahm 
tie Polney. 

* The lirst Mamalukes were chilled the fiaharite, and the second the Tloryifc 
Dynasty. Tiie following will give the reader some notion of their government 
In the space of 263 years there were no less than 48 Sultans, 21 Turcomans, ami 
24 Circassians. Of the 24 Turcomans, 11 were a.ssassinated, six deposed ; andoflhe 
24 Circassians, six were assassinatcil and 1 1 deposed ; and many of these priiur'- 
reigned only a few months. All they knew was how to make war, to pillage, 
ravage, and afterwanls endow inos(|ues and schools. Under the 1 1th Turcoman 
Sultan, it was intended to turn the Nile into the Ued Sea, by the foot of Mount 
Mokattain. expense was estimated at 106,250 /. — Sheikh Meret, 

Jiahairir,--'V\m word comes from Jhhi\ which the Arabians use to express the 
sea, or any kreat opllectiou of water, llie name of Bahairir was first given to a 
thousand youths, whom Melik Ussali bad bought of the Tartars who ravaged 
Tiirquestan, and whom he had educated in all military exercises in a castle built 
hy his orders opposite to Cairo, on an island of the Nile, called Roudbah. This fort 
was called Bahrueli, or the maritime fortress, on account of the Nile surrouiidinS 
it. It was in this castle that Melik Ussali, who had not forgotten the cowardly 
conduct of his troops at the siege of Napoulous, fixed his residence. He gaiii 
his whole confidence to those of Bahairirj lofidcd them with favours, and named 
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continued nominally dependent on the Ottoman Porte from that time ; 
but in reality the MamaJukes regained their ascendency about 1746, and 
were entire masters of the country up to the period of the French invasion. 
From that era to the present it has been in loose subjection to the Porte; 
but its Pasha is generally a kind of sovereign prince, though he holds the 
government on a suspicious tenure. 

The government of the Manialuke Sultans was a despotism, resembling 
ih its principles th(5 other monarchies of Asia,® But the circumstances in 
which it was exercised were peculiar. The prince and his slaves were 
foreigners; and renewing their race by fresh importations of slaves from 
Mingrelia, Circassia, &c. never perpetuated their families, or naturalized 
themselves to the soil. To look for legislation among so rude a people, 
would be a useless search ; they were totally ignorant of the matter, as a 
science, and very slightly skilled in it as an art for giving stability to 
power. Their princifial reliance, next to the sword, was in the pomp and 
tiappings of royalty, which, observes the Vizier of Malek-el-Asheraf, are 
wont to make awery great impression upon the minds of the vulgar. He 
was right ; they are the most imposing and the most mischievous things 
belonging to royalty, because they ward off the glances of tin? people from 
the vices they cause and cover. These barbarians had also discovered 
the convenient principle of divine right, and tacked to it the divine in- 
stitution of a Vizier. Vet the Sultan was expected to fulfd certain duties, 
and to possess a number of virtues: it was required of him that he should 
he pious, and perform the acts of religion before the people ; he was to be 
free from pride, presurnjjtion, aval ice, falsehood; to curb his anger, pos- 
sess a dignified, imposing, and silent manner; be patient, just, and, in one 
word, have all the (jualities of mind and heart which compose, in every 
kind of government, as far as the individual is concerned, the only art of 
reigning, leaving out all consideration of the social contract.^ We may 
ado, froiti the same writer, the duties of the subjects : these consisted in 
profound respect for the Sultan, in blind submission to his commands, in 
devotion to his service, in advice promoting his success. Meanwhile it 
was understood that God commanded the Sultan to labotir for the good 
of his ppple ; thus acknowledging that the end of government is tha 
greatest good of the greatest number,^ 

When any weighty matters were to be considered, the Sultan assem- 
bled a Divan, consisting of the Caliph, (reduced under the Mamalukes to 
a secondary rank in the state,) the four great Cadis, the Vizier, the Emirs 
commanding a thousand horse, and the Emir of the palace. Previous to 
the assembly of the Council, tlie Sultan explained his views to the Great 

fomi among them the governois of provinces, the coiiimauclers of his armies, and 
the first officers of his state. The remaiiuler were reserved for the giiuni of his 
new palace, and to attend on him wherever he went, durinsr peace or war. It is 
this body of troops that L. de Joiuvillc ineans under the name of La Hauleca. — 
CiUm.. to Louvre edit. o/JoinvilUi's Hist, of St. Ijouis, voc, liahari. 

* Sa\ary calls the government established by Selim, a republic; hut DeGuignes 
and others, whose views were much more sane than Savary's, say that it resein- 
hied the previous government of the Mamalukes, which was a mere despotism. 

’ Kalil-hen- Chfthin, in Volney’s Analysis, Voyages, t. i. p. 27.'k Les eufans des 
Sultans sont 6lev^s nvec soin dans Ic harem. C’est un usage aneieu de faire 
enfermer tous ceux qui existent k rav6neiuent d’un prince. Malek el Acheraf 
uunua la liberty i quaranle ; iiiais ils raoururent dans la peste de I’aa 14211, qui 
enleva jusqu* k dix mille cinq cents tCtes par jour, —/dew, c. v. 

Idem, c. ii, sect, i. 
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Advocate of the Divan, a trusty and eloquent person, whoso office it was 
to lay the matter before the Council, and to reply to all objections. The 
8ultan remained silent, and never interfered. This Advocate was set up, 
that the Sultan rtiight in no case be compromised, and that objections 
might be urged freely, all error being put to the account of the Advocate. 

It was the duty of the Vizier to overlook every department of the go- 
vernment, and all the agents of the administration ; to establish, depose, 
punish, or re^vard them. He kept the register of the income and expen- 
diture of the state ; and was admonished to increase its revenue, not by 
tyranny, but by wisdom and economy.® 

During the early periods of the Mamaluke empire, Egypt was divided 
into three governments, whose administration w’as in the hands of as 
many Kashefs, or governors. Two of these Kashefs had each seven 
emirs under them, who transacted the affairs of the provinces, according 
to their immediate orders. The third managed his own government. 
These Kashefs w'ore afterwards increased to six ; which, according to 
Kalil, only created confusion ; for it was his opinion that dividing places, 
and multiplying governors, only weakened the porver and influence of 
those in the administration. Each of the fourteen provinces, into which 
the country was divided, contained three hundred and sixty villagi s, 
and many cities. The affairs of these cities ami villages were managed 
by a cadi, a collector of the royal treasure, a collector of the private 
treasure, and the inspector of the Sultan’s domains f besides a commis- 
sary of navigation, a military commander of the police, an inspector of 
canals, and the elders of the place.'" 

At first the taxes were levied in kind ; but the Mamaliikcs very early 
farmed out the revenues to the highest bidders, who lived in more opu- 
lence and splendour in their villages, than many petty' sovereigns of 
Asia. # 

The seven tributary provinces of Damascus, Karak, Aleppo, Tripoli, 
Hems, Safad, and Gaza, — were governed by Viceroys, whose courts 
equalled that of the Snltan." These Viceroys disposed of all offices in 
their provinces, civil and military. The great military officers consisted 
of the Emir commanding in chief, the Marshal of the Palace, twelve 
Emirs of the first class,'’ twenty of the second, and sixty of inferior rank. 


^ Demfimeque le vi/ir survcille le; ofiiciers, le sultan doit surveiller le vizir; 
etle vizir consoiller le sultuii, Tavortir et in^iiic le reprendre. — KalUf c, 4. Ana- 
lyse (le Voluey. 

9 Le domainc cst le revenue propre du sultan. — Kalily c. 4. sect. \ii. 

Les inspecteurs du terrain sont choisis panni ies emirs de la premi^rc elasse; 
ils smit cxp6di^s tons les ans an cominencement du printemps, dans toutes les 
provinces dc I’Kgypte, pour fair cxocutcr les traVatix n^eeftsaires rentretieii <U’s 
cauaux, li I’^l^vatiou (les dia^ues et cliaussi'es, et tout ce (lui cst relatif ii la hausse 
ct :l la haisse du Nil. — KalUy c. i). sect, i. 

Under the military government of the Marnalukes, Syria was supposed to 
contain sixty thousand villages.— vol. i. p, ^1. Histoire de Timur Bee, 
1. v. c. 20. 

1* Les t'mirs sontdiviscs en plusicurs classes. Ceux de la premiere possedent 
cent Mamlouks, ct coinmandeul i mille : devroient 6tre vingt-quatre. (’eux dr 
la den\i('^mc possedent quarante Mamlouks ; ils devroient f'tre quarantc. La mu- 
si(|iie guerrit)re jtme u la porte de leurs h6tels h Vhsr (on heure de la troi'»i«'‘nic 
pri^^re); elle cst compos^e de timbales, tambours, et clarincttes. Ces derniers 
instrumens sont dc date r^cente. Les timirs de troisi^rae classe devroient Ctre an 
nombre de n ingt : ils out cliacun vin^t Mamlouks. Les C'mirs de (|uatrii!me classe 
devroient f}tre cinquante, ct avoir cnacun di.\ Mamlouks, Enfin la cinquitme 
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The tribunal of justice was composed of four great £Jadis, of the four 
orthodox sects, each of whom nominated a representative in Damascus 
and the other cities of the province, to judge in all cases civil and cri- 
ininal. . . * . . " 

The Sultan’s military establishment was splendid and vast. A curious 
observer, who visited Egypt ten years before the downfall of the Mama- 
luko dynasty, witnessed, with wonder, the |)omp, discipline, and courage 
of the royal troops. I'he forces had, at that time, shrunk considerably 
from what they once were ; but he saw sixty thousand Mamalukes per- 
forming their exercises at Cairo. They were all clothed in a white 
uniform, and stood in the presence of the Sultan with great reverence 
and silence. The Sultan’s black and flowing beard particularly pleased 
the fancy of the German nobleman ; and he dwells with evident delight 
on his superb turban. Not far from the Sultan, on a lower ground, 
sat their Pope,” says Baumgarten, whom they call Caliph, a swarthy 
and notable companion.”’’ The same writer relates that the Sultan’s 
camp stood in the upper part of Cairo, and was conspicuous for its size 
and fortifications ; being entered by twelve iron gates ; which, however, 
were fastened by nothing hut bolts of wood.’^ 

But one of the Sultans of the Circassian dynasty made, himself, an enu- 
meration of his forces, reckoning the tributary Arabs, the Turcomans, 
and the Curdcs ; from which it appears that his own troops, Mamalukes 
and others, amounted to 132,000 horse, and, with the Arabs and Turco- 
mans, to 520,000. The Djendis-el-Halka, or royal guards, were 24,000, 
exclusive of 10,000 Mamalukes, who were also called the Sultans 
guards. All these troops were well disciplined, according to their 
s)’stein of military exercises ; they w’cre taught to stand upright on a swift 
charger, and even on two running side by side, and in that position to 
(]i|c-harge arrows in all directions. It was also customary with them to 
ride with two swords fixed in their saddle, one pointing to their back, 
the other to the abdomen, so that on the slightest awkwardness one of 
these might pierce them. Others lay on their backs upon the fleetest 
horses, discharging arrows as the animals gallopped along.”' The exer- 
cises of the modern Mamalukes are described by Volriey, in which the 
musket is substituted for the bow\ They assoir)l)le every morning, ho 
oh.sorves, in a plain near Cairo ; and there, they accustom themselves, 
while on full gallop, to draw the carbine from their belt, to fire it with 
exactness, to place it under their thigh, in order to seize a pistol, which 
they fire and throw over their shoulders, then a second, with which they 
do the same, trusting to the cords that fasten them, without giving them- 
selves time to replace them. The Beys, who are present, encourage 
them ; and he who shatters the earthen vase, which serves for their 
target, is rewarded with praises and money. They are also taught to 
manage the sabre skilfully, especially the reverse stroke, wdiich cuts 

(lerni^re classe est de trente dniirs, qui ont cinq Miimlouks pour cort/'g'e. 
I’arnii ces les uiis ont de remploi dans I’^tut, d’autres ii’ont que leur litre 

ct prade . — Kalily c. v. 

Peregrin ationes Baumgartneriana;, p. 4G, 47, 4to. Norisbnrp, ir)04. — A raro 
and authentic picture of those times, which seems to have escaped the rcsearclies 
of t*ihbon, De Guignes, and other Europeans who have descriheil tlic revolutions 
and dynasties of Egypt. 

\\ Ib. p. 45, 46. 15 KalU-bcn-Chahii), c. v. 

Baumgarteu, Peregrinat, p. 48, 49, 
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ijjVwardfi, and is most difficult to ward off. The edge of these sabres is 
so excellent, and their hands so skilful, that many mil cut through a 
bale of wet cotton, as if it were butter. 

But the condition of the Egyptian people, under the rule of these 
disciplined savages, was most dejilorablc. Before the success of Selim, 
while the Mamalukes were in complete possession of the country, it was 
observed that the inhabitants were used little better than a people 
smarting under reefent conquest ; a soldier was permitted to eject a citizen 
from his oivn house •, and Baumgarten was eycrwitness of an act of this 
kind, where the poor Saracen sat weeping in the street, without pity or 
redress.^® Volnoy remarks, that the people were passive in all revo- 
lutions, and cared little when their tyrants cut each other to pieces ; 
excepting that now and then they pillaged the houses of such Mamalukes 
as were driven into exile, not being opposed by the ruling party. In all 
skirmishes they fled into their houses, to avoid the bullets and cuts of the 
sabre, which were dealt round with little discritnination.‘* The tyranny 
of the Sultan fell also on the army, in which those of his own guard 
were not spared. 'Ihe Lord de Joinville’*’* relates that, whenever any of 
the Djcndis-cl-llalka (whom he styles Kyiighis of la JInuleca,) had, by 
his prowess and chivalry, gained a sufliciency, so that he was no longer 
in want, and could live independent, “ the Sultan, for fear he should 
either dethrone or kill him, had him arrested and thrown into prison, 
where he was secretly put to death, and then ho took possession of all 
the fortune his wife or children might have left to them. An example 
of this happened while T was in that country, for the Sultan had ini- 
prisoned those who, by their valour and address, had made prisoners the 
Counts of Montford and Bar; and from envy and jealousy, and from 
4iis dread of them, had them put to death.” Another instance of capri- 
cious tyranny which he adds, is too cbaractcristic to he pjissed over : — 
“ lie acted in like manner to tho Boudendars, wlio are his subjects, for 
when they liad defeated tlie King of Armenia, and came to inform him 
of tho event, they found him huiiLrg wild beasts. Having dismounted 
to make him obeisance, and thinking, us they had beluived so well, they 
should be recompensed, he eyed them maliciously, and said he should 
not return their salute, for they had made him lose his chase ; and ordered 
their heads to be struck 

We now come to the form of government established by Selim and his 
successor ; tlie wisdom of which has been attested by more than two 
centuries of public tranqiiillity, comparatively seldom disturbed by revolts 
and insurrections. The chief of the administration was a Pasha, whose 
power, limited by tho greater and lessor Divan, consisted in presiding 
over those assemblies, in sanctioning their resolutions, and in giving the 
necessary orders for their execution. Previous to all deliberations, his 
Kiuhyy. and Dcfterdar received his orders, and rendered him an account 
of such decisions as had been made respecting them. He lived in the citadel 
of Cairo ; his ofRce lasted only one year, unless confirmed in his station 
by the Sultan’s firman. All assemblies which deliberate on state affairs^ 
are denominated Divans by tlie Orientals. But tho Divans instituted in 
Egypt by Solyman, the son and succesor of Selim, were real legislative 

17 Voliiev , Voyages, t. i. p. 144, 

' 1® Peregrmatio. p. 68. Idem, p. 146* 

70 History of St, Louis, t. i. Idem, ibidem, 
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assemblies, possessing the exclusive right of deciding on those general 
affairs of the country, whose direction was not reserved to the Ottoman 
Porte. The lesser, or proper Divan, which assembled daily in the Pasha s 
palace, took cognizance of the current business of the state, reserving 
such matters as were of great importance, for the consideration of the 
Grand Divan. The smaller council was composed of the Pasha’s 
Kiiihya, theDefterdar,the Rousnamgi, deputies from each division of the 
army, and a few other olHcers, .all of whom were members of the Grand 
Divan, as were also the Emir liajji, ihc Cadi of Cairo, the principal 
Sheikhs descended from Mohammed, four Muftis of the Ulemas (lawyers), 
and numerous other public men. The Pasha alone possessed the right 
of convoking the Grand Divan, to which the orders of the Porte were 
always addressed.^® In each of the provinces there was a divan, de- 
pendent on the Grand Divan of Cairo. This national assembly might 
resist the will of the Pasha, when they considered it unreasonable, and 
even depose him in extreme cases.'*^ 

'I’he troops which Selim left behind him in Egypt, were divided into 
six Ojaki, and a seventh was formed of those Mamalukes w'ho had sur- 
vived the massacre which accompanied tlu'ir downfall. D’lTerbelot 
(bought the whole race had been exterminated by the Turks; 2* but that 
learned man seems not to have been very exact. At all events, wo have 
Korn that they afterwards recovered the ])ossGs.sion of Egypt, and it is cer- 
lain that they still foini a body |)olitic in the interim of Africa. The 
soldiers left behind by Selim, formed at once the garrison and reigning 
people in Egypt, and fixed themselves there by mairiagos, which trans- 
mitted their prerogatives and obligations to military seivice, to their pos- 
terity. Each division of the army had one effendi, or more, whose busi- 
ness it was to collect its revenues, distribute its pay, which was small or , 
great in proportion to the nature of its sendees and arms ; and to defray 
the general expenses of the corps, Suez, Damietta, and Alexandria, 
the keys of the country, were not under the jurisdiction of the Pasha, 
and their gairisons were yeaily renewed from Constantinople, their com- 
manders holding their offices directly from the Sullan. '1 Ids kept open 
to the Ottomans, a channel by Avhich their forces might be })oiired. into 
the country in case of revolt. The number of troops left by Selim in 
Egwpt may have been about 20,000 men. Solyman, his successor, 

< ieated twenty-four Beys ; twelve of whom received fixed appointments ; 
the rest were intended to fulfil any extraordinary missions. Those who 
had fixed offices were — the Kifihyii of the Pasha; the three Captain 
Oeya, commanding the cities of Suez, Damietta^ and Alexandria ; the 
Defterdar; the Emir Hajji; the Emir Khasneh ; and the Governors of 
the five provinces of Giijeh, Bahyreb, Menoufyeh, flbarhyeh, and Shar- 
kyeh. The KiCihya, tlie Defterdar, and the Endr Hajji, were the only 
Beys who entered the Divan. The Defterdar was Registrar of Property ; 

Le Compte Estt>ve, M^^moire sur les Finances cle I’F.gyple, p. 300. 

’’f The lut-mbers of the Ihviiii had the right of rcjecling the I’asha's orders, 
assigning their motives ; and even to depose him, nod to ratiJy all civil and pedi- 
tiral ordinances. — Volrtey, Voyages, t. i. p, 87. 

Bibliot. Orientale, art, Mmnlouks. — Mamlonk, the passiv. particijde of tH((- 
fak, to possess, a man possessed y as property ; ashve: but this i.pecies must he 
distinguished from domestic, or black slaves, who are denomhiulLd aW.— Voliiey, 
Voyages, t.i.p. 85. 

Le Compte Estivc, Memoire, &c. 
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and even the titles of possession conferred by the Sultan, were not legal 
until entered in his books. The Emir Khasneh conveyed the tribute of 
Egypt to Constantinople. 

At present the Pasha is not, as formerly, curbed by the authority of 
Jhe Divan^ which he assembles merely for the purpose of advising with 
It ; and dismisses without ceremony, when its advice happens to be un- 
palatable. He is an absolute prince, who seems to submit to the Porte, 
because his title is not strengthened by any prejudices which might 
justify him in setting it at de/ianco. It were to be wished, however, that 
Egypt had its independence, though at the' expense of an absolute 
monarch ; for whatever might be the character of its ruler, a prince will 
take better care of his country than a prince’s servant. Mohammed Ali, 
though but a Pasha, is an oncourager of commerce, and, for a Musul- 
inan, does a good deal for the public good. His extensive cotton plan- 
tations, and other public wmrks, diffuse an air of industry among the 
people, for many ages unknown in that country ; and in order to assume 
and deserve the character of a great prince, nothing seems to be wanting 
in him, excepting the -wisdom to know what arc the real interests of a 
sovereign, and what the arts that perpetuate useful power. Foreigners 
are invited into the kingdom ; their j»ruperty protected. With these will 
iind their way, the arts and habits of civilization ; and nothing is more 
prol)ablc than that the independence of Egypt w'ill follow closely upon 
the complete formation of a state in Greece. This event is not to be 
regarded with apathy by the count rh’S of Europe ; for Egypt might fur- 
iiish, at a cheap rate, numerous articles of trade now purchased at gri'at 
disadvantage elsewhere. At all events, much actual misery and slavery 
would 1)0 removed ; for it is certain, that inde|)endence would be as 
bciielicial to tlie people, as to the prince wlio should effect Jt, 


INDIAN SONG. 

To-nioiit, my Love, on tree and flower 
The moon will softly shifie ; 

Then meet me at the midnight hour : 

Let joy once more be mine. 

A way with doubt, each fear dismiss, 

Let caution sway no more ; 

Oh ! meet me in that bower of bliss, 
Where once we met before. 

Again delight shall fill thine eyes, 

And rapture beam from mine ; 

Love’s trembling tones and yielding sighs 
Shall hallow bliss divine. 

In union sweet our lips shall meet. 

While passion’s warmest glow 

With rosy blush thy cheek shall flush, 
And lighten o’er thy brow. 


Muttra, 


W. 
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transactions of the royal ASIATIC SOCIETY OF LONDON^ 

We are, at length, enabled to introduce to the notice of our readers 
the ^ First Part of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ The 
gratification which we have derived from the perusal of these, its infant 
labours, is considerable. Some portion of regret, however, is still min- 
gled with our more pleasing sensations, from the consideration of how 
much might have been accomplished, towards the elucidation of those 
subjects which it is the peculiar object of the present Society to investi- 
gate, had an institution of this description been established in England 
at a much earlier period ; instead of suft'ering the French, whose interests 
are so much less connected with the East than our own, to take the lead 
in tho formation of a society for the esi)ecial and exclusive cultivation of 
Oriental research. The tacit reproach on the* supineness of our country- 
men, in a cause so peculiarly their own, implied by the establishment 
of the Societe Asiatique, appears to have at last stimulated them to 
emulate the example of France, by the institution of a society in England, 
which, to judge from the character and qualifications of its leading 
members, and from tlie first-fruits of their united labours, on tbe consi- 
deration of which we arc about to enter, bids fair to equal, at least, its 
continental predecessor. 

The Pa])ors contained in (be volume now niidr'r consideration, ndato 
to tlie early History of tin' Chinese, tin; Pliilosopliy of the Hindoos, the 
domestic ])olicy of the Cdninsso, tbe Natural History of Ladakh, the (ico- 
graphy of Sirmdr, tlie manners, customs, &c. of tho llhills, the classical 
histoiy’ of the Banyan Tree, and the history of the last Hindoo King of, 
Uelhi. 

In the Memoir concerning the Chinese, the author, Mr. Davis, pre- 
sents a cursory view of those facts connected with their history, which 
may he regarded as authentic. Following tbe example of some of 
the best informed among themselves, and dismissing, as unprofitable 
fables, the most remote traditions of their annalists, he commences his 
sketch with the race of Chow (B.C. 1 100 to 240), from which the au- 
thentic history of the Chinese may be dated. Of the source from which 
they spring, as indeed of the original stock of almost every other nation, 
little certain is known. In the Institutes of Menu, as quoted by Sir 
William Jones, it is written that “ many families of the military class, 
having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Beda, and the company 
of Brahmens, lived in a state of degradation, as the Chinas and some 
other nations.” This is regarded by Sir W. Jones and Mr. Davis as a 
strong testimony that the original Chinese were “ outcast Hindoos;” 
but to support tins opinion it was certainly necessary for the former to add, 
“ who either never knew, or had forgotten, the alphabetic character of 
their wiser ancestors,” since their system of writing, more j)owerluIly 
than that of any other nation, evinces a distinctness of oiigin, subsisting 
from a very early period, which cannot he called in question, more espe- 
cially when we advert to the singular results derived from the analysis 
of its syllabic characters, recently undertaken by M. Reinusat.* 


See Oriental Herald; vol. iii. p. 182. 
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Daring the reigns of the monarchs of the race of Chow, the Empire of 
China can scarcely be rigarded as having existed; since to the whole 
of these the inferior denomination, W ang, or Prince, is applied by the 
historians, Chi-lmng-ti, the first Emperor, as his name seems to im- 
port, was the founder of the race of Tsin, whioh rose upon the ruins of that 
of Chow, about two hundred years before Christ His reign was distin . 
guished by the erection of the “ Great Wall/^ hut although his memory 
will thus be conveyed to_all jwstcrity, it is damned to everlasting fame " 
by the literati of China, by whom he is universally execrated on ac- 
count of the general order which he issued, that all the books of tlie 
learned should be cast into the flames. Among these must have pe- 
rished, had this edict been completely carriod into eflcct, the writings of 
Confucius and of fiaou-Keun, (Lao-tseu,) the founders of two of the 
principal sects of China, who flourished during the Chow dynasly, at a 
period subsequent to the birth in India of Fo, or Buddha, the author of the 
third, which was not, however, introduced into China till after the time 
of which we are speaking, 'fhe system of Confucius, as is Avell known, is 
the religion of the state, wliile those of tlie other two are stigmatized as 
“ impure doctrines,” and can merely he said to l)e tolerated. On this 
subject, Mr. Davis appears to have deeply imhi])cd the orthodoxy of the 
present Tartar government; but we feel convinced that, on more mature 
consideration, ho will regret having characterized as absurd supersti- 
tions,” and “ fictions of artful, and ravings of fanatical, teachers,” tlie 
most pure and philoso])hical systems which Eastern Asia has yet produced, 
those of Buddha and of Lao-tseu, tlie modern professor? of which alone 
are to blame for the extravagant fancies and reprehensible practices with 
which they have defaced their original beauty.^ 


^ The following quotations from MM. Klaproth and Rjlimisat hear so strongly 
on this subject that we may he excused for inserting them here, premising that 
then hole of them have been published siiu e the reading of Mr. Davis's Memoir 
before the Royal Asiatic Society. The first two are illustrative of the opinion of 
M. Rf'musat on the doctrines ot both these Philosophers, and the last, of that of 
M. Klaproth on those of Buddha. 

“ Like many other founders of sects,” (says M. Rfmusat, speaking of Lao-tscii,) 
‘ ‘ he was doubtless far from foreseeing the dire( lion which the opinions he incul- 
cated would take ; and were he now to reajinear upon the earth, he might justly 
complain of the wrong which his unworthy disciples have done him. instead of 
the patrian’h of a sect of jugglers, magicians and ostrologcvs, searching after tl’.c 
hevcmge of immortality, atul the means of gainiiv'j heaven hy traversing the air, 
1 found in his book a true philosopher, a judu ions moralist, an eloquent theologi^-t, 
and a subtle metaphysician.” — Journ. /JsiatUjve, vol. iii. p. 9. 

It would be unjust to pass o\er in silente the serNu es rendered to humtmity 
by the Buddhic religion, and more particularly by that branch which the Lamas 
have carried into the countries of the North. Ihc Samanian reformation would 
have conferred a great imlitieal atlvantagc on the inhabitants of Hindoostau 
itself, had it been able to prevail among Uiem over the creed of the Brahmens, of 
those mortals who are so wise, j'ct teach nothing but folly ; who fear to crush un 
insect, yet tolerate human sacrifices ; interested supporters of an order of things 
in which not oiily ranks, dignities, and the advantages of social life, but even sins 
and merits, the cliastiseineiit of vice and the rewards of virtue, have, for the hist 
three thousand y^ears, been rcmlered subordinateC to a fantastic, hereditary, and 
irrevocable classification. Less attached to puerile observances, and barbarous 
jirejudices. . . . the Buddhists have recalled man to the dignity which he holds from 
his Creator ; they have shown less respect to cows and hawks, but they have testi- 
fied more commiseration for artisans and labourers. Out of the limits of the rogmii 
watered by the holy rivers, the salvation of mankind is, according to the Braluneiis 
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Towards the latter period of the dynasties of Han, the first of whieh is 
called Si, or Western, while the latter bears the* opposite name of Tung, 
or Eastern, the power of the Emperors was so much reduced by the va- 
rious wars in which they had been engaged, that the sovereigns of that era 
appear to have lost the denomination of Hoang-ti, and are called merely* 
Choo, or Lord. Under this dynasty, however, learning is said to hai^e 
/iourished, and paper and ink were first invented. The succeeding pe- 
rir>d, that of the San-Kwo, or three nations, into which the Empire was 
then divided, is a very favourite subject of tlie historical plays of the 
Cliiiiese. The dress of tliat age, as represented on the stage and in pic- 
tures, presents a remarkable contrast with the modern garb, which has 
been forced upon the Chinese by their Tartar conquerors ; and few cir- 
cumstances, as Mr. Davis justly remarks, could more strongly prove their 
complete subjection than this total change of their national dress. The 
Woo-tae, or five short dynasties which succeeded, present no very strik- 
ing peculiarity ; and that of Tang, wliicli brings down the history to A. D. 

is chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary power assumed by the 
Eunuchs of the palace, whose influence and authority were, for a consi- 
derable time, equal to those of the Praetorian guards, enabling them to 
make and unmake Emperors at their pleasure. With this pei iod Mr. Davis 
concludes his historical sketch, which closely corresponds, in many rc- 
.spects, with that subsequently given by M. Klaproth in his Tableaux 
ILsiorifjues de VAsie. 

The remainder of the Memoir is devoted to observations on the science, 
population, and state of civilization of C’hina. Its knowledge of astro- 
nomy— and on this subject Mr. Davis’s statements will possess the 
greatest weight — has been, in his opinion, much overrated. It partook 
not of the character of s6ience, until the Arabians, and subsequently the 
European missionaries, introduced into the empire some portion of their 
skill. In this point, they ranked far below their neighbours the Hindoos, 
uho arc well known to have possessed considerable astronomical know- 
ledge ; none of which appears, however, to have been by them at any 
time imparted to the Chinese. .The numerical amount of tlie population 
of China has also, in his opinion, been consideiably exaggerated ; and ho 
is inclined, for reasons which he adduces, and which may be considered 
as almost conclusive, to reduce the three hundred and thirty-three mil- 
lions stated to Lord Macartney, to about one hundred and fifty millions. 

In point of civilization, Mr, Davis regaids it as much below the standard ’ 
of Europe ; hut, at the same time, he claims a pre-eminence for it over 
all the nations of Asia. In some respects, in the treatment of females 

uiipossihle ; and it is even useless for men to tnuihle themselves about it. It is 
precisely in these countries disinherited of the celestial iuHuences, that the religion 
nf Buddha has shed its generous and salutary principles, applicable to all nations 
and to all countries,” &c . — Jom n. Asialiqve, vol. iv. p. 271. 

“ No other religion, with the exception of that of Jesus Christ, has so much con- 
tributed to render rneu better, as that of Buddha. Originating in Hindoostan, it 
lias spread itself over the greater part of Asia. Its dominion extends from the 
‘'ourcos of the Indus to the Pacific Ocean, and to Janan. The fierce Noinadcs of 
f entrai Asia have been converted by it into mild and virtuous men, and its hene- 
fieent influence has been felt even in the more Southern ilistricts of Siberia. 
v^rn. y^siatiaue, vol. iv. p. 9. 

A brief analysis of the papers from which the above are extracted, forms part of 
the series of articles on the labours of the Asiatic Sdeiety of Paris, jiartof which has 
’Already appeared, and the remainder will be continued in our subsequent Numbers; 
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for instance, and in personal security, wc might contest this claim in 
favour of the Burmese, but we have already dwelt too long upon this 
sketch, and cannot extend our remarks farther than to enter our decided 
protest against his concluding observations on the great danger to be 
apprehended from a free trade with China, which are full of the most 
glaring fallacies, already a hundred times exposed and refuted. 

The Essay on the * Philosophy of the Hindoos,’ by Mr. H. T. Cole- 
brooke, whose profound and extensive knowledge has justly obtained fur 
him the office of Director of the Society, consists of a succinct analysis 
of the doctrines of the Suuc’hya, a system in a great measure orthodox, 
but comprising also some opinions at variance with the more legitimate 
doctrine of the bedas. The reputed founders of this system, whicli is 
respected and studied by very rigid adherents of the bedas, wlio arc 
taught, however, to i eject so much as disagrees with their scriptures, 
arc Capila and Patanjali, to both of whom a mythological origin is attri- 
buted, and who, diffiering upon some very essential points, have given 
rise to two distinct schools, — that of Patanjali, professing to believe in 
the existence of one supreme overruling God, which is denied by that 
of Capila. A third school, denominated Pauranica Saiic’hya, considers 
Nature as an illusion; conforming, upon most other points, to the doc- 
trine of Patanjali, and upon many, to that of Capila. In a subsequent 
article,. Mr. Colebrooke examines the oinnious ])rofossed by two other 
schools of ))hilosophy, the Nyaya, and the Vaiseshica, (which also difiVr, 
in some points, from the paramount authority of the bedas,) and which 
he has qualified with the titles of dialectic and atomical. The doctrine 
of those two schools, however distinct may l)e their primary olrjects, is 
generally found to coincide on those points whicli are treated of by both ; 
they are consequently considered by their followers as a single system, 
forming two great branches, — the Nyaya, of which Gbtaina is the 
founder, being purely metaphysical, and occu]>ied solely with abstract 
reasoning, while the Vaiseshica, the origin of which is ascribed to Canade, 
attaches itself more particularly to the study of idiysical and material 
objects. It would be impossible, within Aim limits of a single article, to 
convey to our readers an accurate idea of these philosophical systems, 
of which the papers before us contain so close and concise an exposi- 
tion, that any attempt at analysis would only tend to render them ob- 
scure and unintelligible. The publication of M. Anquetil du Perron’s 
French translation of a mangled Persian version of the four bedas, 
which has been ably analyzed, with reference to several of its more 
important doctrines, by the Count de Lanjuinais, in a series of articles 
inserted fust in the May asm Eiicyclopfdiquef and subsequently in the 
Journal Asiatiquey had already thrown a considerable light upon this 
very obscure and interesting subject, but no one had hitherto ventured 
upon the arduous task of developing a conqdeto system of Hindoo phi- 
losophy. For this desideratum we look to Mr. Colebrooke, convinced, 
from the manner in which he has commenced the undertaking, that he 
is capable of conducting it to a successful termination. 

The ‘ Singular Proclamation issued by the Foo-yuen, or Sub-Viceroy 
of Canton,’ translated by Dr. Morrison, curious as it may appear to 
those who have not already had opportunities of observing the mixture 
of pedantry and good sense, which characterizes the public and official 
papers of the Chmese, presents few peculiarities to distinguish it from 
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tliose previously published by Sir George Staunton and others. The 
Sub-Viceroy, in desiring that all his officers, &c. would not regard “ this 
document as a paper issued for form’s sake,’* has anticipated a remark, 
which the customary tenor of these proclamations would as naturally 
have elicited, as those which, with due regard to precedent, are regularly 
promulgated “ against vice and immorality,” on the accession of a king 
of Great Britain. “ Encourage industry, establish education, praise virtue, 
and repress vice,” these are the eight words which represent the objects 
of the Foo-yuen, on which, as on a text, he dilates, in conformity with 
the practice of his predecessors, introducing, as he proceeds, a consider- 
able portion of curious moralizing, on the various means by Avhich these 
precepts may be carried into effect, by the several classes to whom they 
are addressed. 

Mr. Moorcroft’s ‘ Observations on Ladakh,’ which arc dated Lek, Ca- 
pital of Sarrak, April 25, 1822, apply chiefly to the advantages to be 
derived from the introduction of the Purik sheep of that country jnto the 
more barren districts of England. On spots Avhere the eye can scarcely 
detect- any vestige of vegetation, this hardy animal is capable of procur- 
ing sufficient nourishment, and it becomes more completely domesticated 
tlian, perhaps, even the dog, feeding from its master’s hand, and nibbling 
the bones which he has rejected. The country is, indeed, throughout 
extjemely unpromising; yet it is so managed by the farmer, as to produce 
good crops of grain, which is almost the only article cultivated. Every 
other source of production is neglected ; and notwithstanding the sordid 
and avaricious character of its rulers, the collection of gold is forbidden 
in their rivers, in many of Avhich that precious metal abounds, lest 
their harvests of grain should be injured. ‘‘ It would be difficult,” says 
Mr. Moorcroft, “ for a logician to discoAw a connexion between this 
cause and its effect. It is to be found in superstition and policy, each 
equally absurd.” Other observations, chiefly relative to one or two new 
animals, which he has observed, conclude this paper, Avhich adds little to 
our geographical or statistical knowledge of the country to Avhich it refers. 

Considerable geographical information may, how ever, be derived from 
a ‘ Memoir on Sirmor,’ by the late Captain George Podney Blane. This 
country, Avhich is bounded on the north by Biser, on the w est by Hindiir 
and the Barah Tukrai, on the south by the Sikh possessions, and on the 
East by Gerlnval and the Jumnai is divided into Pergunahs, each of 
w’hich is again subdivided into Pattis. The head of each of these minor 
divisions is styled a Siana, and is liable for the revenue of his district. 
'I'be only towns are Nahen the capital, Kalsi and Keardah, which appear 
tube fast falling into decay. The villages generally consist of from three 
to fourteen houses, which are neatly and subJjtantially built of stone : south- 
west of the Giri these have flat roofs, but in the interior they consist of 
two or three stories, with pent roofs projecting considerably beyond tlio 
wall, and constnictcd of deal planks covered Avilh slate. Numeruus forts, 
or rather castles, built of stone connected with w’ooden hinders, are scat- 
tered throughout the country, Their strength consists principally in the 
position which they occupy, on peaks commanding the surrounding heights ; 
but the w’ant of Avater to which their elevated situation necessarily ex)io.ses 
ffiem, would render them of little permanent avail against a regular inves- 
ting force. Tlio Sirmoris are filthy in their persons and habits, and 
^exceedingly addicted to supersition. Pdyandry, or the custom of one 
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woman having two or more husbands (relations), obtains among’ them j and 
It frequently happens, that two brothers, who have succeeded conjointly 
to aii estate, cohabit with but one wife, and thus preserve the integrity oi 
the property. The constant and deadly feuds which have long subsisted 
between the Sirmoris and their neighbours the Gerhwals, and winch still 
rao*e with unabated fury on the borders of the two countries, enabled the 
Goorkhas, in 1804, to make an easy conquest of Sirmor, which continued 
under the iron yoke of those barbarous marauders, until its invasion by the 
British, who soon succeeded in reconciling its inhabitants to the change 

of masters which ensued. . , * • i r 

The surface of the country is almost entirely mountainous, and from 
the peaks of the diflerent chains several large rivers take their origin. 
The most considerable of these are the Giri and the Ians, both ot which 
are tributary to the Jumna. This latter river itself is also said to rise 
in the same lofty range, as well as the Bhagirathi, one ot the mam 
branches of the Ganges, but the correctness ot this idormation cannot 
be admitted ontlie vague authority on which it rests. The most elevated 
peaks are respectively 17,574, and 18,775 teet in height. The mineral 
productions of the country are, to say the least, very imperfectly known. 
A copper-mine, which was formerly worked in the neighbourhood of 
Kalsi, is now abandoned ; iron exists in large quantities on the slopes oi 
the hills near the great Lakandi, but the smelling ot its ore scarcely ationis 
subsistence to the labourer; and there is a lead-mine at Lodi, which 
yields about six maunds of metal a day, valued at ten rupees a maiincl. 
There arc also some slate-quarries at Jounsar, and in other parts ot the 
country. The climate is extremely various; “ the thermometer, sajs 
Capt, Blanc, “ on the 2(.)th May, at noon, at PingoU, in IvandUj stood 
at 62®;, on the 27th, near Sangiik Ghat, on the Ians,' at 102 . llio 
degree of cultivation and fertility varies, of course, according to the 
climate and situation, but agriculture is most general upon the secondary 
ranees, the slopes of which are formed into terraces tor the convenience 
of the plouc^h. Nearly all the frumcntaccous and legutninous plants 
common to the plains are grown, and the cultivation of rice, m particular, 
is conducted with considerable skill and ingenuity. Ihc surplus produce 
is exported to the plains and to the upper liighlands, but the crops are 
for the most part scanty. Seven distinct species of fir are met with lu 
the woods which clothe the mountains, and some of these attain a hig i 
degree of perfection. The plentiful supply of pitch, tar, and turpentine, 
wltich might he obtained from these forests, renders them particularly 
deserving of attention; but considerable dilliculties are opposed by the 
want of roads, &c. to the making them available lor timber. 1 he whole 
country has, in fact, nothing that can be called a road ; a path ot a 
footauda’halfin width, with the mountain rising perpendicularly on 
one side, and a deep glen on the other, if not very rugged, is esteernea 
by the natives a good road.” It would, however, in Captain Blanc !> 
opinion, be neither diliicult nor expensive td render them more commo- 
dious, or to open new ones. There are numerous fords over the di crei 
streams, which are not passable during the rainy season ; but, undei use 
circumstances, the* natives have provided a substitute, which consists 
four or five ropes thrown across the narrowest part of river, and mai t 
fast to the rock; to these ropes, which vary from 60 to ]30 leet 
length, is attached a piece of wood called the jola, made to fit the sm^ 
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of the back, by means of which the passenger glides across, with his 
back tQwards the water, which flows perhaps 30 or 40 feet below him. 

This valuable contribution to the geography of Sirmor, is followed by 
a paper of considerable importance, not only to the philosophical inquirer, 
but also to all those who are interested in the good government of that 
district of India, to a large and turbulent portion of whose heterogeneous 
population it relates. It is an ‘ Essay on the Bhills,’ by Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm, and forma an interesting supplementary addition to 
his Memoir of Central India. The name of this distinguished officer 
has lately become familiar to our readers, in consequence of the remark- 
able inconsistency which he has evinced on the subject of the Indian 
Press ; and we are convinced that there are few among them who do 
not join with us in regretting that, instead of confining himself to the 
prosecution of those researches, for which his situation and acquire- 
ments had so peculiarly fitted him, he should have suffered any conside- 
ration to induce him to abandon the liberal opinions which he had 
formerly avo^ved, and to stand forward at this period of his career as the 
champion of irresponsible despotism and a fettered press. 

The Bhills, of whose origin, character, and habits, the present essay 
contains a minute and elaborate account, constitute a formidable race of 
outcast Hindoos, inhabiting the mountainous tracts of Candeish, Malwa, 
and llajputana, extending from 20* to near 25* N. latitude, and from 
73* to 76“ E. longitude. This extensive region is, however, only in part 
occupied by the Bldlls, who a[>pear to have been gradually dispos- 
sessed by the Uajputs of many of the fertile plains of which they were 
once masters, and Avho are now driven to seek shelter in scarcely acces- 
sible mountains, and almost impenetrable jungles, from the persecution 
and oppression to which the jealousy and hatreii of the privileged classes 
would otherwise subject them. Although it is allowx'd on all hands that 
the Bhills have received, at different times, considerable accessions 
of outcasts from among the 6U])erior castes of the Hindoos, Sir John 
Malcolm is of opinion, that their numerous tribes wxrc by no means 
solely and entirely formed from this degraded source. He considers them 
us entitled to lay claim to a far higher antiquity than is generally ascribed 
to them, and maintains that they existed as a distinct race previous to 
the construction of the Brahmcnical system, although his inquiries have 
failed in detecting any written records of their history. They are, how- 
ever, according to the observations of Captain Tod, to be traced, as 
powerful communities,, so far back as the Mahabharata. As for tbeir 
own traditions on tlio subject, e.ich tiibe has its particular legend with 
respect to its origin, whether of remote or modern date, some of Avhich 
iabulous histories are given in the present essay ; “ but,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, “ I have remarked one important fact, that these traditions, 
which have been evidently fabricated to minister to the pride of chiefs, 
whose ancestors have been degraded from the higher and privileged 
orders, on account of their spurious birth, or some impure habit of life, 
have always a reference to Bhills, who existed })revious to the date of the 
fable ; and this evidence tends beyond all others to prove the title of the 
latter to antiquity, as an original tribe.” This singular pride, wliich 
induces the Bhill to trace his descent from the outcasts of the higher 
castes, has given rise to the principal distinction which exists among 
them, by yvluch they are divided into Uywala and white and 
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black, or rather pure and impure Bhills. The former of these grand 
divisiotis claim to be descended from the Rajputs; they affect a 
greater degree of fastidiousness with respect to their diet, than the other 
class (who are by no means particular in their food), and endeavour; as 
much as possible, to assimilate themselves to the habits and customs of 
their ancestral caste, which even condescends to notice them with some 
degree of complacency. The Bhills are further subdivided into an infinity 
of petty tribes, which frequently owe their separation and particular 
designation to the most trifling circumstance, so that it would be a work 
of almost endless labour to trace them through all their minute ramifica- 
tions, as well as perfectly useless, except for the immediate purposes of 
local administration. 

The religion of the Bhills in general (with the exception of some 
tribes occupying the Satpiira range, wdio have been converted to the 
faith of Mohammed, of which, however, they appear to know little but 
the name) is the same with’ that of the great mass of the Hindoo popula- 
tion. They w'orship the same gods, of the principal of whom Sir Joliii 
Malcolm has given a list ; but their religious ceremonies are in a great 
measure limited to propitiatory offerings and sacrifices, to some of the 
Hindoo minor infernal deities, particularly the goddess of small-pox, 
8ita Mata, whom they invoke under various names, in the hope of avert- 
ing the dreadful ravages of that horrible disease, They also pay great 
reverence to Mahadeva, from whose intrigues willi an earthly beauty 
they boast their common descent. They have neither temples nor pago- 
das; but comrqonly select for their place of worship some particular 
tree, which is surrounded by an elevated terrace of mud, on the top of 
which they place a few large stones. Besides the rave els and bhats, or 
priests and minstrels, they have also a sort of jugglers, called bar^vi'is, 
who, when excited, by a particular kind of music, to a state of phrenzy, 
give utterance to oracles, which are listened to with eager credulity by 
those who come to consult them ; and so implicit is the confidence 
reposed in their predictions, that their advice is resorted to on all occa- 
sions, and nothing of importance is undertaken, except in compliance 
with their injunctions. A very cUrious account of the ceremonies 
observed at their births, marriages, and funerals, is furnished by Captain 
R. Shears, the officer who had the superintendence of these tribes ; but 
it W’ould be trespassing too far on our limits, were we to enter into any 
particulars on these interesting sulyects. The Bhills, who inhabit the 
mountains, do not congregate to form any considerable villages, but live 
in small clusters of huts, of the rudest construction. Each of these 
petty colonies has its particular chief, several of whom are generally 
united under one common head, whose title varies according to his class 
and the usages of tho country. They have but little knowledge of agri- 
culture, and are, consequently, in a great degree, dependent on the 
neighbouring villagies in the plains, for their supply of grain, tobacco, 
and liquor ; of the two last of winch they are excessively fond. I'hc 
result of a census of the Bhill population of the Vindhya range, has 
proved that their number does not exceed six to a square mile ; and the 
same calculation is probably applicable to the whole extent of country 
which they inhabit. Their habits are entirely predatory ; for they have, 
in fact, been deprived by the barbarous system of exclusion, which has 
placed them beyond the pale of civil society, of all other means ot 
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subsistence; and these babus are so completely interwoven with their 
superstitions^ that they actually believe that they were created to prey 
upon their neighbours; and, • f am Mahadeva’s thief,” i^ the common 
predestinarian answer of a DIulI detected in a crime. They do not, 
however, like many otliers of the predatory tribes of India, extend their 
incursions to any coiisiderahle diotance from their native wilds. “ Their 
arms, and their habits,” Sir John Malcolm, “ are more suited to 
the ravines, the woods, and the mountains, amid wliich they live. The 
lihill is small of stature : hut active, and capal)le of enduring great 
fatigue. He has seldom any i lo'liuig but a small piece of cloth round 
his waist. His arms arc a h-u' :md a quiver of arrows, in the use of 
which he is very expert ; inn h<‘ .seldom faces his enemy. His arrows 
are shot from behind busb. ..ud rocks; and hi,s ac([uaiiitancc with the 
couiitiy, makes him alino>i siiccesslul in eluding pursuit. If ho 

descends into the plain, if i> at night, to thieve and plunder; or if in 
tlie day, to drive away u 2 i;Mj:irdi>ri cattle, or to attack defenceless travel- 
lers, who (if not killed) aic till llicy are ransomed.” The essay 
conclude.s with a few brief hm nails', on the means of reclaiming this wild 
and lawle.ss race, [laiticiil.nlN ub-ncniiig the attention of those who aru 
engaged in tlu' admiiiistratwm >•{ the districts which they inhabit. Much, 
iie asserts, has been ahead \ dotm, by the adojUioii of the .s}.stenMvliich 
he recommends, towards M-dm nn; the Bliilbs who inhabit the right bank 
of the. Nermada, us well )naii\ other parts, to a state of peace and tran- 
quillity ; and he strongly cnini, *-. iho necessity of a continuance ot the 
same line of conduct ton aids iheui, ia order to secuic and to extend the 
advantages which have alreadv hnen gained. 

The ‘ Account of the Bauvun 'I'lee, or Vicus Tiidica, as found in the 
ancient Greek and Roin.)ii am lens, ’ by Dr. Noehdeir, is a highly eu- 
tertaining and curious pie<-< .d’ cla.ssicul reseaich ; hut a.s it does not 
tend to the elucidation .*) .mv eew fad, relative to the East, we are 
compelled to pass it ovei. .uni lo proceed to the concluding article of the 
present part ol these Tran'':i« 


'I’his is a very lean.cd • < bnomentary on a Sanscrit Inscriptioii^ 
Jelative to the last llimi'i Kmg of Delhi,’ by Captain James Tod, a 
geritlcuiaii distiiigiii.shed lb- In.- attainments in Sanscrit literature, and, 
more e.-,peciallv for his inti itaie <uid minute ac(|iuiintaiK‘e with whatever 
relates to the Rajputs and lie rnimlry which they inhabit. The insenj)-- 
tion,^ which the jiresent i.> designed to illustrate, urns obtained in' 
181^, froin the walls of a Mosulniaii place of worsliip, to which it had 
been transteired from the ruin- ot iJie palace, of wliicli it originally formed 
part, at Haii.si (or, as the name i.s more correctly inscribed on the stone 
Jn qiiGstio:i, Asi,) a fortio- I'iti mile.s nearly VV. N. W, from Delhi. It 
^'ou d he in vain to attenqii, wuhin the limits to w'hich we are iiecTS- 
Mvl dl" tollow Captain ’I'od through the great variety of disCur-' 

ih Lf " "1! the suljeci : wt .shall, 

morn ourselve.s r.» a lew of those prominent point.s which are 

ulaet arrest the attention of the reader. The 

coiKidoraH^ 4 ^^ inscription wa^ toiuid, appears to have been a fortress of 
kev In ^ ^ ®*^rGngth and iiiqw)rraDce, and to have been regarded as the 
what empire. It is situated on the N.W. frontier of 

tho iiiimediatcly bordering upon the desert, and in 

c me of the lordv pf the Setlej or Garuh, the usual route of 

Oriental Herald: Vol,i, ’ p 
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-^sternjflvasion, whether led by Mahmud, by Shuhibuddin, or by 
iunur. The 5co])e of the msmptiou is to commemorate a victory ob- 
lainecl by Prithuraaja, the last of the Hindoo race who swayed the 
sceptre ot India, by means of his vassal chiefs, Killian and Hammir, over 
the tribe of Doda. PasKing over the slight notice which is given of ihis 
tnoe, one of the thirty-six royal races of India, we arrive at a much 
more extended account of that of Chahamana, from wdiichthe conqueror 
drew his descent. We cannot, liowever, dwell upon the profound re- 
searches of Captain Toil into the origin of this distinguished race, further 
than to extract the following passage, as illustrative of the opinions enter- 
by that gentleman, relative to the circumstances to which India is 
iTiaebted for the distinct and martial character of its northern population. 

Hereafter I may embody some distinct remarks on tlie martial races of India' 
lind attempt an appniach to the oriifin of some. It Avill involve .some spcculati\e 
notions, and without, perhaps, much solid foundation, 1‘he restless migratory 
hordes of higher Asia never fouml tlie /ftlok to he the Rnhicon, which the more 
-•modern Hindoo wished it U) he considered, to keep him from the impure contact 
of the harharian (MltcUlia) to the westward : and the plains of llindusV him have 
been often trod l>y swarms of the same race, who deluged Europe, under the 
names of Kimhri, Goths, Huns, Jut’*, &c. The eolon\ of Gctce, or duts, led by 
Udiii into Scandinavia, gave their name, Jutland, to what is termed the (]iinl)ric 
i)hersone,se. These were still eelehrated as a nation, in the time of JangTx Khan, 
and even in that of Timur, who carried on successive works of extirpation agaiii'-t 
them. A grand colony of them, settled when* tiie Malli opposed Alexander, com- 
bated Mi'imud of Ghizni, in a m»ol warfare rni the waters of the Indus, but were 
slaughtered and driven across the Setlej. The GVhr, or »/i^v, have a place amongst 
the thirty-six races ; ami I have an inscription, in an ancient character, recording 
the power of a Jd prince in the fifth century ; his cajiilal, S.ilj)ur, doubtless, tlnit 
situated high iii the. I’enjhh, mentioned in the twelfth century, as heing amongst 
the conquests of Cum/ira IVila, of NehuuUA Paftan. and, ])erhaps, the Si/alcotc 
of our modern geograpliy. What I mean to surmise is, that these, and nuiny 
others of the tribes now assimilated as Hiudus, have an appearance (from their 
manners and mythology, and the unsatisfactory details of their first appearance) 
foreign to the alwriginal inhabitants of the plains of India. The remark is more 
particularly extended to the peninsula of Saur/ishtra, which comprehends tnlns 
with eveiy appeaiuiice (though for ages settled there) of foreign and of northerly 
origin. 

Wo have given the above quotation in Captain Tod’n own word.s, on 
account of the importance of the rc.sults to which his views, if correci, 
W'ould ultimately lead ; and it must be confessed, that there exist nunu'- 
rous strict analogies and close coincidences between the manners and, 
especially, the mythology of the Indian and Scandinavian tribes, which 
tend materially to strengthen his hypothesis. Many of these are inci- 
dentally pointed out in the course of his commentary ; and should he 
prosecute the intiuiry further, as he gives us reason to believe that it is 
ins intention to do, he will, doubtless, be able to throw much light on tliis 
obscure, yet interesting, subject ; for the investigation of which no person 
can be better qualified than himself. As for the Chahainana (or Chohan, 
as it is pronounced) family itself, he is of opinion, that, “ however iniu'li 
of the Scythian they possess in their ancestry, it might be going rather 
too far to suppose them a ramification of the Cho-han dynasty of China. 

. He refers to the Hindoo genealogist and poet, for their fabulous origin) 
from the Agni-cunda, or Fire- fountain, and gives a rapid view of their hw' 
tory, as derived from those sources, from Agnipala, the immediate offspring 
of Fire, to Prithwiraja, the first of their race who mounted the imperial 
throne of Delhi, and under whose reign the Moguls achieved the conqu^®* 
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of Hindoostan. For the history of this chivalrous but unfortunate prince, 
he refers largely to the poem of his bard Chand, who accompanied* his 
beloved master in all his exploits, and at length perished witfi him, and 
whose immortal work is so familiar in the mouths of the Rajputs, as^tlie 
record of the fame and of the gallant deeds of their forefathers, that he 
who could not quote it upon occasion would be regarded as an arrant dolt. 
The actions of Frith winija and his chiefs, as related in this poem, bear a 
striking resemblance to those of the Preux chevaliers who, about the same 
period of time, traversed the regions of the West in search of perilous ad- 
ventures, and whose romantic gallantry was equally the theme of the 
songs of minstrels and troubadours. — We regret that we arc unable to 
enter more at length into the variety of subjects discussed in this inter- 
esting paper, but we trust that we have already said enough to induce 
those who are curious in such invesi^^gations, to see and examine the 
volume for themselves. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A GENERAL OFFICER IN 
THE EAST INDIES. 

The years of vanished Life 
The gun’s loud voice hath told — 

The breast that dared the battle-strife 
Is motionless and cold ! 

The muilled drum’s dull moan, 

The re<piiem of the Brave, 

Hath woke the deep responsive groan 
Above a Warrior’s grave. 

He lies on his dark bed. 

With cold unconscious brow ; 

For Sleep’s eternal spell is spread 
Around his pillow now. 

Behold the criinson sky, 

And mark yon setting sun ; 

For, like that orb, once bright on high, 

Was he whose race is run ! 

A few short moments’ flight 
Hath wildly changed his doom : 

The worm shall be his bride to-night, — 

His homo, the cheerless tomb ! 

The midnight blast shall howl — 

The dews his cold limbs steep — 

The wolf and wild dog loudly growl — 

, Nor wake his dreamless sleep ! 

And vain the dirge of woe. 

That haunts his place of rest ; 

The Spirit smiles in glory now, 

In regions of the blest ! 

P2 
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THE BENCH — THE BAR — ^AND THE PRESS, AT BOMBAY. 


The contests between the Bench and the Bar, which ended in the 
suspension of the Barristers at Bombay, must be already familiar to most 
of our readers.* It was hoped that the restoration of the latter to the 
emoluments of their practice (the chief apparent object. of their ambition) 
would have restored the interrupted harmony ; and that the succession of 
a Supreme Court of Judicature, with an increased number of Judges, to 
that of a Recorder and a Bench of Magistrates, would have so softened 
down the angry and personal feelings wdiich had been engendered between 
certain individuals of the former limited establishment, that all wounds- 
would have been closed, and peace and good will have succeeded to open 
warfare and secret animosity. That hope has, however, been disappointed. 
The Bench and the Bar of Bombay are just as much at variance as ever. 
Party spirit pervades eveiy’^ class of society. A nd to add to the efferves*- 
cence which such a state of things would of itself be (piite sutHcieut to 
produce, the local (TOvernment a})pcar to be hostile to the legal autho- 
rities, which it ought to be their pride and their duty to support. Even 
the inferior Magistrates of Police, holding their appointments from the 
Governor, make no scruple of setting the law at defiance. A young civil 
servant is encouraged, as w'ell as defended, in a gross assault upon one 
of the native officers of the Court; — a portion of the Press, whicJi is 
under the control of a member of the Bombay Council, (one of the news- 
papers of the settlement being his property,) joins in the opposition 
to the Judges; — and, to crowm all, a Biitish Editor, instead of being 
proceeded against legally, is ordered to quit the settlement in throe months; 
or, in other wmrds, is to l)e trajisported without trial, undecthe government 
of Mr, Elphinstonc, a pretended Whig, a professed friend of liberty, and 
a man who received, without once denying his claim to them, the most 
extravagant praises for removing the censorship from the Pi ess at Bombay, 
and suiVering the world to consider him as a friend of its freedom !■— 
Time, that great expositor of human actions, does much to unmask hy- 
pocrisy every wiiore ; and every day appears to assist in developing the 
inaufier in whicli this vice has pervaded the profcvssions of most of the 
leading men in India. But we must enter on our nariative. The subjects 
are apparently distinct, yet they arc closely connected witli each other; 
and as w^e have the good foitunc to he in possession of ample materials 
from the most accurate sources, w’e have thought it best to bring them all 
together under one point of view', for the sake of the illustration which 
they w'ill each afford to the other. 

The contenjpt in w'hich the Governors and public functionaries of India 
generally hold the Natives of that oppressed country, is notorious. It is 
not, how'ever, so generally known, perhaps, that the present Governor, 
and some of the Members of Council at Bombay, entertain this feeling in 
a more than ordinary degree. The case of the Parsee merchant, 
Cursetjee Monackjee, was but a single instance of its being extended to 
a total disregard of their well-founded claims, even when confirmed by 
law and justice. The arrival of a man like Sir Edward West in such 


* See the Article entitled ‘ Mysteries of Law, as practised at Bombay 
Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 481 . 
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a community, could not fail to excite some sensation ; and when he made 
so early a display of his determination to administer equal justice to the 
poor and to the rich : — when he publicly declared, that British Courts 
were established in India for the express purpose of giving the Natives of 
the country redress against the Company and their servants : — when he 
said, ‘‘ I cannot allow it to be surmised that the meanest or poorest 
Native would not at any period of the existence of the Court, obtain 
a full measure of justice against the Government : "’‘—it was hardly to be 
wondered at that he should be regarded with jealous and unfavourable 
eyes. 

It appears, however, that better things w'ere hoped for, from the Judges 
who might follow, when tlie members intended to form the Supreme 
Court sliould arrive ; and accordingly, the party of Government officers 
and civil servants opposed to Sir Kdward West are said to have looked 
for their arrival with no common feelings of anxiety. We have now be- 
f()re us a letter from Bombay, of a late date, which says, that on the 
arrival off that [)ort of the ship in which Sir Charles Chambers was known 
to be, boats were sent out to meet lier beyond the Lighthouse, with 
letters from certain individuals, to whom the new Judge had been men- 
tioned by correspondents in Bngland, for the purpose of inviting him to 
take up bis abode with the writers, and thus secure an opportunity of 
preventing bis alliance with Sir Kd ward West, as far as persuasion and 
previous possession of tlie ear of friendsliip might })rcvail. I'lie attempt 
did not, lio>vever, succeed. Sir Charles waited until tlie vessel anchored, 
and tlien went on shore, and took up bis abode in the house of his brother 
Judge, Sir Edward West, much to the disapjiointment of the parties 
who dosiix d otherwise. Subsequent to tliis, it is asserted that a very 
vigorous attempt was made to prejudice his mind against his colleague in 
office, and to win him over to the side of the adverse party, but this also 
failed ; and Sir Cliarles is known to have expressinl himself generally to 
the effect, that he considered the conduct of the Barristers wholly inad- 
missible, and their suspension by the Judge strictly legal and projior. On 
this point we have already expre.ssed our opinions, as not » altogether 
coinciding Avith the view taken by the Judge, and need not repeat them 
here. But it is gratifying to find, at least, that where the Governor of any 
distant settlement, and his immediate dependants and followers, hold the 
Natives of the country in contempt, and reject their just claims, — British 
Judges, Avho too frequently lean towards the side of power, hoAvever un- 
justly exercised, have sometimes virtue enough to resist this system of 
aibitrary rule, and firmness enough to Avitlistand all attempts made to 
seduce or to tonify them from the due pcrfoimnnce of their duty. 

The first occasion, after the sitting of the Supreme Court, in which 
the open defiance of some of the Barristers, and the secret influence 
^f some of the memhers of Government, Avcrc seen to be conjointly 
opposed to the authority of the Court, was the following : — Mr. Alexander 
Nesbitt Shaw, a young civil servant, only two years in the country, at- 
tended the Supreme Court during its sitting ; and while the business of 
the Court was proceeding, he went up to a native Chopdar, (a kind of 
usher placed in certain situations of the Court, to preserve silence and order, 


* Sec the Judgment of Sir Edward West, as delivered at Bombay— Oriental 
Werald, vol.iii. p. 273 . 
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and to prevent persons from going into parts of the Court reserved for its 
professional members,) and commanded him to bring him pens, ink, and 
paper. The Chopdar replied, that he was stationed at that particular 
pwt of the Court by the Judges, and could not leave it without deserting 
his duty; but added, that a sepoy of the Court would bring him what he 
required. On tliis, Mr. Shaw struck the Chopdar a blow upon the temple, 
wmch (to use the terms in which tlie Chopdar's deposition is translated,) 

“ turned his head round,” in plain English, wx* imagine, “ such a blow 
as staggered him, or made him giddy. c i 

This statement rested on the oath of the Chopdar, and was connrmed 
by that of two other native servants of the Court, who were in attend- 
ance at tlie time, and who witnessed the whole transaction. On these 
a$davits being made, a writ of attachment was issned against Mr. 
Shaw, and he was brought up on the following day, betore the Court, in 
the custody of the Shorilf. It appears that Mr. Norton, the Advocate- 
General, ivhose hostility to the Chiet Justice, Sir Edward West, had 
been before sufficiently-evinced, was directed by the Judges, as the ofticer 
of Government, to conduct the prosecution against Mr. Shaw, in support 
of the order and dignity of the Court; but, to their great surprize, 
he avowed that he had already accepted a retainer Iroin Mr. Shaw 
himself, to conduct his detoiice. Mr. Parry, another Banister, and one 
who had before coalesced with Mr. Norton against the Judge, also came 

forward to bail the oflending party ! ^ t • c* -r u ^ 

' On Mr. Norton’s making this avowal, the Chief Justice, Sir Mward 
West, asked liim, uliat he conceived to lie his duty on such occasions as 
the present : to which the Advocate-General made such a reply as led 
to the inference, that he did not consider himself by any means bound 
to proceed against those who might offend against the Court, unless 
especially directed by the Government to do so. ^ ^ 

JMr. Norton then moved the Court that Interrogatories might be nled, 
and that Mr. Shaw might be allowed to answer them, according to the 
usual practice. This was acceded to; and the Clerk of the Crown, 
Mr. Woodhousc, was directed to prepare the Interrogatories, and em- 
ploy such professional aid for the prosecution, as he might deem neces- 
sary. A motion, that Mr. Shaw might he admitted to bail, was 
granted ; when Dr. Kciubal, brother-in-law of the accused, and Mr. 
Parry, a Barrister of the Court, gave the necessary securities that 
Mr. Shaw- should appear again on Friday, the 30th ol .July, to answer 
the Interrogatories respecting the alleged offence. 

A private letter, from an individual ivho endeavours to represent the 
case of Mr. Shaw in the most favourable light, and who may, therefore, be 
tken as safe authority in any statements which make against him, states 
that after considerable altercations on points of technical difficulties, the 
Interrogatories were filed, and a day appointed for Mr. Shaw s answer- 
ing them. In the interval, he had been furnished with a copy ot the 
Interrogatories; and his counsel, Mr. Norton, apparently unwilling to 
trust to his client’s discretion, as tor the replies which he should make, 
prepared a set of written answers, for him to read from a paper when ms 
examination should take place When the day came, however, and ne 
^as about to read from the paper in question, the Clerk of the Grownt 
Mr. Woodhouse, would not permit him to read his answers, but insisteu 
on his replying to the questions put to him, verbally. Mr. Shaw then 
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asked time to consult his counsel, which was granted, and his counsels 
advice was, that he should make another attempt to carry his jx)int of 
reading from the written paper; but if this could not be allowetl, that ho 
had better answer them verbally, (a piece of advice which at once proves 
that the adviser did not consider the point a rhjht for which he could 
contend.) This second attempt was made, and failed : and Mr. Shaw 
submitted to answer accordingly, telling Mr. Wood house, however, that 
he saw plainly through the trick by which it was meant to Ptitrap him. 
The accused complained that the questions were long, and nearly unin- 
telligible, from the technical phraseology in which they Averc couched ; 
and asked that the questions might be }mt to him verbally, and th^ 
replies given in tlie same manner. Tliis was declined ; and it is 1‘urtiier 
said, that Mr. Woodhouse refused to permit counsel, or any other per- 
son, to be present on behalf of the individual questioned, during the 
examination. It is added, that Mr. Kcmball, one of the gentlemen Avho 
bailed the accused, doubted Avhetber IMr. W'oodliouse would act upon 
this declaration, and made an attempt to enter tlie room wdunx* Ihc exa- 
mination took place (at the Cleik of the Cu*own’s olfiee) ; but was re- 
fused admittance : twp circumstance.s, Avhicli, if true, and contrary to 
lawq ought to have been made a ground of legal proceeding against Mr. 
Woodhouse, wliich, liowever, does not appear to have been the case. 

The same authority goes on to state, that after (lie verbal an^vers (|f 
Mr. Shaw had been written down by Mr. Woodhouse, they Avere rend over 
by the latter, and the former Avas required to sign them in that state. 
The next day an olllce copy of both questions and answeis Avas furnisliod 
to the defendant, who Avas informed tliat he had not satisfactorily excul- 
pated himself from the charges alleged, and that be was hold to ho “ in 
contempt,” Mr. ShaAV, hoAvewTr, according to the testimony of his 
Iriond and defender, from Avhose aulhoiity we gatlier the vioAV of the 
case here presented, declared that the answers contained in the written 
copy Avere not the aiisAvers which he made, Avhon iiiterrogated. 

An affidavit Avas then made by Mr. SIkiav, (a copy of Avhich avc have 
before us,) stating, in substance, all the precediiig facts ; adding, that 
instead of Mr. Woodhouse giving Mr. SIkiav the written version of his 
verbal ansAvers to read, tliat he might vm-ify their accuracy, or correct 
them if necessary, he read them liiinself ; that when he signed them, he 
saw only the fcAv lines aboA'c his name ; that he could see, from iMr. 
M oodhoiise’s manner of Avriting them doAvn, tluit tliey contained many 
erasures and inteilineations : — (y\ll this sliould l.ave been olijeeted to 
at the time; hut, as signing is a voluntaiy act, Avhich no man can 
he forced to perform, the mere circumstance of making a signature, with 
these facts befoie the signing party, must shoAV that he did not deem them 
of sufficient importance to deter him from (lie act of signing:) — that Avhen 
he obtained an office copy of the whole, he found the language used by 
Mr, Woodhouse, in Avritingthc answers, to convey, in several instances, 
a meaning totally different to that Avhicli his own answers, if faithfully taken 
doAvn, Avould have given ; and in others, that the ansviers contained 
assertions wffiich he never made at all ! As an illustration of the misrepre- 
sentotion made, he states that Mr. Woodhouse makes him say, “ he had 
ao intention to commit any violence whatever Avhereas his answer 
Was, that “ he had not committed any violence whatever.” Again, it 

alleged, that the deponent is made by Mr, Woodhouse to say, that 
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he did not give any otiif.ii blow, slap, ( ip, push whereas, he de- 
clares, that he never once used the word other but stated positively 
and unequivocally, that “ he did not, &t amj itmey give any slap, tap, or 
push whatever.” 

These are grave and serious charges, ami falsely made, must con- 
sign the name of Mr. Shaw and his leg il n I visors, to no very distin- 
guished honours; while, if trtdy made, and substantiated, Mr. Wood- 
house will deserve to l)o, not only reiij4»\ ed fh)m his olhce, but spurned 
by all honest men. At_this distance from t lit* -^cene, we can only judge 
by the pa])crs before us ; and we have them ;>!!! we believe, with the com- 
ments of friends and adversaries on each. e must say, however, that 
prevalent as is the vice of falsehood and niKreprcscntation among the 
natives of India in contests among thcnj.-><'lw we can hardly conceive it 
possible, that a native chopdar would d ire to prefer so serious a 
complaint as this against a civil servani of il '- Company (the dilKculty, 
indeed, is to get natives to come forw nd »* tth such complaints when 
really founded in truth) : and still les^. rh it t ’ .> other witnesses could he 
found to corroboiato it, if not strictly uvi .omu to the very letter of their 
deposition. Such men 'would have imtldn r lo hope, hut every thing to 
fear from the issue : and we can irmigiii.- lUi motive strong enough to 
make them venture on such an acctj.'a’ion. < -uoss the event described 
actually took place. 

On the otlier hand, wo confe.^s ours*Mv, r.pi t iv staggered at the affida- 
vit of Mr. Shaw, a civil servant it i^ truf, jjnl one who, no doubt, re- 
gards the natives as a lace not to be 1 ‘ dt v 'om as Fiiiropeans ; but still a 
gentleman, living among gentlemen, and i n'm* ' all Ids future reputation 
as a man of honour, if he .should dare ».» to that which was false. 
Both statemeids, it uill he admitted, I.. true ; but while there Is 

no conceivable motive for fal.'iC acnis-iii.m ui ibe one .side, there arc the 
strongest motives to pioinpt to positive o'enn on the other. Beyond 
this, we cannot venture to decide. Om < i‘ n m.oression is, however, that 
some such incident as that described, Jen in- u '•ually occurred — in Avhat 
manner, or to hat extent, we caneoi jm-^.iioe to say — the Banisters 
seized the opportunity, not to defend a Indpli^, \atlve from the assault of 
a powerful Euro];ean, or to maintain tin* fli^ni^y of tlie Court iu Avhich 
they practised, — the c.ourse -which huniaieiv i d a sense of duty, would 
equally have prompted; but to oppo.^^* fin- .hn'gcs, to annoy the Bench, 
and to obtain what they Avould coniililei » \ etory over tlfose against 
whom, it is but too evident, that they rm.*:'-., jed feelings of the most 
angry description. If tliis be the ca .-*, iln*!.* no language too severe 
by which to mark so base and contemplibln i o^oCeeding. 

The subsequent occurrences rath.er -uiTMiifl .-ii than throw a doubt on 
this conjecture. On the Cth of Aiigu.-t. i! •• case was again brought 
before the Court, wlieu the Chief .b*stic.‘, S>i i.dward West, was absent, 
and Sir Charles Cliamhers .sat alone on il. * jench. Mr. Norton then 
moved that Mr. Shaw be discharged, on tlw i jund that the interroga- 
tories Avere irregular, having been ii*' mJ ‘n t j erson who had no autho- 
rity to do so. It was assumed by Mr. ^ mn»t! that in all cases of this 
description, there must he a "private |fio-.en.( „ , in order that the party 
interrogated may know by whom the inier, .;-.tories are filed: whereas, 
here, the Court were prosecutors; which. I * contended, they ought not 
to be, except in cases where the conten.i*i o » . committed either in their 
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sight or hearing, when they become at once, prosecutors, judge, and 
jury, by ordering the offender to be committed to prison without any 
trial whatever. Mr. .Justice Chambers maintained, in opposition to this, 
that the alleged assault committed by Mr. Shaw on the person of one 
of the officers of the court, stationed in a particular part of it expressly to 
preserve order and peace, was an act of contempt which came strictly 
within the class of cases to be prosecuted by order of the Court, and that 
it was an insult to their aufliority which could not be passed over. Mr, 
Norton admitted this to be the case, supposing tlie alleged charges to bo 
true ; but he contended, according to the instructions of Mr. Shaw% that 
they were altogether false, and without the least foundation in truth ! Ho 
still laid great stress on the necessity of a private prosecutor, who, ho 
considered, should have been the chopdar, he being the party aggrieved; 
foi ge tting, apparently, that the proceeding was not against Mr. Shaw', 
for a common assault, but for contempt of court, in offering an insult to 
one of its own officers w^hile the Court w'as sitting. Mr. Justice Cham- 
bers stated that the Court itself was the prosecutor in the present instance, 
and proceeded by its own officer, the Clerk of the Crown. Mr. Norton 
persisted in his opinion that this could not he; and Mr. Justice Cham- 
i)ers is said to have declared that he would not allow this argument to 
In' sUvStained. As this was the ruling of the Court, Mr. Norton had no 
further remarks to offer, and his motion for the discharge of Mr. Shaw 
'\\as accordingly refused,, 

’J'his w^as the state of the case on the Gth of August last. On Iho 1 1th 
oi the same month, a report of these proceedings in C-ourt was issued iii 
the Bombay Gazette^ containing the substance of the facts before recited, 
as to the arguments of the Judge and Counsel ; but altogether so much 
at variance with truth, that Sir Chailes Chambers immediately on seeing 
it, atlirined it to be a gross misrepresentation, putting wmrds into his 
mouth contrary to the principles of English latv, and which no lawyer 
would venture to uttei.” This led to a diunaiid, on the part of the .Judge, 
for an aj)ology from the Editor, wdiicli was refused ; and apidicatioii 
being made to Ctivcrnment, to enforce this demand, they insisted on 
its being complied with; while the l^Mitor, equally persisting in his 
retn.,«,al, was ordered by the Government to quit Bombay and embark 
hii Europe in throe inoiitbs, or he w ould be a[)prelieiidcd and shipp-ed off 

others had been before him! 

1 his brings us to the consideration of another important question — the 
stale ol the Bombay Press. In tlie year 1820, when Mr. Elphinstone 
assumed the Governorship ol Bombay in succession to Sir Evan Nepean, 
tlie Press of that Presidency was under a strict censorship. Lord Has- 
tings had, however, acquired so much popularity, throughout India gene- 
rally, as well as in all other parts of the 'world, for his magnanimity in 
removing these invidious fetters, that Mr. I^ljdiinstone took the earliest 
‘ippoitunity of follovsiiig Jus exaujple, and one of the first acts of his new 
K'lvernrnent w’as to declare the pre»s of Bombay to be free. This w^as 
tmnounced in the Bombay papers, repeated in those of Madras and Cal- 
^■ittta, and a due share of praise w^as given to Mr. Elphinstone, in all 
quarters, for this act of truly English statesmanship and liberality. The 
great mass of mankind are, however, more frequently premature in their 
^rnogiums than in their censures ; in the case of public men especially, 
ley are quick to approve and slow to blame : so that they have much 
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more frequent occasion to retrace tkeir steps in cases of the former, tliair 
in those of the latter description. 

The magnanimity of Mr. Elphinstone, for which he consented to re- 
ceive such extravagant admiration, consisted in this: — There were then 
existing at Bombay two newspapers; one of them, the Courier^ the 
avowed organ of authority, supported entirely by its patronage in Ge- 
neral Orders, public advertisements, &c., and, therefore, to be safely 
trusted .without a censor ; the other, the Gazette, the property, princi- 
pally, of Mr. Francis Warden, formerly Chief Secretary to Government, 
and Censor of the Press ex-officio, and, consequently, as unlikely to 
touch on any topic that might be unpleasant to official ears. With such 
securities as these, Mr. Elphinst<nie was quite safe in pretending to remove 
all restrictions from the Press of Bombay : and the result has proved that 
safety ; for from that hour tO the present, neither of these journals have 
ever ventured to utter a syllable that could displease the Government, and 
both have continued as “ dull by authoiity” as the most fastidious and 
terrified alarmist at the spread of free discussion (*oul(l have wished. 

This paper, the Boinhatj Gazette, has continued ever since that pe- 
riod to be tlie propeity, and under the control, of Mr. Warden, though 
now a Member of Council, and consequently a “ part and parcel” of the 
Government itself. Suclv a situation as this, by giving to any one pow- 
erful member of a governing body, the command over an engine, the 
chief value of which i.s its fearless independence, and the coiise(pient 
impartiality of its strietuieson the acts of all men in office, — is sufficiently 
scandalous of itself. When, however, such iuliaeuce is used not mer(*ly 
to prevent the <}Qod which a hold and honest press might do Ijy speaking 
out, when ccnsiue of the acts of Government is required, but to create 
positive evil, by being [)ermitted to erect itself, as a battery, against the 
higher authorities of the l.aw, to which all ought to look up with resj)ect, 
as the great arbiter between the oppressor and the oppressed, — the scandal 
is greater still. That there is every reason to b(‘lieve this to be the use 
to which Mr. Warden’s Gazette is ap[)lied, all our information from tlie 
spot goes to eonlirm; and, if it be really so, the Government of Boinhay, 
or such individual members of it as lend themselves to such a system, 
ought to be held up to deserved contempt. 

The hostility of the Bombay Goverument to the power and authority 
of the Court has been already explained, it Avas enough to provoke thi.'?, 
that Sir Edw'ard We.>t bad declared his de termination to defend the 
helpless natives against the oppressions of their more powerful musters. 
Mr. Elphinstone, notwithstanding his great popularity among Englishmen 
serving under him, is knowm to regard the natives with as little consider- 
ation as most men. Mr. Warden does not differ much from the Governor 
in this respect: and there is not one, perhaps, in the whole Council, 
whose zeal for the rights and interests of the natives exceeds the love 
which he bears to liis own poAver and authority; though all are not 
equally indifferent to their happiness. As the official paper of this Go- 
vernment, the Courier, could not be chosen as an organ for attacking the 
Court, without making the Goverument an open, and avowed party to 
such proceedings, the Gazette appears to have been selected for thjs 
purpose, as it could do the work Avitli the same effect, without imph- 
c;ating the higher powers in resijonsibility. 'There is a degree of mean- 
ness and, cowardice in this, which Avouid be revolting to high-minded 
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men : but the same stratagem was resorted to at Calcutta. The Govern- ' 
ment Gazette of that Presidency was originally made the channel of 
hostile attacks on the friends of free discussion and liberal principles there, 
but this, assuming the appearance of a warfare under the Government 
sanction, that paper gradually withdrew from the contest ; and the John 
Bull was set up by the money and influence of Government officers, who 
thus had a masked battery from which to assail those whom they feared 
and hated; at the same time, that they avoided that responsibility, 
from which no brave or honest man would ever shrink. 

The Bombay Gazette, it appears, made it a constant practice, after the 
just judgment of Sir Edward West, to send forth garbled statements of 
what transpired in Court, to the prejudice of the Judges; and this be- 
came at last so apparent, that formal complaints of it were made to 
Government, and the Editor was repeatedly riHjuested to avoid the publi- 
cation of such partial and garbled statements o.f the proceedings in Court, 
as were calculated to convey the most erroneous impressions respecting 
the justice or legality of its decisions. 

Friends as we are to tlie utmost freedom of comment and discussion, 
whether on the conduct of Governois, Judges, or other public men, w'e 
do c-onceivc that no greater offence can ho c.onmiitted, not merely against 
a Court, hut against the best interests of truth and justice, than by the 
publication of “ partial and garlded statements” of the proceedings of any 
juihlic tribunal. Such an offence is without the shadow^ of an cxc^use : 
and we should have no more jdty lot one made to suffer for so doing, than 
for a swindler or a perjured witness condemned to the pillory for his 
crimes. Let the report of what is actually said and done be fairly 
given, and the comment may be as hold and feaiie.ss as desired : but, to 
misstate facts, and give an erroneous imjiression, by snj)pression or falsi- 
fication, is an offence that merits the Kevere.st reprehension. We have a 
letter btdbrc us, from an authority on which we can rely,>saying, “ The 
rejxirt of our late proceedings in C-ourt, have, as usual, been put into the 
Gazette in tlie most partial and incorrect manner. Indeed, this practice 
has now become (|nite systematic.” Another lctt(‘r says, “ T need not 
remind you, that the Gazette iscnliiely influenced by one of onr mem- 
bers of council, who is its proprietor: but had it ventured to publish one 
halt the caliininies against the Govermnent^ wliiih it has done against 
tlie Court, it would long since have been siij^pressed, and shared the fate 
of the Calcutta Journal.*' 

Wc may, perhaps, be pardoned for taking this occrasion to say, that 
the never-ceasing cry of the Calcutta Journal was this, “ Let arbitrary 
power be put down, and let the law and its administrators be upheld, as 
the authority to which all should bow.” It was never once even accused 
ol partial or garbled reports : and’ though it censured freely whatever 
appeared to call for condemnation, this was always done by first stating 
the facts with accuracy, and tlu'ii commenting on them with that open- 
ness, which every man responsible for his opinions is bbund to observe in 
all his public writings. It was the abuses of arbitrary power on the part 
ot the Government, how ever, that it condemned ; and not the supre- 
ttiacy of the Law, or the respect due to the Tribunals of Justice. Its 
perpetual motto was, “ Let the Law be supreme; and let all men be 
equally subject to its dominion.” 

To return, however, to the Press of Bombay : — If the conduct of the 
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Government was base, in permitting an organ under the control of 
one of their own members, to practise this systematic misrepresentation 
and injustice: their subsequent sacrifice of the individual who apparently 
acted as their instrument in this labour, was still worse ; and displays a 
degree of pusillanimity quite characteristic of a capricious despotism. 
Nor was the conduct of the Judges, in the last scene of this drama, at all 
less reprehensible. In short, the titieof “ All in the Wrong” seems 
never to have been better deserved, or more appropriate, than on the pre- 
sent occasion. Mr. Shaw was, beyond question, wrong ; Mr. Norton his 
defender scarcely less so ; the Editor who misrepresented the proceedings 
was undoubtedly wrong ; but the Judges were equally so, in their mode 
of pursuing him; and the Government was, as it appears to us at least, 
worse than the ^vhole put together. Of the throe first, we have already 
expreased an opinion in detail : it remains now to speak of the Judges. 

It is the incessant boast of Englishmen, who think, with Blackstoiio, 
tlieir laws to be “ the perfection of reason,” that there is no wrong with- 
out a remedy ; and b)' none is this phrase more constantly repeated, than 
by those \\ho know it to be untrue, namely by attorneys, barristers, and 
judges. By this remedy is meant, not an arbitrary and violent assunqi- 
tioii of power to avenge one’s own wnuig, but a legal lemedy, to be bad 
iu due course of law. Supposing then, tlie conduct of the Editor of the 
Bomliay Gazette to have been ever so bad, what was the course which 
British Judges should have pursued ? It is necessary, we admit, that 
their .aiithoiity should be supported, and the dignity of their court 
iqdield. Any act, however, ’which oppoMS this, is a legal wrong; and 
for such, a legal remedy may be found ; for however deficient the law 
really is in remedies for A\rongs done to jaivale individuals, it is rich 
enough iu remedies for insults to public, men; and of all iilen. Judges, as 
being of the class of law-makers, oie perliaj's tin* l^cst ju'otected. What then 
shoidd have been the course pursued by tlieiii ? If the statements which 
the editor published were libellous, ih.e Comt should have proceeded 
either by information or iiidic-tmeut agaiiK->t the ofteuder, “in due course 
of law:” if what he had written or]>riiited, amounted in iUelf to a con- 
tempt of court, they might have committed him to juisou. I'lieir duty 
was clear, but Sir C. Chambers at least, (the only ])arty who aj)pears to 
have been oft’ciided by the garbled report,) goes out of the straight path 
of duty to seek another mode of redress; he leaves the })aths of law for 
those of arbitrary power; and he calls upon the (h)vernment to visit the 
editor with /Aeir dis])leasure in order to \)rn{cct him. “How are the 
mighty fallen ! how are the great cast down.” What! a British Judge, 
sent expressly to India, for the purpose of protecting individuals from 
the tyranny of their Indian Governors, and to interpose the shield of the 
law betAveen the powerful and their victims, a Biilish Judge to ask that 
law to be set aside, and an ac.t of the purest despotism exercised on his 
own behalf! We can scarcely iiiiagine that a greater reproach could be 
cast on any Judge, '“than falsely to impute to him such a step as this ; and 
yet it is undoubtedly'truc, that more Judges than one have resorted to 
this mode of seeking redress hr supposed wrongs sustained by them in 
India. In Bengal, a former Chief Justice is known to have applied to a 
former Governor -General, requesting to have an Editor sent out of the 
country for stating some unpleasant truths : but the reply of the Gover- 
nor-General was as became an English nobleman. He told the Judge 
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that he who was sent here to administer the law for the protection of 
others, ought to be the last man to set that law aside ; and while he 
advised a legal proceeding, he refused to comply with the wishes of any 
man, by the exercise of a despotic power on hearing which, the Judge 
retired, covered with shame. 

The example of the Governor-General should have been followed by 
Mr. Elphinstone and his colleagues. But they had not the same British 
notions on this subject. Sir Charles Chambers complained; and the 
Bombay Government, instead of desiring him to seek his remedy in that 
Court of which he was a mcrubor, writes a letter to the editor of the 
Gazette, “ recpiiring him to make a public acknowledgment of the errors 
complained of, and an apology for the reflections directed against Sir 
Charles Chambers.” This editor, Mr. Fair, was, it appears, a near re- 
lative of one of the l)aiTisters, and must have been a protege of Mr. 
Warden’s, and not obnoxious to the rest of the Government, or he would 
hardly have lield liis employment. Whether he counted on secret sup- 
port in his refusal to make an apology, notwithstanding the public de- 
mand of it by the Government, and thought they were playing a double 
game, we cannot pretend to determine. But lie refused to ajiologize, 
except in sucli a manner as was deemed inadmissible. Sir Charles Cham- 
bers, it would seem, continued lirm in his demand ; till at length the 
Government had not only the injustice, hut we must say (he meanness^ 
to sacrifice, to an arbitrary and illegal demand of redress which should 
have been soiiglit through other clianuels, the unhappy victim who had 
been apparently fighting tlieir own battles; who must, at least, have had 
the countenance and protection of one, and no doubt of more, of the 
members of Government; and ^^ho, therefore, both in law and justice, 
was entitled at least to their support. This same Government, who 
had opjioscd the just decisions of Sir Edward West, yielded at once a 
ready assent to the unjust demand of Sir Charles Chambers, and ordered 
tlie unhappy editor, Mr, Fair, to quit his post, and be prepared to embark 
for Eurojie in tlirec months, at his peril ! 

Here tlion, is an illustration of the uses to which a privileged prcs.s 
may be applied. Had there been no control exercised over the press of 
Bombay, but perfect freedom pennilted to writers on botli sides, it would 
have been iinjiossiblc to succeed in giving false impressions by partial 
and garbled rejiorts. Some lione.st Writers would certainly have been 
lound, and at all events trutli would have been elicited by the collision 
of opposite statements and o[)inions. 'J'he Government, however, want 
a press to serve their jmrposc only ; and the Jftdges, it would seem, 
would have a press to suit theirs, or they will have none. The result 
IS, that an editor is mo.st unjustly sacrificed, and things are not at all 
mended ; for the same scenes may be, and no doubt will he, acted over' 
again by other instruments, always to he found. The only cure forsuefi 
evils as these, is the perfect freedom of that very engine which both ])ar- 
ties dread, and therefore endeavour to crush and destroy. 

Had we not already far exceeded the limits wliich our space pre- 
scribes to us, tve should take the present occasion of adverting to the 
conduct of the Judges in Bengal, in condescending to submit to a regu- 
lation being passed for the press there, one of the prominent conditions 
of which is, that no remarks which could displease them, should ever 
l^e made on their conduct. — Gracious Heaven ! a British Judge, sitting 
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in a Court open to all the world, whose chief glory it ought to be to 
jsubmit to the most searching scrutiny, legalizing a regulation which pro- 
hibits all remarks on his own conduct ! and then talking of the freedom 
onjoyed by the British inhabitants of India ! ! Such a degradation as 
this is hardly to be imagined ; but it is, unhappily, too true ; and the 
disgrace, still more unhappily, yet remains. Let us hope that the British 
Legislature nill soon wipe so foul a stain away. 


CROSSING THE RIVER. 

Thi’ sun looks bright o’er yonder hill, 

And sheathes the amber flood with gold, 
Which, through the warm sand lapsing still, 
Tims led his crowding waves of old. 

But never since he left the spring 
Which the far hoary mountains hide, 

Did chance a lovelier cohort l)ring, 

Tlian that which now sports near liis tide. 
See, as along his margin trips 
The laughing maid, how unconfined 
Her liair, from which the lillct slips. 

Waves lightly in the Avanton Avind ! 

And now Avith snowy foot she tries 
Tilt* teinj'er of the silver Avave, 

And pleased, the golden bottom eyes, 

Which says slie safely may be brave. 

But still the breadth of Avaters awes ; 

In trutli, she cannot hel}) but think 
That bolder hearts tlian hers Avould pause 
To liear the Avind on yonder brink 
Moan through tlie sighing reeds and flags : 
But iioAV her gay companions smile, 

Though every foot behind lier lags, 

Though cA'ery heart beats high the Avhile. 

At length they vimtu ! on their clieek 
The lily (juells the blushing rose ; 

And as the ceaseless ripples l>reak, 

The hushed and shivering terror groAVS. 

But near the faithful mastilf sAvims, 

With eye upon his mistress still ; 

And round the aa heeling sea-mew skims, 

And vents his clamours loud and shrill. 

At length the faitlmr brink they near, 

And Cajsar’s back is' dry and free : 

With every step their lessening fear 
Gives Avay to jokes and smiling glee. 

Noav on the verdant marge they stand, 

And look back o’er the flood with pride ; 

But Joy to feel the solid land, 

And go on laughing side by side. 



ON THE MULTIPLICATION OF BOOKS. 


The present age, if it should be thought by posterity worthy of a dis-, 
tinguishing appellation, will be called the age of quackery and puffing. 
Men live by these things; and, we had alnjost said, by nothing else. 
But the quackery of literature surpasses all other quackery ; it is bare- 
faced, and nearly universal. Men of letters, as they are called, spring 
up like the dragon’s teeth of old, and slaughter each other’s reputation 
with equal blindness and fury. Truth, or taste, is their motto ; but their 
aim is mere lucre, imennobled by one aspiration after fame. It is, how- 
ever, as much the interest of mankind to encourage a desire of renown, 
as to repress and discountenance base selfisliness : — let them weigh the 
matter. Fame, celebrity, reputation, arc nothing but words and words 
are cheap ; they can be bestowed without depriving the donor of his 
fatted calf,” or his ,s])arkling champagne ; but are nevertheless, to the 
genuine author, that which gives flavour and delight to existence. Still 
men have a peculiar jealousy of writers who display a thirst for reputa- 
tion ; not reflecting that it is nothing more than a strong desire to be 
renieinbered for w'cll-doing by the gratitude of th(*ir fellow-mortals. If 
the public ])orsist in reckoning gratitude among the virtues, they should 
be ashamed of this jealousy, and encourage in themselves a readiness to 
discover and reward desert, in the way in which desert is best pleased to 
ho rewarded. The same proceeding w'ould act as a discouragement to 
qiiackeiy, and lesson the number of books; as event to be prayed for 
by every lioncst and sober man. It may seem a paradox ; but books, as 
my Lord Bacon has observed, can only be lessened by writing other 
books, which, like Aaron’s serpent, may devour the instruments of the 
magicians. W’^c hojio to escape the imputation of inordinate vanity, if 
we express a belief, that in our way, w’e may contribute to so desirable 
an end ; for the art of exposing folly is not very recondite, and need not 
be uncommon, since its object is every where to he met with. 

Jdterary men arc necessarily imbued with a V(‘neration for author- 
ship ; they think the surest way to remedy an evil, whether in the body 
politic, or in the animal economy, is to oppovso it with a book ; so that, 
according to them, books are to renew the golden age upon earth. Per- 
fect Freedom seems to be the philosopher’s stone of 'all benevolent men, 
and it is thought that book-making is the only alchemy by which that 
grand secret is to be discovered and made known. We have no doubt 
that many wdio diffuse this notion are sincere; but it must be acknow- 
ledged, they see very dimly into the nature of things. The vestal virgin 
who let the enemy into Borne, was stifled by the bucklers which she 
asked for her reward ; and Freedom has often suffered iu like manner by 
the unwise offerings of her friends. Books are in themselves equivocal 
things ; they may be good, they may be bad ; but their great multiplica- 
tion is decidedly hostile to freedom. Reading engenders a fondness for 
solitude, keeps men apart, consumes their passions and resolves, as each 
nian’s grate consumes his fuel, without producing any extraordinary heat 
or illumination. If all the fires of London were in one vast furnace, the 
intenseness of the heat w'ould melt the most stubborn metals, and produce 
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effects never to be created by millions of scpairate fires. Abuses and 
tyranny would, in like manner, melt away in the fierceness of congre- 
gated passions. Let politicians reflect on this. Let those who love the 
human race, and would become in this world anathema for their salva - 
tion, reflect on it. We, for our pait, would as soon inoculate the people 
with the plague, as put our fashionable pciiodicals into their hands. They 
are the cup of Circe. They sink the dignity of human nature in tlie 
mire of criticism, and trantiform the harmless artisan and robust pea- 
sant into maudlin UtUratevrs : — a preposterous consummation ! Tf tlic 
human race had signed with their tyrants a bond of eternal slavery, and 
thus given up all hope, they might then be encouraged to (juench the con- 
suming lire of despair, in the f.ethe of literature. But, while there is 
hope, let not the serpent of pleasure wind into their souls: let mere amuse- 
ment be banished ; let their wrongs corrode their bosoms, goad their 
hearts, harass them awaking and in sleep, until they determine to be 
free. Books, in many countries, are a kind of succedaiieum for freedom. 
Men .seek in them for what tliev ought to llnd in the Avorld, but are somr- 
times disappointed. ' How should it he otherwise ? What are the muss 
of WTiters? Why have they Avritteii ? Arc they not venal sophists, wlu,.se 
sole view’s arc selfishness ? wlio.se solo hoj)e, an exceeding great nwwud '' 
We are moved, but not without cause ; for what honest man can look 
with composure on the indefatigable multiplication of nonsense, or sense 
perverted and mischievous ? 

Useless knowledge i.s worse than mere ignorance, inasmuch as i( lilLs 
the mind without enriching it ; generates self-conceit, fastidiousness, 
vanity, an aristocratical disdain of the lower orders: in short, cveiy 
thing little and c<)ntem})tible. 1 know' not, said Tliemistocles, how to 
fiddle ; but I know' how' to make a .small city n groat one. llis knowledge 
was worth something, to himself and to his country. Our book-inaktas 
know’ notliing, but how to nmke hooks. The world, to them, is notiiiog 
but a huge piece of parchment, to be sciibbh'd on, and bound up into 
volumes, until time shall destroy them and it together. A great man 
reads, in ordej* to gauge tlu^ general stock of wisdom, and to know’ liow 
to add to it ; the book-maker, that he may filch vsometiiing to transform, 
or disguise, or pass off for a novelty. And, in fact, knowledge has bcm. 
for the most j)art, like the sea, tossed and shaken by the storms of 
fashion and vicissitude, and receiving into its bosom rivers, w'hose walcr^ 
were suj)plied, by imperceptible channels, from the very cistern they 
fieerned to increase. l.ook at the new' books, uiul the old books under 
iicw titles, of w'hich the press of this country is daily delivered : w hat are 
they? helps tow'ards thinking? expositions of errors? No! hut things 
which stifle thought, and beget a thousand errors in opinion. It is said, 
that a man may repeat his own lie until he himself believes it; he may 
certainly repeat folly till he thinks it w’isdoin, and till all those about 
him are of his opinion. Wonderful Is the power of reiteration. Tlw 
W'alls of this metropolis, covered from year to year, w’ith repetitions ot 
the same pulls, and always successfully covered, are a proof of what may 
be done by returning again to the point. 

Expelles furcA, tamen usque recurrit. 

The vigour of the public mind, like the feast of Phineas, is ahva}" 
snatched away by literary harpieS; ever on the wing for prey, 
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endued with a faculty of scenting ‘it, more keen and sure than the 
blood-hound’s. The effect is, that books, considered foriiieriy as nothing 
less than wise men without their failings ; or sacred fanes, in uhich the 
archives of the dignity and uisdora of the human race Avere deposited 
for perpetuity ; are now lowered in consideration, to a level with the 
amphitheatre or the boxing-ring, being reckoned commonly as nothing 
more than an additional form of amusement. Every scribbler about 
antiquity, talks of the insane passion for annrsernent winch possessed the 
Athenian people in the decline of their Republic ; and seems to thiirk 
that nothing similar ever takes place in modern states. But the same 
passion, with the same symptoms, is in as active operation in Errgland at 
tills moment, as it was at Athens in the days oi Bemostherres. What is 
tf.e first ‘profession of the general run of magazines, reviews, and hgaa^s- 
papers ? That they Avill be entertaining ^ lliat they Avill amuse their 
readers. They endeaA^our to keep their word, as far as saying nothing 
that can be ujieful is keeping it. But wer*c letters invented for this pur- 
pose ? Did Aristotle, did l^lato, did Bacon, coin Avisdom into syllables 
for this ? What is that ambition Avhich can content itself Avith sharing 
the praise of the mountebank and tire fiddler ; the praise of being an intel- 
lectual juggler, who can put ideas in strange positions for the amusement 
of the weak and silly ? Yet such is the ambition of the “ amusing ” and 
“ entertaining” book-maker. 

In the primitive ages of the Roman Republic, Avhen the robust minds 
of the citizens were imbued Avitb Avisdorn and virtue, there Avas scarcely 
to be found a barren annalist to gwe a tongue to their deeds. But Ave 
find them apt for business, laborious in agiiculture, retentive of the 
lessons of experience, and equal to the most arduous undertakings in 
})eace and war. KnoAvlcdgc, collected judiciously, (Cautiously, and with 
method, may, doubtless, render a man more equal to great affairs ; aa’g 
are not contending against knowledge, but against its sophistical profes- 
sors. The saying of Caesar : “ Sylla Avas ign(jrant of fetters ; he Avas 
incapable of the Dictatorship did not signify that Sylla Avas not able 
to (criticise the last n(!W' poem, or to dissert on tin* merits of every obscure 
scribbler Avho w’ielded his calamus on the Seven Hills : it meant that lie 
was ignorant of those principles of conduct and government which, even 
m that age, Avere rarely to be met Avitb, excepting in the Avritings of the 
Crccian sages. Ca\sar’s notion of learning may be gathered from his 
practice ; he trusted it with caution, Avhen it Avas opposed to the dictates 
of experience. 

At present aa'c arc all literary — Reading is the business of life, and 
hondon is in some danger of being converted into one huge l)ook.seller’.s 
^hop. But feAv are any thing the Aviser for Avdiat they read ; nor is it 
intended by authors in general that they should. MeanAvliilo tlie habit 
of criticism and authorship introduces distrust and unfriendliness into 
society j for young men picking up, a.s a groat author observes, a few 
principles absurdly, construct tliereAvith a coliAveb theory, Avhich hangs 
together very aa’cII if it be not disturbed ; but shuns with cautious delicacy 
the unceremonious presence 6i in\TstigatIon. Hence the builder and (he 
pullur (loAvn, the author*and the critic, detest each other ; and by their 
jealousies and hatred, introduce a state of society something like what is 
produced by despotism. Ignorance subsists upon punctiliousness and 
affected deference for rank or connexions ; it is considered indecorous to 
Otiefital Heraldf VoL 4. Q 
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lay open in society the nakedness of a man’s mind, or to expose with 
severity the falsehood of his notions ; therefore yon shall hear the weakest 
puerilities pass muster in conversation, if the utterer be othenvise a person 
of weight and consideration. Every man finding hiinsMf thus fortified 
^ in the unassailable tower erected about him by decorum, gives himself 
up, even in the midst of men, to the indolence of solitude, and feeds his 
mind with vain forms and frivolous respects, instead of reaping in the 
field of ^real honour the natural nourishment of noble minds. But men 
revenge themselves by secret contempt, for the unw-illing compliments 
they pay each other through ciLstom ; and there is much more real solitude 
and isolation in modern society than can be easily believed ; there being 
scarcely one soul, with talents above the vulgar level, that communicates 
its views to its associates, that ventures to lay itself bare to the inspection 
of others. Men live together with the circumspectness of spies. Yet we 
here and there meet an eye, against whose searching no covering avails, 
which detects weakness lurking beneath the garb of moderation, and the 
serpentine stream of avarice or ambition making its w'ay through the 
thickets of humility and bounded wishes. Men persuade themselves that 
this state of things is to he b(‘ttered by literature, which, they think, 
makes directly for virtue and freedom. But the weak-mindedness of 
literary men is strikingly ap])aront in the matter of their faith ; which 
follows almost always in the wake of vulgar i)rejiulices. This has been 
thought to arise from the predominance, in their minds, of the faculty of 
imagination ; but this is itself an error which deserves the epithet of 
vulgar. Imagination, to any great degree, is very rarely the j)ortion of 
literary men, who, for the most part, are persons of learning, and wliat 
are called accomplishments; not energetic, inventive, original minds, 
which the possession of imagination w'ould make them.' There is nothing 
more turbulent, unmanageable, and averse to vulgar forms, than this 
faculty ; it is the everlasting monsoon that breaks up the sea of enthu- 
siasm ; and if prejudices are ever to be swept away, it is enthusiasm that 
must engulf them. It is, therefore, impolitic in those who would IxHter 
the condition of mankind, to discard the aid of the imagination, without 
which, their theories will be more visionary than those very poetical 
dreams which they despise. It is in vain to consider man abstracted 
from his passions, or to hope for a political millenium from the influence 
of naked reason. Whoever would do good, must enlist the passions on 
the side of reason and justice; and that can never be done effectually, 
permanently, and with vigour, unless they are carried to the goal by the 
force of the imagination. 

All classes of writers seem, however, to be combined together to be- 
wilder the faculties of the present generation : — memoirs of people who 
are not worth remembering ; letters, real and forged, which communicate 
nothing ; novels, whose incidents are not new ; and poems, w'hich are 
any thing but poetical. Add to these, reviews, magazines, without num- 
ber; newspapers that detail fights and cases of crim. con., and reject 
political information ; and close the list, after enumerating a hundred 
classes more, with the statutes at large, increasing like a descending ava- 
lanche, to crush the head of posterity, — and you will have some faint con- 
ception of the character oi l)ook-inaking, as it flourishes in this most 
industrious era. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIFITRES 
INTO THE LANGUAGES OF THE EAST.* 

The celebrated Reiske, in speaking of the versions of the holy scrip- 
tures used by tho Eastern Christians, has somewhere observed, that the 
style in which they are written is not calculated to conciliate the respect 
of the learned, who refuse all credit to a work, if not written in a pure, 
and even elegant style. Since the numerous translations of the Bible 
into the languages of tho East, by the praiseworthy rivalry of Bible 
Societies and English Missionaries, many objections have been made to 
several of them. M. Remiisat, in a review (inserted in the Moniteur 
for 1812) of the Chinese translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, pub- 
lished by the English Missionaries in Bengal, has noticed, with his usual 
ability and powers of criticism, several important mistakes of the trans- 
lators ; and pointed out, at the same time, many of the difficulties inse- 
parable from such labours. The Abbe Dubois, a French Missionary, 
who had become familiarized, during a residence of thirty years iii 
India, with many of the dialects of the country, and with the opinions, 
manners, and prejudices of the natives, has pronounced a severe judg- 
ment upon several of the versions in these idioms. His opinion is re- 
corded in one of the letters in the work published by him under the title 
of ‘ Letters on the State of Christianity in India,’ &c. The Abbe, how- 
ever, has gone much further, and hesitates not to advance that the put- 
ting the Scriptures into the hands of the Hindoos in their own language,, 
without previously preparing them for it by a well-grounded and regular 
instruction, far from facilitating their conversion to Christianity, opimses 
an almost invincible obstacle to it. This assertion is quite distinct Irom 
my subject ; and T shall therefore put it entirely aside, and only observe^ 
that in all that relates, both to the means employed for the conversion of 
the Hiiuloos, and the obstacles opposed, by their habits and prejudices, 
to the efforts of the missionaries, M. Dubois seems to reason too much by 
tbo rules of human prudence ; and that, ■when the time marked in the 
decree of heaven has come, the gods of India, the doctrines ol the 
Brahmins, and the superstitions of the Hindoos w ill present no more 
resistance than the gods of the Capitol, the prejudices of Judaism, or the 
wisdom of Zeno or of Plato. The traveller, Burckhardt, ® has also ex- 
I'rcssed an unfavourable opinion of some of the new versions ; but no one 
bas entored so jirofoundly into the examination of any of tho eastern 
versions as Dr. Henderson, tho Scottish Missionary, in his wmrk, entitled 
‘ An Appeal to the Members of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
on the Subject of the Turkish New Testament, printed at Paris in 1819.’ 
ffvo. London, 1824. It is not my intention here to examine how far the 
criticisms of the Abbe Dubois, or of Dr. Henderson, are well founded or 
not. For the first, I have not the necessary information ; and if I think 

‘ Translated from au article iu the Journal dcs Savans, by the Baron Sil- 
vestre de Sacy. 

® There was a Mr. Burckhardt, a Missionary and Orientalist, who visited the 
Last, particularly Egypt and Syria, after Mr. Burckhardt the traveller, with whom 
the writer appears, from the similarity of name, to have confounded him.— E d. 

^2 
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the Abbe’s remarks somewhat exaggerated, this may only be a prejudice, 
from motives independent of the subject. As to the criticisms of Dr. 
Henderson, there are many of them to which I would willingly subscribe, 
without, how'ever, attaching nearly so much importance to them as the 
^ author. What I now propose, is to examine () priori y and independently of 
all particular criticism, what system should be adopted in translating the 
sacred scripture.?, and what duties the respect we ow^e to them imposes 
on translators. Havuig had the honour to be sometimes asked for iny 
advice respecting translations intended for publication, and which had 
been already apjnoved of by men wdiose ability and praiseworthy exer- 
tions I respect, without always sharing their opinions, I have thought I 
perceived that a predilection for literal translation was carried much 
too far, and tliat .suificient latitude was not allowed to translators. It is 
chiefly to this topic that my observations apply. 

The first of all conditions that we have a right to demand of a transla- 
tion is, that it be intelligible ; i. e. that it present to the mind of the 
reader a clear and determinate meaning. I do not mean by this to .say, 
that it should present no ohscuiity to a reader who takes it up without 
having previously acquired a sullicicnt knowledge of the subject. A 
treati.se on tlic higher mathematics, although translated with equal clear- 
ness and corroctnes.s, \vould be to no puiqmse, and w'ould for ever remain 
incomprehensible to him who |)o.ssessed not a profound knowledge of the 
science. It is the same with respect to doctiincs, opinions, and 8imu> 
times even to facts, 'rims, for example, without a knowledge of the law 
which commanded the Jews to use, during the passover, unleavened 
bread, and to throw away all the old leaven, it -would be impo.sRiblc to 
coin|«'ebend the meaning of those ivords of St. j’^aul to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. ch. V. 6, &c.): sytuuOdpctre h r'V TraXsoav 5va viov 
y.a9u; iff cfyi/M. We should be wrong in such a case to reproach a 
translation w'ith an obscurity wbicli is common to it with the text, and 
which is only sunnoiiiUed by those wlio .spoke the original language, by 
the help of other knowledge, or by a commentary. But, in removing tliis 
species of difliculty, inseparable from all ])Ossi]fle versions, I hesitate not 
to say, that every translation should bo as easily understood as the ori- 
ginal ; nay, 1 will go further, and, although 1 may be accused of main- 
taining a paradox, I assert, that, iu many instances, the translation 
should be free from the olj.scuri(ies of the original. 1 certainly do not 
mean to say that a translator is bound to express himself more clearly 
than the original author; what I advance is merely this, that when the 
original presents equivocal or doubtful expressions, or any uncertainty or 
obscurity difterent from what I have mentioned, it ought not to be i)er' 
niitted to appear in the translation. Thus, if there is a various reading, 
of whatever importance it may be, the translator must make a choice, 
and express that which he has selected. And how is it possible for him 
to do otherwise ? Would he write in his translation the contrad’ctory 
reading.? (1 Cor. xv.), •ndyh^ /Aev ou irav/ef Sc 

and TraVcj jtccj/ a Be dKKayv}<roiM^u ? What I say of 

various readings, may also be said of passages susceptible of various in- 
terpretations. When w’e read at the beginning of St.. John’s Gospel, 
TO ey T)}' (ffccivet, xai (rvio7/« aoTo ov KareXa^fy, which may signify 
the liyht shined in darknessy and the darkness comprehended it noti 
or, the darkness had no power over it ; the translator must fix on either 
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one or the other of these interpretations ; and when even the lanjijuage in 
which he writes, allows of the equivocal expression of the original, far 
from congratulating himself upon it, he ought rather, 1 think, to be on 
his guard against it. The doubtful meaning may be only a difference of 
punctuation, as in the following passage of St. John’s Gospel (cha]). xiv. 
2.) : In my Fathers house are many mansions, el St av IiaTv, ' 

m(Kvoix.cu h(ny.9(Tai roirov ifuv ; that is, if read witliout interrogation — if it 
%vere not so, I would have told you: I go to pjrparc a place for you ; 
and, if read with the interrogation, which I think much preferable, if it 
were not so, would I have said to you: I go to prepare a place for 
you ? But the meaning is still the same. 

It follows, quite evidently, that, to translate any writer of antiquiiy, 
and above all the sacred scriptures, something more is necessary than a 
knoA\ ledge of the original language, and of that into which the transla- 
tion is made ; and also, that the respect due to the word of God should 
not prevent us from applying to this species of labour the ordinary rules 
of composition, and what reason prescribes to every man who would 
communicate in writing wdth his fcllow-inan. 

In fact, if we reflect upon itfwe must acknowledge, that the trans- 
lator, in submitting, in the abovemeiitioned cast's, and wilhin the 
limits we have drawn, the divine oracles to the judgment of his rea- 
son, merelj^ does that which every reader ef the originals must do; and 
if the perusal bestowed on them is not a mere mechanitval exercise, 
to which the undcrslandiiig remains a perfect stranger, whenever an 
obscure passage is met with, susceptible of various inter[)retations, 
the different meanings must be compared, and a decision made iji fa- 
vour of cither the one or the other, according 1o the rules of criticism. 
The only diffcre.ite between the mere reader and the translator is, that 
the first may def(.‘r or suspend his decision, by which the passage be- 
comes, if I may so say, in litigation, and null, for the time, as to its in- 
fluence on the understanding and the heart. The translator, on the 
other hand, must determine, and fix on the meaning which appears to 
him the most probable; and, avoiding recourse to vague and doubtful 
expressions to conceal his embarrassment, he should avail himself of 
every necessary liberty for conveying to his readers the meaning ho has 
adopted. 

Though these principles appear self-evident to me, yet, T must confess, 
there are translators who seem to have admitted rules perfectly opposite, 
and who, when the original does not present a clear and satisfactory 
meaning, think it is sufficient to bestow on each word of the original, an 
equivalent of some sort or other, without troubling themselves about an 
intelligible result. To avoid any application which might hurt modern 
translators, I shall only instance the Greek version of the Psalms. But, 

I ask, is this to respect the divine word, to present it in a shape revolting 
to reason ? Is it not very probable that the translators may have mis- 
taken the true meaning of the terms taken singly ? To call such a ver - 
sion literal, must be a strange abuse of terms. 

I shdl, perhaps, be told, that nobody now-a-days thinks of translating 
the scriptures in such a style ; and, strictly speaking, I believe this to be 
true. Some of the critics, how'ever, whose principles have led me into 
the examination of this subject, wish that in translating, nothing should 
added to the text to make the sense more clear. Now, I fear not to 
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maintain, that in acting thus, we shall often render obsure in the transla- 
tion, what is very clear in the original, because the difference of language 
allows in some the use of the ellipsis or pleonasm, which could not be 
introduced into others without altering the sense. I shall only give one 
or two instances. In the parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke, ch. xiii.), 
the gardener asks permission to let it alone for another year, during 
which he would bestow extraordinary pains upon it; and then adds: xav 
€i Sc th; to /AtXXov Ixxoif'Ci^ ain^v — if it . bear fruit ; 
if noty after that thou shalt cut it down. This passage, translated 
into Hebrew or Arabic, will allow of the ellipsis, which agrees with tlie 
genius of these languages. In French, the ellipsis must be supplied, and 
the translation would then be, “ if it bear fruit, you will preserve it 
or ill any other way which completes the sense, St. Paul, depicting the 
doctrine of certain impostors who affected great severity of manners, says 

of them, (1 Tim.'ch, iv. o.): xwXwvtwv 'yajM.riv, UTtex^o-Sai 

fipciAcnrSv a o EXT«r€v x. t. X., seducing spirits forbidding to marry ^ 

to abstain from meats tuhich God hath created, &c. I ask, who, in 
such a case, alters the text ? the translator who supplies the ellipsis, or he 
who, by an ignorant scruple, contents himself with a literal version ? 

It we wish to find a similar instance of pleonasm, the first Epistle of 
of St. John will furnish one. Speaking of those who refuse to acknow- 
ledge the divinity of ofur Saviour, he says (ch. ii. 22.): o dpywiMvoi m 
"iit]<rov^ oiJx sfiv 0 Xptros*; must we here, from .respect to the text, employ 
a negation which alters the meaning ? There is another species of 
pleonasm which, indeed, docs not injure the sense ; but, in the original, 
may even be elegant, and extremely vicious in the translation. Must 
the translator preserve it, under pain of being accused of profaning the 
holy scriptures ? Slnmld we say with the Evangelist' John (ch. i. 20,): 
A7id he confessed a7id denied 7iot; but confessed, I am not the Christ, 
xa» fli^oXo'yrjort, xa* otx xal ajM.oXo'yr^arev, otj bmeipi lyu o Xpifo^; and, 
let me remark by the way, may we not be allowed to say in French, uTid 
he CQ7\fcss€d, saying, / am not the Christ ? In short, may we not dis- 
pense witli rendering literally the tollowing pleonasms : dyuvli^Qv to» naXo^ 

aySva TTiVew^— — — wpXoyTjo-a; T^y xaXV Oji/toXeyiatv— — ixwirioy . . . Xpi^'ov 
J'/jo-ov Tov fMcpJvp^a-ayJo^ . . . rijy xaXijy ofMAvyluy, and many Others of the 
same kind ? 

This leads me to speak of what relates to style, which, although of 
no consequence to the meaning, is not without its imi)ortance as respects 
the general effect that a translation of the scriptures should produce on 
the reader. 

Translators have sometimes been leproached with employing a style 
too vulgar and negligent, divested of all grace and ornament ; and we 
are told, that if a translation in such a style may be read by men already 
convinced of the truths of religion, and of the inspiration of the scrip- 
tures, it only serves to inspire unenlightened minds — whom we are de- 
sirous of attracting to the light of the gospel — with a feeling of disgust 
and contempt. 

Sometimes, by a quite opposite mode of judging, translators are ac- 
cused of parodying the simplicity of the sacred scriptures, and of seeldng, 
by a criminal compliance with human prejudices, to vary the form of 
expression, in cases where the original is always the same ; in using tv'<) 
words to express what with more correctness and energy the text de- 
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notes by only one : in substituting, for the construction of the original, 
another, which, in the translation, is either more elegant or clear ; in 
softening down an image proper to the language of the oiigiiial, and fa- 
miliar to the i>eople who speak it, but obscure and revolting to those for 
whom the translation is intended. 

I agree, and these accusations diametrically opposite prove, that the 
subject is a very delicate one, to which a great knowledge both of the 
language of the original and of the translation, united with great pru- 
dence, should be brought ; but above all, we must endea\ our to form a 
correct idea of what we are accustomed to call the simpliciirj of the holy 
scriptures. If we mean by sinjplicity certain inaccuracies of diction 
not to be found in the classic writers, which can only ap})ly to the New 
Testament, and to some books of the Old never written in Hebrew, or 
of which the original Hebrew has been long lost — such language is an 
abuse of terms. The Greek of the Hellenistic Jew s, w hich some learned 
men have considered as the Macedonian Greek, may be characterized 
as a corruption of pure Greek, having the forms of a degenerate and 
altered dialect, either by the introduction of foreign idioms and expres- 
Mons, or because the words are sometimes turned from their primitive 
and legitimate use, and roceive new acceptations: but, in all this, there 
is certainly nothing that can be called simi>licily of style ; and St. Paul, 
in using this language, i.s assuredly not prevented from being as sublime, 
Immardy speaking, as PlaU^; arid St. John, while relating the discourses 
of his divine master, after the supper, thrills, touches, and persuades 
us, in a very different manner from Xenophon, when disclosing the last 
thoughts of Socrates. Perhaps it is owing to the versions of scripture 
transmitted to us from antiquity — the style of which is almost always 
vulgar and careless — that wo are accustomed to think such a style cha- 
racteristic of the holy seri})turee. 

If, on the contrary, by simplicity of style be meant a becoming, na- 
tural, and easy style, free from hyperbole and exaggeration, ahvap suit- 
ed to the subject — where the author is at no pains to communicate to 
others the impression made upon himself — n uking the reader be wit- 
ness as it w^ere to the thing related, winch mo^es wdthout attempting it, 
and convinces without any effort. In all this I perceive at once the style 
of the scriptures ; 1 perceive the reason, why, in spite of the most car<!- 
less and faulty versions, the sacred oracles still maintain their influence 
over the heart and mind. But, what is this simplicity of style, hut the 
highest degree of excellence, including every other, and which can only 
he despised by a false and depraved taste? Far from us, therefore, be 
the thought, when we speak of the simplicity of the holy scriptures, of 
any imperfection, vulgarity, or triteness; and let us acknowledge, for 
example, that the simplicity of the Book of Ruth is not less agreeable 
to all the rules of taste, to all the true principles of the art of writing, 
than the sublimity of Isaiah, the vehemence of Ezekiel, or the tender and 
touching strains of Jeremiah, when weeping over the ruins of Zion. 

Now, what are the consequences we should draw from this for the 
ins r,;ctiou of translators? Undoubtedly that they should conform to 
their original, in writing purely and unaffectedly ; with dignity, but 
without inflation ; and with a chaste and severe elegance : that all vul- 
garity, all trifling expressions, all carelessness which would assimilate 
their language to that of the lower classes of society — so far from being 
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a merit, ^is a profanation and caricature : that they are not allowed to 
substitute for tlie figures of the ancient originals odiers derived from a 
modern and different state of society ; and that they should abstain from 
bestowing on the ideas of St. Paul the oratorical figures of Massillon ; or 
the soft colouring and laboured ornament of modern times, on the His- 
tory of Joseph, of Ruth, or of Esther. The principles now established 
would suilice, it appears to me, for tlie guidance of a translator, or those 
called upon to judge of a translation, ■were all translations intended only 
for readers filready familiar with the ideas peculiar to Christianity, and 
whose labgnage, in conse(pience, was enriched wdth the terms necessary 
for expressing its dogmas, mysteries, and lites, and the inculcation of its 
morality. But if, as is frequently the case now-a-days, the translations 
are intended for nien entirely strangers to the light of the gospel, to ex- 
cite their eiidosity, and to lead them to the knowledge of themselves, 
the translator, as Well as the catechist, will have only the choice of two 
modes : cither he will introduce into his translation the words of a 
foreign language, tvhicli to his readers would be so many sounds void of 
all meaning, or (whicli is perlia[)s the better Avay, being that adopted by 
the first preachers of the gospel,) he will borrow, from the language of 
those for whom lie writes, terms having ah‘6ady received acce})tation, 
hilt dilierent from the new one lie assigns to them ; and then he will run 
theriak of conveying ideas to his readers perfectly different from what hu 
intended, and of establishing, between his perception of the mcaiiiiig 
and theirs, a merely seeming relation, devoid of all reality. The situa- 
tion of the catechist is not so dangerous. He may (mil to his aid every 
jiroper ineaiis for the dcwelopement of the new ideas in the old language; 
whilst the translator, limited to his duties, cannot substitute a commen- 
tary for the mere version. Here, it must be confessed, and as f have 
already said, is a difficulty that cannot be got rid of; a consequence 
that must be undergone if the principle is adopted. It is impossible se- 
riously to relied on this great difficulty, without asking if it is proper to 
employ translations of the scriptures as the first means for converting 
barbarous nations ; but I have already said that it is not my intention 
to enter upon the examination of this question, which is not connected 
witli my subject, and which, perhaps, can be decided neither by a direct 
affirmation nor negation. 

I shall conclude these remarks with an observation equally applicable 
to translators, to preachers, and to catechists, but which I shall only 
now consider in relation to the first. Let the translator regard it as Ins 
most sacred duty, not to alter, from considerations of worldly policy, 
the truths of which he is the ifiterpreter : — let him say, without disguise, 
to .the idolater, that the w’orship of idols is absurd : to the slave of pas- 
sions, how degraded he is, condemned as well by reason as religion : to 
the superstitious, that the truth is one, and that every thing else deserves 
only contempt or detestation. I.et him tell, in short, the proud adorer 
of reason, that, fallen from its original dignity, reason needs the aid of 
another light, which he is to seek and to find, and, having found it, to 
abandon himself to its direction, and tg glory in his submission and obe- 
dience. 


Silyesthe de Sact. 
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MIDNIGHT. 

My lamp was low, mj^ books lay strewed around ; 
I'hc ticking clock gave forth a dreary sound 
To utter stillness : Sleep had waved her hand 
AVith wizard power along the drowsy land. 

My brain had (oiled through long laborious hours 
To choose from learning’s ever pleasing bowers 
One spot to call my own, whereon to lay, 

In pride of heart, whatev'or in my w ay 
O’er nature’s common I might cimnee to see — 

Or wisdom’s gems, or flow'ers of minstrelsy ! 

The moonbeam crept along the dusky floor 
With silent feet, as from the sandy shore 
The silver w'aters sink w'hen tempests sleep. 

And leave lone quiet brooding o’er the deep : 

Or likotklae foot of love when, gliding light, 

It treads on danger, panting ’mid the night, 

To watch from wdudow dim some signal, known 
To passion’s keen discerning glance alone. 

I sat disturbed, when lo! approaching slow, 

A form whose head was touched with age’s snow, 
Before me stood, and in his hand he hare 
A sceptre glittering like the morning star. 

His eye was keen hut peaceful, brown his cheek, 
His aspect godlike, but his hearing meek; 

Peace breathed around his face a pow'er serene 
Where’er he moved, to harmonize the scene. 

I knew the powder, Philosophy ! twas he ; 

None else on earth knew equal majesty. 

But ah ! his otfspring, Memory ! by thee, 

Now entered, soul-eiichanting Poesy ! 

Her roljes of light, long waving on tlie ground, 
Diffused reviving heavenly scents around ; 

Her face — Idalia’s, free froir all her guile, 

And chaste as Dian’s — w'ore a winning smile. 

She knew her sire, and reverently stood, 

With down-cast eye, in meditative mood ; 

’I'ill he, observing many a furtive glance 
AVhich at his daughter’s lovely countenance 
I stole, wdth smiles straight put my hand in hers, 
Saying, “ Be thou amongst her w'orshippers ! 

Her shrine is mine with tenfold l)eaiity crowned, 
Where all my choicest precepts may be found 
Instinct with life, and clothed with forms divine ! 
AVhere she and Fame immortal wreaths entwine, 
For such as with a single heart adore 
N The beauteous mother of the metric lore ! ” 


Bion\ 
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AITKMPTED COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE WITH COCHIN-CHINA, 

The kingdom of Cocliin-Cliina has long appeared to present to those 
natives of Fahojmj whom commercial pursuits have attracted to the 
Kastern world, a desirable and ample field for mercantle speculation ; 
and numerous attempts have been made in the course of the two last 
centuries, by the English and by other nations, to establish a beneficial and 
permanent intercourse with its inhabitants; Of the various overtun>.s 
which have been made on the part of the English, a brief enumeration 
has been given in an early number of the Oriental Herald;* from whidi 
it will be seen, that the whole of these had ])roved unsuccessful, prior to 
the recent mission of' Mr. Crawfiird, in 1822, under the authority of 
the Bengal Government. Tlie martial rulers of Cochin-China, con- 
tinually engaged, like tliosc of other w’arlike nations of the East, in 
schemes of plunder and aggrandisement, had seldom inclination, and 
still less frecpiently leisure, to attend to the inleniul all'airs and dojneslic 
prosperity of the countiy which was fated to langtiish under their com- 
mand; and even on those few and distant occasitAs in which these 
comparatively trilling concerns were brought under their observation, 
their rapacity seemed only to have changed its obje(;t, and the pro})erty 
of the peaceable niercbant wars doomed, equally with that of tlic arnied 
enemy, to bear the burden of oppression. Heavy payments were exacted 
from liim, under the name of duties, to which that of plunder would have 
been far more applicable; and the rapacity of the servants of the 
government, no less on the alert than that of their masters, rendered still 
more galling the fetters with which commerce was loaded. Ti e faith- 
less and greedy selfishness of the natives presented, also, continual and 
harassing obstacles to the success of the foreign trader, and compelled 
him eventually to desert those shores on which he had been so in hos- 
pitably received. Under these unpropitious circumstances the govern- 
ment of Cochin-China has been at length prevailed on to lend a more 
favourable ear to a fresh negotiation commenced by the British autho- 
rities in India, and which has therefore been conducted to a successful 
issue. Various ports of Cochin-China are now open to the British trader, 
on terms which have been promulgated by authority, and he must be conse- 
quently interested in ascertaining the nature and extent of its trade, and 
the manners and character of its inhabitants. In this inquiry we are 
glad to have an opportunity of assisting him by referring largely to a 
‘ Voyage to Cochin-China, by John White, Lieutenant in the United 
States Navy,’ which has recently issued from the London press, as a 
reprint from a Boston edition, and contains much information of the 
highest value, as well to the geographer and the inquirer into the charac- 
ter end habits of mankind, as to the navigator end the merchant. 

On the second of January 1819, the brig Franklin, sailed under the 
command of Lieutenant White, from Salem in Massachusetts, U. S. 
bound on a commercial speculation for Cochin-China, and arrived on the 
7th of June, off Cape St. James. This promontory is the commence- 
ment of a chain of mountains, which extend along the coast to the 
north as far as the Gulf of Toiiquin, and being the first high land seen 


1 Vol.i, p.330. 
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in coming from the south, is an excellent mark for the entrance of Don- 
nai rirer, on the north side of which it is situated. Herein a. small 
semicircular bay, which takes its name from the village of Vmig-Tau, the 
vessel anchored, and the navigators were honoured on the following 
morning by a visit from the military Mandarin, commanding on the 
station, — a withered, gray-headed old man, possessing, however, a great 
deal of vivacity, tincture^ with a leaven of savage childishness, which 
ill spite of his afi’ectation of great state and ceremony, would constantly 
break out, and afford infinite amugement. He had several attend- 
ants, one of whom carried a fan, another the areka nut, , betel leaf, 
chunam, and tobacco, (of which large quantities are used by the 
Cochin-Chinese), and a third reared over his head a huge umbrella, 
with which he followed the old man to all parts of the ship, where his 
curiosity or caprice led him, and without which, even when invited into 
the cabin, he would not descend. The risibility of the voyagers was 
not a little excited at seeing him strut ahoiit the deck, peeping into llic 
cook’s coppers, embracing the sailors on the forecastle, dancing, grinning, 
and playing many other antic tricks, follow'cd in the most ceremonious 
manner by this train, and by that of the other chiefs who accompanied 
him. The scene which succeeded was not however so pleasing to them. 
His curiosity being gratified, a violent fit of friendship followed, intended 
as a prelude to one of begging, which w^tis urged by him and his attend- 
ants to so great an extent, that scarcely a single article appeared to have 
escaped their notice. The curtains, glass-ware, w'earing appaiol, arms, 
ammunition, spy-glasses, and cabin-furniture, were successively the objects 
of their cupidity •, but, as these demands could not of coursebe complied with, 
a moderate present was made, with the desire of conciliating his good will. 
This was accepted with a very ill grace j and on finding that nothing 
more was intended to he given, he ordered his boat alongside, signifying 
at the same time, that if they persisted in going up the river, their heads 
would be the forfeit. This hint reduced them to the necessity of treating 
with him, and peace was at length restored by an additional present to 
himself and to each of his followers and attendants, and still more effec- 
tually by the production of a large quantity of spirits. 

The rapid circulation of the bottle completed the restoration of har- 
, mony, and the utmost hilarity prevailed when they reached the village 
of Canjeo, where Lieutenant White accompanied them on shore. The 
nauseous and disgusting appearance of the place, and the equally filthy 
and miserable condition of the mixed assembly of men, women, chil- 
dren, swine, and diseased dogs, which greeted thoJr arrival, are subjects 
too disagreeable to be dilated on. At flic house of the chief, the voy- 
ager was received with great ceremony, and regaled in this most liberal 
manner, in return for the banquet which he had furnished on board the 
Franklin; the old chief himself tearing the food into pieces with his 
fingers, and thrusting it into the mouths of his visitors, to v hose lips 
he held, between every thrust, a large bowl of tea made very sweet ; 
and persevered in this friendly occupation to the hazard of suffocating 
them, till Lieutenant White, utterly unable to bepr it longer, started 
up and laip hU hand on liis dirk. After attempting in vain to remove 
froin their palates tlie unpleasant effects of pork and black rice, ad- 
ministered in this original manner, by tasting a few sweetmeats, which 
it was impossible to swallow, from their having been fried in grease, 
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the s})irits were again produced, and it was thouglit necessary to proceed 
to business immediately, lest the Mandarin should become incapable of 
attending to it. To the request of a pilot to ascend the river, he replied 
by drtiwing his hand across his own throat, and then across Lieutenant 
W.’s, intimating that they should both lose their heads if that request 
were complied with. The same answer was returned to an application 
tor leave to go up to Saigon in the Franklin’s boat, or in one of their own 
boats ; but he finally declared that he would send to Saigon to ask per- 
mission for the strange vessel to ascend to tlie city, and that an Answer 
would be returned in two days ; giving at the same time some orders to 
an officer in attendance, who immediately retired apparently for the pur- 
pose of despatching a messenger to Saigon with his communication. 

Notwithstanding the apparent candour exhibited on this occasion, it 
was soon discovered that the promises of the Mandarin had not been per- 
formed, and five days were Avasted in the useless attempt to conciliate 
these sturdy beggars, who omitted in the mean while no opjAortunity of 
taking every advantage, or of stealing AvhaleA^er lay in their way. Their 
deceitful conduct and unceasing rapacity became during this |)eriod so 
exceedingly disgusting, that it was lield to he the best policy to produce 
the rum-bottle on all their visits, in the hope that the sooner they were 
intoxicated the sooner would the vessel bo freed from their presence. 
From this constrained liberality, by Avhich the stores were much dimi- 
nished, and the stock of presents Avbich had been laid in considerably 
reduced, not the slightest adA^antage Avas deiived ; and when on the last 
day of their stay, the A'oyagers Avere desired to AvithdraAV the charges 
from their guns, and scvcial attempts were made, on Avhat were after- 
wards discovered to be delusive grounds, to allure the lyhole of the crew 
from the vessel, the suspicions Avhich Averc excited by this mysterious be- 
haviour hastened the departure of the Franklin, which subsequently bore 
up to. the northward along the coast, Avith the intention of proceeding to 
Hu(^, the royal residence, to apply for passports.* On reaching the Bay 
of Turon they learned, however, through the medium of a written con- 
versation carried on in Latin with a mandarin Avho came on board, that 
the King was absent from Hue engaged in extending his conquests in 
Tonquin, and that the time of his return Avas A^cry uncertain. 1’hey also 
understood that two Ibench ships were shortly expected, laden chiefly A\dth 
lire-arms, for Avhicli they were to receive sugar and ratv silk, and that 
there Avas not enough of these articles in all the northern provinces to load 
one of them ; a statement which aaas afterwards found to be true. Under 
these discouraging circumstances they determined upon proceeding to 
Manilla, in the hope of finding some person acquainted Aviththe language 
of Cochin-China, through the medium of whom they might obtain per- 
mission to ascend the river to Saigon. In this hope they were again 
disappointed, as on their arriAml at Manilla, distant only two hundred 
leagues from Cochin-China, not more than three persons could be found, 
after the most diligent inquiry, Avho knew any thing of that country, and 
not one of Avhom could speak the language or give any really useful in- 
formation concerning it. » 

About a fortnight after the arrival of the Franklin at Cavite, the port 
of Manilla, she Avas joined there by the ship Marmion of Boston, which 
had arrived on a similar speculation at the mouth of the Don-nai river 
a fcAv days after her departure. The commander of the Marmion had, 
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after various vexatious difficulties, been permitted to go up to Saigon in 
one of the craft belonging to Caiijco, but was unable to prosecute any 
commercial si>eculations in consequence of the ignorance of tho Cochin- 
Chinese in regard to the value of doubloons, whicli composed the piiifcipal 
part of his stock. Finding the impossibility of obtaining a cargo without 
Spanish dollars, he determined on proceeding to Manilla to procure 
them ; and it was arranged in an interview which took place shortly after 
the arrival of the Marmion at that city, that the vessels should return to 
the Don-nai river in company, which would be highly advantageous for 
mutual protection while penetrating into the heart of a country so little 
known, and of the inhabitants of which both vessels had such ample 
reasons for entertaining an unfavourable opinion. It was also considered 
that while co-operating in all their proceedings, their demands for per- 
mission to go up to Saigon v/ould have more weight, and the attempts at 
imposition might be less successful. 

In consequence oft this determination, the Franklin and Marmion de - 
parted together from Cavitf* in the beginning of September, and arrived 
a second time in Vung-Taii Bay on the ‘25th. On the following day 
they anchored off Canjeo, where the same covetous propensities wliich 
had formerly harassed them were again exhibited. One hundred dol- 
lars were demanded from each vessel, to pay tlie messenger whom the 
mandarin promised to despatch to Saigon for tho permission to proceed 
uj) the river, and for pilots to guide the vessels in their navigation. This 
demand was at once refused ; and it was subsequently arranged that the 
messenger should be sent, and the remuneration regulated by the answer 
which should be received. It was however discovered, three days after- 
wards, that this promise had not been fullllled, and the navigators w’cre 
so incensed at this fresh instance of duplicity that they threatened to man 
the Franklin's launch and proceed up tho river, declaring that they would 
neither pay the money iior depart from tho const until they had fully re- 
presented to liis master the conduct of the mandarin. This threat proved 
at length successful, and after some hesitation it was finally settled that 
two persons might be despatched from the vessels, on })aying the expenses 
of the boat which was to convey them ; and two of the gentlemen who 
had previously visited Saigon having been selected for this service, on 
their return with the desired permission, which was granted with the 
most apparently frank cordiality by the authorities at the city, the vessels 
gladly weighed anchor and proceeded up the Don-nai. 

Along the whole course of this noble river, less than eight fathoms of 
water was never found in the middle, and lying alongside the bank, 
with the yards interlocked with the trees, seldom so little as tliree 
fathoms, and more frequently seven, eight, or nine. The general depth 
in the stream wns from eight to fifteen fathoms, and the Irottom soft ooze 
throughout. ’ Yet, with this great advantage to navigation, the progress 
of the vessels was very alow, as the rainy season was not yet past, and 
the river poured its yellow stream to the ocean with accelerated velocity, 
paralyzing the operations of the flood- tide, whose greatest effort could 
only produce a temporary cessation of the current, for about three hours 
in the twenty‘-£our. Little progress could, therefore, be made without 
the aid of a fresh and favourable breeze; and although the distance from 
^^ape St. James to the city of Saigon, is, with the incanderings of the 
river, only fifty-nine miles and a half, upwards of six days were con- 
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sumed in reaching it. Here they were at first lodged in the house of 
a Luyonian, who had been settled at Saigon for many years, having 
married the daughter of a mandarin, and under whose roof they enjoyed 
the full benefits of the filthy and disgusting domestic eebnomy of the 
Cochin-Chinese, which quickly induced them to change their habitation. 
Nor wore the dogs, the vermin, the noisome stenches, and the still more 
abominable cookery, the only nuisances to which they were exposed ; 
for much inconvenience was experienced from the continual annoyance 
of the old women by whom mercantile business is transacted, and who 
immediately surrounded them in shoals, soliciting employment as mer- 
chandise brokers, and offering their assistance in purchasing cargoes. 

In availing themselves of the permission which was granted to them, 
of Avaitiiig on the acting Governor (the Viceroy being then absent in 
attendance on the King), the first object was to establish the mode of 
])resentation, it having ])ecn intimated to them that the ceremony of the 
ko-tou would be exacted, against which their American feelings revolted. 
After a little discussion this debasement was reliixjuished in their favour, 
and it was arranged that the Governor would be satisfied with three 
bows, after the European fashion, to which, on their presentation, ho 
returned a slow and profound inclination of the head. On this occasion 
they were received with great pomp and ceremony ; and the presents 
which had been prepared were accepted with evident pleasure. Having 
attentively viewed each article separately, he expressed great satisfac- 
tion, and welcomed Ids visitors in a very gracious inanncr, making many 
inquiries of their health, the length of their voyage, the distance of their 
country from Guam (Gochin-Ghina), the object of their viLsit, &c. ; and 
})romised them every facility in the prosecution of their views. It was 
in vain, however, that they attempted to introduce the subject of sn- 
cfomdcs (presents), and port-charges for anchorage, tonnage, &c. (the 
rate of which they wisl)(‘d to hav<* established), all recurrence to those 
points being artfully waived till the next interview. As it was therefore 
impossibl e .<» [)roceed to business, lueut. W. and his companions retired, 
after partaking of some refresbinent. 

On their return on board, they were informed that the following day 
had been appointed for the ceremony of measuring the ships ; for a cere- 
mony, they were told, it invariably bad been, and could not be dispensed 
with ; and it was expected that a feast should be prepared for the throng 
of officers who would visit them on this occasion. Preparations were 
accordingly made to regale them ; but the stock of European spirits was 
now so much reduced, that it was found necessary to mix the remainder 
with some of tlie whisky of the country. On the following morning the 
boats were sent to escort this “ gang of spongers ” on board, and a fleet 
of the country boats was soon desciied, filled with persons of various 
ranks ; and in a few minutes they \vere alongside the Franklin, 

Immediately after the fkst introduction, which was conducted with 
some ceremony, demands were made for liquors, which were immediately 
supplied, and they were then urged to proceed to business. It was not, 
however, till after a long consultation, that they commenced their opera- 
tions, by marking on the deck a line perpendicular to each end of the keel ; 
one-third of the distance from the mark nearest the stern to that forward 
was then set off for the place of admeasurement, where a straight pole 
OT strip of wood was placed horizontally across the ship, over the rail 
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or giyi-wale, from which plummets vrere suspended, rn order to find 
a line perpendicular lo the wales, or cxtieme diameter of the ship in 
that part which was marked on the pole. On this measurement, the 
tonnage-duty is payable l)y the toiiick or covid, a measure of sixteen and 
six-tenth inches, at the rate of one hundred and sixty quans, or eighty 
Spanish dollars per covid. On the amount so found is an imposition of 
three per cent, to pay the officers for the trouble and expense of measur- 
ing. Another exaction of one per cent, is made in favour of the soldiers, 
or attendants, for the trouble and expense of looking on ; and to crown 
tliis climax of extortions, the Government allow but eighteen mace, 
(called by the Onamese fie7i,) for a Spanish dollar, when paid them for 
anchorage, &c. whereas in the bazars, and in all other commercial ope- 
rations, the dollar is always wwth two quans of ten mace each. 

Ihe duties on the hranklin, of two bundled and fifty-two tons burden, 
ainoimted, witli the fees, according to this measurement, to nearly one 
thousand, six hundred and twenty-seven Spanish dollars, and forty-five 
cents. Other exactions, such as sngouck’Sf or presents, &c. swelling 
thowliole amount to more than two^lioiisand seven hundred dollars, 
were demanded on the Franklin alone; and in vain did ‘lieutenant 
White apply lo the acting Governor for a reduction of this very heavy 
impost. It ivas^the established custom ol the country, from which none 
could be exempted : and when, on a suhseijiient occasion, he produced a 
letter from M. Vannier, the King’s Admiral, in winch it was stated that 
these duties had been reduced, in the preceding year, one-third, by royal 
order, his case was not at all amended by this new argument. It was 
in tlie power of the King, undoubtedly, they said, to imjiose or to remove 
duties, and they nere hound to fulfil his pleasure ; such a decree might 
exist, but it had never been promulgated to them, and they must, there- 
fore, adhere to the established rule. So oppres-i-.c, indeed, are these 
anchorage dues on all traffic, that many of tb( j.ative vessels are so 
contracted, with the view of evading them as much as possible, at the 
l)art where the measurement is taken, that they assume in some degree 
the appearance of a fiddle.— Unsuccessful in his attempts to obtain a 
reduction of the sum lo be paid, Lieutenant W, resolved to evade at least 
the additional imposition of reckoning the dollars at a less rate than tlie 
market price, by paying the duties in the current coin ; and upwards of 
a week was consumed in counting and stringing about two tons and a 
half of money, which amounted to barely one-fourth of the dues on both 
jmels. On taking this to the Custom-house, much of it was rejected as 
had, and much also ivas stolen ; and so various and harassing were the 
manoeuvres adopted to tire him of this novel mode of proceeding, that he 
was finally compelled to submit to the extortion, and to pay the dollars 
lit the rate of eighteen scpecks each ; for which he could readily have 
procured twenty. Of their mode of conducting traffic, the following 
specimen will probably be deemed amply sufficient ; — 

Lieut. White) had this party taken leave, before we were visited 
1 r I u we found, were merchants, nr rather merchandise 

thTY* receiving a glass of brandy each, began to open 

« oiferiug sugar, silk, cotton, and other articles for sale, but pro- 
L samples. We were astonished to find that the article of sugar, which 
one with us, or at least what had been most inquired 
^ one hundred per cent, since our arrival; but that 
ler articles had not advanced in the same ratio by any means. FindiDg this to 
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be the ca'se, we were more particular in our inquiries for silk, cotton, gamboogc, 
aiul other articles, the reputed produrtiona of the country, of which we toldHheiu 
to bring samples, after being told their resj>ective prices. After a long interview, 
during which we were fully satistied of the shuffling chicanery and rapacity of the 
merchants, they departed, promising to see us the next day. They xvere punctual 
to their appoiutinent, hut did not bring any specimens of their goods. Our 
astonishment may, however, he conceived when they informed us that the coiu- 
modities of which we had inquired ycstenlay, had advanced about fifty per ccnl, 
in price. It would be tedious to the reader add painful to myself, to recapitulate 
the constant villany and tnrjntude which we experienced from these people during 
our residence in the countiy. Their total want of faith, constant eagerness to 
deceive and over-reach us, and their pertinacity in trying to gain by shulfliug 
and mahcciivnng, what might ha%e been better and easier gaiiicd by openue^« 
{lud fair dealiiig ; the tedious forms and ceremonies in transacting all kinds of 
business, carried into the most trifling transactions ; the uncertainly of the eveiv- 
tual ratification of any bargain (the least hope of wearing the patience of the 
purchaser out, and inducing him to offer a little more, being sufficient to annul 
any verbal stipulation); and there being no appeal, unless there is a written con- 
tract, which is never made till every art has been used, and every engine of extor- 
tion put in motion and exhausted to gain mure ; all these vexations, comhiued 
with the rapacious, faithlcs.', despotic, and anti*commercial character of the 
government, will, as long a'^ these causes exist, render Cochin-China the least 
desirable country for mercantile adventurers. 

The various and contradictory statements which were constantly made 
by these brokers and others concerning the quantity of sugar and other 
])roductions of the country actually stored at Saigon, induced Lieutenant 
White to visit the whole of the warehouses to satisfy himself by personal 
investigation. In those of the Chinese commercial agents there were no 
article.s suited for the European market, with the exception of some gam- 
boge, peltry, and a little red ^»’ood for dying; and of those destined for 
China the (luantities on hand were very small. The final result of these re- 
searches' was the discovery that there were but about eight hundred piculs 
of sugar in Saigon ; about ten tons of raw silk, which was held at a 
liigher price than it was worth in Europe ; from thirty to fifty tons ol red 
dye-w'ood, also enormously dear ; and some diity cotton, in small parcels, 
which the owners evinced no anxiety or willingness to sell at any rate. 
The whole trade of Cochin-China might, indeed, be termed in 1819 a 
mere nothing. All the sugar which could be procured, not only in the 
division of Don-nai, but as far north as Nhiatrang city, comprehending 
an extent of about seventy leagues of coast, amounted to little more 
than two thousand piculs, and did not furnisli half cargoes to the Franklin 
and the Marmion. There wrcrc but three Chinese junks in Saigon the 
same year, whose united cargoes did not amount in value to one hundred 
thousand dollars. At Turon and Hue, were two French ships, which, 
after lying five months, procured only half cargoes of sugar and some raw 
silk, the principal part of the annual produce oi the northern provinces. 
The trade with Siam is of little value, the imports from thence being some 
iron in pigs, and mat bags ; sometimes a few spices and a little pepper, 
with other trifling articles. ' In return they take sugar, Cha Hue (the 
coarse tea of the country), t’T. The appearance of activity in the coasting 
trade is stated to he also fallacious, the cargoes oi the country cralt being 
always of small value, with which they are never filled, as they are com- 
pelled to take a certain proportion of their burden, free of freight, on the 
King's account, which generally consists of rice and other profusions for 
his troops, wood and other materials for construction, military stores for 
his different garrisons, &c. 
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During th6 period of their stay at Saigon seTeral attempts were made 
to plunder the vessels by what appeared to be Ladrones ; these, however, 
proved constantly unsuccessful, from the vigilant and unremitting watch 
that was maintained' on board. Nor was the most extreme caution and 
vigilande ISM requisite in attending to the conduct of the linguists and 
inferior goVeimmefit officers, who more than once endeavoured to entrap , 
the voyagqrs into a breach of the laws, which would have justified the 
seizure of the ship^ the custom-house boats being pfisted ready to take 
advantage Of the least irregularity. It may indeed be doubted, from the 
whole tenor of the conduct pursued by these people, whether pretexts, true 
or false, would have been wanting to seize a single ship; but the united 
tbrce of the two appears to have preserved them from the fate which was 
so narrowly escaped by an English vessel at Hu^-foo in 1778, “ I shall, 
I think, be readily believed,” says Lieutenant White, “when I state that 
few tears were shed by us on our departure from a country where we had 
encountered so much trouble and vexation;” and where the quantity of 
merchandise obtained had been ^ insufficient that the vessels were under 
the necessity of completing their cargoes at Java. At this latter island, 
however, the Chinese picul (of one hundred and thirty three pounds and 
one third English) of sugar cost on board about eight dollars and a half, 
while that taken on board at Saigon cost with all the burdens of the Don- 
nai, only seven dollars and 22 cents per picul. 

In comparing the above account of the commerce of Cochin-China with 
the Report of Mr. Crawfurd,*the reader will perceive several discrepancies 
which our space will not permit us to notice. We shall, however, briefly 
touch on one or two points which are more particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. It is stated in the Report of Mr. Crawfurd that in 1818, *^the late 
King established a new tariff for the foreign commerce;” but it will have 
been remarked from the narrative of Lieutenant White, that no attention 
whatever was paid in the. succeeding year by the governor of Saigon to 
this royal ordinance. In a succeeding paragraph of the Report an asser- 
tion is made t^hich must be regarded with considerable doubt. “ These 
moderate tiiid liberal arrangements,” says Mr Craw^furd, “leave little to 
be desired in the way of mere regulation ; but it is of little more conse- 
quence to the interests of foreign trade, that in Cochin-China neither the 
sovereign nor his officers are traders themselves, that thpre are no royal 
monopolies, and no claim of right of pre-emption, the exercise of all of 
which is infinitely more mischievous even than the heaviest duties.” 
To this statement the observation of Lieutenant White is directly opposed. 
“Equi-distant (he says) from the extremities of the city (Saigon), near the 
hank of the river is a long range of buildings of handsome construction ; 
these are the magazines of rice, which is a regal monopoly, and the expor- 
tation of it prohibited on pain of decapitation ; each vessel departing from 
the country being allowed a certain quantity for provisions, in proportion 
to the number of her crew, and the anticipated length of her passage. 
A large Siamese junk was lying hauled up in a creek on the.lianga side 
of the river, the captain and officers, of which had been executed a short 
time previous to our.Ufrival, and the crew was then in prison, for a vio- 
lation of thU edict.” “ Forty piculs of rice were allowed for the sea- stock 
of both vessels, one half of which we were obliged to take from the King’s 


^ See Oriental Herald, vol. i. p, 329. 
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magazines^ at three quans per picul ; the residue we were at liberty to 
purchase in the bazars, which we did at two quans per picul, and of a 
very fine quality and new; that from the King’s warehouses was old and 
full of vermin. Remonstrances had no effect. We might, they, olwerved, 
talie it in that way, or take none at all. It was quite optional with us.’' 

, These facts appear to decide the question of monopoly ; and with respect 
to that of pre-emption the following extract, with which we shall conclude 
this article, appeafs also conclusive. “ It had been rumoured for some 
time past, that the anticipated crop of sugar of the ensuing season was 
already disposed of; as the King had transmitted orders to Saigon to have 
not only allthe sugar of that season secured for him, (for which he allowed 
the owners but eight quans per picul,) but to plant double the number of 
canes for the next year, to enable him to fulfil some contracts, which 
the small crops of the present year had prevented him from doing. To 
ascertain the truth of this report, W'e waited on the viceroy, and demanded 
if it were true ? He not only confirmed it verbally, but pointed to some 
officers wlio were at the levee ; and informed us that those were the 
persons who had been sent by the King to see bis orders put in execu- 
tion, and they had just returned from surveying the grounds to be pre- 
pared for that purpose.” 


THK DREAMS OF YOUTH. 

Oil ! sweet were the dreams of the morning of youth. 
When delusion’s gay hues wwe the semblance ^of truth; 
And with visions of happiness Fancy was rife, 

When I gazed with delight on the landscape of life ; 

The warm Sun of Pleasure shone bright from on high, 

And pure ^ycre the breezes, and cloudless the sky, 

And gay were the flow'ers that o’erhung the clear rill. 

And verdant the groves on the slope of the hill : 

Hope smiled like an angel, and Fame’s dazzling star 
Gleamed clear in the distance, and lured from afar. 

Yes ! such was the scene my youth fondly surveyed,— 

But how changed w'as the prospect as o’er it I strayed ! 

It seemed that my presence, destructive of joy, 

Had pow'er, like the UpaSy to blight and destroy : 

The flowers fell to earth, on my nearer advance. 

The trees drooped their leaves, as if scathed by my glance ; 
Each thing that had life seemed to sicken and die, 

As if mine were the beam of the Basilisk s eye. 

— Yet one tender flow’ret of delicate hue, 

As I nearer approached it, still lovelier grew ; 

But when, rashly impatient, to seize it I tried. 

It shrunk from my grasp, faded, withered,- and diedl-^ 

Hope’s visage is darkened— delusion is gone, 

1 stand in a desert— cold— friendless— alone. 

India. 


W. 



ORIGINAL LKTTBRS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, —Your ready insertion of my communication* has encouraged 
me to offer you the accompanying letters, which I lately derived from the 
same source as the letter of Hume. 

AmoRg the literary treasures in the British Museum, is a volume of 
MSS. {Ayscough^A^QS) chiefly in the hand- writing of John Toland, con- 
taining, so far as I could judge, on a cursory view, the first sketches of 
parts of several of his learned works. Among these papers are three 
original letters to Toland, my copies of which are at your service. 

The frH letter is from the Rev. William Stephens, of whom there 
are the following notices, in Mem. of Thomas Hollis^ ii. 682, as quoted 
in the Monthly Repository^ (1811) vi. 656. He was entered at Oxford 
in 1663, aged 14, was Lecturer of Carfax, in that city ; and, in 1686^ 
became Rector of Sutton, in Surrey. Mr. Stephens was distinguished 
for very free political sentiments ; as sufficiently appears in ‘ A Sermon 
preached before the Honourable the House of Commons, Jan. 30, 1700> 
being an Anniversary Sermon for the day.’ To this sermon “ the ho- 
nourable auditory,” as the author says, “ expressed their mislike,” be- 
cause the preacher “ asserted that all power was originally derived from 
the people, and excused the murder of King Charles the First. Where- 
upon the House was so far from returning him thanks, that they resolved 
That, for the future, no person be recommended to preach before this 
House, who is under the dignity of a Dean of the Church, or hath not 
taken his degree of Doctor of Divinity.” ^ Thus, as this preacher was 
only a B.D., the wisdom of Parliament” aj)pears to have determined 
that no such uncourtly ofl’once would be given by any preacher who had 
passed the probation required to become a Dean or a Doctor. 

This obnokious sermon is now before me, in the ‘ Pillars of Priest- 
craft,' (1768) ii. 227. The editor of that work, Mr. Baron, attributes to 
“tlie masterly hand of Mr. Trenchard, the author’s friend,” the eloquent 
conclusion of this sermon, in which occasion is taken to “ lament the 
unhappy fate of those princes who are born in purple, and bred in luxury ; 
encompassed with flatterers, and so intoxicated with the gaudy orna- 
ments of powOT, as to forget the end for which they were elevated, aind 
made gods upon earth. They little consider,” continues this uncourtly 
observer of courts, that this greatness is supported by the inheritance 
of the gentleman, the hazard of the merchant, and the sweat of the 
labourer ; who readily contribute, out of their small stock, to support a 
government they themselves have set up ; who are contented to part with 
their natural liberty to those who formerly, it may be, were their equals, 
for their common good and protection; which is the only end of 
government.” The whole sermon is, indeed, as far distinguished from the 
(Common stuff dedicated by expectant churchmen to the memory of the 
^lessedMariyTy as the Rectory of Sutton is distant from the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury. 

A contemporary of the preacher, Mr. Longford, is quoted by Oldmixony 
as saying, “ I don’t dislike the 30th of January, nor the deed that waa 
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322 Original Letters 

done that day ; 1 like both day and the deed/' Our preacher, how- 
ever, forbears to applaud rtie royal execution, — that act ot, perhaps, 
irregular justice on a great delinquent, which courtiers fondly call ** tke 
murder of King Charles the First.” He contents himself with regarding 
the misfortunes of that sovereign prince which are this day called: to 
our remembrance,” as affording “ matter of caation,” and presei^tly 
makes the charitable supposition that “ the want of necessary concern 
for public good” in the subordinate ministry, did assist in bringing on 
that tragical sccne.”- 

Mr. Lysons, on Surrey {Environs^ i. 495), says, that the preacher 
' suggested “ the impropriety of continuing the observance of the day.” 
Such a suggestion would scarcely have discredited his good sense. He, 
however, has not made it ; but contents himself with saying, “ To insist 
on the dismal effects of this day’s tragedy, (with which you have been 
annually acquainted all your lives) wmld be superfluous labour ; and 
therefore I shall endeavour to offer some cautions w^hich may probably 
prevent the like mischiefs for the future.” He might, indeed, have done 
all which Mr. LysOns erroneously supposes, and had a modem authority 
for the suggestion, in a descendant of Charles, who declared in Parlia- 
ment that he would never attend the church service of that day, because 
he believed that his ancestor suffered most justly. Such, at least, was 
the language attributed, forty y^ars ago, to the radical Duke of Rich- 
mond, who is sufficiently distinguished among dukes, by his advocacy 
of universal suffrage, and his objections to a royal vefOy controlling the 
will of a really popular representation. I refer, as you will readily per- 
ceive, to the justly celebrated ‘ Letter to Colonel Sharman.’ 

To .return to Mr, Stephens. — In 1707, according to Lysons, he pub- 
lished ,a political pamphlet, for which he was pursued by nrinisteiial 
vengeance, being fined 100 marks,” and sentenced to “ stand twice 
in the pillorj%” This part of the sentence, after a i)ublic exposure, 
kppears to have been remitted, perhaps from deference to the supposed 
indelible character of a priest. How long he survived the date of his 
letter to Toland, I am unable to discover. 

The second letter was written by Mr. John Chaniberlayne, son of the 
author of that frequently printed book, ‘ The Present State of England.’ 
Mr. C, has a short article in the Biographia Britannicuy from which 
it appears that he was an industrious scholar, and published numerous 
translations of valuable works. “ He was master,” says his biographer, 
of the Greek, Latin, French, High and Low Dutch, Portuguese and 
Italian. After a useful and well-spent life, he died in 1724.” 

The writer of the last letter appears to have been too obscure to have 
any memorial. He was probably a laborious, and certainly a scantily 
requited literary labourer, who taught Hebrew and what other Oriental 
languages w^ere then cultivated, in the University of Cambridge. There 
are several passages in his letter which I am incapable of explaining; and 
as the phraseology is occasionally incorrect, I suspect that the writer was 
not an Englishman. To these letters 1 add a few explanatory notes. 

Of Toland^ s life the circumstances are sufficiently recorded. He has 
been generally, though perhaps not justly, classed among deist^nl 
writers. I indeed, unwilling, as a Christian, to consign to deism, 
one who has done no small service to our religion, while . exposing the 
pious frauds, by which some early Fatliers of the Chpreh Wakly and 
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unworthily endeavoured to recommend it. His first publication (in 1 69C) 

‘ Christiai^ity not mysterious/ may be adopted by any Christian, who 
would not, to use Tillotson s language in Toland’s motto, declare 
against reason, and thereby acknowledge that reason is against him.^’ 
From Locke’s Familiar Letters it appears that Toland and his book wore 
presented at Dublin, in 1697, ** by a grand jury, of which,” says Mr. 
Molyneux, ** not one, I am persuaded, ever read one leaf in Christianity 
not mysterious*' Mr. M. further says, 

The Parliament fell on his book, voted it to be burnt by the common hang> 
man, and ordered the author to be taken into custody of the Serjeant at Arms, and# 
to be prosecuted by the Attorney-General. 


Archdeacon Blackburn, in his Memoirs of Thomas Hollis (i. 236), 
thus describes this author : — Toland was a man of great genius and 
learning, a staunch asserter of liberty, and wrote notably the life of that 
arch asserter of liberty, John Milton. In a ‘strait age of religion, he 
was guilty of some unguardednesses ; and in a party age of principles, of 
some heats : which, with a scantiness of circumstances, and no economy, 
drew on him, in the after-part of his life, many difficulties.” 

I have rambled farther than 1 expected when I began this introductory 
letter ; but 1 have designed either to offer b) your readers a little accept- 
able information, or, at least, to assist their recollection. Modi 
discant et ament meminisse periti* 

Oriosus. 


LETTER I. 

Mr. Toland, my good Friend, 

What’s become of my book ? * lam apt to think that 'tis not the time 
to print it ’till the Parliament think upon strengthening tlie Protestant interest, 
and perhaps upon this thought you have not printed it, and perhaps too ’tis not 
vforth printing, because nobody will give any thing for it. Yet it you print it, 
take care that 1 may have two dozen copies to five to my acquaintance, 1 should 
be glad to hear some good news of it, because 1 have promised Bette a silk lining 
for her coat, if the Premises will allow it. 

1 am, dear Sir, your affectionate Servant, 

Sutton in Surry, May 27, 1717. Will. Stephens. 

To be left at the Rainbow Coffee-bouRC, near Charing Cross in Westminster, 
for Mr. John Toland. 


LETTER II. 

Sir, Petty France, 21 June, 1718. 

I SAW my Lord Chancellor, ^ yesterday, who, among other paper?, 
gave me your proposals of a History of the Druids, ’ whicli he tohl me he did not 
understand, but which he suspected to be levelled against Christian Priests, Ac. 

^ Among various publications by Mr, Stephens, in Dr. Watt’s Hibliothecu 
Britannica^ the latest is eniitled ‘Commemoration of the Irish Massacre, 1717/ 
perhaps the hook here mentioned. The author had published Sermons on that 
•subject m 1713 and 1714 ; and one, in 1716, entitled, * A Second Deliverance ftom 
Popery and Slavery.’ 

» Thos. Lord Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, who hod been very lately promoted 
from the Chief-Justiceship of the King’s Bench. On this occasion *< the Master 
and Fellows of Trinity College in Cambridge congratulated the Lord Parker, on 
his advancement to this dignity, observing Siat those two greaMawyers, the Lord 
Bacon and Sir Edward Coke, as wdleas his Lordship, bad been students of this 
college. ” 

The recollection of Bacon proved but an ill omen to the new Chancellor. Lord 
Parker, though president Of the Royal Society, had- no pretensions to be named with 
the groat philoso^er, yet he fell , fike him, into professional disgrace. In 1725, on 
the prosOeutioa of Commons, Lord Ma«;cle&field was tried by the Peers, and 
“ sentenced to pay a fine of 30,000f. for selling the places of Masters in Chancery 
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His Lordship also seciu«d offeuded at your title, as ii' iut^ed with 

contempt, like Julian’s GalUans. Vou must therefore have been luisinfornK'd 
bv him who told you that the said uohle Lord approved jour last book, for he 
himself sai^ he bad m t seen it. If there be any poison lurkiug under it, wWh 
1 own 1 am not sag;acious enough to discover, let my Philosophtr ^ he 

the antidote; ’twas writ for the conviction of Atheists and Infidels, and though 
you should be neither, 1 hope it^will not be a disagreeable present from your 
most humble Servant, J. C. 

LETl’ER 111. 


Sir, — I sliall be glad to hear tiiat you are in good health, as J am now, for 
having learned at last, out of your ^azarenns, how to send a letter to you, and 
to tell you that having perused most of your excellent Tracts, I admire not only 
your rare learning, but also your heroic spirit, in defending the divine Truth 
against the anebraous world, enchanted by prejudice and popish witchcraft,*^ 

to insolvent people who embezzled the suitors’ money.” See Salmon’s Chronol. 
Hut, (1747) ii. 8.3, t58. 

Mr, Hayley, in a note to his * Essay on History,’ speaks of “ dedications in 
general” as “too commonly a disgrace to letters,” and refers t<)“ the fate of some 
remarkable dedicators.” He instances the misfortune of “ Dr. Pearce, late Hislioj) 
of Rochester,” who “dedicated his tHlition of ''Fully He (Jratore to Loitl Macclesfield, 
and as unluckily celebrated his patron as a model of public virtue, not many 
ypars before be was impeached in Parliament, and fined 30,000/, for the iniquity 
of his conduct in the oflice of Chancellor.” See ‘ Poems and Plays,' (178.5) ii, 251. 

I observe, however, that the excellent Dr. Pearce, twenty years after Lord 
Macclesfield’s disgrace, still cherished the memory of his patron, as if “ to his vir- 
tues very kind,” under a grateful recollection of early heiiefits. Dedicating Tully 
JOe Ojfictisiw 1745, to the Chancellor’s son, he speaks of the father as “ nunquam 
nisi honoris causa nomiuaudus and descrilms the son, preferring the pursuits of 
science and literature in a private station, as if “ hac uua calaiuitate satis edoctus j ” 
evidently referring to the prosecution of the father. 

* ‘An History of the British Druids, with a critical Essay on the antieiil Celtic 
Customs, Literature, &c. ; to which is added an Account of ^some curious British 
Antiquities.' This was not published before the author’s death in 1722. It forms 

I iart of his posthumous works, edited by his friend, Des Maizcaux j and has been 
a^ly republished. 

* In 1718 appeared ‘ Nazarenus, or Jewish Gentile, or Mahometan Christianity ; 
containing the History of the ancient Gospel of Barnabas, and the modern Gospel 
of the Mahometans, attributed to the same Aj)Ostle ; this la.st Gospel being now 
first made known among Christians,’ &c. 

Toland’s Editor (/.^/e,lxxi.) describes him as maintaining, in this work, “ that 
the Jews, though associating with the converted gelitilcs, and acknowledging them 
for brethren, wore .still to observe their own law throughout all generations.” 
This was also the opinion of Dr. Priestley, as appears by his papers ‘ Of the per- 
petuity of the Jewish Ritual’ in the llteolo^iral Repository, vols. v. and vi. and in 
nis worhfXii. 442. Thus Origen, who died in 2.5 1, descriljes the ch'istiani zed Jews 
of that early age “ Judaei qui in Jesum Christum credidcrmit non desciverant a 
pat'riis legihus j vivunt enira juxta cas.” Contra Celsum. See Old No. 23, 
(1739)1.201. 

® ‘ The Religious Philosopher; or, the Right Use of Contemplating theWork^ 
of the Cnrator, ^ic. ; translated from the original Dutch of Ur. Nieuwentyt, in 
3 vols. 1718,’ See Riog. Riii. iii. 413. The author died this year n718), aged 
63. There was a French Translation at Paris in 1740, entitled ‘ L’Existence de 
Dieu d^raontriSe par les Mervcilles de lb. Nature.* Sec JVouv, Diet. Hist. (1789), 
vi. 493. 

® The letter-writer evidently designs to express a lamented disaffection to the 
study of Hebrew, His “ Popish witc hcraft” may refer to the slight put on the 
original language of the scriptures by th^Council of Trent, while maiatainiog 
the divine authority of the Latin Vulgate. In their detretum de Canonicis Sertp- 
turn, after naming all tlie books of the bibU, there is the following denuncialaon : 
“ Si quis autein libros ipsos integros cum omnibus suis partibusjproutineeclesia 
Catholica legi cunsueverunt, et tn vetm vulgata hatim editidne haibontur, pm 
saoris et canonicis non susceperit— anathema sit” See Cottcil. Thident, Ganones 
et Deereta (1781), p. 8. It may amuse some of your readers to quote from the 
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Yuur hypothesis is truJy octiujdox, beiog d^tai)lighe4l upon certain ami infallible 
prinpiplesy the cep^ainties whereof beget, confidence ad rogtm utqu^i (or ’tis 
founded upon sound reason anfd the N(. Scripture rightly uuderstoody according 
to the holy tongue and philology sacred to the East, where, as the first fanily, 
so the first Church was plantea, which therefore has the prerogative before that 
of the West built on the sandy ground of ignorance in the disagreeing FatherSi 
and f<dse translations. The difference of the primitive Fathers one fruu\ another, 
nay sometimes from themselves, has been sheifn, as formerly by learned men, so, 
of late by Dr. Whitby, in his modest Disquisitions and that the vulgar versions 
of t^ holy Scriptures, containing the divine Oracles, ai‘e full of absurdiliesy gross 
errors, and blasphemies, has been sufficiently prov^ in an Essay concerning the 
necessity of a new Translation of the Bible into English.s To promote and to 
facilitate this so useful and so necessary work, 1 undertook here the Hebrew 
Lectureship, upon persuasion of the blessed Dr. Spencer, Master of Bennet Col- 
lege and Dean of Ely,? who did promise me to be my good master, and helpe me to 
thirty pounds more, beside the ten pound the Reverend Heads of the hanmealbU 
Univernty would give, and no more, because 1 was not recommended to them, as 
my Predecessor was by the Archbishop Saucroft, and therefore bad yearly twenty 
pound as long as he lived, although he taught only, the Hebrew dialect, whereas 
1 teach all the other dialects of the holy tongue completely and critically, the 
excellent whereof recommends itself. But au imperfect and bungling teacher 
of the holy Tongue, explaining the text according to its false translation, by 
anebreeous Divines made authentic, is liked the more by such who think the h<4y 
Scriptures to be erroneous and heretical (as they really arc, unless corrected and 
taken in the Hellenistic sense) and consequently the inspired authors thereof to be 
mistaken and heretics, standing in need therefore of Mr. Pacts’ Apology pleading 
for them ; nay some expressly charge Christ himself with rank f^dnianism, be- 

preface to this edition the following rancorous abuse of the justly celebrated 
Cmrayer, the historian of the Council of Trent • (^ui in ipso ecclesiie sinu im- 
maue toleraiitissimi purteutuiu parcre ac fovere non reformidavit I— hUtoricus 
sine fide, theoiogus sine religione, apostolus sine inissione.” 

7 Disguisitiones Modesta, a Latin work, published in 1718, to controvert 
‘ Bishop Bull’s Defence of the Niceue Faith.* The Disquisitiones were defended 
bv the author, in 1720, in ‘ A Reply to Dr. Waterland’s Objections against Dr. 
Whitby’s Disquisitiones Modestas.' 

This very learned theologian died in 1726, aged 88. His free and seriqus 
inquiries ia religion led him, at length, to become a Unitarian, one of that de- 
scription who discover no scriptural authority for a Trinity, but believe in the pre- 
existence of Christ. Though prepared for the press, he did not live to see pub- 
lished, ‘ The Last Thoughts of Dr. Whitby, containing his correction of several 
passages in his Commentary on the New Testament,' Vet, with no small in- 
justice to the author’s memory, his Commentary has been frequently republished 
Avithout the least reference to these corrections. 

* The letter- writer here, most probably refers to ‘ An Essay toward the 
Amendment of the last English Translation of the Bibfe. The First Part on the 
Pentateuch. By Robert Gell, D.D. Minister of the Parish of St. Mary, Aldermary, 
London, 1659.’ Dr. Gell “ had been Chaplain to Archbishop Abbot.” See 
Lewis’s ‘ History of the English Translations,’ (1739) p. 332. 

® Author of tnat very learned work ‘ De legibus Hebrteorum ritualibus, et 
earum rationibus,’ first printed at Cambridge in 1685. The author’s design was 
to prove, what has been much controverted, that all the rites and ceremonies of 
Jewish religion, were instituted in opposition to the practices of the idolatrous 
nations round about them.” He also published ‘ A Discourse concerning Pro- 
digies,* and another ‘ concerning Vulgar Prophecies.’ See Masters’s ‘ History 
of Corpus Christi (Bene’t) College,' (17.53) p. 163 — 170j Brit. vii. 37— 40. 

The patronage of such a competent judge of merit, especially in the department 
of Biblical learning, as Dr. Spencer, was truly honourable to this obscure teacher 
of Hebrew. 

Adrian Paets of Rotterdam, who died in 1685, is mentioned in the Life of Bayle, 
as “ a very learned and considerable person/’ and that philosopher's generous 
patron. This is probably the person designed^ but I know not to what work the 
letter-writer refers. A French Biographer assigns to Paets several letters in a 
collection published at Amsterdam in 1704, entmed *■ PrBstantium ac Eruditorum 
Epistol*.’ Se^Nouv, Diet. Hist, (1789), vli. 6. 
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cause lie disowned to be good, none being good but Gpd alone, Mali. xi*. 1 7,'* and 
because he owned himself to be only the Son of God, not God himself, as hu ene- 
mies falsely accuse and still abuse him, J9hn x. 33, 36. But my generous master 
dyed *3 before he could do for me tbe least thing of his promise, even the ten-pound 
salary dwindled into nothing, so that both my liberty and my health suffered 
inucli'by ooverty, having neither salary nor a sufficient number of scholars, and 
tlmrefore being in a starving condition, 1 presumed to acquaint the superior clergy 
with the low estate, both of the Oriental learning, and of my own, that one of the 
most reverend Prelacy would be pleased to recommend the Holy Tongue, and 
sacred philology to the Honourable University. Bui these Holy Father^ roundly 
told me that they could- not do it.** Now, if so. eminent Divines and learned 
Bishops cannot or will not promote Episcopal learning, who can, and who will, do 
it ? Pray, Sir, be so kind and solve this hard Question, which is a perfect riddle . 
to me, that I may, if jiossible, remove the fatal cause thereof. I hope my inoo- 
cent Progi'amma hath not given them any offence ; however, I wish it were printed, 
that some ingenuous friend may tell me in public what he disdains to do in pri- 
vate. Let me know, as soon as you can, wnether I mav send thd Programnia, 
wherein 1 invito young Divines to the study of Oriental learning, that you may 
see whether it be fit for the Press, and upon what terms it may iSe printed in one 
sheet, without the least charge to yourself. This favour will infinitely oblige 
Your, very humble servant, and sincere admirer, 

Martin Eagle, 

Cambridge, at Mrs. Austin’s in Silver-street, a true Ebiunite.^^ 

June 20, 1720. 

. That eminently accomplished Critic in the MSS. of the N. T. Griesbach^ has 
here corrected the received Text from a rcailing ** supported by the best autho- 
rities,” which omits the word Gody and gives this sense, to adopt tbe translation 
of the Improved Pet'sionj ** Why askest thou me concerning good ? One onli/ is 
gdod.” See this reading adopted in * Nov, Test. Griece. Cura Leusdenii et 
Griesbachii. Glasgtiofy 1817/ >3 In 1603, aged 63. 

The spiritual Head of the Church ol England at this time was Archbishop 
Wake, from whom iiiatlentiou to such a subject as Bibliial learning could 
scarcely have been apprehended. 

Among the different conjectures on the origin of the name EhionitCy some 
have derived it from the poverty of the sect. It is, probably applied in that sense 
bythelewer^writer, ^ 


ON WHITLAND ABBEY, 
in vale on Britain’s southern shore. 
The wild winds beat o er ruins old and hoar, 
"Where onqe the simple monk his matins said, 
Qr loud mass /chanted for the coffined dead. 

The dose Scriptorium, where the, learned cowl 
Held commune with the past, the startling howj 
Of foxes now' mdests, what time the light 
Of Hesper ^ds the dep^y front of night. 

. The marble pavement where tlie abbot strode 
In rich Dalmatic, now the serpent brood 
Msdee variegated with their streaky skins,.. , 
.Early aa daw^n tp gild tlie East begins.. 

Oh some riide angle of the crumbling wall 
ha8_laboured to recall 
.i^^gloriqus days, when, seeming to defy 
The force of time, it reared its head on high. 

Bat scant records tell its olden slate, 

.And dust worms cbhspire tiieir certain fate, 
Ho that^ei^ many wint^ tmmhjing pass^ 
hue shall tell i^bat Wkitland Abbey was. 
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ARTICLR op M. SISMONDI, on THP COLOIJIZATION of INDIA. 

A WHITER, who is considered throughout Europe as one of the first 
political economists of the age, has recently published * An Essay on the 
British Power in India,’ distinguished by tliat knowledge of facts and clear 
strain of reasoning which characterize him. Works of this kind do not ^ 
generally, however, excite in England a degree of attention by any means 
answerable to the importance of the subject. The British press is without 
doubt free ; but it is pre-occupied : a nation that is so powerful, that takes 
so active a jmit in its government, has a thousand conflicting interests, 
which, mingling with passions more or less lively, are presented to ita view 
in a form more or less drainatic, according to the degree of attachment or 
curiosity felt by those who lay tliem before the public. If an abuse of power, 
an act of injustice committed in London, or some neighbouring country, be 
in question, the passions of the public are roused, their hearts inflamed, all 
the vigour of their minds and faculties are developed. It is not in that 
quarter, therefore, that usurpation, or hn invasion of the rights of the 
people, can hold out against the force and vigilance of the public opinion. 
But it is not tnie that the British empire is equally protected in all ita parts 
hy this vigorous sentiment, the aim of which is to redress wrongs and to 
avenge injuries. Even in England there arc provinces which do not par- 
ticipate in rile most striking advantages of the British constitution. For 
example, Wales has not the same judges as England; and the Welsh 
i epre.sentatives have made in Parliament and before the nation, the most 
bitter complaints of the state of dependency and incapacity of the judges 
of that principality. In Scotland, likewise, the juries are very differently 
organized to what they are in England ; and the members of Parliament 
nr Scotland have showm that these juries, w^hich are nominated by the 
Ciovernment, almost without challenging, afford no security where the 
'.object is cither plaintiff or defendant, England has, for a moment, listened 
tj these complaints: it has felt a.-roni8hcd to tec its ministers, who, on all 
occasions , laud the British constitution, oppose themselves with all their 
' light to every attempt at extending the influence of that Constitution to 
those portions of the empire which have never yet enjoyed it. But public 
attention has been quickly directed to another quarter; the Welsh and 
>icotch have been forgotten, and all things have remained as they were. 
By its misfortunes and turbulence Ireland awakens observation more fre- 
quently : the English people have pity on its condition, and their wishes 
are fraternal, benevolent, and generous ; but their resolutions bn distant 
things, are neither sufficiently firm nor constant, to gain the ascendency 
over those of the ministry, and to this day Ireland remains one of the 
worst governed countries in Europe. 

The policy of England, as it respects the other nations of Europe, is, in 
the eyes of the British people, of inferior importance to their internal 

t Translated, with some unimportant omissions, from the last Number of the 
Revue Eucyclupddique. 

'fhe works which gave rise tp this Essay of M. Siimondi, for it u tutit Review, 
were— < An Inquiry Into the Expediency of applying the principles of Colonial 
Poli^to the Government of India';' Ac. London, J. M. Richardson, 18^: and 
the Two excellent ‘ Letters to Sir Cbaries Forbes,* which our sense of their merit 
luU importance indneed us to reprint in this piAUcation, vol. ii. p. 518-^52. 
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administration ; but of much more consequence than its conduct towards 
its Indian possessions. The religious zeal of the friends of th^ negroes 
has drawn the attention of the English to the subject of West Indian 
slavery. In spite of tho resistance of mean and selfish passions^ very 
considefablagood has been done in favour of this portion of human nature, 
by the national will influencing that of the Government. Still {greater good, 
however, will yet be effected ; for although the state' of society in the West 
• Indiea.be even now revolting, it is certainly tending progressively towards 
improvement, and its advancement is wholly owing to the influence of the 
British free press. 

But how far are the East Indies from commanding equal attention? 
That immense empire comprehends thc richest and most populous portions 
of Abo;: its inhabitants, subjects and tributaries, amount to eighty mil> 
UoQS find as it has in its favour the superiority of the English over the 
Onentals in politics and the art of war, it is probably destined to be 
extended over the remainder of Asia. Nevertheless, a law compromising 
the interests of Bristol or Manchester would cause more excitement in the 
publklmind, than one overthrowing totally the whole empire of India. 
Nor is this to be wondered at; India is separated from England by the 
whole, diameter of the earth ; news coming from thence are most com- 
monly six months on their way ; communications between the inhabitants 
of the ttvo countries are expensive and rare ; it requires long and painful 
study to be able to form an idea of the organization of a country so totally 
different from all previous experience ; and this study is rendered still more 
difficult by a number of words, drawn from the unknown languages of 
India, which our organs pronounce but badly, and our memory refuses to 
record. A great many Englishmen go to India most certainly ; but hardly 
one out of ten escapes the pernicious influence of the climate ; hardly does 
one out of ten return to his country with a fortune purchased at the 
expense of his health and energy, which give way to languor and exhaustion. 
These Indian veterans form, however, the only public well enough acquain- 
ted with the affairs of India to take any lively interest in them. And, as 
a close, the East India Company, — which stands between the nation and 
its subjects, vfhich has prohibited Colonization to the English, which for 
ages interdicted all commerce, which is the cause why Great Britain reaps 
no adequate advantages from its Asiatic possessions,— has succeeded, as it 
desired, in nearly quenching in the English people all interest in the affairs 
of India. 

Still public qiinion in England acts, in spite of these disadvantages, in 
a beneficial manner upon India. It is alight-house, the last rays of which 
penetrate with difficulty the darkness that lies at a distance so immense; 
but wherever they reach, dangerous rocks are discovered. The social 
system of Hindoostan is little less mischievous than tliat of the West 
Indies ; but it is in progress. The good which has been done in India, 
has been won from power by public opinion ; a still greater good is and 
will be demanded of it. The national will respecting India is as yet 
confus^ and weak ; but it will become enlightened, it will gain strength, 
and whatever it shall determine must be done. India does not, thanks 
to the Eaet India Company, enrich Great Britain'; this is a certain fact, 
well established by M. Say, and all those Who haye *deepjy studied the 
affdrs of the Company. This calculation alone could not fail, in the 
long raa« to work the destruction of the Company, and the complete union 
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of t})e country it governs, to the British empire. But this point of view, 
when it is compared with the duty of the Government, remains akogether 
secondary. To govern a country is not in reality a commercial enterprise, 
a mere matter of profit and loss, to be calculated by pounds, shillings, 
and pence : it is to perform an august function, to fulfil a sacred duty^ 
In whatever way power may have fallen into the hands of a ruler, his 
mission is still the same ; it is his business to exercise that power in the 
manner most advantageous to the people ; not less for its moral than its - 
physical advantage ; and to aim at perfection of character, as much as at 
riches ox tranquillity. The East India Company ^accountable to Great 
Britain, and Great Britain to humanity, for from seventy to eighty mil- 
lions of beings wearing the human figure, which it can, and tjierefore 
ought, to make men. The duty of Great Britain towards India will not 
be fulfilled until it siiall have rendered these men as virtuous, as ha^py^ 
and as free, as those which it is its pride to- have formed, by its institu- 
tions, in its own island. 

To remove the Indians from their profound degradation, and to raise 
them so high, vill cost the English nation time, and a great deal of it, 
too. It will not be reproached on this account, if that time be. usefully 
employed; but improvement, and a desire for improvement, are necessary; 
while all the desires of the East India Company are to remain stationary. 
For the most part this also is the wish of the Government, although there 
have been glorious exceptions, particularly during the recent adminis- 
tration of tlie Marquis of Hastings. It isjbr the English people to exert 
itself more powerfully than either, for the benefit and improvement of 
humanity. 

The l^itish subjects in India are divided between two faiths; the 
great mass of the ancient inhabitants follow that of Brahma ; the descen- 
dants of the Mogol conquerors, that of Mohammed ; the other religions are 
professed merely by foreigners. Experierice has amply shown that both 
those religions which are professed by the natives, are unfavourable to .the 
developement of moral sentiments, to the progress of knowledge, to the 
love of country and of liberty. 

Previous to experience, we might have built the best hopes on Islaraism ; 
a religion founded on the belief of one spiritual, omnipotent, merciful 
God, and which considers charity as the first duty of believers ; but 
despotism and the priesthood have completely corrupted the religion of 
Mohammed. Wherever it is professed, nothing but a fierce fanaticism 
is to be found; and the hatred of all progression, improvement, and study ; 
and ceremonies, substituted for duties. The religion of Brahma is still 
more fatal to the human race ; it has so constantly put observances in 
the place of virtue, that its professors never so much as think of keeping 
up any connexion between religion and morality. A great number of its 
rites are atrocious, many are obscene, and its constant effect is to anni- 
Ijilate all sentiments of humanity in the heart; but it is, above all, 
founded on the division of the people into castes, upon the invincible 
aversion established between them ; on the idea which it keeps up, that 
to rise to a superior condition, would be to offend the Divinity. The reli- 
gion of Brahma has chained down the human race ; it has rivetted the 
tetters which fipc every one in his plac^p, and which tend to prevent for ever 
the progress of civilization. 

The English pe^le are; with respect to tlw* TTidiaiis, that which tlu* 
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aKsolute gorcrnmentfi of * Europe pretend to be, with respect to their 
own subjects, when they arrogate the right to decide what is fit and 
what is not, for the mind of man ; when they speak of the people, as if, 
instead of being part of them, they themselves were angels. The English 
are certainly superior to the Hindoos : they know better than that inferior 
race, .T^t is suitable to the latter. The rulers in India may aspire to 
be the tutors, the instructors of their subjects; while ours in Europe, 
chosen from amongst ourselves, ought to be content with being our repre- 
sentatives. Notwithstanding, the English have become sensible that 
the sot'ereign power with which they have invested themselves, does not 
extend over the religious opinions of their subjects. They have respected 
and protected the national religion ; it w as fiieir duty as governors, and 
they have fulfilled it. But this duty was not contrary to their duty as 
men and Christians, to hold up the light to their subjects, to raise them 
gently towards a purer religion, to preserve them, by public authority, 
from immoral actions, opposed to the progress of civilization, and which 
the civil law has evefy where the right to repress. 

The English are at present animated by a religious zeal, an ardour for 
making proselytes, unexampled either in their ow n history, or that of any 
other nation. The consequence of this is, that their language of devotion 
is rarely free from what is called canf, and gives rise frequently to suspi- 
cion. Still this turn of the public mind is completely overcome, because 
the East India Company considersittobeits interest to arrest the progress 
of civilization, and the develojpement of the mind of its subjects. When 
Mr. Wilberforce proposed to Parliament, in 1813, to introduce, “ as the 
source of every other improvement, a community of sentiments on the 
great interests of morality and religion,” Mr. Marsh, who took upon him- 
self to oppose him, and to show the danger of introducing Christianity 
into India, insisted particularly on the “ advantage of the institution of 
castes, to repress the restlessness of ambition, and impatience of subjec- 
tion.”* Mr. Charles Grant, who, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. 
Robert Grant, has shown himself one of the most able and constant 
apologists of the East India Company, is not less explicit in expressing 
his desire for preserving the religion of the Hindoos, and by its means 
to preserve that part of the system which checks most effectually the 
progress of civilization and knowledge. ** The institution of castes,’^ says 
he, constitutes a source of security to the permanence of our East 
Indian government, hitherto unparalleled in the history of the world ; and 
there is no great probability ‘that mankind will ever agairt be edified by 
a similar phenomenon ; it is rather a pity that we should be in any parti- 
cular hurry to adopt measures which might prematurely destroy it. Here 
the maxim, so often in the mouths of politicians, ‘ Divide and govern,' 
pervades, in a practical shape, and stands consecrated by the hand of 
Time itself.”* 

Such is the theory of men in power, and their practice is conform- 
able to it. They continue to permit, if they do not favour, the sa- 
crifice of widows on the funeral pile, with circumstances of horror which 
have lately occupied public attention. Every year five or six hundfed 
women fall victims to an odious rite, in British India; though in all coun- 


’ Colonial Policy, o. 125. 

3 Consequence of faying open the Indian Trade, &c. 
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tries the legislature have the right of proceeding against such a practice 
as murder; A glorious reform has, however, begun among the Hindoos ; 
a Brahmin, Bam Mohun Roy, whom all those who know India agree in 
representing as one of the most enlightened and virtuous of men, has 
exerted himself to the utmost to lead his countrymen to the worship of 
one God, and to the union of morality with religion. His friends tue few, 
but they constantly increase. He communicates to the Hindoos whatever 
progress the art of thinking has made amongst Europeans ; among them 
hedesGives, much more than the missionaries, the appellation of the 
Apostle of Christianity. He had undertaken a periodical publication, in 
his native language, not from any thought of* gain, — from the desire of 
which he is freed by U|s vast fortune, — but in order to scatter Jlje seeds 
of civilization. In this noble undertaking he was encouraged by the last 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings; but in April 1823, Mr. 
Adam, the new Governor-General, in concert with Judge Macnaghten, 
suppressed all liberty of the press, and compelled the illustrious Ram 
Mohun Roy to give up his Journal.^ 

As the East India Company and the British Government are desi- 
rous that the Hindoos should remain stationary in a moral and religious 
point of view, so likewise is it their wish that their political condition 
should remain unchanged. It is their desire to preserve the same pro- 
portion between the agricultural and the other industrious classes, the 
same system of taxation and culture, the same general poverty connected 
with the same dependence. And as in an army of 160,000 Hindoos, 
they never suffer a native to be raised above the rank of serjeant ; so in 
the administration, from so many millions of men, not one Indian is ever 
intrusted with the smallest power, civil or political ; they look with dis- 
trust on every man who raises himself above the working classes : they 
think he endangers their power. According to the. author of ‘ Colonial 
Policy,’ Bengal alone contains about thirty millions of acres of culti- 
vated land ; it is likewise inhabited by thirty millions of men, while au 
equal portion of land maintains no more than -seventeen millions in tlie 
Britisli Islands ; but between the tropics, the productions of the earth 
are vastly more abundant than in our cold regions. Of this population 
twenty-four millions are employed in agriculture, four or live in manu- 
factures ; the remainder consists of shop-keepers, and servants, and of 
a class of native merchants and bankers, w'ho are enormously rich. How- 
ever, as no census has ever been taken in Bengal, these numbers can be 
reckoned only as conjectures. It is by conjecture also, that Mr. Cole- 
brooke estimates the ^annual produce of the agriculture and industry of 
Bengal at thirty-tivo millions. 'Pke revenue w'hich the Company derives 
frqm Bengal is tlfree millions and a half. ^ This is the produce of the 
land-tax, established from time immemorial in India, which the Com- 
pany endeavours by all possible means to confound with its commercial 


* First Letter to Sir Charles Forbes. 

* The 3,500,000/., mentioned by Sismondi, will be readily understood by our 
Indian reiulers ; but for those ignorant of Indian finance, it i(hould be stated tlmt" 
this refers only to the direct impost from the soil levied from the province of Hen- 
gal Proper ; the gross revenues of India at large being not less than twenty crores 
of rupees; or twenty millions sterling. Sec Papers relating to the Finances of 
India, during the Administration ol the Marquis of Hasting?, published by ordei- 
of the Court of Proprietors, in September last ; p. I'n. 
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profits, to conceal the results of its injudicious speculations, la India as 
in the rest of Asia, the soverei^ is the only proprietor of land t ail these 
peasants who cultivate the soil, and arc called ryots, holding theii^ lands at 
a quit-rent. To collect this rentf or the prince’s portion, certain collec- 
tors, caUed zemindars, have been employed from the earliest periods. The 
zemindar retains a tenth of tins rent for himself, and pays the remainder 
into the r(^a1 treasury. Under the Musulman princes, the zemindars 
were also magistrates^ of their districts, and answerable fw their tran- 
quillity ; at present riiey are reduced to mere collectors. But the ryot, 
ox little farmer, is protected against their exactions : in each province a 
maximum, called nerikh, k fixed, beyond which the rent of land cannot 
be rais^ While he pays his rent, his small patrimony cannot be taken 
from hra, and he transmits it in perpetuity to his descendants. The 
extent of these inheritances varies, from six to twenty-four English 
acres.® In this system there is no individual proprietor of lands, not 
one man who finds in the soil a guarantee of his independence. The 
ryot is kept in obedience and fear by the annual rent which lie must pay; 
the zemindar, by his office of tax-collector. But, as no one feels himself 
sufficiently at home in his iuheritance to resist oppressive power, so like- 
wise is there none that improves his patrimony with judgment. Agri- 
culture is carried on according to one invariable process, and the land 
which produces to the sovereign but a sad revenue, allows a bare sub- 
sistence to the people. 

I am of opinion that the system of great forms, in a country only 
imperfectly cultivated, would deteriorate the condition of the cultivator, 
aud reduce him perhaps to slavery. If the pertnanent settlement (of 
Lord Cornwallis) had had the effect which was anticipated, India 
would have been organized, not like England, but like Hungary, Poland, 
or Russia ; countries which w'ould be considerably bettered if their pea- 
sants were raised to the rank of ryots, and their nobles lowered to the 
condition of a zemindar. Neither large forms, nor great landed pro- 
prietors are wanting in those comitries; but, although the rich noble may 
and sometimes does operate, upon a great scale and with superior intelli" 
gence, more important ameliorations, it is from tlu* peasant that rural pros- 
perity must arise; for it is he alone, who, if his pinperty be in perfect 
safety, will constantly employ his inanagcmeiit and industry to improve 
his little patrimony. 

But in the territorial system pursued by the East India Company, 
double, duties are imposed on the sovereign, as sovereign and as the only 
landed proprietor. At the cxjxjnse of the sovereign should be performed 
all those great operations which create or increase the value of the soil ; 
to it the peasant must look for roads, canals for navigation and irriga- 
tion, bridges, sluices, dykes, draining of marshes, which appear to the 
English themselves oif so much importance for the prosperity of their own 
country* that, in the hope of obtaining them from the rich proprietor, 
they renounce equality of partition in inheritances in England, and give 
so decided a preference to large farms. If the Company does not exe- 
cute these Incurs, no one can do it in its stead, for it has reserved to it- 
self the total net revenue-; to the ryot it leaves nothing but what he 
expends in the culture of the soil ; to the zemindar it allows (which 


6 Colonial Policy, p. 132, &c. 
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almost as miserable .a pittance as what goes to the ryot) nothing but 
what he must lay out in collecting the revenue. The duty and inteiest 
of the Company ought to induce it to make such advances as would 
return back to it with usury. The Musulman sovereigns of Hindooetan, 
in spite of their barbarism, their despotism, and the frequent revolutioae 
which precipitated them from the throne, understood perfectly well thfs 
duty which their station imposed upon them ; and each of those princes 
whose names are still celebrated in India, has connected his glory with 
some one of these great works. The East India Company alone ne^eot$ 
this duty, which among the Asiatics belongs to the prince, among Euro*' 
peans to the landed proprietor, but which, in India, belongs peculiarly to 
the Company, under both those titles. Solely occupied in draining from 
the country under its rule a tribute which it may convey into England, 
it will not suffer the most trifling portion of the public revenue to be 
employed for the good of the people who pay it. On the 28th of August, 
1801, the Directors signified to the Governor-General, that one lack of 
rupees, about 12,000/. sterling, was the utmost they would allow to be 
expended, for the construction of public edifices, or for the purchase of 
lands, whether for the public 8er\'ice, or for that of the magistracy. This 
injunction was repeated in April, 1805 ; and the author of ‘ Colonial 
Policy ' affirms that, in spite of the superiority of the English in the 
arts, and in riches, there is not a government in Asia whose public 
works are not superior to those of the Company. 

India has been subjected to a regulation which forms the most singular 
contrast with the government of the English nation over its other conquests, 
partly to maintain the right nf the Company over all its Indian posses- 
sions, and partly to prevent those tendencies towards progressive civiliza- 
tion, which a mixture of Englishmen might communicate to the Hin- 
doos. A vast commerce lx)th by sea and land has in all ages drained off 
the surplus produce of India; it w'ould have l>oen impossibie to close t.hii| 
immense empire against foreign nations, and in reality there are found 
established there an infinite number of Armenians, Parsees, Chinese, and 
other Asiatic people ; Portuguese also arc found there in great numbers, 
as well as individuals of other European nations, fiom the wrecks of 
those colonies which have been swallowed up ])y the English conquests. 
But an Engli$hmati has vo right to live in British India, he is only 
tolerated there ; no Englishman can buy lands there in his own 
name, because the Company has determined not to suffer the Colo- 
nization of India. No British subject can remain there without a 
license of the Company, which may be withdrawn at will ; and the per- 
son holding it transported to England without reason assigned, or trial, 
or appeal, on the simple order of the Governor-General. ^ 

This strange power, as contrary to British liberty, as to the dignity 
and honour of the nation, was conferred on the Company, when as yet 
It had only factories in India, and was meant to protect the mono- 
poly which had been granted to it. At that time it was perhaps a nQces- 
sary guarantee for this impolitic monopoly ; but the same power was 
continued to it in 1813, when the monopoly had been withdrawn, 
t^oromerce calls many Englishmen into India, a country over which they 
are sovereigns ; they risk all their fortune in that country in immense 
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speculations; but their condition thete is worse than that of the Hiiidods 
and Mohammedans, who are their subjects; worse even than that of the 
Armenians, Parsees, Chinese, Jews, or half-castes, whom nevertheless 
they oppress. In the three capitals, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
which alone possess a million of inhabitants, English tribunals and 
English forms of proceeding have been established ; but neither courts 
nor forms ensure to the British-born subject who resides there, his consti- 
tutional liberty ; there is not an inhabitant of those cities, who might not 
be forced into a resignation of his rights, which would be termed volun- 
tary, by threats of deportation and ruin. It was, in reality, by this 
threat, that all the British residents in India were recently compelled to 
submit their writings to previous censorship, when they were about to 
publish, although the liberty of the press had been established by law. 

This inferior position, in respect to their subjects and strangers, in which 
the Company has placed every British citizen, this necessity of dishonour- 
ing themselves, if they will remain in India, is perhaps the most audacious 
insult w'liich any political, not to say commercial b(xly, has ever yet dared 
to offer its own nation. Certainly, were India not so distant, so unknown, 
so foreign to the common interests of the English people, public indignation 
would have avenged the nation for such an outrage. England, which at 
present possesses a more numerous body than it ever did before of active 
and intelligent men without any fixed course of life, a su;)erfluity of capital 
which is unemployed, and which flows into the public funds of all nations in 
the world, submits, through inattention, to an incai.cuj.a ble injury, 
when it suffers itself to be excluded, by its own agents, from a country 
which it has conquered with its own blood and treasures. But India 
suffers still more from this absurd system ; there is a most revolting hypo- 
crisy in the ^uments they have dared to bring forward, in order to make 
it be believed that nothing but the welfare of the natives has been kept 
in view in excluding the English, who otherwise would have become their 
rivals. Colonization, which is nothing more than the advancement of the 
conquered people in civilization, was the imperious duty of the Government 
towards its Indian subjects; it is only by benefiting humanity that its 
sovereignty becomes legitimate. 

The first of the three works whase titles stand at the head of this article,* 
is especially intended to show the great importance of the Colonization of 
India, as well to England as to the country itself. The author appears to 
be thoroughly acquainted with India: he has certainly passed a great 
portion of his life in that country, and possibly is still there ; wliich, most 
probably is the cause of his remaining anonymous ; for if he were known, 
the consequence of his publication would infallibly be transportation and 
ruin. The two pamphlets which follow, are remarkable for their order, 
force and perspicuity. They record an act of despotism of the temporary 
Governor-General, Mr. John Adam, wiio, in April 1823, prohibited the 
printing and publication of any periodical work in India, without previous 
license, revocable at pleasure ; and transported, without trial or inquiry , 
two Editors of an English Journal, wdiich he totally ruined, for having 
published truths that were displeasing to the Government. In the first 
place, the author explains with the greatest precision the laws regarding 
the press, and the practice actually pursued, as well in the subject pro- 


* In the original, ttiu Books enumerated were those mentioned in note 1. 
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vinces, which are governed by Musulman laws/ as in the three capitals, 
Calcutta, Madras,, and Bombay, where the laws of England prevail. He 
proves that the innovation of 1823 is completely illegal and, according 
to his own recapitulation, which we cannot do better than borrow from his 
pamphlet : — 

Firstf That if the good of the great body of the governed be truly desired, it is 
quite indispensable they should be protected against the severity of the Govern- 
ment, and the misconduct of European and Native servants. 

Secondly t That as no institutions of any sort, independent of the Government, 
exist in India, the only possible substitute is, the Press, which enables men (reely 
anonymously i but under severe legal responsibility, to intercommunicate their 
thoughts, and to exercise an indirect control and check on the measures of Govern- 
ment, and the conduct of its servants. 

Thirdly i That none ought to have a greater interest in the operations of the 
Press, than, 1st, The Indian Governments, who cannot possibly govern their 
immense regions without some such auxiliary to their direct superintendence. 
2dly,‘ The Clourt of Directors, who cannot otherwise know both sides of every 
ito^, or what is really going on abroad. 3dly, The Proprietary Body, who 
desire to review the acts of all Sbdr servants fully, at home and abroad. 

Fourthly, That if this expression of public opinion through the Press be limited 
to England, it must necessarily be without efficacy, or even permanent safety 
to the common interests of the people of India and England. 

FiflMy, That in India alone, it can be exercised with complete effect and 
perfect safety. 

We hope that facts so striking, and reasonings so perspicuous, as those 
of this author, developed at the same time with so much moderation and 
wisdom, will not be without their eifect upon the British public, which 
must always re-act upon its government, when any good is to be obtained ; 
and the present question concerns the welfare of the most numerous 
people ever united under one Government, For ourselves, who can 
aspire to no influence, we find that such novel political experiments, and 
facte of such magnitude, excite a lively interest, and are worthy of pro- 
found attention. And, while we deplore the evils which w'eigh down so 
great and beautiful a portion of the globe, we feel some reasons to rejoice 
since it has found such generous defenders ; we may even, in comparing 
the present with the preceding governments, entertain some slight hojxjs, 
seeing that, through their means, or in spite of them, a moiety of the 
human race will at last be raised to morality, to know ledge, to that liberty 
which a few already possess, and which a^ beneficent Providence has 
reserved to be the inheritance of all its children. 

,). C. L. De Sismondi. 


STANZAS, OCCASIONED BY THE EXECUTION OF 
GENERAL RIEGO. 

Ungrateful Spain, Riegp s gone 1 
Gould blood like his be spilt in vain ? 

•* Was it for nought thy gallant son, 

The last of Spaniards, died for Spain ? 

Go, hail, before yon iron throne, 

The royal traitor’s abject reign ; — 

Forget, forgive, a realm undone,— 

The stranger’s swotdi the vapal’s chain ! 
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But, no \ wronged land, it cannot be— 

Thou wert not made the clime for slaves ; 
Thou yet hast sons, who feel for thee, 

Whom the yok6 binds, but not depraves : 
The stranger’s eye from far may see 
There sleeps a storm on Spanish waves ; — 
The lordly race will yet be free, 

Or proudly rest in freemen’s graves. 

What though along their lovely land 
The venal Gaul his steed has driven, 

To bind again, with ruthless hand. 

Her chains, for one bright moment riven, — 
Her gray Sierras still command 
Full many a scene to glory given, 

Where Freedom’s flag will yet be fanned 
By all the winds of smiling Heaven. 

Riego ’s gone — and Spain once more 
Obeys a 8cej)tred reptile’s nod, 

Who claims (the Bourbon’s lineal lore) 

The right to wrong the world of God, 

A meaner miscreant ne’er before 
On this vast globe, to scourge it, trod : 

Alas, that suck have j)ower to pour 
The blood that stains 'a despot’s rod ! 

As die the brave, Riego died ; 

With Freedom’s Martyrs lives his name ; 
But, oh ! that, stretched his ranks beside. 

His corse had graced the field of fame !— 
Yet Russell’s nerve- the scaffold tried. 

And Wallace met the tree of shame 
Round each dark spot, where Freedom sighed, 
Such memoriea twine a sword of flame. 

Riego’s sword is broke — but not 
Lost is his glory, near or far : 

His name shall yet be unforgot 
In future fields of happier war. 

In the free peasant’s peaceful cot 

His fame shall wake the sweet guitar : 
While Bourbon’s name his gore shall blot, 

His own shall shine — ^his country’s star. 

And thou, his land !— thy Pyrenees, 

Were they not piled to fence the free? 

Free as the cloud that o’er thee flees. 

Thy laws, thy rights, thy sons should be : — 
Rise in thy might — arise, and seize 
The birthright long withheld from thee, 
And sound, in every Spanish breeze, 

The dirge of buried slavery ! 


Crediton, 
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SUGGESTION OF BISHOP BERKELEY ON THE ADMISSION OF 
CATHOLICS TO PROTESTANT UNIVERSITIES. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sm, — When I had occasion, in your first volume (p. 624), to describe 
the enlarged views of human improvement in distant lands, entertained by 
Bishop Berkeley, I ought not to have overlooked his proposal for a reform 
at home, by extending the advantages of the University of Dublin, to 
students of the elder church of Ireland. The following article in the 
Qiceristj first published in 1735, and now found in the ‘ Miscellany by 
the Bishop of Cloyne,’ (p. 140,), may excite no unreasonable suspicion 
that the vaunted Protestant ascendency over a Catholic population, had 
appeared ninety years ago, to the enlightened mind of Berkeley, as rather 
a subject for apology than for exultation. 

No. 191. Whether in imitation of the Jesuits at Paris, who admit 
Protestants to study in their colleges it may not be right for us also to 
admit Roman Catholics into our colleges, without obliging them to attend 
chapel-duties, or catechisms, or divinity lectures? And whether this 
might not keep money in the kingdom, and prevent the prejudices of 
a foreign education ?” 

It would gratify curiosity to know, whether this liberal suggestion, 
which, I trust, it may not require another ninety years to realize, were 
one of the articles, which drew forth the following commendation froiii 
Warburton, in a letter to Hurd, in 1750. 

“ Bishop Berkeley has published a thing called Queries, very well worth 
attending to by the Irish nation. He is, indeed, a great man ; and the 
only visionary I ever knew that was.” 

It has, I dare say, occurred to you, Mr. Editor, and ^vill occur to many 
of your readers, how the liberality of Berkeley’s prop(jsal has been 
strikingly illustrated by the contrast of British legislators, as in the 
last session of Parliament, cautiously, and with some vexatious qualifi- 
cations, acceding to the request of Irish Cath(>lics, not to share in the 
advantages of a national education, contrived by their Catholic 
ancestors; but' to find a grave in a modern Protestant y but an ancient 
Catholic churchyard, notwithstanding the jnous sciuples of that orthodox 
and not ill-requited polemic. Archbishop Magee. 

Quovd Vf.kum. 


ILLEGAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE MAGISTRACY AT BOMBAY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SiK, Bombay, July 24, 1824. 

In forwarding the accompanying extract from the Bombay 
Courier of the 20th July, 1822, 1 scarcely need make any comment upon 
the disgraceful conduct of the Magktrates who permitted Iwm felons to 
escape justice under such flagrant circumstances ; when, by all the laws 
of the land, it is well known that the crime of felony in any case is not 
bailable. 

I had intended to have made some observations in the Courier upon 
this illegal affair, but happening just now to have seen and partially read 
the three first Numbers of The Oriental Herald, in which you have 
oiade many strictures upon the dispensation of justice in India, I thought 

S 2 
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it but right to put you in possession of the original document, well knowing 
that your ' talents would do more justice to the case than yours, obedU 
ently, could have done. Judex. 

P. S. — This case appears very similar to that mentioned by Junius in 
his* letter, No. 68, to Lord Mansfield, respecting his having bailed John 
Eyre; with this only exception, that he was detected with the stolen goods 
upon his person, and these two felons were admitted to ball by the 
Magistrate, although there were abundant proofs of their identity. 

Extract from the Bombay Omrier. 

“ There was nothing remarkable in any of these cases, excepting the last, which 
was a burglary of a very daring kind, committed by a gang of thieves in the 
house of a Sowkar, or native banker, at Mahim. The gang were admitted into 
the house by the servant of the Sowkar. The latter was beaten by two of the 
thieves, and held down to the ground, with a knife at his throat, while the others 
deli^rately lighted a torch, broke open his chest, and took out joys, jewels, and 
cash, to the amount of above 12,000 rupees. The servant and two of the thieves 
have escaped, they had been brought up and committed by the Court of Petty 
Sessions for the burglary j but having been admitted to go out on recognizance, 
they decamped, and have not since been heard of. The charge was very clearly 
brought home to the other principal thieves, by the evidence of the prosecutor, as 
to the identity of their persons, confirmed by other very strong and direct evi- 
dence of their guilt.'* 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

There appears to us to be little necessity for comment on such a case as this. 
The bare recital of the facts, taken as they are, too, from the official paper of the 
Bombay Government, is quite sufficient to show that the crime committed was 
felony, which no magistrate or justice of the peace has any legal authority to , 
bail at all; and that in the present instance, therefore, the officers admitting 
the criminals to go at large on their recognizances, were, in the eye of the law, 
accessaries to their escape from justice, and ought to have been proceeded 
against as such accordingly. 

On a reference to tlte Letter of Junius addressed to Lord Mansfield, on the 
subject of his bailing John Eyre, our Correspondent will perceive, that there is 
some difference in the cases, — ^The Judges of his Majesty’s Courts at Westmin- 
ster have powers, in certain cases, to admit alleged criminals to bail, during the 
vacations. The case of John Eyre was not, however, one which came within that 
class of cases, he being “ taken in the fact, with the stolen goods upon him, and 
making no defence.” The position of Junius is, that a felon so taken is not 
bulable by the laws of England” — not even by the Judges of the King’s Bench : 
And his accusation against Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, therefore, is, that in 
bailing John Eyre, he did that which by law he was not warranted to do.” 
This was wrongly interpreted by Lord Mansfield’s advocates, as im^ilying that a 
Lord Chief Justice hod no ‘‘pcaler authority to bail for criminal oflences than a 
Justice of the Peace ; ” which Junius never meant. He knew well that Justices 
of the Peace have no power to bail felonies in any case whatever ; though in 
many cases, his Majesty’s Judges have ; but, he contends that the case of John 
Eyre was not one of these ; and, therefore, the Chief Justice had exceeded his lawful 
powers. This Letter of Junius is one of the most masterly of the whole collec- 
tion, both as to its matter ami style. The following brief quotations from the 
authorities cited by him, will show what ought to have been the course pursued 
towards the Magistrates of Bombay, who thus exceeded the bounds of their duty. 

There is no doubt but that the bailing of a person whv is not hailabie by law, 
is punishable, cither at common law as a negligent escape, or as an offence against 
the several statutes relative to ha.\V*^Hawkins* Pleas of the Crown, ii. 89. 

“ If bail be granted, otherwise than the law alloweth, the party that alloweth the 
4gme shall be lined, imprisoned, render damages, or forfeit his place, as the case 
shall require.”— by N. Bacon, 182. 

** Appell de mahem, &c. Ideo ne fuit Icsse a bailie, nient plus que in appell oe 
robbery ou murder $ quod nota, et que in robry et murder le partie u'est baillS' 
tie.”— Bro. Mainprise, 67. 

Bail is quanio stat indifferenter, and not when the offence is open and mam- 
fest.”— Cb*€, 2 Inst. 189. 
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SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS, BY D, L. RICHARDSON.' 

Although it does not fall within our province to review all th© 
poetical productions of the English Press, yet we have expressed our in- 
tention to notice whatever works of the class may relate more peculiarly 
to the East. The volume now before us has claims to our attention on 
that account ; and as such will be briefly adverted to. 

The author has chosen for his motto the following couplet of Cowper : 
Happy to rove atnong* poetic Rowers, 

Though poor in skill to rear them. 

The modesty which thus appears on the very opening of the volume ought 
to disarm the severity of criticism, even where a previous disposition to 
exercise it had existed. In our own case, however, we approach such 
productions as the present with a desire rather to discover beauties than to 
detect faults, and are more pleased at the efforts made, however humble, 
after fame and distinction, than dissatisfied because the end arrived at is 
not attained to the end desired by the aspirant himself. 

Mr. Richardson is a young officer in the East India Company’s army, 
on whose mental as well as physical powers, the deleterious climate of 
Bengal appears to have produced this striking effect : it seems to have 
made him “ weary of the world and all its pleasures,” — to cause him to 
be enamoured of sorrow — to pay homage to grief — to think tears more 
powerful in their charms than smiles — to court Solitude and Contemplation, 
as the goddesses of his idolatry, and to woo the muse of Melancholy in 
the saddest tones. 

That the most powerful emotions of the human heart are those arising 
from suffering, we do not deny ; neither can we dispute that grief is often 
sublime, or that the pathos of despair will move the roughest bosoms. 
But, |on the other hand, as sympathy is the great source of admiration 
and delight ; and as, fortunately ibi human happiness, the joyous and the 
gay are more numerous than the sad and the desponding ; the poet who 
sweeps his lyre in tears cannot touch the hearts of so large a class as he 
who mingles pleasure with his strains — 

And, tho’ he sings of love alone. 

Yet tells of its delights the while. 

Whatever merit, therefore, the Poems of Mr. Richardson may possess, 
as far as language, versification, and even feeling, are concerned, it is 
impossifile that they should be popular, except among the class of the 
sorrowful, “ who weep with those that weep, and seek, in tears, a solace 
for their grief.” To such, we doubt not, they will be more acceptable than 
an offering of the brightest hues that mirth and joy could bring tliem ; but 
to the multitude they cannot be congenial. 

We have spoken thus far of the general tone and character of the Poems 
before us. We have shown our approbation, however, of the execution 
of many of the pieces which compose the volume, by giving them inser- 
tion in the pages of our publication; and in our present Number will be 
found others, bearing the signature D, L, R. from the same pen. Many 
of the separate poems evince, indeed, considerable powers, and to us they 

' Sonnets and other Poems, by D. L. Richardson. Post 8vo. pp* IfiO* London, 
"nderwood, 1825. 
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appear excellent in proportion ad they depart from the general path of 
gloom in which the Poet evidently prefers to wander. 

It should be added, in justice to the Author, that there is a spirit of 
benevolence and philanthropy, an ardent love of freedom and justice, and 
a corresponding hatred of oppression in all its forms, that breathes through* 
out his productions ; and as the sciwice of the East India Company, whe- 
ther civil or military, is not the school in which these feelings receive the 
highest encouragement, we are compelled to conclude that they must 
have been always sincere and powerful, to have thus preserved their fresh- 
ness and vigour to the end. 


ON THE IMPROVED ROCKETS OF CAPT. PARLEY OF THE 
BENGAL ARTILLERY. 

We have received, from a correspondent, an account of the e\})eri- 
ments lately made in India on the rockets of Captain Parlby, with a 
request that we would insert them at length in the Oriental Herald. 
Had the details been sent to ns at an earlier period in the month, we 
might have found room for some portion of them at least ; but w'e regret 
to say, that this is now impossible. C’apt. Parlby, wdio is the East 
India Company’s Model-master, at the Artilieiy station at Dum Dum 
near Cahmtta, is also tlie editor of a work called the ‘ British-Indian 
Military Repository,’ in which the question respecting the merits and 
derilerits of his rockets has been fully discussed, as well as in the news- 
papers of India : for, inllamniahle as rockets may really hej they are not 
among the number of the inflammable things prohibited to be spoken of 
by the editors there, and the amt)levst discussion has therefore taken 
place, without the Government being overturned by a sudden explosion— 
or any individual banished from the country, for daring “ to bold a torch 
to this powder magazine,” 

To repeat all that has been printed on this subject in India, would be 
as tiresome to all our readers there as it would be uninteresting to a 
large class of our readers here. But, as some doubts have already 
appeared as to the success of Capt. Parlby ’s labours, and as we reveie 
the maxim of hearing both sides of a question, we shall endeavour to 
condense in as short a space as possible the substance of the papers 
communicated to us by our correspondent, the result of which will 
probably be more elfcctual than a longer detail, which might not be Sio 
generally read . 

A set of experiments with these rockets being ordered to he tried at 
Dum Dum, the Governor- General and Commander-in-Chief attended to 
witness them in person. The trial wasjntended to exhibit the compara- 
tive value of Col. Congreve’s and Capt. Parlby ’s rockets : and accord- 
ingly there were two ])oints of discharge and two targets. From the 
first was discharged Col. Congreve’s rockets, under the superintendence 
of Capt. Graham, of the East India Company’s Rocket Corps. From 
the second was discharged Capt. Parlby ’s rockets, under the superintend- 
ence of himself. 

In the first experiment twenty -nine rockets wore discharged by each 
at a target-distance of six hundred yards, and at different degrees ot 
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vlevation. The result was, according to the report before us, that 

Capt. Parlby*8 rockets had a manifest superiority over Sir William 
Congreve’s,” The latter, it seems, went in an erring and uncertain 
‘ line, from the inequality of the propelling force acting on different parts 
of its surface, while Capt. Parlby’s went in a straight direction, from 
his having given to his rockets a rotatory motion during their pas- 
sage through the air, which equallizes all the tendencies to aber- 
ration, and keeps the tube in a uniform direction. The report adds, 
that the volley of nine in this first discharge, was a complete 
failure on the part of Col. Congreve’s rockets ; six out of the nine burst 
\\ithin one hundred yards of the car, another fell about half way, and the 
two remaining ones went at a considerable distance to the right and left 
of the target. Of the Pailby rockets discharged in this volley (the report 
adds) only one burst, two struck the target ; and the remaining six pre- 
served the line and passed over it within a few feet on the top.” 

In the second discharge at a target-distance of one thousand yards, it 
is said, that the volley of Congreve’s was better than in the last; but 
still inferior to Parlby’s : the four heavy ones of the former erred 
extremely, while three of the latter went with beautiful precision.” 
Eight of Capt. Parlby’s, however, lost their sticks, while Col. Congreve’s 
were much better fastened . 

In the third discharge at a target-distance of fourteen hundred yards. 
Congreve’s ranged with great correctness, but Ca])t. Parlby’s, it is said, 
were disadvantageously fired, not well aimed, and fell short, the tubes 
being defective. 

In the fourth discharge at a distance of eighteen hundred yards, and 
with heavy rockets, fifty-six pounders, the Congreve were decidedly 
superior to the Parlby, the tulKj of which was again too small. 

The report concludes with asserting that the Congreve rockets were 
never better fired : though had Sir William himself been there, he might 
have thought otherwise ; — and it adds, that though Capt. Parlby super- 
intended the discharge of his own, he did not pay so much attention as 
l>c might have done: the probable reason assigned is, his superior 
anxiety to hurry through the experiment as fast as i)Ossible, as the sun 
was getting hot, and likely to be uncomfortable to the high personages 
who had condescended to come so far to witness the trial ! This singular 
excuse will not obtain universal credit : for though Capt. Parlby is no 
doubt a well-bred man, and has too much respect for his superiors, “ to 
let the breath of heaven play on their cheeks too roughly,” yet it is not 
easy to imagine an officer and an inventor so extremely polite as to 
neglect, out of pure good breeding, an experiment in which the question 
was to be decided, whether Sir William Congreve or himself, was the 
greatest and best among the rocket-makers of the earth. 

Be this as it may, the report from which we gather the preceding facts, 
states, that “ on the whole, the general feeling certainly was, that Capt. 
Parlby had surpassed Sir William Congreve.” We have no doubt, how- 
ever, but that had Sir William been one of the party, he would have had 
some one to report, that a portion at least of the general feeling was in 
HIS favour also. 

If Capt. Parlby’s rockets are really superior to those of Col. Con- 
greve, (and we see no good reason why they should not be) we sincerely 
hope that they will be sent to England, and compared by a set of expe- 
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riments at Woolwich, to determine the point fairly, and * lead to tEeir 
adoption, if found better than those now used, in the British army. 

l^ey are said to be one third cheaper, and to admit of the cases, 
which are the chief expense, being used a second time: which secures 
economical practice. It is added, that rockets from England receive 
injury by age, and by the heat and moisture of the climate on their pas- 
sage as well as in store : while rockets made in India, and just before they 
are required for use, would be in the highest perfection. They form an ex- 
cellent weapon for Indian warfare, as they can be transported over tracts 
where artillery could not pass : and would rout an enemy concealed in a 
jungle, better than cannon balls. 

These are advantages of the most important kind ; and, as every new 
instrument of destruction is sure to meet with a patronage proportioned 
to the extent and certainty of its destroying powers, however much inven- 
tions for staying the waste ol human life and adding to the stock of 
human happiness may be neglected or despised, we doubt liot but Capt. 
Parlby will receive from his honourable masters, the full measure of his 
reward. 


PARAPHRASE OF PART OF AN ODE FROM HAFIZ. 

Without the Maid on whom we doat, ^ 

The sweetest rose in vernal bloom 
Unnoticed sheds its rich perfume : 

Without the nightingale’s sweet note, 

Vain are the garden's walks and bowers; 

Nay, Spring itself, that time of gladness, 

Might come unheeded, or in sadness, 

If w’ine were banished by its flowers. 

The gently-waving cypress tree 
That seems to woo the Summer wind, 

Those fragrant flowers, which, unconfined , 

Invite the roaming honey-bee. 

Are lifeless all, and dull to view. 

Unless a Girl (whose tulip-cheek 
Blushes the love she cannot speak) 

Casts o’er the scene Joy s fairy hue. , 

Yet even then, if those bright eyes, 

Where sportive loves for ever reign. 

Should turn away in coy disdain, 

Alas ! how quickly pleasure flies ; 

For oh ! the rose, the mantling wine, 

The loveliest tints that Nature blends, 

Are dark, unless sweet Woman lends 
The lustre of her look divine. 


Patna, 


Bernard Wyclifpe. 
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ON THB EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR CIVIl. OFFICES IN INDU. 

No. V. 

Quod quando, et quomodO) et per quos agendum sit. 

Cic. £pi.st. au Fam. 

Mr. Burke justly attributes most of the horrors which resulted from 
the misgovernment of India, to the injudicious distribution of the Com- 
pany’s patronage, and the introduction of improper persons into their 
service “ I was, in a manner, stupified by the desperate boldness of 
a few obscure young men, who, having obtained, by ways which they 
could not comprehend, a power of which they saw neither the purposes 
nor the limits, tossed about, subverted, and tore to pieces, as if it were in 
the gambols of a boyish unluckiness and malice, the most established 
rights and most revered institutions of ages and nations.” 

As the misuse of patronage is a copious source of evil, and the means 
of perpetuating error, there are too many evident reasons why but few of 
the civil, and none of the military apj)ointmcnts, should be any longer left 
at the disposal of the Directors. If they are allowed to preserve their 
commercial privileges, to them, as a part of the plan, leave the gift of all 
commercial situations. Call otiices by their proper names ; and after hav- 
ing thus distinguished revenue, judicial, and political officers from the ^ 
factors of a trading company, let these last remain under the patronage 
and orders of those intrusted by the Company with the management of 
their commerce. If to consign the whole patronage of India to Mr, Fox's 
Commissioners, was said to be the transformation of Lilliputians into 
Brobdignagians, how much more properly may it be said of continuing 
such patronage in the hands of the Court of Directors ! It must be in- 
calculably increased in value since that day ; yet, surely, the persons who 
now compose the Direction, cannot be compared in rank, importance, 
and ability, with those who were to form Mr. Fox’s Commission. 

Suppose the patronage of appointments for a year to be valued ‘ at 
■^00,000/,, will the public be pleased to say upon what ground they permit 
twenty-four private individuals to apply annually to their own use what 
is infinitely more precious than its nominal amount in money ? The 
patronage of India, it is true, can no longer be sold ; but it procures in- 
fluence, which ihay be exercised iii a thousand w^ays more profitable than 
the produce of a mere sale. This influence the Directors exercise retired 
trom public notice. A minister of the Crown is always watched, the 
object of jealousy to all, and the game which is started and pursued 
through every session of Parliament. His abuse of patronage, like his 
errors of policy, is at all times liable to exposure : but who, except the 
Proprietors of India Stock, knows any thing about the Court of Direc- 
tors? Four times a year, or a little oftener, they appear in public, 
‘Uiithin the bar, to keep the Proprietors at bay ; but even the country 
squire, whose reading is confined to a newspaper, is never so far w'oni 
out by the advertisements, as to turn to an India House Debate. He 

* In this supposed valuation are included writerships, cadetships, assistant 
surgeons, seminary and home patronage. 
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may chance, however, to want a writership or a cadetship, and then, for 
the first time in his life, begins to think what and who the East India 
Directors are. He will find a set of excellent men, possessed of enor- 
mous patronage, with wliich it is their first wish to serve their friends. 
If the squire is lucky enough to be one of these, he gets the promise of 
a writership for his son, provided that he is not under sixteen nor above 
twenty years of age, and is not a disgraced person. The boy is sure 
to get it, if an inordinate passion for shooting or hunting, or some other 
natural propensities of-youth, do not subject him to expulsion from Hert- 
ford College. The squire then says that the Directors are capital fellows 
— so they are, taken separately; but, like the good dishes of a dinner, 
they make a bad mess mashed up together. But, as they are no longer 
responsible to the country for the administration of India, why are they 
to possess the patronage ? That responsibility attaches no\^ upon Minis- 
ters, who must answTrfor the manner in which they have acted, although 
they cannot command freedom of action. They are in the situation of 
men set to run a race in sacks, so many are the encumbrances with which 
their administration is clogged by Acts of Parliament. Hence arises a 
suspicion among many, that the letter of the law is avoided ; they think, 
either that the Board of Control are indifferent about their authority and 
do not interfere, or that the power of the Court of Directors is merely 
nominal ; they cannot believe the mixed system to be any thing more 
than a theory, which loses its balance in practice, and determines, accord- 
ing to circumstances, to one side or the other. Thus Mr. Tierney (who 
was afterwards President of the Board of Control) writes to the East 
India Company in 1787 “ Let the Board of Control stand forward, 

and openly take all, the whole power, and the whole responsibility ; 
and we know what we have to trust to : but a secret, undefined system, 
be it exercised by whom it may, will ever beget suspicion, and then follow' 
jealousies, bickerings, and want of confidence, evils which are dangerous 
to the well-being of every society, but which to a commercial one, must 
ultimately bring destruction.” As Mr. Tierney had previously admitted 
the necessity of having a government control over the Company and 
Directors, and yet describes the power which was left to the latter, as a 
mixture of nominal authority and actual impf)tcnce, it is clear tliat he 
only condemned Mr. Pitt’s plan as not having gone far enough, and yet 
so far as it had gone, as being in opposition to his former professions. 
Mr. Tierney appears then to have desired the abolition of the Court of 
Directors. 

It may be said, that the Court oC Directors will, in fact, be abolished, 
if they are deprived of their patronage ; and yet, that they ought not to 
be abolished, because they have made a good use of their power, as is 
proved by the good government of India. Suppose India to be well go- 
verned, can the Court claim credit for the state of that country, which 
before they were controlled they had nearly ruined and lost; whose 
government of it was described “ as not only full of abuse, but one of the 
most corrupt and destructive tyrannies that probably ever existed in the 
world.” “ A government,” in the words of Mr. Burke, ‘‘ by which ever)' 
legal regular authority in matters of revenue, of political administration, 


* * The Real Situation of the East India Company,’ &c. By Geo. Tierney, Esq. 
1787. 
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of criminal law, of civil law, in many of the most essential parts of mili- 
tary discipline, was laid level with the ground ; and which was become 
an oppressive, irregular, capricious, unsteady, rapacious and peculating 
despotism, with a direct disavowal of obedience to any authority at home; 
and without any fixed maxim, principle, or rule of proceeding to guide 
them in India.” Surely wc may infer, from comparing the present witli 
the past administration of India, that whatever improvements have been 
introduced, the praise which they deserve is due to the King’s Government, 
iwt to the Directors. 

But the present state of India demands for its management other qua- 
lilications in civil servants than those which have been hitherto considered 
hiifficient for the condition of that country. The British power in India 
can no longer continue to extend itself by conquest. It is already 
weakened by extension, and must be strengthened by gaining the afl’ection 
of the natives, and fixing the attachment of the half-caste population. We 
know that it is much easier to acquire a large fortune, than to make a good 
use of it. For the Indian Governments it has been an incon)j)arably easier 
task to possess themselves of territory, than to make the most of its resources 
and improve its inhabitants. Their dominion has been spread by means 
of usurious loans more than by the sword; and kingdoms have fallen into 
their hands by the operation of circnnistances more like the foreclosing of 
a mortgage than the aehievements of warlike enterprize. An advance of 
money to a distressed Native Piiuce has usually been followed by the 
military occupation of his country, in the name of the Company. Such 
a system of conquest is perfectly characteristic (d the coiupierors, and 
affords but little promise of enlarged and liberal policy in settling the 
conquered countries. 

But it is nut the olyect of those papers to urge the inexpediency of 
continuing the political adminislvation of India in this country on its 
present footing, except so far as it is connected with patronage, and is 
thus incidental to our main argument. From what has been said, wc may 
l)e allowed to make the following deductions : — 

The right of interfering w ith the Company’s charier, against which a 
great clamour will he raised, whenever tlieir patnjiiagc is diminished, 
cannot be questioned, 'I’he reasonableness of vesting such a right in the 
Legislature is equally consistent with our Constitution and the common 
nauire of things, and tlie exercise of it is borne out not only by precedent 
hut immemorial usage. I’he plea for such an interteren(*e is strong, and, 
^tpparently, irresistible, arising out of the vast ac((uisitions which the 
Company have made since 1814, and the consequent increase of their 
civil and military estahlisliinents. We cannot doubt, that Mr. Pitt 
looked forward to the growth of a necessity for destroying the political 
existence of the Company, because; embarrassed as he was by popular 
outcry and his own previous admissions, he yet unremittingly persevered 
>n extending and strengthening the authority of the Board of Control, 
3nd, by a sort of negative process, restricting till he almost abolished the 
power of the Court of Directors. But the consequence has been that the 
vigour of the Home Administration of India has depended on the personal 
character of the President of the Board of Control. The Directors, 
restrictcif^as they are, can do little more than clog the macliine of Imlian 
government ; and, if energy be wanting in the King’s Indian Minister, 
®uch may be done to impede, but nothing to advance the prosperity of 
« 
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our Eastern Empire. Such an alternative should not be left to the 
Uccident of one man's character, while the degree in which its influence 
operates cannot be seen. To the public, the acts of the Board of Con- 
trol are concealed under the name of the Court of Directors. Strength 
should be added somewhere. Few, upon past experience, or any sound 
principle of policy, would wish it to be given to the Court. If it be given 
to the King’s Ministers, it wmld be conferred in the shape of removing 
present checks upon their authority, and permitting them openly to 
exercise patronage of a fixed amount. We have wished to show the 
impropriety of leaving all Indian patronage in the hands of the Directors; 
because, they are rendered incapable of a just discrimination in its distri- 
bution by unavoidable engagements entered into with their Constituents. 
We also maintain, that there are symptoms of great errors in the system 
of Indian Internal Administration, and that the exposure and correction, 
or even the discovery of such erroi-s, cannot be expected from men bred 
and educated in the admiration of that system. Whence we deduce that 
a new set of men, differently educated but properly qualified, is wanting 
to give life and afford the chance of improvement to the Indian Govern- 
ments, and that such men are not to be procured except by removing the 
patronage of appointment from the Directors to some other quarter. We 
have endeavoured to make it evident, that such a measure is not a new 
but an old proposal sanctioned by high names and honest opinions for these 
last five and forty years. If then we have succeeded, in any degree, in 
showing the necessity of changing the disposers of Indian patronage, we 
need ifbt stop to prove that patronage is liable to abuse in whatever hands 
it may be placed ; but may safely affirm, that to whomsoever the care of 
distributing it is intrusted, Civil Appointments to India should be made 
in truth prizes to be contended for and won, and not conferred as a pro- 
perty on boys unfit to leave school, who are afterw'ards kept at school, 
and may lose it by the tricks of a schoolboy. 

It is not necessary for us to consider w'ho should supply the place of 
the Directors in the disposal of Indian Appointments. On. this subject 
Lord Grenville has said, ** The writers and cadets are now named by 
private patronage, nor would I ever consent to vest this influence in the 
King’s Ministers. Not merely because it is itself jointly too large to be 
so given without necessity, but much more because all possible security 
for the due exercise of patronage in India depends on the disconnexion 
of the great body of public servants there, from the domestic parties in 
our state. But is it therefore necessary that these appointments should 
be made by the East India Company ? Or, does not the very same 
principle apply, though doubtless in a less degree, as an objection against 
their exercise of such a trust ?* In whatever hands the government of 
India shall now be placed, it is just, it is necessary, to provide some new 
course of impartial, and, what is not less important, of mixed selection, 
for keeping up your civil and military service in that country. Nor can 
the task be difficult : innumerable are the modes in which ii might be 
accomplished. The lAost obvious course would be, to chuse the young 
men who are destined for the civil service, by free competition and pub- 
lic examination from our great schools and colleges : to name the cadets 
not by the choice of any man, but by some fixed course of 'Idccession 
from the sons of officers who have fallen in the public service. In this 
manner would the patronage of India, instead of contributing to political 
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influence or to private gratification, serve as a reward of merit, as an en- 
couragement of valour, learning, and religion, and as an honourable 
discharge of public gratitude ; and the persons destined hereafter to ad • 
minister the government of millions, would be those only who, even in 
their earliest youth, had afforded some promise of superior talent, dili- 
gence, and virtue.’* 

That this were a practical view of the case we most ardently wish, but 
dare not hope. If there were public virtue enough to try a plan so dis- 
interested, although that force of good feeling which had power to make 
the attempt, might, for a time, ensure success, yet the inseparable qua- 
lities of a representative government would too surely in the end corrupt 
and destroy the system. But supposing that political parties will have 
the same propensities and make the same struggles for power in future as 
at present, and therefore that the patronage of Indian appointments will 
always be vested somewhere, it might be limited and directed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Every candidate for a writership should be a graduate 
of one of the Univcrsiti»^s, and furnished with a certificate of qualifica- 
tion, which will hereafter be explained, by certain professors, who will 
shortly be mentioned. But the mere fact of being qualified should not 
entitle a young man to an appointment : he would be eligible, but not 
necessarily elected. Although the nomination, which must still con- 
stitute the patronage of appointment, could not be given to any but one 
of these qualified persons. With whatever implied understanding, a 
young man might begin his appropriate studies for the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, no nomination could be given him till he had obtained his #gree, 
and a certificate of having satisfied the professors, by whom he would 
necessarily be examined. 

There w^ould be public virtue enough, I think, to confer a certain pro- 
portion of wTiterships on those who eminently distinguish themselves, 
Through the whole of those who obtain nominations, the order of rank 
should be settled by the gradation of merit. Such is the rule which 
classes the Company’s Engineer Cadets. It cannot be said that men 
would never qualify themselves upon an uncertainty of securing an ap- 
pointment, because many daily qualify themselves for the church and 
the bar without any prospect of success. The former, indeed, often bind 
themselves for life to a profession, which at the time offers no means of 
subsistence, while it excludes them from almost all other open pursuit of 
gain. 

If so strong a stimulus were given to the emulation of candidates for 
Indian appointments, it would be needless to heighten the test of quali- 
fication. Throw open the field of competition, and thp struggles of the 
competitors will constitute the difficulty of the contest. It would not be 
easy to decide, whether the Universities, by affording a worthy theatre 
for the display of excellence, would confer or derive greater advantage 
from the new distinctions incorporated with their present scholastic dis- 
cipline. 

By making a nomination in point of time subsequent to the attaiii- 
nient of certain qualifications, one of the strongest objections to the pre- 
sent system would be entirely removed. By the existing practice of no- 
minatingila great absurdity is committed. The appointment is called 
conditional, but is in fact given before the conditions are fulfilled. That 

IS assumed to be positively given, no body can fairly deny who has ^ 
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read the East India House debates on the various disturbances at Hai- 
leybury College. All appear to consider, that the ® Haileybury Student 
loses by expulsion wliat he is already possessed of, not that he fails to 
attain the object of expected exertions. How should it be otherwise ? 
Every body, secure of such a piece of patronage as a writership, consi- 
ders the person for whom, while yet perhaps in the cradle, he destines the 
appointment, permanently provided for. Suppose him the son or grand- 
son of a Director. Partiality for the excellencies will probably blind 
the Director to the failings inherited by his descendant; or at least forbid 
him to foresee that those or any failings will bring the youth under sen- 
tence of expjilsion from Hertford College. At last, however, he is ex- 
pelled, and the sire or grandsire becomes a judge of its propriety. Hence 
the hot debates at the India House on every case of expulsion ; hence as 
Mr. Malthus liasjustly said, the difficulty of preserving discipline among 
the students. They have their eyes constantly fixed on the higher 
power to which the College Authorities are subject. This difficulty is 
inherent in the very constitution of the establishment : for if, by a modi- 
fication of its rules, the appointment were nominally made altogether 
dependent on qualification, and not, as now, on mere good behaviour, 
(for the test does not amount to an obstacle) can any one believe, while 
the Company possess an exclusive collegiate institution, under their own 
control, “ that an appointment will be considered in spirit and truth ? 
prize to be contended for, and not as a pro])erty already possessed 
Will th‘,jfDirectors ever forego the ))rivilege of appointing unqualified per- 
sons iplated to tluiin by blood, dependent upon them for subsistence, or, 
what to some few' minds may he stronger than all other motives, having 
claims upon their gratitude? Is not this ))rivilege thy main-spring of the 
support which the Court have given the College*? and is it not discover- 
able in the tardiness with which they slackened the reins of their own 
control over the establishment, and the reluctance with which they in- 
creased the power of the College Authorities ? Those Directors, who sec 
a little farther than their colleagues, consider Haileybury as an outwork 
of security for their civil patronage, and all attacks upon it an attempt 
to arrive at that hoarded treasure, theho})e of tlieir families, and the very 
soul of their influence. 'I'lic close connexion of our subject with the ques- 
tion of patronage is here clearly seen ; it would have been dishonest to 
conceal it. We should but expose our ignorance of human nature to 
expect, that while the patronage remains at the disposal of the Directors, 
it can become the reward of exertion, and the encouragement of risiug 
talent. By them it can never be bestowed simply with the desire of in- 
troducing fit p<^rsons into their service. Twenty-four men, from their 
middle rank and st ition in life so easily accessible^ each with his relatives, 
friends, and dependents looking up to him for help and advancement, 
can never have a Tree nomination for such a purpose. A Minister may 
be so fortunate, but a Director is shut out from the hope. 

But if the attainment of certain qualifications be made the condition 
of nomination, distinguished abilities, whatever may be the selfishness of 
patrons, will occasionally force themselves forward, and put neglect to 
shame. Above all, the senseless clamour, which is now constantly 

^ But I need refer no farther back than to the proceedings of tlie General Court 
held on the 22d of December last. 
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excited againet the punishment of refractory students, will be silenced for 
ever. For, let the implied understanding between patron and client be 
ever so notorious, yet, as no actual nomination can take place till the 
conditions are fulfilled, any antecedent failure on the part of the indi- 
vidual incurring loss of appointment may be subjected to such a con- 
sequence, without affording the slightest ground of complaint. However 
great the mortification to either party, their voices can only be raised to 
expose themselves. The charges of cruelty and oppression could not 
th(;n be brought against masters and professors, and they could no 
longer be described as “ Executioners,” and enemies of the youths 
placed under their guardianship. But as it is not possible, that a nomi- 
nation should bo made purely conditional, while the Directors, or who- 
ever may become the disposers of Indian patronage, possess a college of 
their own \ this may be assigned as one, among other reasons, for only 
providing the moans of gaining appropriate knowledge and qualifications 
for the Indian civil service. Whatever the advantages derivable from 
such knowledge and qualifications, let them be sought for — not enforced. 
We are thus brought to the consideration of the third head ; under 
which, the changes proposed to be made in the education of writers have 
been classed. We shall reserve this part of the subject for another 
communication. 

B. M. V. 


TO ENTHUSIASM. 

IVIoTiirn of Hope ! be present to my path,— 
Whether I labour up the heights of life, 

Or turn me off into some quiet nook 
'Fo dream in solitude. Thy presence more, 
Perchance, is felt on hills and woody walks, 

By dripping fountains, ruins old and gray, 

Where, like a cloistered queen in modest weeds. 
Antiquity dwells, mute, among the stones. 

Nor dost thou want upon the samphire cliffs 
A little shrine, where 'mid the toppling crags 
I’he gatherers of the herb hang high and giddy; - 
Nor by tire weed-fringed sea, on summer morn. 
When, like a lover to his constant fair, 

The young tide o’er the gohlen sand-ridge rushes, 
Drives back the rivers, hides the sullen rocks. 

And frets with haste, until the farthest goal 
He reaches full, where paust* his weary waves. 

Blithe on his sparkling breast, the swimmer bounds 
In the sun’s glittering wake, while white-winged gulls 
Dive for the silver eel, or other fry 
That haunt the cold bed of the morning streams. 

Thy youthful choir love scenes like these to view, 

, Where on their minds, as rain on tender grass, 
Descends thy Influence. The love of tfiee, 

^ike rivers under ground, runs on awhile 
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Unseen ; but, drawing to itself the springs 
Of energy and passion, bursts at once 
Thl incumbent soil, and rushes forth mature. 

Thdu soul of life, what are we without thee ! 

I trace thy footsteps wheresoe'er I walk: 

Even in the crowded city, where the Turk 
Jostles the bearded Jew, and bears my thoughts 
Beyond the Caspian, to the wandering tribes 
That skirt the Amoor or the Chinese wall ; 

Or back to Memphis, Tyre, or Palestine, 

Where strange opinions grew. The multitude — 

A sea of passions! — flow along the streets, 

Stiff as* half-frozen waves before the storm ; 

But here and there disclosing to iny eye 
A face lit up by thy perennial fire. 

Excess of thee hath choked my utterance, 

And made me dumb through plenty, as the vase. 
With narrow neck, though filled to brimming o’er, 
If turned, is by the crowding fluid stopped, 

Or hindered sadly in its pouring forth. 

Yet are thy offspring glorious, and bestow 
Colour on life that makes it beautiful — 

Proud Self-command, rich Joy, soul-cheering Hope 
The first befriends us always ; in success 
Steeping his wings, Joy visits now and then ; 

But, as the anxious shepherd, by the light 
Of sunset, from behind sonte mountain shot,' 

Far in the clouds gilding the eagle s wing, 
Concludes the morrow will be golden fair, 

So Hope, on high wing soaring, from the gleam 
Of past events gathers the augury 
Of an unclouded dawn of better days, — 

And is companion of adversity. 

Thy light, Great Power, upon the gloomy path 
Of the dark Bard of Eden glimmered oft, 

Guiding his steps through chaos, or above 
The high “ diurnal sphere so turn thy rays 
On^-my endeavours, though of lower pitch : 

Be with me through the watches of the night, 
When Meditation looks, as from a tower, 

On earth’s dusk shadows, or, with upward glance. 
The mythologic map and twinkling stars 
Of heaven contemplates. Oft I feel thy sway 
At ebb of twilight, as through window dim 
1 watch Day’s skirts slow trailing down the sky 
Behind the woods, till darkness robes the earth ; 
While the r^ected fire plays on the pane : 

And those lone hours, perchance, are happier far 
'fhan monied crone or courtier ever knew. 



HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE CHANGES MADE BY TIj|f LEGISLATURE 
IN THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir, — I n my last I offered my ideas as to tlie general law respecting 
Charters of Incorporation; and promised my endeavours “to explain the 
paiticular constitution of the East India Company, and to show that the 
legislature had, upon several occasions, interfered with the main provisions 
of their charters pending the term for which they were granted.” 

It is essential to my purpose, that I should call your attention to an 
early period of the history of this most extraordinary corporation. In so 
doing, I must, in some degree, trust to my recollection of docnraents 
which formerly came under my particular ol)servation ; for I am a man 
of other days, and though from the situation which 1 once iilled, I saw 
too much both before and behind the curtain, not to have taken up strong 
and lasting impressions, I am too remote from the scene of action to 
consult at pleasure those authorities, to which I had once unlimited 
access. 

It is now considerably more than two hundred years, since the enter - 
prizing spirit of our merchants led to a great trade with the East Indies, 
by a variety of means,' both direct and indirect. The im})ortance of re- 
ducing this traffic to order and system, so as to render it productive to tlie 
revenue of the parent state, and secure it from those irregularities which 
might involve us with the European powers, who were then our potent 
and successful rivals in the East, did not escape that sagacious pnncess, 
Queen Elizabeth, who embodied the East India merchants of that day, 
by her letters patent. This ordinance contained nearly the outline of 
what Ibrmed the constitution of the East India ('ompajiy, from that pe^ 
riod to year 1824, when a Board of Control was erected, with al- 
most incontrollable poiver. Now, as each succeeding charter, whether 
royal or parliamentary, has contained a provision, that all existing rights 
and privileges should remain to the Company, excepting such as were 
thereby taken aw'ay, it is of great importance that, as we proceed, w(t 
should notice the prominent clauses of those charters, in order to ascertain 
what privileges yet remain to the East India Company, which, dormant 
as they have lain through many revolving years, may still be called forth, 
whenever they shall be thought necessary for the wise and upright ad- 
ministration of the affairs of that great Society, 

The first charter for erecting an East India Company, w'as granted in 
1600. It consisted of a Governor, a Deputy-governor, tw enty-four Coin- 
mittee-pnen, and a General Assembly. Jo the latter were confided pow- 
ers oi great extent, and responsibility, most of them remain at this hour, 
and to their non-exercise is, perhaps, feirly attributable almost all those 
evils which are said now to attach to the Company ; and for which the 
Proprietors, perhaps at no very remote period, may be held seriously ac- 
countable ! The two main features of this charter, were its cxdn'me 

OrientiU TV. 4.' T 
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trade y and the vast space over which it might be exercised. The Company 
thus erected, comprized the most distinguished London merchants of their 
time, more than two hundred of whom, had petitioned for this immunity. 
Their right of tiade was “ into the countries and parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America, or any of them beyond the Cape of Bona Esperanza, to 
the Streights of Magellan, where any traffick of merchandise may be 
used, and to and from every of them.” When this prodigious e:ttent of 
enterprize is contemplated, with the legal fact, of the East India Com- 
pany being a perpetuat corporation for the purposes of trade ; we cease 
to wonder at the overflowing capitalists of this day, entertaining the 
mighty scheme of buying up the trading rights of the East India Com- 
pany, by which they are said to lose, and leaving either to the Directors 
or to the state, as parliament shall determine, the government of that east- 
ern empire, which calls Britain, Lord ! That such an association would 
be the real workers of the gold and silver mines of South America, and 
the importers of the wealth of Asia, in exchange for British manufactures, 
does not admit of much doubt. This charter of Elizabeth, like most of the 
legal instruments of the day, was short and comprehensive, limited its du- 
ration to fifteen years, with a provision, that in case it “should not be 
hereafter profitable to the Crown and realm, it should after the end of two 
years* notice, be resumable : but if profitable to the Crown and realm, the 
Queen promises at the end of fifteen years, to grant them a new charter for 
fifteen years longer.” 

Nine years after, the Company were again incorporated by anew char- 
ter, in the 7th James I. (1609.) Tins charter is a mere repetition and 
confirmation of the former, with some few additions ; those additions 
w'ere however of great importance. The Company is constituted a corpo- 
ration with perpetual succession; and the exclusive to trade within 

the limits before described, is given to them for every subject to its 
being resumed on three years’ notice, “ if its continuance should not be 
profitable to the crown and the realm.” 

It is observable that this charter was granted, when the former had 
still six years to run, exclusive of the tw^o years’ notice ; but whether from 
political or pecuniary motives, does not appear on the face of it. It is 
likely to have proceeded partly from the latter, as the granting of charters 
and patents by the Crown, had become, a mode of raising money, and a 
source of so much court corruption, as at length to have called for the in- 
terference of Parliament, who towards the latter end of this monarch’s 
reign materially abridged the prerogative of the Crown as to grants of this 
nature. It is also presumable, that it Avas in some degree purchased, as 
it contains a provision for the better securing the trade of the Company 
“ from the invasion of Interlopers y*’ a description of persons, very distinct 
from the tolerated residents of the present day, but who had by this time 
become formidable to the Company, as we shall have occasion hereafter 
to notice. 

Upwards of half a century rolled on before the Company again thought 
it necessary to apply to the Crown, either to renew their former charter, 
or to grant them further powers. In 1661, Charles the Second granted 
a new charter to the Company. It is not my purpose, how'ever, on the 
present occasion, to enter into a particular history of the East India 
Company, though I must occasionally allude to soine of its more striking 
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circumstances. It is pretty well known that, during the fifty-two years 
which bad elapsed since the last charter, much activity, for good or for 
evil» had been exercised by the English in the East Indies. The Com- 
pany itself had perhaps, like other constituted authorities, re{)osed'on 
the pillow of its charter, and left the field of their exclusive trade open 
to the inroads of their everlasting plague — the Interlopers^ who with 
that spirit which ever distinguishes individual enterprize, had by this 
time established rival factories, prevailed on several of the native princes 
and chiefs to regard them as the true East India Company ^ and even 
incited them to warlike aggressions against the patentees of Oriental 
commerce. We find therefore in this charter of Charles the Second, 
some provisions, which seem to establish, as it were, a new epoch in the 
history of these associated merchants, and to impart to them a new char- 
acter. It begins with the now-usual denunciations against these ter- 
rible Interlopers ; recites the disorders and inconveniences which have 
been committed by certain of the king’s subjects, and by divers foreigners, 
to the great prejudice of the Company, and the interruption of their 
trade ; and therefore grants, ratifies, and confirms all former charters, 
grants, powers, and privileges, including that most important one, their 
exclusive trade, for the preservation of which, the Company are author- 
ized to appoint their own governors and officers, to the command of sudh 
forts as have been built where their factories are established. Their 
Governors and Council, are invested with criminal and civil jurisdiction, 
to he administered according to the laws of England. They are empow- 
ered to make peace or war with princes and people within the limits of 
their trade, (not being Christians), and to recompense themselves for 
wrongs and damages sustained at their settlements, with free license to 
export w'arlike stores for that purpose. 

They are also empowered to fortify and govern the Island of Saint 
Helena. 

Then follows their darling provision, “ That the said Company may 
seize upon all Englishmen, and other persons in the East Indies, saiV 
ing in any Indian or English vessel, or inhabiting those parts, with* 
out the Company's license, or" that shall disobey their orders, and 
send them to England." 

Presidents and Council may* punish the Company’s servants ac- 
cording to their discretion ; who, in ca.se of appeal, shall Ixj sent home for 
judgment. 

The Company not to trade in the dominions of any Christian princes 
without their consent. 

And lastly, providing, that if this charter be not profitable to the 
Crown and realm, it may he resumed after three years’ notice. 

The next Charter is one of 1669, by whicli King Charles the Second 
cedes the Island of Bombay to the Company, to be held in socage at 
1 0/. per annum. ^ 

An instniment of 1674 re-grants Saint Helena to the Company, which 
had been taken from them by the Dutch, and re-taken by the King’s ships, 
with some indulgencies beyond those in their original Charter of 
1661. ■ 

From 1661, it should seem that the Company continued in the legal 
possession, if not in.the enjoyment, of their exclusive trade, up to the 
T3 
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year 1674, without further authority from the Crown ; though it is evi- 
dent, that their Chartered repose, was still of a very distui^d nature. 
It is stated as an inducement to the next grant, that ** in and before the 
year 1677 great clamours had been raised on account of the Company ’.s 
exclusive privileges of trade, and many opinions were propagated through 
the realm, that their Charters were become forfeited and void, by 
Misuser and Abuser,” &c. Afier setting forth the grounds of these allega- 
tions, and opinions, the Royal Authority as before, and perhaps from a 
similar feeling, settles"the matter very shortly, by confirming all former 
grants, and adding thereto, one more badge and ensign of sovereign 
authority : viz. a right to coin money in the name of the East India 
Company. 

Within the short space of six years, namely in 1683, another Charter 
became necessary to enable the Company to contend with the Interlopers^ 
who it appears resided, settled, and traded in India at their pleasure, 
without license from either King or Company. The Company are 
therefore again empowered, to seize their ships and goods, and to bring 
them to condign punishment. They arc again invested with military 
authority over the forts that arc now built, or which may hereafter be 
built, with power to make and declare peace and war with the Heathen 
Rations, They may appoint governors, and other officers, muster 
forces, and execute martial law in India. In short, this Charter con- 
veys to the Company all the attributes of sovereignty : “ The King never- 
theless reserving his sovereign right over the said forts, and the power 
of making peace and war, when he shall think fit to interpose his Royal 
Authority.” A power to erect Courts of Judicature is also given. Still 
there seems to have been no resting place for the sole of the East India 
Company’s foot! The preamble and the terms of the succeeding Char- 
ter, bearing date but three years after, too plainly tell its intermediate 
history. It recites, that the Interlopers in India had become very nu- 
merous, and had created disturbances, and by setting themselves up as 
the true Company incited the Mogul people to make war on the Com- 
pany ill Bengal, to their great detriment. It recites also, that a ship 
of war had been sent out, conveying a proclamation ordering all his 
Majesty's subjects in India, to repair to the Company’s Forts and Fac- 
tories, and to submit to their Jurisdiction, and ordering that all Inter- 
lopers should be seized. His Majesty then confirms all former grants; 
and after noticing that he had been given to understand, that several 
of the native princes and governors in India, taking advantage of the 
dissensions, distractions and rebellions among the English, occasioned by 
the licentious trading of Interlopers^ had of late violated many of the 
privileges of the East India Company; surprized their servants, ships, and 
goods; besieged their factories, invaded their liberties, and by many 
other ways, without just cause, abused their chiefs, and factors; to the 
dishonour of the English Nation. For all which the Company intends to 
demand satisfaction in a peaceable way ; and if not obtained that way, 
to use force of arms, wherein they will 1 ave to use their ships in a war- 
like manner. Whereupon, the King grants to the Company full power 
to raise a navy, to appoint Admirals, Vice-Admirals, and all other offi- 
cers, with authority to seize all Interlopers ^ to compel them to submit, 
and to take their shij's and goods, and also with a,uthority to make war 
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on such Indian Princes, as may hurt the Company. It also authorizes 
Martial Law on board the ships of war, with power to his Majesty to re- 
voke the same at his pleasure. 

It will be seen, from the evils which this Charter was granted to re- 
medy, at how great a degree of strength and power the Interlopers 
had arrived ; they not only possessed rival factories, and numerous snips, 
but had even advanced themselves to a state of alliance with some of the 
Native Sovereigns of India. It could have been no ordinary emergency, 
that induced the State to allow a Company ol Merchant^ to lit out 
ships of war, of such size and consequence as to require commissions of 
Admiral and Vice-Admiral, and the introduction of Martial Law on 
board their fleets ! 

Such a series of trials, and expensive undertakings, might well make 
a serious impression on the funds of this Joint Stock Company; accord- 
ingly we find that in 1693, the first and great provision of Charter 
granted by William and Mary is, for adding the sum of 744,000/. to 
their capital. 

But as this period opens a new view of our Indian Interests ; erects 
a New East India Company ; and witnesses the obsequies of the old one, 
I will consider this letter, if you please, as concluding a great epoch wi|h 
the conclusion of the first century of the Coinpany^s existence. I will 
in my next endeavour to lead the consideration of your readers through 
the succeeding century, and up to the present period. Possessed of 
these data, they will be better enabled to judge of the wisdom of such 
measures, as the Legislature may shortly think it necessary to prtmose, or 
the Proprietors in their General Court feel it their duty to call fori In 
the interim 

I have the honour to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

A Calm Observrr. 


KOTL or THE EDITOR. 

We cannot suffer this letter to pass through our hands for the press^ without 
again expressing our gratification at the possession of such a Correspondent ; and 
our desire to secure a continuation of his communications. The present letter 
reached us only on the 25 th, which is ten days later in the month than the usual 
period for closing all the articles intended for the first division of the work ; the 
period between the 15 th and 25 tb being necessary for the succe'eding portion ; 
but we have displaced some shorter pieces to make room for this, rather than 
defer it to a future Number. 
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RETIRKMENT. — A SONNET. 

Those are not lonely tliat avoid the crowd, 

And hide their heads in solitude ; they live 
A life of proud enjoyment, which to give 
To nought but wisdom have the fates allowed ; 

The mariner w'ho many seas has ploughed, 

And breathed the air of numerous distant shores, 

Feels not more pleasure at the dash of oars 
That bring adventures new, than one endowed 
With mental daring does in solitude. 

Where oft he seems to hear Fame’s golden wings 
Flapping the dust o’er learning’s traces strewed, 

Or parleying with the Muse that frequent brings 
News from the choir with beauty's hue imbued, 

That on Olympus' snow^ summit sings. 

INVITATION — ^TO A LAJ)Y. 

Haste, and weave the blushing wreath, 

Ere the rose and myrtle die ; 

These are flowers whose odours breathe 
Ftagrance sweet as rapture’s sigh ; 

Time — the loveliest things consuming, 

Courts thee, while the leaves are blooming 
Fresh and fair — the wTeath to twine. 

Lady ! for that hroW of thine. 

Flowers will fade — and Love must know 
Moments when it feels decay ; 

Yet the storms that round it blow 
Cannot rend its stem away. 

O’er Love’s rose, in sorrow bending, 

Tears from beauty’s eye descending 
Softer than a summer shower, 

Shall revive its drooping flower. 

SONNET. — ^TO A CHILD. 

Tnou darling Child ! When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly play, 

(Its light unrivalled by the morning ray,) 

Thy fair and open brow' upraised the while 
With an appealing glance so void of guile, 

K t the trusting bosom to betray,) 
iS graces win my soul away 
From dreams and thoughts that darken and defile ! 

Scion of .Beauty ! If a Stranger’s eye 
Thus dwell upon thee, — if his bosom’s pain. 

Charmed by thine holy smile, forget to smart,— 

Oh I how unutterably sweet her joy — 

Oh I how indissolubly firm the chain 

Whose links of love entwine a Mother* s heart! D. L. H. 
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SUMMARY OF THR LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

BENGAL. 

The latest letters that have reached England from Bengal, since our 
last, are those brought by the shipWestmoreland, which arrived at Liver- 
pool a week or two ago. These extend to the 20th of August , ' only a few 
days later than the extracts from Bengal papers given in those of Bom- 
bay, which are dated about the middle of September. From the papers 
of either Presidency, however, but little can be expected, and that little 
is not to be relied on for its fidelity ; as the Bengal Editors have been 
actually directed by the Government at Calcutta, “ to abstain from giving 
publicity to any of the events connected with the operations on the eastern 
frontier.” The same interdiction does not extend to private letters, or if 
it did, it would not be obeyed. We are accordingly induced to look to 
these for more full as well as more accurate details of the actual state of 
affairs in India, than it would now be possible to collect from the public 
papers of that country. 

From all the letters we have yet seen, we collect, as the most promi- 
nent fact, for it is repeated by every pen, that never was there a governor- 
general that ever went to India, so unpopular among all classes, civil, 
military, mercantile, and marine, as Lord Amherst; and the difficulties 
and embarrassments into which he has plunged the state since he has 
been at its head, appear to justify the universal opinion entertained of his 
utter incompetcncy to fulfil the duties of his exalted station. 

It is only by contrasting the actual condition of a country at one parti- 
cular period with its actual condition at another, that we can form a just 
estimate of the good or evil policy by which it has been brought to the 
one or the other. It was on this principle that the Marquis of Hastings, 
in giving a summary of his own administration, found it necessary to 
begin with a description of the state of India at the period of his prede- 
cessor, Lord Minto, resigning his power. And on the same principle, to 
under.stand the extent of the mischief which Mr. John Adam and Lord 
Amherst have conjointly occasioned in the very short period of their con- 
joint authority, it is necessary to state what was the condition in which 
the country was left when Lord Hastings resigned his office. 

It was this: — Nepaul had been brought to friendly terms after a suc- 
cessful campaign — The Pindarries had been annihilated — The confede- 
racy of native powers broken up— -Supplies had been sent from India to 
England, exceeding those of the preceding twenty years, by treble the 
amount in each year : and for the five most productive years of Lord 
Hastings’s administration, quintupling the former example — The yearly 
Indian revenue at the close of 1821-2, exhibited an increase of more than 
live millions sterling, and for the year 1822-3, would be undoubtedly six 
millions — The clear Indian surplus of receipts above expenditure might 
be taken at four millions sterling — ^The Company had been relieved from 
loans at high interest, and the credit of its securities was raised beyond 
all former precedent — Every native state, from the Indus to the Burram- 


If later arrive, they will be mentioned in a supplement, 
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pooter, and from the Himalya to Cape Comorin, was either in acknow- 
ledged or actual subjection to the British power, and universal tranquillity 
prevailed throughout every |)art of India. 

This was the state of things brought about when the Freedom of the 
Press was in full operation under the Marquis of Hastings’s rule ; and if 
this freedom of discussion, when almost evej-y subject of public interest 
was treated of b]^ the most able writers in India, most of them function- 
aries of government, developing their views in communications ad- 
dressed to the several conductors of the public papers, did not promote 
the accomplishments of these brilliant results (which is the utmost that its 
enemies can allege), it, at least, could not have retarded it, since India 
never before attained to such a pitch of wealth, power, and tranquillity, as 
under the veiy administration in which the press was most active and 
most free. 

The facts of these biilliant results do not depend on the testimony of 
Lord Hastings alone. They were adverted to, and dwelt upon as matter 
of high and just congratulation in the addresses presented to his Lord- 
ship, by the public functionaries of India, on his quitting the country} and 
they are fully borne out by the official papers since published, more par- 
ticularly those relating to finance, from the records of the India House, 
as well as by the common assent of all men acquainted with the state of 
India at that particular period. The last ‘ Territorial Financial Letter 
from Bengal,’ dated the 31st of December, 182‘2, and printed in the 
Finance Papers alluded to (p. 276), contains the following remarkable 
paragraphs. 

The aggregate receipts of the three Presidencies araounfed to 19,08, 04, IbO ru- 
pees j ilie charges to rupees 17,111,71,544. The surplus Indian revenue has con- 
sequently reoched the -iim of rupees 1,70,32,616. 

Favourable as this result is, beyond the example of any former period, your 
Honourable C.’ourt will observe, that from the receipts stated in the accounts, a 
considerable sum is excluded, which properly belongs to the resources of the 
period under revievv. 

But for these circumstances* the ludUu surphis would hence considerably 
exceed Iw'o crores of rupees. ’ 

We trust your Honourable Court will derive a high gratification from the con- 
templation of a state of things, /f/i'oi/roWc beyond yoar most sanguine, expectation)!, 
and calculated to afford the most solid ground for aiiiicipating a still more import- 
ant amelioration. 

Although we have met the demand.^ of the commercial branch in thetr fullest 
extetit, and have remitted to England, within the past year, treasure to the 
extent of rupees 1,66,06,176, the cash balances in our Indian treasuries ou the 
30th of April last, amounted to rupees 9,99,39,196,^ affording a large surplus 
to be disposed of in '•uch manner as may appear most conducive to the interests 
of the Honourable Company. ^ 

Considering the great, if not the only object kept in view, in the ma- 
nagement of our jKissessioiis in India, to be draining from it as large a 
portion of surplus revenue or tribute as possible— and except it be the pro- 
viding for relatives and dependants by appointments to office there, we 
believe no higher end is aimed at in our Indian policy, whether by Minis- 


* Enumerated in detail in the letters, but omitted here. 

3 Or two millions sterling. 

* Nearly ten millions sterling. 

^ Papers relating to the Finances of India during the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, published by onler of the Court of Proprietors of ItuHa 
Stock, p.276. 
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ters of Directors— ~this result must prove the system or measures by which 
Lord Hastings brought the country to such a state of tranquillity, and the 
treasury to such a state of abundance, to have been the very befct that 
could have been pursued, as far as the interests of his immediate employ^ 
ers were concerned. Let us now see, to what Mr. John Adam and my 
Lord Amherst have brought this same undisturbed country and produc- 
tive estate — “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

To those acquainted with Indian Finance, it is well known that for some 
years past at least, Bengal has been the great bank on which all other 
parts of India have been compelled to draw, for the payment of their ex- 
penses; and the surplus wealth of this single presidency has been sufficient 
to cover the deficiencies of each of the others. Madras has of late been 
able to pay its own expenses ; but Bombay never : not even since the 
great accession of new territory, which it has received within the last ten 
years. The Government of Bombay, however, drew on the treasury of 
Bengal for the deficiency, and out of the abundance of the latter, the 
w’aiits of the former were invariably supplied. 

During the past year 1824, the Bombay Government drew on Bengal 
as usual, for the sums it required : — when, l)ehold ! — this overflowing 
Treasury, which had cash balances of nearly ten millions sterling in hand 
but a year before, and hardly knew how to dv?pose of its surplus wealth, 
was unable to answer this trifling demand I! — The answer returned from 
Bengal was, that all their resources vrere either already exhausted in, or 
likely to be required for, the prosecution of the Burmese War : and that 
consequently the Bombay Government must endeavour to raise its own 
supplies within itself, by such means as were within its power to devise. 
The Bombay Government, acting on this advice, have accordingly set 
about raising a loan at their own’ Presidency, not however in the usual 
mode, but in the shape of Treasury Bills, to be issued at various dates, 
and to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum. To this, how- 
ever, they are likely, it appears, to get few' or no subscribers. The exi- 
gency which gave rise to the scheme is known : and 4 per cent, is not 
deemed sufficient interest from a needy borrow'er It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether the money required can be raised at 6 or even 8 percent. : for 
if the Bengal Treasury be unable to help that of Bombay nowy what w ill 
*t be able to do a year hence, when the Burmese War shall have sw'al- 
low'ed up another njillion or tw’o of the surplus wealth which lay at the 
disposal of the Honourable Company. In Government loans, as well as 
in those of private individuals, the rate of interest will be regulated by the 
apparent security for repayment, and the demand for money at the time. 

1 he security in this case is not tempting,— the demand great: the interest 
will consequently be high ; and we should not be at ail surprised, since 
Ireigbtshavc risen from 51. to 10/ per ton in consequence of the demand 
for shipping to assist in this war, — to see the interest of government loans 
raised from 5 to 10 per cent., and the rate of exchange advanced to tw'o 
[>hilling8, or even two and threepence for the sicca rupee, before the war 
at an end : which will please some classes both in India and in England, 
particularly those who live in this country chiefly on the interest of funds 
vested in that, annuitants, and others, w'ho draw their remittances princi- 
pally in money or bills from Bengal. * 

If no other fact than this single one, of the exhaustion of the Indian 
Treasury were known, it would be sufficient to indicate the unwise and 
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disastrous policy of the rulers who, in the short period that has elapsed 
since Lord Hastings’s resignation, had brought the country from a state of 
superabounding wealth to that of absolute incapacity to pay its current 
expenses. But they have done infinitely worse than even this. If the 
ten millions of surplus cash in hand had been sent out in ships and sunk in 
the Pacific Ocean, it would have been a mere loss of money to that 
amount, which a few years of tranquil and prosperous government would 
have replaced. But they began by violating the dearest rights of Eng- 
lishmen, by the suppression of all freedom bf opinion, by the imprison- 
ment of the innocent, and the banishment of those who had committed 
no legal offence. They trampled the laws of their countr)" under foot, and 
proclaimed an absolute and irresponsible despotism — thus insulting and 
disgusting every high-minded Englishman in the service of the state, and 
rendering themselves at once odious and contemptible in the eyes of all 
the well-informed men, even among the natives. — They followed this up by 
plunging the country into a war as senseless as it was unneccssar)^ ; — they 
have so plainly evinced their incapacity in the conduct of the war, as to 
give the natives of India proof that the English are not always either 
wise or invincible ; — they have encouraged by the disasters of the present 
campaign whatever lurking disposition to revolt or invasion may exist, 
seize so favourable a moment for action ; — and they have exposed their 
countrymen to the waste of human life by sickness and disease, to shedding 
blood in an inglorious struggle, and probably to retiring from a country of 
which eren the entire conquest would have yielded no solid advantages, 
while their withdrawal, after entering it, will give a deeper wound to the 
reputation of the British name than could have been inflicted by the long- 
est tried and most persevering forbearance. 

It is time, however, that we should advert to our letters. But we shall 
have effected some good if we have succeeded in proving that the advo- 
cates of despotism have shown their incapacity to govern, even with all 
the arbitrary power they wished in their hands : and that the reign of 
freedom, in which the press can do its duty, is not only more productive, 
but more safe and efficacious in every respect than that in which no voice 
but the voice of authority can be heard. 

We have before said, that the latest letters from Bengal arc those 
brought by the Westmoreland, to the middle of i\iigust, 1824. Tht*y 
contain the most unfavourable news from Rangoon. The troops then were 
stationary, suffering much from sickness, something from difficulty of 
obtaining supplies, all of which came by sea from Calcutta at an enor- 
mous expense, the population of the country appearing as yet proof 
against all our endeavours to come at their resources. From one or both 
of these causes, the army remained paralyzed at Rangoon, and all the 
schemes of proceeding up the river during the rains, had apparently been 
abandoned. Indeed it was difficult to see how the Commander could 
have expected to proceed with his army in boats up a winding river full 
of sands and shoals, the enemy in possession of both banks ; the very 
necessity of tracking against the stream when the wind should be un- 
favourable or slack, if the localities be at all like those of the Ganges, 
would compel the General to march troops up one bank, as old Sir Eyre 
Coote was forced to do sixty years ago, when proceeding to Patna; or 
as the French on going up the Nile to Cairo in 1798, and the English 
in 1801 ; so that the only real use to be made <rf the river would be for 
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carrying the stores, &c. to accompany the army. In that case, the 
troops who marched by land along the bank, would find the rainy season 
the worst of any for passsing over a coimtiy described as low, iunfflv, 
and inundated 

Sir Edward Paget was to proceed, in the beginning of the cold seasons, 
iVovember, via Sylhet, over the imperfectly known range of hills that 
border Bengal on the east, and so to march direct into the heart of the 
enemy’s country. He is a man of sense and skill ; and by perseverance, 
he, and the admirable army he commands, will do all but impossibilities, as 
these last show’ed in the N epaul war. The regions over which they have 
to pass are, however, altogether unknown to Europeans ; and it is much 
to be feared, if they set off too soon in the cold season, that the pestilen- 
tial influence of the unevai^orated rains, and decayed vegetable matter in 
the valleys and forests which they have to traverse, will make sad 
havoc among the troops and followers. They have as efficient a Com- 
missariat as any in the world, admirably organized pioneers, and an 
artillery yielding to none in Europe, for resources, intelligence, and pro- 
fessional skill. 7'he utmost energies ot all these departments will doubt- 
less be called fortli with success : the real worst enemy will be disease. 

It is known from experience, which has (*onilrmed analogy, that the 
^alnc unhealthinoss in and after the rains, prevails in the eastern ranges 
of hills, as in the jungle and hill tracts of India generally. Even at an 
elevation of a few tliousand feet in the Nepaul ranges of mountains, it is 
well known the influence ot miasma lages with equal fierceness as in the 
fewainpy low grounds : and if we reineniher rightly, the Nepaulese con- 
sider the 'pure air to coinniencc only at Cheesapance, or Cheesaghurry, 
an elevation of about six tliousand feet. 

A detachment of two or three battalions, European and Native, is said 
to have been ordered up as a re-iiiforcement from Madras to Chittagong, 
its original destination, when the rest of the expeditionary force from 
Fort St. George cmbaiked for llangoon. 

Some cavahy, regular and irregular, w’ill form part of Sir Edward 
Paget’s force ; and two regiments of the Body Guard of Lord Amherst, 
and the 1st Native Cavaliy, had arrived at the rendezvous in the province, 
to the E. N. E. of Calcutta. 

The Cominander-in Chief was personally using the utmost exertions 
>n every department, to urge on the equipment of tlie grand army. Full 
powers appear to have been vested in His Excellency for this salutary 
purpose. 

Humours w^ere afloat that the Bengal Sepoys at one time demurred to 
I'lnbarking by sea for Chittagong and Rangoon. These excellent troops 
iave never yet shown themselves backw'ard to volunteer in any number 
or thjs description of service, nor do we believe any difficulty could have 
6en, or has actually been, experienced, in obtaining their ready services 
this occasion, unless such may have arisen from individual unpopu- 
^ty, or from the rashness, so unnecessary, of urging compuhor'y 
Jl^barkation on men whose strongest prejudic.es and habits, religious and 
jiomestic, are abhorrent from sea voyages ; who are enlisted on the well- 
^ nown understanding, that no man shall be compelled to serve on ship- 
^>oard ; yet who have on every occasion shown themselves willing, when 
eir ol honour and attachment have heen properly appealed to, to 
‘Ornish v^iluntarily any number of men w'anted for foreign service. 
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A letter, dat^d Augu&t 10, an extract of vvhicb has already appeared 
in the Globe and Traveller evening paper, states as follows : 

The Birmahs are very powerful, awd a stnmg, hardy, and cunning race, diffe- 
rent from any enemies >ve have mei with in this country before, likdy to cost us 
some trou))i« un«l a vast outlay before we succeed. What has been done hitherto 
must go for nothing, after costing the country lacs of rupeen, and the loss of 
great part of the army sent to Rangoon ; fur they have got fever amongst them, 
and being m want oi provisions, 1 tear few of them will ever return. It is now 
found that Rangoon is not the proper place to attack the Birmah Kmpire, and 
troops are marching in every direction to take up positions as near Chittagong, 
the eastern frontier, as possible, that the campaign may open with the cold 
weather, and under the immediate command oi Sir E. Paget, th^ Commander- 
in-Chief. Our (Joveruor gives satisfaction to no one ; they could not do better 
at home than recall him, and give us a man of some talent, or he will do more 
injury to the country than many clever men will be able to restoie. 

The substance pf other letters from India, given in the Telescope^ con- 
veys the same uiifa'vourable impression as to the war in general. Indeed 
the evidence collected from all quarters possesses a remaikable uniformity. 
This paper says : ' 

The Burmese war seems to be going on with a spirit of sanguinary ferocity 
which was hardly ex|'Pctcd on our part, and one feature of it seems quite new in 
Indian warfare. We have often before had to fight an orw//, hut this is the first 
time wc have lieeii called upon to ciqie with a ptop/e. Such must decidedly seems 
to be onr task now. In our other \v1cirs, tlie inhabitants of the country, if not posi- 
tively favourable to our interests, were at least to he bongiit or intimidated into 
assisting in forwarding our plans, in so far as conveying our miiitaiy and com- 
missariat stores, supplying us with provisions, and giving us inloiniatiou. The 
BUVmaiis, on the othei hand, refuse every thing of this kind, and v\e cannot cveu 
find the means of forwarding from Rangoon to the King of Ava, a letter stating 
our wrongs and demanding redress, nor can we gain information of what is going 
on within two miles of the stockade occupied by our troop'f. When the war was 
first planned, it was proposed that alter the capture of Rangoon, the army was 
to proceed up the river in the boats of the country, manned by the Burnians 
themselves; but here they have reckoned, it would appear, without their host, 
for when Rangoon fell into their hands, neither boat nor Burinan were to he had 
for love or money ; and as yet not a single pound of provisions has been procured, 
except what has been brought by sea. Our army still remains within the stock- 
ade, which occupies all the clear ground in the neighbourhood of the town, and 
is surrounded by a thi(k close jungle, which enables tlie enemy to come up to 
our very sentinels uiijierceived ; and any one who ventures out is sure to he cutoff. 
When a strong party is despatched to storm a stockade, they never remain out 
all night, as they dread encountering an enemy at such a disadvantage; and 
stockades are thrown up by the enemy in all directions, as from the thickness of 
the jungle it is impossible to know that they are in the act of en vtiug them, 
until a snioke rising among the trees indicates their presence. It seems to be 
universally believed, that this will be a long protracted war. Some letters count 
upon its lasting till March, while others think that it will nut be finished in one 
season, and that the troops will have to pass the next rains in the Burmese em- 
pire. What may he the intentiems of the goveniment with regard to the country 
when conquered, it is impussihle to divine ; but it is generally coiijc< tured, that 
it will not add it to our Indian empire, but rather break it up into the original 
provinces of Assam, Arracau, Regue, Martaban, and the old Burma kingdom. 
As these are peopled by different races, who have been conquered by the Burine^i 
it will be obviously the interest of each and all of them to keep well with the British 
government, and this will greatly facilitate our commercial intercourse with every 
part of these regions. 

It may be easily conceived that such a moment as this — in the ferment 
of a protracted, and it might be said hitherto an unsuccessful war— when 
troops were dying — officers subjected to unusual privations — and neither 
profit nor honour to be expected from the campaign: — it would hardly 
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Ije expected that such a moment as this should he chosen for making 
retrenchments in the pay and allowances of the Indian Army — yet, such 
is the stubborn nature ot the minds which now preside over the aestinies 
of our eastern empire, that it has been with the greatest diihculty that 
Lord Amherst has been prevailed on not to' endanger the safety of the 
country by such a step. His Lordship’s highest recoinineiidation in the 
eyes of the Directors before he left England, is said to have been the ready 
ac-quiescence which he evinced in all their views of economy, and the 
pledges w'hich he made to run all risks of unpopularity rather than shrink 
from carrying intf) effect wdiatever orders they might intrust him with, for 
cutting down the emoluments of their servants abroad. To Ministers he was 
perhaps not the less acceptable on that account, provided he would also 
attend to their particular wishes, when they might have any to gratify, in 
the pT'omotion of friends, dependants, and relatives of men of influence 
at home, as opportunities might serve. Soon after the commencement 
of the Burmese war, some of the anticipated orders for retrenchment 
arrived, ami others quickly followed. Lord Amherst was for carrying them 
into immediate execution ; — but the Cominauder-in-Chief is said to have 
observed, that he would not answer for the fidelity of the Army if the 
attempt were made : and all the individuals connected with Government 
joining in this view, succeeded at length in persuading the Governor- 
General not to venture on so hazardous a step. One of the proposed 
reductions was, to take away from captains in command of cfunpanies the 
sum of 50 ruyiees per month, allowed to them from the earliest periods of 
the seivice, nominally for repairing arms and accoutrements of their men, 
but counted on as part of the regular pay and emoluments of their post- 
small enough at all times, but especially so when embarked in such a 
warfare as the present. There is not an officer in the whole of the Com- 
pany’s Army who would not have murmured at this. Another proposed 
retrenchment was to do away all full batta* below Benares, and, in lieu of it, 
to give a smaller sum, under the denomination of house-rent, — to the ma- 
nifest injury of those subjected to the change, ’fhere were, besides these, 
various other retrenchments proposed, in tlie pay of aides-de-camp and 
others, who have already barely enough to pay for the j)erpetual change 
of embroidered coats, which their situations oblige them to provide. All, 
however, must have originated in a spirit of the most uiiserable parsimony 
at home, and all would have been unpopular to the highest degree abroad. 

The retrenchment of the fifty rupees per month for commands of com- 
panies, had been before proposed by the Court of Directors to be 
abolished under Lord Minto and other governors ; hut they had atl inva- 
riably refused to lend themselves to such a task, until Lord Amherst un- 
dertook to do it. The objections to the proposed retrenchment of batta 
all ofl^cers below Benares, were, however, still stronger than tho.se to 
the cutting off the allowance to captains of companies. About twenty- 
uve years ago, the whole of the Indian Army was placed by Lord 
Wellesley on full batta, on condition of their finding their own quarters 
>>i whatever situation they might be placed. This was, in fact, a great 

. ' ’I’he English reader should understand that the nominal pay of an Indian , 
>mcer is trifling: to this is added half batta, full batta, and double full 
*atta, acceding to particular stations occupied, or the kind of service performed 
y the tr9op$ ; the whole of which i^ however not at all loo nuich for officer'! in 
»ui h a cUnKite and country. 
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saving of expense to the Government itself ; as they were thus enabled 
to sell off) at once, a great number of barracks, bungalows, and other 
buildings throughout the counti-y, which cost considerable sums to keep 
in constant repair for this purpose. On the faith of the permanency of 
the change introduced by Lord Wellesley, many of the Company’s offi- 
cers purchased these buildings, and some even erected others out of their 
own funds for their own use. Now, however, without even the pretence 
of public benefit from such a measure, the Court of Directors, who have 
such a “ horror of innovation” on all proper occasions, and who lament 
on others, “ the breaking up of established institutions” — propose to these 
officers a sum, as house-rent, altogether inadequate to the purpose of 
compensating them for their loss of the batta ordered to be reduced : 
and Mr. Wynne, it appears, — not doubting, perhaps, but that Lord Am- 
herst was just the man to carry such an order into effect, — approves its 
being transmitted to Bengal. Fortunately, how’ever, there was more- 
sense of discretion there, than to suffer it to be carried into immediate 
execution. We trust that all these proposed retrenchments will be with- 
drawn ; and that an increase to the pay and allowances of all branches 
of the army, but particularly the inferior ranks of officers, will be thought 
of before reductions, which could not be carried into effect without de- 
stroying the efficiency and damping the energies of those who require to 
have every encouragement to reconcile them to the duties of the service. 

The following are extracts from a letter, dated Calcutta, August 18 . 
The writer, after speaking of all commercial intercourse with Rangoon 
being suspended, and little prospect of its renewal, says — 

We have now in Calcutta, very considerable quantities of goods for Rangoon 
and the Burman Empire, but it is useless to look to that quarter. It is, at pre- 
sent, the scene of a barbarous warfare, which utterly pvevents tlie slightest 
friendly coininunicat'ua between any individuals of the two parties. 

I wish 1 could give you an idea how long this state of things would last, but it 
differs so materially, in every feature, from tlie wars we have been aceustouicil 
to, that the best informed cannot possibly judge. My last letters from Major 
' ' ■ , speak of the sturdy and obstinate resistance of the Burmese, as not 

only uneicpected, but that the general hostility of the people, their sanguinarv 
mode of warfare, and the obstacles our troops have io encounter, are of a cha- 
racter totally differing from all his previous experience. He talks of measures 
contemplated for so distant a period, that I have no hopes of commercial rela- 
tions being restored for at least six months to come. 

Much interest is, at present, excited by the movements of our troops about 
Meerut, where it is said preparations are making fur a dash at Runjeet Singh. 

All our produce is still very high. The bright prospects for cotton, in tht 
China market, preclude the chance of any considerable shipments to England. 

The rate of exchange has been expected to have risen before this time ; indeed 
we daily look to a rise, as the Company’s Treasury is completely exhausted, and 
a loan must of necessity be resorted to. 

You will scarcely credit the enormous cost of this war— -no less a sum than a 
crore of rupees is abstracted from the Treasury, monthly, for the troops alrea<h 
employed ; and if our northern provinces also engage the attention of Govern- 
ment, the want of money must soon affect the exchange. 

The following is from another letter of the same date. 

There is a rumour of an expedition again^it the Burmese on the land side, that 
is, through Chittagong; and our sapient Governor-General begins Io find they 
have begun at the wrong end, as well as at an improper time. Sir E. Paget is 
known to have publicly said, it would “ be found to be no childrens* plcy,** There 
is also a rumour of the possibility of our troops having to undergo another rah'.' 
season. The officers employed arc already sick of it, as disease is s>rcariins 
rapidly among them, and several have returned to Calcutta in ill-health. The 
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(tevastation occasioned by another rainy season would sadly increase the invalid 
list of our very best troops. 

Intelligence had reached Calcutta^ of the Burmese having evacuated 
Ramoo. This information was brought to Chittagong by two natives, 
who, in company with seventeen others, upon hearing this event from 
a Mugh woman whom they met at the Bukhalee River, on the 27th of 
July, crossed over to the fort, which, with the houses, they found en- 
tirely deserted; although from the circumstance of fires b<‘ing burning, 
and food ready dressed, it was evident the evacuation had boon recent and 
precipitate. Two of the party proceeded southward towan: • ’ti pullung, 
but saw no one. They then proceeded eastward, where li.. , ut that 
the Burmese had retired by the road over the Sonacharry i.r . iglatung 
Hill. It was generally thought at Calcutta, that the retreat nf t.ia' Burmese 
was occasioned by the alarm excited at Ava, at the failur.* cf the grand 
attack upon the British force at Rangoon, on the 1st of July, and the 
overthrow the enemy received on the 8th of that month. The force 
which had held Ramoo, was generally believed to be much better armed 
and equipi)ed than that at Rangoon. 

A party of our force, from the Vestal cruizer, visited Ramoo on the 
10th of August, and inspected the stockades there. They were three in 
number, very strongly built, and about one mile square ; in the centre of 
each a high niound was erected, as a kind of observatory or watch-tower. 
Within each stockade were sufficient barracks for the accommodation of 
ten thousand men ; but from the horrid effluvia inside, our troopa would 
not be able to occupy them during the rains. The houses the Burmese 
had erected, were dry and well built; and it was computed, that at least 
20,000 men must have been employed in the erection of the stockades 
and houses, from the shortness of time in which they had been raised. 

From a Mugh who was a prisoner in their camp, and who escaped m 
the neighbourhood of Tek Naaf, some particulars of their retreat had 
been obtained ; from which it appears, that the Rajah of Arracan, and the 
Sirdars from Ava, evacuated their respective stockades, and proceeded 
without halting by Rutnapullung to the sea beach, as far as Burdeel, 
The Mugh, during the route, heard them say, that their retreat w'as in 
consequence of an order from th«; King, who had become alarmed at 
the success of the British on this side of Rangoon. 

The ships Menton, Torch, Planet, and Cecilia, had sailed from Chit* 
tagong, on the 23d, of July, for Cheduba, with troops; as some reports 
were current, that an attempt w ould be made by the Burmese to retake 
that conquest. The Meriton had on board the brother of the Rajah of 
Tipperah, who was charged with treasonable designs. 

The latest accounts from the Sylhet frontier, w’hich reached to the Ut 
of August, mentioned, that in consequence of the position which Colonel 
Innes had occupied at Juttrypore proving very unhealthy, the force under 
bis command had dropped down the river, and taken up their quarters 
for the remainder of the wet season in the vicinity of Budderpoor, where 
6ie situation w^as more elevated and healthy. The first division of gun- 
boats had joined the ColoneFs force, bnt it appears that the enemy had 
not ventured to leave his hills and fastnesses on marauding excursions, 
w he had formerly been in the habit of doing. 

The Bhopalpore accounts mention an affair between a -detachment 
nnder Captain Dewaal^of the 60th Regiment, N. I., and the adherents 
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of Koonur Ciiyn^Sing, the ex*chief of Nursinglmr, on the 24th of July, 
in which the latter with eighty of his followers were slain. It appearsi 
therefore, by this, that it is perfectly in accordance with British Justice* 
to make “ Ex Chief s'* of the native princes, and then to put them to 
the sword, if perchance they dislike the appellation, and give the prefer- 
ence to the ancient titles and possessions of their forefathers. The friends 
of legitimacy and hereditary rule, strain at gnats when their interests 
are threatened, but can swallow camels when blind obedience is advan- 
tageous to their worldly prospects. 

Many of the details of the affair at Ramoo have been already laid 
before the public : but the following extract of a private letter, from 
Calcutta, contains some particulars worth adding. 

Lieut. Kenneth pampbell, of the 23d Regiment, N. I., behaved with great 
heroism at the fatal battle of Ramoo, if it could be called a battle, where some 
three or four hundred sepoys, with six European officers, were abandoned by 
those who ought to have reinforced them, and literally overwhelmed by about 
25,000 Burmese. The only officers saved were, Ideuts. Campbell, Codrington, 
and Scott. The former owed his life t<» his knowledge of swimming on bis back : 
he dashed into a rapid river, and swimming low in the water, he thus protected 
himself from the showers of bullets that flew around him ; one ball passed through 
his hat, another through his coat, another wounded him on the knee slightly, and 
another in the leg. He had the colours of his regiment bound roniid his body, 
and lost them in swimming across the river. It appears, that he and Lieut. 
Codrington alternately had command of the Piquet Guard, and had more severe 
duty than any others. The hair-breadth escapes that ('odrington had, are 
quite romantic : the (lectncss of his horse, and his being able to swim, were In', 
chief protection. A more sanguinary affair has scarcely ever occurred than this 
of Ramoo, The use the Burmese made of their victory is horrible to relate ; let 
one instance suffice: poor Captain Trueman, of the 20th Regiment, wounded 
and disarmed, supported himself against a tree; a Burmese horseman rode up to 
him, dismounted from hisdiorse, and regardless of the entreaties of the wouudeil 
soldier, deliberately levelled bis musket at him, and shot hiiii dead. It is said, 
that all the heads, hands, and feet of the slain, were sent to Amarapuora, to orna- 
ment the King of Ava’s Palace ! It is to be hoped, that some investigation will 
take place into the conduct of those who, being importuned for reinforcements, 
took three days to consider of it, before they were sent ; or rather, that some in- 
sestigation will take place into the general conduct of the managers of the war; 
of the state of the army in the lower provinces of Bengal ; of the defences of the 
eastern frontier, &c., when the proclamation «)f war was published; and of the 
state of things, geuerally, when the Conimander-iii-Chief arrived here by Dawk, 
from the upper provinces. 

The epidemic fever before adverted to as prevailing in Calcutta and 
other parts of Bengal, had not ceased , and it. was estimated that three- 
fourths of the population, Native and European, had been affected by it. 
The disease was attended with intense head- ache, violent pains in the 
limbs, and red i^jflammatory eruptions over the body. When these 
symptoms, which lasted about three or four dairs, departed, they were 
succeeded by extreme langour and debility. Whole families were suf- 
fering under the complaint, and in many houses scarcely a servant wa- 
left to attend the sick. 

Since writing the preceding, accounts from Chediiba, of the 10th of 
August, announce, that considerable alarm had been excited among the 
inhabitants of the north-east corner of the island, by the appearance ol a 
Burmese force on the opposite shore of Rainree. The enemy erected a 
stockade, and were supposed to be meditating a descent on Cheduba, 
for the purpose of seizing and carrying off the inhabitants. The Hastings 
frigate weighed anchor in consequence, and sto^ towards tlie position 
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occupied by the enemy, and anchored abreast of it, at a short distance 
from the shore. The launch and the row-boat, with an IS and 12 
pounder carronado in each, and two cutters, Avere sent to examine 
the coast, and take soundings ; and as they approached the shore tlie 
enemy opened a heavy but ill-directed fire, which Avas soon silenced by 
the boats. The frigate then Aveighed, and anchored Avithin about 500 
yards of the enemy’s stockade, upon Avhich a lieaA^ fire Avas opened, and 
its occupants obliged to retreat into an adjacent ju/igle. I’his result had 
restored })erfect confidence among the natives, Avho had been conciliated 
by the comrnanding-ofticer of our troops. The 40th regiment was stated 
to be very sickly, about one-fburth of the men being upon the sick list. 
A detachment of European artillery, and the three remaining companies 
of the 40th regiment, had arrived at Cheduba, bringing with them a 
su])ply of treasure and comniissariat stores. 

MADItAS. 

Among other letters that have reached ua from Madras is one of a lato 
date, September 18, Avhich contains some comments that will at least 
show the state of feeling among one portion of the community, as to pass- 
ing events. It should be stated that no recent alterations having been 
made in the state of the laAV, as it regards the press at Madras, it is still 
under a strict censorship: and nothing can appear in tlic papers there 
Avithout the previous sanction of the Chi(*f Secretary of Oovernnumt, to 
Avliuin the duty of censorship is intnisted. During the period tliat Mr. 
Elliott was Governor of Madras, any rellections, however gross and iiii- 
fmnded in truth, which might imply disapprobation of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings in Bengal, Avere permitted to be freely printed — the 
latter being no personal favourite of the former ; at the same time, that 
AA’hatever contained the slightest insinuation against any individual en- 
joying the Governor’s favour at Madras, Avas not permitted to appear in 
the papers of that settlement. Whether the present Governor, Sir Thomas 
Munro, has taken any personal interest in the direction of tlu; press there, 
or Avhether it is left entirely to the Censor to manage as he may, AA^e are 
not aware ; but it seems that they have still, as formerly, no olyections to 
lulnt, at Madras, matters reflecting on the authorities in Bengal : Avhile 
not a word tliat should censure the authorities at Madras, Avould be suf- 
fered to appear there, although these in turn might no doidjt be freely 
printed at Calcutta Such is the freedom of the press, Avhich is most 
acceptable to the Governors in India, a freedom which admits of their cir- 
culating any thing they please against others, but AAdiibh Avill not suffer 
any thing'to be said against themselves. It has accordingly happened, 
that at this same place, Madras, AA^here, but a few months before, a book- 
seller was absolutely afraid to sell openly and ])ublicly a certain Nuiii- 
her of the Quarterly IlevicAv, because it contained a Prospectus of the 
Oriental Herald, the Censor has permitted the papers of the Presidency 
to publish a full report of the debate in the House of Commons, on the 
^ibject of the Indian Press ! ! — In the year 1819, a meeting was held at 
Madras to prepare an address to Lord Hastings, thanking him forgiving 
the Indian Press its freedom. It was attended by British judges, and 
officers, civil and military, of the highest rank and character. But Mr, 
^ffiott, then the Governor, would not allow a report of its debate to be 
published : so that it was sent up to Calcutta, after being struck out by 
OnwJal/feraW, rc/.4, U • 
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the Censor at Madras, and first published there. Now, however, a debate 
in the Commons, as full of censure on the Bengal authorities of the pre- 
sent day, as the former was of admiration addressed to the authorities of 
the then existing period, is permitted to appear without curtailment or 
abbreviation. Such are the caprices of censorship — to-day, permitting 
nothing to he printed : to-morrow, admitting all. 

The letter from Madras, dated September 1 8th, in advertence to this 
subject, has the following remarks : — 

I read in lo-day’s Mmlras Gazettey the debate in the House of Commons, on the 
presentment of your i»ctitiou by Mr. Lainblon; from his very able statement uf 
your ease, I eolleetthat you hadheeu some time previous aware of the suppression 
of the Calcutta Journal, and of the cruel tivatmont which poor Arnot has expe- 
ricnc('d. For this reason f am most impatient to see the succeedin';; Numbers of 
tlu* Onontal Ileruld, to rcatl your comments on this continuation of the persecu- 
tion of you, till ough the medium of your luopcrty, and all those intrusted with its 
manai'cmeiit. 

What would I not give if I could have been an invisible witness of the ctFect of 
your exposure of Mr. Ailam’s defence on that honourable personage, if anion;^>,t 
those virtues which his flatterers have so jirofusedly ascribed to him, he happens to 
number any i.ense of shame, or of regret, for the commiasiou of an act ol’tjraimy, 
scarcely paralleled, certainly not exceeded, in the annuls of British Indian 
History. They must have been ready to sink into the earth, on beholding how 
conleuiptihle he must apjicar in the eyes of every Briton, of every lover of 
justice and freedom, who has read your examination of his defence : — you have 
left him not a leg to stand on, nor any means of escape from that odium, which 
is oure, sooner or later, to oveitake the man who avails himself of the temporary 
possession of jiowcr, to disgrace, by the exercise of a legalized lyraimy, the free 
country wliith giue him birth. 

Flvcii some of Mr. Adam’s supporter'! here, admit that liis descending to sin-h 
n pamphlet in defence of his conduct is an awkward circumstance, considering 
his high station: and 1 see fjjat even his schoolfellow, Mr. Denman, could not 
refrain from pronouncing his conduct to you, to ])i op})ressive, cruel, and unjust; 
it must he the award of every unprejudiced Kuglishman. I observe that Mr. 
Canning says, he should not he more astonished to hear that Lord Amherst 
liad turned a tigei, than he was to hear it asserted that he had become a tyrant. 
Perhaps the gifted .Secretary deems him. too weak to play the tyrant : fur it is well 
known, that his estimate of the talent of our titled Viceroy is somewhat of the 
lowest. Be this as it may, 1 thiuk the lion. Secretary, with all his eminent en- 
dowments, will find it ditlicult to reconcile the Inte conduct of Lord Amherst to 
poor Arnot (which he has yet to learn) with that exlraonlinary meekness and 
mildness, which he has with his usual eloquence described as characteristic of 
his disposition. 

1 have heard from Mr. Arnot, myself, by a letter dated in July last. In that 
letter he tells me, tliat Sir Stamford Raffles had been so deeply impressed with a 
feeling of commiseration for the hardship of his case, loathe had addressed a 
Memoiial on the subject in his behalf, to the Supreme Government, which Mr. 
Arnot forwarded from Fvedgeree, on liis return therefrom Bcncoolen after flu' 
destruction of the Varney (of which you have ere this heard ;) with a respectful 
letter from himself. In reply, he received a laconic letter from Mr. Secretary 
Bayley, informing l»im that “ the Government saw no reason to alter its detenni- 
nation resyirtai(i him ; ami if he were found in India after the Isi of Septemher, 
legal mcasin es would he resorted /», to remove him from the country.’* “ 1 hey aie 
now,” say’s poor Arnot, “ going to resort to legal measures; aud after having 
caused me to suffer illegal imprisonment, illness (he had the jaundice at Ben- 
coolen, owing to the climate aud depression of spirits), deprivation of property, 
and every thing in short hut death ; their vengeance is still uusatiated, and tlu-y 
are resolved that 1 shall drain to the very dregs the bitter draught of Trans- 
inission !” 

Doctor Mnstoii, who is still in charge of your Journal, he having sworn that lie 
was the sole proprietor, in order to satisfy the scruples of Government, who had 
declared that no license should be granted to any paper in which you had a 
idiarc, had offered Mr, Arnot 400 rupees per month, to returu to the coucenh 
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and endeavoured to obtain permission for him to remain for that purpose ; but the 
Government would iu)t hear of it. So much for the amiable mildnesSt the 
fostering gentleness, of Lord Amherst’s disposition ! 

We are curious to learn here, whether Mr. Canninjy will admit that his Lord- 
ship has not proved himself capable of withstanding the corrupting inlluence of 
power; — or whether he will defend him on the plea that his amiable iveakness 
has unhap])ily led him to confide too implicitly in the judgment of the members 
of the Council, whose greater local experience he naturally thought, fjhould make 
them (being all, of course, honourahle men”) safe guides. But then, in this 
case, what becomes of the character of his “ good gentle” ffieiid, Mr. Adam, 
whom he is abo, it seems, desirous to defend ? If, however, he is hard ])ushed, 

I presume, that the Commoner must be sacrificed to the Peer — for sacrificed he 
must be; since, if Mr. Canning deserts him, Mr. Wynne, albeit well disposed 
to carry him through the straits, into which his misconduct has forced him, must 
of necessity desert him, unless he niagnanimou'ily resolves to break a lanec even 
with his Ministerial co-acljutor and official predecessor, in behalf of his friend, 
ill order to avert that sad calamity, the second fall of. Adam. 

But you will, no doubt, so(Ai see Mr. Ariiot himself in England; and Ido 
sincerely hope and believe, that the treatment he has experienced will slrcngtheti, 
in a wonderful <Iegree, your case, and lead at last to the abolition of a power, 
the existence of which is a disgrace to British Legislation. 

Ollier letters from Madras state, that a change liad taken place in 
the weather ; sonic very refreshing showers having fallen about the mid- 
dle of August. The scones of distress witnessed at Madras during the 
drought are described in these letters as extremely distressing. Many ot 
the up-country villagers who had come to Madras for relief, had died 
in the streets from actual starvation, notwithstanding the exertions 
made in their behalf by the local Government, as well as by the opulent 
and philanthropic residents of Madras. To relieve the distress of these 
poor creatures, who had been driven from their liomcs by the failure of 
the usual rains, very active measiire.s w'ere set on foot by the Government. 
They were stated to amount to ‘20,000 persons, and the Committee of the 
Monegar Choultry received express oiders to extend the charity of that 
Institution to the poor sufferers. The most judicious steps were imme- 
diately taken by that Committee, and the whole of them were supplied by 
food provided at four different depots outside the town, for such of 
them as wtic unable to work, and by labour provided by tlio su[)erintcrid- 
ing and civil engineer, for those who w'cre capable of doing it. The 
wianagemcnt of each of these different divisions bad been placed under the 
superintendence of twm or three respectable gentlemen. The first of them 
commenced on the 2‘2d July, under the charge of Messrs. Vansonifren, 
l^raddock, and Johnson. In addition to these, several other dei)ot8 had 
been formed by the humanity of the Government, calculated to afford 
food for at least 2000 persons daily. 

SEAT OF WAR AT RAIJGOON. 

By the ship York, Captain Talbot, which is the latest arrival from 
India, we have had the good fortune to receive a letter from a friend who 
had recently returned to Madras, from Rangoon, wdicrc he had been om- 
piuyed on the expedition against the Biirmese, and had therefore the 
best opportunities of learning the real state of affairs on the spot. His 
letter is dated on the 19th of September, on the night of which the York 
Jjailcd from Madras, and is therefore of the latest date from that quarter. 
Hie following are extracts of the most important parts of it ; — 

Having just corue from the seat of the war, into which our new [Government 
U2 
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ha? pi angled the country, you will, perhaps, expect that I should give you some 
information as to our operations, and the probability of its duration or result. 

As to the duration of the war, I think it will be at least two years. Up to the 
last accounts, our troops had not advanced from Rangoon, nor can they ever 
proceed to Ava by that route ; but it was said that the Prince of Prome, (the heir 
apparent I believe) was advancing to attack our force at Rangoon, with 70,000 
men. That he will he repulsed with dreadful slaughter if he does, there can be 
no doubt; for the Burmahs cannot, with any odds, stand before our troojis, 
thanks to their discipline and valour, and none at all to the political sagacity 
of our Governor General : there is therefore no fear of actual defeat. 

For the rest, the war has been most injudiciously entered into, and carried on 
hitherto in a manner equally injudicious. Hostilities were decided on in December 
(or earlier) of the last year, 1H23 ; and some pilot vessels were then armed and 
sent down with troops to the Naaf river, as you will have seen by the Calcutta 
Papers. From the same source you will have learnt that war was even then de- 
cided on; but notliiog was done until March last, when a formal declaration 
of war was published, and an expedition ordered from Bengal and this place 
to Rangoon, just at the period when the proximity of the rainy season rendered 
it impossible that the ships could reach the place before it set in. This accord- 
ingly happened, and 'the result has been that the Company has been put to an 
cnoYmous expense, for no good pur))Ose ; as up to the last accounts, our troops 
•were not five miles in advance of Rangoon, whilst we have lost many (though 
fewer by far than might have been expected,) by sickness, and it is now well 
known, that the army can never advance to Ava from that place, there being no 
roads ; whilst boats only can make a passage up the river, and that by tracking 
great part of the way. 

As for the capture of Rangoon, it would have been taken as easily had we 
delayed the attack on it for six. months. It is said that a royal salute was fired 
in Calcutta, for the capture of this place; if so, never was the Honourable Com- 
pany’s powder more foolishly wasted— for uonc-gun privateer might have driven 
the Burmahs out of the place; they made in fact no defence, nor had they the 
means of making any. 

An expedition, it is said, is planned again.st Mergui, which is on the coast, to 
the eastward of the entrance of Rangoon river ; this expedition is to sail from 
Rangoon. Ships are still going from hence with troops to Chittagong and Ran- 
goon, and the King’s Royals are about to embark for Bengal, in the Indiamcuiii 
the roads, to proceed from thence, 1 suppose, to the *S. K. frontier. 

The expense of the war is enoriiious ; and it is diflicult to conceive what end 
Lord Amherst proposes to accomplish by it ; the mere possession of a Choiikee 
in the Naaf, could never surely be deemed of suflicient con.sequeuce to render it 
necessary, for the value of it, to expend so much blood and treasure; the mere 
punishment of Burman aggression and insult could never require it; for to elfect 
this, it was only necessary first to get the European residents in the Burmaii 
doiuiiiion.s quietly removed from the country, and then we might have visited 
them vvith our vengeance, either at Rangoon, or by extending our south-eastern 
frontier, without going the length of invading the whole country with a view to 
its ultimate conquest, and uddidou to our already unwieldy empire in the East, 
which now, notwithstanding the modest language of the proclamation, seems to 
be intended. 

You will sec in the paners, statements affirming that the Burmahs arc fast 
coming in to claim Britisn protection, and reside under the British flag. Place 
no faith wlnatever in such assertions ; for they are unfounded in fact ! Nor is 
our sy.stem of warfare likely tiX produce this effect. It is true, we send out prorla-’ 
matioiis, otfering protection, and guaranteeing safety ; but in all the stockades 
we have yet captured, no quarter has been shown : on the contrary, every Bur- 
mah, resisting or non-res'isltng-— armed or unarmedr—u as been bayoneted or 

PUT TO THE sword! 

It is said, indeed, that military force has hitherto prevented the peaceable iu- 
habitauts from returning to their deserted habitations ; and it is hence inferred 
that when the military force is subdued, the only obstacle to their return beinif 
removed, they will flock in by thousands. Jt is to be hoped it will be so ; but if 
should turn out that they have been restrained from (oming back, by the terror 
which our butchering mode of warfare is calculated to excite ; in that case, 
their return is more improbable than ever: because if they have encountered 
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all the horror of disea‘'>c and famine during the rainy season, is it not proba- 
ble that in the fine weather they will be still loss anxious to incur any danger 
fur the sake of that shelter which they have done without during the wet season ? 

It was said that Sir Edward Paget, who was up the country when war was 
declared, is at variance with Lord Amherst as to the policy of that measure ; but I 
hear now, that he is about to assume the command of what may be termed, with 
reference to the Rangoon force, the northern army marching from Chittagong. 

Sir Archibald Campbell commands at Rangoon — he is not much liked by the 
officers: — in fact, when I left, a general spiritof dissatisfaction prevailed amongst 
them, partly owing to disappointment at the impossibilty of advancing from Ran- 
goon, and the evident inutility of their coming there at all; and partly owing to 
the wavering and indecisive measures of the (.ieneral, which disgusted everybody ; 
besides which, he is said to have spoken somewhat contemptuously of the native 
troops, which gave of course great offence to the officers of their corps. 

BOMBAY. 

The most interesting portions of our intelligence from this Presidency 
have been embodied in the article on the Bench, the Bar, and the Press of 
Bombay ; but since that article has been printed off, we have learnt some few 
particulars connected with the event therein described, which wiJJ bo 
added here. There are one or two other facts, however, unconnected with 
these, to which wo are desirous of adverting, before entering on the addi- 
tional details alluded to. 

We have had frequent occasion to remark that the present Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, does not number among his virtues, any over- 
llow of sympathy with the sufferings of the natives, or any excess of zeal 
in (he advocac.y of their rights and privileges, when oi)poscd to tliose of 
Euroj)oans. I’lierc are some persons who are more easily moved by on 
anecdote than an argument, and for tlmir lienefit we relate the following, 
premising that^ we do not gather it from the Bombay Papers, where 
such a story could only be told with a bias and a colouring which wc are 
not disposed to give it; but from a source likely to be quite as accurate, 
and much more impartial. 

It is said that on a recent occasion, the following scene occurred within 
the precincts of the Government House at Parell, the country-seat of 
tlie Governor of Bombay, at the distance of seven or eight miles from 
the town and fort: A Parsee coachman was seated on the box of his 
master’s vehicle, in waiting, in the Compound, or grounds before the house, 
when an Aide-de-camp of Governor J'llphinstonc, just starting in his gig 
fer town, either because the way lmp})ened to be obstructed by tlu^ coacli 
m question, (the coach, not of a Parsee master, but of an English one) 
or without such a feeble excuse, indulged himself by lashing the unoffend- 
ing native with his whip. That blows thus dealt out with no sparing 
baud upon one who had given no cause of offence, should l)e received with- 
out a murmur, could hardly be expected : an altercation accordingly 
took place, which led to a repetition of the blows before so unjustly given ; 
till at length the spirit of the Parsee being roused to resistance, he dis- 
mounted from his box, and by words or blows prevailed upon the 
Aide-de-camp to get out of his gig, and meet him on erpial terms. 
Ibe Parsee put himself in an attitude for deciding the quanel pugllisti- 
ealiy; the officer, not wanting in courage though deficient in kindness, 
squared his arms to meet him ; and a contest with the fists took jilace, in 
which it was said the hardy and brawny arms of the humble coachman 
proved more than a match for the fairer and more delicate muscles of the 
Aide-de-camp. The result was the signal and entire defeat of the latter. 
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It is added, that this “pitched battle” drew the attention of tlie Governor 
himself, who witnessed the closing scene of it from his verandah; and, as 
it was not to be borne for a moment that a low native should defend him- 
self from the assault, however unprovoked, of a high European, the armed 
sepoys and jemmadars, that surround the Government House in sufHcioiit 
numbers, were ordered to take the “insolent” Parsee who had “dared” to 
defend liimself, before the Magistrates in Bombay. He was accordingly 
hurried off to await his doom. 

It happened, however, that the case came before Mr. Meriton, Super- 
intendent of Marine, at Bombay, and one of the sitting Aldermen, who 
sat as a Magistrate on the bench of the Recorder’s Court. Mr. Meriton, 
We believe, is no great favourite with any class ; and still least of all 
with that class ovei which he especially presides, the Bombay Marine, it 
having been his constant practice to sacrifice the rights and interests of 
this ill-paid, and worse equipped, force, to considerations of economy 
pressed by the Directors at home, and in many cases most injudiciously 
carried into effect, to the great injury of the public service, and the 
wrong of the whole body affeeh'd by such changes. But a man may he a 
tyrant, as a sea-captain, where he has none to control him, and a jii^i 
man, as a ineinher of a bench, where tlunx- arc superiors to revise liis 
decisions ; a man, in short, may lie a bad Superintendent of Marine and 
a good Magistrate* at the same time. Be this as it may, the particular in- 
stance of Mr. Merihm’sjustioc which wc have to relate, will speak for itself. 

When the case came before him, he inquired minutely into the facts, 
and having ascertained from the English otlicer’s own admission, that 
the first act of aggres.sion was on his own part, ho dismissed the Parsec 
immediately ; observing that ho had no power to punish men who merely 
defended themselves from the assaults of others, whether they WTre black 
or w'hitc ; and adding that though the English oliicer had no grounds on 
which he could proceed against the Parsee, ho waus not equally certain ot 
the absence of siu-h grounds, if the Paiscc thought proper to proceed 
against the officer, w’hich, if he should hereafter determine on doing; he 
would 110 doubt obtain justice. 'Ihe jioor coachman, however, was con- 
tent with escaping punishment, — and thus was established another signal 
triumph of law and equity over arbitrary power and brute force. 

AVe may observe here, that 'wc have no personal or vindictive motive to 
gratify in reciting this anecdote. AVe give it as w’c have heard it from 
tliosc to whom the facts have been directly communicated from Bombay; 
and if there should he any trifling inaccuracies in the details (of which, 
hoivever, we are not aware), the facts are beyond doubt true in substance, 
and their issue such as we have described. It is no pleasing task to 
record the insulting aggre.ssion of the strong : but it is a high gratifica- 
tion to be able to record, that justice has been done to the weak. Such 
decisions as these, if repeated wherever similar aggressions occur, w’onkl 
do more to win the attachment of the natives to the exercise of Britisli 
power, than any other scheme that could be devised ; and if this were 
the general character of such decisions, there would be no alarm on the 
subject of a Free Press : — its only task would then be, to praise the jus- 
tice of the system by wdiich the natives were ruled : but if the facts he 
otherwise, its duty ivoiild be of another description ; and this is the true 
reason wdiy the press is so hateful in the eyes of all evil-doers, in every 
quarter of the globe. 
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We pass from this subject to the case of Mr. Fair, the Editor of tlio 
Bombay Gazette, who has been transported without tiial from that 
island, at the instance of the Judges! In the article inserted in an 
earlier part of ovir present Number, the principal facts of this (‘ase are 
detailed. We shall add here, those which have sul)sc(pieiitly come to 
our knowledge, giving extracts from letters coming from individuals 
who espouse opposite sides of the case, and thei^ offering a few remarks 
on the whole. The following is from a late letter, dated the 9th of 
.September, which arrived by tlie Lonachy the last ship from that port : 

The spirit of hostility, evinced by the Bar and tlicir friends against the 
Bench, has by no means abated, and is carried to such lengths botli in and out of 
Court, that it will be iinpossihle for things to go on thus nmeh lf)iiger, unless 
the. \dvocate-(leneral, and perhaps two or three other of the banisters, aie 
removed. Kvery opportunity is watched by them to caNtl,’ lo irritate, atid if pos- 
sible to entrap the Judges, at which times they always take care to have all their 
party assembled, as if they came there to see the Bench in-.nltc«l. Fortunately, 
ilic two Judges agree most cordially oti all points. The Gazette newspaper ha.s 
all along leant very strongly to the side of the barristers ; and in fact, the iej>orts 
of the procceiliiigs in Court are sent to it by themselves, 'fbe editor of that )i;g>er, 
Mr. Fair, has lieen ordered home, and has embarked on the H. C. S. Loiufiniy \ia 
Bengal and (diina, the (iovennnent not being able to compel any other ship to 
take him ; and he declining to give security to go borne within three months by a 
I'loo trader. He sailed from Bombay on the 7th of September. 

Of the principal fact here alleged, and to which indeed all Ibe sul)- 
spquciit proceedings may be traced — tin* hostility between tlui Bench and 
the Bar —there is no doubt entertained by any one : and if the conduct of 
llie latter be, as it is here described, it is disgraceful to their body. Their 
making the Press, too, a vehicle for their particular versions of reports, is 
altogether unpardonable. But this only adds another proof to the. many 
given before, that privileged presses boused for bad and mischievous 
])urpnsos, by whoever can conimaiul them : and that the only cure for 
this is rivalry, competition, and such an entire freedom of discussion and 
publication, as shall leave no room for any hope of success to tbo.se who 
would deceive the public by false and garbled statements. This is the 
only true remedy; and until this be apjdied, the evil will never dis- 
appear. Wc proceed to give aii extract of another letter received by the 
same occasion, and bearing date the 8th of Se])temher. It is as follows : 

Mr. Fair, Editor of the Rombaij Gnzeltey has just li ft tins Presidency in the 
II.C. S. Capt. Sotheby, for England, via Bengal and (’hina— a most 
enviable trip, liad it been voluntary ; in Ids case it is the reverse, as he has been 
ordered home by this Government without trial, for ha\ing j'uhlished in the 
(iaxeltCy a CANDin and JUDinous * statement of a conversation that took place in 
the Supreme Court here, between the Bench and Bar, who cordially hate each 
other, and which the former i.s pleased to term a false and distorted statement, 
tending to bring the Court into contempt. Mr. Fair, who is well known and 
universally esteemed in Bombay, is accused of having favoured the Bar .side of 
the (jucstion, and of having coloured it accordingly in his rej'ort ; and the ( oiirt 
being detei'mined to wreak their vengeance on some oue,^ a complaint was sent in 
to Governnieiit, the result of which was, that poor I'air fell a victim to tin* cause, 
of truth, 3 and was ordered to embark for the United Kingdom forthwith. The 
1 UBLic 4 have taken it up, and I dare say it will soon be brought before the. pro|)cr 


t These terms are not warranted by the documents that wc have seen, 

* This is assuming more than the case appears to us to Justify.' 

3 The truth of the report, published by Mr. Fair, w as imjieaclied, and this was 
the essence of the dispute. 

^ We are glad to hear that Bombay has a public— .since Bengal is declared to 
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tribunal at home \ for a more arbitrary exercise of power never existed under llic 
uiobt despotic guvenuuent. 

Here we have evidently the sentiments of writers who think very dif- 
ferently on this transaction; and without going the whole length of 
cither, we can gather enough from both to show, that the transportation of 
the Editor was an act, for which there was not the slightest political neces- 
sity (as indeed there never can be); which the Judges ought never to have 
asked ; and to which the Whig Governor, Mr. Elphinstone, ought never 
to have assented. 

It is said, indeed, that the Judge, Sir Charles Chambers, asked only 
an apology, and did not insist on the transportation of the individual. 
But, even an apology was not the proper thing to be asked. What apo- 
logy, indeed, could or ought to satisfy any Court for so gross a breach of 
justice, as publishing a wilfully false and perverted account of its pro- 
ceedings? This is not merely an ollencc to the Judge, it is a wrong done 
the whole community, and no apology to the Judge ought to be received 
as a sufficient atonement. Now, eitlicr the offence committed by Mi- 
Fair was really and truly a legal offence, or it was not. If the former, 
ho should have been committed, or proceeded against “ by due course of 
law ;” if the latter, it was absurd to ask an apology, which no man can 
be cither morally or legally bound to give, when he has committed no 
offence: so that in cither case the Judges wore decidedly wrong. 

But what shall we say of the Government? Wo have already said, 
and we again repeat, that their meanness in sacrificing Mr. Fair, was 
altogether contcinptihle ; and shows them to he as deficient in courage, as 
they were in justice. Why did not Mr J']lphinstone suppress the 
bay Gazette^ — as Mr. John Adam, whom “ every body praised,” and 
“ whose popularity nothing could exceed,” ' and las worthy successor 
Lord Amherst, who “ leant on Mr. Adam as his principal staff,” had clone 
tlie Calcutta Journal'l Why did ho not do this? — The answer is 
plain. The Gazette was the property of Mr. Francis Warden, a inoni- 
ber of the Govornmont, the security of whose property was of course to 
be respected ! In the consultations which took ])l.ace on tliis subject in 
the Bombay Council, we find, however, Mr. Warden taking the right, 
because the just side, in tliis matter, and voting against the transporta- 
tion of Mr. Fair, in which it is said he was supported by Sir Charles 
Colville ; while Mr. Goodwin, of v.’hom we hear one excellent trait of 
character, that he respects the rights of the natives, as far as the prejudi- 
cial influence of the service to which he belongs will permit, voted for 
the banishment, believing it to be an act necessary to maintain the dig- 
nity of the Court ; and Mr. Elphinstone — the AVhig Governor”— the 

liberal-minded Pinglishman” — the ‘‘ abolishcro/ the Censorship” — the 
twenty other fine things -uhich those who believed in the sincerity of his 
])rolessions have called him, gave his casting vote to this arbitrary and 
despotic, measure ! For him, therefore, there is no excuse ; thty fate ot 
Mr. Fair was in liis single hands; with him alone rested the decision of 
this great question, whether a British subject should be punished with- 

havc none •. and still more glad to find they have taken up the causeof the injured 
Editor, against those ^vllo ha^c Kanislied him. 

' See the adiuii able Analysis of these ffdlacies, in the article on fioverrior 
Eli)hinsti«ie and Governor-General Adam, by an Old English Bencher— Oriental 
Herald, \ol. iii. p. 521. 
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out trial or not : and to \\\s lasting disgrace he preferred the former. It 
was bad enough in a British Judge to ask, but it was w’orse tor a pre- 
tetded friend of freedom, and a Whig Governor, to accede to such a 
measure : and whenever the friends of Mr. Elphinstone shall venture 
again to talk of his liberal principles, let the recollection of this act of 
transporting an Englisliman without trial, be an answer to all their pre- 
tensions. We are aware, that we shall be charged with inconsistency, 
as we have often been before, for censuring at one time, the very indivi- 
dual that we have praised at another. Let it be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the inconsistency is in those who profess one thing at one time, 
and practice differently at another. It is because we cannot stoop to 
the same pliability and change, that our stubborn attachment to’ princi- 
ples and not to persons, our regard for measures and not for men, sub- 
jects us to the charge of seeming inconsistency, when in truth, inflexibi- 
lity would be a more appropriate term. * 

The only other event of public interest which we have learnt from 
Bombay, is the discharge of Lieut. Fenwick, the report of whose trial for 
l!ie murder of a Bheel Chief w’as given in our last. The prisoner w'as 

^ Since the above, we have seen in theMurnini; Chronicle of 27th ult., the 

whole of the correspondence that passed between the Bombay Goverjunent ainl 
Mr. Fair. We regret that it is impossible at the late. ]>crio(l of our writing this, to 
include it in our present Number, as the perusal of all the letters has rather cou- 
lirmed than altered <)»ir opinion on the subject. That there were omissions and 
colourings in the. rcporte<l procecdinii's of the Supreme Court, in the Pajier edited 
by Mr. Fair, calculated to aflect the reputation of the. dmlges, there does not 
ajipear to us to he any room to <loul)t. Jhit if this was a lej^al ijflence, there was 
also a legal remedy ; and if it was not a leiral oHence, the Judges had no right to 
ask for punishment. T/teir conduct in appealing to the stronj;' arm of arbitrary 
]iiuver, rather than the open protection of tlie law, every Englishman must con- 
demn. But the conduct of Governor Eljdiinstone Is still more reprehensible ; 
and wc certainly think, with the writer of one of the letters before quoted,, that 
“ a more arbitrary exercise of despotic power, never existetl.’* 

Mr. Arnot was scut from Calcutta, via Bencoolen, with a further chance of 
>isitiug the Eastern Islands also before he reached England. Mr. Fair is sent 
from Bombay, via Calcutta and China, so that he will circumnavigate half the 
glulie before he reaches home ; and this too, as a prisoner on board ship, under 
circumstances of the most aggravating description. AVe arc glad to find that he 
has protested against the measure, and that he contemplates proceedings in 
Englaml— where, in whatever manner he may seek his remedy, he has our best 
wishe.s for success, AVe have only room at present for the last letter of the col- 
lection, written on hoard the II. C. S. London, in Bombay Harbour, and dated 
bept. 7, 1821 ; as follows : — 

‘‘ To James Parish, Esq. Secretary to Government. 

Sin, — Following the orders of Government, and the warrants of the Honour- 
able the Governor, of the 1st instant, to the Senior Magistrate of Police, and the 
(’oimnander of the H. (k S. Ijondon, 1 am now a prisoner on hoard that ship : and 
although I have considered it desirable on e\cry account, not to offer any sort of 
resistance to the authority of Government, or to raise any question of law at this 
place, which might disturb the peace of society, 1 should be wanting in justice 
to myself, were 1 not thus to avow my belief that the wliole of the proceedings 
against me on this unfortunate occasion are illegal, and more particularly my 
transmission to the (biited Kingdom in a ship not bound direct to that quarter. 
I desire, therefore, to enter iny protest against those proceedings before I leave 
tins harbour, lest silence should be construed into an acquiescence in tbeir pro- 
pviety, and operate to my prejudice hereafter, in the endeavours which it will he 
my duty to make, to ohialn redress from the proper authorities in England, for the 
nijnries which 1 consider myself to have suffered, and to be still sutfering, from 
the acts in qucstioui I have the Uououjr to be, Sir, your most ohedieut*sci vant, 
y C. J. Fair.” 
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found guilty of the murder, but recommended to mercy on the ground of 
his inexperience (as if every man entering the army, had not sufliciont 
experience to know, tliat the murder of prisoners in cold blood wis a 
crime) ; but certain questions arose, as to the jurisdiction of the Court, 
and other points which w^cre reserved for the decision of the Bench, and 
subsequently moved in arrest of judgment. The report given in the 
-Bombay Papers of these objections, and the decision made on them, are 
as follows : — 

- The points reserved by the Court during the trial, and which were subsequently 
.moved in arrest of judgment, were — 

1st, Whether the j urisdiction was proved as laid iTitheindiclmcnt, i. c. \>hetlier 
tlie surrender had been committed within the territory of a native prince in India, 
In alliance with the Govermnent of Uombay ? 

■ 2d. Whetlnu' there was evidence to prove. Lieut. Fenniek a British subject ? 

. .'Id. Whether as Uk this indictment the Court had jurisdiction under the 2(]lh 
(iCO. III. cap. f)7 2‘), uhiclj makes the seivanl*. of tlu; Company, ami all other 

of his Majesty’s subjects resident in India, amenable to the Courts of Oyer .and 
Terminer, and gaol delivery in the Britisli setilements in India, for nmnlcrs, 
fcloniefij &c. done by them in any of the countries (u* parts of Asia, Africa, or 
America, beyond the Cape of (iootl Hope, to the Straits <jf Magellan, witlun the 
limits of the exclusive trade of the said United (‘ompauy ? 

As to the first jKiint, the ( oiirt held that tin re was no legal ami admissible 
evidence that the murder had been committed within the tcrnttirics of a native 
prince, in alliance with the Gov eminent of Bombay. Tbe treaty of nllianec with 
the Guieowar was said to he in wiiting; but tbere could lie no other evidence of 
that treaty admitted, except the treaty itself, which had not been produced. The 
evidence adduced was not suflicieiit to prove that the Rajah of Loonawarra was 
in alliance at all with the Government. 

As to the second point, the ('onrt did not think it m cessary to give any formal 
ilecisioii ; Imt iiilimated an opinion, that it considered all conimisMoned olllcers 
of the Comjiaiiy as having King’s coimuissions, and, therefoi-e, as his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

As to the third point, the necessary ax'erments were not in the hulictment. 

The Court, therefore, deckUsl, that Lieutenant Fenwick should be discharged, 
but took time to consider the mode in which that should be done. 

It was, therefore, iqKjn a mere technical objection, that the prisoner 
was discharged. ITad tlie Bombay Government been desirous of seeing 
justice strictly done, tliey w'ould have produced tb.e treaty, on tlie evidence 
of which the princijial objection would have been removed : and then sen- 
tence of death might have been commuted for transportation, or any inildci 
punishment, and the native.^ of India satisfied that murders coidd not 
he committed among them with impunity. But no ! Both the Govern- 
ment, and the Court of Bombay, reserve the puni.shinent of transporta- 
tion for those who commit the greater crime of daring to use the press for 
purposes of which they disajiprove ! Such men are to be banished from the 
country without any trial whatever, and tlioreforc strictly innocent in the 
eye of the law : wliile an officer, convicted of tlie deliberate murder of a 
fellow-creature in cold blood, and after a fair trial pronounced guilty by 
a Jury of his countrymen, is discharged from custody, and in all proba- 
bility suffered to remain in the country, and enjoy the emoluments of 
tlic seiwice, as if nothing had ever ha})pcned ! Can injustice and incon- 
sistency go further than this ? — The man who commits no legal offence 
(which would seem to be the fair inference of no legal proceedings being 
instituted against him), is banished without a trial : while the man who 
is acciLScd of the highest offence of which any mortal can be guilty, is 
granted the benefit of a trial, and under the protection of a legal techni- 
cality, e8ca|)es without any punishment whatever ! 1 
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Surely, such an inconsistency as this ought to open the eyes of the 
Legislature to the absurdity, as wcdl as injustice, of permitting for a 
moment longer, the continuance of such a power as that, which can 
banish men without trial, in the hands of the East India Company and 
its servants in authority under them. It can never be necessary for any 
good purposes, where Courts of Law exist, to punish all offences by legal 
process : that it has been used for bad purposes, the cases of Mr. Arnot 
and Mr. Fair (to say nothing of the many that have pretxded them) will 
prove. Let us hope, then, that the voice of England will be unaniinoim 
in demanding its inunediate abolition j and in teaching the rulers of 
India, that law should be superior to despotism; and the punishment of 
innocent men, at least, something lighter than that awarded to murderers 
and felons. 

We cannot dismiss this case of Mr. Fenwick, without remarking on 
the singular fact, that though the murder in ({iiestioa took place as long 
ago as January 18‘23, and must have been known to hundreds in India, 
and more especially to the officers of his own cor})s, no noti(‘e whatever 
appears to have been taken of the tiansactiun in any (piarter until Janu- 
ary 1821, (a whole year,) when sonu* corresjiondcnce appears to have 
passed between Lieutenant Fenwick and bis brother officers, in which he 
disputed the justice of their resohitious. ® It was not, however, until 
March of the same year, or fifteen months after the murder in (piestion, 
that he was i)Ut under arrest for the transaction ; and then not until he 
had himself written a letter, in w'hich lie admits, that he is urged l)y 
luontal distress to confc'^s the crime, and requests the letter to he laid 
before his commanding oiru^cr. 'fhe render will, no doubt, think with 
us, that his hrotlicr officers could not have been sufficiently alive to tlie 
reputation of their body, to suffer such a deed as this to remain so long 
unatoned for. It is too much the practice, indeed, both in the Civil and 
Military Service of India, for the memliers of each body to screen, rather 
than visit with their open displeasure, the knowm vices, and even crimes 
of their fellow-servants. I'heir notion is, that the reputation of their 
body is stained by the publicity of such vices and crimes; and, there- 
fore it is, that knowm peculators, receivers of liribcs, and instruments of 
corruption in various shapes, are received into sociiJty, and treated with 
the same honour as men wffiosc characters are unimpeachable ; so that 
all distinctions of virtue and vice, right and wrong, are often con- 
founded. 'Iffic true w'ay, however, to maintain tlie reputation of any 
public body unsullied, is, for the pure and upright to expose and shun 
the impure and dishonest: and if they cannot effect their expulsion from 
the service, at least to make them feel, that a w'ant of integrity sliould 
he punished by the scorn and desertion of all honest men. On this 
principle. Lieutenant Fenwick — however mistaken the notions under 
which he committed the murder, of which a jury of his countrymen, 
after a patient trial, found him guilty — should have been at least re- 
moved from the Indian army, as unlit to lie intrusted with power; and 
if the Government had not tlie virtue to insist on this, the officers of his 
corps should have protested against his re-admission atnong them with 
this stain on his reputation. 


. • See Letter of Lieutenant Fenwick to the Atljutant of his corps. Oriental 
Herald, vol, iv. p. 116 . 
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Tlic only minor incidents which w'e have to add under the head of in- 
telligence from Bombay, are the following : — 

An affray took place at Bombay, on the outside of the fort, between some 
Bengal sepoys and the inhabitants of the island, who were celebrating 
one of their festivals, the Cocoa Nut Day. In attempting to restore 
tranquillity, Mr. Gray, the junior magistrate of the police, is said to 
have been assaulted by the multitude, and compelled to retreat covered 
with bruises. An active search was making for the ringleaders, who, it 
is hoped, would be punished as they deserved. 

^ A statue of the late Lord Cornwallis, which was subscribed for by the 
society of Bombay, and sent out from Kngland several years since, was 
about to be erected on the Green, under an appropriate building, the 
foundation of which had been laid. 

The following is an extract of a late letter from Bombay, relating to 
the Marine Force of the expedition. 

There is such a demand for the Bombay Marino Force to tbc eastward, that 
all staff appointments (except the Marine Board) are »>rdered to lie va(‘ated, and 
the officers iirocced to Rangoon. The. Rsyclic and Discovery arc under orders 
for that quarter, and the new 18-gun ship, to he launched next month, will also 
proceed there. The lainentahle state of the Marine corps is sinii, for want of 
men, &c., that >ou may better ima«ine. than 1 can describe, the condition of 
the vessels as tlicy are turned out of this port for service ; however, at (’alcutta 
they may be inauued and equipped, and rendered useful,— here they are in a 
miserable state. 


CEYT.OX, 

It is said that the British Government have it in contemplation to give 
directions tor vessels and diving bells to bo pro}>ared, for the purpose 
of taking tbc poail oysters from tbc banks off Ceylon The oyster beds 
have been much impoverished of late,Yroin the indiscriminate manner in 
which the divers have taken iij) wliatover came in their way, by wdiich 
young oysters have been removed to the great injury of the beds. 
For some years past, the annual produce 1ms not exreeded 20,000/., 
W'hile lormcrly these banks j)roduced nearly 200,000/. per annum. 

JAVA. 

By the ship Sarah, wdiich left Batavia on the 0th October, w^e learn 
that up to that period, no iustniclions had been ofiicially received by the 
local authorities, concerning the now ticaty lietween the Netherlands and 
this country. Vague rumours of every kind were afloat, concerning the 
intentions of the Batavian Government, but all these rest entirely on con- 
jecture. In the mean time, wdiilc this uncertainty continued, people were 
unwilling to embark in any speculation of magnitude. One letter saystliat 
so completely has the absurd conduct of the Dutch cutup their commerce, 
that some of the most respectable Chinese residents at Batavia are seii- 
ously contemplating a removal to Singapore. If these people quit Java, 
it will be a severe loss to the Lslantl, as in their hands rests much of the 
corninci'cial capital of the country, which if transferred, w'ould be the mak- 
ing of Singapore. — As it is, w’o arc informed by letters from a gentleman 
who had just arrived at .lava, from that colony, that so rapid has been 
the progress of improvement, that, on revisiting it after an absence of little 
more than three years, he could hardly know that it was the same place. 
When the Sarah sailed, British manufactured goods were selling at the 
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same pnee as formerly, but more slowly : produce, particularly Coffee, 
was still falling. The Governor was on a tour through the Moluccas, and 
it was generally believed, that on bis return, something definitive would be 
settled, with regard to the commerce of Great Britain. 

PELEW ISLANDS. 

The English whale ship Timor, wUvS nearly cut off by the Eelew 
Islanders, in the month of December last. Part of the crew were killed, 
and the savages had gained possession of the deck, having driven the crew 
aloft, with the exception of the cook, wdio, however, repelled them with 
boiling water, and was so successful in the use of this, his appropriate wea- 
pon, that in a few minutes a space was cleared for the crew to regain the 
deck, when they drove the savages overboard. These Islanders had hitherto 
been considered inoffensive, and no precaution had been used in passing 
near them w'hen their boats w^re out. 

NEW SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMAN’s LAND. 

The first stone of a Presbyterian Church had been laid at Sydney, 
early in July last, at which ceremony the Governor was present; several 
other public edifices were about to be erected, and the building of an Ex- 
change at Sydney, was in contemplation. On the 27th of July, on a 
trial before the Supreme Court, the Attorney-General was counsel for the 
])laintiff, being the first Barrister that ever pleaded in the Law Courts of 
New South Wales, A new settlement was about to be established on the 
north-w'est side of the Island; and the ship Countess of Ilarcourt bad 
been taken up by Government to convey the trooi)s and stores to the place 
aj)j)ointcd. J'he spot fixed upon is stated to 1)C in Lat. 12. S. Long, about 
130, in the vicinity of Melville Island. The object of the Government in 
this expedition was believed to he principally with a view to open and 
jircserve an intercourse between the Malay Coast, so as to encourage and 
facilitate the Spice Trade. Mr. Ward, of the Australian Company, had 
expired on board the Prince Regent, on her way to Sydney. 

Mr. J. Hobbs had returned to Van Dieinan’s Land after an absence 
of five months, during which he had completely circumnavigated the 
Island. The object of this undertaking was to discover some eligible 
spot for the formation of a new settlement, and a very important disco- 
ver}’^ had^ resulted from this enterpriziiig trip, which was that of superior 
coal strata at South Cape, which it was expected vrould furnish employ- 
ment for the small craft, and prevent any scarcity of fuel in Van Die- 
man’s Land. There appears to be considerable rivalry between this co- 
lony and that of New South Wales, and several meetings had been held 
at Hobart’s Towm to consider of the plan to be adopted for effecting 
a i>erfect independence of Van Dieman’s Land from the parent colony. 
A proclamation had been issued by Lieutenant Governor Arthur, in be- 
half of the Aborigines of the Island, in which he states that several S(‘t- 
tlei*s and others are in the habit of wrantonly firing at and destroying the 
defenceless natives, and that His Majesty’s Government having strictly 
enjoined that these shall be considered under the protection of the British 
law's, any future acts of barbarity of that kind wmuld be prosecuted in 
the Supreme Court. Considerable improvements were about to take 
place in Van Diemaii’s Land, and Uie general tenor of the accounts from 
. thence is extremely favourable. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Our letters from the Cape of Good Hope contain accounts of such 
transactions on the part of the Governor tliere, that wc hesitate to give 
them publicity until further assmance of their truth. We have been 
furnished more particularly with a detailed account of tlie aup[)ression of 
a Literary and Philosophical Society,” which wc hope to be able to 
give in our next Number at length : and it will supply many particulars 
which liave not before transpired. We regret to learn that many parts of 
the country around the Cape were infested witii locusts, to the great de- 
struction of vegetation ; and that the vineyards had sustained consi- 
derable damage from insects, so as to excite a})preliensions that the 
vintage would be very unproductive. ' 

Some vituperative letters had appeared in the Cape papers, accusing 
the Committee of the Subscription recently raised in London and Scot- 
land in behalf of the Settlers, of using abii.dve terms towards the peoj)l(‘ 
of that Colony. It is almost needless, to say that this accusation is totally 
groundless, and that the Loudon Committee in particular may rather be 
accused ot moderating, than of exaggerating, the statements putforth re- 
garding the v'retched condition of those on whose bcdialf they weiv 
appealing to the benevolent feelings of the Mother Country. 

The press is free enough at tlie Cape, as well as elsewhere, for the abuse 
of those whom the Governors wish to misrepn'sent and decry: although 
no man in the colony could dare to speak the truth as to what required 
censure there, without risking his being transported for his pains. 

The case ot Mr, Edwards, wliow’as sentenced to this ignominious pu- 
nishment for doing his duty in Court, iir defence of his client, and who 
was, in short, sacrificed as a victim to power, through the perverted ap- 
plication of an obsolete Dutch law, must be iVcsli in our readers’ recol- 
lection. The following, from a late Capo paper of September 22, 1824, 
published under the eye of the Cape Government, with a view rather to 
excite the public feeling against Mr. I'ld wards, than in bis favour, speaks 
volumes as to the cruelty of the treatment which could drive him to 
such desperation. 

Orders having been received for the removal of William Edwards, under sen- 
tence of transportation to New South Wales, fn)m Cape I'own, to be placed on 
board the convict ship Minerva, m Simon's Bay, he was accordiut;ly removed from 
the town prison, at half-past seven, a. on the 17th instant, in a covered curt, 
drawn by four horses, and received the indulgence of being permitted to take Ihh 
wife and sister-in-law along with him. He was attended by the third Uuder- 
sherill Stetwell and a constable, both on horseback, lie feigned extreme illness 
previous to getting into the carriage, and at the Three Cups, at Roudebasch, lie 
pretended to be so ill as to necessitate his quitting the cart. On approaching Cupt. 
CarnaU’s place, near Wynherg, he was met by Captain Carnall on horse])ack, 
and when opposite to the place, which is at a' short distance, on the left of the 
road, he apiu stopped the cart, and got out under pretence of extreme illness, 
lie feigned tobe so ill and weak as to be scarcely able to reach the house : when 
there, however, he entered into a private conversation with Captain Carnall, fur 
a considerable time, and then accepted the invitation of Mrs. Carnall to breakfast, 
inviting btetwell lo partake with him. JJuring the repast, he pretended to be 
labouring under great depressmn of mind as well as of body, and at length said he 
must reiire. The Under-Sherijr attended him to the door of another apartment, 
which Edwards closed from within, leaving Stetwell on the outside. It appears 
that this apartment, which was a kitchen, led to a pig stye; over the wall of 
which Edwards climbed, where he found a horse equipped, and in waiting for him, 
and immediately set off with all possible speed towards Simon’s Town. After a- 
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considerable time, it occurred to the Under-SheriflF to be necessary to look after 
his prisoner, and on finding; him flown, he was thrown into great coHAtcrnationv 
He lost a considerable lime in making; search about the place, when, at length, 
discovering the footsteps of ahorse, and it appearing to Ijimlhal he had taken the 
direction of Simon’s Town, he immediately pursued. At Fish-houk Bay, he met 
the Under-Sheriff, Van dcr Schyff, who had seen F.dwards on the road, passing at 
full speed, a quarter of an hour before. He joined m the pursuit, and after having 
passed the Signal-post about .'iOO yards, came up with Edwards’ horse here, which it 
appeared he had just quitted, as he. was at the time entirely blown, and unable ta 
iiiove. Edwards’s footsteps were traced to a rock at the edge of the sea, to give 
an idea (as he has since dcclare.l), that he had drowned himself. On quitting the 
rock, he made ids way o^er the hill, taking off his boots whenever the ground 
would receive the print of them, to avoid l)eing traced, and proceeded by the foot- 
path on the Steinberg, into the main road to WynbtM-g, and in the evening arrived 
back at Captain Caruail’s house. 

latelligcuce liaviiig been received on Sunday, that be had inquired for the road 
over the monntaiii, of a slave girl of Mr. Harter’s, at Silvermiue, andofhis having 
been seen on Ids way from that path to the main road before dark on Friday even- 
ing, orders were issued to the police to proceed to the guard-house at Wyuberg, 
during the night of Sunday, where they were met by Major Molcsworth and afew 
ilragoons, with a guard from Newlands, whicli had been called out. These, 
strimgthened by a ])ort.ion of the guard from Wynberg, were judiciously dis[ioscd 
round Captain Carnall’s premises before daylight, so us to render further escape 
impracticable. Thepremises were then entered, and it ajipears that Edwards hud 
concealed himself in a sort of locker, l)etween the thutcli and an upper room, in 
which Mrs. Fklwards was in bed. Search was made in this apartment, but without 
elVect, and the ollicers entered the adjoining room, ami began to remove sundry 
phauks, when bearing a mdse, they re-enteredthe room of Mrs, Edwards, and per- 
ceiving the bed was considerably higher than it was Avhen they (putted the room, 
concluded that he was concealed under the mattrass, which jiroved to be the fact. 
The Hepiity Fiscal, Mr. Van Keuevcld, and the Ihider-Shcrilf, Mills, thiew them- 
selves on him, and whilst they seized his right arm, he tuade a desperate cut at l»is 
thnnit, with a razor, used by his left hand. It appears tluit the wound is only 
superficial, and he will be removed, as soon as there shall be no risk,on board the 
couvict-bliip. 


COAST OF AFRICA. 

The latest accounts from Cape Coa.st, state tliat the Ashantec army 
atCoomassie, bad succeeded in e.scapiiig tlte ATiigeniice of flic Ackims, 
wlio, from want of aminuiiition, bad been unable to arre.st their progress* 
Cape Coast is mentioned a.« having been veiy gay, in consequence ot a 
vi.sit from Colonel Last, the Governor of D’EUnina, and suite. Pro- 
visions of all kinds were in abundance at Cape Coast, and tbe ravages 
of war were fast disappearing. V/e regret to find, that tbe slave trade 
is still carried on under Frencb colours to a great extent, on the coast 
of Africa. The brig Jame.s, recently arrived at Milford from the Gulf 
of Guinea, sailed from Bonny about tbe middle of last September, in 
company with a brig under French c(Aours, with about 500 slaves on 
board, supposed for the We.st Indie.s; and in tbe early part of the same 
month, a Frencb corvette with twenty-two guns, and a great number of 
men, sailed from Bonny, with upwards of (500 slaves for Bourbon. A 
few days before the James sailed, three large biigantines arrived at 
Bonny from Nantes, intended to take llve.htiudred slaves each, lliere 
'hereabout twenty -five slave ships under French colours at Bonny, during 
Ibc time the James was there. Pepplc, the King at that period, was 
about to otferup a human sacrifice. The victim selected, was a fine lad 
about eighteen years of age, who, with all the enthusiasm ol ignorance, 
^’as led to suppose that this was an acceptable offering to the Deity ! 
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Advices have been received from the colony of Prince of Wales’s 
Island, to the 5th of October, which announce the arrival and sailing of 
his Majesty’s ship Maidstone, Commodore Pullen. On the 3d of that 
month, the Commodore captured a Portuguese brigantine with about 
five hundred slaves on board,’ in a situation too horrible for description. 
When captured, she was on her passage for Brazil, but the Commodore 
had changed her destination for Sierra Leone, 

PEllSIA. 

We have received details of the late dreadful earthquake, or rather 
succession of earthquakes which have occurred in Persia. By a letter 
from Koonar Tuckhta, near Shiraz, of the lltli of June, we learn that 
on the 2d of that month, a violent shock was felt there in the morning, fol- 
lowed by repeated other convulsions : but the damage sustained here was 
comparatively insignificant. At Kauzeroon, a town betw’een Shiraz and 
Bushire, however,' the devastation was extreme ; and the rocks at the 
pass of Kotel Kaumarcss, near this, were thrown down, by which 
the pass w^as blocked up, and the entire town of Kauzeroon 
destroyed. Nearly one hundred of the inhabitants were buried undef the 
ruins of their habitations. The most calamitous event took ))laco on the 
25th of June : a very tremendous earthquake occurred on that day, by 
which the town of Shiraz is said to have been utterly destroyed. The 
eastern side of the city walls, all the houses, the towers, the mosques, 
and other public buildings, were levelled with the dust. No accurate list 
of the accidents wdiich occurred had been obtained, Avhen the accounts 
left ; but the surviving inhabitants had quitted the ruins, and were living 
in tents in the outside of the w'alls. The number of sufferers was un- 
derstood to be above tw'o thousand. 

EGYPT. 

By the latest accounts from Cairo, w^e learn that the greatest activity 
prevailed in the cotton trade, of the probable advantages of which it 
Avould appear that the people of England were not accurately informed. It 
fs generally imagined, that reciprocal trade may be established between 
Egypt and England, and that our merchants may exchange tlieir manu- 
factures in barter for the raw material. This, the late accounts from 
Egypt represent as very improbable ; for tlie Pasha, who is in fact the 
great monopolizer of the whole cotton trade, is himself a manufacturer 
also, having establishments on the British principle at Cairo and Rosetta, 
and therefore viewing the introduction into Egypt of |any other manufic- 
tures than his owm Avilh peculiar jealousy. It remains for time alone to 
show, whether the cupidity of the Pasha Avill not induce him to ho 
anxious to encourage reciprocity of trade, in the hope of being a larger 
gainer by it than by monopoly ; but, at present, it is generally believed 
that the speculative purchases of Egyptian cotton have been more ad- 
vantageous to the groAver, than to the purchaser. Ilis Highness should 
proclaim his imitation of the East India ('ompany, by whom alone his 
monopolizing views would be approved or defended. 
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INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 

Governor- Geyieral . — The most contradictory rumours prevail in tlie 
higher circles of political and public life, as to the probable successor of 
Lord Amherst ; for that he must be superseded in his post no one now 
seems, as far as we can learn, to entertain a doubt. Lord William Ben* 
tinck is still pointed out as the most eligible and highly (qualified of all 
those who have been named : and past, or rather present, experience 
shows, that a man of no qualifications will not do. The strangest 
rumour of all, however, is, that the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Robinson, is ambitious of the honour, and is not unlikely to succeed 
to the appointment, with a peerage of course. Such strange things 
happen in the political world, that we wonder, at nothing; nor do we rely 
so much on probabilities, in events of this nature, as in most others, for 
the waywardness of power and influence sets all calculations at defiance. 
That he would make a better Governor- General than Lord Amherst, few 
men can doubt; but such a post requires a union of great civil and 
milimy talent, great self-possession and firmness ; and not merely tho 
reputation of liberal views and principles, but a determination to act on 
them for the b^iefit of the couiitr}’’ and its inhabitants. Whoever has 
tliese requisites will make a good Governor- General, and such a man we 
should delight to see appointed. 

Increased A//ott;a/ 2 C'es.*~Notwithstanding that the trcasuricwS of Ma- 
dras and Bomliay are said to be each a lac of nipees or (10,000/.) de- 
ficient in their usual annual receipts for revenue during the last year, 
arrangements have been made at home for iiicrea.sing the allow- 
ances of the principal officers there. To compensate Mr. Elphin- 
stont! for his non-appointment to Madras, for which place he was pro- 
posed, it wa.s determined at the India House to make his Presidency 
e(ju^, in point of emolument and allowances, to that of Sir Thomas 
Munro: accordingly, the salary of the Governor of Bombay, which waa 
formerly one lac of rupees, or 10,000/. per auuum, has been raised to one 
lac and 43,000, or nearly 15,000/. per annum. The salary of the Com- 
inunder-iii-Chief has been raised to 75,000 rupees per annum ; and that 
of the Members of Council to 60,000 rupees each. If increased allow- 
ances ensured increased zeal to benefit the country over which mea 
ruled, we should be glad to see such augmentations frequently ; but as. 
there appears to be no benefit likely to arise from this increase, except 
to those who receive it, it can be hardly a matter of congratulation on 
public grounds. 

^ir Thomas Munro,^lt is confidently asserted that Sir Thomas 
Munro has taken his passage in the Asia, in which ship he was to leave 
Madras for England ; so that he may be expected home shortly ; and 
tio doubt, there will be an active contest again between those who- aspire 
lo the honour of being his successor. 

Sir John Malcolm , — During the past month there has been ft con- 
tolerable struggle at the India House, on the 'subject of a grant to Sir 
John Malcolm, which, however has been ultimately carried in his favour. 
It is said, that soon after Sir John’s disappointment respecting the go- 
'^trporship of one of the Presidencies of India, this compensation for ser- 
Hfrald, Vol, 4. X 
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vices was suggested. He had been proposed by the Court for Bombay, 
but his Majesty's Ministers rejected him. He had been proposed for 
Madras, and had met with the same fate. If he had asked for the 
Governor-Generalship, the result would probably have been the same ; 
although, strong as our objections are, from conviction of its impolicy, 
to the appointment of any Company's servant, whether civil or military, 
to such an important post, we w'ould much rather see Sir John Mal- 
colm at the head of aflairs in India, than have the present miser- 
able inefficiency that rules its destinies prolonged. Sir .John, however, 
having no hope of immediate employment, consented to the proposi- 
tion of a pension for life. At first 500Z. was talked of, but this 
was rejected ; 750/, was then proposed, but as this is no more than 
tbe pension alloAved to retired VVarehouse-keepers and Members of 
Council at St. Helena, wbo, it seems, are considered on a par with each 
other in point of utility and rank — Sir John refused to accept this also. 
A bold advance w’as tberelore at once made to the round sum of 1000/. 
a year ; and the grant was brought before the Court of Directors. In this 
stage — as their proceedings are not made public (for good and sufficient 
reasons no doubt), — we have no exact record of the arguments made, pro 
and con, in tbe debate. Wo hear, however, that the question was con- 
tested with great obstinacy : that it W’as carried by only a single vote : 
and that too, against the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Com- 
pany ; so that the battle must have been a hard-fought one, and the vic- 
tory proportionately gratifying. It requires the approbation of the Comt 
of Proprietors, before it can be confirmed; and tbe issue of this uiusthe 
unct*rtain. Had the Court of Directors been unanimous in granting the 
pension in question, or had there been a tolerably large majority, with 
the two Chairmen at their head, the Proprietors, the great bulk of w'hom 
come to vote as they are bid to do by their patrons and employers among 
the Directors, w'ould have carried it in confirmation beyond a doubt;— 
but when the Court is divided against itself, and the two Chairmen are 
against the grant, it will not be so easy, if the disapprovers bring up 
their dependants to maintain their point, to make it pass through llie 
Court of Proprietors as ordinary questions arc done. For ourselves, we do 
not see any strong objection to the grant being confirmed. The public 
services of Sir .lohn Malcolm are undoubtedly such as to entitle him to 
the most distinguished approbation of the Company, for few men of his 
rank have done more for their benefit in the various situations which it 
has been his lot to occupy. His allow^ances, it is true, have been most 
ample ; for years indeed, on the largest scale, seldom less than 8000/. a 
year : and the exercise of ordinary prudence might have appropriated 
out of this a handsome provision for declining years. But, in the expen 
diture even of this, there is good reason to believe that the Company s 
interests, and the character of the British name, were as frequently tl»e 
objects of Sir John Malcolm's solicitude as his own private gratifica- 
tioh ; and that the indulgence of this seldom or never interfered with the 
strict performance of his public duty. These appear to us powerful and 
sufficient reasons why ih^ friends of the East India Company should sup- 
port this grant to an officer who has “ done the state some service," and 
wliose private fortune is insufficient to support him. The friends of good 
government and humanity (ail of whom must, we should think, be ene- 
mies of the East India Company, who avow themselves the advocates of 
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irresponsible de^otism) have better reasons than this for yielding theit 
assent to the proposed pension : — Sir John Malcolm has been invariably 
the friend of conciliation and kindness towards the natives of India, 
high and low ; and has practised, in all his intercourse with them, the 
benevolence and urbanity which he urged on others. He was among thd 
earliest also to call the attention of the Indian Government to the grow-* 
ing importance of the half-castes, and to suggest measures for the im- 
provement of their condition. His instructions to the Residents under his 
charge breathe the same spirit of respect for the rights and comforts of 
the natives which has always marked his own conduct ; and all that is 
known of his public life shows him to have been generally esteemed in 
India by his Euro])ean, as well as his Native Indian fellow subjects. 
For these reasons, we say, those who are most averse to the abominable 
system of monopoly and despotism avowed and practised by the Com- 
pany, may yet vote in support of the pension given to Sir John Malcolm, 
who has softened, rather tiien aggravated, the rigours of that system when- 
ever it has been in his power. The only fault we have to find with him, 
(and that excites our pity as well as censure) is, that any consideration on 
earth should have betrayed him into the inconsistencies which he ven- 
tured to put forth upon the siiljject of the Indian press. They were alto- 
gether unworthy of him : and we should think that he himself would 
gladly draw a veil over this page of his history, if it were possible. But 
great as were his weaknesses in this respect, they cannot do away the re- 
cord of former sentiments or former services : and still less should we 
think that any one would be influenced by them, to oppose a reward 
granted for a career of merit, closed before these found utterance. 


The late William Fairlie . — During the past month, this eminent 
individual died at his house in Park Crescent, Portland Place ; — and it 
is because we do not think a mere record of this event, in the ordinary 
columns of an obituary, sufficient, that we mention it here. This 
eminent merchant and benevolent man was, at the period of his death, at 
the head of the firm of Fairlie, Bonham, and Co., one of the first East 
India houses in London, and for many years previously he was at the 
head of the firm of Fairlie, Ferguson, and Co., at Calcutta, one of the 
first British houses in fndia. He passed nearly forty of the most active 
years of his life in Bengal, and did more public and private good during 
thjit period than it falls to the lot of most men to do during their whole 
existence. He was the individual, to whom, conjointly with Sir David 
^cott, India is so deeply indebted for bringing forward the Private or 
kree Trade, and developing the A^ast resources of that rich and inox- 
haiistible country. Lord Wellesley had the penetration and good sense to 
take this side against the antiquated and rigorous monopoly to which it 
was opposed, for which premature liberality he incurred the never-dying 
animosity of the Court of Dh-ectors, who would neither bring forward 
those resources themselves, nor permit others to do so for them. Mr. 
rairlce was also one of the greatest encouragers of the cultivation of 
vastn source of profit both to India and to England. He 
>d this, not merely by eiyibarking in it himself, but, with a liberality of 
t le most disinterested kind, by making largo advances of capital to others, 
and assisting them onward to success and fortune. No man, not in the 
. service, ever enjoyed so much consideration in Calcutta — Mr. 

Palmer perhaps excepted, who possesses the same distinction from 
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tbe exercise of the same virtues. Mr, Fairlee was the means of estahlislb 
ing a great number of men in business, who’ now live in opulence. He 
was especially benevolent and kind to that class of persons called by the 
Company, “ interlopers’^ and “ adventurers,” — namely, young and cn- 
terprizing merchants ; and bis evidence before Parliament on the subject 
of India and its commerce, proves that his conviction and desires were all 
on the side of enlarged and liberal views and institutions. — We sincerely 
hope that some pen, competent to the task, will put on record a memoir of 
his life and character, of more value and importance than this brief 
sketch, which we have traced with a hurried hand, and from mere gene- 
ral recollections. 

. Recruits for India . — Very active exertions have been made during 
tbe past month in recruiting for the various corps destined for India. It 
is stated, that the reinforcement to be sent out there will be five thousand 
strong. The charge of these will be defrayed by the East India 
Company. Orders for recruiting for the British Army in India, has 
been also issued. It is determined that every corps now on service in 
that quarter, shall be immediately completed to the full Indian es- 
tablishment. 

Steam Conveyance to India . — On the 24th nit. tlie steam vessel 
Enterprize was launched from the Dock Yard of Messrs. Gordon and 
Co. Deptford, destined for the ])assngc between this country and Cal- 
cutta. This line vessed is nearly .000 tons burthen. Immediately after 
the launching she was taken into Messrs. Gordons’ dry dock, where she 
is to be completed and fitted with engines, by Messrs. Mandslay ; and, 
it is expected, will be ready to sail about March. She will be fitted 
entirely for passengers, upon a most liberal scale ; and her commander 
Lieut. J. II. Johnston, R. N.who Is well acquainted with the navigation 
of the Indian seas, calculates on her reaching Calcutta within two months 
after leaving Poitsmoutli. With respect to fuel and machinery, such 
precautions are said to have been used, as to leave no doubt upon these 
points. It will require, however, at least one successful voyage to esta- 
blish general confidence. 

East India Trade . — Wc extract the following, from the Report of 
the Committee of Ship Owmers, presented to the General Meeting, held 
at the City of London Tavern, J)ecemljer 23, 1 824. — The Committee 
regret to have to state that the advantages which the Legislature in- 
tended to secure to British ships in the East India trade, by the i\ct 4 
Geo. IV. Cap. 80, have only in part been realized. 

It will he recollected, that the consent of the British ship owners to tbe admis* 
sion of India-built vessels to all the privileges enjoyed by ships built in this 
country, was given upon the luidei standing that, in return, they wore to he allowetl 
to participate, in common with the former, in the coasting and general traJeni 
the Indian seas. It appears, however, that the local Government does not feel 
itself authorized to grant its licenses to trade between India and China, to any 
vessel not owned by a trader resident in hnljia, The committee have laid a me- 
morial on the subject, before his Majesty’s Government, and have no doubt that 
the necessary orders will be sent to the Authorities in India to conform to the 
justice of the case, and the intentions of the Legislature. 

Meanwhile, the Committee have the pleasure to announce, that the lion. 
East India Company Inive so far relaxed their system, as to become the exporttrs 
of tea direct from China to the British Settlements in North America; and, as 
^the reasons upon which this measure is founded, apply in equalforce to the ex- 
port from China to the Continent of Europe, and to other parts of America, the 
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Committee hope that the Honourable Directors will at length see the policy either 
uf carrying on this trade themselves, or of allowing other merchants and ship- 
oviners to participate in it with the traders of all other nations : as the case now 
stands, a monopoly is virtually created in favour of the shipping and com- 
merce of foreign countries, to the exclusion of every British interest. 

Transfer of Singapore, — Since writing the first article in the present 
Number, in which it is stated that Singapore was to be transferred to the 
Government of Penang, and to be made a dependency on that island, 
we have learnt that a warm debate took place on this subject in the 
Court of Directors, at the India House, and that the party advocating 
this measure were left in a minority, and that the party who contended 
for its being made subject to the Government of Bengal prevailed. Tlierc 
is something, pcrliaps, gained by this, inasmuch as the commercial 
jealousy of the former cannot now operate so disadvantagcoiisly. But, 
after all, the dift’erence is but little. Singapore, in either case, will be 
no longer a free port ; its free institutions are to be broken up, to make 
room* for those of Bengal, all the regulations of which arc to be made to 
extend there ; and we shall exhibit in our next Number a very striking 
illustration of the mischief of this change, which neither time iior space 
will admit of our doing here. 


THE TUUE INTERESTS OF THE CIVIIJANS IN INDIA, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sill, Calcutta, August 20, 1824. 

TfiK natural modesty of my temper has hitherto prevented me from 
addressing you on a subject, highly interesting to the numerous class of 
Company’s servants, to which 1 have the honour to belong. I am one of 
tile unfortunate number of Civilians, whose distressed condition, and 
whose claims upon the liberality of our honourable masters, have of late 
been so pathcticaUy insisted on. Did not one gentleman lately assure 
ns, that a service of forty years in tins country will not enable us to 
provide for our numerous and helpless families (supposing that we have 
any), and have w’c not had meetings, and committees, and petitions, and 
good arguments, and bad arguments, and no arguments at all, brought 
forward to prove the same melancholy fact ? I shall not waste any time 
npon this part of my suliject, because 1 take the declared opinion of so 
respectable a body of men to be a full and sullicient proof, ol any thing 
they are pleased to assert. Surely, Sir, they who administer the affairs 
of a great kingdom, are competent to decide upon a question of compara- 
tively small extent, though certainly of great importance ; and it must 
strike you, that no one can judge so Avell of the circumstances and merits 
ot the Civilians, as the Civilians themselves. 

The misfortune is, that so many good things have been said, and so 
many methods of relief proposed, which, though unanswerable in theory, 
proved extremely inconvenient in practice ; that our judgment is perplexed 
by variety, and our patience exhausted by delay. As all former expe- 
dients then have failed, it is natural to suspect something wrong in what 
my noble countryman termed “ the fundamental feature on which the 
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matter hlhges and I trust I shall aecure your attention by the novelty 
of ray plan, as well as by the probability of its success. 

If promotion were our object, and we were in the habit of watchio^ the 
mortality of our superiors like a hungry Ensign, I should suggest the 
propriety of compelling some of our body to serve as Volunteers in the 
present war, where those who survive might gain a relish for the simple 
fare and ■wholesome exercise of a camp. Or we might go to work a 
shorter way, and draw up in front of Capt.- Parlby’s next discharge of 
rockets ; and that officer might display his skill by picking out a few fat- 
headed Collector.s, flagellating Magistrates, and little great Diplomatists, 
whose loss w’ould not much derange the machine of Government. Only 
1 should like to have the ground previously cleared of all the real soldiers, 
lest they should observe some symptoms of flinching in the party, that 
might be misconstrued into timidity. But I forbeaV suggesting many 
plana equally ingenious, as money seems to be our only object. 

• Not to detain you any longer then, here is my specific. Instead of 
attempting to persuade Gov(<rnment to increase our salaries, or to grant ns 
a fund on which we may retire, or to give us larger interest for our money 
than others are willing to accept — my ])rnposltion is, to make a determined 
and unsparing reduction of all our allowances. Do not start too hastily at 
the idea, for 1 am ready to prove, that it is to the excess of these allow- 
ances, that we owe all our misfortunes. Let any one of your readers 
make a list of twenty Civilians, and twenty Military men, whose names 
most readily occur to him, and then calculate the diil’ereucc between the 
debts of the two parties ; and his intellect must be obtuse indeed, if be does 
not see at once the justice of my theory. For my own part, I need go no 
further than my oun family; and, as its history Imppons'to exemplify what 
I have to say on this subject, ! trust you will forgive me for alluding to it. 

As my father wa.s not unknown in Lcadciiball-strcct, ho determined 
to send his sons to India, where all persons were supposed at that lime to 
acquire “ large fortunes and diseases in the liver.” For me, who was the 
elder of the two, and a great favourite of my mother, a writersliij) avus 
with some difficulty procured. The name did not at first ]>lease my fancy, 
hut I submitted to llie Avill of my parents— esj)ccially as it promised me an 
early emancipation from their authority. When I arrived in Calcutta a 
new scene opened upon me, and new feelings Avere awakened in my 
bosom. I w'as suddenly transported from a state of irksome dependence 
into all the pride, pomp, an-.' circumstance of Oriental habits. Instead ol 
flogging a top at school, or submitting to a similar operation on the opposite 
part of my own person, I was metamorphosed per saltum into a personage 
of no ordinary importance, 1 seemed, like Malvolio, Lo have “ greatness 
thrust upon me;" and, like him, I grcAV giddy from the elevation. 1 
bought half a dozen prime Arabs ; and fancying that I knew sCmcthiiig of 
horse-flesh, 1 tried to rival Treves upon the turf : but somehow or other the 
old boy ahvays contrived to distance me. I played the good fellow with 
a jovial creAv, till I nearly obtained the reputation of a three bottle man. 
1 decked my ]ierson, and furnished my apartments, as my tradcs-people 
assured me, with unquestionable taste — 

Some Demon whispered— Visto, have a taste. 

In short, Sir, 1 indulged my new-born liberty, in utter hcedlessness of 
the consequences. My Agents lent me large sums (for a consideration) 
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to satisfy tho more surly creditors, and there were plenty of obsequious 
natives, who were willing to lend me any thing I pleased ; — ao 1 com- 
forted myself with the soothing maxim— that it would all be the same 
tiling a hundred years hence ” 

A short time after me, arrived ray brother Tom, as one of “ tho cheap 
defence of nations.’* Poor Torn! 1 showed him all the attention that 
could be expected of me — that is, considering our dill'ereut situations, I 
lamented to him most feelingly the hardness of his lot compared with 
mine. 1 gave him a horse, which I had broken down in training, and a 
most liberal supply— not of money, but — of good advice, about prudence, 
and economy, and “ all that.” How Tom contrived to battle through 
the world, I cannot conceive. He was three years an ensign, and seven- 
teen more elapsed before ho became a regimental captain : but ho stuck 
to his corps, did his duty, and came at last to be noticed as a good oilicer. 
He could not squander away money, for nd one would lend it to liiin ; 
and, as he had no prospect of large allowances in future, he thought it 
best to save something as soon as possible. As he found he could not 
vie with those w’ho were better paid than himself, be entered into no 
rivalry of ostentation ; and, as splendour in this (jouiitry was denied 
ln‘\n, he turned his thoughts towards eujoyirig a couipeteiico at home. 
Tho rogue fell in love too, (it was tlu* only foolish thing I ever know 
Tom do;) but, as a young registrar bad lately arrived at the, station, the 
lady considerately saved him from the consequences of bis raslmess. 
The end of it all is, that be is now going, with a decent provision for 
the evening of his life, to old England and all its enjoyments ; whilst 1, 
who am cursed with an income of 4,000 rupees a month, still owo two 
lacs to niy creditors, and some odd thousands over, that are not worth 
reckoning. 

Now, Sir, you may be aware, that our military frien'ds arc said to 
cast a jealous eye u[)on our exorbitant allowances ; and you may have 
observed an old oilicer curling his nose into a most formidable 8ha})e, 
when some puppy of a civilian, young enough to be bis son, has taken 
precedence of him. Ungrateful wretches that they are ! Have they not 
sixpence a day foV being shot at, and immortal iiouour into the bargain / 
Has not the Company lately endeavoured, with a })arental hand, to take 
from them the few temptations to extravagance, or means of luxury, that 
might yet exist among them ? Was not an elegy written the other day 
upon Capt. Noton, in exceeding bad verse, merely because he had the 
luck to be cut to pieces at llamoo ? 

0 fortunati uimium, sua si bona nftrint I 

whilst I have lived at such a rate that I can never bring my expenses 
within my income, and must die at last of mere old age, inglorious and 
unsung, instead of perishing “ pour la gloire et V amour ^ under the 
flwords of the Burmese ! 

But let us not waste our time in invidious com; prisons or unavailing 
regixjt. Let us resolutely cast off this cumbrous superfluity of wealtl), 
which is the cause of our distresses, and tho monument of our shame, 
hetus be content literally “ to buy our blessiiigvS at a price.” Let us j.eti- 
tion our ** honourable and approved good masters ” to relieve us ot three- 
^urths of our present unwieldy receipts. I have little doubt but that 
vovernment would sympathize with our sufl’ciings, and yield lo our 
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request If, however, there should -be any demur on their part, I will 
not shrink from becoming a martyr to my own proposal. Like Curtius, 
I will devote myself for the public good, and consent to receive in my 
own person, the overwhelming weight of all that is mercifully taken off 
the shoulders of my friends. Future times will do justice to my 
motives, and erect some tribute to the memory of self-denying virtue. 

This, Sir, is the way to strike at the root of the evil. When once 
released from the pressure of this abundance, instead of consuming all 
our time in striving to open afresh “ the bleeding artery of profusion,” 
we might find some leisure to attend to the work of our employers, and tlie 
duties of our station. We miglit then find our proper level in society, in- 
stead of being courted for the sake of our good dinners, which are afterwards 
ridiculed by the guests ; and seeing every simpering Miss set her cap at 
ignorance, sensuality, and dotage, in hopes of ruling over ,an expen- 
sive establishment. Whatever may be its effect on those who have Ions," 
trodden the rounds of dissipation, it will at least save such as are now 
entering the service, from a repetition of our follies and misfortunes ; and 
it is the only thing that will save them — for when did it happen to the 
rising generation to be bettered by the wisdom of the past? ^ 

* Philip. 


CHINESE FEAST,' 


On the 19th of , Tunc Mr, Haki, a most 
respectable Chinese merchant of Sin- 
gapore, entertaiuctl in Lessmien House 
the whole of the European merchants 
as well as the railitaiy officers of the 
scttlemontwitha grand Cha^Lang-Kae, 
Ey half-past four o’clock a most splen- 
<Ud dinner was on the table, and up- 
wards of fifty gentlemen sat down to 
partake of it. Captain Maitland, of the 
tfanc, had the kindness to bring on 
shore his band, which continued play- 
ing during dinner the most beautiful 
Native aii<l European airs. The party 
went off with the greatest hilarity, and 
many did not leave the table before a 
very late hour. 

Great credit is due to Mr. llaki for 
the choice and luxurious viands selec- 
ted by him : they were entirely h la 
mode de Chine^ and a better or more 
abuiulant table we have never seen even 
at a (yia-Lang-Kae in Canton. 

The tird-nest soup was admirable, as 
well as the six other soups of mutton, 
frogs and duck livers; we could nut but 
partake of almost* the whole of the 
dishes, and w c did ample justice to an 
excellent hash is made of stewed ele- 
phants' tails, served up with a sauce of 
lizards' egg s. W e also noticed particu • 
larly that some French gentlemen pre- 
sent seemed to eat with particular gout 
a stnved porcupine sen ed up in the 


green fat of turtle i the heecho de mer 
was excellent, as well as the Jtsk 7naws 
served up with Sea weed. There was 
also a no\el dish to the parly, and we 
only have seen it once at the great 
Kinqua Feast in Canton : the expense 
of this dish alone was estimated at 200 
dollars : it consisted of a platter full of 
snipes' eyes, garnished round the boixler 
with peacocks' combs, and was the most 
delicious and delicate viand wc e>er 
tasted. 

The desert corresponded in every res- 
pect with the dinner, Wc cannot, how- 
ever, pass over without remark the ex- 
quisite goutoi the jellies made from the 
rhinoceros' hide without saying they 
were the best we ever tasted. The 
fruit was excellent and abundant,having 
been previously ordered from Malacca 
and Rhio. Nothing could surpass the 
wines, which were of^ll sorts, imported 
by the Noormabul from Kuglaiui, 15tli 
February last ; the confectionary was 
excellent, being also imported direct 
from Hoffman by that vessel. 

Every thing went on with the great- 
est glee j but the chainpaigne about 
this time had made an impression on 
the heads of some of the party, who 
were inclined to be riotous, and the 
glass-ware was heard to tingle in dilfcr- 
ent parts of the room ; all however 
ended iu perfect harmony. 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. tORD AMHERST, GOVERNOR GENERAL 
OF INOFA. 

[The following is a Copy of a Letter addressed by* Mr. Arnot to Lord Amherst, 
soon after his arrest and iinprisoumeiit in Fort William : and to which his Lord- 
giiip did not think proper Ui return any answer whatever. It has but recently 
foine into our possevssiou, or it would have been published at au earlier period. 
The reader will find it worthy of his attention.] 


Fort fFiUiam. SepL 20, 1824. 
My Lord, 

Ai.rnouciii the hardsliip I am now 
sufTci'ing, proves to me the lamentable 
fact, tliat 1 cannot plead, as the common 
nrivileg^e of a British subject, to be heard 
before I am condemned— a jjrinciple of 
natural jmsticc acknoMedged even in 
tlie time of the ancient Uomaus— yet, if 
afteivvjirds, in the interval between the 
sentence and the execution, so humble 
an individual as the one who now ad- 
ilrossos you, be at all permitted to in- 
trude himielf upon your Lordship’s no- 
tice, the un|)recedcntcd circumstances in 
which I have been placed, in constMiuencc 
of the order passed by (lovernmenl for 
my removal to the Unfted Kingdom, will 
justify me in calling your liOrdsbip’s at- 
U'lition to the grievous injury 1 sliall 
Miller by tins sentence being carried into 
lull execution. 


In t)ic two first representations ad- 
dressed to Government, 1 was precluded 
fiom noticing some vei'y important fea- 
tures of luy case, by copies of the papers 
cuiitaiiiiug the charges against me, for 
wliich 1 am so punished, being withheld 
from me : but the. Magistrates of Cal- 
cutta (whose geutlemanly behaviour in 
discharging this disagree.able duty de- 
serves from me every praise,) having, 
after much doubt and iiesitation, at last 
put me in possession of these copies, 1 
think it my duty to represent to your 
Lordship, with that re.spect which is due 
to your high station, out at the same 
tunc with the plaiiine.ss that truth de- 
utaiids, the extraordinary character of the 
assumption apinst me : on which I find 
|s grounded the reason tor my being sub- 
jected to the hardsliips of a charter-party 
passage, with the Immediate ruin of my 
l»ecumary aflfains, and the aiinihilatiuii of 
all my hones and prospects in life. 

,But before I enter into the particular 
eircumstanees under which I liave been 
visited with the di.spleasure of Goveru- 
^ necessary to notice 

^hghtly the chain of events which led me 
w nlace myself in that situation. Having 
suiicred severely in the common distress, 
5 after the close of the French war, 
uvoiyed more or less every interest in 
ine km^oni like iunumerable others, 
, “ly.eyes to some' foreign land, 
wiiere I might adventageously employ 
of my property. The. trade to 
mlm being thrown open to British sub- 


jects, I accordingly, in July 1820, pro- 
ceeded to this country, a passenger on 
board the Goleonda, Captain Kilvvards, 
with a .small commercial investment on 
my own aceoimt ; understanding that the 
Government at home, and the Indian 
adlnlni^tl•lltion were alike actuated by the 
lilK'ial and patriotic view of no longer 
shutting up tills extensive field for British 
enterprise, in the present straits of the 
mother country, when she had so much 
n(‘ed of an outlet for her surplus popu- 
lation. 

Some time was necessarily consumed 
in disposing of my investment, when, if 
from the practice of the government, or 
the current opinion of tlie inhabitants, I 
had discovered that a lieense was at 
all neeessiuy to my residence here, I 
wonhl have returneu to England ; hut oil 
the. coiitiaiy, the free encouragement 
given by government, asJ had been pre- 
viously led to exjieet, to Eurojiean resi- 
dents, and the various prospects of use- 
ful exertion that onened to me, induced 
me to ho))e, tliat oy remaining in this 
country, 1 could emoloy my time, botli 
with jirofit to myseif and advantage to 
society. Finding numerous British sub- 
jects settled in every part of the country, 
and engaging in the most extensive spe- 
culations, without any dread of the 
power of government, or thinking any 
special licence rcipiisite for their seen ■ 
rity; and French, Dutch, Americans and 
other foreigners, freely re.sidiug in diffe- 
rent parts of the Company’s territories, 
1 could not imagine that 1 should he 
treated with less indulgence; or that 
under British rule, the land of my na- 
tivity, from v’liicii I had been driven by 
lier ui.stres!5e.s, would ever subject me to 
a jicualty, from which, if a Chinese, a 
Turk, or a Jew, 1 should have been ex- 
empted. Considering a native of Great 
Britain, at least as much entitled to llie 
favour of Government as any of these 
races of men, believing that I should 
enjoy tlie same prolection as other 
Briti.sh subjects similarly eirniinstanced, 
and knowing that my name had been 
brought under the notice of(iov(*riinienf, 
by being inserted in the Calciitia Aniuml 
Directories for two jears pa.st, I con- 
ceived, that the only means necessary to 
secure a conlinuance. of that protection, 
was to conduct myself agreeably to the 
established laws of the country. I have 
accordingly done .so: and reasonably 
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hoped that three years of unimpeachable 
conduct, in proof of which I appeal to 
the judgiiieut of iny fellow citi/ens, 
would save me from being seized by 
force, as I have been in tlie public streets, 
and transported like a malefactor, with- 
out being chargeable with any crime, as 
1 shall show, iinlcsiS being a native of the 
United Kingdom can be called a crime. 

In accepting the situation of assistant, 
in theolllce of the Calcutta Journal, 1 
never considered myself as taking upon 
me any portion of the responsibility to 
the laws or to the government of the 
country, which necessarily rest upon the 
Editor of a newspaper; and if the 
Honourable the (ioveruor-Ceueral in 
Council had thought otherwise, when 
IMr. llnckingham was removed from 
India, I must then Imve shared in his 
piiiiishinent. 

When, in consequence of the order for 
his tranHiJortaiion to England, he relin- 
quished the personal raanHgeinent of this 
imper, he intitnated to Oovernment in 
Ids letter nf the 17th of Echniary, that 
the Editorshin bad lieen wholly intrusted 
to Mr. J. E, Saudjs, who was in luture 
to be “ aoUdv rt^ponsible’* for its ma- 
nagement. Judging by the proceedings 
of (lovermileut, whiili in that case had 
held the Editor onln to be j)unishahle for 
the offences of a newspaper, I could not 
imagine, that by continuing to hold my 
situation of assistant, I should ho con- 
sidered liable tor Mr. IlncKinghnm’s suc- 
cessor, who avowedly took upon himself 
the sole responsibility, and which justly 
vested with him, as without his sanction 
and approval no article could aiipear in 
the )»aper. 

I therefore was astonished to find that 
the order for iny removal, gromulcd on a 
certain passage in the Caieutta Journal 
of tlie noth ultimo, wdiich the (lovern- 
ineiit considers disrespectful, and tor 
whicli it is said tliat (the article quott'd) 
“ being profes.sedly editorial, Mr.Sandys 
and Mr. Arnot, the avowed conductors 
of the paper are clearly and i)ersoually 
re.spnii8ibie,” 1 cannot but lament that 
the Government should have proceedetl 
to act upon an error so fatal to me, with- 
out aflfording mean opportunity of recti- 
fying it by stating the fact. 1 have shown 
by the letter of Mr. Iluckinghani above 
mioted, that due intimation was given to 
(loveriniicnt, that Mr. Samlys alone w'as 
from the very beginning of his piescnt 
connexion with the paper, the acknow- 
ledged and arowed conductor of the 
Calcutta Journal, and the solely respon- 
sible editor. I never had any power or 
title to usurp such a charge; and if it had 
been imputed to me, my regard to truth, 
and my duty to Mr. nnckingham my em- 
j)loyer, would have compelled me to re- 
nounce it. But I can solemnly assert, 
tliat I never pretended to the ciiaracter 


of conductor of the Journal a.ssigned me 
in the above letter of the ^lief Secre- 
tary to Government, and never saw or 
hoard myself charged with such lopon- 
sibility till 1 saw it tlierc. 

Proceeding upon this supposition, that. 
1 and Mr. Sandys were the responsible 
conductors of the Calcutta Journal, the 
letter of the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment then states s 

“ Mr. Saiulys cannot be subjected to 
any direct maik of the displeasure of 
Government suitable to the occasion and 
to the nature of the offence which would 
not equally injure the Intel ests of the 
sharer.s in ihe projierty ; but Mr. Sand- 
ford Arnot is a native of Great Britain, 
residing in India without a license 
from the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors or other legal authority : the (Jo- 
vernor-tJeneral in Council has accoid- 
ingly rc.snhed that Mr. Arnot be .sent to 
England, and that immediate orders be 
issiumI to give effect to the foregoing re- 
solution.” 

In the aho\e na.ssage, siqiposing dift'o- 
rent individuals jointly cnlpahle, anil 
posse-'sing both a choice of objects and 
modes of ])mii.shincut, yonr Lord.sliip is 
pleased lo select me ix< the victim domneii 
to snller for the whole ; and it withniu 
thi.s pmiishiuent, by substitution, the 
eoneiTii lo whitli 1 was at Inched mast 
itself necessarilv be sacrificed, I could 
not, on that condition, solicit yonr Lord* 
.ship lor a remission of my sentence. For 
although 1 have ceased to ha\e any con- 
nexion with the Calcutta Journal, I be- 
lieve it to have, been eminently ser- 
viceable to the cause of Indian iinmou'- 
inent, and the best interests of Drithh 
power; obji'cts whieh niy linmble cn- 
deavonr.s have been zealously exerted to 
promote ; and I would not purchase iny 
.s.ifely by the ib'Structiou of a publica- 
tion which ha.s so ardently laboured to 
enlianee the glory of the British name in 
India, ami ameliorate the condition of 
the millions subject to British rule. 

But, by the manner in which my 
I’cmoval from the comiti^ is snhstitiited 
as a less harsh mensure than the ivith- 
drawal of the license of the Calcutta 
Journal, the latter was evidently con- 
sidered by yonr Lordship too harsh a 
punishment for the offence. I therefore 
feel assured, that when your Lord- 
ship is aware how mistaken tlie grounds 
are on whieh that sentence was pas.sed 
against me, by which I have been depriv- 
ed, for .some time, of what every Briton 
holds dear— his liberty, and subjected 
to great anxiety while kept in this state 
of suspense about the future proceedings 
to be instituted against me, you wdl 
consider the confinement and distress ot 
mind I have already suffered, a sufficient 
atonement for this offence of the “ Cal- 
cutta Journal," and therefore remit the 
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l emainderof the punishmenti I have al- 
ready shown that 1 was not responsible 
to (loveromeut for that offence, be it 
great or small ; but if I hai'. been sO) I 
should have considered it excusable, if 
not defensible) on tire following grounds : 

The article for which, ns is well 
known. Mr. lluckinghain was avowedly 
oi'dci'eu to Till* India, might have been 
(loemcd objectionable, either as ques- 
tioning the motives of Government in 
conferring the appointment of the clerk 
of the stationeiy committee, or impugn- 
ing the conduct of Dr. Bryce i«i accepting 
U : for the whole scope of it oidy em- 
hraced tliese two objects. In the article 
(luoted from the CalcutU Joiinml of the 
;wth ultimo, as the ground of my banish- 
ment, (he Government is imnlied to 
have been principally actuated by a tie- 
sire to vindicate the purity of Us own 
motives, any imputation against which 
might easily be sujmoscd to have been 
jnnst peculiarly ofleiisivc. But this 
o|)inloti, not at all dlscveditaljU; to the 
Government, was evidently not advanced 
with a view to impugn its conduct ; nor 
were its proceedings wantonly and un- 
nccc'isaiily introduced ; but, on the con- 
trary, alluded to witlithe greatest reluct- 
ance, accompanied by expressions in- 
dicating in the most vcspectfii! manner, 
a regret that it sliould be even neces- 
sary to mention them at all, and staling 
tliat it was ventured uiion solely because it 
Was found ab'-olutely necessary to vin- 
dicate the Judges of th(' Supreme Court 
iVoiii the obloquy ami discredit attempted 
10 be thrown upon tlieir decisions, and 
upon the individuals concerned in them, 
lylien tlic, wisdom and integrity of onr 
highest legal tribunal are attacked, if 
llie hands of those who would defend 
them are tied up, the due course of 
justice |nnst be obstructed. 

Whatever restrictions might exist ou the 
rcss, some degree of indulgence would 
c expected in such a case ; but since, 
iniriug your Lordship’s adiniuiNtratiou, 
the persons opposed to the Calcutta Jour- 
nal had commented ou the proceedings 
<>f the .Supreme Court, with a degree of 
hcentiousness quite unprecedented, and 
m direct opposition to the letter, and 
wholly incompatible with the sjiirit of 
the existing restrictions, the public ua- 
hirally believed, that as the judges were 
now for the first time abandoned to the 
attacks of the press, the same instrument 
would be allowed to defend them : and 
M lire the public had no means or dis- 
covering your -Lordship’s views with 
•egard to the press, but bvthe comhict 
oDscryed towards to it, they concluded, 
"’oin Its now being allowed to iiitrinle on 
ground ever before held sacred, that 
“”i'^sbip, after the example of your 
uiustiious predecessor, the Marquis of 
^^stmgs, was unwilling to avail yourself 


of any extraordinary power for restrain- 
ing it, beyond the laws in force in that 
free comitry from which you had lately 
come, which has risen to its pieseiit iii- 
telleetual eminence by the free expres- 
sion of public opinion. 

When these impressions were general 
in society, this article was written; and 
without any previous warning, that your 
Lordship, only about a mouth arrived 
amongst us, would act ou a contrary 
prineiploj I am suddenly told, that a 
passage in the Calcutta Journal has iii- 
currecl your displeasure that you hold 
me responsible as an “ axowed conduc- 
tor ” for that paragraph, and that the 
Governmout has therefore ordered my 
lianislimeut from the country, in (xiiikc.- 
quence of vyhich I have been laid hold 
of, and placed in durance by a warrant 
under your Lordship's signature. 

I trust that jour Lordship will yet 
pause before you curry this sentence of 
oauishmeiit against me inlo execiUion. 
'rinit you have the power of doing so 1 
do not dispute ; nor that your mandate 
might with eipiul facility mive from In- 
dia many hmulieds more of your eoiin- 
trymen, placed eipially at jour mevey. 
Allured by the confidence of security un- 
der tliis (lovernment, they have brought 
their talents and industry to this distant 
country; mid trusting in acontimuince 
(»f its counteiiance and proteclioii, they 
have surrounded themselves with com- 
forts, nml conuccteil themselves with the 
country by every endearing tie. It is for 
jour Lorchhip to consider, whether by 
reviving arbitrary powers hardly ever 
exercised, but calcnlaled for times of 
doubt and danger, long since passed by, 
and tlieretore cousidered to have fallen 
into disuse, jou will now pluck up these 
uufortnuute settlers by the roots, blast- 
ing the fruits of many years exertion, 
and convening their sources uf happi- 
ness, from Avhich they are torn, into 
misery and de.soialion. If I must be the 
first victim of such an intended system, 
to be now introduced under your Lord- 
ship’s auspices, I hope that from tlie 
ex|H)snre tlieieby occasioned of its cruel 
consequences, 1 may also be the last. 

It is true, that in addition to the mme 
of being .a native of Great Britain resid- 
ing ill ludi.i without a license, 1 am also 
gratuitously charged with a responsi- 
liility which I never unflertook, and 
therefore loaded with the blame of a- 
paragraph in the “ Calcutta Journal,” at 
wliicli you are pleased to take offence. 
For this I knew that I was not respnii- 
sihlc ; but lest my being connected with 
that oaper in any shape, as an assistant, 
shouid be conshlercd a crime worthy of 
transportation, I offered to relinquish all 
connexion with the press, so that no 
reason of political cxiiedicncc for such a 
harsh measure might remain. Knowing 
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myself innocent of the charge fixed upon 
me, I volunteered to place myself in such 
a condition, as to render it impossible 
for me to commit such an offence. Be- 
fore 1 am subjected then to tniiisporta- 
tion on such grounds as these assigned, 
I beg your Lordship to consider, as a 
British Peer, whetlier you will thereby 
support the dignity of that exalted body 
of men, from whom you have been se- 
lected by your Sovereign, to maintain 
the honour of his crown and the glory <»f 
your country in this (luarter of the world, 
where, in seeming to us the possession 
of an empire, our hold on which is 
oeiNiON, the fame of Briiish humanity 
and justice must be of incalculaldy 
greater force than the renown of Britisli 
arms. If, for any imputed or imaginary 
offence (resting ujjon the most loose and 
uncertain anthorlty, or none at all) a 
person may he laid hold of, without any 
form of tiial, or other opportunity of 
stating the truth and vindicating his 
character, and summarily transported 
many thousand miles, will this excite 
conthlence in tlie wisdom and just ice of 
(lOvernmeiit ? And if Britisli rulers thus 
treat natiics of Great Biitain, wlicn 
possessed of the power of doing so, will 
the natives of Inuia ('Xpect their foreisjn 
masters to exercise a milder sway over 
them, were their power restrained hy no 
other coushleratioijs hut justice aud'hu- 
muiiity? Your Lordship, having hy this 
act, so sliortly after your arrival, appa- 


rently hastened to t^lvc a certain charac- 
ter to the new administration, agi'ecably 
as will be believed, to instructioils 
from the liigtiest sources of authority at 
liome— the natives of India will justly 
infer, that their British rulers now see- 
ing their empire in the East firmly esta- 
blished by the talents of the Marquis of 
Hastings and others of your illustrious 
predecessors, mean, at last, to lay aside 
the fair promises of liberality and jus- 
tice, by wdiich they attained their luv- 
sent footing, and make force, in wliich 
there is now none to dispute their mi- 
premac;, the only principle of tlieir go- 
vernment. I may he ])erinittcd to beg, 
that your Lordship will W'eigh as a 
statesman, wdiether an exercise of 
pow'er, calculated to produce such an 
impression, can bring with it any public 
advantages siitlieieut to countcibalaiue 
i IS evils; or whether it is called for by 
such an inij^rioiis necessity, as would 
justify any Government in sacrificing an 
individual convicted of no offenee, who, 
allured hy the indulgence shown to 
others, has been induced^ by confidence 
in its honor and magiiaiiimity, to place 
himself at its mercy. 

1 have the honor to remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordshiii’s most 

Obeuient humble 

Servant, 

SANDFORD AILNOT. 


CIVIL ANB MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

Culeutta . — July 9. Mr. J, De liancy, an 
Assistant to the Secretary to the lioard 
of Revenue in the Central Hrovincos.— 
Aug. .*). Mr. J. Cainphell, llegi.sier ot the 
Civil Cvnirt of Hajeshahye, and Joint Ma- 
gistrate stationed at Biiggoorah — (J. Mr. 
K.Uavenshavv to be I-’inst A.ssistaut to the 
Secretary to the Govcniinent in the Se- 
cret and Political Department. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St f/eorQC — Julv2.b H.S.Gracmc, 
K.sn. President of the Roaid of Revenue : 
J. H. D. Ogilvie, Chief Judge of the 
Sudder and Foujd.iiiy Adawlut ; Mr. 
J. I). New^bolt, Head Assi.>,tai)t to the 
Collector and IMagisti-atc of Ganjaiu; Mr. 
J. Orr, Head Assistant to the Colltetor 
and Magistrate of Ncllore; Mr. 8 C. 
Clarke, Head As.si.stant to the Collector 


and ftlagistrate of Ma.sulipatam ; Mr. 
A. Robertson, Ar.vistant to ilie Collector 
and Magistrate of the Northern Divl.sioii 
of Areot.— Augu.st 20. J. Cochrane, Ji.sij.' 
Second Judge of the Court of Sudder and 
roiijdarry Adawlut.— 27. Mr. G. K. 
sel, Senior Member of the Board of Ke- 
venue ; Mr. A.jMaedonell, Second Mem- 
ber of Ditto; iMr. K. Clarke, Ihiid 
Member of Ditto; Mr. J. Dent, Sccie- 
tai-y to Ditto ; Mr. J.W. JiCvvis, Deputy 
Coucetor of Sea CiLStoms at RIadra.s.— - 
Sept. 3. Mr. J. A. Dal/ell, Secretary to 
the Native Pen.sloii Fund, 

BOMBAY. 

Factors to he Junior Merchants. 

Jlumhau Castle J .3.— Mes.si.«!. A. 

Crawford, J. 13. Simpson, W. C. Bruce, 
E. E. Elliot, W. Stubbs, J. Wiiliam.son, 
J. Vibart, A. Bell. 
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WritiTi to be Factors, 

Au«?. 3. Messrs. J. P. Willonghby, W. 
(Joulon, J. A. .Sluvvv, H. H. Grass, W. S. 
iJoyd, H. Bovradaile, G. M. lilaire, W. 
SUiisou, 


CEYLON. 

Colombo, Am*. 27.— M. Wilmot, Esq. 
to be Assistant to the Vice Treasurer, and 
Commissioner of Stamps J dated 1 Sept. 
1824. 


ecclesiastical appointments, 
BENGAL. 

Calcutta, Am*. 12.— llev. H. S. Fisher, 
Chaplain at Dum Dniti. 

CEYLON. 

Colombo, Aug. 27.— The Hee. .1. S. M. 
Olenie, to perforin the duties of Arch- 
deacon of Colombo till a Successor bo 
duly instituted. 


EAST INDIA company’s ARMY. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY. 

[From the Indian Gazctte$.'\ 
BENGAL. 

military appointments. 

Fort fViIliam.—3\mc3. Cant. H. Pow- 
ney, of the Artillery Regt. to be Superiii- 
tcnoiiut of the Tani?cnt Scale and Model 
Department, vice Parlby j laeut. K. P. 
Cowan to be Commissarv of Ordnance, 
vice Posvncy ; Lieut. ,1. K. Patou, Bar- 
raekmastcr of 8tli Division, to be Otli- 
eiatim? Assistant to tlie Siiperiutendant 
of Fublie Buildings in the Upper Pro- 
vinces, mid Barrack master of llth or 
Meerut Division, vice Dunlop ; Cant. P. 
M. Hay to be Barrackmasteror 8th Divi- 
.sioii, vice Patou ; Capt..F. Pickett, of the 
Corps of Eiigineera, to be Barrack master 
ofl/tlior Biirdvvau Division, vice Kemin ; 
Lieut. Col. Povoleri, of the Invalid E.sU- 
blishment, to the command of the 
llciiarc.s Provincial Batt. ; Lieut. F. C, 
Hol)h, Denuty Assistant Quartermaster 
(jeiieral oi 2d Class, to he Deputy As- 
sistant Quartermast. General of 1 st Class, 
dated May 1, 1824; Lieut. T. Fisher, 
Dcjmiy Assistant Quartermaster General 
of .id Class, to he ditto of 2d Class, dated 
•Tan. 1, 1824 ; Brev. Capt. J. G. Drum- 
niond, Deputy Assistant QuartermasUT 
General ot 3il Class, to be ditto of 2d, 
lice Robb, dated May 1, 1824. 

/Hie following Expedition Orders by 
Sir A. Campbell, K. C. B., Brig. Gen. in 
command ot the Force at Rangoon, are 
confirmed, viz. 

May 15. Capt. Snodgrass, 
Pos(ma.ster to the Force, with a .salary 
of .V)!) rupees jier month, and .such other 
establishment as may be hereafter sanc- 
hoiied.— lb. Lieut. Rawlinson, Dcngal 
Artillei 7 , F:o collect .stores and re.sources 
for the general supply of the combined 
torces ; Lieut. Rawlinson i.s to be consi- 
dered, from the 18th ult. as an -extra 
oub-Asst-lant Commis. Gen. pending the 
present service, on the usual staff allow- 
ance of the rank (300 rupees per men- 
.'<cm) — June .5. Ass. Commis. C. Bow- 
maii to the charge of the Dacca Depot— 
j’* Capt. Fiddes, Ass. Commis. Gen. to 
nave general control of Commi-ssariat 
department with combined forces in 


Ava.— 14. Cant. Auber, 38th N. I. to be 
Member of llie Annual Arsenal Com- 
mittee. . 

June 17.— TheCominander in Chief is 
pleased to make the following appoint- 
ments ; the Interpreters and Quarter- 
masters lieiiig subject to the condition 
prescribed in G. 0. of Feb. 17, 1823 
Light Cavalry. 

3d Jlegt. Lieut. F. Dibdiii to be Adj. 
vice .Angelo, promoted. 

7M Hegt.. Lieut. C. Diiffni to be Interp. 
and Quartei master, vice Stedman, pro- 
moted. 

European Infantry, 

2d Regt. Brev. Cajit. J. Marshall to be 
Adj. ; Lieut. J. P. llipley to be liiterp. 
and Quartermaster. 

Native Infantry. 

1.?^ Regt. Lieut. F. Ilowcroft to bo 
Adj. vice Jiruce, pioiiioted. 

'Id Re^t. Lieut. A. C. Deatsoii to be 
Interp. and Quartermaster, vice Dot eton, 
removed. 

3d Hcgt. Lieut. J. Martin to be Interp. 
and Qiiarterinaster, vice xM‘MilIan, re- 
moved. 

Ath Heet. Lieut. ILDoveton to he Adj. 
vice (’aley, jiromoted. 

^)th Refit, Lieut. J. Jervis to be Adj. 
vice Chalmers, removed. 

(i/4 Regt. Lieut. 1'. Birket to be Adj. 
vice Pasmore, promoted ; Lieut. A. Far- 
quharson to Ijc Interp. and Quartenn. 
vice Dingwall, jiromoted. 

7th Regt. Brev. Capt. G. Holmes to lie 
Adj. vice Dunlop, promoted; Lieut. H. 
Templar to be Intern, and Quartenn. 
vice Aloody, prouiofed. 

8M Regt. IJrev. Capt. J. Hall to be 
Adj. vice Malden, removed. 

\)th Regt. Incut. W. Becket to be Adj. 
vice Bird, removed. 

lOthRegt. Lieut. W. Sturt to be Interp. 
and Quarterm. vice Brettridge, removed, 

Uth Regt. Lieut. J. Croudace to bo 
Adj. vice j)euby, promoted ; Drev. Capt. 
N. Stewart to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
vice Benson, promoted. 

12^4 Regt. Lieut. W, A. I.udlow to be 
Adj. vice Roweroft, removed. 

13fA Regf, Lieut. H. B. Brettridge to 
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be Intcrp. and Quarterni. vice Sturt, re- 
moved. 

Hth Jteift. Brev. Capt. W. J. (aairdncr 
to be Adj. vice M'Lareii, removed ; 
Lieut. 11. Thorpe to be liittrp.aiid Quar- 
teini. vice Maiming, removed. 

l67/i Jiegt. Jdeut. J. MM^arcn to be 
Adj. vice Gairdner, removed; Lieut. F. 
E. Manning to be Interp. and Quivrtcrm. 
vice Thorpe, removed. 

I7t/i Jiegt. Lieiit.D.Woodtobe Intern., 
and Qiiartenn. vice A. Wood, promoted. 

18/// Begt. Lieut. J. P. MSAlillaii to be 
Interp. aiid Quarterm. vice Martin, re- 
moved, 

2\st Regt. Lieut. T. B. Maiden to be' 
A^. viceTlall, removed. 

i‘l(i Regt. Brev. C^apt. U. Chalmers to 
be Adj. vice Jervis, removed. 

2‘M Regt. Lieut. J. Moulc to be Adj. 
vice Holincs, removed.; Lieut. J.D.D. 
Bean to be Intern, and Quarterm. vice 
Wright, promotea. 

24/// Beat, i/ient. S. L. Bird to be Adj. 
vice Bland, promoted. 

2G//i Regt. Lieut, ih M. S. Robe to be 
A<ij. vice Murray, promoted; Brev. Capt, 
W. Hodgson to be fntcrjn and Quarterm. 
vice Johnstone, removed. 

27th Regt. Brev. Cupt.G.H. Johnstone 
to be Interp. and Quaiterm, vice Hodg- 
son, removed. 

2y/// Regt. Lieut. C. H. Marlcy to be 
Adj. vice Pearce, ])romoted. 

:\0th Jiegt. Lieut. W. Pa)ne to bo Adj. 
vice Brown, promoted ; Brev. Cajit. 
Whinlield to be Interp. and Quarterm. 
vice Wiggins. 

St Jiegt. Lieut. J. M. Heptinstall to 
be Adj. vice Payne, removed. 

'A2(i Regt. Lieut, W. F. Steer to be Adj. 
vice Agnew, pronioied. 

34/// Regt. Brev. Capt. F, Hodgson to 
be Adj. vice Croft, removed. 

'A^ith Jiegt. Lieut. J. T. Croft to be Adj. 
vice Ho(Jg.son, removed. 

Mth Jiegt. Lieut. J. A. Barstow tobe 
Adj. vice 'rroup, removed. 

37//J Jiegt. Lieut. J. H. Troup to be 
Interp. ana Quarterm. vice Barstow, re- 
moved. 

38/A Regt. Lieut. P. Craigie to be In- 
lerp. and Quarterm. vice Garrett, re- 
moved. 

3y/A Jiegt. Lieut.R.Garrett to be Interp. 
and Quarterm. vice Craigie, removed. 

40/// Jiegt. Lieut. J. O’D. Mnegrathto 
be Adj. vice Maefarquhar, promoted. 

41.V/ Regt. Ideut. P. Polwlieletobc Adj. 
vice Sibbald, promoted. 

A'Ad Jiegt. Brev. Capt. S. Hart to be 
Interp. and Quarlcriu. vice ilughe.s, re- 
moved. 

nth Regt. Lieut. M. Huglics to be ki- 
terp. and Quartern!, vice Halt, removed, 

45/A Regt. Lieut. D. Williams to be Adj. 
vice Grigg, removed ; Lieut. T. Ward to 
be Intern, and Quarterm. vice Norton. 

4tl/A Jiegt. Lieut. W. Fraser to be Adj« 
vice Williams, removed, 


47/// Regt. Lieut. J. 8. Winfield to be 
Adj. vice Smith, removed. 

48/// Regt. Lieut. F. C. Smith to be 
Adj. vine Bolton, removed. 

1 St Regt. Lieut. T. IV)bcrts to be Adj. 
vice Lister, promoted. 

.52// Jiegt. Lieut. J. Hewqtttobc' Adj. 
vice Kobeits, removed. 

54/// Regt. Lieut. C. F. Urquhart to be 
Adj. vice Hayes, promoted. . 

.567/i Regt. Brevet Capt. O; Phillips to 
be Adj. viie Dick, promoted^.. 

.57/// Jiegt. Lieut. A. T. Davies to be 
Adj. vice Cox, promoted. 

59/// Regt. iL'evet Caj/t. B. Woollcj to 
be Adj. vice Campbell, promoted : Biev. 
Cuiit. A. White to be Interp. and Qimr- 
term. vice Berguer, promoted. 

(iO/A Jiegt. Lieut. C. IL M‘Kcnly to be 
Adj. vice Woolley, removed. 

(>i.v/ Jiegt. Lieut. H. C. Jenkins to be 
Interp. and Quarterm. vice Stewart, pro- 
moted. 

OAft Regt. Lieut. U. M. C. Pollock to 
be Interp. and Quarterm. vice Bigiiell, 
removed. 

()!/// Regt. Lieut. F. Candy to be Adj. 
vice Pollock, removed ; Lieut. W.Bigiicll 
to be Interp. and Quarterm. vice l)a^ies, 
promoted. 

().5/// Regt. Brev. Capt. G. J. B. Joliii- 
.ston to be Interp. and Quarterm. vice 
Grant, removed. 

Jiegt. Brev. Capt. J. Grant to Ixj 
Inter)), and Quarterm. vice Johnston, re- 
moved. 

57/// Regt. Brev. Capt. B. S. IMiillips 
to be Adj. vice Thoresby. 

tlH/A Jiegt. Lieut. C. Marshall to bo 
Adj. vice Phillips, removed. 

Pnrnenh Prov. Jiatt. Lieut. J. Cra- 
hani,50th N. I. to be Adj. vice Colnctt, 
promoted. 

Chittagong Prov. Butt. Lieut. G. K. 
Vincent, Ktli N. I. to be Adj. vice Clark- 
son, promoted. 

June 22.— Lieut. J. S. Pitts, l.stKiiro}). 
Regt. 1o be Adj. ; Lieut. T. E. Soiidy, 
Regt. N. 1. to be ditto ; Lieut. V. Wood, 
lOth Regt. N. 1. to be ditto ; Lieut. W. 
Douglas, 20tli Regt. N. I. to he ditto: 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) G. Olinliaut, 2/0 
Regt. N. I. to he Interp. and Quarterm. ; 
Lieut. R. Colehiooke, 27th Re«:t. N. I- 1‘> 
be Adj. ; Lieut. J. Gibbs, 42d Regt. N. h 
to he ditto ; Lieut. H. Macint/ sh, 44tb 
Regt. N. I. to be ditto: Lieut. H. W. 
Bellow, SGth Regt. to he Interp. aud 
Quarterm.; Lieut, and Brevet Capt. '!• 
Webster, 5yth N. 1. to be Adj. — Jwlv 
G. Maj. Biggs to assume coumiaud of 1st 
Batt. of Artillery at Agra.— B. Maj. Tapp 
to be Member of the General Inyalidiiig 
Committee at Allahabad.— 10. Lieut, r* 
Hewitt to be Interp. aud Quarterm. 
N.I. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort mUiarny June 10. — ^fhe under- 
mentioned Officers, Cadets of the 2d aua 
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U daases of 1808, are promoted to the affalrs»-*-Jnly 3. Capt. J. fiotirdieu, 43d 
ittiik of Oapt. by Brevet N. 1. to Europe, on sick certificate. 

S. G.Mavor . . . . . . iOtli Hegt. N. I. 

W. H. Wlimfield .Wtli MADRAS. 

J. H. Mackmlay 63d 

T, Berkelt . . . . 6th military appointments. 

V. L.' Palmer .. 50th Fort St. George,-— ^n]y 2.\. Lieut. Col. 

0. Phillips > • • • 56tli J. Liinoiid to be Acting Coiuinandant of 

W. B.*Girdlestone 46tli Artillery, with a seat at the Military 

N. Campbell .... 21st Botird ; Lieut. 0. O’Connel is appointed 

H. Kent . 12th to the temporary charge of the Arsenal 

W. H, Earle. .... . .30th of Fort St. George.— 30. Lieut. T. M. 

A. M‘Kikinon .... 42d Johnston to be Atlj. to the 21st Regt. N. 

W. Sage 4yth 1. vice Cuppage. — Aug. 3. Lieut. Col. J. 

J, J. Hainilton . .. 23d Knowles to the command of Villore, 

H. Goldie 47t)i during the ahsenee of Col. Frailer on 

T. Webster .3yth other duty.— 6. Col. H. Fraser, of tlm 

U. Low 3.‘)th Infantry, to command the Division of 

r^. Stewart 11th Madras Troops on Foreign Service at 

H.C.irter iOlh llangoon; Capt. J. Kitson,2'id L. Inf. to 

11. Pnivis 26th he Krig. Major to Col. Fraser; Lieut. 

J. Maeinto.ih 49th Col. F. W. Wilstni, 2d Hegt. N. I. to com- 

T. Ward 45th mand the Rifle Corps, vice Knowles ; 

W. P. Welland. . . .55th T.ietit. C. Evans, 25th Regt. N. 1. to bo 

T. W. Ineell 29th Fort Adjutant at Trichinopoly, vice Mor- 

W. Uain.scy 41st gaii; Lieut, 1). H. Eaton, 2(1 Regt. N. I. 

C. Thorosby 68tli to be Adj. vice Jame^, promoted ; Lieut. 

J. Bedford 48lh W. .hdinston, 2()th Hegt. N. 1. to be Adj. 

J. Tomlinson .... 61 st vice Gordon, deceased; Lieut, and Urov. 

,1. J. 'rillotson. ... 2d Capt. A. fiPLeod, 4.hl Regt. N. I. to be 

.1. it. Aire 64th Qmirterni. Interp. and Paym. vice Lind- 

T. Lamb I2ih .‘<ay, dece.ised; Sub-A.ssist. Commissary 

W.K. R.Loadbeater f).td Gen. Lieut. W. N. Burns, to be Deputy 

.1. M‘Larcu 1 6tli Ass. Commiss. Gen. until fuiTber orders ; 

W. H. Sleeman .. 1st Lieut. T. Rooke, 12th Regt. N. I. to be 

H. L. Barnett ... , 46tb Sub-Ass. Coininis. Gen. vice Watkins ; 

(/.Coventry .32(1 Lieut. J. S. K. Biicoe, lltb Regt. N, I. 

S. Walker 7th to be a Sub-Ass. Com. Gen. vice Harri.s. 

A. Durie i.5th —10. Lieut. E. Dyer, 46rb Regt. N. L as 

R. S. Brownrigg. , 1.5th A.s.s. in the Adj. Gen. Depart, vice Biseoe. 

G. 11. Johnstone.. 27th —28. Capts. A. Wilson, Iflth Regt. N. 1. 

P. P. Nind 3d Light Cavalry to be Brig. Maj.tu the 1st Brig, of Inf. on 

Capt. A. F. Hichrnond 33(1 Regt. N. I. foreign sen ice, vice Evans: IJeut. J. V. 

J. Bell 1st Brown, 1 st. JCurop. Regt. to be (inartenn, 

T. Haslain , 4()th liilerp. and Payni. to complete the E.sfa- 

H. A. Stedman . . 7th Light Caval. blishment; Lieut. St, John B. French to 

L.H. Smith 6tii heljnartenn. Interp. ami Paym. of 2d 

Enron. Regt. vice Itobertson, decea.sed; 
i’o« S?''® Y? ?•. 11 w W, M. ].iilly, llth IteKt, N. I. lo 

lloiT n'l , r “'I'l; Ailj vice Bcmw : I.ieut J. Wallaceto 

sSmw? ''?''■ v; * Adj-aiiil l,ieut.i\l. CiKlringtmi W lie 

i>unanpore ; Euh. h. L. Smith, J. P. tar- n,nrf<>riii Tut and Pavm to the 46tli 
qjiharson, H. Wilson, P. Hopicins, G. D. 
larvey, R. E. Blackburn, T. F. Flemyng, 

H. Becher, and R. Hill, to do duty with promotions. 

w. Hegt. at Dinapore.— Lieut. Fort St. George, July 20. 

p?ra“i“n negt.N. I. Sen. Lient. and Brev. 

Ideuts. Bignil atid PolS^ 

blent. Gen. D Caatm anfl T Jpnt Tnl deceii'^ed, dated July 12, 1824 ; tadct H. 
!*• 'P. Comyn,’ posted to fi ld N l’ viciS ' ^^>i>bie,of the Infaiilry, Is promoted 
bient. CoL^efom W H Perkins and t«Kusigii,datet()be scttlinl herealtcr. 
bieut. Col W H* Wood removed to 2il undermentioned Gentlemen Ca- 

Kiiron. Riitt dots adiiiitfcd on tlic Establlsliment, 

“ ■ .and promoted to Ens., date to be settled 

FURLOUGHS. . hereafter : 

^ 9. Lieut. G. Brit- Mes.sr.s. W. Biddle, W. G. Cofc.s, R. H. 

6.d liegt. N. I, to Europe, for one Robertson, J. O’Brien, U. T. Wilbank, 
. y®w, vnthotit pay, on urgent private C. 0. Hurrell, H. M. Pricliard, J. R. 
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Savage aiul C. Taylor ; date oT arrival 

July 19, 1824. 

July 2J.— 20M Regt. N. /. Ren. Ensign 
\V. Shelley to be Lieut, vice Gordon, de- 
ceased, dated July IT, 1824. 

‘11.— '^Id Rpgt. N. /. Sen. Lieut, and 
Brev. Capt. J. P. James to be Capt. and 
Sen. Ens. ; M. Beaucharan to be Lieut, 
vice Poilc, deceased, dated July 15,1824. 

42<^ Hegt. N. I. Red/ Ens. J. Fitzgerald 
to be Lieut, vice Thompson, deceased, 
dated July Id, 1824. 

The uuderiiieiitioued Gentlemen Ca- 
dets for Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, 
are, admitted on the Establishment, and 

E romofted to the rank of Cornet, 2d 
lieut. and Ens. respectively ; dates to be 
to be settled hereatter : 

Mr. J. Oakley for Cavalry; Messrs. G. 
A. Goldingham, S. S. Trevor, J. W. 
Croggan, and N. H. Fish, for Artillery; 
Messrs. W. Russell, R. Sheriff, J. C. 
Dar'del, and E. V. P. Halloway, for In- 
fantiy, date of arrival July 28. 

Aug. 8.— 8M Hegt. N. /. Sen. Lieut. R. 
Smith to be Capt. and Sen. Ens. F. Da- 
iiiell to be Lieut, vice Friswell, deceased, 
dated June 20, 1824. 

A2(l Uegt. A”. I. Sen. Ens. J. E. B. 
Shaw to be Incut, vice Lindsay, deceased, 
dated June 9, 1824. 

26M Regt. N. L Sou. Ens. T. IMayiior 
lo be Lieut, vice Jones, deceased, dated 
June 20, 1H24. 

\X-2d Reg. -N. 1. Sen. Lieut. 11. 
Dow'ker to be Ca|)t. ; and Sen. Ensign F. 
Aptbroj) to be Lieut, vice Pell, deceased, 
dated July 15. 

tth Hegt. N. I. Sen. Lieut, and Brev. 
Cant. ^V^ Low to be Capt. and Sen. Ens. 
J. Dewes to l)c Lieut, vice Isacke, killed 
in aoUon, dated July 3, iH2L 
29M Regt. N. I. Sen. Lieut, and Brev. 
Capt. R. Cooke to be Capt. and Sen. 
Ens.; R. Ifurlock to be JJeut. vice Hnnie, 
decetised, dated Aug. 7, 1824. 

\7.— Infantry. Seu. Maj. J. S. Fiuscr, 
from 35th Hegt. N. 1, to be Lieut. Col. 
vice Sinythe, deceased, dated Aug. 15, 
1824. 

.35M Regt. AT. 7. Sen. Capt. J. Mallan- 
daiiieto be Maj.^Sen. Lieut, and Brev. 
Cai)t.; E. E. Bruce to be Caj)t. and Senior 
Ens. ; W. K. Brooshooft to bo Lieut. \icc 
Fniser, promoted, dated Aug. 15, 1824. 

28.— 1^2 Regt. L. C. Sen. Cornet W. H. 
Clifford to be Lieut, vice Mumffreys, de- 
ceased, dated Aug. 15, 1824. 

^ MKDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St, George, — July 23. Messrs. G. 
Bcetson pud R. Lindsay arc appointed iui 
Assistant Surgeoms on this Establish- 
ment, to do duty under the Garrison 
Surgeon of Fort »St. George. — 31). Vete- 
rinary Surgeon J. Stevenson, from the 
Horse Brig, of Artfllery, to be Superin- 
tendeut the Veteriuury EstabU.'^hiucut 


of Arcot, vice Erratt, decea^, Aug, 
3. A. F. M‘Lauglan, M.D. admitted an 
Assistant Surgeon, and appointed to do 
duty under the* Garrison Surgeon of Mh- 
sulipatam.— 6. Ass. Sure. T. Thornton 
M.l)., appointed to the chat^ of ^he ‘2j 
European Regt. 

Aug. 17. — The following appointments 
of Sub Ass. Surgeons are ordered, viz. 

B. Figrado to the Garrison of Seringa- 

i iatani, vice Almeida, pensitiibd: - 

)alla.s to the UepartmenC»lllR Supur- 
inteiiding Surgeon at the Presidency j 
and J)e Cruz to the Garri.son of Poo- 
nainallce.--28.* Ass. Surg. G. Wilson to 
be Garrison Ass. at Vellore. 

bemovals and postings. 

Ifead Quarters. Choultry Plains^ 
July 12. Lieut. J. llill, 24tb Regt N.l. 
to the Rifle Corps. — 13. Lieut, M. G. 
Filzgcrald, 41st Regt. X, I. t(y^e Riik 
Cojps ; Ensign T.H. Roberts, atluSown 
request, from 37thto30tli llegt. N.l.— 
17. Lieut. Col. Commandant E. BnanU 
man, from 29tb to 4.’)th Hegt. N. 1. ; 
Lieut. Col. Commandant VV.Miiuro, from 
45th to 2‘)tli Regt. N. I. ; Ensign J. Henit, 
at bis own request, from Lst Eiiropeaii 
Regt. to I5lh Regt. N. I. ; Ensign S. Ikn- 
ley, atliisowiucmiest, from 2’*lb to2f)th 
Regt. N.l. —22. Ensign C. Rowlandson, 
4()th Hegt. N.L to do duty with 32(1 Hegt, 
N.L; Ensign W. Elvey, letreiitly arrived, 
to do duty with 1 si Hegt. N. 1. at I’alave- 
ram ; Ensign IL A. Holcombe, rereiitly 
arrived, to do duly with iOlh Regt. N. 1. 
nnd join the Depot at l^oonainallee ; Kn- 
bign E. 11. Atkinson, at bis own reipiest, 
from 1st to lyth Regt, N.L; Ensign 
N. Burrartl, at his own request, from 
1‘Jtb to 1st Rcgimciit N. I. — 27. Lient. 
J, '1\ Baldwin, of the Artillery, from 2(1 to 
lst Balt.— Ang. 4. Lieut. Col, C'onnnaiul- 
aiit G. Wahab, from 38th Regt. N. L to 
2()th Ui*gt. N. I. ; Lieut. Cien. and ('ol. 
T. Bowser, from 20th to 38th Regt. N. I. 
Lieut. Geu. and Col. W. Kinsey tVoin 2il 
to 2!)th Ih'gt. N. I. ; Lieut. Col. Com- 
mandant W. Miiiiro, from 2ytb to 'JJ 
Regt. N. I. ; 5Iajor C. Ferrier, 43d Hegt. 
N. I., Major A. Balmain, 7th Regt. N. l. 
and Capt, Wallen, 34th Regt. Nil. will 
relieve Major Bell, C. B. of H. M. 48tli 
Foot, Capt. Coyle, 28th Regt. N. 1. and 
Capt. Jourdan, 10th Regt. N. I. as Mem- 
bers of the General Court Martial assem- 
bled in Fort 'St. George, of which Col. 
Hewitt, C. B. is President— 9. Cornet 
J. Oakly to do duty with 2d Regt. L. C.; 
Ensign R. Shirreff to do duty with 21st. 
Hegt. N.L; Ensign H. Wakcnian to do 
duly with 20th Regt. N. 1. • 

MEDICAL POSTINGS. 

Head Quarters^ Choultry Plain. 
Ang, 4. Assist. Surgeon P. Yertuc io 
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N. I.— "6. Am. SttW. T. Thorn- 
ton, to. the Details of the 2d Ku- 
ropeatx Rt’gt. 

'adjustmjent of rank. 

Fatt Ang. 6. Licnl. K. A, 

M'Leay, 26th Hcgt. N. I. to rank from 
inth Sept. 1823, vice lllcnkensop, dc- 
nased. — 13. Captain J. P. .lames, and 
l.ieut M. Beauchamp, 2d Rcgt. N. I. to 
take 1 July 1824. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. Georife .^ uly 1 6. IJeut. Col. 
Commandant W. Munro, to Europe, 
on Hck ccitiflcatcj Lieut. J, Sandys, 
to Euro )e, on ditto.— 20. Licuts. and 
Ihevet lapts. F. W. Morgan , of 1st, and 
J. P. James of 2d llcgt. N. 1. to Europe, 
on ditto.— 2.1. Lieut. Col. A. Andrews, 
C. B. fS^Regt- N. J. to China, on ditto. 

< ^•-a^^Wisigii'^. (Irant, 2d Euroneau 
Uegt. to Europe, onditto.— Aug. 6. Capt. 
A. epoke, .'tBtii Regt. N. I. to Europe, on 
sick certificate j Kn.sign P. .Mclli.sh, 4<^tli 
itegt. N. I. ou Furlough to Europe, for 
one year.— 10. Licur. Col, Coinniandant 
J. L. Lushinctou, C. B. 1st Regt. L. C. to 
Europe, on Furlough. —28. Surgeon J. 
l)('an, to Europe, on Furlough, so soon as 
ins .services can be dispensed with at 
Uaog(»on ; Capt. C. E. Duckenfield, to 
Europe, ou sick certificate. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Fort St. George^i\x\\Q 18, 182L— Tlie 
Ron. the (lovernor in Couiieil is plea-sed 
to notify in General Orders, that all Eu- 
ropeans (men or women) who may be 
found guilty of supplying liquor to Kuro- 
I 'Mii .soldiers without autlnuity, will be 
.sent to England. 


COURTS MARTIAL. 

ON ENSIGN O'flALLORAN AND LIEUT. C. 
STUART, H.M. 6iHh FOOT. 

Head- Quart ers^ Choultry Plain , lOfA 
August y 1824. 

His Exc. Gen. Sir Alex. Campbell is 
plea.sed to publi.sh to the army, the follow- 
lug egfracts from the proceedings of a 
general court-martial held at Fort St. 
George, 23d July 1824, which court mar- 
tial was composed of the following ofll- 
cers J 

Pi'MirfenL— Col. Hewitt, C.B., 32d. 
N.I. 

Members.’— lAiiVit, Col. Com.Boardmaii, 
00*1^ l-'lout. Col. Cvmi. G. Wahab, 
JJth N. I.j Lieut. Col. Walker, G. B, 
H.M. 54ih regt. j Lieut. Col. Parlby, 30th 
N. j. ; Lieut. Col. Pearse, Horse Brig.; 
Ma^or Bell. C. B., H. M. 48th regt.; 
Mjuor Martin, 8th L.C. ; Major Swayne, 
Oriental HeraldtVol. 4. 


25th “NV 1. : Major J. Bell, 9th N. I. ; 
Capt. Cox, H.M. 54th regt. ; CapLJour- 
dan, lOth N. f. ; Capt. Cole, 28th N. I.; 
Capt. Mandilhon, 11. Al. .54tli regt. ; and 
Caj)t. Peake, !^d N. I. 

LVimc.—“ Ensign O'llalloran, H. M. 
f)9th regt. of foot, placed in arrest by 
order of his Kxe. Gen. Sir Alex, Camp- 
bell, on the following cliarge : 

“ For having In His Exc. Gen. Sir 
Alex. Cauipliefl’s ailiee, in Fort St. 
George, on the 9th instant, made use of 
violent and insulting language to Aliyor 
Leslie, H.M. 69th regt., hi* aupeiior 
officer.” ' 

Head-quarters, Aladras, 22d Jifly, 1824. 
Finding and Sentence . The court 
finds the prisoner. Ensign D’llallomn, 
H. M. 69th regt. of fimt, guilty of the 
charge preferred against him, does there- 
fore in virtue of the articles of war, esta- 
blished f(»r tlie better goverument of H. 
M.’s forces, adjudge him to be placed 
next below Ensign 'rhoinsoii, H. Al. 69th 
regt.” 

Dihapproved. 

(Signed) A. Camfrell, Gen.,^ 

Cummaiuler- iu-Chief, 

His Exc. (‘annot allow the publication 
of a. sentence, so lnade<(uate to a crime of 
.^ueh magnitude, without the exprcsBlou 
of his entire disapprobation. 

His Exc. Geu. Sir Ah x. Campbell is 
also pleased to publish to tlie army, the 
following exti'aets from tlie pj-oecedings 
of a general court-martial held at Fort 
St. George, on the 2d day of August, 
1821, wb:. h com t-martial was composed 
of the abovcmentioiied olficers. 

Crime.— liieut. Charles Stuart, H, M. 
69th regt. of foot, phiced in arrest by 
order of His Exe. Gen. Sir .\lex. Oftiup- 
bell, on ibe followdng charges ; 

1st. “ Fm- having replied to an official 
letter, under date i7th instant, addressed 
to him, by onler of the officer command- 
ing tlie depot at PoonamaUCe, in termii 
highly ilisrespectful and insuboldmate. 

2d. “ For contumaciously persisting in 
the expressions used in the aforesaid 
letter, 1 7th instant, after having been told 
by the Fort-Adjt. to withdraw the offen- 
sive communication , and forward another 
of a difTerent teudencY.*’ 

Head-quarters, Mfulra!J,22d July, 1821. 
Finding and Sentence . — “ The court 
finds the prisoner, Lieut. Stuart, guilty of 
the charges preferied against him, and 
docs, therefore, iii\i;'tUebf the. articles 
of war, established for tin; bet ter govern- 
ment of H. AI.’s forces, senleiicc liiiii lo 
be placed next below' Lieut. S.irgeiit, 
H. M. 69tli regt., date of rank 14lh Sep- 
tember, 182:1.” 

Diiajiproved. 

(Signed) A . Campbrij., Gen. , 

Coiumander-iii-Chief. 

Circiimstancc? have occurred lo pre- 
Y 
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vent His Extf, Gen. Sir Alex. Campbell 
from re-assembling the above courts - 
martial, aud it only remains for him 
to pronmmee liis disapprobation of the 
sentence, and to dis-solve the court. 

Lieut. Stuart has been found guilty of 
using highly disrespectful and in8uiw)rdi- 
nate language, in a letter addressed tohw 
immediate coniniauding officer, Capt. Ed- 
wards, and for contumaciously persisting 
in such conduct. For this crime, so sub- 
versive of military discipline and the 
well-being of the service, he Is sentenced 
to be pUiced one step lower in the list of 
lieutenants, a sentence, under any cir- 
cumstance, iinulequate to the crime ; but 
in the present case not involving the 
filiglitcst punishment ; for besides the 
officer next below whom the prisoner is 
placed, having gone to England for the 
avowed purpose of bjein^ phiced on half- 

ay, the eight junior lieutenants of the 

9th regt. will, on their arrival in Eng- 
land, be reduced to the same state, thus 
rendering it immaterial to Lieut. Stuart, 
whether he is for the present to he junior 
of that rank, or standing one highei on 
the li.st. 

His Exc. Gen. 8ir Alex. Campbell 
trusts, that had an 0 |>pmtunity heeu 
afforded him of poliitiiig out these cir- 
cumstances to tlie members of the court- 
martial, they would, on revision, ha\c 
passed a sentence corainoiisurate to the 
serious otlencc of which the prisoner has 
been convicted. 

His Exc. takes this occasion of promul- 
gating to the army, that if courts-martial 
composed as this was, principally of se- 
nior officers, will not support their own 
authority by duly estimating such trans- 
gressions, aud marking them by adcipiate 
pmiishinents, they must not look to him 
for aid. His exertions must prove in- 
effectual, aud his interference unne- 
cessary, when even the apiieal to such 
tribunals is, as hi the present ease, 
^Uile and unavailing; these remarks 
apply equally to the court-martial on 
Ensign il’Halloraii. 

The sentences awarded to Ensign 
O’Halloran Jiiid to Lieut. Stuart, of the 
()9th regt., are remitted, and those officers 
will return to their duty ; his Exc. consi- 
dering it le.s.s injurious to the service tiuit 
crime should go unpunished, than that 
lie should sanetioii what is held up as a 
punishment, thougli in fact only an eva- 
Biun of acquittal. 

ROM BA V. 

MILITARY APPOINI'MENTS. 

Bombou C<tstle. — ,hme 21, Lieut. A. 
IM. I). Elder to he adi. vice Steward, 
dated June 7 ; Lieut. J. Watts, 2d Kurop. 
reg.,lo he quartern!., vice Osborne, do. ; 
1/ieut. J. Maioribaiiks, .'Id N. 1., to com • 
maud Caudeish Local Bat.— July 29. Ems. 


Hebord, 5th rcg. N. L, to be Mabratta 
interp. to Gth reg., dated June 7, 1821 • 
Ensign H. Wood, 5th rcg., to act as 2d 
iiiterp. to Gth rcg., N. I, ; Lieutenant G, 
M‘Can, 15th reg. N. I., to be Mabratta 
interp. to that reg. : Kiisigu W. J.ang, 
2l8t rcg. N. I., as Mabratta and Hiu- 
doostanee interp. to 1 st Kurop. reg., dated 
Jiuie 7, 1824.; Ensign G. M‘Duniiell, 
12th rcg. N. L, to be interp. in Hiu- 
doostahee to H. M.4tli Light Dragoons, 
dated June 21, 1824. 

. Native Force. 

U/ Grcn. Rcfft. Lieut. T. H. Billainore 
to be adj., vice Rollings removed ; Lieut. 
T. Clihliornto be interp, in Hindoostaneo 
anti quartm., vice Teasdale, removed to 
2d Gr. regt. 

2d Gr. Regt. Lieut. W. Rollings tabe 
adj., vice Billamore removed ; Lieut. H. 
G.Teasdaleto he interp. in Hindqostauec, 
vice Clihhoi n removed. 

‘M Regt. Lieut. C. Johnson to be adi., 
vice M‘Cullura promoted and removed. 

6t/< Regt. Lieut. W. V. Hewett to be 
adj., vice Aitcliison promoted. 

7th Regt. Lieut. G. St. Uarbe Brown 
to he inlerp. in Hindoostaiiec aud qiiartm., 
vice Brown removed, 

9M liegt. Lieut. O. Boole to be adj,, 
vice i’eytoii removed ; Lieut. John A, 
C’rosby to he interp. in Hindoostanceaiid 
quartm., vice Brown lemoved. 

lO/A Retrt. Lieut. J. C. Re) ton to be 
adj., vice Farqiiliarsou promoted and re- 
moved ; Lieut. J. D. Brown to he interp. 
ill Hiiuloostancc and quarterm., vice 
Cioshy removed. 

UM Reift. Lieut, J.E. Parsons to be 
adj., vice Jackson removed. 

14/A Regt. Lieut. G. W. Oakes to be 
interp. in lliiidoostanee and quartm. 

l.'iM Regt. Jdeut. B. M'Jlahon to be 
adj., vice Iredell promoted. 

U)th Regt. Lieut. G. T. Peiilcy to lie 
adj., vice M‘Mahoii removed. 

llthRegt. Lieut. H. M'Caii to be in- 
ferp. ill Hindoostanee and quartm., vice 
Simpson promoted. 

ly/A Regt. Lieut. John Swanson to be 
ailj., vice Nixon promoted. 

'2\st Regt. Lieut. A. Lighton to be adj-, 
vice Clarke iiromoted and removetl; 
Lieut. W. Wyllie to be interp. in Hiii- 
doostanee aud quartm,, vice Notoii re- 
moved. 

22f/ Regt. I/ieut. H. J. Parkinson to be 
adj., vice Ligliton removed ; Lieut. W. 
Notoiito be interp in Hindoostanee and 
Mabratta and quartm., vice Wyllie re- 
moved. 

24/A Regt. Lieut. J. Outram to he adj., 
vice Alien who resigns. 

Capt. Gallwey, 1st bat. 5th N.I.toact as 
Ass, Sup. of Bazars, atSholapore, on de- 
partureofMaJ. Lamy, Mar. 12.— July 30* 
Lieut. Bell, Auditor General's Office, to 
succeed late Lieut. Hall as 1st Assist. 
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from July 13 ; Lieut. A. Johnson, 17th 
N. I. to succeed Lieut. Bell as 2d Assist. 

Capt. Simpson to discharge duties 
of Assist. Qiiarin. Gen. with Giiicowar 
Subsidiary force during absence of Capt. 
Morse j Lieut. Col. Salter to take charge 
of Brigade at Sholanore, during absence 
of Lieut. Col. Russell, on duty at Poonali. 

Aug. 5.— Lieut. Stack, of N. C. and at 
present Kxtra Assist, to Resident at Njig- 
pore, to succeed to a vacany in Nagpore 
Au.Kiliary Horse.--28. Lieut. J. E. Lang, 
to be Adj. vice Swainson, dated Aug. 15. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bomhay Castle.-^\x\v 2. Gthllcgt. N.I. 
Ens. T. Ridout, to be Lieut, vice Gibs^i, 
deceased. 

17.— 19MA'/. Lieut. G. Whyte, to be 
Capt., and En.s. H. Jacob to be Lieut., in 
ill succession to Plaisted deceased. 

2\tHN.I. Eus. PL M‘Earle to be Lieut, 
vice Hall dcceaised. 

MEDICAL APrOINTMENT.S. 

Bombay Castle.-— Smxc. 29. Mr. W. B. 
'ravlor, to he an As.sisiant Surgeon.— 
July 12, Mr. W. Bird, to be 1st. Nat. 
Hosp. Assist, for the Ahiuedncghur Local 
Butt.— 19. Ass. Surgeon,!’. Stewart, tj he 
Assist. Garrison Surgeon, at Surat, vice 
I’lingle.— 2G. Mr. A. Montgomery, to be 
an Assist. Surgeon. — Sept. 2. As.sist. Sur- 
geon, J. G. Stuart, to be Surgeon at 
Abinedabad, vice Law ; and Mr. J. Ilowi- 
snn to succeed. Mr. Stewart as Surgeon 
to tiie Zillah of Kairali. 


REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Bombay July 2. Cadets for the 

Engineers, cavalry and infantry (in Lists, 
No.. 3. of 1822, and No. 1, of 1823) arc 
posted permanently to regiments as 
loJlow 


JCi/gineers. 1st Lieuts. J, S. Grant,, and 
W. Harris, to Engineers, 

Cavalru, lAeiits. 1). C. F. Scott, to 3d 
regt. J W. A. Crawford, 1st do. ; C. U. 
Babingtoii, 3d do.; W. Vardon, 1st do.; 
If. Rowley, 2d do. : W. R. Smith, 3d do. ; 
A. W. B. Fitzroy, 1st do ; W. Trevalyan, 
2il do. ; W. J. Uttley, 3d do. 


Infantry. En.signs P. J. Vaillant, 13tli 
N. I. : W. C. Mancsty,8thdo.; J. Young, 
20th (to. ; T. W. Gardiner, 21st do. ; U. 
Tollcmache, 13th do. ; G. Clarkson, 12tli 
do. ; J. Davidson, 2d Europ. Regt. : H. 
A.ston, lOtliN.L; S. Lmidon, 16th do.; 
A Goldie. 1 7th do.; H. A. K. Cliris- 
topher, 2d or Gr. do. ; D. E. Miles, 19th 
N.I. ; T. D. Fallon, 7th do. ; A. F. Wade. 
18th do.; J. C. Anderson, 24th do.; P. 
Henessey, 6th do. ; W. Long, 8th do. D. 
Malcolm, 3d do. ; F. C. Hall, 4th do. ; G, ' 
Pope, ^d do. ; S. C. Baldwin, 20th do. ; 
J. Skelton, 14th do.; IL C. Cole, 11th 
do.; E. Whiehclo, 21st do.; J. E. Car- 
penter, 13tli do. ; J. A. A. Eckford, 1st 
Europ. Regt.; R. Col(iuhoiiu, 5th N.L; 
J. B. Rind, 12th do. ; E. H. liaiusay, 15th 
do.‘; H. Stile.s, 2d Europ. Regt.; W. 
Purve.'<, 9th N.I. ; J. Maloiiy, 10th do. ; 
E. P. DePHoste, 16th do. ; !’. Foulerton, 
\»t. Gr. N.L; R. C. Curry, 17lh N.L;— 
16, Lieut. D. M. Scoble, 13th N. 1., and 
Lieut. A. Bradford, 14th do. ; permitted 
to exchange corps. 

En.s. G. S. Brown, 15th N. 1., and Ens. 
J. Clicsshyre, 1 6th do., pcrmittecl to ex- 
change corns. 

Ens. E. H. Ramsay, 15tli N.I. trans- 
ferred to 2d. Europ. Regt. as junior Ens. : 
and Ens. .1. Daviclson removed from 2d 
Europ. Regt. and posted junior Ens. to 

I. 3tli N.L 

Atar. 9.— Lieut. J. C.Lascelles, LstN.I. 
and Lient. C. H. Tea.sdal(*, 2d N.I., per- 
mitted to exchange corps, 

Lieut. H. W. Panget, 9th N.I., and 
Lient. U. Mcldrum, lOih N. I., permitted 
to exeliangc corps. 

Lieut. G. Moore, 24lh N. I., and Lieut. 

J. Outrani, 25th N. I., permitted to c.\- 
change corps. 


FURLOUGH. 

Bombay Castle, Ang. 28.— A s.s. Surgeon 
C. Mactavish, 24th* Regt. N. I., to 
Europe for recovery of health. 

MARINE APPOINTMENT. 

Bombay Castle, July 2.— Senior Mid- 
shipman !’. B. Davi.s, to be 2(1 Lieut, vice 
Gorcly, deceased, dated 22 May. 


KIXG's forces ly INDIA. 


[From the Ijondon Gazettes.'\ 


promotions, appointment.9, removals. 

BENGAL. 

IGr/i lAgkt Dragoons. W. V. Jillard, 
Gent.to be Cornet, by purchase; vice Stew- 
art, who retiie.s, dated 6 Jannaiy 182.>. 

WthFoot, Hospital Assistant G. Evers 
w> lie Assistant Surgeon, vice Tngge, 
in 6th Foot, dated 23 Dcccm- 


MADRAS. 

mh Foot. Capt. E. G. Smith, from 
lialf-ptiy 3lth Foot, to he Captain, vice 
W. A. Steele, who exchanges, receiving 
the dift’erence, dated 23 Dec. 1824. 

BOMBAY. 

A7th Foot. Lieut. W. Siborn, froinlialf- 
pay yth Foot, to be Licntehant, Mce 
Mair, appointed to 62d Foot, dated 1 1 
November 1824. , 

67th Foot. lIo*<pital Asbistaul A.Cnm- 
Y 2 % 
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ming fo be Assistant Surgeon, vice 
French, promoted in 49th Foot, dated 
2J December 1824. 

CEYLON. 

45M Foot. E. W. Lascelles, Cent, to 
be Ensign without purcliase, vice Hope, 
appointed to blst Foot, dated 23 Decem- 
ber 1824. 

Ceylon Reqt. I/ieut. Col. H.F. Muller, 
from half-pay IstFoot, to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Sullivan, appoiuled to 6lh 
Foot, dated ti January 1825. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

6th Foot, Assistant Surgeon S. Hood, 
from half-pay 8()lh Foot, to be Assistant 
Surgeon, dated 23 December 1824. 

bbth Foot. Lieut. C. W. Hievewright, 
from half-pay of Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lieutenant, vice iM. Forloiig, who ex- 
changes, receiving the difference, dated 
23 December 1824. 


[From the India GazeUes.} 
BENGAL. 

MILITARY APrOINTMENTS. 

Calcutta f The following Ex- 

Tieditionary Orderis by Sir A. Campbell, 
K. C. B. Brigadier General, in connuatul 
of the Force at Kangoon, are conlirmed, 
viz. 

!ilay 14. Paym. C. Grimes, 
13th Foot, to be Deputy Judge Advocate. 
General to the Force. The Governor 
General in Council has been }dea?ed to 
fix the allowance at the latc e.stablished 
in Bengal. July 1 0. Lieut. Col. Morrison 
of 44 th Itegt. to be Brigadier General on 
tlie Chittagong Frontier. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort friUjam, June 16. 

54//* Foot. Lieut. U. Woodgatc to be 
Captain by Brevet, dated 27 Oct. 1823. 

Foot. Lieut. W. Weh^tcr to be 
Captain by Brevet, dated June 4, 1824. 

4th Light Dragoons, Captain Gerard 
S. Moore, from half- pay o.5th Foot, to 
be Captain, vice Micbacl Kirby, who ex- 
changes, receiving tlie ditference, 19th 
April 182.3.— Cornet Matthew Chitty 
Downes St. Quintin, to be Lieutenant 
by purchase, vice Coney, promoted in the 
17th Light Dragoons, 8th Jan. 1821.— 
Harry Shakespi*ar Philip.s, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice St. Quintin, 
8th January 1824. 

11//I Light Dragoons. Cornet Robert 
Hare to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
Parti idge, whose appointment has not 
taken place, 30th October 182:1. — William 
Henry Warrington, to be Cornet, without 
purcliase, %ice Partridge, who i-esigus, 
29th January 1824. 

13//i Light Dragoons. Cornet Arthur 


Alexander Dalzell to be Lieuteiiaut, by 
purchase, vice Hislop, who retires iith 
Februai 7 1 8:^4.— Ensign Thomas Frederic 
Hart, from the 6:id Foot, to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Dalzell, .5111 Feb. 1821. 
— Veterinary Surgeon John Schroedor, 
from the 3d Light Dragoons, to be Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, vice Constant, who ex- 
changes, .“ith Feb. 1824. 

16/A Light Dragoons. Lieutenant John 
V^incent, from the 59th Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Macdoiigall, who exchanges, 
12 May 1823.— Sub-Lieut. Thomas Brett, 
from ibe 2d Life Guards, to be Cornet, 
vice Williaihs, who exchanges, 22 De- 
cember 1823. 

1st Foot. Lieut. Richard Bennett, from 
half-pay 24th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice J. Clayton Cowell, who exchanges, 
8th January 1824. 

Ll/A Foot. Capt. Robert Joseph Deb- 
nam, from the 66th Foot, to be uiptain, 
vicoKlLird, wliocxeliange.s, 1st Jan. 1824. 
— Ensign Edward Pearson, from the 92(1 
Foot, to ho Knsigu, vice Shawc, who 
exchangers, 29 Jan. 1824. 

14/A Fool. Lieut. John Liston, from 
tlie 38th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Ware, who exchanges, 2;i May 1823. 

20/A P'oot, Brevet Col. John Forster 
Fit/.geiald, from the fiOtli Foot, to In* 
IJentciiant Colonel, vice Bunbury, who 
e\clmng(‘s, ,5th Eeb. 1824,— Capl. John 
Byine, from the .'iolh Foot, to be Captain, 
viceGethin, appointed to the 96th Foot, 
20 .Tan. 1824. 

To he Lieut. Richard 

Church, froin half-pay 3lst Foot, lice 
Kidman, appointed to the 96th Foot, 4tli 
February 1824.— Ensign I^dinnnd Majsiy 
Wiglcy, from the 82d Foot, by purchase, 
vice Lord Edward Hay, promoted, .'ith 
Feb, 1H24. — Ensign Dmicaii Darroch, to 
be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice 
Robinson, deceased, 25th Jan. 1823.— 
Richard Tasker Furlong, Gent, to be 
Ensign, vice Darroch, 2.5 Jan. 1823. 

:30/A Foot. Lieut. Walter Foster Ker, 
from half-pay 23d Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Ouselcv, appointed to the 96th Foot, 
5th Feb. 1824. 

.38/A Foot. Lieut. Robert Ware, from 
the 14tli Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice 
Liston, who exchanges, 2.3 May 182:3. 

4\st Foot. Cajit. Robert Brown, from 
the 24th Foot, to be Captain, vice Towns- 
heiid, who exchanges, 29 Jan. 1824.-- 
Lieut. Francis Dickson, from the 6!)tli 
Foot, to bo Lieutenant, vice Nonnau, 
who exchanges, :3d April 182:3, 

44/A Foot.- Brevet Major J. Chilton Ji. 
Carter, to be Major without purchase, 
vice Guiherie, deceased, 5 June 182:3. 

To be Captains without purchase.^ 
Lieut. Daniel Caulfield, vice O'Hcilly* 
deceased, 26 May 1823.— Lieut Frederick 
Hemming, vice Carter, promoted, 6 June 
182:3. . ^ 

To be Z,fett/en«w/5.— Ensign Barrington 
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Browne, vice Caulfield, 26 Mav 1823.— 
F.nsij(ij Henry Dick Carr, vice Hemming, 
S.Jiuic 1823.— Ensign Henry James Shaw, 
'\iccSaijanf, deccaised, fi ditto ditto. 

To be Ensigns.— Hemi^woYtli Usher, 
Gent, vice Rrowne, 26 May 1823.— Gore 
Browne, Gent, vice Carr, 14 Jan. 1824. 
—Henry Nixon, Gent, vice Shaw, 15 
ditto ditto. 

4CM/'W. Surgeon Daniel O'Flaherty, 
from the I4lh l/ightDragonii.s, to be Sur- 
geon, vice Forster, avIio exchanges, 22 
Jiui. 1824.— Assi.stant Surgeon Richard 
Hevvat, from half-pay ‘J itli Foot, to be 
Assistairt Surgeon, vice Robert Andrew 
M‘iMiiHn,\vh() exchanges, 10 ditto ditto. 

i7th Toot. Ensign Angus John Millar 
to be Lieutenant, vice Keayc'?, decca.sed, 
17 June 1823.— Appleton JMarshall.Uobiii- 
5011, Gent, to be Ensign, vice Millar, 

1 Jan. 1824.— Ensign and Adjutant Eu- 
geiiiiis M‘Cartliy to ha\'e the rank of 
Lieutenanf, 81 June 1823. 

48//i Foot. Lieut. J. Marshall to be 
Cuiituin by Rretot, dated ti Aug. 1823.-- 
IJciit. C. J. Vandermeullcn to be Captain 
by Brevet, 20 Oet, 1823. 

b\)th Foot. liiciit. Alexander Macdon- 
gall, from the Ifitb Light Dragoons, to be 
bicntenantviccVHncciit, who exchange.^, 
12 May 1823. 

Foot. Lieut. John Smith to be 
Captain without purcliase, vice Lane, 
(Im-ased, li May 1823.— IJeut. William 
Norman, from the 4 1st Foot, to he Lieii- 
tonant, viee Dickson, who cxchange.s, 

3 April ditto. 

H7</i Foot. Major Henry Browne to be 
Lioiitenaiit Colonel, without purchase, 
Aice Miller, deceased, 18 May 1823.— 
Brevet Major Henry C. Strcatfield to be 
Major, vice Bi’ownc. ditto ; Lieut. John 
Day tx) be Captain, \ ice Strcatfield, ditto ; 
Kiisign Lawrence W. Halstead to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Day, ditto. 

To bn Ensign, without purchase. Ni- 
elioliis Millcy Doyle, Gent, vice Halstead, 
15 Jan. 1824. 

EXCHANGH. 

Fort IFilUam, June 21.— Lieut. M. 
Schnof, 67tb Foot, to be Lieutenant of 
•Will Foot, vice Decue, who exchanges. 

BOMBAY. 

IMILITAKY APPOINTMENTS. 

t}omhay Castle. — June 24. Ensign 
Cinlil, 67th Foot, to act as Interpreter, 
i'l K. Jackson, Bart, of 

Dragoons, to be an Extra Aide-dc- 
^ amp to the Hon. the Governor. 


general DISTRIBUTION. 
mstnbution of His Majesty* s Forces 
throughout the British Empire. 

England and the Islands. 
tnvulry. 1st Life Guards, Hyde Park 
“Wracks ; 2d Life Guards, Windsor ; 


Royal Horse Giiai’ds, Regent’s Park Bw- 
racks; 1st Dragoon Gmirds, Newcastle; 
2d Ditto, Norwich; ‘2d l.iiiht Dragoons, 
Maiiche.ster ; 3d Ditto, Ooventry; 6th 
Ditto, York; 7th, Hounslow ; 8th, Dor- 
chester; 11th, Maidstone ; I2tli, Brigh- 
ton; 14th, Exeter; and 17th, at Caii- 
tcrluiiy. 

Infantry. 1st Foot Guards, Ist Batta- 
lion, Wcs'liiiiustcr; 2d Ditto, Portnian* 
street; 3d Ditto, Windsor; 2d Cold- 
sti earn, Lst Baft. Knightsbridge Barracks; 
2d Ditto, Mews, Charing-cross : 3d Re- 
giment, 2d Hatt. Tower, Loiulou ; 2d 
Ucgiuient of Foot, Chalhaiii ; 7th, Man- 
chester; 8th, Plymouth; I7lh, Hull; 
21th, Plymouth; 31.st, Gosport; .')3d, 
Wecdoii; 57th, Chatham; 9yth, Ports- 
mouth ; 3d RoviU Veteran Battalion, 
Jersey, Gneriisey, and Sliecrness; Ist 
\’cteran Company, Cliuthani ; 2d, l.sle of 
Man : Royal Waggon Train, Croydon : 
Royal Staff Corps, Hytlie. 

Scotland. 

Cavalry. 6th Diagooii Guards, Glas- 
gow; aud 1st Light Dragoons, Piershill. 

Infantry. 72d Regiment of Foot, Ediii- 
biirgli. 

Ireland. 

Cavalry. 3d Dragoon Ofiard.s, Caliir ; 
4th, Dublin; 5th, Dundalk; 7th, New- 
hridge; ifth Lancers, Dublin; lOth Hus- 
sars, Balliurolie; 15tb, Cork. 

Infantry^ 3d Foot Guards, Ist Batt. 
Dublin; 1st Regiment of Foot, 1st Rati. 
Castlebar ; lOtli, Fermoy ; Uth, Cork ; 
1. Mb, Cork ; liHb, Limerick; 22d, Dub- 
lin ; 25tli, Ennis ; 26tli, Tralee ; 2‘Jtl) 
Kiu.sale;34th, Knuiskilleii; Jtfth, Buttc- 
vant; 42d, Buftevant; riBtli, Waterford ; 
bl.'.t, Limerick; 62d, Tcuiplemore; 63d, 
Naas; 65th, Birr; 06tb, Boyle; 73d, 
Athloiie ; 7.5th, Fermoy; 78th, Dublin, 
79tli, Kilkenny; HHh, Clonmel; 86tb; 
Newry; 88t.h, Dublin; Rille Brigade, 
1st Balt. Belficst ; 2d Batt. Dublin ; 1st 
Royal Veteian Battalion, Galway; 2d, 
Londonderry. 

Mediterranean. 

Infantry. t2th Regiment of Foot, Gib- 
raltar; 18th, Corfu; 23d, Gibraltar; 
28tl), Corfu ; 32d, Corfu; 36th, Corfu; 
43d, Gibraltar; 51st, Ctplialouia; 64th, 
Gibraltar; HOtli, Malta; 8.5th, Malta; 
90tli, Zantc; 94th, Gibraltar ; 95tli, Malta. 

New South Wale.s. 

3d Regiment of Foot, and 40th Rcgt. 
East Indies. 

Cavalry. Aih Light Dragoons, Bombay ; 
13th Lancers, Madras ; aud 16th Lancers, 
Bengal. 

Infantry. 1st Regt. of Foot, 2d Batt. 
Miulras; 13tb, Bengal; 14th, Bengal 
Y 3 
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16th, Cevlon ; 20th, Madras ; 30th, Ma- 
dras: 38th, Bengal : 41st, Madras : 44th, 
Bengal; 45th, Ceylon i 4Cth, 

47th, Bombay; 18th, Madras ; 54th, Ma-* 
dras; 56th, Manritius; 5!)th, Benpl ; 
67lh, Bombay ; 6'Jth, Madras ; 82(1, Mau- 
ritius ; 83d, Ce>lou ; 87th, Bengal ; 89tli, 
Madras. 

Ceylon Corps— -Ceylon, 

West Indies, 

Infantry. 4th Regiment of F<)ot, Do- 
niinicaand Antigua; 5th, Dominica jJlh, 
Grenada; ‘21st, St.Vinccnt; 27th, De- 
merara ; 33d, .lainaica ; 35th Barbadoes ; 
.50th. Jamaica; 60th Regt, 2d Batt. Bar- 
badoes; 77th, Jamaica; 91st, Jamaica ; 
9.3d, Barbadoes ; 1st West India Regi- 


ment, Barbadoes ; 2d Ditto, part in the 
West Indies ; 3d, Trinidad. 

America. 

Infantry. .37th Regt. of Foot, Canada; 
52d New Brunswick; Odtli, Quebec; 
70th, Montreal; 71st, Quebec ; 74th, 
Halifax; 76tb, Canada; 8lst,- Halifax; 
96th, Halifax; Hoval Newfoundland Ve- 
tcrmi Companies, Newfoundland. 

Africa. 

Infantry. 6th Uegt. of Foot, Cape of 
Good Hope ; 49th, Cape of Good Hope; 
55th, Cape of Good Hope ; 2d West India 
Regiment, part in Sierra Ijeone ; Uoyal 
African Colonial Corps, Cape Coast 
Castle ; Cape Corps, Cape of Good Hope. 


births, marriages, and deaths. 


BENGAL. 

;?iV/;i«.--June 2. At Hownah, Mrs. 
Statham, of a daughter. 4 Mrs. M. 
Jones, of a daughter. 5. At Agra, the 
ladyof Capt.J. 'Eaylor, of the Engineers, 
of a (laughter. 6. At Calcutta, Mrs. M. 
D’Rozario, of a daughter. 9. Mrs. his- 
son,jun., of a daughter. 

Hollingberry ,of a son. July 10. At Am*a, 
the lady of J. Fra.scr, Hs(i. Civil Ser- 
vice, of a daughter. 12. At C>alcutta, 
Mrs Daw, of a ’son. 13. At Sylhet, ihe 
lady of Lieut. Tbos. Fisher, Den. Assist. 
Quart. Mast. Gen. of a daughter; at 
Cawnpore, the lady of Cupt. C. 

Lancers, of a daughter; Mrs. F. Ward, 
of a daughter; Mrs. Wm. Soubise, of a 
son. 14. The ladyof Lieut. Col.J. L. 
Stuart, 68th N, I., of a son ; at Allepay, 
tlielady of Capt. R. Gordon, of a son. 
16. The lady of Capt. T. C. Watson, Port. 
Adi in Fort William, of a ."on. 17. Mrs, 
W. Ward, of a daughter; at Berhani- 
pore, the lady of Major Hackett, 4#th 
N. I., of a son ; at Sylhet, Mrs. J. Ble- 
cliyudcn. of a daughter. ‘2U. At Calcutta, 
the lady of the Rev. J. Hill, of a daugh- 
ter. 21 . ITic wife of Mr. R. AiTowsmith, 
H. C. Marine, of a son ; AtNattore, Mrs, 
A. H. J. Martyr, of a daughter ; Mr.s. 
R. Martindell, of a son; Mrs. T. Bason, 
of a son ; at Calcutta, Mrs. M, Siret, of 
a son. At Seramnore, Mrs L. D’Souza, 
of a daughter. 25. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. 
Roberts, of a son. 28. Mrs. C. Doucett, 
of a daughter. 29. At Calcutta, the lady 
of Mr. A. B. PVaser, of a son.— -August 2. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. L. Sakes, of a son ; at 
Sylhet, the lady of W. J. Turguand, Esq. 
Civil Service , of a daughter. ; 5. At Sfe- 
rampore, Mrs, J. Mendies. of a 8011.—9, 
At Calcutta, Mrs. C. C. Arratooii, of a 
son. 


il/tfrrtuifes.— June 2. At Calcutta, Capt. 
J. Grchard, I Eunip. 

Douglas, nii'cc of Limit. Col. 

10. At Calcutta, Capt. Loder. N- '•> 
to Miss H. Sandley. ,16. Mr. A. DCiu/, 
to Miss S. Mo(UC. 23. At Dmapore, J. 
1>. Maillard, I':sq., to Miss S. 

July 17. At Calcutta, Mr. Mabeit to 
Miss Ann Wilson. August -6. At Mee- 
rut. Lieut. W. Beckett, 9 Reg. N. 

Ann, sceoud daughter of Major R.Diu ie, 
1 1 th Di agoems. 4. At Caleiitta, the m . 
T. Reichardt, of the Church Missioiiaiy 
Society, to Miss M.E. Price. 5. AjUl- 

cutta, Mr. S. Sweeting, -to Anna Mar a, 
only daughter of the late B. 1 latt, 

J)eat/is.^\ir\e 1. At Masulipatain, 
Mr. H. Russell, Ksq., of the Corps (>f K^ 
ginei'i-s. 22. At Kishengunge, Assis ant 
Surgeon A.Wyatt, 57th Reg. 

Allahabad, the lady of Lieut. J.R. Lm« 
59tli Reg. N. I. 26. At Chittagong. Air. 
R. Hitchens. 30. At Calcutta, Mr. j, 
Andrews, sen. July AtBallegunge, » 
M‘Cowaii. Esq. 2. At Secrolc, Wm 
Henry, eldest .son of 
Adjt. H. M. 14th Foot, aged four ^ 
10. Mr. J. Gates. 12. At ^lawpt^^ 
Mr. F. Victor, aged 26. ^^-A^ 

Mr. W. H. Paine. 14. Mr. 3Vilkm <^^ 
Purser of the ship. Barrossa ; A r. , 
Morris. 15. At Keitali, Maij, ^ 

' of Lieut. Hawkins, ^ C il 

at Calcutta, /lis IL Seth. 16-^ 
cutta, Mr. J. Golledge. 18. At Meu ^ 
Cornet J. Kirke, ^ 

Calcutta, Mr. A. Dyson. 20. At 
Master J. A. Seymour, three ) 

21. At Calcutta n £ Jl. Al< 
'Furuer, Esq. ; Mrs. at C«l 

J. Botilho. 25. Mrs. M. Lame , aj 
rattalVlr.H. Butler. 28. DruwniJ, W 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


S. Austin, Foreman in the Dock -yard of 
Messrs. Kyds and Co. . 2l). At Benares, 
liicut. C. H. Penrose, 54th Rcff. N. 1.; 
jane Penelope, yonn^e>t daughter of Dr. 
Watson. 30. At S.mgor, Lfeiit. Col. J.f 
W. Taylor, 20th lleg. N. I. 31. At Chln- 
Mirah, the lady of tlie Rev. G. Monday. 
August 1. AtChiusurah, Lieut. C. Snndt ; 
at JesRore, the infant son of 1^. Johnson, 
Esq.; at Calcutta, Henry Moore, infiuit 
son of Mr. J. Harwood. 2. At Chow- 
ringhec, the infant son of Lieut. Col. 
Stuart. 3. AtBarrackpore, Mr. H. limes, 
aged 17 years, eldest son of 1/ieut. Col. 
Comuiandunt limes, C. B. Jikh Reg. 
N. 1. 6. At Uerhtunpore, Emma, second 

S liter of Lieutenant and Adjutant J. 

s, 42d Reg. N. I. 7. At Garden 
Reach, Mary Anne, infant daughter of Mr. 
T. R. Wiltshire. 9. At Calcutta, Mr. A. 
Hop^ aged 18 years. Sept, 8. At Cal- 
cutta, A, Roussar, Esq. 

MADRA.S. 

ZlirfAj.—Jiily 3. At Mangalore, the 
lady of Capt. W. Pickering, .')0th Regt. 
N. i. of a daughter. 10. At IVichino- 
poly, the lady of A.B. Pepnin, Esq., of 
a son. 25. At Nagpoor, the lady of Capt. 
Sandys, of a son. Aug. (>, At Madura, 
the lady of J. Horsley, Esq., Company’s 
Service, of a daughter; at Bolarimi, 
near Hyderabad, the lady of Lieut, .^.gar, 
of Russell Brigade, ot a son. U. At 
Trichlnonoly, the lady of Captain Dun 
of a daughter. 12. At Madius, the lady 
of Lieut. Col. Commandant M‘ Dow ell of 
a daughter. 15. At Royanooram, Mrs. 
Sechina of a son, .since dead. 23. At 
Cocanda, Mrs. Smith of a daughter. 20. 
At the PiTsidency Cantonment, the lady 
of Capt. A. E. Spicer, of a daughter. 27. 
At Madras, Mrs. I*. Kutchick of a son. 
31. Mrs. ftloore of a daughter. .Sep. 1. 
At Arcot, the huly of Lieut. J. G. Green, 
1st Regt. L. C. of a daughter ; at the Pre- 
sidency, the lady of Lieut. Purtoii, Engi- 
tieer.s, of a son ; at Traiiquebar, the lady 
of Capt. J. Smith, 4th N. I. Bat. ot a 
(laughter. 2. At Madras, the lady of F. 
W. Russell, Esq., of a son. 3. At Ma- 
dras, Mclry thewifeof Mr. Parr, of a son. 

M(trriages.’-~-J\\\y 15. At Madras, T. 
Stephcn.son, Esq., to Miss E. S. Yates. 
26. At St. Mary’s Church, Mr.'P. Barker, 
to Miss R. Lambert. 28. Mr. J, Siicl- 
grove, of the Horse Artillery, to Miss A. 
De Siloa, of Vipery. Sep. 4. At St. Tho- 
mas’ Mount, Lieut, aim Adjutant 11, S. 
Fooid, of the Artilleiy, to Myra Aiiiie, 
eldest daughter of Col. Tavnton. 6. At 
Blaiik 'Powti Chapel, Mr. W. Gro.statc, to 
JMiss M. Balfour. 

Deaths.— -Juiy !}. At Salem, Mrs. Hun- 
ter. 8. Mrs. M. Patcii. 9. At St. Thom^, 
Mis. A. Simpson, sister of the late Col. 
1. Barrett: at Quilon, Capt. J. D. W. 
Rand, 5th Reg. N. I. 14. At Porto Novo, 
ihoma? Parry, Esq. 18. At IVichiiio- 


poly, C. H. Hlgginson, Esq. First Judge 
of the Court of Ajipeal and Circuit for 
the SoutluTu Div. 19. Miss K. Lazaro. 
21. AtBelgaum, Ensign W. Duncan, 49th 
Reg. ; Mrs. R. Goddard. 22. At Bolanuh, 
Lawrence, son of Cant. J. Gliphant, Ni- 
zam’s Engineers. 29. At Tranquehar, 
Mr.s. A. VVright. 30. At St. 'I'lioinas’ 
Mount, Catherine, infant daughter of 
Capt. Welch, alth Reg. Aug. 6. At Sa- 
mulcottah, Capt. J. Hume,2!)th Reg. N. I . 
9. At Vellore, G. Hewitson, E>.q. Gai- 
rison Assist. Surgeon. 14. At the Presi- 
dency, Llent. (yol. T. Smith, commanding 
2^111 Reg. N. 1. 17. AtCnddujiah, Mary 
Eliza, daughter of Lieut. Ross, Superin- 
tending Engineer, Ceded Districts. 19. 
At Masulipatam, Jane, the wife of Capt. 
W. ‘James, Acting Pa)m. of the Southern 
Division. 2.S. At Madras, Mrs. Barbara, 
the lady of K. Arathon, Esri.; at Aclieiior, 
while on his route to Madras, Lieut. A. 
Suter, of the Koval Regiment. 28. fii 
a Choultry, near Warram illy, Pet. H. F. 
Roliertiim, wile of Ijieiit. Ross, .Su])ei- 
inteiiding Engineer, C. I). Sept. 1. Mr. 
J. M. C, Hugbes. 3. Mr. J. Du Pont 
Godfrey. 4. At Pondicherry, M. Bernard 
M. Fauthonie, aged 80. 7. At the Presi- 
dency, f dent. Gen. C. Laulande, of the 
Senior List. 

BOMBAY. 

/lirZ/w.—June 7. At Colabah, the lady 
of J. Moiley, Esq., of a son, July 14, 
At Surat, the lady of J. Romer, Esq., of 
a daughter ; at Mozagon, the lady of Capt. 
Palm, 10th Regt. N. I., of a sou. 20. Mrs. 
L. Jo-veph, of a son ; at the Residency, 
Giuilior, the lady of Capt. J. Stewart, of 
a son. 21. The lady ot Mr. G. Osborn, 
of a daughter. 27. At Kaira, tlie lady of 
(’apt. Gibson, of the Artillery, of a son. 
28. At Ahmedabiwl, tlie lady of W. A. 
Jones, Esq. C. S., of a son. Aug. 6. 'J’he 
lady of Lieut. Houghton, H. C. Marine, 
of a daughter. 

Marriages.— Ju\y .3. At St. Thoma.s’s 
Church, Capt. A. Macdonald, Bengal 
Kstablishiuent, to Maria, daughter of J. 
Elphiastone, Esq. C. S. 20. Rev. 1). 
Young, Chaplain, to Harriet Frances, 
daughter of the late J. Fentoln, Esip of 
Doncaster. 

Deaths.— Jnne 15. At Surat, T. Bradley, 
Esq. As.s. Surgeon, of a fever. 20. At 
Rangoon, Lieut. G. Middleton, Bombay 
Marines. July 9. At Nagpore, George 
Alexander, youngest child of J. Gordon, 
Esq. 12. At Broach, Caroline Mary, 
Infant daughter of R. Boyd, Esq. Civil 
Service. 18. At Surat, John Stracliaii, 
Esq. Superintending Surgeon, Surat di\ i- 
sioii ot the army. 21. At Toka, near 
Aurungabad, Capt. W. Clark, in tlie ser- 
of H. H. the Nizam ; Eliza Emma, lady 
of H. H. Glass, Esq. C. S. At l)a- 
poolee, Ens. James Young, *20th N. 1. 
27. At Meagauii), Major A. J , 0, Browne, 
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loth N. I., late commanding 1‘Jth rcgr. 
31. At Almiedahad, the infant son of W. 
A. Jones, Ksq. j at same jilace, W. i^uw. 
Esq. civil surgeon. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Marriage,— Hy.snecial licence, 
PhiliiJ Cortland .Anderson, of the K. 1. 
Company’s Sei-vicc, to Miss Lucy Vouug. 

/JcrfWs.— .Sejjt. 2‘6. William Ilairison, 
Esq. Surgeon of H. M. 6’tli regt. aged 40. 
•—At the mouth of the lireede Kiver, in 
South Africa, in Sept, last, Godfrey Sauii- 
drt-s, Es<p of the Iloval Navv, Commander 
of the Cape Government ihig Locust. 

CEYLON. 

Births . — July 18, At Colombt), the lady 
of J. Ihu nett, Esq. C. S. of a daughter 
23. At Colombo, Airs. A. Cam |)bell 'wife 
of Mr. J. Cainphcll, of a daughter. 

July l(i. At C<dombo, Mr. J. 
C. Weinman. 20. At Colombo, the infant 
daughter of Mrs D. l)e Neys. 22. At 
Colombo, 2d Lieut. H. Braham, of 11. i\L 
Ceylon Regiment. 

PENANG. 

.Inly 'if). Comnu>dorc Grant, 
the Naval Commander in Chief on that 
Station. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

/fbf//.?.— Jan. 8. 'Pbe wife ofCapt, J, 
liamb, of the Ship Palmyra, of a son. 17. 
Ihe lady of T. U 'rbellusMm, Es(j. of a 
daughter. l‘J. At KenlisJi Town, the 


Intelligence. 

wife of Capt. Rideu, of the Ship Priuccss 
of Wales, of a daughter. 

Marrmg^s —Dec. 22. AtGibrjiltar. Mr. 
H. H. Mnrdmli to Miss M. Tapp. 27 ! 

A At St. Marylcboimc, C. H.Bcagne, E.s(j.* 
Royal Engincer.s, U) .Mary, ehlestdaughter 
of the late Major General Pi ingle, Euht 
India Comp. Service. Jan. 13. At Clap- 
ham Church, C. ’i’ui ner, Esq,, Lieut. .34ih 
Hegt. Madras Inlanfiy, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late AI. Sketciily, Esq. of 
Clapham Rise. 18. At Middle, by the 
Rev. G. Mini, A. M. J. Watkins, Esq., 
Capt. (12(1 Regt. Bengal Infantry, to Mary 
Ann, only damrhter of W. Wat’kiiis, Es(|. 
of Shotton, w^alop. 20. By the Rev. W. 
Armstrong, Col. J. Sinclair, Bart, of the 
Hon. East India Comp. Service, to Miss 
S. C. Carter, .sister to the lady of Col. 11. 
S. Osborne, of Cecil Lodge, Cheslmut. 

Dealhn . — Dec. 17. At the Manse of 
Botropbuie, JessieTaylor, secoiullHaugli- 
teroftbe late J. Angers, E.sq. of Calcutta, 
aged 8 yeais. 30. At Lnerpool, A. 
liuiuUton, Emi. F. a. S. late Pi’ofe.s.sor of 
Sauseiitaiul lliudo'itanee at Haileylmiy 
College. Jau. 7. Ann, tlie wife of li, (i. 
Babiuj^on, .M. J). and second daughter 
of B. ra\le, Em). of Alderuianbury. 8. 
Di owned at Gravesend, Mr. W. Mignell, 
Second Ollicer of the Hyf lie. ID, InPark 
Cres<‘ent, W. Fnirlie, Esq. late of Cal- 
cutta, ami piincii)al of tlie hou'se of Fair- 
lie, Bonham and Co. of London. ^1. At 
Graiesend, Mr. J. Brown, 2d tltllcer of 
tba Waterloo. Lately, ii^ tlie 7Bth year 
of ills age, J. Holland, Ksq. many ye.irs 
Freight Accountant to the East India 
Company. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. 

Among the letters addressed to us by Correspondents in India, and submitto»i 
to our inspection liy respectable Merchants here, from their correspondents in the 
same quarter, there is often a union of sulqects tliat will liear separation advan- 
tageously. We have acconli ugly ’selected those whicli relate chictly to Commerce 
ami Shipping, for tlie purpose of placing them before the eye of the mercantile 
reader in a separate page. The following are extracts from some of the latest 
letters received. 

Calcutta f August 1821.— Sliipnients of cotton are still making on proprietors’ 
account, and no sales effecting, except among natives for country use. Sugar 
continues dull, and will like cotton, be probably exported- in a great degree on 
first account. Salt-petre iioniinal. No purchasers of Opium, of Gall Nuts, of 
Coffee, of Hides, of Sapan Wood, or of Munjeet. Lac Dye of favourite marks 
only saleable. Shell Lac, 'I’uniieric, Ginger, Gums, Elephant’s Teeth, Bandan- 
nas, and Choppas inquired alter. Gunney Bags ou tlie advance, and much 
>vantcd. Grain steady. Partial sales only making in Cotton Piece Goods. 

Madras^ Septemher 18.— We have not transmitted your funds by tliN 
opportunity, hoping a more favourable exchange will shortly enable us to do it 
with advantage. Money is by 110 n^eans so redundant as when we last wrote 
you, and a loan is talked pf, Freights are high, but that is m-irely owing to the 
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few opportunities we have had of traii«tt)itt!ii* produce from this place. Two or 
three hhips arriving together, would find considerable difficulty in filling up, 

September ID. — The war at Rangoon proves to be of mure moment, even 
daily. This Government are offering 20 rupees per ton per month, for siv mvnths 
(rrfuiny and much anxiety is manifested. 'Fhe ship Golcondtt arrived here on 
flu* l.'lth, the Lord Amherst on the 14 th, and the iMdy liaffiee on the Kith itist. 
The Jjord Amherst sails for Calcutta on the ‘2.1(1. Freight is now eight guineas 
per toil, and looking up rigain, after the York's departure. 

Bombay t Septemhei%y 1824.— We have little to report on general subjects of 
foinrnercial interest, except the fall of fciiights for Loinlou, to t‘D. which has 
already been accepted for 100 tons, in the Vpton Castle. We ask the same terms 
fur the Marquis of Hastinf>s^ shortly expected. -Opinions now prevail that L'd. :i 
tun will he the rate before Christmas. Prospects are yet very uncertain for 
the cotton enjp, and in the meantime we hear of no sales. In ('iiteh, which 
generally produ(»es about 20,000 bales, there had been no' rain up to a very re- 
cent date. 'I'ho other districts liavc had partial showers. It is impossihle fo 
expett more than an average crop, at most say 100,000 bales. We have just 
upciu'd a letter of the 21st ultimo, from Calcutta, which couchules with the hd- 
luwirjg d^ords, “ Our Indigo crop will again he a short one, prices high of course. 
Kvchange on London as last year.” 

Singapore^ September Kf, 1821. — The ships Thames and M-;r(ints of ITtinfley 
were obliged to come in here, with a tremendous sick-list; the drought in Java 
lias been the same aa in most other parts of India; and tlie consecineuce has 
iiceii that the vessels that watered last at Angier got tlio gicen stagnant muddy 
water, which hroiiglit on severe bowel complaints. Tliey, and some of the other 
ships, were detained here some days, before they could get as niucb water as 
would carry tlicm up the China seas. The Marquis Camdeu sailed a few days 
since, and the General llan h and fjord Melville are now in the roads. We are 
atiout making an aqueduct that will give sufficient w "er to any sized (l^ct. 1'he 
last accounts from Jluinbay mention, they bad not had rain lor a great length of 
time, and they were fearful of severe sifkiicss in conseiiuence, 

(.hina, — Letters from Canton slate, that C’otfon was in great demand, and 
Opium was (pioted at KhSOto 1100 dollars per chest for Old Patna, and fOlJO to 
lO.’iO for new. The Coinjiany's Treasury was o|)eiied at 207 on Calcutta, 


IlTjeing (Vflinilt to quote vvitli prerisencss Ibo prices of the fo'lowinq artielcs, the iikmIc of 
•'latiiij' j;en( lolly, wbclhiT (liey are at an ailrancc or dKConiil, ba% been adoplid, as being suibnent 
lo gue a tolioably curiert idoa ol the in.»rket : the Kvcbaiige In it'g at par. 

IO/fre7ices —1’. C. prime cost of tbe aitiele as iiivoicerl at the manul'acturers’ prices, cx‘cIn.sivo of 
fn ightand charges. A. advance <m the same, I) dis(.ouat. 


biiitjingham Hardwaie P. C. a 

iiioadeloil], (iuc 1*. C. a 10 I). 

— Coarse P. C. a -5 1). 

riaimels l.j « ^M). 

H its, B.cknell’s .ao a :» A. 

‘ I'lntz rt 2<i A. 

Cutlery, 'Pablc I’. C. n lO I), 

I'-aithinwttie. 20 a J-j A. 


(Mass Ware 10 « I.*) A. 

— ^Vindow 1.5 a 20 A. 

Hosiery 10 <i 15 D. 

Millinery msahabk 

Mii'-lins assorted P. C. a >5 A. 

(Oilman’s Stores, Wjntl'.s P. C. rt 5 A, 

Slationcry 15 a 20 A. 


N. B. K 5 8. rs. equal to 110 c, rs. Bazar vveiglit, 10 rbittacKs equal to 1 seer, or 21b, bOdrs. 
I' ngli!.b. 40 heers eipial to I nmnnd, or H2lb, 2oz. 2drs. iOO bazar maundsaro equal 

to 1 10 luctory maunds j and 3 lattoiy mamuls aie equal to 2c wt. 
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INDZAV SSOVRXTXSS. 


Calcutta, Aug. 9, 1824. 

Buy.] Jiates of Premium. 

;i7 4 Reinittabk* Loan 

11 8 KromNo. I to 320 of the 5 per cent, ditto .. 

8 4 iToin .321 to 1,040 of ditto 

7 8 From 1,041 to 1,440 of ditto 

6 12 From 1,441 the last No. issued 



M 8 


7 12 
7 0 
0 4 


Dank of nengul Rnten. Per Cent. 

Discount on Govcrniiieiit Bills .3 0 

Do. on I’m ate Bills 4 0 

Iiilcre.st on Ti<»aus on Doposit, optm date 3 8 

Do. 2 jMonths cm tain 3 0 


Rates of E.vehange. 

On Bondon, (i Months’ sight. Is. lO^d. to Is. IB^d. per sicca rupee. 
Madias, 30 Days’ sight, 94 to 98 sicca rupees ])cr 100 Madras rupees. 
Bombay, ditto, ditto 92 to 93 sicca rupees per 100 Bombay ditto. 

Freight. 


To f.oudon, ]ier ’Fon of 20 Cwt £ 5 0 0 

Ditto, . . . per Ton of 50 Cubic Feet 8 0 0 


Bnmmta zirTBi.x.ios2rcs. 


AUniVAl,.«! IN KNGLANT) FHOIM EASTERN PORTS. 


Dnlt, Pat t of An mil. ShifriNume. 


Port of Depat lure. Date. 


Dec. 28 Downs 

IMulgrave Castle llalph . 

IMauritius 

. Oct. 

1 

Dec. 28 Dublin 

.Mars 

. Wilson 

(’a])e 

. Oct. 

2fl 

.Ian. 9 Downs 

OFne Brandi 

. Hendeisou 

Cape 

. Oct. 

3 

,lan. 17 Downs 

Atlas 

. Clark 

Bengal 

. July 

9 

Jan. 17 Off Dover 

Lonach 

. West 

Bombay 

. Seiit. 

H 

Jan. 19 Liverpool 

Westmorland 

. Woithington . 

Bengal 

. July 

9 

Jan. 23 Off Portsmouth 

York 

. ’Fulbert ’ 

Madras 

. Fept. 

19 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship's Name. 

Commoinhr. 

Port of Depait. 

Aug. 1 

Singapore 

Joseph 

Cbristoidierson 

London 

Aug. 9 

Bengal 

Perseverance . . 

Brown 

Liverpool 

Aug. 9 

Bengal 

1 liiidostaii 

Mae Cal him , . 

Liverpool 

Aug. 1.3 

Bengal 

Catheiine 

Macinto.sh 

London 

Aug. 17 

Singapore , 

Asia 

F.astwick 

London 

Aug. 2.3 

Singapore 

Thames 

llavlsidc 

London 

Aug. 25 

Singapore 

Mai'niiis Huntley 

Fraser 

London 

Aug. .31 

Bengal 

Mdlish 

Cole 

London 

Sej)t. 2 

Bombay 

Cpton Castle . . 

'J'haekcr 

London 

Sept. 2 

JMa»lra.s 

Marcliioues.sofEly 

Mangles 

London 

Sept. 3 

Madrn.s 

A.'^ia 

Balder.ston 

London 

iSept. 4 

Madras 

David Scott 

Thornhill 

London 

Sept. 4 

Cape 

Kupbrate.s 

IBcad ^ ,, 

London 

Sept. 12 

Madras 

Uo.se 

Marquis , , 

Loudon 

Sept. 13 

Madra.s 

Chdcoiula 

Edwards 

London 

Sept. 14 

Madras 

Lord Amherst , . 

Lucas 

London 

Sept. 14 

Madras 

UesouiTc 

Fcuii 

l.ondon 

Sept. 15 

Madras 

Ladv UniHcs 

Coxwell 

London 

Sept. 21 

Madras 

Fait lie .. 

Oldham 

London 

Oct. 4 

Mauritius 

Hibberts 

Thacker , , 

London 

Nov. 14 

Cape 

Nerina 

Northwood , , 

Loudon 

Nov. 22 

Cape 

, JL’galia 

Henimhig .. 

London 
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DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Dale. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship's Name. 


Commander, 

Destination. 

Jail. 4 

Deal 

W'^iiidsor 


Havi.sidc 

• Hoinhay and China 

Jan. 4 

Deal 

Isabella 


Walli.s 

, Madras and Bengal 

J.iii. 4 

Deal 

Luna 


Knox 

, Cape 

J.in. 4 

Deal 

Luvinia 


Hrooks 

. Cape, and .St. Helena 

Jan. 5 

PiirtMUOutli . . 

Homic 


Law.soii 

, Madras and Hen gal 

Jan. 5 

Plntsinouth , , 

Uoekini'hain 


Heaeh 

. Madius aiul Bengal 

Jan. r» 

Falmouth 

Palinyia 


Ijaiiib 

, Bengal 

Jan. 6 

Liverpool 

Coinwall 


Morrison 

, Hoinhay 

Jan. 8 

Deal 

\'aiisitturt 


Dalrymplc 

. Bombay and China 

.fan. 8 

Portsmoiilh . . 

Veiiu.s 


Kiltroiir 

, Cape and IMauritiii.s 

Jan. 9 

Cowes 

Kelio 


Diinloj) 

. Cape 

Jan. 11 

Port.sinoutli . . 

Lord SniHeld 


Dijmell 

. Madras and Bengal 

Jan. 20 

Porl.siuuuth . . 

Lady Campbell 


Irvine 

. Bengal and China 

Jan. 20 

Downs 

Ridley 


Jilair 

. Cape 

Jan. 21 

PoitsmoiUli . . 

(ieneral Kyd 


Nairne 

Bengal and China 

J.m. 21 

Deal 

Hytlie 


Wilson 

. Bengal and China 

Jan. 21 

Deal . , 

Repul.se 


Patterson 

St. Hel. Si Bombay 

Jan. 22 

Grave.seml 

Kli/.abeth 


White. 

. Cane 

Jan. 23 

Gravc.scnd 

Waterloo 


Alsager 

, China 

Jan. 2.*^ 

Deal .. 

HrUlgewatcr 


iMandersou 

. Bengal 

Jan. 20 

(nuvesend 

Royal George 


Tiinm.s 

. Bengal and China 

Jan. 20 

firave.send , ^ 

Royal Geoige 


Kllerby 

, Bombay 

Jail, 29 

Downs 

Amity 


Johnson 

, , Bombay 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Dnlf. Lat. and long. Ship's Hofne. Commander. Frm whence. Where hound. 
Si'jit. 12 — Cunilniun .. Ciarksnii ,, Lomloii Bunibay 

Sqit. 24 Off the Cape dcVcrds Hark worth .. Cotitrere .. Hoinhay I.ondon 

pet. 2.1 .'US. 7’.‘14\V, Morlcy Halliduy .. London ^en^ral 

Nov, 2 l.'iS, 31 VV. Florentia .. Wimble .. Loudon Hoinhay 

,an. 4 .17 S. 2 !) Aurora Hoinhay London 

Jail, a lob, 31 W. AbJeiton ,, Percival London Hoinhay 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS, &C, 

PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. Mr.Griflitln and Family j Mr. Waddell and Iwo 

by tile Lfjfiflf A— From Bombay : Air. Russell Children, AIis l)e Carteret and Clii/d , Airs. 

Mrs. Cooke, Mrs. Johnson, Capt Cooke, Madras GiilRtlis; two Misses Grilliths, Lieut. Miidi>o 

Dr. 1’. Stuart, Ur. Macinto.sh, Alls. December 0). 

aietciilfe, Afr. Vij^oiireux, late French Consul the C/yde -From Bengal : D. Brjee, Esq,; 

oagdnd ; two Misses Russell, two AInster.>i W*"*- Bijcc and Child ; ATr.s, tinhb and two 
' onke, Johnson and Russell, Aliases (rabb; Capt. Iloiirdiea, II.C. S . ; Airs. 

Uy the PrinrrsM Charlotte— From Bengal: Bourdieu, and Aliss J. Swinton. 

Elton, 13th Regt. ; Lieut. Polton, H. AI S. By tbe At/ns— From the Alaurilius : Mns. 
‘^i>I>hia; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Jeiter, Capt. P. P, M’ninrh and two Childitn; Mrs. Hawes and 

I'loigan, and Cant. G. Oakes. Child; Ensign R, Aletid, WtU Rcgt. (died at sea) 

II if S" Beng.-il : Lieut. Alends, AIISCELLANEOUS. 

ii ■ Wreneh, and three children. The Lord Suffirld, Dipncll, from I.ondon to 

ft K/"® From Bengal; Capt. Bengal, arrived oil ^cwhaven the 5th Janunrj', 

Wax^w ell, lata of the Wellington. with loss of her forc-top-rnast, having run foul 

Col l M Bengal and Mailra.s; of a ship in the i)o\vn.s duiing the night. It is 

Jf Ai ■ “• H«la«try ; Capt. Cunpage, supposed she has three or four timbers broken. 

Iiei.f' t' Lieut. Purcell, ddth Rcgt.; The //nnfresc, Mnlindy, fioin Canton, arrived 

(■avnit Gateshill, Aladras Light atNewAVk Wlh l)eceinlH*r; none of the Com- 

Ditto; Am. Surgeon pany’s ships had arrived there, to the 1st of 
'Gibson, 13Ui Light Dragoons; Rev, W. Reeve i August. 
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A DAWN OF HOPR FOR INDIA, IN THE. SPECULATING 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

Amidst the universal agitation created by the speculating spirit of the 
times, every spot on tlie surface of the habitable globe seems to have been 
ransacked, in order to discover data and materials for some new adven- 
ture in pursuit of wealth. Every county of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, has its canal, its rail-road, its mining, banking, or other Asso- 
ciations. Every state and province on the continent of Europe has its 
loans, its alliance-insurance, its gas-light and other public companies ; 
the almost-undiscovered and yet undelined shores of Africa have their 
Gold Coast mining adventurers; the extreme ends of the earth, in 
Canada and Australasia, their agricultural undertakings ; and the new ^ 
world of South America, from Mexico to La Plata, its countless Associa- 
tions, to disembowel equally the depths of earth and ocean— -to dive for 
j)earls at the bottom of the sea — to bring up gold and silver from shafts 
a thousand fathoms deep — to develop the vast resources of all the new 
republics, and to give to the exuberant fertility of wild and uncultivated 
nature, all the aid of science, industry, and art. Since there are no 
longer devastating wars to devour the accumulating capital produced by 
active and persevering industry, the growing wealth of England seems to 
hang like a burthen around the neck of its possessors ; and no seJiernc 
that human ingenuity could invent would seem too wild and extravagant 
for them to embrace, rather than lose a single chance of increasing that, 
of wliich the universal complaint is, that there is already too great an 
abundance ! 

In a late enumeration of the several public companies recently formed 
in England, there appears to be more than a hundred in number, and tho 
nominal capital of these to make about a hundred and lifty millions ster- 
ling. Had general poverty been the characteristic feature of the times 
in which such Associations arose, it could not excite surprise to see that 
the end and aim of all was uniformly the amelioration of that state of 
poverty by the accumulation of wealth. But when a redundancy of 
capital is the evil complained of— when thousands, nay, tens of thousands, 
have more wealth than they can either enjoy themselves or tell wliat to 
do with, and risk its total loss with a hardihood of speculation (bat sa- 
vours often of desperation and insanity,— ^it is, we confess, not merely 
remarkable, but melanclioly and humiliating, to see how few of these 
Associations appear to have any other object in view tliaji the sellish and 
exclusive advantage of the parties engaged iu their fonnalion. Collateral 

Oriental Ileraldj Vol, 4. Z 
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benefits may perhaps spring from many qf them ; but whether these or 
injuries are the probable resul^to the great mass of mankind, seems not 
to have entered for a moment into the contemplation of the piHyectors : 
and we have not the smallest doubt but if two public companies were 
formed, the avowed and direct object of one of which should be to sup- 
port tyranny, bigotry, and all that could enslave and degrade the human 
race, and tlie object of the other to liberate and exalt the dignity of 
our species, that the shares of each would be saleable in exact propor- 
tion to the supposed return of interest on the capital embarked ; and that 
millions of individuals, even in England — the fabled country of philan- 
thropists and philosopherSi — ^would; without a moment’s hesitation, trans- 
fer their capital from the latter stock, if it yielded only four per cent., to 
the former if it yielded five. 

I'kis inordinate love of rvealth is not perhaps difficult to be accounted 
for : debasing and corrupting as its influence undeniably is. The old 
countries of Europe in general, and England not less than any among the 
whole number, have grown grey in the service of Mammon. In all of 
them, rank or wealth is almost the only passport to distinction. Splendid 
talents will, it is true, now and then force their way up to the surface ; 
but the thousands which arc held fast by the entangling weeds of i^vcrty, 
and never escape from the oozy bottom of the ocean of life, are only 
known to those who make the depths as tvell as the heights of society the 
scene of their researches and study. Splendid virtues, however, which 
are far more deserving of homage and honour, will never effect the ele- 
vation of those who have no other claim to distinction. Men of rank 
stand first in the catalogue of human estimation ; men of wealth suc- 
ceed; men of talents follow: but “ a man of exemplary virtue ” is a 
phrase which has no heraldric value, and which docs not enter at all into 
any classification of modern degrees. This is, however, the only im- 
portant distinction which wealth will not obtain for those who desire it : 
the tw'o principal ones of rank and talents arc more within its reach. 
Baronetcies, earldoms, marquisates, and even dukedoms, are all attain- 
able by a due admixture of great wealth and conditional subserviency, 
judiciously and perseveringly applied. A reputation for talents is also 
to be secured by the same means, though exercised in different channels, 
and in somewhat a different manner. Since, then, the love of dis- 
tinction is universal, and since wealth is now by far the most powerful, if 
not the only sure and certain agent by which to attain this universal 
object of human desire, it is not so much a subject of wonder as of regret, 
that the pursuit of wealth should be the devouring passion by which all 
others are literally swallowed up. 

If the people of England were really overburthened with riches, as it 
is pretended whenever these wild adventures for employing their surplus 
capital are proposed, there would be a thousand ways in wliich they 
could advantageously relieve themselves from the oppressive w’eight of 
their cumbrous and unmanageable fortunes. To say nothing of the 
national debt, the payment of which would absorb the surplus wealth of 
all the world for ages to come, — could not some portion of their overflowing 
riches be applied to the maintenance of public institutions for the gra- 
tuitous education and main^nance, until able to maintain themselves, 
of all the male and female children of the kingdom whose parents were 
unable to spare, from a pittance of 12^. or 14s, per week, the sums 
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sary to rescue their offspringj from the state of savage ignorance and 
crime in ^hich the poor of every country siust remai)ik as long as they are 
poor, and the rich will not assist them ? Could not some one Company 
have been formed, amongst the hundred that are now afloat, which 
should have for its object the emancipation of some oppressed class of 
our fellow-creatures at home ; the civilization of some savage and bar- 
barous people abroad ; the feeding the hungry', the clothing the najted, 
the instructing the ignorant, the helping the weak to defend themselves 
against the aggressions of the strong ? Alas! the shares in such a Com- 
pany would yield no proft. They would be at a discount on the Stock 
Exchange instead of at a premium ; and wfliile a Guadalaraja Company 
for improving the manufactures of Spain, and hel])ing the infuriated 
tyrant and bigot Ferdinand to regain his strength, and swell the triumph 
of priestcraft and despotism, would be filled in d day, — a Comj)any, 
whose sole object should be to promote the freedom and happiness of the 
human race, without reference to immediate pecuniary profit from the 
Association, would not be filled in a year. 

The real truth is, that in E^ngland no man has money enough. It is 
notorious that the very richest of our peers and commoners, — men who 
possess incomes of from 50,000/. to 1 00,000/. a year, are among the 
number of those most deeply interested in the various speculations now 
afloat. Their fortunes are already immense ; and the useful appropriation 
of sucli portion of their wealth as they themselves could not possibly con- 
611 me in the increase of their personal pleasures, might, to a rational and 
benevolent mind, afford the most deliglitful of all occupations. But this 
is too sober and unfashionable a pursuit for the present day. 'Fho greatest 
personage in the kingdom, “the most polished gentleman of the ago,” 
sets the example of building and pulling dowm, of decorating and destroy-* 
ing, of furnishing and unfuruishing, castles, pavilions, and palaces, till the 
union of the architect and the upholsterer is so complete that one knows 
not which predominates. Another distinguished personage has his chief 
delight on the turf, and wins and loses thousands on the issue of a race. 
Mr. Beckford spends a million in building an Abbey, in which he shuts 
himself up from all the w'orld for years, to spend another million in the 
collecting of toys, till all its useless baubles are scattered by the winds, 
und dispersed in a thousand directions. Scottish Dukes begin castles 
which they can never finish, having neglected the wise rule of first sitting 
down to count the cost ; Irish Earls squander at the gaming-table for- 
tunes wrung from a starving and suffering peasantry ; and English noble- 
men dissipate, in the most trifling and enervating pursuits, wealth that 
Would make the poorest nations great, and countless millions happy. — And 
yet they have not enough ! for so closely does the extravagance of their 
expenditure press upon their means of sustaining it, that any new scheme 
brought into the money-market which promises a return of one or two per 
cent, beyond the ordinary standard of interest, is grasped at with the 
avidity of the keenest hunger : and the most important interests of the 
nation, as well as the most sacred duties of life, are not merely neglected, 
but absolutely trampled under foot, to add a few hundreds more to the 
sums which they pass their whole lives in striving to increase ; not as an 
engine of power to benefit their fellow-men, but for the mere selfish grati- 
fication of the lowest and most degrading passions. An extremely unequal 
division of wealth is the greatest curse that can afflict a country ; and wo 
Z2 
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state in which it is progressive can preserve its virtue, 'its strength, or its 
greatness, beyond a certain period. It was this, indeed, and^he corre- 
sponding amount of luxury and corruption which is sure to follow in its 
train, that brought the greatest nations of antiquity to destruction; 
and it is this which, sooner or later, unless a total change in her existing 
institutions arrest and avert the evil, will assuredly bring the pride of 
England to the dust. The day of her greatest elevation is perhaps already 
past ; and her decline may even now be visible to some whose powers of 
vision can penetrate the surface of things. But that decline may be 
accelerated or retarded by the influence of example on example, and the 
power of mind upon mind. If the heartlessness and selfishness of the 
richer classes should continue their successful career, it will not be long 
before the few embers of public and private virtue that still exist be 
extinguished for ever. If the voice of Philanthropy, pleading for the 
enslaved, the helpless, and the poor, be heard, some hope may still be 
indulged of the evil day being at least removed. Time alone can unfold 
the result. 

These reflections had been forcibly impressed on our minds by all that 
we have seen passing around us of late ; but \vere revived with great 
force, by our having witnessed, within a very recent period, the most 
striking illustration of the spirit of the times : first, in the ardour with 
which two or three of the most pernicious and revolting Associations for 
private profit have been supported by men enjoying the reputation of 
honest and honourable characters, yet willing to risk hundreds on the 
slightest chance of gain, with a certainty of great evil: and, secondly, in 
the apathy, or rather aversion, with which two or three of the most useful 
and benevolent Associations for public good, have been turned from, by 
the same class of men, because the rate of interest per cent, on returns could 
not honestly be put down at so high a standard 1 Have the West Indian 
slave-holders a point to carry in Parliament ? — a hundred of them are sure 
to be found at their posts ; for their pecuniary interests are to be in- 
fluenced by the issue of the question. — Is the recognition of the Indepen- 
dence of a new AmericanRepublic to be pleaded? — hundreds of merchants 
and monied men are sure to be in the House ; they are deeply interested 
as traders to that country, as holders of shares in gold and silver mines, 
pearl fisheries, &c. And thus, questions that would never even be agi- 
tated, much less carried, on principle, are secure of both, when pecu- 
niary profit is likely to result therefrom. 

It is for this reason, and, we believe, for this alone, that India and its 
concerns occupy so small a share of the public attention, either in the 
senate, the newspapers, or on the Stock-exchange. The striking facts 
connected with the history of Singapore, involving, as they do, the 
greatest considerations that can engage the attention of the statesman or 
the philosopher, have never once been adverted to in either House of 
Parliament. The great question of the Freedom of Discussion in India, 
has never been even alluded to by one of the “ public spirited ” English 
Reviews. The banishment, without trial, from India, the Cape, and the 
West India Islands, of innocent men from their friends and connexions, 
as well as from lawful and honourable pursuits, in which they were de- 
riving happiness for themselves, and doing much to secure it for others, 
excites but a momentary sensation. The Burmese war, and all the evils 
it has already entailed by the loss of lives and treasure, is hardly deemed 
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worthy of more than a casual notice. The destruction of a vast com- 
mercial eirtablishment in the interior of India, undcr^circumstances of the 
most aggravated cruelty and oppression, has attracted a little more 
attention : and this, principally, because the active exertions of several 
individuals, deeply interested in a pecuniary point of view, have been 
added to those of the few wlio took up their cause on the ground of prin- 
ciple alone, without any personal interest in the issue of the question. 
But still the affairs of India, including even this transaction at Hydera- 
bad, cannot be said to occupy any thing like that portion of the public 
attention of England which they really ought to enjoy. 

As a test of the accuracy of this assertion, let any man watch the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament throughout a session, or follow the course of the 
topics treated of in the newspapers throughout a .year, and he will be 
convinced beyond all doubt. And yet, India is an infinitely more inte- 
resting country than others which fill a larger space in the public mind. 
It is one of the most extensive on the globe, united under one supreme 
government ; early civilized ; remarkable for highly interesting associa- 
tions, historical, literary, and political; rich in the wreck of former 
greatness, and materials for philosophical investigation ; exuberant in all 
the productions of the most fertile soil; curious in costly, and, until 
lately, inimitable fabrics of manufacture ; abounding in all the sources 
of natural wealth ; and adding, to old mines of the richest gems and the 
most precious metals, certain indications of other mineral wealth in great 
abundance : so as to contain within its vastly extended surface, and 
varied climate and elevation, all the materials that mountjiins, plains, 
hills, valleys, lakes, and seas, can furnish for the sustenance' and enjoy- 
ment of man. 

From whence, then, can spring this indifference to its arTairs ? It 
cannot be its distance : La Plata and Peru are nearly as far away ; New 
Holland and Van Dieman’s Land are even farther. But mark the con- 
trast.— A disputed battle between Bolivar and Canterac, on the shores of 
the Pacific, shall set the whole civilized world in motion ; forged des- 
patches from the United States are transmitted to Liverpool by the 
fastest-sailing vessel that can be procured ; an express, with relays of the 
fleetest horses, brings the intelligence to London ; .second and third edi- 
tions of the evening papers spread the news throughout the metropolis ; 
the morning papers of the following day are lull of the same subject; 
the geography of the varied route is analyzed with the most minute and 
searching severity ; every ford and brook in the whole way is known ; 
the calculations of the one party show the extreme practicability of the 
event ; of the other its utter impossibility. By both, however, the public 
mind is agitated : and the prices of Mexican, Colombian, and Peruvian, 
stock, with the shares of the Real del Monte, Guadalaxara, Pasco Peru- 
vian, and Tlalpuxahua Mines, rise or fall accordingly. 

It has been said by some, that -the hardness of Indian names offers a 
constant obstacle to any continued attention to the study of its affairs. 
Can the whole of the annals of India produce a word like that we ha^^e 
given above ; which none, we presume, but a Tlalpuxahuan himself could 
pronounce? Compared with such a name as this, the sounds of Aurungzebe 
and Nadir Shah, appear to us melodious. But there are no such words 
as premium, scrip, and dividend, connected with Indian politics. The 
prosperity of India may be brought to the highest pitch of productive- 
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ness, as was the case, indeed, under the administration of Lord Has- 
tings ; but it excites no public interest, because India stock does not rise 
in consequence, nor are the dividends paid to its stock-holders at all 
increased. That prosperity may be not only entirely defeated, but the 
treasury be wholly exhausted, and the country brought to the brink of 
ruin, as has been done by Mr. Adam and Lord Amherst, and no one asks 
even how this has been brought about ; so complete is the public indif- 
ference : because India stock does not fall in consequence, nor are the 
dividends paid to its stock-holders, in the slightest degree diminished. 

This is the true key to the mystery. — The people of England, and 
their oracles of the press, who are sure to discover what most deeply 
interests them, and to dwell on it accordingly, will ring the changes, day 
after day, for mouths in succession, on the slightest variations of affairs 
in South America, in recognising the independence of which, all parties 
agree; because there are, large pecuniary interests closely interwoven 
with every question relating to the new republics of that vast continent : 
wliile India, a portion of our own empire, shall never once engage their 
attention for a moment, because, as far as pecuniary interests are con- 
cerned, they have nothing to gain or to lose by any changes which can 
happen to it. 

If there were no other fact tlian this to be urged as an argument in 
favour of the immediate Colonization of India by Englishmen, it would 
be a sufficiently powerful one ; and enough to make the Legislators of 
the country pause before they give every possible encouragement to the 
employment of English capital, English science, and English industry, in 
speculations, which, whether they benefit the original adventuTers or not, 
are sure to advance with rapid strides, the civilization, strength, and 
national importance, of the several republics into which they are intro- 
duced, and so to increase their force, as to make the despots of the old 
world tremble for their fate : at the same time that they discourage, nay, 
positively prohibit, the introduction of English capital, science, industry, 
and skill, into British India, whose interests it is our duty to advance 
as rapidly, at least, and whom we should, by such means, hind lo us 
more firmly than ever, by mutual and reciprocal interchange of benefits, 
until the period may arrive for her separation and self-government, 
when she would part from us as a pow'erful friend, and be a second North 
America to us in language, principles of government, and paternal feel- 
ing, without the recollection of those injuries which America has hardly 
yet foi-gotten. 

Wc have, it is true, already a much greater number of Englishmen in 
India than are to bo found in. the whole continent of South America t 
and this itself, one would imagine, should cause the scale to preponde- 
rate on the side of the former country ; as all the numerous families and 
relatives of such individuals ought to take a deeper interest in the fate of 
the one country than of the other. But, in point of fact, it is not so ; 
and the reason is this : the English in India now are, as they were in the 
days of Burke, mere birds of passage, who go to acquire a fortune, and 
to return and give place to others who may succeed them with the same 
views. No man has an estate, or, indeed, ckn possess one, throughout 
the whole country: and when ^e quits it, he brings Away with him, 
generally, whatever fortune he may have amassed. The West Indies^ 
with all the horrors of its slave system^ are sure to find advocates^ because 
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the plmitert in England arc bound to defend them for the sako of their 
estates. The republics of South America are equally sure of friends and 
defenders, because thousands of men in England have property in their 
mines and their soil. The interests of Canada and Australasia will be 
defended by its Agricultural Associatiou-share-holders in England ; while 
India, presenting no such bond of interest, and having no such hold on 
the affections of the people of England generally, will continue, as long 
as this is the case, to be regarded with comparative indifference. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to learn that a conviction of this important 
truth, namely, the necessity of exciting a pecuniary interest in the good 
government and welfare of India, has led some few public spirited and 
j)enevolent individuals to think of the formation of a Company for in- 
vesting capital in the cultivation of sugar by free labour in that country, 
primarily with a view to undersell the produce of the same article by 
slave-labour in the West. That they will succeed in their noble and 
])Iiil anthropic object, there can be no doubt : for, though the most 
liuinane and disinterested motives prompt the leaders of the under- 
taking, there will be thousands ready to take shares in it, because 
it must yield a profit, and that not an inconshlerablc one. It is a 
matter of the highest congratulation to those who tcel an interest in the 
abolition of Western slavery, and Eastern dcs}>otism, to find that these 
great objects can be conjointly effected by an Association that will yield 
its supporters a handsome return for their capital,— the only sure and cer- 
tain ground on which to obtain general co-operation. We shall reserve 
for a future article, probably in the present Number, if we obtain the 
details sufficiently early for that purpose, an examination ofithe Prospec- 
tus of the Company, and the data on which their calculations are founded. 
In the meantime, we shall not fail to watch witli anxious interest every 
indication of an increased attention to India and her welfare ; and, as 
we stand alone in this respect, we shall be the more desirous of rigidly 
fulfilling our duty. 

Europe has her thousand tongues and pens to defend her rights, and 
to demand a full participation for her people in all the benefits of civili- 
ifation and science. The rising republics of America, in the south, 
tliough but nations of yesterday, have hundreds of intelligent pleaders 
in the productions of the English press; Even savage and untutored 
Africa has Associations to promote the discovery of its unknown regions, 
to emancipate its sons from slavery, and to spread the blessings of free- 
dom and knowledge over districts yet unexplored. Asia, the earliest 
civilized, the wealthiest, the most productive, the most tractable and 
governable of all the quarters of the earth, is alone destitute of advocates 
Juid friends, of associations and journals, to plead her cause* That other 
nations should disregard the interests of an empire, from which they 
have been successively driven by the arms of a powerful and all-con- 
quering rival, is not to be wondered at ; but that England, which boasts 
herself so Umch on her Eastern possessions, — ^which proudly pronounces 
these to be the brightest jewel in her monarches crown,— which sends so 
many thoustinda of her sons and daughters to realize fortunes in her 
conquered territories, and drains from thence, in the form of revenue, 
tribute, and acemnulated private wealth, a treasure sufficient to maintain 
a state: that England should not possess one public association, one 
established publication, one advocate even, exclusively devoted to watch 
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over and defend -the tnie interests of India, must bo ft.j8ubject of wonder 
to all who redect on the magnitude and importance of that distant coun> 
try itself, and the considerations arising out of its numerous and well- 
founded claims on the protection of this. 

We have an East India Company, whose professed and avowed object 
it is to drain from India the last shilling that can be wrung from its op- 
pressed and impoverished people; who publicly proclaim that the Govern- 
ment of that country, while in their hands, shall never be any thing but 
an absolute despotism ; and w'ho will neither improve the condition of the 
people they govern themselves, nor suffer more benevolent individuals to 
do it for them. We have an Asiatic Journal, published under the auspices 
and patronage of the India Company, echoing all its sentiments, and op- 
posing every thing that can advance the freedom or elevation of the peo- 
ple subject to their rule. W e have a Tory Review — the Quarterly— -from 
which no one can expect the advocacy of improvement in India, since it 
as the enemy of improvement every where else. We have a Whig Re- 
view — the Edinburgh — from which every one might expect the advocacy 
of freedom in the East as well as in the West: — but, to its shame be it 
spoken, it has remained silent on all the publications that have appeared 
in England on the Colonization of India, and the Freedom of Discussion, 
during the last three years,' though the destruction of that freedom 
created a stronger and more general impression in Edinburgh, where 
the families and personal connexions of the parties effecting it, resided, 
than in any other spot in Great Britain, so that these Northern Re- 
viewers must have known the facts as well as consequences of their 
share in enslaving the Indian Press. We have a Retrospective Review 
►-excellent in its department, which casts its eye over the past produc- 
tions of every age and country, — ^but no Prospective advocate of im- 
provement in the country of all others the most needing, and most capa- 
ble of receiving it with safety and benefit. Even the Westminster, from 
which so much might have been expected, has, not much to its honour, 
maintained a profound silence as to Indian mis-government, and suf- 
fered even French Reviewers to be before them on the subject. We 
have Magazines of every shade and complexion, in which every thing is 
treated of by turns, but not one of which is devoted to the interest of our 
distant dependencies and for our public Newspapers, when we see one 
leading Journal, the avoAved friend of freedom, refusing to insert com- 
munications exposing the misdeeds of Governors in India ; * and another, 
pretending to outvie even the leading Journal in its hatred of oppression, 
declaring that it dreads nothing so much as peeing the government ot 
India ever taken out of the hands of the East India Company;^ to say 
nothing of the advocacy of Oriental tyranny in its most odious forms, 
by all the public writers on the side of Government at home, who con- 
sider it a part of their vocation to defend all the iniquities of its crea- 


1 ‘White on the Colonization and Free Press of India.' ‘ Wheatley's Letter to 
Mr. Wynne, on the Colonization of India.’ * On the Expediency of applying the 
Principles of Colonial Policy to the Government of India.* * Letters'to Sir Charles 
Forbes, on the S^pression of Public Discussion in India,* &c. &c. 

* We must again repeat one praiseworthy exception in the excellent article on the 
Colonial Press, from the New Monthly Magazine, quoted in a preceding Number, 
btill, however, in general terms, the position assumed above is strictly true. 

^ Times, i Mo:aing Chronicle, 
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tures abroad,— what hope is there left for India, but in the devotion of 
some one Publication to the constant and fearless exposure of all the 
defects of the system, and misdeeds of the men, by which and by whom 
it is governed ? 

There is absolutely none ; and it is for this reason the more indis- 
pensable that every available means should be used to erect such a Work 
as a barrier against the further encroachments of arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible power ; as a shield under which the weak and helpless may find 
some hope of protection from the violence of their oppressors ; and as a 
channel through which at least Truth may be spoken, without fear of 
personal ruin and destruction, and the People of England informed, 
while the Rulers of India are kept in check, by its audible and frequently 
reiterated appeals to the Public Opinion of Europe and the World. 

It will be a pleasing relief to the task of denouncing the evil that is 
sure to need exposure abroad, to be enabled from time to time to draw 
attention to acts of benevolence and virtue, intended to counteract these 
evils, and originating with philanthropists at home. To these joint pur- 
j)Oses we shall gladly devote the greater portion of our Journal, at the 
same time that we may endeavour to win, by other attractions, a fresh 
accession of readers to the consideration of these important branches of 
inquiry and consideration. Mr. Cropper’s exertions in Ireland, w^hich 
have an intimate connexion with the development of Indian resources, 
as well as the employment of the numerous population of the former 
country, will also claim attention at a future period. But, for the pre- 
sent, having prepared the mind of the reader for the due appreciation of 
the benefits that must result to India by the establishment m a Company 
for the employment of capital in improving and increasing the agricul- 
tural productions of its soil — we content ourselves with announcing so 
cheering a prospect, and shall enter fully into the details when the ma- 
terials are in our possession. 


LOVB AND FRIENDSHIP. 

Whpn sunk in brief forgetfulness 
Th’ exhausted senses sleep. 

Will Love its vigils o’er distress. 

So constant, hallow^ed keep, 

As h’riendship’s pure devotedness 
Wakes q’er the troubled dream 
Of him, whose morning happiness 
Passed like a meteor’s beam ? 

When by the world forgot, forsook, 

Will Woman linger still, 

And o’er his scene of sadness look 
With love’s consoling smile ? 

When bleeds the heart, that long hath pined, 

O’er broken vows, and withered youth, 

Friendslup alone a balm will find, 

The gloomy mourner's grief to soothe. 

Calcutta. J. 
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TRACES OK CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE YEZEEDEES, A PEOPLE 

OF MESOPOTAMIA, WHO WORSHIP ONLY ONE GOD, BUT RE- 
VERENCE THE DEVIL ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL. 

In the relations of eastern travellers, we meet very frequently with 
accounts of singular religious sects, the true nature of whose opinions and 
practices it is not easy to comprehend. Among these sects few have 
been made to appear in a more disadvantageous light than the Yezeedccs. 
These people inhabit a portion of the frontier of Turkey and Persia, 
encam[>ed partly along the rivers, or settled in villages in the mountain of 
Singiar; * which, rising in the middle of an immense plain directly sontli 
of Mardin, and stretching towards the south-east, nearly parallel witli 
the river Khabour, the ancient Chaboras, terminates a little to the east 
of Scccat-el- Abbas.® It is not very lofty; but its sides are rugged, full 
of caverns, and almfjst inacc.essiblc. Its Avholc length may be about forty- 
two miles. The summit of this mountain is level and fertile, being 
watered by innumerable murmuring, meandering rivulets. It produces 
millet and barley in great abundance, as well as raisins and figs, which 
are celebrated for their exquisite flavour. The plain it overlooks assumes, 
in the months of March and April, the appearance of a charming mea- 
dow, carpeted with verdure, variegated with odoriferous flowers, and 
watered by many springs, increased very frequently into impetuous tor- 
rents by the melting of the snows.’ 

Tlie greater number of the Yezeedees dwell in black tents, made of 
cloth of goats’ hair, which they surround with hurdles of reeds and thorns 
closely twisted together. Their form is square, and sometimes parallelo- 
gram ; differing in this from those of the Turcomans, which are round like 
a tower. Like the Arabs, they move about in tribes for greater safety, 
and pitch their tents in a circle when they encamp, leaving its interior 
open for their cattle and flocks. By this means, neither thieves nor wild 
beasts can molest the animals in the night, ■wfithout passing between the 
tents.* In the winter they prefer the mountains ; but as soon as the first 
signs of summer appear, they may be seen moving down the hilly slopes, 
like swarms of bees, and seeking the rich pastures of the Asiatic plains. 
Commonly they choose the banks of large rivers and streams, where the 
grass is more luxuriant for their cattle ; but seldom remain above a fort- 
night in one place, before they remove in search of fresh pasture, which 
they sometimes cannot find for six or seven days, during which they stroll 
along while the sun is above the horizon, pitching their tents towards the 
evening. In this manner, a little nation, consisting of about two hundred 
thousand persons, subsists in the heart of Asia*^ 

They have the reputation of being robbers, and are said to be cruel, 
fierce, and inhospitable, particularly the tribe inhabiting the mountain of 

* Description du Pachalic de Bagdad, p. P3 — 99. Garzoni, Notice sur les 
Y^zidis. Niebuhr, Voyages, &c. t. ii, p. 279, et seq. Olivier, Voyage dans 
I’Empire Othoman,t. ii. 342, &c* 

® D’Auville, Gcogra, ‘n > du Tigre et de I'Euphrate. 

* Rousseau, Description du Pachalic de Bagdad, 96, 97. 

* Michel Febvre, Th64tre de la Turquie, 4to, Paris, 1682, 

^ Idem. 
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Singiar, which can send into the field a force of six thousand miisqiie* 
teers, besides a body of cavalry armed with* lances. Scarcely a yeaf 
passes in which some large caravan is not pillawd by this tribe.® They 
have even maintained several wars against the rasha of Bagdad, which 
are said, however, to have been concluded oftener by gold than steel. 
Whatever prisoners they take, or rather, whomsoever they overcome in 
battle, they kill without mercy ; and should any descendant of Mohain- 
ined, or Musulman doctor, fall into their hands, he is put to death with 
barbarous and excruciating tortures. This Father Garzoni asserts very 
})ositivcly, although he is not ashamed to tell us at the same time, that 
they are always in the habit of keeping in their villages one of these very 
Musulman doctors, to interpret and write answers to the letters they 
receive from the Turkish Pashas and other public functionaries, as the 
Yezeedccs themselves neither read nor write.^ Olivier agrees with tho 
last-mentioned traveller, that the Yezeedccs are a wicked, cruel, and 
inhospitable people, differing in religion and manners from the other in- 
habitants of Mesopotamia. lie says, that besides their settlement on 
Singiar, they possess a few villages on the cast of the Tigris, where they 
maintain a species of independence. On each side ‘of the river Zab, 
tlie Yezeedees have also a great miinber of villages, and being given to 
agriculture, are rich in cattle, and less sanguinary than the Singiar tribe. 
These are governed by their own A gas, and belong to the pashalics of 
Mousul and Bagdad, according as they are situated in the territories of 
each. Many of these Yezeedees live by ferrying over the Zab, in their 
kelleks, the numerous caravans that pass from Mousul, and Gezirah, to 
Erbil, Kerkouk, Sheur/our, and Bagdad. These kelleks, 'and i-he me- 
thod of passing the river, are described by Niebuhr : they are composed 
of thirty-two sheep-skins, sown up in the form of a bladder, and in- 
flated with air; four of these are placed lengthways, and eight in breadth: 


® Rousseau, Garzoni, &c. “ The whole of this district of Sinjar, both the 
mountains and the plain, is under the power of the Yezeedees, who call this 
their own peculiar home, and scarcely suffer strangers to live among them. Ihere 
arc, however, a few Jews who reside in the town of Cottoneeah, or the Island 
in the Lake, and act generally as brokers, for the sale and purchase of the plun- 
der which they bring in front their predatory excursions .” — Manuscript Journal, 
7 This is doubtful, as the reader will perceive by the following curious relation : 
“ The Holy City of thege Yezeedees is said to be in the mountains of Kourdistan, 
on the east of the Tigris ; and another of their celebrated religious places is one 
called Sheikh Khan, (where their chief, Adi, is interred,) between Mousul and 
Amiidia, to which they make an annual pilgrimage for the performance of some 
religious rites. The people of the country say, it happened on one occasion, that 
a Turkish military commander surprised them at this place, while engaged in 
worship, by coming suddenly on them at night, and that his force being too 
powerful for them to make any successful resistance, they fled with great precipi- 
tation, leaving one of their sacred books behind. This the Turkish officer took 
possession of, and even had the patience to read some of it, so that it was most pro-* 
l)ably written in Arabic ; hut finding it, us he said, to be full of infidelity and pro- 
faneness, he destroyed it, in the same way, and on the same principle, that instigate<l 
the Caliph Omar to order the burning of the Alexandrian Library, and Father 
Sicard to destroy the Papyrus MSS. of the old Egyptians, found by him in Egypt, 
explanatory of their hieroglyphic or sacred language. The general opinion is, 
that these Yezeedccs have no sacred book ; but this, when said by Mohammedans, 
dimply means that they have neither the Bible, the New Testament, nor Koran. If 
the anecdote of the Turkish officer he well-founded, however, it is clear that they 
once did, and, it is pn)bable> still do, possess some written records,”— 

*four.ial 
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upon the oblong square thus formed, a covering of planks is fastened. 
Such is the raft that bears travellers across the Zab. The traveller and 
his baggage are placed upon the kellek, and two Yezeedees steer it across 
the stream, which is extremely rapid and troubled. It is said, that on 
taking ofl’ence at the passengers, they have been known to upset the 
kellek, and drown those who were passing, in the river. Niebuhr 
observes, that when he crossed, the air had escaped pretty much out of 
the skins, and the raft sunk considerably, which obliged him to throw 
a portion of his baggage into the river. The cattle were swam over the 
stream, three or four of them being tied together, and a Yezeedee, with 
a sheep-skin under his breast, swimming before, and pulling them after 
him by a rope.® 

Their dress resembles that of the Turks, except that their inner gar- 
ment is not slit in front ; it has merely a round hole sufficiently large to 
admit the head, which arises from a superstitious persuasion that there is 
something mysterious in the' circle, for they say that a large ring of gold 
and light descended from heaven upon the neck of Sheikh Adi, the 
restorer of their religion, after he had fasted forty days. Their fakirs, 
or monks, (who marry, however, like the rest, and have sometimes two 
wives,) are dressed in black ; and their Avomen, until late years, wwc the 
blue shift in use among the Bedouin women, and preferred to white 
because it keeps clean longer. The cause of its falling into disuse was 
as follows : The chief of the Yezeedees maintains a kind of domestic mi- 
nister, called Kotchch, with whom he consults upon all occasions. The 
Kotchek a fiords liis advice also to any of the sect who may stand in need 
of it ; and aonietinjcs entertains the ambition of being the orachj of his 
nation. He pretends to be favoured with particular revelations in his 
dreams ; and on one occasion it was revealed to him (by the Devil, ac- 
cording to Father Garzoni) that blue shifts were of evil omen, and dis- 
pleasing to Satan. This w'as sufficient to cause it to be signified to all the 
tribes that blue was a proscribed colour, and that persons hoping to be 
saved must immediately wear white linen. The obedience of the Yezee- 
dees has been ever since so exact, tliat should any one of them lodge by 
chance in the house of a Turk or Christian, he w'ould suffer any extremity 
of cold rather than sleep under a blue counterpane. 

Their external appearance, it must be owuied, is hideous j for as they 
never cut their hair or shave their beards, it is no unusual thing, in the 
market-place of Mousul, to .sec one of tliem with his lips couqdetely 
hidden by his mustachios and beard, which often curl into the mouth.® 


•’ This river, the Zab, is the ancient Lycus, near which stood the village of 
Arbela (hod. Erliil), where JMrius left the greater part of his baggage when 
marching against Alexander. — “ Aginen Mesopotamia; campos impleverat. — Jam 
})ervenerat ad Arbela, vivum nohllemsud rlade Jactinnis. Hie commeatuum sarei- 
iiaruinqnc niajorc parte de|M)sitA, Lycum amnem pontc junxit* et per dies 
(jninque, sient ant5 Euphratem, trajecit exercitiiin.” — (Juintius Curtius. 1. iv. c. 

® The different notions which travellers have formed of the Yezeedees, as to 
their personal appearance, may he accounted for by supposing that some saw the 
mountaineers, and some those who dwell in the plains. Febvrc says, Ils sont 
asfiCK IwauK homines, fort hlaiic, ct *bien proportion nez.” Elsewhere they have 
been noticed as of a dark olive colour. Both descriptions arc correct. “ The dif- 
ference 1 had noticed in the physiognomy and complexions of the party of these 
Yezeedees whom we met at the Khan in Orfah, must have been occasioned by their 
residing, some in the mountains, other in the plains. In the one there is snow 
for a great portion of the year j on the other, the heat is equal to that of any part 
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Some of them cultivate the ground, as has been said, and others are 
herdsmen and shepherds ; but all, whether .stationary or wandering, are 
kept in great poverty by the oppression of the Turks, with the exception 
of those few’ who preserve a precarious independence beyond the Tigris. 
The ^ain and fruits of Singiar are unknown to the wandering tribes, who 
subsist chiefly on flesh and milk. Wheaten bread is not know'n among 
them, and their little thin cakes of rye or barley are baked on round iron 
plates, and eaten hot, when they entertain a guest. At other times they 
bake in the morning what may serve the whole day, although when cold 
this bread is very insipid. Either through superstition or from experience 
of some noxious qualities, they abstain from gourds and lettuces. Of 
wine they are extravagantly fond, and are said to drink it to excess to 
show their contempt for Mohammed and his precepts. When intoxicated 
they are not mischievous, and do not blaspheme, ‘says Michel Febvre, 
like the greater part of Christians ; but only sing aloud, embrace each 
other, and utter protestations of affection. He observes, however, that 
they are great gluttons ; and when they are invited to any man's table, 
rush in and seize the first place, lest it should be full before they are 
able to reach it. When once they are seated, no consideration can in- 
duce them to stir ; they eat till they arc tired, and drop to sleep where 
they sit. When they awake they begin again to eat, continuing thus 
very often for four and twenty hours together. Nor do they ever go 
away before their host convinces them with oaths that every mouthful of 
wine and victuals in his house are exhausted. Then every man goes' 
away, wishing him all manner of prosperity, and looks out for another 
invitation. It is remarkable that they frequently bestow on ^heir wines 
the name of ** Christ’s Blood," as the Italians have their Lachryma 
Christi; and the person who invites another to drink, encourages him 
with these words: — “ Come, take this cup of Christ’s Blood !" The per- 
son receiving the cup, however superior to him who presents it, kisses his 
hand, and all those who are present rise while he drinks, and make a pro- 
found obeisance, with their arms crossed upon their breasts ; afterwards 
they again seat themselves. Niebuhr adds to this account of Febvre’s, 
that if by chance a drop of wine should be spilled, they carefully scrape 
up the earth on which it falls, and put it in some place where it may not 
he trodden on. 

Hyde also relates this particular respecting Christ’s blood, without 
appearing to draw from it the conclusion, that they are an heretical sect 
of Christians, descended very probably from the Arians, as Febvre sus- 
pected, who tells us he had often witnessed this curious ceremony. That 
they are Christians,, how’ever, there can be little doubt, although 


of the world : so that fair complexions, light hair, and blue eyes, might be pro- 
uuced under the same degree of latitude with the Indiau colour, dark hair, and 
olaok eyes, as I have seen them.” — MS. Journal. 

“ There is no great head or chief of the Yezeedees as a nation ; hut the people 
of the towns on the plains, and in the hills, have their own governors, distinct 
from the wanderers on che mountains. The people of the towns live by agricul- 
ture, and such trarles and manufactures as are suited to their wants. Ine moun- 
taineers are in tribes, with Sheikhs at their heads, and live chielly by the plunder 
of the caravans, to obtain which they descend on the plain, and intercept the pas- 
sage of the high road. There are also tribes scattered about the plain, even near 
Mai*dm, and these lead the same kind of life. The mountaineers are said, how- 
ever, to be the most savage and barbarous of the whole."— Journal. - 
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Uavcllers have accused them of strange and abominable superstitions. In 
the first place, it is said that tliey worship the Devil; and, while they 
acknowledge his being, pay no adoration to the Almighty. They are 
accused also of paying divine honours to the sun, because, when his first 
rays strike into their tents in the morning, they have been observed to 
rise up, show a profound reverence, and other tokens of adoration. It is 
likewise reported, that they use no prayers, nor sacrifices, nor any reli- 
gious rites; and only abstain from pronouncing the name of Satan. 
Others relate that they submit to circumcision, but whether through any 
ordinance of religion, or merely as a custom prevailing immemorially in 
the countries they inhabit, is not decided. It is further added, that in 
the interior of their houses, every person has certain images of serpents 
and rams, in memory of the ser|3cnt which tempted Eve, and the ram given 
to Abraham to offer up instead of Isaac; and that they worship these as 
the Romans did their Lares and Penates. Hyde imagined that their 
favourite idol was a statue of the patriarch Seth, whom, it appears, they 
look upon as the founder of their religion, and whose works (for he was 
an author) they pretend still to possess. This volume, it seems, is pre- 
served and hidden with as much care as the statue ; and if any member 
of the sect should venture at any time to show either of these sacred 
things to a stranger, he would be slain immediately by his brethren. 
The same learned author, as well as Garzoni, had moreover heard that 
ill a certain season of the year, all the members of this diabolical sect 
congregate together in the neighbourhood of Sheikh Adi’s tomb, in the 
principality of Amadia, where they hold an assembly during a whole day 
and a night. In crossing the plains of Mesopotamia to reach this sacred 
spot, these pilgrims very often }dundcr the caravans in the country round 
Mousul and the mountains of Kouidistan. Garzoni asserts, that tliu 
unmarried women are not allow'ed to be present at this festival; hut 
Hyde, on the authority of a companion of a certain Syrian friend of his, 
tells us of a virgin who mingled in these orgies. Be this as it may, it 
appears that all the men and women present feast and drink together, 
until late at night, when suddenly the lamps are extinguished, and the 
whole assembly rushes into the indulgence of indiscriminate lust. “ These 
sacred festivals of theirs,” exclaims Hyde, “ are therefore nothing but 
profane w^orks of darkness !” He could not have been ignorant, that the 
the self-same accusations w'ere preferred against the primitive Christians, 
not only by the Pagans, but by many believers in the Gospel, who were 
denominated heretics; and that the orthodox in turn, accused them of 
like practices, apparently on very slender foundations. Upon what grounds 
did this learned man admit the above story to the disadvantage of the 
Yezeedees? Why, he knew something of a Certain Syrian, Andrew 
Pharah by name, who it seems had heard it from the mouth of some 
acquaintance of his — socius aliquis ei narravit, §*c. ; and upon the 


The author of the description of the Pashalic of Bagdad, seems very contra- 
iljctory on the religion of thct>e ])eople. He says, “ They are barbarians, who 
know neither laws, nor mcr?mer«, nor fttsts, nor festivals y nor prayers.” Three or 
four lines further on, however, he observes, tliat “ they adore one God under 
ditferent emblems, especially under that of ibe sun.” But how can a people adore 
God, who have ncitlier prayers nor festivals ? The error about the sun is sufli- 
ciently exposed by Febvre. 

H Tfils corroborates the story of the Turkish cpmuiander, related in note 7. 
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strength of this ^‘certain person,” we are to believe such an unaccountable 
tale of prostitution. But Garzoni relates the same thing ; grant that he 
docs, his testimony is good for nothing, all he says being built upon an 
“ on dit.” What if the other accusations against this people should be 
no better supported ? There are very contradictory accounts. The safest 
course seems to be, if we are anxious to arrive at truth, to confide in 
those whose opportunities of being well informed have been most ample, 
who have lived and conversed familiarly with persons of this sect, 
and whose relations bear most marks of freedom from prejudice. 

Father Garzoni, a friar, who lived eighteen years in Kourdistan, has 
published a short notice on these singular people, which, in M. Silvestre 
de Sacy’s translation, w’o have now before us. It is curious, and in some 
measure, valuable ; but few would judge from reading it, that the author 
had passed eighteen years in the near neighhourhobd of the Yezeedees, 
for it is exceedingly incomplete. Its writer seems to have been a man 
almost totally unaccustomed to reason on wdiat he saw, nor does he seem 
to have possessed any extraordinary tact for observation, or to have known 
what portion of his narrative required illustration and extension, and 
what did not. Hence arises his wondering at trifles, while he passes by 
tlie most extraordinary things without a remark. For example, he ob- 
serves that they never eat wheaten bread, and that he was at a loss to 
know why ; he might have satisfied himself very easily, if he had re- 
flected that the lands they cultivate, do not produce wheat so well as 
rye and barley, and that therefore they sow such grains as appear to 
thrive best in the soil. In another place, upon remarking that they 
never fasted or prayed, he gives as a reason for an omission ^hich must 
have appeared wonderful to a Homan Catholic Friar, tliat the Sheikh 
Yezid had ofiored up satisfaction for all such as should profess his reli- 
gion to the end of the world. In giving this account, it seems never to have 
occurred to liim that Sheikh Yezid was no other than Jesus Christ him- 
self, as the Yezeedees themselves assert; “ for they call the Christians their 
brethren,” says Michel Febvre, ‘‘ in the belief that Jesus Christ and their 
Sheikh Yezid was one and the same person.” Garzoni himself relates 
that they believe in all the prophets and saints who are revered by the 
Christians ; only, he adds, they couple with this belief the persuasion 
that all those holy personages were more or less distinguished from other 
men by tlieir virtue, in proportion as they were more or less possessed by 
the Devil ; who, according to them, was especially manifest in Moses, 
Jesus Christ, and Mohammed. In a word, says he, they believe that it 
is God who commands in this universe, confiding, liowever, to the Devil 
the execution of his orders. 

The vast respect of the Yezeedees for Christianity is shown by their kiss- 
ing the very walls and doors of the monasteries in their neighbourhood, 
and also by their taking off their shoes when they enter them, in the hope 
ot rendering the presiding saint more propitious thereby. If they haj)pen 
to dream, during illness, of any of these holy places, it is their practice, on 
recovery, to bear little oflferings of incense, wax, or honey, to the monks, 
believing them of course to have been instrumental in their restoration. 
By Garzoni’s own account, therefore, if they do not pray, they are grate- 

. Beaugobre, a careful and critical historian, and, besides, the most learned 
man who has ever'uoticed the Yezeedees, is |Hw,itive that Jesus and Yezid are the 
same person, CriUde Mmichwme, t. ii, 1. ixt 
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lul. Another circumstance which ought to have reconciled this worthy friar 
to these poor ignorant people, is their vast veneration-^ relics; he him- 
self telling us that they value so highly, the “ old shiitsi^ which are thrown 
aside by the chief of their religion, that they will often givefwzty piastres 
for one of them, to use as a winding-sheet, as in that case. they are sure 
of a good reception in the other world. In default of a wholCi garment, 
however, they will put up with a piece : so that we suspect this Clu^f car- 
ries on a very considerable traffic in old clothes* It, is inde^ that 

he now and then condescends to send persons one of hie shirts: as a pre- 
sent; in recompense for which, as well as for the hospit^ty* he’ exercises 
towards his brethren, the Yezecdecs send huu secretly a pOitldiJi the 
plunder they take in their depredatory wars. ; . \ 

To return to the authors who have given an account of this sect 
Sestini, an Italian abbe, makes mention of them in his Voyage to Bas- 
sorah; but his information, according to M. de Sao}^, is very inconsider- 
able. As we bad occasion' formerly to consult his work on another sub- 
ject, we readily believe this ; for he appeared to us a mere trifler. Olivier, 
likewise, in bis ‘ Voyage dans I’Einpire Othoman, I’Egypte et la Perse,’ 
takes notice of them, but in a cursory and unsatisfactory manner. M. 
Niebuhr, in his Journey from Bagdad to Moiisul, has occasion to speak 
of the subject, as he was ferried over the Zab by persons of this sect. As 
far as his situation afforded him any opportunity for observation, be would 
doubtless be correct and full; but be saw little of the Yezeedees, and ga- 
thered most of his notions of them from their enemies, In spite of this, 
he discovered many errors in the prevailing notions of the sect, which we 
shall hereafter notice. The fullest and most authentic account, however, 
is to be found in the ‘ Theatre de la Turquie’ of M. Febvre, published at 
Paris, 1682. This author had actually lived for some time with the Ye- 
zeedees, and was evidently a man of much curiosity and research. By 
his assistance and that of a MS. Journal, of a route from Orfah and Mar- 
din to Bagdad, we hope to be able to remove some few errors which 
have hitherto prevailed amongst the learned on this curious subject. 

Niebuhr was assured that they did not invoke or worship the Devil, 
but, on the contrary, adored one only God, whom they believed to be the 
creator and benefactor of all men. Nevertheless, he observes, they were 
averse to mention the name of Satan, or to be present when it was men- 
tioned by others. In illustration of this fact, he relates that when they 
repair to Mousul, to dispose of their eggs and butter, th^ common people 
in the market-place endeavour to get their goods in their hands before 
payment, when, under pretence of quarrelling about the price, they curse 
and abuse the Devil to that degree, that these superstitious people , run 
away without their money, which is the tfaipg .aimed at. Hyde fikewise 
informs us, that when the Christians or Mu^ipans of Mousul liapjpen to 
meet a Yezeedee in the market-place or in, the street, thesy, draw a^circle 


The Fakii-s of the sect also visit the sick, “ Quand on let ftppell%#mpr^s 
d’un inalade, ils lui iinposent les mains sur le cou ct sur les 6paules, et soutjbieu 
rdcompeas6s de leurs peiues. Si ils sont mand^s pour assurer k im moft re Don* 
heur dans Tautre monde, avant de vdtirle cadavre, ils le dresSent sur seS‘p?eds, et 
lui touchent reg^rement le cou et les ^panics j ensuite ils lefrappentdefapaume 
de la main droite, lui addressant en m^^me temps ces mots en langue Kurde, ura 
bthesektf e’est h dire vas en paradis. Ils sont chferement pay^s popr cette c^remo- 
nie, etue se conteutent point d’une modique rC'tribution,’^— Crar^ewi. 
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on the grotHMl round about him, and his superstition being so great that 
he believes it impiw^Ie to go out of it before some one breaks the charm 
of the circle, whilibvhe stands enclosed, taunt and mock at the name of 
Satan, to his great torment and mortification. In the MS. Journal before 
mentioned, we have the following illustration of the manner in which they 
listen to abuse of Satan 

In the expressions Naturally drawn forth by such a recital as we heard from 
the Vezeedees, of the depredations and cruelty of the Arabs who now ul)htructed 
our way, all kinds of maledictions were mingled, and more particularly the coin- 
moii one of calling them Mevils and sous of devils, aud fit only, as some adilc<l, to 
live with devils in the lower regions of hell.* The Yezeedees, who honour Satan as 
a prince and servant of the Most High, executing only his sovereign will upon the 
earth, are shocked beyond measure at any disrespectful inentioTi of his name ; and 
they themselves avoid even the use of certain words in Arabic which may have 
any affinity in sound to that of Sheitan, that they may iiol take the name of this 
lord in vain. They w'ere angry beyond expression, therefore, at that which they 
now heard from almost every mouth of our assembly, and sullenly shunned all 
reply to our questions, and all communication with us afterwards ; and it was 
thought, that had their numbers been equal to the task, they would have vented 
their auger in a more hostile way. 

From what I could observe of their physiognomy ami general east of a])pear- 
ance, they looked more like Indians than either Arabs or 'Purks. Their ligures 
Mere lean and lank* their features small, but sharj> and expressive •, their colour 
not a glowing sun-burnt brown, but a deadly or sickly olive of the deepest cast ; 
their hair long, black, silky, aud glossy ; tlieir uiustachios aud beanls full, 

They venerate the Christian religion, and kiss the hands of the ))riests, when 
they visit them in the neighlmuring towns. They receive the sacrament of the 
Lord's supper, also, from them ; and believing the wine to be the real blood of 
Jesus, are careful not to suffer a drop of it to fall on the ground, or even on their 
beards, while drinking. ' 

The reason they assign for the respect they pay the Devil, is singular 
enough, and bespeaks the form of government under which they lived, when 
the practice arose among them,; they look upon him as a vizier in dis- 
grace, who may yet, however, he pardoned and received into favour; 
and for this reason they consider it exceedingly impolitic, as well as tin- 
generous, to heap injuries on his head. Who knows, say they, but, when 
he shall be restored to his post, he may remember the maledictions 
poured out against him by mankind, and retaliate upon them with in- 
terest? Or, supposing he should never be forgiven, but continue sove- 
reign of the place of torment to all eternity, is it not possible that your 
sins may put you in his power, where all your injurious expressions would 
he remembered to your confusion ? 

But it no where appears that they w\orship the Devil ; or refuse due 
homage to the Almighty. On the contrary, it is observed by Febvre, 
that their bowing before the rising sun, the practice which many have 
taken as evidet^pe of their idolatry, is nothing more than their matin 
prayer; for the assertion of.Garzoni, and the Consul Rousseau, that 
^hey have neither prayers, nor fasts, nor any religious rites, is altogether 
H|^eou8. They pray, says the same Febvre, with their faces towards 
like the Christians ; and fast, according to Niebuhr, three days 
|9^|piyear. When any of them choose to be interred near some place 
devotion, it is their practice, while the body is lowered into the grave, 
fo chant certain hymns in praise of Jesus Christ and the Holy Virgin, 
accompanying them on the guitar. These songs are more agreeable 
|han thosh of the Turks, and suit better the above-mentioned two-chorded 
instrument, which is very common, even among the shepherds, in the 
Oriental Heraidy Vol,4, 2 A 
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Ottoman empire. It n^t permitted them to lament or ^efep at thfe 
death of a fakir, as it -is understood he is sure of heaven j wherefore, 
instead of tears and sorrow, to indulge which would be considered espe- 
cially criminal, they put on a face of gladness, and leap and dance as 
on occasions of extraordinary mirth. 

Garzoni and Niebuhr say that they practise circumcision; but, from 
their inveterate hatred of the Musuhnans, we should have suspected the 
correctness of this statement, even had we not seen the positive testi*- 
mony, to the contrary, of Michel Febvre and the French Consul Rous- 
seau. The former observes, that nothing but the violence of torments 
can force them to submit to this rite, which they abhor ; and this is 
consonant with the fact of their being Christians, which those, who 
speak of their circumcision, of course did not believe. The same writer 
contradicts the opinion of their being cruel and inhospitable : They 
are,” says he, “ extremely chaiitable to travellers, and never refuse to 
share their provisions with them, when they happen to call at their tents 
to inquire the way. Without waiting to he entreated, they invite 
strangers to cat in the most civil manner, presenting them, most com- 
monly, with bread and cheese, and onions, or oil. I have been a hun- 
dred times surprised how they could find wherewith to support such 
extensive lil^erality, and that their patience was not exhausted by con- 
tinual importunity ; the more so, as those asking charity of them are 
most commonly complete strangers, from whom it is impossible they 
should expect any return.” 

It seems, therefore, that common opinion respecting the Yezeedees is 
completely wrong ; for w'c think we have proved, 1st, that theydo not wor- 
ship the Devil ; 2dly, that they do worship God ; 3dly,that they practise 
prayer, fasting, and thanksgiving ; 4thly, that they do not submit to cir- 
cumcision ; and 5lhly, that, instead of Ireing universally cruel, fierce and 
inhospitable, they are kind, charitable, disinterested. Wo are far, how- 
ever, from denying that they are a warlike people, who bear inveterate 
hatred against the Turks, their persecutors and oppressors ; but this fact 
by no means makes against their being Christians; for the Greeks, who 
are acknowledged believers in the Gospel, indulge the same feelings to- 
wards the Musulmans. It would, indeed, be a small compliment to 
Christianity to say, it inclined men to submit to tyranny without repining 
or feeling indignant at their wrongs, but this would in fact be said by 
those who should deny the Yezeedees to be Christ's disciples, became 
they would willingly cut off the despots who trample on humanity in 
their persons. If it should be inquir^ bow it has hapy^ned, if there be 
no truth in it, that almost all men who have spoken of them 6et forth 
their doctrines and practices as exceedingly alwminable, although hardly 
any two agree in the particulars; it may be replied, that travellers of 
observation and experience are the first to allow how difficult it is to get 
at the dogmas of an obscure people, by questioning thase by whom they 
are Burroundod. In illustration of this, it may be said, that if a Chi- 
nese, passing tlirpugh thrs country, should be stmek by the, appearanix* 
of the Jew's, (supposing he knew' nothing of . them before,) and upon this 
make Inquiries respecting rtieir opinions and rites, of tlte i)ersons he 
would generally meet with, he -wodd undoubtedly go back to Pekin 
very ill informed. It is, moreover, well known thkt every singular r^- 
gimis sect tliat has yet arisen, has been grossly and wilfully calumniated* 
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The Maniclieans were accused of opinionVand practices very similar 
to those objected to in the Yezeedees; they Vere said to worship the 
Evil Principle, the Sun, and many other things : but the learned and 
moderate Beausobro has shown, that although they acknowledged an 
Evil Principle, God alone was the object of their adoration ; and he has 
convicted Saint Augustine, who was a Manichean renegade, and conse- 
(jueritly their bitterest accuser, of wilful falsehood and prevarication. 
Incidentally mentioning the Yezeedees, he agrees wdth Michel Febvre 
that the stories of their solar worship were calumnies, and going further 
than that author, agrees with us that they arc Christians. It is not pre- 
tended that they have no absurd superstitions ; few Oriental sects are 
free from them ; but we contend that the Gospel is the basis of their 
faith. One of the strongest proofs that can be offered of this, is, that 
even in their Veneration of Satan, they pretend to be guided by the ex- 
pression of Christ, in the Gospel, who, according to their version of it, 
admitted the trulh of Satan’s remark, during the temptation on the 
mount, namely, that God had given unto him (Satan) all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and all their glory, to bestow on whomsoever he pleased.’* 
Michel Febvre asserts, indeed, that they believe the Old and New 
Testaments and the Koran, thinking with the Turks, that all three 
(h'seonded from heaven : but he adds, that they arc not satisfied with the 
legitimate miracles only, and therefore add many more than are, or ever 
were^ says Febvre, in the New Testament. For example, they say that 
Jesus Christ spoke from the day of his birth, and restored to life a man 
who had been dead a thousand years, iu order to deliver his lioly mother 
from the calumnies of men, and to prove to them that she had conceived 
him without any human co-operation, by the sole breath of God, and that 
therefore he had no earthly father. 

In one or two of their practices they certainly resemble the Brahmins : 
a fakir is not permitted to shed the blood of any animal, or insect, not 
even of a flea. .In walking they endeavour to avoid treading on ants or 
other insects. They, however, make no scruple of eating animal food 
that has been killed and prepared by other persons. They have some 
hunvvlcdge of the doctrine of transmigration, and believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead* 

They purchase their wives ; and the average price of a young lady 
among them was about two hundred crowns, in Febvre's time. He ob- 
serves, however, that they commonly endeavour to buy their wives of their 
own relations, in the hope of having a better bargain ; and a man who 
had a sister usually gave her in excliange for a wife. Divorce may be 
obtained by any man desirous of becoming a hermit, or about to reach 
the dignity ^f Chief of the Fakirs ; the other religious men being per- 
mitted, Qs we have observed, to have even two wives, if they think it 
necessaiy. 

Many more particulars might be collected concerning them, but the 
above appear to be the most important. Very little can be learned from 
copying all the accounts of those who have written on them: and having 
^nipared the imncipal, we have given, perhaps, as fair a picture of the 
1 ezeedees as is to be wrought out of the materials at present accessible. 

St, Luke, iv. 6*. 

A2 
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TO oppdrrtwiTV, 

Thou, Opportunity, unlock’st the tougUe • ' 

Of eloquence, and givest it hint to s][>eilk. * ^ 
Without thee Wisdom standi^ in datk^ese,' 

Waiting thy influence, as fables old ' ' • ' ’ 

Tell us swart Memnon did, on Egypt^s sand ' 
Watch for his mother’s light to speak in stone/ 
Thou dost make rich Invention’s ample scrip, ^ 

And oil the subtle tongue with rhetoric ; ‘ ^ 

Evil and good are twins of thy dark womb, • ' 

And blindly thou bring’st forth. Thy mocking eye 
Oft turns from genius to refresh some fool, 

Who, with inordinate and thriftless hands, 

Drops all thy golden favours unapplied. 

Man lies in wait for thee his whole life long, ' 

And starves, oft, like a tiger in his den; 

Most without thee are nothing, like the hags! ' 

Of Syria, who possessed an only eye 
For all the sisterhood, where two were blind ’ 
While t’other saw the sun. Thou art the eye 
Of millions, who, till thou shinest forth, are^ blind. 
Thou windest, like a serpent, round the tree ' ’ ^ 

Of knowledge, picking oft the withered fruit,' 
While thousand ruddy apples 'mid the leaves 
Lie hidden, wet in vain by morning dew. 

Thou art not like the sun who loves his track i 
Up the steep orient, greeting early looks 
From the same pinnacle, from year to year : 

But while thy worshippers adore the East, 

And, dew be-dabbled, seek the dawning hills. 

Like a swift meteor, through the western sky 
Thou shootest, leaving them to endless night. 

I woo thee, fickle power ! and crave thine aid 
To place in fitting dress before the world 
A crowd of thoughts which hitherto have been 
Shrouded ; as long, in the vast wilderne^. 

Oaks huge and doddered rear their spreading fronts 
To meet in midway-heaven the tempest’s coutse. 

Or the fierce blanching sun ; yet see beneacdC 
Nought but the cumbrous elephant, or hear/ ' 
Rustling the thicket or the thick tallV leavlb; 

And as the wary woodman comes at lengtir 
With searching eye. and views their hoary height 
Not without aWei so I approach my tboaghtt, 
piled by vicissitude an^ scraping time, 

Whose treasures, like a miser’s, lie clo^e hid„ ^ 

Till o’er his hoary head the insatiate grave 
Closes-^how soon to open ! to engulf 
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Tq Opportunity, 

Tho fresh young minutes that come tripping on. 

His palsied track pursuing tapidly, 

And growing ol4» ,lik^^%ht*mng, when it darts 
0*cr the long, heavy, bending ears of harvest, 

In sultrjrftM/tufljip-nigbl^, 'T’i§,mucli,to be, 

To catqj); tljie fpU, ;^^h bprden ,o.f the Hours, . 
\y;idphd#wfiit.they pottTj in passing, ftom their urns, 
Fairer than gold,:prepared ; to be the casket 
Of ones thought^ and hoarded there to find 
A few-s^ee^ gems, treasured for being onr own I 
No patter ^ough .whpt i^ldiemy they came, 
Whether from. Nature s outward stores distilled, 
Mo^tittaiQ3,j[;nies, >vinds, caves, solitudes, and seas, 

, Ofi iba;fc, epitome of all*->the mind. 

All other minds ,! couple with the world, 

In my thoughts’ map, and look on them as part 
Of nature, shook by passion’s ebb and flow, 

And swayed and led by interest, as the sea 
Coils its huge back t’ attend the magic moon. 
Meantime, nor knightly trappings, nor the smile, 

Of Fame, gilding the names of other men, 

Raises my envy — I am tliat I am ; 

And know my station in this vast of things, 

, And my mind’s track, without the finger-post 
Of otliers’ tlioughts ; my soul would what it is « 
Have been, had Nature placed me all alone 
On her reposing bosom ; sho to me 
Hath still been all in all, whether I viewed 
Her tokens venturing forth on human face, 

In unmasked childhood, or enthusiast youth, 

Before opinion, pride, and ignorance 
Had. mail’d the visage ; or her steps pursued 
By Hhe Zone shore, wide plain, or dusky wood. 

Now, ■therefore. Opportunity! be thou 
The midwife to my thoughts, whether they take, 
Driven by enthusiasm, the sybil note 
Of poetiy, in sacred numbers clothed, 

Shaking from their steeped wings the sparkling dews 
Of Aganippe : or, with lower pitch, 

Spread cakn, like gentle rivers, o’er the mind 
t In' reasonV dialett: — ^all one to me ! 

My apirit would go forth upon the wings 
Ofistot^ng renqivn, gajthering tlie sufirages, ./ 

Of sneln^fer truth content if, when tlio stubble 
Ofhtror;be consumed, the spiry smoke, 

, (Like (a< Mack serpent, winding to the skies, 
Shk^iinatch'it frpm fibe minda of men for aye. 


Biok, 
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THE JUSTICE, POLICY, AND SAFETY OF GIVING IMMEDIATE 
FREEDOM TO EVERY SLAVE IN THE WESt INDIES. 

The subject of* West Indian Slavery teems to have for some time past 
lain dormant, and to have lost its hold on the public sympathy and atten- 
tion. It is the fate of all great questions, to be subject to fluctuations in 
the degree of interest excited by them in the public mind ; to have their 
ebb and flow ; and after agitating the whole country, from one extremity 
to the other, to sink for a period into complete oblivion. The policy and 
practice of the press of England generally, is to watch this flux and reflux 
of the public feeling ; not tor the purpose of applying the stimulus of cen- 
sure or applause, when really needed, or of rousing and sustaining public 
attention when it is sinking into apathy ; not for the purpose of leading the 
public mind to topics especially deserving its consideration : but for tlio 
purpose of following the bent and current of the popular feeling of the 
moment, whatever that may happen to be ; of adding fresh fuel to the fire 
when its flames are at their height, and when they begin to abate, of 
assisting to break the bruised reed and quench the smoking flax, so as to 
extinguish altogether the feAV embers that might by a contrary course 
have still been kept alive. 

It is now no longer a secret, Inat on the persecution of the late Queen of 
England, the journal that distinguished itself above all others, by its vio- 
lent advocacy of her cause, trimmed and coquetted on the first mention 
of the subject, with indications of a leaning to the other side, until the 
public feeling became manifestly in favour of the injured parly, when it 
assumed a more confident tone, and became as bold and decided as it was 
before timid and undetermined. The character given of this journal in 
the Edinburgh Review, is recognized by those most intimately acquainted 
with the facts, as faithful in the extreme ;* but though meant to be an 
individual portrait, it will, unhappily, suit as well for the Review itself, 
of which any one who has read the masterly exposure of its “see- 
saw,” in the articles on Periodical Literature, published in the AVest- 
minster, must be satisfied. Whether this last, even, is not laying itselt 
open to suspicion of unworthy truckling to private interests, and the sa- 
crifice of great public questions to fears of individual implication, by its 
continued silence on the subject of Indian misgovefnment, and more 
especially the oppressions connected with the total extinction of the liberty 

' The Times is not a classical paper ; it is a commercial paper, and it is con- 
ducted on principles of trade and business. It floats with the tide, — it sails with 
the stream. It has no other nrinciplc, as we take it. It conforms to the change*; 
of the time it bears down upon a question like a first-rate man-of-war, with 
streamers flying, and all hands upon deck : hut if the first broadside does not 
answer, turns ^ort uiwn it, like a tri-remed galley, firing off a few paltry squibs 
to cover its retreat. It takes up no falling cause j fights no up-hill battles ; advo- 
cates no great principle ; holds out a helping hand to no oppressed or obscure m- 
rlividual. It iS ever stroug upon the stronger side. Its style is magniloquent ; its 
spirit is not magnanimous. It is valiant, swaggering, insolent, with a huudrcil 
thousand readers at its heels ; hut the instant the rascal rout turn round with ttic 
whiff and wind of -some fell circumstance, The Times-— the renegade, inconstant 
Times, turns with them ! Let the mob shout, let the City roar, and the voice ot 
The I'imes is hedrd above them all with deafening clamour ; but let the vulgar 
lud)bub cease, and no echo of it is ever after beard of in The TimeSi— 

Jieview, vol, 38, p, 364, 
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of Ihe prM8 in thal country, remains to be^seen. We would hope bctier 
things; but such rumours are afloat, and it is well that they should bo 
explained if Well founded, or contradicted by a bold and fearless lino of 
conduct, if entertained without sufficient grounds. 

Be this as it may, vve conceive it to be one of the most sacred duties of 
the press, to rouse the attention of the public to the consideration of sub- 
jects to which they are indifferent, as well as to sustain that attention 
when already highly excited : and if there be one period ratlier than an- 
other, when the press should be most active in its exertions to keep t!ic 
public mind alive to the consideration of great public (jueslions, it oiiglit 
to be when symptoms of listlessness and indifference manifest them- 
selves in other quarters. The advocates of slavery, like the advocates of 
all other existing abuses, being satisfied with tilings as they are, are con- 
tent to remain silent : for it is their policy never to have these abuses ques- 
tioned qr discussed at all. Tliey, therefore, are wise and consistent in 
coming into the field only w'ben public indignation is at its height, to 
soften it by all they can urge in favour of the abuses condemned ; and 
when the tempest subsides, not uttering a breath to disturb the calm. 

Tt is in this state that the question of West Tadiaii Slavery may be con- 
sidered to have leiuaiiied for many mouths past; and nothing, perhaps, 
but some fresh insurrection will again revive it. We deem it, thorefore, 
our duty to embrace the present moment foi presenting to our readers the 
substance of two highly interesting works on tlio subject, whicli, tboiigli 
brielly adveited to among our literary notices, have not been analyzed by 
any ot the popular reviews, nor made known beyond the very limited 
range to which the circulation of works published in the pamplilet form is 
confined, seldom passing beyond the precincts of the metropolis. 

The, first of these publications is eutituled * An Eissay on Slavery ; by 
an Eye-M'itnea.s.’ * The author is, wc understand, a Clerman traveller, of 
eoiwiderable literary reputation and attainments, who had occasion to 
visit the AVest Indies in the course of his travels, and w'ho profited by this 
circumstance to obtain the most accurate information on the spot. I'ho 
first portion of his work is devoted to the task of proving.- ’n o|)})0sitiou to 
those who justify the holding their fellow-creatures in ^.tavery, from tlui 
example of Abraham and others, mentioned in the early history of Clod’s 
own chosen people, the Jews, — that “ on a critical examination of the Scripr 
tures, it will be fi)und that there is not a sinale word in the original text, 
even of the Old Testament, of which it can be said that it implies the full 
meaning of slavery, or that it is the accurate symbol of its idea as before 
explained,” The passages offered in confirmation of this position deserve 
to be given at length. 

1 lie two Hebrew words and the only expressions used in the Old 
i estaitieiit to denote a man ot the labouring class, are lar from implying slavery. 

1 he won! evidently means a day -labourer, or a lalmurer engaged in the ac- 

contpiishnient of some work within a limited time. We often find it connected 
with the Word signifying* rfay, in order to denote a day-labourer. Peut. xxiv. 
l l, 1ft. As to the word*T3y. which is certainly of the most extended moaning as 

An Essay on Slavery : its unjustifiableness proved from the Old and New Tes- 
tament;' the state of the Negro Slaves investigated ; and an equitable plan for 
their gradual emancipation proposed. Together with some miscellaneous obser- 
vations on the Climate and Inhabitants of Jamaica. Hy an Eye-witness. ~ 
SaM 1824 ! Printed for Jolin and Henry L. Hunt, Tavistock-street, Coveut* 
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it regards ifervitudo, it must still be allowed, that it dues iutply the principal 
features of slavery which ha\e been couiiieratcd. For wp fiud that when God re- 
vealed to Abraham the allotment dcstiiied'fbr his descendant^' 'diiHn^ tlieir stay in 
Kgypt, a state which, as to its nafture, wad like that of'dlaVel'y;'thdti3yid'is not 
expressed by the word DHUin (a derivation from *13)^) al6fae,feutis joined With the 
express the miserable state of that servitude ; awd we aUb find that 
when, tile word is wanted to express any great durability in time, it is joined with 
au(^tbcr,word, or other words, as in the text just quoted, apd in vprio^s others. 
From what has been stated with regard to the accurate meaning of these two 
words and^^^, and which will be convincing to all those who have htiy know- 

ledge the Hebrew language, and even to the impartial reader of the Old Testa- 
nveut in the Kuglish version, it follows that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumptioa that Abraham, the friend of God and the father of the faithful, was a 
proprietor of slaves. — p. 4, 5. 

Let \u now examine the Mosaic law, in regard to servitude in general. We 
find here again tliat the word though certainly it means a servant of all kind 
of work, still it does not imply a state, of actual slavery. For the word is applied 
even to an Israelitish servant v^Exod. xxi. 2), who, as will soon be seen, could not 
become the absolute slave of a human master ; for his service, though purchased 
with money, was limited to seven years; and he was only allowed to remain a 
longer time with liis master when he himself desired it ; but even then only till the 
period of , which took place every fifty years. To be perfectly convinced of 
the. divine jealousy of holding an individual of his pcojde in a state of bondage, we 
neetl only refbr to Lev. xxv. 42, where it is written ; “ For they are wt/ servants, 
which 1 brought forth out of the hind of Egypt, they shall not be sold Hs bonds- 
men. ”~p. 7. 

To prove the great elemcney evinced by the divine law'giver Moses, towards 
bondsiiicn of whatever nation, we need only refer our readers to Deut.xxiii. IT), Ifi, 
whero it is written : ** Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant whieh 
is escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, even among 
you.’*— p.8. 

That slavery is uncongenial to the redeeming ami beneficent dispensation of 
the Gospel, intended for the benefit of the whole human race, scarcely demands 
a comment. It must be obvious, that as the Saviour of the world repeatedly de- 
clared that his kingdotn was not of this world, and that there'was no greater com- 
mandment tlian this, *‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” Hlbre was no 
necessity for him expressly to forbid slavery, or the keeping of their fcllow-tTea- 
tures in a state of bondage, to those who professed to believe in him by following 
his precepts and examples.— p. 9, 

Tlie whole tenor of the Christian system is so directly opposed to the 
very idea of slavery, that it is matter of astonishment how any persons 
calling themselves Christians, can siifter themselves to be participators in 
its support. It is quite iuijiossible to preach to slaves the doctrines ot 
Christ, and not at the same time encourage them to demdfid their free- 
doih. It is for this reason that Christian missionaries are so hated 
and persecuted by ti:e slave-holders, whenever they do their duty : and 
the appointment of Bishops to teach them Christianity of another de- 
scription was, perhaps, a politic stroke on the part of his Mryesty’s Minis- 
ters, who know well that the orderly and well-bred piety of a right 
reverend dignitary of the Church of England is widely different from 
the devout and holy 2eal of an evangelical messenger, ^ho considers 
himself called to his ministry by a higher power than the .^rchbishop ot 
Cahtefbhry or "fork. i i ■ 

To return to the Essay before us : The author ha^hg disposed of the 
argument as-to the existence of slavery being repugnant to the spirit of 
the Old as well as the New Testament, though the last shohld be a suffi- 
cient' authority for all who call therriselves Chri^tiaus, enters ph'tte c^'- 
siderations of the actual state of slavery as it exists in the islands which 
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he himself vhited. He asserts that one of the uniform physical effects 
of this C(J'pdi{lpn of ’ m’isera^^ servitude, is to deprive the individuals 
subj^te^,]toU^;of the means of sustenance and comfort, to such a degree, 
as. to among , thcjn. the natural progress of reproducing even their 
own aulmberS) and sustaining a stationary position ; though the certain 
cofts^ueftce of even an ordinary competence of food and rest, is the in- 
crectsc of the speOies, dr an excess of births above deaths. In illustra* 
tion of this position he gives the following striking facts ; — 

In order to establish the assertion, that the slaves even decrease in population, 
we will at once refer to Incontroverlihle data. In the year 1790, the number of 
slaves in Jamaica is stated by IJryan Eilwards to have been two hundred and fifty 
thousand, considered by that writer as underrated. In 1810, from calculations 
founded on the Report of the Assembly of Jamaica, they must have been about 
three hundred and twenty thousand, lii 1817, they were rated more accurately 
atdirec hundrc'tl and forty-five thousand two hundred and fifty-two, being an 
ailditioH of only ninety-five thousand two hundred and fifiy-two in the whole of 
tliat period v hut in this number is included the number of imported iiegroes, 
amounting to no less than one hundred and eighty-eight tliousaud seven hundred 
and eighty five, imjxirted from Africa during the years of 1787 to the year 1808, 
at which latter period the slave-trade wasabolislied by anactof the British Legis- 
lature. In 1830 the number was nearly the bame as in 1817, and from that time 
to the present, those who have the best means of information, assert, that they 
arc still more on the decrease, and that they have during the last throe years 
Jeeronsed at the rate of two and a half per cent, j making the total amount of the 
decrease eighteen thousand. 

As population in general can double itself in the spare of tw enty years at least, 
as aniruied by writers on that subject, aud supported l>y practical observations j 
iiud, moreover, as it U an cstabliblicil fact, that the negro population iii North 
America has been iucreaiog during the same period of lime, at the tate of 28 per 
cent., it becomes an object of important investigation as to the causes of such a 
decrease in the population of the negroes in Jamaica, as it must furnish the true 
criterion by which to judge of the nature of their slavery. 

The general aud most eftcctual causes which check the increase of a population 
in any country, are considered to be, want of sufficient food, which cummouly 
becomes the originating cause of diseases and mortality ; —severe labour, which 
must be understood as being beyond the relative strength of the individual 
])roiuiscuous intercourse ;—frecjueut abortions, produced naturally or artificially ; 
—the bad method of rearing children j—particular diseases affecting that popula- 
tion, aud particularly infants, and consetiuenily their greater mortality. If we 
cvamiiie tlie situation of the negroes on a sugar plantation, we shall find all 
these cause’s combined, in a greater or less degree, to impede their increase. — 
p. 12, i;h 

this succeeds an account of the nature of the labour performed by 
the negro slaves on the sugar plantations of the West Indies, of which it 
may bo sufficient to say, that, “ during the crop season, which lasts six 
montlis in every year, they have to labour twelve hours in the d£j,y, and either 
the half of every niglit, or the whole of every alternate night besides ! and 
that all this labour is perfonned under the terror and influence of the 
punishment of the wliip, which is put into the hands of the drivers, and 
ready to be applied in case they arc slack in their labour.’* Their food 
is principally yarns, plantains, aud salted fish ; and their sustenance is ^ 
deficient as their labour is excessive, lire following passages will exhi- 
bit aome^pf the revolting features of this abominable system 

Pramiscuous intercourse is certainly very prevalent amongst the negroes ; and 
thuu^ tjl^ete is not any positive impediment on the part of the planter to their 
being marricu, yet, owing to'^eir apprehensiveness of being separated from each 
other dful ’sold ^ different masters, which frequently takes place when the 
«f»tates are sold for the benefit of creditor# j «ad elso that few of tlie jiegroe# on 
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fin u&Ute arii provided nitb buts, and necessary ground for providing for their 
families, but few Of them are willing to attach tbemielvcs to each other by 
iuarriage. 

Abortions but too often happen to the female negroes on sugar jrlantatlons, 
owing to their being obliged to labour iu the field during pregnancy, and to thoir 
carcying heavy loads j sonictitnc.s also it is the consequence of severe Hogging, 
.which is inflicted on account of their aversion to labour iu the field during the 
time of gestation. 

As to the way of rearing their children, there are two ’things which operate 
unfavourably : their protracting the time of suckling, and their suKsequetit sepa- 
ration from their mothers, the latter being obligwl to labour iu the fieUl ; ami 
their being placed under the care of aii old negress during the clay, who hut ill 
supplies the place* of a mother. It should also be observed, that the negro chil- 
dren, as soon as they hace attained the age of three or four years, are employed 
iu dilfereut kinds of labour, whic h, though easy iu itself, is still exhausting on 
account of the length of time they are einjiloyccl, whic h is the same as with the 
adult nc'groes.—'p. 1(J, 17. , 

The peculiar diseases to ty’hich the negroes are subject, arising fiom 
their degraded condition and treatuienl, are desc ribed at length, and pre- 
sent a most adikting detail of suUering ; to which the following rcinaiks 
succeed : — 

Vrotn what has been stated regarding tbv causes wbicb serve as a check on the 
increase of their population, and which operate ■•o pf»wcrfully in niining tlu' 
slave-holder, it will be sc'eu that the two other phy-ieal cMnsequences resulting 
from slavery, arc fully rcaliml in the condition of the negroes iu the West 
Indies \ for being obligc'd to sacnticc their whole; time iu the service of then 
masters, and being kept in a state of ignorance as to all useful knowledge and 
employment, it is impossible for them to acquire any degree of nlhuence ; imr 
cau they be said to ho in the possession of any secure property ; being liable to 
be sold and removed from the estate, where they might have found it adv’antagc’- 
bus to remain. Wliethcr the condition of an Knglish peasant, or that of a pea- 
sant in any country, or at any period, is, even iu a political point of view, to he 
considered as Cfjual to the state we have just desetibed, in which the negroes are 
liopcleesly kept in the West Indies; or whether, as we have statt;d above, the dil- 
fereuce between them is radical and absolute, must be left to the impartial reader 
to determine. — p. 19. 

Although it may be said, that the llritisb Governmeut and Legislature have 
sulHciently evincccl their serious attention to this groat object during the last and 
the present session of Parliament, and that even some* of the West India proprie- 
tors, resident iu this eouutiy, have agreed to the measure.s vvhieh Ministers have 
proposed for the gradual amelioration of slavery in the AVest Indies ; yet eonsi- 
(lering that these measures, in their direct execution, are restricted to those 
islands only where tlie legislative power is vested in the Crown, and that the 
other islands of the british We^t Indies arc* left to be induced by the example ';ot 
to them by their neighbours ; and considering that the lcgi.>lativu bodies of those 
islands have opposed every measure suggested to them by this country ; but, 
above all, considering that there are concomitant circumstances in the West 
India system which prevent the best-disposed proprietor from lightening the bur- 
den of his sltives, it must be ucknowleclgcd, that as long as the whole system re- 
mains unaltered, there is but little hope that the negro race will ever be relies ctl 
from their bondage. — p. 21, 22. 

The benevolent writer tlien proceeds to offer his suggestions as to tlic 
best means of procuring the emancipation of these iinha})py beings from 
their present state of misery and degradation. The basis of his plan is, 
that the liberty of the slaves should be purchased, partly by a fund to be 
created by Parliament, and partly by the labour of the slaves themselvc.s. 
The price he would have paid for each, would, be the actual cost of 
a slave on the coast of Africa, with five per cent,, from the date ot 
his purchase to that of his emancipation, sufl'ered to accumulate at com- 
pound interest ; as well as the amount of the annual e^epense incurred by 
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his owner fn clothes, medical attendance, See, As a set-off to this, ho 
proposc's that the labour of the negro should be fairly estimated^ and its 
amount, per dicin, fixed for the same period, and computed also at com- 
|ioiind interest to his advantage. These suras being })laced opposite 
each other, a draft is to be made for the balance, from the fund to be 
created by Parliament : and when the negro has, by his extra labour, paid 
tills amount, he is to be considered free. 

There is an evident desire of justice mixed with benevolence in this 
plan. But the author has been strangely deluded in his estimate of the 
value of labour ; or he could never have made such a proposition. It 
must be clear to every one, that the value to the slave-holder, of his 
negro’s services, must be greater than the cost of purchase and mainte* 
nance, or he would not retain possession of him as his-slave. If the fair 
estimate of the negro’s labour were to be made by his master, it would, 
no doubt, be low enough to make a balance apparently due to him. But 
if this estimate were to be made, as it ought to be, by reference to the 
wages received by free jicgroes hired to work for pay, there would be a 
large balance due from the master <o the slave. The very essence of 
slavery is this : that the master compels the slave to work for bis bare 
food, clothing, and medicine ; wdiile, if he were free, he would demand 
wages, and not only find himself inure amjdy in all those comforts, but 
have a surplus fund of money to lay u)) ; from which, in time, lie might 
even become rich. If the value of the labour rendered by the negro were 
not equal to his cost and maintenance, (and it is in siudi a case alone that 
any balance could be due fi’oin him to his owner,) the planter would, no 
doubt, emancipate him immediately ; because even planters do not like to 
retain unprofitable servants. But even supposing it equal, — then, accord- 
ing to the plan of the author, every slave would be entitled to his free- 
dom immediately. If, as we contend it ought to be, the fair estimate 
of labour were made according to its actual value among free men, in the 
market, there would be a large balance due to every slave wdio had been 
seven years in his master’s service ; enough, indeed, to set him up in 
some trade for himself : and neither Parliamentary, nor any other inter- 
ference, w'onld be necessary to accomplish this great work. Under any 
circumstances, however, w'e do not think the slave-holders entitled to the 
smallest compensation whatever for the emancipation, any more than for 
the death, of their slaves. They are Iwugbt at a small cost, say 50/. per 
head on an average, and their maintenance does not cost half the value 
of their labour ; so, that in five years, at the utmost, every individual 
must repay his first cost and sustenance : after which he becomes a source 
of profit to bis master, in giving him his labour for mere food and cloth- 
ing; and helps, by this sacrifice, to increase his ill-gotten wealth. It 
would be no more than an act of hare justice to emancipate the whole of 
the slaves in the West Indies at once : their masters have been already 
amply re|>aid for. their outlay : arid even were it not so, we can see no 
more reason why a planter should forcibly possess himself of the just 
wages of another man’s labour, than the keeper of a brothel should forci- 
bly receive the wages of female prostitution. The one is not a whit more 
unholy or unjust than the other : and the same law which would punish 
the latter as a crime, ought not to extend its protection to the former for 
a single hour. 

For oursejves, indeed, we have long been persuaded, from an intimate 
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acquaintance with, and personal cxaipination of, ynost of the West India 
islands, that not only would the slaves be made more happy, and, oonsc* 
qucntly, less dangerous by immediate emancipation ; but that the plant- 
ers themselves would, in the end, find it to their benefit to* grant that 
emancipation at once ; substituting free labour for slave iSLbpb'r through- 
out Iboir estates : when they w'ould find that the maxim isi as mutually 
beneficial As it is strictly just, which says, Tlie labourer is worthy of 
his hife.” Wc sliall, perhaps, find another opportunity to explain more 
at lajrge the sentiments here hastily and briefly disclosed : and conclude 
our iu)tice of the Essay before alluded to, by the following closing re- 
marks of its author, as to the benefits which the aboUtion of slavery 
would produce ; in which wc entirely and heartily concur : — 

The advautas^es rnsultiiip; to the nesfroes from bueh ajd arrangement need uo 
commeut. From p4*rpetual and abject slavery, Uie.y will by degrees be raised to 
that of IVce subjects of Kugland; from a wretched eoiiditiou as to their puvoity 
and ignorance, they will be enabled by their induNtry, and by the friendly aid of 
l^iirojYcaus, to advance in the scale of rational beings, and to obtain a tolerable 
degree of ease and afliuence. 

The advantage to he derived from the adoption of such a plan by tke mother 
country is, that the negroes, in becoming possessed of more wealth, will be aide 
to incre^ise their comforts atid enjoyments of life, such as dross and other commo- 
dities, which will increase the demand for various articles of English inamifuc- 
ture. It will moreover gain an increase in the number of its subjects, in those 
who are at present merely the subjects of its subjects. Further, the negro popu* 
latioii, by becoming attached and interested in the soil of the. West Indies by the 
advantages they will tlorive from it, the mother country could rely upon their 
fidelity and attachment, oven in <lefending the West India i'«lauds from invasion, 
so as to render the keeping up a mililaiy force in the West Indies ulliniatel) rlis- 
peiisable, by which the sacritice of so many Fhiropcan lives would be prevented : 
and, lastly, the more this system approaches to free labour, the more will tlie 
proprietors of the West ludiaii estates be willing to coinpetxi with the sugar ma- 
nufacturers in other colonies : the bounty therefore allowed to them now might 
bo gradually taken off ; the price t)f sugar will be lowered ; more will l>c con- 
sumed } and, consenuently, the revenue will be benefited. — p. 25, 2G. 

The second Work to which we desire to draw' the attention of our 
readers, is a bold and powerful appeal to all reflecting minds, cntitulcd, 
‘ Immediate, not Gradual Abolition ; or an Inquiry into the shortest, 
safest, and most eftVctual Means of getting rid of West Indian Slavery.”^ 
The author of this Address is in earnest : Itis heart i.s evidently in his sub- 
ject,-— a testimony which can be borne but to few of those who are the 
loude.st in their declamations ; and his benevolence and indignation alter- 
nately beam and burn through every page. Wo could hardly do any 
thing more congenial to our own feelings than to reprint t)ie whole 
Work *. but our limits preclude the jmsibility of doing this. ,We shall 
select, however, the piiucipal passages, and connect them as clpsely ua 
,w'e can. The author opens with the following unanswerable, hut hu- 
miliating appeal : 

It U now seventeen years since the Slave Trade was abolished by tbe Govcni- 
nieut of this country, — but5Iffj;o'y is still perpetuated in ourWest India colonies, 
and the horrors of the Slave Trade are aggravated rafher than niitigated. ^ By 
making it felony for British subjects to be conccnied in thatiultuiiiaii tratftc, Eng- 
land has only transferreil her share of it t« other countries. She has, linked, by 
negoclhtion and remonstrance, endeavoured to persuade them to follow her e\- 
atupU*.— But has she succeeded ? — How should she, whilst there is so^ little con- 
sistency iti her conduct? Who will listen to hei* pathetic dedaittatiuns on the 
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Injustice anct cmeliy of the Slave Trade — whiUt she rivets the chains ui>on her 
own sltiTclSi'and sut^eda them to all the injustice and cruelty which she $u elo- 
quently dei(>t(H'es when her own interest is no longer at stake ? Uefore we can 
have any rational hope of prevailiiiff on our {guilty neighbours to abaudoii this 
atrocions commerce,— to reliiujuish the gain of o))pression, — the wealth o1)tained 
by rapine and violence, —by the deep groans, the bitter anguish of our unoffending 
fellow-ciicatures ; — we must purge ourselves from these pullutiuus :<~we must 
break the iron yoke from ott* the neck of our own slaves, let the wretched 
captives in our owaislanrls go free. Then, and not till then, we shall speak to the 
surrounding nations with the all- comniamling elotjurnre of sinceritp atul truth, 
and our persuasions will he backed by the irresijftible argument of consistent ex~ 
ainpli. But tt> invite others to be just and merciful whilst we grasp in our own 
hands the rod ofoppressiou,— to solicit others to relinquish the wages of iniquity 
whilst we are putting them into our own pockets — what is it but cant and hypo- 
crisy ? J)o such preachers of justice and mercy ever make converts ? On the 
coiitrarv, do they not render themselves ridiculous and contemptible ? 

But let us, individually^ bring this great question closely home to our own 
bosoms. We that hear, and rea<l, and approve, and applaud the powerful appeals, 
the irrefragable arguments against the Slave Trade, and against slavery — are we 
ourselves sincere, or hypocritical ? Are we the true friends of justice, or do wc 
only cant aliout it ? — To which party do we really belong ? — to the h'ieiids of 
emancipation, or of perpetual slavery ? Every iudi\idual belongs to one party op 
the other ; not speculatively, or professionally merely, but practically. The per- 
petuation of slavery in our West India colonies is not an abstract question, to be 
settled between the (lovernmcnt and the Planters, — it is a (piestioii in wiiich we 
are all implicated ; — we are all guilty, — (with shame and compuuctioii let us admit 
the opprobrious truth) of supporting and perpetuating slavery. The West Indian 
planter and the people of this country stand in the same moral relation to each 
other, as the thief and the receiver of stolen goods. The planter refuses to set 
his wretched captive at liberty, — treats him as a beast of burden, — compels bis 
reluctant unreniuneratod lalxnir under the lash of the cart whip,— why ? because 
WE furnish the stimulant to all this injustice, rapacity, and cniclty, — by pur- 
ciiASiNG ITS PRODUCE. Heretofore, it may have been thoughtlessly and uncon- 
sciously, — but now this palliative is removed ; — the veil of ignorance is rent aside j 
—the whole nation must now divide itself into the active supjtorters, and the 
active opposers of slavery there is no longer any ground for a neutral party to 
stand upon. 

But IS all this knowledge to end iu exclamations, in petitions, and remon- 
strances ? — Is there nothing to be done, as well as said ? Are there no tests to 
prove our sincerity,— no sacrifices to be offered in confirmation of our zeal ?— 
Ves, there is one , — (but it is in itself so small and insignificant that it seems 
almost burlesque to dignify it with the name of sacrifice) — it is abstinence from 
THE USE OF WEST INDIAN PRODUCTIONS, sugur, especially, in the cultivation of 
which slave labour is chiefly occupied. Small, however, and insignificant as the 
sacrifice may appear, — it would, at once, give the death-blow to West Indian sla- 
very. When there is no longer a market for the productions of stave labour^ 
then, and not till then, will the slaves be emancipated. — p, 3—7. 

It is Stated that this experiment was actually resorted to about thirty 
years ago, previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade j and it might 
probably have had its share of influence then ; but it being conceived 
that the abolition of slavery itself would necessarily follow that of the 
Slave Trade, the object was deemed to he accomplislied, and the expedi- 
t‘nt laid aside as no longer necessary. The author proceeds to answer the 
objections as to the supposed injury to the planters by such a step : 

** But, (it will be objected) if there be no market fur West Indian produce, the 
West Indian proprietors will be ruined, and the slaves, instead of being benefited, 
will perish by famine.” Not so, — the West Indian proprietors understand lUeir 
own interest better. (The market, though shut to the productions of slave labour, 
Would still, be open to the productions of free /aiowr,— and the planters are not 
iuch devoted worshippers of slavery as to make a voluntary sacrifice of their own 
mteresits upon her qllar ; — they will not doom the soil to perjietual barrenness 
rather thau suffer U to be cultivated by free men, It has been abundantly proved 
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that voluntary lal)0UT Is more productive,— 'more ad\’tinta}?eous to tlie employer 
than compulsory lalxiur. The experiments of the venerable and philauthropio 
Joshua 8teele have established the fact beyond all doubt : — But the planter shuts 
his eyes to such facts, though clear and evident as the sun at noon- day .—None are 
so blind as those who mil not see. 'i‘hc conviction then must be forced upon these 
infatuated men. It is often asserted, that slavery is ttm deeply-rooted an evil to 
be eradicated by the exertions of any principle less potent anti active than k'clf, 
interest i — if so, the resolution to abstain from West Indian produce would bring 
this potent and active principle into the fullest operation, — would compel the 
planter to set his slaves at liberty. — p. 8. 

The question is further argued at considerable length ; and after ob* 
serving, with great truth, that too much time has been already wasted 
in declamation, argument, petition, and inlreaty, recommends that some- 
thing more efficient than words be applied to break this iron yoke of 
bondage. ' The objection so perpetually raised to all schemes of benevo- 
lence, as to the inefficacy of individual examples, is also well answered; 
and the author attacks in its stronghold the great fallacy of immediate 
emancipation being dangerous, and gradual emancipation alone safe ov 
practicable. His observations on this head are worthy of deep attentiun: 

“ But (it will be objected) it is not an immaUntcy hut a g radual emancipation, 
which the moat enlightened and judiciims iriends of humanity call for, as a mea- 
sure l)est calculated, in their judgmeikt, to promote the real interests of the slavr, 
as well as his master 5 the former, not being in a condition to make a right use 
of his freedom, were it .suddenly restored to hiiu." This, it must he admitted, 
appears not only the general, but almost universal sentiment of the abolitioni'-ts ; 
•—to oppose it, therefore, nia) seem a most prcsuinptnoiis, as well as liopclcss 
attempt. But truth and justice arc .stubborn and intlexible they yield ueitlior 
to nuiuhors or authority. 

The history of emancipation in St. Domingo, and of the conduct of the einan- 
(ipated slaves for tliirty years subsequent to that event, (as detailed in Clarksnn’i 
udinirahle pamphlet, on the necessity of impnningthe condition ofourWe4 
Indian slaves,) is a complete refutation of all the elaborate arguments which ha\e 
been artfully advanced todisendit the design of emancijiation. No 

instance has been recorded in these important aniiids, of the emancipated slices 
(not the but the immediutelij emancipated slaves) havingabused their 

freeilom. On the contrary, it is frequently asserted in the course of the narra- 
tive, that the negroes continued to woik uinni all the plantations as quietly as 
before emancipation. Through the wlnde of Clarkson’s diligent and candid in- 
vestigations of the conduct of emancipated slaves, comprising a body of more 
than ,'(00,000 persons, under a great variety of cirnunstances — a considerable pro- 
portion of whom had been suddenly emancipated, — with all the vi<;ious halxls 
of slavery upon them ; — many of them accustomul to the use of arms; he has not, 
throughout this vast iiuiss of emancipated slaves, found a. single instance of bad 
behaviour j not even a refusal to work, or of disobedience to orders ; much le.ss, 
had he heard of frightful mas.sacres, or of revenge for past injuries, even when 
they had it amply in their power. Well might this benevolent and indefatigable 
abolitiotiist arrive at the conclusion, “ that enuiucipation (why did he not say 
immediate emancipation ?) was not only practicable, but practicable without 
danger.** All the frightful massacres and conflagrations which took place in 
St. Domingo, in 1791 and 1792, occurred during the days of slavery. They origi- 
nated too, not with the slaves, but wiih the white and coloured planters,— be-t 
tween the royalists and the revolutionists, who, for purpose.s of mutual ven- 
geance’, called in the aid of the slaves. Colonel Malenfant, in his history of the 
emancipation, written during his residence in St. Domingo, rit/ww/c*’ /At* 
that the negroes would not work without compulsion, — and asserts, that in one 
plantation, more immediately under his own observation, on which more tliart 
four hundred negroes were employed, not one in the number refused to work after 
their emancipation. 

In the face o^ such a Iwdy of evidence, the detaining our West Indian slaves irt 
bondage, is a continued acting of the same atrocious injustice which first kid- 
napi>ed and tore them from their kindred and native eoil, and robbed them of 
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that sacred unalienable ri^ht which no considerations, how plauqal)le Soever, edh 
justify the withholding. We have no rij?ht, on any pretext of expedieticy or pre- 
tended humanity, to say— “ hecai^c you have been madea slave, and thereby de- 
graded and debased, — therefore, 1 will continue to hold vou in Ixuida^’e until you 
have acquired a capacity to make a ripht use of your liberty.” As well inif^ht 
vou say to a poor wretch, sa'ipinff and lanti^uishinjf in a jxjst-house, “ here will I 
keep you, till I have g;iven you a capacity for the enjoyment of pure air.” 

You admit, that the torn' of the slave, as well as his miseries, — his intellectual 
and moral, as well as corporeal degradation, are consequent on his slavery ‘--- 
remove the cause then, and the clfect will cease. Give the slave his liberty, — in 
the sacred name ol justice, give it him atonce. Whilst \ou hold him in bondage’, 
he will profit little from your plansof amelioration, lie has not, by all his com- 
plicated injuries and debasements, been disiuberited of his will 

teach him to give no credit to your admonitory lessons— jour (Christian in- 
structions will he lost upon him, so long as he Imth knovrs and feels that his 
instructors are grossly violating thtir own lessons.— p. 12-^1,'). 

The writer contends, and we tally concur with him in the view he ha.) 
taken, that the enemies of slavery have Iiitherto mined their cause by 
the sen.seless cry of gradual emancipation, by which many even of the 
wi.se and the good have been dehided, — though never was fiilhicy more 
apjwirent than in this. The admirable chapter in Mr. Bentham’s Book 
of Fallacies on ** Graduality'’ — “ the .snail’s-pace argument,”— “ one 
thing at a time, — “ slow and sure” — might be read with protit by thou* 
sands even among those who are the enemies of all fallacies, but are them- 
.v'lvos often deluded by .some of the most common. The author of the 
woik before us goes into this subject with a zeal and ardour that does 
liojioLir to his heart : and be shows that the iiiHiience of tlm dedu* 
.sion, even on well-di.spo.scd minds, ha.s l)ecii such, that it has brought 
many of the abolitionists to the absurd conclusion, that the interests of 
tlic poor, degraded, and oppie.sse(l slave, as well as that of his master^ 
will he he.>t secured by his remaining in slavery. On tliis he continues 
to remark: — 

It bos, indeed, been proposed to mitigate, in some degree, tlie miseries of his 
Jiilcrniinablc bondage, but the blcssiug.s ununaptition^ according to the pro- 
poMtioijs of the aljolil.ionists in the last session of Parliament, were to be re- 
si‘r\erl for Ids posferUt/ alone, — and every idea of immcdmlc emaiieipation is still 
rcprescuted, not only as impolitic, enthusiastic and visionary, but as highly in* 
jurioiisto the slave himscll,— and a tram of snpjxiscd apt illustraiions is coiir 
tiiiu.illy at hand, to expose the absurdity of such a project. “ Wlio (it is asked) 
""uld jdace a sumptuous liaiKpiet before a hall-famislR'd wretch, whilst hu 
jNjflers of digestion were so feeble that it would be fatal to partake of it?— Who 
would bring a body bemunbed, and hall frozen with cold, inb) sudden contact 
with fervid heat,’ Who would take a poor caiitive from bis dungeon, where he 
had been immured whole years, in total darkness, aiwl bring him at once into thn 
dazzling light of a meridian sun ? No one, in his senses, certainly. All these 
traiisilious from famine to plenty, — from cold to heat, — from darkness to light, 
aiusl be gradual in order to be salutary. Jiut must it therefore follow, by any 
iaduciiinis of common sense, that emancipation out of the gripe of a robber or 
8a assassin — out of the jaws of a shark or a tiger, must be gradual ? Must it 
therefore follow, that the wretched victim of slavery must always remain in 
slaseiy ’—that eniaiicipatiou must be so gradual, tliat the ble.ssiugs of frewloin 
‘•hall never be tasted by him who has endured all the curses of slavery, but be 
J’cvcrved for hi.s posWrity alone 

'I here is something unnatural, sometlniig revolting to the common sense of 
justice, in reserving all the sweets of freedom for those who liave never tasted 
the bitter cup of bondage,— in dooming those who have once been compcllcfl to 
d*'iuk it, to drain it to the very dregs. Gomniou equity demands tbat-relief should 
he administered first to those wlio have suffered most; — that the healing bahn 
of mercy should he imparted first to those who have smarted most under the rod 
ui oj.pix.jj^iojj . jjjjyg borttc tUc golliiig yoke of slu’ cry should first 
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experience the blessings of liberty. The cause of emancipation loses more than 
half its interest, when the public sympathy is diverted from its natural channel, -v. 
turned from the living- victims of colonial bondage to their unborn progeny. 

It is utterly astonishing, with such an object as West Indian slavery before us, 
rendered pal]>able, in all Its horrors, almost to our very senses, by a multitude of 
indubitable facts, collected from various sources of the higliest authority, all 
uniting iu the same appalling evidence ; — with the sight of our fellow*creutures 
in bondage so rigorous, — in mural and physical degradation so abject under a 
tyranny so arbitrary, wanton and barbarous ; — it is utterly astonishing, that our 
compassion and sympathy should be so timid and calculating,— so slow aiid 
cautious. 

Under the contemplation of individual suffering, comparatively trifling, both 
in nature and duration, our compassion is prompt and quick in its movements, 
—our exertions, spontaneous and instinctive ; — we go the shortest way to work, 
in effecting the relief of the sufferer. But, in emancipating eight hundred thou- 
sand of our fellow-creatures and fellow -subjects from a worse than Egyptian 
bondage, we advance towards the object by a route the most indirect and cir- 
cuitous. — p. 19 — 22 . 

The practice of petitioning the Parliament is shown to have been pro- 
ductive, not merely of delay, but of the absolute loss of adherents to the 
cause, as a consequence of that procrastination, and its attendant iadif- 
ference. It is showm also, that petitions for gradual emancipation, even 
if successful, would leave a long period of suffering to be still endured : 
and it is asked, Avith becoming emphasis, “ Why petition l^arliament at 
all to do that for us which, were they ever so well disposed, (which it 
is known they are not,) we can do more speedily and more effectually 
ourselves ? ” — The Author proceeds : 

It is no marvel that slave-holders should cry out against immediate emanci- 
pation, as they have done against all propositions for softening the rigours of 
colonial slavery. “ Insurrection of all the IdncItSy — massacre of all the whites"— 
are the bug-bears which have been eonstatjtly conjured up to deter the British 
Parliament from all interference between the master and his slave. The panic 
was the same, the outcry just as violent, when an attempt was made, about forty 
years ago, b) abate the horrors of the middle jiassage, by admitting a little more 
air into the suffocating and pestilent holds of tlie slave-ships ; and a noble duke 
hcMUight Parliament not to meddle with the alarming gnestion.* Confident pre- 
dictions, from this quarter, of rebellion and bloodshed, have almost uniforndy 
followed every proposition to restrain the power of the oppressor, and to mitigate 
the sufferings of the oppressed. 

The simple inquiry, \Vhat is meant by emancipation ? might have dissipated, 
ftt once, all these terrible spectres of rapine and murder. Does emancipation 
from slavery imply emancipation from law .> Does emancipation fn>m lawless 
tyranny, — from compulsory, unremunerated labour, under the lash of the cart- 
whip, imply emancipation from all responsibility and moral restraint? Were 
slavery in the British colonies extinguished, the same laws which restrain and 
punish crime in the white population would still restrain and punish crime in 
the black population. The danger arising from inequality of numbers, would be 
more than counteracted by the wealth and influence, the armed force, possessed 
by the former. But independent of such considerations, the oppressed and 
miserable, corrupt as is human nature, do not naturally become savage and 
revengeful when their oppressions and miseries are removed. As long as a 
human being is bought and sold,— regarded as goods and chattels,— compelled to 
labour without wages, — ^branded, chained, and flogged at the caprice of his owner, 
he will, of necessity, as long as the feeling of pain, the sense of degradation 
and injury remain, — he will, unless he have the spirit of a (’hristian martyr, be 
vindictive and revengeful. “Oppression (it is said) will make (even) a wise 
man mad." But will the liberated captive, when the iron yoke of slavery 
broken, when his heavy burdens arc unbound, his bleeding wounds healed, hi^ 


^ See the Debate on this subject iu 1823. 
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broken heart Ijound up,— will he then scatter vengeance aiul destruction around 
him ? 

Should the wretched African find the moment for hreakiug kis nwn c/minr, nnd 
asserting Ms freedom^ he may well be expected to take terrible vengeance, — 
to push the laW‘ of retaliation to its utmost extreme. Hut, when presented with 
his freedoro^when the sacred rights of humanity are restored to iiini,— would 
that be the htument for rage, for revenge, and murder ? ■ To polisMd and 
ChnsHamtid Europeans, such abuses of iil)erty may appear natural and iu- 
fvitable, since their own history abounds with them; but the history of negro 
emancipation abundantly proves that no such consequences are to’ be appre- 
hended from the poor uncultivated and despised African.— p. 2',]—2fj, 

The questiou of probability as to success, and the maxim that too 
iniicli must not be asked, for fear nothing should be granted, are both 
examined minutely : and the consideration of the planter’s property in 
the slave, elicits from the Author’s pen the following p'assage : 

It matters not at all how, or when, the planter acquired Ins pretended rigid to 
the slave;— whether by violence or robber), — by purchase or by inheritance. 
His claim always was, and always will be, ill-founded, because it is opposed to 
nature, to reason, and to religion. It is also illegal, as far as legality has any foun- 
dation of justice, divine or liiimau, to rest upon. His plea for protection against 
the designs of the abolitionists, on the ground that his proj)erty has l)een embarked 
in this nefarious speculation, on the faith of Parliament,— in the coulidence that 
no change would be elfected in the laws which sanction the enormous injustice 
and Avickedness of slaveiy, is clnhlish and futile. Are not commercial s])ecu- 
lations of every kind subject to perpetual vicissitudes and revolutions ? Are not 
human laws perpetually undergoing new modifications and changes, in artom- 
laodation to the ever-varying circumstances of the tiuies,— to increasing light 
ami (iNilization It is absurd to imagine that the ))rogrtss of humanity, of 
moral and political im))roveiuent, is to be arrested, because some individual jut- 
(jiiisites, derived from institutions of brutal iguurauee uud baiburism, would he 
curtailed. A great deal more reasoiiahly might the industrious arti/.an, whose 
daily subsistence depends on his daily laixour, — whose only properly is his 
labour, — and who, in many coses, has no means, like the West Indian capitalist, 
of transferring it from one channel to another, — with a great deal mure roasou 
might he exclaim and cry out for jirotectiuu against all mechaitieal iinpro\e- 
inents, which diminish his labour, which deprive thousands of the labouring 
classes of their wonted resources, and drive them to beggary. — p. 30, 31, 

Our space compels us to hurry on to the coneJusion ; though there is 
much ill the remaining portion of the work that we would gladly have 
noticed more at length. We give the concluding paragraphs entire, not 
to diminish their justice or their force : — 

An immediate emancipation, then, is the object to be aimed at ;— it is more wise 
and rational, — more jxditic and safe, as well as more juat and hmr.ane, — tban gra- 
dual emancipation. The interest, moral and jiolitical, temporal and eternal, of all 
parties concerned, will he best proiiU)led by immediate emaiicination. The sooner 
the planter is obliged to abandon a system whicli torments him with perpetual 
{Janus of insurrection and uuissacre ; which keeps him in the most dcbasiiig 
moral bondage ; subjects him to a tyranny, of all others the most injurious and de- 
structive — that of sordid and vindictive pfissious ; the sooner he is obliged to 
{idopt a more humane and more lucrative policy in the cultivation oT his planta- 
tious ; the sooner the over laboured, crouching slave, is converted into a free la- 
bourer — hU compulsory, unremuncrated toil, under the influence of tluicart-whip, 
exchanged for cheerful, well-recouipcnsed industry — his bitter suflVrings for pdace- 
hil enjoy incut— his dee]) execration of his merciless tyrants, for ie->pectrul attach- 
ment to his 4»muane and equitable masters j the sooner the (lo\eniinet>t and the 
people of this country purify thenisehes fiom the guilt of supporting and tolerat- 
jug a system of such luoustvous injustice, productive of sh< 1» c(unplicaled enorrni- 
bes ; the sooner all this mass of iuipolicv, crime, and suflurings is got rid of, the 
lititler.-p. 3«, 40. * 

^iince the preceding pages were written, the sentences passed u])onthc insur- 
geuts of Demerara and Kingston have reached us. Some had been hung ; others 
Heraldy Vol, 4. 2 H 
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had received corporeal punishment — to what extent — ^let those who have ears to 
hear, and hearts to feed, deeply ponder. Some had received, others were yet to re- 
ceive— one thousand lashes; and were condemned to be wobkej) in 
CHAINS ouKiNCi THE RESIDUE OF THEIR LIVES!! Thc liorrid Work has probably 
by tins time been completed ; human iiiterpositiou, therefore, with respect to these 
individual victims of West Indian Justice, will now he of no avail. 

Jiut shall such sentences as these he snifered to pass thc oixleal of public opinion 1 
Shall they he established as pret edents for future judgments on future insurgents? 
I'orhid it, every feeling of humanity, in evn'y bosom ! Let every principle of virtue 
which distinguishes thc human from the brute creation,— the professors of the be- 
nignant, coinpas>«ionate religion of Christ, from the savage and blood-thirsty wor- 
shippers of Moloch, — raise one united, determined, and solemn protest againf^t the 
j repetition of these barbarities, which blaspheme the sacred name of Justice, wnd 
seem to imprecate Almighty vengeance. 

Will the inhabitants of this benevolent, this Christian coimtry, now want a sti- 
mulant to rouse their best exertions, to nerve their resolutions, against all partici- 
pation with these human blood-hounds? Will the British public now want a 
“spirit stirring” incentive to prohibit, and to interdict, henceforth and for ever, 
the merchandize of slavery ? ' Let the produce of slave-labour, henceforth and for 
ever, be regarded as “ the ucciused thing" and refused admission into our houses ; 
or let ns renounce our Christian profession, and disgrace it no longer by a selfish, 
cold-hearted iuditfereuce, which, under such circumstances, would be reproachful 
to savages. 

What was thc offence which brought down this frightful vengeance on the 
heads of these devoted victims ? What horrible crime could have instigated mau 
to sentence his fellow-man to a punishment so tremendous ? — to doom his brother 
to undergo the protracted torture of a thou.sand lashes ? — to have his quivering 
flesh mangled and torn from his living body ? — and to labour through life under 
the galling and ignominious weight of chains ? It was insurrection, But in what 
cause (lid they become insurgents? Was it not in that cause, which, of all others, 
can best c.rc/i.sc, if it cannot insurrection ? Was it notin the cause of self- 
defence from the most degrading, intolerable oppression ? 

But wbat was the immediate oc'casiou of this iiisurrectiou ? What goaded these 
]»oor wretches on to brave the dreadful hazards of rebellion ? One of them, now 
iianging in chains at Demerara, was sold and separated from his wife and family 
of ten children, after a marriage of eighteen years, — and thereby made a rebel. 
Another was a slave of no comnion intellect, whose wife, thc object of his warmest 
affections, was torn from his bosom, and forced to become thc mistress of an over- 
seer. Ilis domestic happiness, thus destroyed for ever, he became (how should it 
have been otherwise ?) disaffected and desperate. vSuch provocations, added to 
their common and every-day wrongs, seem beyond human endurance, and might 
instigate “ the very stones to mutiny.” 

How preposterously partial and inconsistent are we in the extension of our sym- 
pathy, our apjirohation, and our assistance, towards the oppressed and miserable! 
Wc extol thc resistance of thc Greeks; wc deem it heroic and meritorious. VVo 
deem it an act of virtue, of ('hrishan charily^ to supply /Aewi with arms and rtwt* 
munition^ to enable them to persist in insurrection. J\)ssibly, in the long list of 
munificent subscribers to these Greek insurgents, the names of some noble lords 
and honourable gentlemen may be found, who sanction and approve thc visitation 
ofWEsr Indian slave insurgents, with the uirbet, and the infliction ol one 
thousand LASHES ! ! 

But let us, whose moral perceptions arc unblioded by interest or prejudice,—' 
wliosc charity is uu warped by partiality or hypocrisy; — ^let tis pursue a more ra- 
tional and consistent course. Let us not overlook our own urgent duties in the 
pursuit of such as arc less imperative. Let us, mind our own business 

“ pluck the beam out of our own eye.'' Let us, firsts extend the helping hand to 
those who have the frst claim to our assistance. Let us, firsts liberate our own 
slaves, which we may do, without furnishing them with arms or ammunition. 
Then we shall have clean hands j and the Divine blessing may then be expected to 
crown our exertions for Uie redemption of other captives. . . 

Should the weak ohjeetioii still haunt some inconsiderate reader, of thc httle 
good which can reasonably he expected to result from individual abstinence from 
\Vcst Indian i)roduce, let him reflect, that the most wonderful productions ol Im- 
inau skill aud industry, thc most astonishing effects of human power, have beeu 
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accomplished by combined exertions, wliich, when individually and separately 
considered, appear feeble and insignificaut. Let him reflect, that the ‘n-aiidest 
objects of human observation consistof small agglomerated particles; that the globe 
itself is composed of atoms too minute for discernment; that extended ages cemsist 
of accumulated raoincuts. Let him reflect, that greater victories have been 
achieved by the combined expression of individual opinion, than by fleets and 
armies; that greater moral revolutions have been accomplished by the combined 
exertion of individual resolution, than were ever etfected by acts of Parliament. 

The hydra headed monster of slavery will never be destroyed by other means 
than the united expression of individual opinion, and the united exertion of indivi- 
dual resolution. Let no man restrain the expression of the one, or the exertion of 
the other, from the apprehension that hia single eflbrts will be of no avail. The 
greatest and the best work must have a beginning; often, it is a very small and 
ul)scure one. And though the example in question should not become universal, 
we may surely hope that it will become general. 

Think, hut for a moment, at what a trifling sacrifice the redemption of eight 
hundred thousand of our f ellow-creaturcs f rom the lowest condition of degradation 
and misery may he accowplUhed. Abstinence from one single article of luxury 
would annihilate West Indian slavei 7 ! ! But abstinence, it cannot be called — 
we oidy need substitute East India, for TVest India sugar,— and the British at- 
mosphere would be purified at once, from the poisonous infection of slavery. The 
antidote of this deadly bane; for which we have been so many years in laborious 
but unsuccessful search, is most simple and obvious,— too simple and obvious 
it should seem, to have been regarded. Like Naainan, of old, who expected to 
be cured of his leprosy, by some grand ami astonishing evolution, and disdained 
to wash, as he was directed, in the obscure waters of Damascus ; — we look for 
the abolition of British slavery, not to the simple and obvious means of its accom- 
plishment, which lie within our own power,— but through the slow and solemn 
process of Parliamentary discussion,— through the “ pomp and circumstance” 
of legislative enactment most absurdly remonstrating and petitioning against 
that system of enormous wickedness, which we voluniarjly tax ourselves to the 
annual amount of two millions sterling, to » 

That abstinence from West Indian sugar alone, would sigii the death warrant 
of West Indian slavery, is morally certain. The gratuity of two millions an- 
nually, is acknowledged by the planters, to be insufticiciit to bolster up their tot- 
tering system,— and they scruple not, to declare to Parliament, that tlicy must 
be ruined, if the protecting duties, against East India competition, be not aug- 
njcuted.— p. 43—50. » / t. 

To this nothing need be added. Whoever can read such passages as 
these, and not be moved to action, must be destitute of all benevolence, 
not to say, honourable feeling. We rejoice that the suggestion of the 
plulantliropist, from whoso work we have drawn so largely, is about to be 
lullowed up by the formation ol a Company for the imjxntation of East 
ndia sugar, on terms which shall make it practicable for every indivi- 
ual in the kingdom to substitute it for West India sugar; — and thus be- 
nevolence and pecuniary interest will be so closely united, that while 
te zealous may adopt it from principle, the lukewarm and indifferent 
may do so with the hope of profit; and Slavery and Slave-labour be swept, 
as they deserve, with all their crimes and impurities, from off* the face of 
the earth for ever ! 


. reader may nut be aware, that such is the amount of duty laid on East 

*u»a, to keep up the unnatural price of West India sugar. 
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ADVENTURES OF FIROOZ, THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER, AND 
HIS LOVE, PERIZADE. 


Iji the city of Candahar there once lived a very rich Jew j the front 
of his house overlooked the ramparts, just where the valley, bending 
gently round, affords a prospect of the enchanted lake, and of the pome- 
granate ^ove which fringes its farthest shore. Ben Issachar, the' Jew, 
was a lapidary, and, in the forty years during which he had dealt in 
gems, had an»:issed immense riches, and reared a very numerous family. 
Of these, the youngest only, a very beautiful daughter, remained with 
him, at the end of that period ; and in giving her a name, he had fallen 
into the practice of the Persians, who frccpiently name their children 
from some qualities which they are sui)po8ed to be endowed with — be- 
stowing on her that of Perizade \ that is, fair as a Peri. 

Their mansion did not display that profusion of magnificence which 
commonly reigns in the great houses of the east ; but there was an air of 
antiquity and stability in its ornaments and furniture, which communi- 
cated to its possessor a consciousness of home that is totally unknown to 
those who, through fashion, are perpetually changing the articles of 
domestic economy. Perizade reclined at evening to peruse the Tales of 
Inatulla, upon the same couch of rich crimson damask which her great- 
grandmother, Rebecca, had )>re8sed a century before, for the purpose of 
enjoying the heroic poems of Ferdusi: and Ben Issachar counted his 
gold into a coffer that had held the coin of the family from the time of 
the dis))ersion of the ten tribes ; and which vied in strength with those 
in which the treasures of the pre- Adamite sultans are deposited. 

The daughter of Ben Issachar drew near the age in w'hich the heart 
desires a sharer in that felicity which seems too much for one single 
bosom. She looked wishfully at the calm blue sky that bent its arch over 
her, as if she expected that some one of those genii who swim iqwu the 
sunbeams, w'ould stoop from his charge to commune with her high 
thoughts ; but they all sullenly kept their stations. 

One morning before there w'as a sound abroad, awakening her servant 
Rachael, wiio slept in the same chamber, she desired her to bring 
her favourite volumes after her to the bower of woodbine.^ w'hich w'as 
planted on the house-top. Here she sat, dreamingly reading, for the 
hundredth time, the loves of Leilah and Mejnoun ; now and then looking 
at the eastern sky, which wms hastily cladding itself in the hyacinthine 
robe of dawm. The song of the nightingale wms gradually hushed in the 
matins of the early birds, who w’ere eager to resume the thread ot delight 
W'hich “death’s half-brother” had snatched from them for awhile. 

Rachael leaned her head among the ro*es upon the parapet, and her 
eyes w’andered insensibly to the enchanted lake. The stately swans 
were breasting the cool fresh w»ave, and chasing each other among the 
tufted reeds W’hich seemed to float upon the water. To look at 
was amusement enough for her; but she had' not feasted upon it long, 


r This was the real name of the mother of the younger Cvrus, whom the Greeks 
call Parysatis. 
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Adventures of FirooZy and his LovCy Perizade. 

before something more interesting presented itself. This was a young man 
in the habit of a fire-worshipper, pursued by a inouiitaiu boar. He rushed 
forih from the pomegranate grove; and there seeming to be no other 
inode of esca,pe, for the beast gained ground upon him rapidly, he plunged 
from the precipitous shore into the lake, and disappeared. A shriek 
uttered by Rachael, oivthe first appearance of the youtli, drew the atten- 
tion of Perizade to the scene, and her eye was raised time enough to 
perceive the fire-worshipper sink into the water. The lioar did not fol- 
low him ; but standing on the extreme edge of the land, seemed to await 
his re-appearance. In a short time lie rose in a distant part of the lake, 
and then the ferocious animal springing into the water, made rapidly 
towards him. Perizade started from her seat, and, with beating heart, 
riveted her eyes upon the lake. The stranger awaited with great cool- 
ness the approach of his enemy, till there was but a short distance between 
them ; but then, plunging down again, he left him glaring furiously at 
the barren w'aters. This was many times repeated ; yet the beast, so Tar 
from being wearied out, seemed only the more enraged and determined 
eventually to become master of his prey. Being of opinion that this 
expectation was but too likely to he fulfilled, Perizade began to reflect 
how she could possibly save the youth from destructiou. 

While she was in this perplexity, a party of hunters from tlic city 
chancing to pass by the lake in their way to the woods, beheld the scene ; 
and discharging a shower of arrows at the boar, and setting up a loud 
shout at the same time, they drove him on shore, and instantly commenc- 
ing the chase, left the youth to land in safety. , 

Though Perizade saw that the stranger was now delivered from imme- 
diate danger, she was still desirous of lending him some assistance, if by 
chance he should stand in need of it. Por this purpose she despatched 
a slave to bring him to the house ; and in tlie mean time continued on 
the house-top observing him swim to land. He betrayed every mark of 
extreme exhaustion, throwing himself in his wet garments u})on the grass, 
and remaining in a kind of lethargy. When roused by the slave, it was 
with difficulty that he comprehended and obeyed his kind invitation ; 
his faculties seemed steeped in forgetfulness: he resembled those newly 
dt*a(l bodies, which are animated by the enchanter’s art, and made to 
perform all the functions of life, to the teiror of the living. 

When conducted into the presence of Perizade, he related, at her re- 
quest, the simple story of his life. I'here was no mystery about him ; he 
was simply a youthful Ghebr, or Parsee poet, whom a love ot the fields 
and woods had induced to wander from his home. lie had scarcely any 
other aim in his journey ings than pleasure; and wiierever that presented 
Itself, there was his country and his home. Upon licaiing this, Perizade 
fixerted all her influence with her father, lo induce him to retain the 
Uliebr in hi.s .seivice; vho, on his part, was content to become the 
Secretary of a Jewish merchant that had a fair daughter; After much 
hesitation, the old man consented to burden his establishment with a 
secretary — a convenience he had all his life dispensed with, from pru- 
dent motives ; but fathers who have a beloved child may easily he per- 
suaded that they w ant a secretary. Firooz, the young fire-worshipper, 
being now installed secretary to Ben Issachar, found that his time still 
eontimied his own ; for the old man could not prevail upon liimselt to 
initiate the youth into the craft and mystery- of a business wbicli ho had 
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made his study for nearly half a century. He, therefore, addressed 
himself to his former studios, composing songs, and singing them to his 
vina, in some sequestered corner of the garden. 

The daughter of 13en Issachar herself possessed an imagination, which 
surpassed in vividness and fertility that of a poet. Her life was little 
more than a bright succession of dreams. The past, like exquisite 
music, had left nothing but impressions of delight upon the folded map 
of memory ; the present was busily employed in making the same traces ; 
and the future was looked forward to, as something which was to come 
and ])ass away, like the moments that had come and gone before it. 
I3ut she had never yet found a dreamer' like herself. There were very 
good people in Clandahar : theie were even poets there ; but their ima- 
ginations were satislied with viewing the beauties of the earth, when 
life and business \Nere stirring upon tho face of it. But Ben Issachar’s 
daujgliter loved the matin hour, “ when earth and heaven are still;” or 
he yet cahrier season of starlight, Avhen the influences of the spheres 
come down like inspiration ii|)<)n the mind. Her maid Rachael com- 
monly attended her, \jdien she chose to enjoy her visions upon the ter- 
raced roof. But she sometimes went alone, a book in her band, and her 
whole fiann^ quivering with delight, as the cold rays of the moon crept 
over the mystic ])age. 

One night, having ascended the roof without her maid, she saw the 
harmless Ghebr leaning in the moonlight, upon the eastern corner of the 
parapet, wuth what she supposed to be the manual of his superstition in 
Ids hand. At first she hesitated to approach him ; hut as he had ever 
appeared a gentle creature, she at length jircvailcd upon herself to speak, 
and question him ujion the cause of his solitude. 

“ Pray, hirooz,” said she, drawing near, “ what volume do you thus 
prefer to rest, and the forgetfulness of care ?” “ The Tales of Irmtulla 
of Delld.” “ Surprising! — Do y(ni love the night, Pirooz ; or is it only 
because you are unhappy that you watch ?” “ Beautiful lady I ” rejiliod 
the poet, “ I delight to wear away the moments in the enthusiasm of 
study, and to pore upon the mystei-y of yonder deep sky, m hen few (yes 
are unclosed save my own. My bosom overflows with a hushed deli- 
cious melancholy, which cannot find vent in words ; and is only to be 
expressed by a smile moistened liy a tear.” 

'I'liis tone of feeling so strictly corresponded with her own, and, be- 
cause new and unexpected, was so delightful to her, that she resembled 
at that moment, a traveller who, lost for months in the solitudes of the 
desert, meets at length the cheerful face of man. She became enauioured 
of his enthusiasm, and they frequently met upon the terrace. Tlic 
nights, the mornings which chased them from the sky, w'oro lovely ; nor 
were the souls of these two, who noted their vicissitudes^ less lovely or 
pure than they. 

Love is seldom a weak or a childish passion in an oriental breast. It 
does not evaporate in the whining of sentiment, or attach itself to inr 
famy ; hut, w hen built up of beauty and correspondent qualities in tbc 
mind, it rolls on, like fate, over obstacles and dangers, and, if it does 
not triumph, dies but with its possessor. 

Firooz, the fire-worshipper, was beloved by Perizade; but these 
young people were peculiar in their passion. They eluded observation, 
and passed together whole nightg upon the terrace; aometiuies con- 
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veraing of other things than themselves. Perizadc, no less than her 
lover, was strongly agitated by a desire of knowledge ; hut the elements 
of their minds, like the confused principles of the primitive chaos, vainly 
hungered after creation and beauty — ^there was no directing spirit — and 
the flashings of their imaginations resembled the coruscations which we 
may fancy sometimes to have trembled over the dark face of the abyss. 

While they thus lived and loved, the great Khan of Tartary laid siege 
to Candahar. — It is the strongest fortification of the eastern world ; and 
the army which now surrounded it, might have grown old before the 
ramparts, had the city contained sufficient provision for the garrison and 
inhabitants. But famine soon began to prowd about the city ; and the 
inhabitants were seen to gather in vast crowds at evening before the 
Ciovernor's house. Tis true they w'ere as yet silent,; but they resembled 
the black clouds, which, from the summit of Caucasus, defile down the 
champaign of heaven, bearing the huriicanc in their bosoms, d’lm 
Governor w%as a good man, and a brave soldier ; but he dreaded "the 
bursting forth of the ])eoplc’8 anger, and wearied liiinself incessantly in 
endeavouring to relieve their necessities. Wbi^e they were in this 
strnit, an Indian merchant contrived to pass into the city, bringing an 
offer of com at a certain price. The sum was enormous ; but tin; citi- 
zens w'ere not now in a situation to lose time in l)argaiiiing, so they 
raised it by great exertion, and began to cast about tlieni for tlie means 
of conveying in the corn. 

This difficulty was obviated by the merchant’s promising to convey 
it to the gates by night, at the hazard of his lif(‘, when' the jnoney 
was to be paid him on its delivery. How wishfully did the citizens 
watch the decline of next day’s sun ; hoW did tlu'y gaze on the thicken- 
ing of the shades in the west ! Hunger w’as buried up in hope ; and 
they promised themselves that midnight w’ould cheer them once more with 
the sight of bread. At length the eveming star was soon, twinkling 
like the herald of life in the sky. They were l)ecoine idolatrous, and 
worshipped the stars, as, one by one, they put on tlieir crowns of light, 
and smiled down upon the earth. Crowded upon the ramparts, they 
cast forth hopeful and contemptuous looks u])on the Ixsieging camj), sig- 
nifying that let bread come, and it might bo there till the tents crumbled 
ill the wind. Noav and then the slow footstep of the camel seemed to 
break the breathless silence, and their eyes began to brighten, and their 
tongues almost burst forth in exultation. But anon the souijd melted 
away, or only tingled in the ear of fancy. 

About an hour before midnight, however, the Indian, true to his en- 
gagement, came stealing along a secret pathway, with a long train of 
camels; and the people rushing from the battlements, almost deafened 
him with hlessj^ngs. Snatching the corn from the backs of the beasts, 
nnd running away to prepare food, they left the governor to settle how 
he could with thfeir black preserver. Having thus unexpectedly been 
snatched from starvation, they delivered themselves ilj) to joy; and, in 
spite of their Prophet, many a deep goblet was drained in Candahar that 
[fight. But with the morning came terror and consternation inexjiress- 
ible — half-deranged men and women, with livid and ghastly countenances 
scoured the horrid streets, proclaiming that the whole city was p<ji- 
soned. 'Forth rushed the remaining people, hearing about their dearest 
friends in the agonies of death, and in their frenzy threw open the gates 
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to tlicir enemies. Having foreseen this, as the Indian was of course 
their emissary, the Tartars- poured into Candahar, and hy theii^ cruelty 
made the survivors envy the everlasting insensibility of the dead. 

From this scene of carnage Ben Issachar and his daughter escaped, 
through the hold ministry of the Parsec ; who alone, of all their slaves, 
remained faithful to them in this their terrible calamity. It was night when 
they got out of the city ; and the feeble old man, bending beneath the 
weight of years and affliction, moved along with much difliculty. The 
Ghebr, who took upon him the office of guide, chose a path which 
■winded away to the left, in the direction of the Himmalaya mountains. 
A little after midnight the peaceful moonlight streamed upon their way. 
No sound caine after them from the city: none from the rivers or the 
groves, except now and then the deep growl of the hungry animals of the 
forest, ])ealing u)) terribly from some sequestered glen. 

'J’hiis they began to tjiiuk, tliat if they could escape the wild beasts, 
morning would j>lace them beyond the reach of their enemies. Before 
the sun wan very high, however, they were overtaken hy a party of Tar- 
tarian horsemen ; who robbed them of what little they had saved in their 
flight, and carrying them to th(‘ next city, sold them to a slave merchant, 
who was then going with some fair Circassians to Delhi. 

The merchant treated them very humanely; but, being willing to rid 
himself of the old man ns soon as possible, ho sold him to a jeweller of 
that place, who wanted Mich a person to look after his shop. The ex- 
tremc grief of Perizade at seeing her father torn from her, cannot be ex- 
pressed. She refused, for several days, tlie food wliich was placed before 
iier ; but nature at length overcame her resolution, and she' consented to 
live. As to Firooz, he was ])laced with other slaves, to take care of the 
camels ; and l)eiijg attaclicd to the merchant’s suite more by the love ot 
Perizade, than fear of punishment, did not attempt to run away. 

When they arrived at Delhi, the merchant thought fit to grant them a 
few days repose; after which, dressing her very elegantly, he carried 
Perizade to the Bazaar, reserving Firoox till a slave of his description 
should be inquired for. She stood among the Circassians, and hy the 
beauty of her features, and the brilliant tint of her complexion surpassed 
them all ; insomuch, that those who came to buy, were sure to begin with 
asking what price the merchant demanded for her. Seeing this, he asked 
of each inquirer more than of the last ; till her price at last amounted to 
twenty thousand sequins. Such a sum was not to be paid by any com- 
mon man ; and indeed she would have remained a long time on his 
hands, had not the chief eunuch of the palace happened to pass that way, 
who, after bargaining for some time, purchased her for the emperor. 

When this began to be whispered among the remaining slaves, they 
all turned their eyes upon the unfortunate young man, who, as soon as 
he learnt the truth, became nearly insane with sorrowf However, his 
destiny was not to be shunned ; and gathering up resolution from amidst 
the wreck of hope, his mind calmly bent itself to the current which was 
sweeping over it. 

In a short time after this, Firooz himself was disposed of, to the empe- 
ror’s physician, wfflo had apartments allowed him in one of the imperial 
villas. This villa was situated on the banks of a distant river, and a very 
wild and desolate country w'as to he crossed in reaching it. After tra- 
velling by land for some days, the persons in w'hose company he was sent, 
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stopped beside the edge of a very beautiful lake, whose shores were thick- 
ly studded with aromatic reeds in blossom. The wind, lazily creeping 
amongst the tufted flowers, came cold and fragrant to them, as they sat 
down on the soft grass. About the second hour of prayer, they perceived 
a beautiful Chinese boat with sails of flexile and painted cane, shoot 
lightly over the lake, and approach the place w’here they sat. It contained 
only one man, but he was quite sufliciciit to inspire them with terror. 
Over his shoulders was thrown the striped skin of a huge tiger; on his 
head he wore a high scarlet Tartarian bonnet, shaded by a mingled plume 
of heron’s and eagle’s feathers ; and from his belt depended a cluster of 
pistols, and a silver-sheathed dagger. When this boat had floated nearly 
up to the spot where they were, he laid hold of the branch of a tree which 
drooped over the water, and stopped its course to gaze on them. 

When he had indulged his curiosity or impertinence for some time, he 
desired them to step into the boat. They obeyed without rejdying, and 
with lowered sail were paddled away hastily in the teeth of the wind. 
Presently the boat struck into a river which flowed out of the lake ; and 
after having for many hours passed through a fine plain, towards evening 
the river entered a dark and fearful valley. Its banks were now no longer 
shaded by trees, or enamelled by flowers ; but ruins and ancient sepul- 
chres threw their gloomy shadows over its waters. Now and then, as 
the twilight gave way before the face of night, the owl was seen flitting 
through the deserted domes; occasionally uttering a shrill preluding 
shriek. The sharp eye of the chacal, likewise, glanced forth from behind 
the capital of some overthrown pillar, to observe how nearly tjie hour of 
prey had approached. 

Amid this sepulchral scene they were overtaken by the night ; but still 
the indefatigable Tartar urged on his boat in imperturbable silence. Be- 
fore morning, however, they began to observe a sensible change in the 
scenery. Gentle hills came softening down with an easy slope to the 
edge of the stream ; and tufts of trees waved here and there their heads 
in the dappled dawn. 

.lust as the suu rose, they came, by a winding in the river, in sight of 
what they took at first to be a temple, so stupendous and gloomy was its 
architecture ; but when they were carried by the stream close under its 
dark and overtopping battlements, it became clear that it was no less 
than au imperial palace and fortress. The outer wall, which was crowned 
at short distances by slender minaret-like towers, so high that they 
trembled in the wind, rose up out of the water, which in that place was 
extremely still and deep. It likewise possessed the property of rendering 
all those melancholy wl)o looked into its black waves. In the centre of 
this long facade, flanked by two towers of black granite, was a very lofty 
gateway, through which a whole army might have been rolled out into 
the river. Before this gateway the Tartar stayed his boat; and, taking 
from under bis garment that curious instrument by which the Curd- 
shepherds advertise each other of an enemy’s approach, he blew a shrill 
blast, and the ponderous portcullis was updrawn, Firooz now cast in a 
suspicious glance at this building, and saw tuo files of black eunuchs 
drawn up from the gateway to the body of the palace. Two or three ot 
their officers came to the top of the stairs to see who was coining, and no 
snoiier .perceived the- Tartar, and his boat-full of slaves, than clapping 
their hands and setting up a hoarse pealing laugh, they rushed down 
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the stairs, and taking out Firooz and his companions, hurried them up 
to what they termed initiation. Passing over this ceremony, and the 
introduction of Firooz to his master, the old physician, we come to the 
manner in which the young Ohebr was raised to be his confidant. 

Ibrahim Misnah was by birth an Arab, and in order to attain perfec- 
tion in his art, had travelled through all the principal countries of Asia, 
still conferring with the most learned physicians wherever he came. He 
was now old, childless, and a principal favourite with the Sultan Mah- 
mood. Being fond of poetry and music, he took much pains in teaching 
such of his slaves as discovered the least sign of genius, to write verses, 
and play upon the vina. In firooz, he thought he perceived a more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, when he sung those exquisite lyrical productions, 
which the taste of the old Arab never failed to select. Firooz was in fact an 
exquisite musician, as well as poet; and seeing that Ibrahim had no inten- 
tion to boa tyrant over him, iiotunfrequcntly gave way to his imagination, 
and united to the sweetest melody, the still deej)cr sweetness of his wild 
erotic song. 

By these means Ibrahim gradually became fond of him; and confiding 
much in Ids probity, would have rendered him happy, if the image of 
Perizade had not been at every instant present to his soul, — adding soft- 
ness to his music, and passion, regret, and pathos to his song. Whenever 
he could obtain permission, he })leased himself with rowing across the 
river in the Tartar’s boat; and, having gained some unobserved nook, 
with lamenting in secret the loss of his mistress. His was not a common 
misfortune, for he had lost the only high intellectual being with whom 
he could share the secret purposes of his soul ; and added" to this loss 
was the reflection that she had passed involuntarily into the power of 
another. But the kindness of Ibrahim did render his mode of life more 
tolerable than it could have been with a less indulgent master ; for he 
not only amused him with relations of his youthful adventures, but some- 
times, also, with the curious cases which occurred among his patients at 
the palace. Among such anecdotes as a physician in so singular a situa- 
tion might be supposed to be acquainted with, he one day related to him 
the adventure ot a female slave, who had poisoned herself at Delhi, to 
avoid the emperor’s lust lie described her so exactly, that Firooz could 
not doubt that it was Perizadc ; and being much moved, he inquired 
whether she had died. The old man, wondering at his sensibility, replied 
that she had not ; but added, that her life was still in imminent dang<‘T. 
‘‘Where is she?” “ My son!” answered the physician, “thou art 
aflfccted at the fate of this obstinate woman — moderate thy feelings ; 
for were any other per.son than myself witness of them, it might go ill 
with thee. Passion is a suspicious judge.” 

Firooz was taught by this reply, that Ids master’s position at the court 
of Delhi was far from being void of danger ; but he imagined that Peri- 
zade was confined in that remote palace, and set himself on the watch 
to discover her. Eagerly measuring, therefore, every tower, window, and 
kiosk with his eye, he sometimes fancied that he saw her fair form glance 
along the marble galleries, or flit across the loop-holes of the turrets, But, 
day after day passing without any thing farther occurring, he concluded 
his eyes mistaken. 

Some time after, the physician having forgotten their former conversa- 
tion, he learned from him, that the slave of whom he had been speaking 
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confined in the tower standing over the eastern angle of the wall ; 
and that the emperor would arrive at the fortress in twenty days, in 
order to visit her. Firooz was too wise to interrupt his information by 
questioning ; so he arrived at all die knowledge which the old man could 
impart to him respecting his mistress. Knowing Perizade s custom of 
rising very early in the morning, he now crossed the river every day, 
before any other than the sentinels was stirring ; and these observing 
him constantly in the boat, took no notice of him. Arrived opposite the 
tower, he sat down, keeping his eyes fixed upon the windows. He was 
here one morning when Perizade came out upon the slender balcony 
which ran round the whole tower. Seeing a man, she w»as about to turn 
back; but a sudden recollection flashed upon her mind, and throwing up 
her veil to observe more minutely, she found that, it was indeed Firooz, 
Being deeply absorbed in thought, though his eyes were turned that way, 
be did not immediately perceive her ; which made her believe that ho 
was become insane with grief. Being, however, willing to attract his 
attention if possible, she called aloud, in spite of danger — “Firooz! 
Firooz of Candaliar!” At this voice he started up, and seeing her lean 
towards him from the giddy balcony, he trembled lest she should drop 
into the river, which floived so wide and deep far below'. As ho was about 
to speak, a black eunuch seizing her by the arm, dragged her into the 
tower, and closed the wdndow. 

Persuaded that he had been seen by the eunuch, he nevertheless re- 
turned hastily to his master’s apartments; and set himself about his ordi- 
nary employment. He heard, nothing, however, of this adverM-ure ; nor, 
though ho every morning went to the same spot, did ho again see Perizade. 

And now the day of the emperor’s arrival came ; and pomp and mag- 
nificonce proclaimed his presence. Firooz saw his mighty rival lifted up 
like a god by the homage of mankind, and scattering splendour and hap- 
piness among those who surrounded him; W'bile his heart meditated 
crime, and his understanding crouched l)cncath his passion. Mahmood 
bad not been many minutes at the palace, before be escaped from the 
eye.s of his follow’crs to repair to the apaitmonts of Perizade. He found 
her, as he had always found her, cold, haughty, and resolved to oppose 
her most desperate efforts to his passion. lie suffered her to be gpided 
by her own w’ill for that day, fully determined, however, that w’ith iU 
close should terminate his forbearance. The old physician, alter having 
been closeted for some hours wdth the emperor, returning to his apart- 
ment, indulged himself in unusual invectives against the obstinacy of 
w’omen ; and at length imparting the reason to Firooz, demanded whether 
the audacious .slave did not deserve to be thrown into the river for her 
pride? The Ghebr, personating calmness as well as he could, rejflied, 
in a manner calculated to allay the old man’s fury, that he believed the 
physician had not met in his youth with iitany repulses of that kind. 
“ By the Prophet 1 thou speakest trutli,” said the old man, pleased with 
the flattery, “ Ibrahim was more successful :* and strokii^g liis long white 
beard, he sank into a reverie on the gallantries of his younger days. 

Escaping in this manner from the garrulity of his master, and springing 
into the boat, he flew to that spot which of all others he should most have 
Rbunned. Persons who have been condemned to death, and who have seen 
the grisly phantom lurking behind the back of a few vain hours, may 
imagine the hell which took possession of the breast of Firooz during the 
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' interval between noon and evening. Hiding himself in the thicket of a 
little wilderness which shaded the bank of the riv6r, with his eyes fixed 
upon the sky, he seemed to be watching for the dissolution of heaVen and 
earth. He appeared plunged into an abyss of suft'ering, and was mute, 
and would scarcely breathe, as if any evidences of his existence would 
accelerate the footsteps of Tinm. 

As the sun sank towards the west, he felt as if the power of darkness 
were usurping the dominion of nature for ever. He looked up earnestly 
at the clouds which were thronging round the departingsun; and saw his 
last rays playing amongst their darkening, broken, and fantastic masses. 
How did he w’ish to sink to rest, calmly as that everlasting minister of 
God glided from the sky ! but his breast was harrowed up by the turmoil 
of all the passions — he felt no serenity ; he experienced no resignation u) 
the degrees of fate — his soul was immersed in the earthliness of worldly love. 

Presently it w’as night, and as the darkness grew^ more thick, he started 
up from his lair in the thicket; and drew near the brink of the river. 'J’he 
lights in the tower-wundows burned bright and serene, as if illuminating 
some festival of virtue ; and their splendour playing upon the river, dis- 
covered the scaled alligator ])lunging down the stream. It was with 
violence that he thrust from his soul the wish for self-distruction ; and it 
was with equal violence that he grasped the skirts of Hope’s mantle, as 
she spurned him, and was on the tving towards heaven. He looked about 
liiin upon the dark unsympathizing universe ; and though he seemed to 
feel the solid world steal away from beneath his feet, he yet clung despe- 
rately to existence, as if Hope were every thing. 

With the advances of the night his imagination became gradually 
wrought up to a pitch approacliing madness : be forgot his bodily exist- 
ence— the scene of things which surrounded him — and piercing upon 
the wings of horror the chambers of the fatal building before him, he be- 
held the quenching of his hopes in the dishonour of the woman he adored. 
He stood upon the extreme edge of the river’s over-hanging brink, with 
his body somewhat projecting over it ; his eyes, his mouth, his hands ojjcn, 
in the attitude of wild expectancy. On a sudden the rush of flames, and 
piercing shrieks of distress, recalled him to himself. He observed the 
light from the windows grow every moment more intense. It was certain, 
wherever Perizade might be, that the tower was on lire ; and that those 
in its upper apartments must inevitably perish in it. If, before, he was 
racked by keen jealousy and terrible regret, and believed that he would 
rather have seen her the prey of death than of the Sultan, he instantly 
became undeceived ; foriiow^, that her life was in real peril, he would 
have relinquished all hope, so that she might merely live. Looking 
earnestly at the windows, he thought he perceived a shadow pass upward 
before the mounting flames. Presently it was followed by another ; and 
then both were lost in the darkness of the upper stories. These, then, he 
concluded, were Perizade and the Sultan ; and there he stood, divided 
from her by a wide river, and a circle of upspringing fire. There w^'ls 
not in the tower a creature but themselves ; for the Sultau had dismissed 
his attendants, who took care he should be obeyed to the letter; and thus 
the lire might go oii without interruption. 

The increase of the conflagration w'as too rapid to be follow'cd by de- 
scription; for the greater part of the building being wood, before the 
fugitives could reach the top, it was sheathed in flames, whose pyramidal 
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points, like tongues, darting here and there, seemed animated with a 
thirst of destruction. The whole pile was now illuminated : and every 
little loop-hole and gilded crescent became apparent^; and now Perizade 
stood upon the little painted gallery, which projected from the top of the 
towel ; and, leaning over for an instant, as if to measure the height which 
separated her from the reddening waves below, plunged off, and was 
piecipitated into the depth of the river. 

All this was acted so rapidly, that Firooz had not time even to utter 
an exclamation ; and when Perizade sank down into the waters, thinking 
her dead, he sprang in, to bestow one last kiss upon her lips. By the time 
he had swam to the spot, the body had risen to the surface ; and seizing 
it passionately in his grasp, he made toAvards the shore. Before he had 
reached it, he heard the dash of the Sultan’s fall into the stream ; but 
this only incited him to make the more effort at landing. When he was 
quite on shore, kissing the body, he retired with it to the little nook where 
he had drawn up his boat, out of sight of the iinpciial gardens. There 
he laid it along upon the cold sward, and devoutly kneeling beside it, 
besought heaven, either to restore it to life, or to anhihilate lum on that 
spot. 

But in reality life had not flown ; and though every instant, the cries 
of the slaves, wdio by this time were in search of the emperor, were beard 
nearer and nearer to where he stood, he did not remit for a moment what 
exertion was in his power to recal the spirit. By slow' degrees she at 
length recovered, and recognized the dear hands which flung bt^ck her 
damp tresses, and fanned her with the broad leaf of the plantain. 
What words could depicture their joy, dashed even as it w'as by uncertainty 
and fear ! As soon as Perizade could bear it, he lifted her into the boat, 
for it was necessary they should escape from that spot ; and hoping the 
river would bear them to safety, even though it were in a desert, they 
committed themselves to the current. 

Floating along therefore, by the mere force of the stream, they in- 
dulged for a moment the joy inspired by recent freedom, united w ith the 
interne delight of meeting with those we love. A thousand anxious- in- 
quiries w ere made on both sides ; and as many olliers rej)eated without 
waiting for a reply. Man experiences the most exquisite pleasure in 
the lap of danger ; for all the hidden lowers of his soul are then con- 
centered in the feeling. He seems to wrest what he enjoys from the 
grasp of fate — to be beforehand with the enemy of life— to mingle in the 
draught of one moment the scattered drops of happiness which sparkle 
far apart upon the desert of human life, Firooz and l^erizade were in- 
dulging the flow of long repressed sensibility, when the distant roar and 
dash of waters warned them that they were nearing either the sea or a 
cataract. Being startled by the idea, Firooz began to push the boat to- 
w^ds the shore, but found to his confusion, that the bed of tlie river 
being considerably inclined, the waters rushed forward with such incon- 
ceivable force and rapidity, that no power of oar could extricate them 
from the current. He looked up at the stars, and seeing them fly back 
like arrow's, his fear and anxiety w'cre considerably increased. “ Ah ! 
Perizade,” said he, “I have snatched thee from death, oiWy that I 
might plunge thee in one moie dreadful ! I cannot thrust this accursed 
koat out of the stream — wu are lost, we are lost! Come, bend thy head 
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over the'side : sedf we fly sis if come demon were harnessed to the boat— 
observe how we shoot by the dusky shore! Would to God that it were 
day! or that even thti moon shed her faint light over us I There might 
then be some hope. But no ! heaven hath deserted us. The very stars 
dispense their light grudgingly. Ah I heavens ! Pcrizade, we approacli 
trees — they bend, over the stream — quick, assist me to snatch At them! 

Oh, they were too high !’' “ Commend we ourselves to God, my Fi- 

rooz,” replied Perizade, “ if we perish, we perish together I" 

After they had done so, the enthusiasm of suffering was strengthened 
in their souls ; they felt roused to meet their fate with dignity. But this 
passionate stoicism gave way as the thunder of the cataract seemed 
nearer and nearer. Yet they were silent ; being, indeed, afraid to give 
vent to their growing terror; and hand in hand, leaned forward over the 
prow of the boat, awaiting the moment of being dashed down into the 
abyss of waters. Their eyes, now and then, were raised towards the 
sky ; imploring, in silent agony, the assistance of heaven. Then, again, 
turning them- upon the mighty river, upon whose dark bosom they were 
borne towards death, they endeavoured to steep memory, consciousness, 
and foresight, in the abstraction of a dream — to merge reality in forget- 
fulness — to stop the fury of imagination, which a thousand times hurled 
them down the terrible precipice, which they w'cre approaching. Some- 
times they cast a yearning look at the rugged shores of the river, and 
once or twice beheld the light stream through the trees from the window 
of some peasant’s cottage. Upon this they would call aloud on the blest 
inhabitant for assistance; but already their voices began to be drowned 
in the crash and boiling of the falling waves ; and no other sound arose to 
break the terrible monotony. 

In the eagerness of horror they now leaned forward, endeavouring to 
discern the edge of the cataract — but it was still far off. While they 
were thus agitated by extreme fear, the moon began to thrust up her 
bright horns from behind the mountains ; but her light, far from dis- 
persing a [X)rtion of their terror, only served to render it more oppress- 
ing ; for now they saw clearly that nothing stood between them and fast 
rushing destruction. The moments, though lengthened out to their utmost 
bourne by pain, seemed to hurry by on the pinion of the lightning; and, 
at length, the broad tremendous cataract itself appeared. The painful- 
ness of expectation became, at that instant, heightened to suffocation ; 
till unable any longer to look death in the face, they both dropped down 
nearly insensible in the boat. And now, every fierce instant flew witli 
them towards the brink; imagination was at a stand, and a lingering 
pause of awful pregnancy prepared them for destruction ; but just as the 
rushing bark approached the bend of the waters, which seemed to curve 
round like the neck of a proud steed, before they resolved themselves into 
foam and spray in their tremendous fall, it was arrested by an invincible 
force, and lifted nearly out of the water. 

Here, then, they hung, as if by invisible agency, in the very throat of 
death ; and their frail boat seemed as stable, as if it had been ^art ot 
the everlasting rock, over which the roaring and rnceasant waters rolled 
forwards. • Fearful it was only stopped for a moment by some transient 
obstacle, they could scarcely prevail upon themselves to rise, and look 
out. At length, however, Firooz ventured to give a glance over the 
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prow^ and the splendour of the scene caused him to prolong it for a mo^ 
inent ; for the mpon shining through the spray, which was thinned and 
beaten into vapour in its fall, gave birth to a thousand night Irises, which 
seemed to revel on the dancing foam. It would have required more 
force of mind than man has ever been gifted with, to have observed 
minutely the wonders of such a view ; but Firooz was not unfamiliar 
vith danger, and therefore was soon able to call up a portion of his self- 
possession, and to examine the tenure upon which he held existence. 
Observing the edge of the cataract, he perceived a species of net stretch- 
ing from one end of it to tlie other, and putting forth his hand to feel it, 
lie found that it was composed of enormous chains, which the weight of 
the largest ship could scarcely have broken. They were then in safety, 
and the only difficulty was to free the boat, and get ori shore. 

In a short time they perceived a light on the left bank, and felt them- 
selves attracted towards it. As they came very near the land, they per- 
ceived an old man, in the habit of a Brahmin, turning an engine which 
coiiinianded the net on the river. Having drawn them quite to the 
shore, the sage came up to them, and inquired by what adventure they 
had come into his net. Firooz gladly confided the whole truth to this 
venerable priest, and, in return, asked who might be the author of so 
excellent an invention. Replying that it would be too long to explain 
the matter then, the Brahmin led them into a spacious cottage of cane- 
work, where ho set food before them, and prepared them beds. 

It Avas beyond the middle of the next day when they arose from ^leep 
and met together in the outer chamber. The Brahmin, whom they had 
taken for an old man, now proved scarcely to have reached the middle 
age, and was of a peculiarly muscular and robust make. He Avas rathei 
grave ; and after a slight rej)ast, requested that Firooz AA^oiild favoiii him 
Avith the story of his life. I’he young man complied ; and while he Avas 
relating it with delicate ingenuity, the Brahmin seemed to be agitated 
by no ordinary emotion ; but he suppressed it» and listened to the end. 
When that came, he started up, and shaking off the loose habit of a 
Brahmin, stood before them in the imperial robes. Perizade shrieked, 
and instinctively caught hold of Firooz. Mahmood smiled. “ By the 
Prophet!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ye surpiise me Avith your passion. But 1 
forgive you the pain ye have occasioned me. J have loved thee, Peri- 
zade, as I ncA'cr before loved woman; but thy heart has preferred this 
youth to me and my throne. Be it so— ye have my pardon — come to 
n>y palace, and be happy together. An old man, now at rny palace in 
Belhi, employed in assorting the royal gems, bcAvails himself as having 
lost a daughter — thou ansAverest his description — go, and soothe his lat- 
ter days. Ye, doubtless, Avonder by what magic I was transported 
hither : — know that the device of tlie Brahmin, the iron net, and the cot- 
tage, is mine. The slave who welcomed you to this cottage, has it in 
charge, on peril of his life, to suffer none, who claim his hospitality in 
the manner you did, to escape. He administers to every one, as he did 
to you, a soporific draught, and has those at his nod who fly to inform 
me of every thing. When I came here, it was the determination of my 
soul to decide on your pardon or death, by the relation of your story ; 
^nd I listened to it in disguise that you might speak ingenuously. What 
I have heard suffices to extinguish my passion, or, at least, to quench 
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desire in my breast — I will turn the stream of my affection into another 
channel ; — but enough of this — come with me and be happy.” 

The lovers, after thanking the Sultan, followed him to Delhi, where 
they indeed found Ben Issachar, delighted to be once more in the com- 
pany of his daughter, and surrounded by gold and jewels; and respected 
by the courtiers, and protected by the monaich, they passed their days 
in the enjoyment of honest splendour and mutual affection. 

Bion. 


ON THE COMMEMORATION OF THE BATTLE OF ASSYE. 

While Britannia, elate, was triumphantly viewing 
The deeds of her sons, in the bright page of fame, 

And Memory’s magic each joy was renewing. 

As she paused on the glories of Wellington’s name. 

To far distant fields her fond fancy had strayed 
Where her favourite so often victorious had been. 

When sudden a maid. 

In splendour array’d, 

Like a vision of rapture illumin’d the scene. 

Tw'as the Genius of Asia, fair land of the sun ! 

To me,” she exclaimed, “ you your Wellington owe! 
'Neath my fostering clime his proud race he begun. 

And matured was liis fame by its cherishing glow ; 

In the morn of his life all refulgent he rose, 

Like the orb wdiich emblazons rny region’s clear sky, 
Dispersed are his foes. 

And Victory throws 

Imperishing rays o’er the plains of Assye. 

But think not, Britannia, thy children alone 
Have my kingdoms subdued, and my subjects laid low : 
With my own turbaned sons the great deed has been done, 
I myself,” said the maid “ have inflicted the blow; 

To anarchy’s horrors my realms were a prey 
Wlien first on my shore thou thy banners unfurled : 

I welcomed thy sway, 

'Twas the morn of a day 

Bringing freedom, and knowledge, to light a daik world. 

0 Britannia!” she said, ns all radiant she shone. 

Her countenance beaming with beauty divine, 

“ O’er the hearts of my people establish thy throne ; 

In one wreath bid the lotus and laurel entwine. 

Once the star of the East shed its lustre afar ; 

And again o’er ilie earth shall its lustre be spread ; 

While my sons, round thy car, 

The foremost in w'ar, 

Rise to fame by such heroes as Wellington led.” 
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ON THE CONSTITUTION ADOin'ED AND PUBLISHED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OK MEXICO. 

Nothing can be more delightful to the philanthropist than tlic spec- 
tacle at present afforded by the successful termination of the various stnig- 
irlcs in South America, in favour of independence over Spanish despotism. 
We say termination, for to all practical purposes we must consider, mr)ro 
or less, that all the different states are now freed from that yoke. I’hci 
independence of two of these states has been recognized by the British 
Government — these are Columbia and Mexico. Every thing con- 
nected with the latter has become peculiarly interesting to this country, 
arising from the extensive dealings in which it has* engaged with our 
capitalists, who have contracted to work its rich and innumerable mines. 
Few things can be more satisfactory than to learn that no sooner was 
tlie country at all settled, than the thoughts of its rulers were turned 
towards framing a body of constitutional hw : this has been done by the 
Mexican Government, and certainly great credit is due to them for their 
prompt attention to a subject of sucli vital importance to the interest of 
the nation. This is the best evidence that could be given of the comj)a- 
rativcly settled state of the country ; while this remained undone, no 
assurances to the contrary could ejitirely remove the doubts of some, who 
might imagine that when freed from the presence of their former oppres- 
sors, after so many ages of bondage, every thing must be necessarily 
in a state of confusion and anarchy. The Government have, how- 
ever, promulgcd a constitution,* to give a general idea of whicli, to our 
readers, will be the object of the present paper. 

All new countries, that is, regenerated countries, such as Mexico, 
possess a great advantage over old countries in framing a work of this 
nature ; w'o allude to prejudices in favour of old institutions, and pre- 
judices against the formation of new ones, and indeed against all inno- 
vation. Where institutions are already established, considerable numbers 
must profit by them in some way or other : here then will be a host of 
interested prejudices. Others again, who are not, or wlio do not conceive 
themselves injured by them, and wdio have been taught by their ancestors 
to look up to them with respect, by mere force of habit have contracted 
such a veneration for them, that they would view their removal with pain, 
although itw'ere clearly for the interest of the community that they should 
he (lone away with, and others substituted in their place. Such a mass of 
opposition as these two classes present, seldom fails of preventing the adop- 
tion of any important innovation. No such obstacles us these will clog the 
road to improvement in these regenerated states. The only thing, there- 
fore, to be apprehended is, that those at the head of allairs will keep 
more power in their hands than is consistent with the interest of tho 
people ; but even here, as the eyes of the people are steadfastly fixed 
upon them during the progress of so vital a work as their constitution, 
Jhis apprehension is reduced to its minimum. In a work of this nature, 
It was not to be expected that the Mexicans should tread out of the 
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])cateii path ; wc allude to the total absence in this, as in every other 
established constitution, of the reasons for the various enactments. The 
necessity of such an accompaniment was first pointed out by Mr. Ben- 
thain.^ 'J’he uses of a rationale are manifold : it will seiTe as a constant 
check to the framers of the constitution, by obliging them to compare and 
show in what way each article, as they go on, is conducive to the general 
object of the work ; and more than this, it will enable the people to judge 
of the validity of these reasons in each particular instance. By its means 
many will be made to understand the real use of any article, of which 
they might otherwise have doubts ; and it will serve to make the meaning 
of the terms emjdoyed understood. 

We should premise that the Mexican Constitution at present before us 
must be considered merely as the outline of what the constitution is to be, 
and the caution which is here displayed cannot be too much admired: 
instead of doing, as some other nations which we could name have done, 
namely, declaring that it-should not be altered for a certain term of years, 
the Mexicans have left many disputed points to be filled up after maturer 
consideration. The general model which they have followed, it will ho 
seen, is the constitution of the Anglo-American United States, and, un- 
doubtedly, if they took any established constitution at all as a model, 
they have made the best choice ; for of all constitutions, that is unques- 
tionably the one which has in view, more completely by far th^n any 
other, the end which all constitutions ought to have in view, namely, the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number . 

Befoie v.’G offer any further remarks upon this performance, we shall 
give a translation of the most important articles : • 

Form of C.ovRnNMUNT and RELtGioN.— Art. 3. The sovereign power resides 
ra<lically and essentially in the nation; in like manner belongs exclusively to it 
the right of adopting and cstahlisiniig, by means of its representatives, that fortii 
of goverrmieiit, and those fundanicutal laws, whicli shall appear best ealenlated 
for its eonser\ation and greater prosperity, and making what modifieatious or 
variations may he deemed necessary. 

Art. 4. 'Phe religion of the Mexican nation, is and shall be perpetually the 
Roman Catholic Apo^tolk^ The nation will |)roterl it by wise and just lav^s, ami 
prohibits the exercise of any other whatsoever. 

Art. 5. The nation adopts, as its form of government, a representative, popular, 
federal repiddic. 

Art. fl. Its integral j)artsare independent states, having sovereign power in that 
which exclusively belongs to their internal administration and govermueut, 
according as it is detailed in this act, and in the general constitution. 

Hivisfov OF Pow'F.RS.— Art. 9. The supreme j)ower of the federation is diviiled 

into the legislative, executive, and judicial ; and two or more of these shnil never 
l)e united in one corporation or jiersoii, neither can the legislative be deposited 
with a single iiulivi<iual. 

Lkgisi A'l'iVF. Power. — Art. 10. The legislative power of the federation shall 
rc-ide in a chamber of deputies, and in a senate, which will compose the general 
congress. 

Art. 11. The members of the chamber of deputies, and of the seimte, shall he 
named by. the citi/.ens of the states, in the manner pmvidetl by the constitution. 

Art. 12. The basis for the nomination of the representatives of the chamber of 
de])u'ies, shall be the population. Each stale shall return two senators, as prr- 
sciibed by the constitution. 

Exccltivk Pow er. — Alt, 15. 'fire supreme executive power shall be deposited 
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xvith the iudividual or individuals whom the constitution may designate : they 
shall be residents and natives of one or other of the states or territories of the 
federation. 

Among the functions to be performed by the executive, are the 
following : — 

V. To declare war, with the previous decree of approbation of the general 
congress ; and, when it is not sitting, in the manner directed hy the constitution. 

VI. To dispose of the permanent force hy laud and water, and of the active 
uiiiitia, for the external defence and internal security of the fcderatit)n. 

\ II. To dispose of the local militia, for the same objects ; although to eini)loy it 
out of its respective states, the previous consent of the general congress must he 
obtained, who will decide v\hat three is required. 

X. To name the diplomatic functionaries, and consuls, with the approbation 
of the senate, and, until this body Ls formed, of the actual congress. 

Judicial Power.— A rt. 18. Every man who resides in the territory of the* 
fnleration has a right to the prompt, comjdete, and impartial administration of 
justice ; and with this object the federation confers the exercise of the judicial 
power in a supreme court of justice, and in the tribunals which will he established 
in each state ; it is reserved for the constitution to mark out the powers of the 
supreme court. 

Art. llh No man shall he judgcil in the states or territories of the feileration, 
except hy laws made and tribunals established before the act was committed for 
which he is tried. In eonscipieuoe, all judgments hy special commission, and all 
retroactive laws, are for ever prohibited. 

Particulaii Government or the States. — Art. 20. The government of each 
state is divided into the three powers, legislative, executive and judicial j anil two 
or more of them can nercr he united in one corporation, or person, nor the legis- 
liitive deposited with one iudividual. i 

General Provisions.— Art. 27. No state shall establish, without the consent 
nf (he general congress, any right of tonnage, nor shall mali^nin troops, or ships 
of war, In time of peace. 

Art. 28. No state, without the consent of the general congress, shall impose 

contributions or duties upon importations or exportations. 

Art. 30, The nation undertakes to protect, hy wise and just laws, the rights of 
man and of the citi/.en. 

Art. 31, Every inhabitant of the federation has the liberty of writing, printing, 
and puhlishiiig his political ideas without the necessity of any license, revision, 
or approbation, previous to their publication, under the rcsiriclious and responsi- 
bility of the laws. 

As we before observed, this is merely an outline of what the general 
constitution will be, and consequently there may be a great many good 
points ill it w’hich we are prevented from jironouncing to be such, Iroin 
the insufficiency of the information here given respecting them. The 
general feature of the form of government adopted is decidedly good, 
namely, the making the executive subordinate and responsible to the 
legislative, on the supposition that the legislative itself is responsible to 
those for whose benefit, and to transact who.se business, they are ap- 
pointed, namely, the people. This will dejvend upon the manner in whicli 
the representatives are chosen. In this constitution nothing has as yet 
been decided on, concerning the mode of election : the population is to 
regulate the number of representatives returned from each state. When 
they DO decide hy whom the representatives shall be chosen, we hope 
they will not make any useless restrictions as to the exercise of the 
tdective franchise. If the population is to be the guide in choosing re- 
presentatives, it is to the end that the interest of the pojmlatinn he ade- 
qnatc'ly represented, and this can be done only by allowing the whole ot 
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the population (infants excepted) to have a voice in the choice of their 
representatives. 

There are two ways of making this choice. The open mode, and the 
secret mode or ballot. By the open mode it can be ascertained in whose 
favour any person has voted. This being the case, it cannot but happen 
that many will vote, not as their inclination might lead them to vote, but 
according to the will of some individual or individuals, who have it in 
their power to render them some essential service, and who, if they did 
not vote as they wished, would refuse to do them any such service, and 
withdraw altogether their protection from them. 

Where the open mode is in practice, it is notorious that this has place, 
namely, that tradesmen, servants, labourers, <%c. vote in the manner 
which is agreeable to their customers and employers, howmuchsoever 
their own opinions may differ from those w'ho force them thus to vote. It 
is clear that upon such a plan the individuals elected will not be the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but of the masters and influential men, in other 
W'ords, of the rich. A remedy to these evils is to be found in the secret 
mode of election, or by ballot; this wall put an end to all the oppression, 
corruption, and insincerity, inseparably connected with the other systenj ; 
because, it being im])ossible to know which way any particular person has 
voted, a rich man will never withdraw his custom or protection from any 
elector, on a mere suspicion of not having done what he could wish, 
neither would he be so foolish as to bribe any body to vote in a particular 
way ; for, were it agreeable to the voter’s inclination to do so, he would 
do so without the bribe, and if it were not agreeable to him, the bribe 
would not make him do so, and if he did, the briber could not possibly 
have any assurance of his having done so. 

Various objections, however, have been urged against the ballot; 
amongst others, it lias been said it is immoral, inasmuch as it will make 
men break their promises ; they will promise to vote one way, but will 
vote another. To this it may be asked in reply, in what way w’ould you 
have the promise kept ? The nature of the case is such as to afford no 
evidence, either in the one way or the other. Immorality indeed ! if a 
promise were extracted from an elector to vote in a particular way, and 
tliis happened to be the way in which he intended to vote, well and good ; 
hut if, on the contrary, he wished to vote in a different way, the immo- 
rality would consist, as the late Mr. Ricardo justly observed in the House 
of Commons, in keeping any such promise. 

Election by ballot, then, is the only guarantee which the nature of the 
case admits of, that the individuals elected are the genuine free choice 
of the people. This is the jilan adopted for the most part in the United 
States, and it is to be hoped that Mexico will do the same. 

The article respecting the Liberty of the Press w ould appear to give 
the fullest scope to all political discussion, but it is evident that this free- 
dom must depend entirely on the meaning of the last sentence, viz. 
“ under the restrictions and responsibility of the laws these restrictions 
may be such as to Reduce the condition of the press to the' same footing as 
that of France; one little phrase would be sufficient, to the effect, that 

all animadversions on the government or its officers are prohibited : 
but from their having adopted the United States* Constitution as their 
model, and from the wording of the first part of the’ article itself, we are 
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inclined to hope that the restrictions alluded to, merely refer to the pre* 
vention of mendacity and defamation. 

Of what is absolutely bad in this constitution, the most remarkable 
article is that relating to religion, proliibiting the exercise of any other 
except the Roman Catholic ; and then ludicrously remarking, that it will 

protected by wise and just laws, after all opposition (and .therefore need 
of protection) has been swept away. This intolerance is so inconsistent 
with their conduct in establishing a govemnaent of their own, independent 
of their former oppressors, — is so contrary to all reason, and exhibits such 
arrogance and ignorance of their own interests, that we have very little 
doubt but that this article will be speedily amended ; until it is amended, 
they cannot expect foreigners in any number, of a dift’erent persuasion 
from their own, to visit their country, and it is only by intercourse w ith ‘ 
those foreigners among others, that they can exj>ect to turn the natural 
jjroducts of the country to the best account, or bring society there to the 
level of ordinary civilization. We acquit the enlightened men of Mexico 
from any participation of the intolerant spirit which is breathed in this 
intolerant article ; on the contrary, we arc convinced it has been forced 
\ipon them by the religious prejudices of the people, the natural result of 
the dominion of a Spanish priesthood ; we are, therefore, the more con- 
fident in our expectations, that it will soon receive some modification, 
and ill doing that, we hope they will return to their original model, which 
on this occasion they appear to have laid aside. There they will find it 
declared that ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respecting an establ^hmcnt 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof:” and again, “ no 
religious test shall ever lie required as a qualification to any oflice or 
public Uust under the United States.” Yet a moi'e religious country than 
the United States is not to be found in the whole world. 

In following the United States Constitution, the Mexicans have copied 
some of what appear to us, to be its imperfections, the most important of 
which is the division of the Legislative Body into two Chambers. No 
where is the need of a ratiowaZe more apparent than in this, and the article 
respecting religion. Under a government which has for its object the 
interest of an aristocracy, W'e can understand the use of such an institu- 
tion, namely, to put a stop to every thing which might be deemed too 
popular ; that is, every thing tending to promote the interest of the people, 
when at the expense of the interest of the aristocracy. This is very plain ; 
hut under a government having for its object the interest of the people, 
what benefit such an institution can confer on the nation we caniaot 
comprehend. The government is to be for the happiness of the people; 
each of these chambers, then, ought to be composed of individuals repre- 
senting the people. This can only be attained by the people choosing their 
r^resentatives in a direct manner. If this lie true as regards the choosing 
of members for one chamber, it must be equally true as regards the choos- 
ing of them for a second chamber; in both cases the functions to be per- 
formed must, more or less, be exactly the same. In the constitution of 
the United States, various distinctions are made between members of the 
Senate and members of the House of Representatives ; a senator must 
have attained to the agp of thirty years, which is five years older than is 
required in a representative. If it is certain that men understand the 
business of a legislator better at thirty than at twenty-five, in the in- 
stance of those who are to sit in one room, so will it be in the instance of 
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those who have to sit in another ; there is surely nothing in the shape or 
name of the room in which the members sit, which can make any such 
distinction of ago necessary to the due performance of their legisla- 
tive functions. There is likewise a difference in regard to the term of ser- 
vice : the senators are chosen for six years, the representatives for two.* 

The same reasoning which applied to the former .distinction will also 
apply to this. If it be advantageous that the representatives should be 
elected every two years, is there any thing in the nature of a senator 
different from that of a member of the other house, which can make it 
desirable that he should serve three times as long ? These distinctions 
seem to have been made through sheer caprice, merely for the sake of 
making a distinction. But with or without these distinctions, what is the 
use of having two chambers, the one having a veto upon the enactments 
of the other 'i For our own parts, we see no use whatever in this. It has 
been said that the use consists in the one checking any sudden ebullition 
of the other ; that is, that every legislative enactment should undergo 
two discussions, so that, .should any measure be rashly passed by one, it 
might, after the calm deliberation of the other, be rejected or amended. 
If by the word rashly is meant quickly, we do not see that it necessarily 
follows, that iMicause a law is passed quickly it must be bad. KSometimes it 
will happen that there will be a demand h)r passing law’s w ith the least 
possible delay ; if it means without sullicient consideration, such a flaw 
will be soon discovered, — as soon, at any rate, as it would by a senate, 
and the law' would be amended or rc])ealed as the case might require. 
But supposing a measure thus passed, the having a senate'does not 
provide against the possibility of their being affected in the s^me way, 
and at the same time, as the other chamber. It will be replied, perhaps, 
that the senate being compo.sed of men of more years than the members 
of the other house, it is not likely their passions will lead them astray. 
If this were granted, it w’ould be only necessary to choose all the repre- 
sentatives of the same age as the senators, and this would secure all 
the advantages of a senate, without having two chambers. 

Although the senate is useless, it may be asked, Is it mischievous ? 
We think it is decidedly so, for various reasons, and first from the veto 
which it may exercise over the acts of the house of representa- 
tives. This is a power which w'e conceive cannot safely be intrusted to 
any body whatever, much less to a body who are not so identified with 
the people as the representatives themselves. If the senate be more 
capable of judging what is for the interest of the people than the house 
of representatives, it would be much better to have no house of repre- 
sentatives at all. Add to this, the unnecessary delay which this senate 
must create in all legislative matters ; besides the additional expense to 
the nation, in having to pay so many useless hands, of whicji the senate 
would be composed. 

There is another consideration respecting this senate, which should not 
be overlooked ; and that is, that a great many good things are to he 
given away by the executive, in conjunction, with the senate. The 
effect of this is, to weaken the responsibility of the executive, in regard 


8 This would have been reduced to one, had it not been for the great distance 
which many of them would have to travel before they could reach the seat of 
government. 
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to their proper distribution. In speaking of responsibility, we should 
observ'c, that it has not yet been sottlcd ^\hether ihe supreme executive 
shall be exercised by one or more individuals. Now the grand problem 
respecting the executive, is the obtainijig a coni})lcte control over it, by 
the legislature, by means of the strictest lespousibiiity ; but the perfection 
of responsibility in this case, consists in unity : where there is but one, 
every thing bad done by him can only bo chargeable to him ; wliero 
there are two or more, it cannot but be doubtful to whom the mischief is 
chargeable ; the greater the number, the less the responsibility ; — we 
would, therefore, recommend the Mexicans to follow the example of 
the United States, and deposit the supreme executive in one single and 
responsible person — a president. But concerning the distribution of 
these good things, namely, all diplomatic functionaries, &c., as by ar- 
ticle 16, the division of this necessary patronage between the president 
and the senate, will most probably cause them to enter into a sort of 
compromise; the senate ensuring to the president the unshackled distri- 
bution of a certain number of places, on condition of Ids giving the rest 
up to them. Such a state of things is not conducive to the appointment of 
apt individuals. Men will be chosen, not on account of their talent, but 
Iroin their connexion with one or other of the parties possessing the 
patronage ; and the house of representatives will have no thorough hold of 
the president for having made a* bad use of this power, as he will be 
screened by the senate. 

In this senate then, we see nothing but evil, in various shapes, ckelay, 
expense, and corruption, a mere nursery-bed for raising an aristocracy, 
than which nothing can be more inimical to the interests of the commu- 
nity at large. That the Mexicans should have copied this from tlic 
United States is not to be wondered at; but what is astonishing is, 
that the United States themselves should still uphold such an institu- 
tion, after the evidence they have had of its inadequacy to every good 
purpose. Indeed, from what we have heard, we have every reason for 
believing that it will, ere long, be done away with. 

As regards the judicial authoiity, very little has yet been decided 
upon ; there are fair promises, however, inasmuch as it guarantees to 
every inhabitant of the territory the prompt, complete, and impartial 
administration of justice. If this promise he strictly kept, wo shall see 
Mexico teaching a lesson even to the United States, for she will be 
exempt from the bane of that well-imagined iiistnimcnt for enriching 
lawyers, at the expense, and to the ruin, of the suitors— tlieir glorious 
eommon law,® with all its uncertainty, delay, expense, and positive 
partiality, inasmuch as it denies all redress to those who cannot afford 
to pay for the chance of it, and that too at a liigh rate. ^Vhere the 
eommon law is in force, an individual who imagines himself to lie wronged, 
instead of being able to turn to some code or other, in order to see wln;- 
tber or not the case is as he imagines, is obliged to fee a lawyer, not in 
leturn tor a redress of any grievance, but for telling him his opinion of 
''hat the probable opinion of the judge will be, on his particular case. 


3 We are perfectly aware that the common law, as practised there, has been 
coushleraJdy uiudilicd, hi cumparisuu with what it is in this enlightened nation ; 
*>1111 the evils which we have pointed out exist there, and must necessarily exist 
wherever the system is in force. 
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It is a general rule, not according to the merits of the case,, but accord- 
ing to precedent : sometimes, however, a judge decides contrary to all 
precedent as well as to all reason; but there is nothing improper in 
this, it is according to the common law, which has been pronounced 
to be the perfection of human reason T* 

If the Mexicans wish to escape from a state of judicial thraldrom— 
if they really wish to have good laws — they will have nothing to do with 
common law; statute law, and nothing but statute law, is what they will 
adopt — that sort of law which every body may consult, and every body 
understand. 


EXPRESSIVE SILENCE. 

When Flattery’s burnished plumes expand 
Ricli in the tints of Iris’ bow. 

And Falsehood lends a willing hand 
To give those tints a brighter glow, 

Fly, lly the fiend, for every wreath 
That round her flower-crowned brows are twined ^ 
Conceal, their honied folds beneath, 

The poison of a noble mind. 

But oh ! when Truth, in simple lay. 

Pure as the fount from whence she springs, 

The tribute of the heart shall paj’, 

And warmly feel whate’er she sings, 

Then, Lady! even thou may’st hear 
The lispings of her artless tongue, 

Nor close thy chaste o’ercautious ear 
To strains by Truth and Feeling sung. 

But when my soul to thine would turn, 

Invoking all the powers of song, 

I feel the flame so warmly burn. 

That fetters bind my trembling tongue. 

Thus, as Apelles vainly tried 

To paint what sorrowing matrons feel, 

And, finding all his powers defied, * 

Drew o’er the mourner’s face a veil, — 

So o’er th’ emotions of my heart 
Let Silence draw her veil for ever. 

And stifled feeling thus impart 
A tie that shall be broken never ! 
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No. VI. 


Quod quando, et quomodo^ ct per quos agendum sit. 

Cic. Epist. ad Fam. 

It must be evident that tlie whole of the proposed changes in the edu- 
cation of Indian Civil Olficers depend chiefly upon the third suggestion, 
namely, that the means only should be provided for acquiring appropriate 
knowledge and qualifications for an appointment. Whatever has been 
said in preceding Numbers upon the disadvantages' belonging to Hailey- 
bury College, the objectionable mode in which appointments are now 
conferred, and the necessity of withdrawing the patronage from the 
management of the Directors, connects itself intimately with this part of 
the argument. Whatever has been urged against Ilaileybury College, 
holds equally good not only against every kind of exclusive establishment, 
but every thing in the shape of studentships or exhibitions secured ex- 
clusively to the candidate for a writership. Whatever evils have been 
shown to attend the present mode of conferring ap[)ointrneut8, we have 
proposed to remove*, by making the appointment the prize of competition, 
and the qualifications voluntary acquirements. Whatever ha^ been 
brought forward on the question of patronage, involves as its consequence 
the abolition of every sort of peculiar institution. Therefore, as some 
preparation is assumed to be Jiocessary for the Indian Civil Ofliccr, our 
previous reasoning implies that he sliould only be provided with the 
means of preparing himself. 

We consider it no small benefit that this change would cancel the fol- 
lowing absurd regulation of the Hailcybury Code : “ Every student, and 
his parent or guardian, will be required to make a declaration addressed 
to the Court, previously to his admission into the College, that it is with 
the free consent of the student that he goes to the College, and is ulti- 
mately destined for India.” We must entreat the reader to recollect 
that the students are generally admitted at sixteen years old. Imagine, 
then, a boy at sixteen, escaping from the birch and dirt of some prepara- 
tory establishment, with the sounding title of College singing in his ears, 
and the alluring novelty of a trencher cap and academical gown before 
his eyes, making a deposition of his free consent to go to Haileybury ! 
This is laughable ; but it is not laughable that the parent or guardian 
should make a declaration of his knowledge, that a boy freely consents to 
that of which the parent or guardian, in nine cases out of ten, must 
know that the boy has a falge conception. 

We must also stop a moment to point out the absurdity which vitiates 
the eleventh of the Haileybury Statutes : ** The rank of all students shall 
be determined by the certificate of the College Council, which shall be 
granted with reference to the industry, proficiency, and general good 
behaviour of the students.” The students are admissible at sixteen, and 
superannuated at twenty-two. Will any two people exactly agree on 
what constitutes general good behaviour in a boy of sixteen or eighteen, 

in a man of twenty-two ? Here are three different ages, at each of 
which general good behaviour must naturally be of a very different kind. 
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The pertnpss which nilglit l)e tolerated and forgotten in the first, ought 
not to he l)ornc nor overlooked in the last. Certain oftences might fairly 
be looked on in the one as the accidental eft’cct of bad example, which 
might justly be considered in the other indications of vicious habits. A 
separate judgment must be formed of persons at sixteen, eighteen, and 
twenty-two years of age, on a subject altogether indefinable ; for serious- 
ness of demeanour in youth creates a predilection in .some and a prejudice 
in others. To this man’s perception, a blunt manner is the sign of a frank 
and open disposition ; to another’s, of coarseness and vulgarity, or of a 
refractory and intractable spirit. 1 may admire that as vivacity which 
you may ci)ndemn as frivolitj". You shall detect an insolence of character 
in a peculiar gait, which I shall consider an easy graceful carriage. The 
Principal of College might hold that youth a great criminal who in the 
quadrangle played “ C’est ramour,” “ Pray, (ioody,” or any other air 
on the key-bugle ; while the Dean, perhaps, es]>ecially if he were deaf, 
would frown on the culprit, but laugh at his misconduct. Yet all these 
particular points, some in a greater, some in a less degree, will affect the 
judgment of those who grant a certificate which regulates the rank of the 
Avriter. Define, as long as you can do it accurately, studies to ])e pur- 
sued, discipline to be observed ; but, in heaven’s name, when yon find the 
language of definition failing, let your Regulations be silent, c.specially 
w’hen an adherence to them is made the condition of preserving or losing, 
of improving or deteriorating, a valualde property. The phrase just re- 
marked upon, occurring in a statute of such vast importance to the writer, 
would almo.st raise a suspicion that it was meant to render nugatory those 
provisions which fix his rank by a scale of merit beyond the poAver of 
evasion. 

TiCt parents or guardians choo.se public or private schools, or private 
tuition, as suits their own taste, for the education of the boy. Let tlieni 
be wholly responsible for the degree of acquirement Avith Avhich he comes 
prepared to enter on his University studi(‘s. The great object which they 
propose to themselves, as the return for all their care and expense, Avill 
stimulate tliem to guard against the probability of ultimate disappoint- 
ment ; and as the competition by being more open Avill be more keen, the 
preparation will be more complete. 

We will first shortly state what, according to our notions, the means of 
obtaining appropriate knowledge and qualifications should be ; and pro- 
ceed at once, and in few AAords, to show why they should be pixjvided at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge rather than elsewhere. 

The chief end of all appropriate education for Civil functionaries, is to 
help the mind to comprehend the character and condition of the NatiATS ; 
that it may readily discern their gOf)d and bad qualities, as instruments 
to he used for their improvement and their vrants, as the guides of bene- 
volence in socking to promote their happiness. But neither their pecu- 
liarities, nor what they have in their nature common to the rest of man- 
kind, can be turned to any account Avithout that medium of comnnini- 
cating ideas Avhich language alone provides. Hence the acquirement of 
some one or Iavo of the Native dialects is absolutely necessary for the 
civilian in India. One of the chief duties, therefore, which Avould de- 
volve upon those who sliould change the present system of education, 
would be to preserve so much of it as furnishes the means of learning 
certain of the Eastern languages. There are at Haileybury a European 
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Professor of Arabic, Persian, and Hindilstnni literature, (who, under our 
plan, would become a Professor of the Hindustani, Penfjalee, and Persian 
languages,) and another European Professor of Hindu literature and 
Asiatic History. Besides these gentlemen, a Visitor, two Assistant 
Professors, and a Native Persian Writing-master, are provided in the 
Oriental department. These are the only appointments peculiar to Hert- 
ford College. Mr. Math us has justly said, that when a youth “ is apply- 
ing to the Oriental languages, he is really getting little more than the 
])ossession of an instrument ; ” he is doing little to improve and enlarge 
ids mind. To the above Professors, therefore, should be added a Lec- 
turer on the spirit of Asiatic Governments, and on the Code of Revenue 
and Judicial Regulations by which the internal adr,ninistration of British 
India is conducted. With this addition, the whole should be incorporated 
with the learned bodies already existing at each of our great Universities. 

It will be seen that the Bengalee dialect has been named as a specific 
duty of one European Professor. We know that this language is included 
in the studies of Haileybury ; but we also know that when the Bengal 
writer arrives at his presidency, wdiere alone it can be useful, it is at once 
thrown aside. In a former Number we have ([noted from Mr. Adam’s 
Address, as Visitor of the College at Port William, a passage expressing 
his displeasure and regret at the total neglect of the vernacular tongue of 
Bengal ; yet we find by the last report, which has reached this country, 
of the College oxaTninations, that his exhortations and warnings have 
[)ro(luced no effect whatever. Lord Amherst says, so late as the ‘21st of 
last July, “ I observe with regret, that notwithstanding what w^as staled 
at the last annual meeting, as well as on former occasions, regarding the 
great utility of the vernacular language of Bengal to those w’ho have to 
transact any public business in any part of that province, one student only, 
Mr. Clarke, appears to have qualified himself in that language during the 
elapsed year.'' We will here, therefore, maintain, that the qualifications 
of a Bengal nominee for an ap|wintment cither in this country or in 
India, ought not to be indefinitely a certain proficiency in two Native 
languages, but in two, of which Bengalee must absolutely be one. 

VVe had intended to have made a few remarks on the employment of 
Persian as the judicial language of India ; but time and space are both 
wanting for the most concise notice of the subject. We must, therefore, 
content ourselves with referring the reader to an excellent little volume of 
‘ Essays relative to the Habits, Character, and Moral Im[)rovement of the 
Hindoos,’ in which the question is admirably handled in an Essay ‘ On 
the employment of a foreign language in judicial proceedings.’ Wc 
will only add, that the use of Persian in public measures ought to be 
confined to the Durbar ; it o\ight strictly to be made, what French is in 
Europe, the diplomatic language of India. 

With respect to the degree of proficiency to be acquired in Oriental lan- 
guages at the Universities, it would be enough if the students were well- 
grounded in the elements, in order that they might pursue their studies with- 
out assistance during the voyage to India : not that higher proficieiuty should 
be discouraged and unrewarded, but that such should be the minimum of qua- 
lification. On reaching their several points of destination, send the young 
civilians to certain civil stations up the count *;, there to prepare themselves 
with moonshees and proper books for periodical examinations — their sala- 
ries as now not to be increased, till they have passed certain tests. By 
this arrangement they would escape the temptations to idleness and 
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extravagance which surround them at the respective Presidencies, at 
once get an insisfht into their future duties, and shorten their term of 
preparation for the public service. They would find, we are persuaded, 
that the time gained in England, would not be felt as a loss in India. 
We will now shortly advert to the advantages with which a university 
education comes recommended to the Indian civil offices. 

A large proportion of our countrymen, and even of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men, arc ignorant of the ample means which they possess at the 
Universities, of cultivating every branch of human knowledge. We 
would, therefore, earnestly beg the reader to run his eye over the lists of 
university professorships in the Oxford and Cambridge Calendars. 
These, without including the College tutors and lecturers, amount to the 
number of twenty-nine at Oxford, and twenty-five at Cambridge ; and 
taking both together, may be said to offer instruction “ deomni scihili'* 
An opponent will, perhaps', remark, that if so many university men, 
besides the generality of tlie world, do not know that the greater part of 
these professorships exist, an inference may be drawn, that the profession 
of learning at Oxford and Cambridge is a sinecure ; and that to create 
new appointments t/icrc, would be to secure the inefficient discharge of 
their duties. But is it to be objected to our' plan, that it yields some advan- 
tages to, while it derives many from, the Universities? Many of these 
professors would be eminently useful to the Indian student, (if the expres- 
sion be allowable,) and we may boldly affirm, that if certilicates of proli- 
ciency in their respective classes were rocpiired from the professors as indis- 
pensable to any set of young men, their lectures would be numerously 
attended, and their duties diligently discharged. lu .suppoit of this 
assertion, wu appeal to tlmse, who, as candidates for holy orders, have 
attended the divinity leclure.s at Oxford, and call ujioii them to bear tes- 
timony to the distiugui.slied ability and zeal of the lecturer, and the 
crowded state of the lecture- room. But the success of the late Dr. 
Clarke at Cambridge, and of the present professor of geology at Oxford, 
proves beyond a doubt, that the love of knowledge is of itself sufficient 
to stimulate the student, and through him the professor, to an ardent pur- 
suit of learning and science. Hence, therefore, we infer, that if the help 
of any one or all the University professors were made necessary to qualify 
an aspirant merely after scholastic honours, much more then a candidate 
f«)r a useful, noble, and lucrative profes.sion, their energies would at ouee 
be put ill action, and their acquirements displayed and admired. 

Mr. Malthus, as a Cambridge man, has said of Cambridge, what most 
Oxford men would say of Oxford, ‘‘ Cambridge is the best place of edu- 
cation that I know.” It would seem by this avowal, and the tone of 
Mr. Malthus’s pamphlet, that nothing, even in bis opinion, is wanting at 
the universities for educating the Company’s civil servants, but the means 
of acquiring appropriate knoAvledge. This want being supplied, we can- 
not help flattering ourselves, that w'e should have Mr. Malthus on our 
side, for most of the arguments which he uses in defence of Haileybury 
College are equally in tavour of the question which we have in hand. 
But there is something still stronger than any of those arguments in the 
following consideration: — Suppose the student, graduated and qualified 
for an Indian appointment, but failing to obtain it; who can he better 
prepared for the church, the bar, or the senate ? All the liberal profes- 
sions of the country are thrown open to him ; all the open fellowships, as 
w'cll as those belonging to particular counties, towns and dioceses, at his 
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own university, are prizes for which he as "well as others may contend. 
We would ask the fondest advocate of Hertford College, whether these 
are not important advantages, which that institution cannot give ? We 
would further ask him, whether his alma mater, (a mere schoolmistress 
in academics, and any thing but alma,) can place the most distinguished 
of her sons on such a vantage ground in the world, as that on which ho 
stands, Avho carries off the honours of the year at Oxford or Cambridge? 
Besides becoming a partaker in these benefits, the Indian civil officer, as 
a student, Avould avoid the uncertain, and undefined discipline of Haile) - 
bury College ; as a man, he would be prepared to resist tlie allurements 
of luxury, and to use with moderation his unrestricted authority ; as a 
Briton, he would escape the risk of living to look on his native land as a 
land of strangers, and a return to it as a voluntary banishment ; as a 
gentleman, he would establish a connexion, by which he would keep his 
caste in this country, and never be degraded to a Nabob. 

It has been said by some, that allowing a person destined for India to 
enter so much into Knglish society as he may do while pursuing a course 
of studies at the University, would give him n distaste for his future pro- 
fession. This may fairly be doubted. Is the prospect of a c,ivilian s 
life in India made so very repulsive by what is told of it in England ? 
We must take leave to think that the son of a country ’squire, who wisely 
keeps his wife and family at home, must he quite as much startled as if 
he w’cre going on a secure appointment to India, a,t the idea of changing 
his college-rooms for chambers in Lincoln’s-inn or the Temple ; his^tiitor’s 
lectures for the current business of a pleader’s or conveyancer’s office ; and 
his college cronies for the crowded solitude of Condon. According to our 
own experience, we should say, that nothing brings the mind to a practi- 
cal observation and real estimate of life, easily and w ith so little dnng(*r, 
as three or four years spent at the University. Bet us not be inis!n)d(T- 
stood to mean that any thing will supply the place of that rubbing about 
ill the w’orld which hardens and polishes, and thus prepares ns for its 
shocks. Certainly not. But at the University, w e first determine to 
lawyers, without hoping to be Chancellor ; w e there first turn our thoughts 
to the church, without aspiring to the mitie : in short, we there first think 
of serving instead of ruling mankind. 

But if civil appointments to India w'cre prizes for competition, and the 
scene of that competition fixed at the Universities, not only the service, 
but India itself, wmuld share largely in the benefit of the change. Students 
are collected at Oxford and Cambridge from all parts of Great Britain, 
wffio arc ultimately settled over the whole face of the country and its 
dependencies, in every rank and profession of life, and in almost every 
station of society. Thus, how widely would be extended, and how greatly 
Would be heightened, an interest about Indian affairs ! All who have the 
means of obtaining a liberal education w'ould be deeply concerned in 
acquiring a knowledge of India and its inhabitants, — the former assuredly 
the source of much of our w'calth, and tlie latter, perhaps, tin* remote 
parents of our civilization. Then, if an Indian question weri; brought 
before Parliament, it would be attended to by others hesirh's the few 
pirectors who have seats in the House of Commons, and the five or six 
individuals officially interested in the result. Then, such a speaker as 
Lord Grenville, when pressing the importance of our Indian empire on 
the Lords, would not be left to waste his eloquence on thirty or forty 
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sleeping Peers.’ The datics on opium itself would be discussed without 
dosing. We feel firmly convinced, that the resources of India have never 
yet been understood, and that they 7iCDer will be. while that monstrous 
monopoly of commerce and politics raises its impudent front in Leaden- 
hall-street. The ‘ per quos agendum sit ’ of our motto is meant to apply 
to the Legislature of the country, by which alone the change which we 
have so nearly at heart, or indeed any change in the government of India, 
can be canied thiough and perfected. We can scarcely hope that any 
thing will be attempted bef)ie the ex[)iration of the present charter. Tlie 
East India Company have established a wide-s])reading influence, which 
any minisiry would dread to see opposed to them. When, therefore, they 
do come to Parliainejit for a continuance of their charter, it may he 
doubted whether their tone and language will he that of masters or sup- 
pliants. It really a])pcars, that, if the Catholic Association be so anti- 
constitutional, and the powers which it assumes, and the proceedings 
which it publishes, be subversive of the very })rinciples of all government, 
the political existence of associated tea-dealers and indigo- j)lantcrs is 
e([ually contrary to our constitution, and far inon; dangerous to the state. 
If monopoly, wdiioh is exploded as mischievous in all other branches of 
commerce, be indispensable to the prosperity of trade in the East, let it 
flourish ; but we trust that the King’s Government will prepare and 
strengthen itself for a great struggle with tlie supj)orters of political 
monopoly. We consider ITaileyhury College “ as an outwork of this 
system, and as such, and for many other r(‘as()ns, we hope to witness its 
destruction. 

If by this series of Papers we have made one convert to our 'Opinion, or 
if we have attracted the attention of one intelligent mind not before 
directed to the subject, wc have done much. Many details of our plan 
are necessarily omitted, while it is yet so far removed from the chance of 
its accomplishment : we trust, however, that what we have said may lead 
to discussion on its merits, and ultimately perha]>s to some iniprovomenl 
in the education of youth for civil olliccs iii India. B* M. V’. 

NOTi: OF THE EDITOR. 

Wc cannot witness the close of this series of Papers on the important subject 
iliscuNScd in tlieiii, without putilicly expressing our high estimation of the talent 
and high tone of feeling which cfinally clmracteri/.c them. Tliere arc many, >Ne 
know, who are no friends to what the author of these Papers appropriately calls, 
“the monstrous monopoly of commerce and politics, which raises its iinpiuleiit 
front in Leadeuhall-strectV’ who yet dread the transfer of India from the Com- 
pany’s to the King’s Government ; heeausc, had as they concoi^c the former to he, 
they hold the latter to be worse. Without being admirers of His Majesty’s niinis- 
tcra, however, we must say, that the whole course and tenor of the present a<imi- 
iiistration is so superior to that pursued in India, that we siiould rejoice to see the 
transfer made to-morrow. As this is a point of considerable interest and im- 
portance, we invite communications on the subject; and jilcdge ourselves to give 
as ready an insertion to the arguments of those who ilrcad nothing but evils, as 
of those who anticipate nothing hut benefits, from the change ; so that out of the 
collision of opinion truth may bejelicited. 

t It is believed that Lord Greu>ille*s speech, (so often referred to), which is one 
of the very few speeches on Indian subjects distinguished by statesman-like ami 
comprehensive opinioiK, was pronounced before a few Peers, not exceeding thirty 
or forty in number. 

* We have abstained from mentioning the Company’s Military Seminary ; hut 
cannot hcl]) thinking, tliat the artillery and engineer cadets would be better edu- 
cated at Woolich, 
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Books of Travels, when well written, are aekrio^vled'^ccl to iinito 
pleasure with instruction in a very great degree, parlituilarly when tlioy 
treat of countries im})erfeetly civilized, and relate those shifts and con- 
trivances by which man endeavours to ameliorate his condition, jneviously 
to his receiving much assistance from the arts and sciences. They may 
bo said to give in such cases an early chapter in the history of human 
nature ; and to let us see what was the primitive condition of those po- 
lished nations who are n(»w the farthest removed from barbarism. It 
happens very tVequently, however, that travellers possessing those qualities 
of mind wliieh are necessary to the malving a judicious distinction be- 
tween common-place observances, and tliose traits that give a character 
to a })eople or an era, conmionly choose for the scone of their observations 
such countries as havT been eedebrated in history, and, in consequence, 
made familiar to their imaginations by their youtliful studies. The more 
o];scure tracts of the globe, in whic.h little parcels of humanity lie hidden, 
as it Avere, from the eye of history and fame, hut Avhich, notwithstanding, 
may deserve, and might repay, attention, — are ahiindoned to accidental 
siragglers, whose peiishahle memoirs, when they make any, are quickly 
forgotten, leaving a blank on our minds which it would be profitable to fill 
. up. Jn sucli tracts as those of whicli Ave are sj)eaking, the present state 
of manners and appearances of nature are every thing : no mouldering 
temples, theatres, or palaces, but in their stead the warm farm-house, 

I ii.stic inn, and neat cottage, are to be seen. The past calls up no regrets ; 
sj)eculatiofi is conlined to Avliat may be hereafter ; but the future taking 
very Aveak hold on the mind, those Avho describe ncAv regions, commonly 
describe them well. 

'I'here are many such spots as those Ave allude to, even in Europe, 
eq>ecially in high northern latitudes, where the light of civilization has 
hitherto been faintly shed. In Asia many more, to say notliing of Africa 
and Aineiica. A collection of such notices as exist, Avhether ricAV or old, 
on those obscure places, woidd proA'c very acceptable to the public ; and 
incjuiring minds would bo led by it into a ncAV tract of study. 

A somewhat similar idea seems to have produced tlie “ Cabinet of 
Foreign Voyages and Travels a truly pleasing and instructive little 
volume. The Introduction contains a A^ery clear, tlioiigh not complete, 
view of what has been added to our geographical knowledge Avithin the 
last ten years ; and is really an useful sketch. By observing it carefully 
the youtliful reader, for Avhoin of course it is principally designed, Avill he 
able to perceive at a glance most of the sources Avhence he may derive 
the completest information. The writer of it seems to be one wlio has a 
strong predilection for geography, and who has noted its progress with 
very great precision. 

The first article, giving an account of ‘ M. Boie s Tour in NorAvay’, in 
1817, the reader will find peculiarly interesting. Norway is a country 
Avhich not much is known, from the little interest Avhieh the rest of 
Europe takes in its concerns, and the consequent indisposition of travel- 
lers to make it the scene of their researches. The author of this little 
Four is a member of the Danish tribunal at Kiel, and undertook the 
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journey for the purpose of making observations on the birds of Norway, 
especially the iniiueroiis sea-fowl that haunt its western coast. The sci- 
entific portion is omitted in the (^abinetof Voyages and Travels, and only 
such remarks extracted as apply to tlie a^^pcct of the country, and the 
manners and customs of the people. These arc remarkable for concise- 
ness and simplicity, and give the picture of a race of men possessing many 
jieculiarities W e subjoin an extract or two. ' * 

M. Bole and his companion, after passing a mountainous tract covered ^vith 
snow, where they were frequently obliged to alight in the mo>t dangerous places, 
and crawl on all fours, arrived, towards the end of April, at tlie manor of Tofte, 
on the river Lougens Klv, which is inhuhited by a descendant of the. ancient 
northern .laris. The interior of the. wooden lu)use, such as are every where met 
with in the country, was decorated with carve<l work, in a manner suitable to the 
wealth ol the owner ; and the furniture of the rooms was ornamenteil in the same 
taste, and paintc<l with a variety of the most glaring colours. 'I'he best domestic 
utensils, silver spoons, and, in particular, u quantity of Enyti^k vnrthinivurt^ 
were ranged along the walls. ' lustea<l of stoves, there were, in most of the rooms, 
only open lire-jilaces. The host was distinguished for his good manners, and 
was dressed in studs of his own manufacture. 

They made the first shooting-party in pursuit of the ivhifc partridyr, 
in Jerkin, before Dronlheim, in the mountains of Dovreliekl. The grand- 
son of the host served as guide. He carried a fowling-piece of his own 
manufacture: was diessed in a grey jacket, and had on green stock- 
ings, and very thick shoes. A green cap concealed the greater part of 
his face : round bis waist he wore a girdle, from which hung suspended 
an elegantly carved rein-deer-hone, to which he fastened the game, lie* 
also had on a pair of snow-shoes, of which the one for the right foot 
iniglit bo about four ells long (eight feet English), and the one fur the 
loft, half that length. 

We soon, (‘•ays M. Boie,) lost sight of the manor of Jerkin, and vve saw our- 
selves surrounded on all sides by a tract of day//,hng white snow, extending 
farther than tlie eye couhl reach, which covered the undulating desert. The 
summits <if the Snehatter, and peaks of otlier mountains of grotesque forms, 
towered in the distance; and close to ns was the top of a beech buried in the 
snow. The frozen snow liroke in with u-. from time to lime, while our guuh*, 
intinitely <iuickor than we, bv the help of bis snow shoos, glided over it with the 
rapidity of an arrow, when we went down-bill; and with sufficient speed up-hill, 
describing a' zig-zag, like a skip tacking ; when wo came to a naked rock he 
carried his snow shoes, which are exceeding light, under his arm. 

The traveller ob.serves, that the complexion of the men in that part was 
a copjuu’-coloiir, resembling the American .savage.s ; hut the women were 
fairer, though not remarkably pretty, and had bright golden hair. The 
people strew their floor.? with small twigs of pine or juniper, instead ot 
sand, as they do also in Sweden. Mr, Boie asking for' his reckoning 
at Scyerslail, the nii.strcss of the house led him to the window, and, 
pointing to the sea and to the surrounding fiel'^s, said, ** So long ns 
the land gives us corn, and the sea fish, no traveller shall be alfle to .say 
that we have accepted money of him.” If they lived in more civilized 
regions, their hospitality would not be so warm. 

The Nordlaiid boats, which arc in sole use to the extremity of Fiim- 
mark, are of singular construction : they have from lour to ten oars. 
The four-oared boat carries only tw'o persons, each with two oars. 

“ In one of eight oars, the Nordlander thinks he can defy a stormy 
winter,” They are about sixteen feet long ; the end, prow, and keel 
very sharp, and a single sail occupies almost the whole fength of the 
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lofty mast, 'to which it is fastened above by a transverse ])iGce, circularly 
hollowed out in the middle, with which it may be raised and lowered. 
They are hauled on shore at the end of a voyage; and when in the 
sea, their edge is hardly a finger’s breadth above the water. 

The people^ grind their corn at home, and make a soft pudding of rye 
flour, which is the daily food of the Norwegian peasant. The cakes 
they eat with their fresh or dried fish, are made of barley and oat meal. 
Among their fruit they have the mountain raspberry, (rubns chain fc- 
morus,) which is found even in the north of Norway, and, being eaten 
with cream, is considered equal in flavour to the strawberry. In shape 
and size it resembles the blackberry ; but its colour is a pale yellow, 
tinged with red on the side exposed to the sun. Tea is manufactured 
from dried strawberry and bilberry leaves, and its* flavour is tolerably 
good. 

Our travellers, during three days* stay at Foldcreid, reposed in the 
daytime, and in the night went out a-hunting; for in these high lati- 
tudes, the nights had already (in May) ceased to be dark. Thongb the 
ice on the streams still bore, the snow wasso diminished by the continued 
mild weather, that it was at least possible, though still attended with 
dilficulty, to penetrate into the woods ; and they were secured from 
losing their way by the far-echoing noise of a w^ater-fall in the vicinity 
of the farm, by means of which they were always able to find their way 
Jiack: 

'riiero was something inexprcssilfly sublime (says the author) in these twi- 
light and solemnly silent nights. The nature of the country caused ns often to 
separate involuntarily, and then only the musket shot of my companions roused 
nu; from my reverie, as if I had been the only living being in this solitude, 'J'he 
general silence was liroken, not only by the melancholy notes of the thrush, hut 
tiie red-breast, the white partridge, the bustard, the grouse, and the wood-hen, 
were also heard throughout the night. 

ily day they were much amused by the operations of the tbievisli 
Arctic birds, which compel other sea-fowl to resign their prey to them. 
Scarcely had a sea-gull or sea-swallow got a good prize, when the 
oininou.s “ lo” sounded from a distance, the doleful cries of the pursued 
mingled with it, and the robber was at band. Tlie combat was not of 
long duration, for the latter, rapid as lightning, attacks the poor oliject 
whom he has selected, biting him above and below till he drops the fish, 
which, before it is half down, is seized with wonderful dexterity by the 
assailant, who bears it slowly to his retreat. 

The innumerable swarms of sea-fowl which resort to these coasts, 
attract the sea-eagles, who sometimes attack the cattle and inhabitants ; 
and an instance is mentioned of one being caught by his pouncing his 
talons into the jacket of an old man upon the beach. The following will 
give some notion of the number of these sea birds : 

We had hitherto observed only the sea-fowl usual here in summer, and the 
iJuildings of Mosta, under the steep, rocky wall, lay before us, when our attend- 
auts pointed out to us a dark stripe in the water, which they said consisted 
entirely of birds. This appeared to us quite impossible; but this streak now 
||‘*gau to move, coining directly up to us, aud we beheld a swarm ol sea fowl, of 
the extent of which the reader may have some idea when I inform him, that I 
lad time to fire my double-barrelled gun, aud reload it, ten times before they 
>ad all passed! Tlie birds occupied at the same time a breadth of at least a 
thousand paces : they did not, however, fly crowded together, hut each liy itself, 

I lose behind the other; and the rapidity of their flight, aud small distance from 
i**! (for they passed not ten yards over our heads,) at first made us so confused 

Orimal Herald, Vol, 4, 2D 
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that we could not fire a shot. There were two or three such flocks in these parts, 
which, when iu the water, suffered us to coine very near to them ; and it is 
hardly conceivable how the mountains can afford breeding-places for such aa 
immense (imintity of hi^ds. — We now proceeded to a cavern inhabited by the 
Ihrce-tocd gull. The nests, made of sea-grass, almost touched each other, as 
high up as the eye could distinguish, and so low that we cotdd reach the under- 
most with our hands. The male and female sat close to eacli other, and were 
not disturbed by our tiring. Swarms of them made wliolc cliffs appear as white 
as snow, aud witli one discharge of iny double-barrelled guu 1 killed tduc uf 
them. 

Many other articles of this highly interesting volume deserve equal 
or superior attention, but present f^wer paragraphs that would read well 
when detached from the rest. We were particularly pleased with 
Mr. Webb’s visit to the Plain of Troy, in 1819 ; for though numerous 
travellers had preceded him, he was able to discover many interesting 
jiarticnilars which had esoaped their notice. Indeed, the hasty manner 
in which travellers arc compelled to pass through many parts of Turkey, 
the feeling of insecurity, the extortion, and the opposition offered by the 
superstition of the inhabitants to their researches, make it next to imjios- 
sible for any single traveller or company to observe all; the best they can 
do is, to make the most of what they do see, and leave the remain- 
der to future adventurers. 

From Mr. Webb’s account wc select his description of the grotto out 
of which gush the waters of the Scamandcr : the admirer of Homer will 
recollect, as he peruses it, many a noble description in which that name 
is prominent. 

'The source of the Meudere (Scaraander) is on Mount Kesdagb : different from 
rivers in general, which arc formed by tlie union of several springs, it rushes iu 
a considerable stream fi*om a natural grotto on one side of the mountain, ami 
falls into the valley below, in a magnificent waterfall, from a perpendicular height 
of 50 or 60 feet, 1'lic valley is formed by a broad lavine of the mountain, the 
sides of which rise almost perpendicularly, and, iu the rudest state of nature, 
Covered with dark forests uf pines; while, iu the valley itself, and Vouml tlic 
mouth of the grotto, prodigious, majestic oaks, mixed with oriental planes, rise 
from the rocks, aud appear under a hundred fantastic forms. A stream rushing 
from the bosom of the mountain, through a mysterious cavern, the recesses of 
which had never been explored by mortal man, was perfectly formed for the 
adoration of such an enthusiastic people as the Greeks. Their descendants, eicu 
now, pray at the sacred source ; and this is one of the many remains of ancient 
worship which tiie oriental church has retained. 

Farther on he has the following passage on the beauty of the trees in 
Asia Minor : 

Bnjuk-Bunar-Baschi is a flourishing and considerable city, near the spring 
which gives it its name. They bubble out pure and clear as crystal, and are re- 
ceived by artificial basins, which are shaded by immense planes. The beauty 
the plane, and of other trees in the vicinity of the Bosphorus aud the Hellespont, 
can hardly be described ; it is inexpressibly delightful in this cjimate to repose 
beneath their shade ; aud I was often inclined to exclaim with the poet— 

O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hterai 
** Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra I " 

We may also mention the account of the Steppes of Southern Eussia, 
and the Salt Lake of Inderskoi, by Dr. Tauacber, M. M. Cailliaud, and 
Drovette’s Journey to the Oasis of Siw^ah, and, above all, the Sketch ot 
Baron Humboldt’s Life, as likely to prove highly interesting to the reader. 
The plates are e^ctremely well executed ; and, upon the whole, it is 
a volume as cannot fail to give rise, in those who read it, to a wish that 
it may be followed by others of equal merit and beauty. 
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ON THE MOCKEHV OF THE PRETENDED BALLOT AT 
THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

— In one of your former Numbers, you remarked that the mode 
of conducting business at the India House presented a strange mixture of 
the most opposite principles, uniting the professions of the purt«t demo- 
cracy — annual elections, universal suffrage, and the secret ballot — with the 
practice of the purest despotism. I could add, that the contrast of can- 
didates going, cap-in-hand, through every bye-lane in London, to hunt 
out obscure Proprietors of India Stock, for the purpose of soliciting their 
“ vote and interest ” — contrasted with the arrogance of their behaviour 
afterwards, when secured in their seats, is scarcely less remarkable. 

Each of these separate features of East India Directorships would de- 
serve a more detailed notice than 1 can give them. My present object is 
to say a few words only on the mode in which the ballot is practised, 
under the superintendence and inspection of the Directors, at their house 
in Leadcnhall-street. It is speaking mildly to say that this is one of the 
grossest mockeries ever practised — ^that it is so managed as to have abso- 
lutely nothing but the name of a ballot, and that it is contrary to the 
letter and spirit of various Acts of Parliament, for the infringement of 
■u hich the Directors are never backward to inflict the severest punishment, 
whenever it suits their purpose to compel others to obey those laws which 
they themselves are often the first to break. 

There are two causes which contribute to this illegal mummery of a pre- 
tended ballot at the India House. The first and most important of these 
is chargeable on the Directors ; it is this instead of having the urns for 
the reception of the papers placed in such a situation that nobody could 
read what is written on them, (supposing the Balloters were even anxious 
that it should be seen,) the Directors, with the greatest indecency place 
themselves close to the urns ; and the consequence is, that all thovse who 
have any thing to expect from them, are induced to put in the balloting 
paper open, so that the Director standing by the urn may see for whom or 
on what side of tlie question they have voted : this constitutes the illegality 
of the practice. The law says, the voting shall be in the secret mode ; 
in defiance of which, the Directors have the audacity, instead of putting 
a stop to such a dishonourable practice, to encourage it — ^we had almost said 
to enforce it. But there is a pretence for the Directors thus placing them - 
selves by the sides of the urns — and what is it? Is it in order that they 
may see that every Proprietor puts in his paper rolled up as it sliould be ? 
No : it is in order that they may administer an oath to each Proprietor 
offering himself to vote, declaratory of his having bond fide held stock for 
twelve months. Could no other situation be found, in which this oath 
could be administered with the same binding effect ? Could not the Pro- 
prietors be sworn previous to their balloting ? Doubtless something has 
been discovered in the situation peculiarly adapted to soothing the feelings 
of the Proprietors while undergoing this ordeal, and to be certain that the 
cath shall be administered in a proper manner, they will do it themselves, 
liowever irksome the duty, merely out of regard to the interests of the 
2D2 
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Proprietors, for it is not in the nature of things that the Directors should 
have any regard for their own interests ! Besides, were they to stand in 
sucti a situation, they could not possibly see the papers as they w^ere put 
into the unis; this would be doing nothing more than any body else could 
do, even non- Directors : standing where they do at present, is the only 
situation in which they can show the inlinite superiority of their nature 
over that of humble men, the only situation in which they can give evidence 
of their immaculateness. 

The second cause of the evil complained of, is chargeable to the Pro- 
prietors themselves ; and this consists in esteeming it as a point of honour 
to show their votes, and affords another instance of the way in which even 
intelligent men are often carried away by mere words. The language by 
which such conduct is justified, is to this effect: — that“ no man of honour 
ought to be ashamed of letting any body know what he says and does.” 
'fhe miserable fallacy contained in this phrase arises from the use made 
of the words ho7iour and shayne. ITie word honour having no definite 
meaning, is one of those dogmatical standards to which no measure, how- 
ever bad, cannot be conveniently referred. If a party in any nation desire 
that a war, however unjustly, should be commenced, they have only to 
set up a cry something like this : — “ Can our country, at such a time as 
this, look quietly on with honour to herself?” This sort of language will 
take with a great number ; it has an air of pompousness and plausibility. 
But that the East India Proprietors should be thus duped out of one of 
their dearest privileges, is more than -we could have expected. Nobody 
should be ashamed of letting people know which w'ay they vote, for this 
is the point : the ballot has nothing to do with the other actions which a 
man may commit. But it is by the confusion created by coupling all 
actions in general with voting, that the delusion is brought about. 

Now we are disposed to think, if shame has any thing to do with the 
matter, it lies the other way. For by voting openly, the Proprietors 
would seem to be acting a most servile part, securing to the Directors 
the most complete control over their affairs, without any efficient check to 
their power ; for how many are there among them who cannot vote as 
they wmuld desiie, but whose prospects might be ruined were they to do 
so in the face of the Directors : it is not because they are ashamed of 
doing so : far from it — shame has nothing to do with it : it is fear, — fear 
of pecuniary loss, which would hinder them from making their vote known, 
and as long as any voter can by possibility be thus, influenced, the only 
fair mode, — the only way in which the real wishes of the voters can be 
obtained,->-is by means of secret suffrage. Let us hear no more then 
about this ])retended honour ; but let the Proprietors be guided by sterling 
sense, and they will suffer themselves no longer to be juggled out of their 
controlling power by mere ^vords, nor laughed at by those who profit by 
their credulity and folly. 

A Friend to Plain-Dealing. 

Jan. 15, 1825. 
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ON THI? RKGISTRAR’s OFFICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OK INDIA. 

evils ok the present practice,* and proposed remedy. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — P erhaps it is beyond the power of human wisdom to legislate 
for futurity. The exertion of the greatest ingenuity, or the exercise of 
the most provident caution, cannot meet by anticipation those changes 
which follow the course of time. While we praise, therefore, the wis- 
dom of our ancestors, w'e should take care tliat we do not prove our- 
selves unworthy of being their descendants, by adliering blindly to in- 
stitutions, which, however sufficient for their original purposes, have 
become totally inoperative amidst an altered state of things. 

An instance of the kind is offered in the office of Registrar to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, and the inferior Presi- 
dencies. I’he example appears insignilicant at first sight, but, by the 
extensive mischief of which it may be the cause, is in fact of vast im- 
p)rtance to a large class of our countrymen. The Supreme Court was 
only instituted in 1744, (the letters-patent bearing date the 2Gth ot 
March in that year,) yet so rapid has been the change of circumstances 
in the lapse of ab6ut fifty years, that there are few stronger proofs of the 
truth of my first remark, than the difference between the present and 
former amount of the Registrar’s duties. The Supreme Court is a Court 
of Common Law' and Equity, a Court of Admiralty, and also an Ei^cle- 
siastical Court. It is the Registrar’s duty to record all notices, motions, 
judgments, orders and decrees, and to furnish co})ies of law papers and 
proceedings to solicitors, suitors, and others. As the Registrar of an 
Kcclesiastical Court, he grants probates of w'ills, and letters of admini- 
stration ; he also administers to the j)roperty of persons dying intestate, 
in default of any next of kin and bond creditor : indeed, he has a certain 
sort of advantage even over these, because the Court nominally, but in 
practice the Registrar, requires security of the applicants to double tlie 
amount of the supposed or ascertained property. The Registrar has the 
approval of that security, and by rejecting it, can compel the party ap- 
pl)ing to relinquish the right of administration. 

Ry the letters-patent under which the Supreme Court at Calcutta was 
first instituted, the right of administering to the property of intestates 
was not absolutely given to the Registrar; the words of the instrument 
being, and for want of any creditor appearing, then to such other 
person or persons who shall be thought proper by the said Supreme Court, 
hut this was amended by the 21st section of the 39 and 40 Goo.3. 
< 79, in vvliich the Registrar is “ required to apply for”, and tlie 

f ourl is “ required and directed,” to grant to him letters of administra- 
tiijii; by virtue of which, he collects the assets of the deceased, brings 
Oiein into Court, and must regularly account for them. 

The state of our East Indian empire in 1774 may possibly have justi- 
b^'d this accumulation of duties on the shoulders of the Registrar; 
blit, that while they have been vastly increased by time, they should be 
Confined to him by progressive enactments of the Legislature even so re- 
tently as December 1823, docs certainly apjiear extraordinary. For my 
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.own part, however, I only wish to prove, that the duty of administering to 
the property of persons dying intestate, is sufficient to employ the whole 
time of one man, and that the property of such persons is in great peril 
of being lost to their heirs, owing to the imperfect provisions of the laws 
on this matter. 

The number of intestates, owing to the increased British population, 
is very much augmented, and conliimos to multiply, throughout India. 
The climate, cholera morbus, and Carbonell’s claret, are all against 
will-inakihg. Consequently it is not uncommon for fifteen or sixteen 
lacs of rupees to pass through the Registrar’s hands in the course of the 
year, nor for three or four lacs to belying at one time in his cash-chest, 
the })roperty of intestates; and this too at one of the inferior Presiden- 
cies. Hence it may be believed that the correspondence to be kept up; 
the agents for the collection of a.ssets to be superintended and directed ; 
the small debts to Im paid or gatheied in; the running account to be 
opened atid conducted to a close with a solvent or insolvent estate; are 
occupation enough for the most active and industrious mind, and for every 
hour of an Indian day. What must be our inference, then, when tluw 
are only a small part of the Registrar’s duties? Can we resist the con- 
viction, that mucli of these as well as of his other duties must be left 
witliout control to the management, or rather mismanagement, of natives? 
We cannot avoid an apprehension, that where money is concerned, and 
natives interfere, the fairness of the Registrar’s character is at all times 
liable to a stain, and the security of an intestate’s property ut all times 
liable to abuse. 

We should naturally suppose, however, that the law had guarded with 
due care against the possibility of heirs being made the sufferers for inis- 
oonduct on rhe part either of the Registrar or his agents. By no moans. 
Security, it is true, is taken by the Court, but not under the provisions of 
tlie charter, to the amount of a lac of rupees; which is about as much as 
if a penny were offered as security for a pound. The law certainly has 
required that the Registrar shall give in half-yearly accounts of the pro- 
])erty of intestates coming into his hands ; but by law he is allowed to 
kee]) it in his hands for a year and a day. Previous to that period,* ho 
has the j)ower of employing it at discretion, in any way which will yield 
him the highest interest ; and the time is certainly long enough to admit 
of the worst results from desperate speculation, and the absolute dissijm- 
tion of intestate projMjrty. The Registrar is allmved this advantogo, 
although he receives a commission of 5 per cent, upon the value of what- 
ever is put officially under his charge. 

The appointment of Registrar vests in the Supreme Court ; it may, 
therefore, be supposed that the Judges are responsible for the property 
received by their officer. But this can hardly be. The law, I believe, 
makes no provision of the sort ; on the contrary, it would seem espe- 
cially to exonerate the Court from all responsibility, by pr^^scribing the 
duties to be performed by the Registrar, and detailing all the forms to 
he observed by him as the administrator of estates not disposed of under 
wills. Thus the Registrar has sometimes resisted orders of the Court, 
regulating his duties and imposing upon him certain obligations, he con- 


1 Larger fortunes are made by the several R'Jgistrars ill a shorter time thau 
by any other public functionary in India, 
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sidering himself independent of the Court by the very charter which gives 
it the power of appointing him. But even if the Judges were responsible, 
what would be the worth of tlieir responsibility? The state alone can 
offer a sufficient guarantee for the amount of property entrusted to tlic 
Registrar ; and only by such a change of the law can‘the present abuse 
be remedied. 

The Government at home should appoint a general administrator of 
intestates’ property, subject to the orders of the Supreme Court as now, 
but unburthened by any other than this peculiar duty. Let his compen- 
sation be established by commission or an allowance, and let him be rc- 
(juired to pay at once all monies received by him into the Company's 
treasury. ^ It would be quite as available to claimanU there as in tlu‘ 
Registrar’s cash-chest, and would acquire the, double advantage of 
security and interest. It is unnecessary to go at length into a minute 
explanation of the provisions under which such an oHice should be in- 
stituted ; I would only maintain, that the duties* of it would fully em})loy 
a separate officer, and that the rcsjwnsibility of the state should he sub- 
stituted for the accident of one man’s honesty. 

1 am the most disinterested man who could possibly write wi this siih- 
jeet, although, having no property of any sort, I am, Sir, your obedient 
st^^rvant, ' An Intestati:. 

Fehnuiry If!, 1825. 


* See 55 Geo. 3. cap. 84. 


ON THK EARTHQUAKE AT SHIRAZ. 

Twas night on Shiraz' plain, and wide the moon 
Threw her bright rays o’er valley, stream, and hill, 
Glimmered on Mosque domes and on Minarets, 

And lit the winding Callla, that came 
From Istakhar’s old ruins. Slowly trod 
The wearied camel, and lus rider drooped ; 

But soon he hoped in Shiraz to renew 
His wasted vigour, for the goblet there 
Sjiarklcs with liquid rubies, and inspires, 

As Hafiz sings, the luxury of joy. 

Now could they hear the bubbling Rocnahad, 

Cool running, and behold the glittering spires, 

'riie frowning battlements, and antique towers, 

Of Saadi's birthplace, when, behold ! the plain 
Shivered and reared beneath the caravan. 

The mountains echoed with jumsual noise, 

And hid their heads in clouds ; the paly moon 
Shed round a fearful light ; and through tlie ground,’’ 
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Now gaping horribly, at fits, was heard 
The subterranean thunder struggling up. 

Maddened by fear, rushed on the travellers 
To seek from man the aid he could not give ; 

But as they moved, the rocking earth was riven 
Before their feet ; and while they cast their eyes 
To angry heaven, the nodding minarets, 

High domes, and pillared palaces, came down 
In crashing ruin ! Prone upon the ground, 

Persian and Turk, and turbaned Arab, fell, 

And grasped the noisome weeds, as, waving on, 

The rapid earthquake passed, shock following shock. 

In the dim distance mountains were upheaved 
From their wide bases, solid as the world. 

And hurled their thundering crags adown the chasms. 

I’he trembling hocks bleat loud ; the beast of prey 
Growls in his den disturbed ; and from the peak 
Of tottering lulls the eagle soars aloft. 

Meanwhile the peasant weeps his hut o’erthrown, 

And holds his halfrcnished infant in his arms 
With piteous tears, his trembling mate beside. * 

All night the ruin rages ; and the sun. 

That left, at setting, Shiraz in its pride, 

Views in the morn a crumbling heap instead ; 

And men aghast, pacing the dreary streets, 

Quite dumb with fear, and flying to the fields, 

Leading their wives and little ones, if left 

By the fierce earthquake. Some, with buniing heart. 

Pry through the gaping chasms, or trembling walls, 

For those far dearer than the light of heaven, 

Engulfed or crushed within ! Alas ! their tears 
Are vain ;.and this they know, and sit them down 
Where once their hearths stood warm, and weep and die I 
Others, distracted, know not where they run ; 

And all in anguish wait the march of Time 
With wild impatience, till at length the force 
Of the dread shocks abates, and earth is still. 


Bion. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 

Bengal. 

Since the publication of our last Number, there has been no arrival direct 
from Bengal, of a later date than July; to which period the intelligence given 
in that Number extended. By the ship Clyde, from Madras, we have received, 
however, a few letters and papers from Calcutta to the middle of September. 

One of the former of these stales, that the season was unusually unhealthy : 
and that at no former period were a greater nun)her of the inhabitants 
alTectcd by the diseases common to the climate, than at the period of these 
advices leaving Bengal. 

From another letter of an earlier date, we learn that in addition to the failure 
of hvo auction houses at Calcutta, by which considerable sums had been lost 
to individuals having property in their charge, the house of. Messrs. M^Clin- 
tock and Co. had stopiied payment ; owing, it is said, to some injudicious 
and unfortunate speculations in indigo of low price and bad quality. The 
head of the lIou*e had gone to the Danish settlement at Serampore, to .be 
protected from personal arrest, the bankrupt laws not extending to Calcutta ; 
and the affairs of the House were said to be in so embarrassed a state, that 
great losses to individuals who had the misfortune to have funds in their 
hands would ho the inevitable resnli. 

On political matters the Bengal papers are iicce.ssarily silent ; as no public 
writer is permitted to mention or discuss any subject which the Government 
ill its wisdom has chosen to jirohibit. And the military operations having 
been nearly sus])endcd in consequence of the rainy season, these papers 
contain but little intelligence of any great public interest. 

The latest accounts from Chittagong, which arc to the 6th September, 
announces the arrival there of Brigadier General Morrison, to take the command 
of the force in that (juarter. Sir E. Paget was exp.cted at (’hittagong, at the 
above date, with a strong reinforcement of artillery and infantry ; ami he had 
ordered a large body of cavalry to move on in that direction, which had 
caused a general belief at Calcutta, that the Chittagong frontier would be 
llie rendezvous for the “ Grand Army.’^ ITie field-fortiiications erected at 
C’lnltagong, and upon which so much time and labour had been bestowed, had 
sustained such damage from the heavy and continued rain.s, that almost 
the whole were in a state of decay, and utterly useless. 

Private letters from thi.s post state, that it was generally reported that tl e 
Burmese army was stationed about fifty, miles distant from the British 
force there, and that it consisted of 50,000 men. Tlie country between the 
contending armies was entirely inunda'ed, so as to render all attempts to 
proceed over the frontier useless. It is estimated in these letters, that the 
British force on this side will he upwards of 27,000 men, of which 15,000 will 
poceed towards llamoo, and the remaini* g force he kept as a reserve. 

operations on this side appear to have been confined to a few skirmislu s 
between advanced parties’ of the Burmese and the British outposts, inwhidi 
the former, from their mode of fighting during retreat, usually obtained tl e 
advantage. Some loss had occurred to tlie British force by the heavy rains 
in various places; but more particularly to the irregular horse from the Chtim- 
parum light force, who in marching through the country that was inundated, 
were surprised by a rush of water, which swept away all the baggage, a great 
dumber of horses, vand one of the party. 

From the seat of war no intelligence .had reached Calcutta of any im- 
portance. Tlie de.spatches of Sir A, Caropholl, in referring to the action of the 
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8th July, state the enemy’s loss to have been much more serious than he 
calculated in his previous accounts of that engagement. Soomha Woong 
hee, the third minister of the empire, and two other chiefs of the first 
class, had been subsequently found ampng the slain. The Prince of Surra* 
waddy was understood to be advancing towards Rangoon to repair this defeat, 
with an army of seventy thousand strong. About three thousand Burmese hav- 
ing assembled at Kevtloe, about fifteen miles from Itangoon, Sir A. Campbell, 
on the 19tli July, ordered a corps of twelve hundred men tOt proceed by laud 
against thdrl place, while he himself, with a force of six hundred, proceeded up 
the Pacreek to co-onerate ^#th tltem. From the inundated state of the coun- 
try, the land-forces found it impossible to proceed, and tJie attempt was there- 
fore abortive. 

Information had also reached Rangoon that the Governor of Syriam had as- 
semble<l a force on the banks of the Pigue, and had ordered, the whole of the 
conscription of the district to repair without delay to tlie place of rendezvous, 
for the purpose of finishing and defending a large field-work which was to com- 
mand the river and protect’ the surronnding country. Sir A. Campbell, on 
hearing this, directed Acting-Brig. Smelt, on the 4th of August, with three hun- 
dred European and the same number of Native troops, to proceed against them. 
On the troops landing to attack the fortification, the enemy commemed a feeble 
fire, which however had little elfcct, and lerminated in the retreat of the Bur- 
mese, who left behind eight pieces of artillery. Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, of 
the Madras European regiment, then proceeded with part of llic force to the 
Syriam Pagoda, which tlie enemy made some shew of defending, but on the ap- 
proach of the troops, they lost their confidence, and tied, leaving four pieces of 
artillery, and a great quantity of powder, behind them. Tlie Briti.sh loss con- 
sisted in the above attacks of seven or eight men wounded. 

On the loth of August, ('olonel Kelly, with two hundceil of the 
Madras European regiment, was ordered to attack a Stockade, stated to be 
alxmt tw'enty miles up the river ; but before the troops had proceeded half that 
distalhce, they fell in with two Stockades, one on each bank, which they were 
informed were vacatetl. In this, however, they found themselves deceived ; for 
on approaching, a lieavy fire was opened from the left bank, to which tlie troops 
were exposed a considerable time, owing to the boat-Lascars showing no dispo- 
sition to face it, and the delay occasioned in landing the scaling ladders : how- 
ever, when this was effected, the place was carried without further resistance. 
The Stockade on the right bank then commenced a very destructive fire, by 
which numliers of the Madras European regiment were wounded, and several, 
among whom wds a serjeant, killed; Captain Wilson, 10th M. N. I. was 
wounded in the head, hut not severely ; Lieut. Grub, M. E. R. was shottlirougli 
the hand, and Mr, Man, Aid-de-camp to Sir A. Campbell, in the face, liie 
letters giving this account do not mention whether the last Stockade was 
carried. 

The private letters from the officers and others engaged witli the force at 
Rangoon, are by no means favourable. Tlie statement they give of tJie heuUh 
of the troops is calculated to induce doubts as to the policy of Warring 
against pestilence by leading the force to a point the most exposed to tlie effects 
of this unwholesome climate. It is calculated in these accounts tliat two 
thousand men in the short space of two months had been in the hospital, and 
almost the whole of the army had been more or less attacked with the preva- 
lent disorders. Tlie absence of the necessary food had much heighteneii this 
calamity, and the termination of the rainy season, which appears to have been 
unusually severe, was anxiously looked for. The business of excavating the 
numerous pagodas round Rangoon, in search of hidden treasures, had been 
unsiiccessfiil, none having been found. 

laeiitcnant-Colonel Miles of the Madras division was under orders to pro- 
ceed with his brigade to Mergui, for the purpose of attempting to open a com- 
munication with the Siamese, and of inducing them to assist either openly or 
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ndiretjtly the British force against their ancient enemy. Mr. Gibsonj the late 
Ambdssador from his Golden Majesty to the King of Cocliin (^hina, was to 
accoirij)flny the etpeditlon, as his experience it was expected would be service- 
able in attaining the desired end. lieutenant-Colonel Snow was also about to 
leave Rangoon on a mission to the eastward, but its object was entirely 
secret. ' 

Tliis abstract contains all the intelligence of interest from the seat of war 
since our last, and the local news from Bengal is extremely uninteresting. 
Three ShakeSperian bridges were in operation under the direction of the ** Sur 
perintendent-General," and were said to give gre#satisfaction to the people of 
Calcutta. The first of these was over the celebrated Berai Torrent, eighty 
miles from Calcutta, near Barr, and was 160 feet span by nine feet six inches, 
llie Gooscy-turrh Torrent Bridge, west of Ifazaree-baugh, was 150 feet span by 
nine feet. The third was tliat over the Caramnnssa river of 320 feet by eight 
fi'ct six inches, lliis latter from its magnitude had drawn crowds of spec- 
tators from Benares and the adjacent countries, and it' was utiderstood that the 
Shakesperian bridges would be generally introduced under the auspices of Go- 
vorninent throughout the Himalayali mountains. 

A correspondent of the ('alcutta Scotsman, who writes from Pooree, under 
dale of the 11th of.luly, gives an account of another Suttee, which took place 
there on the llth of that month. This unfortunate victim of the barbarous 
rites of the Hindoo religion was the widow of a Brahmin, who died aged about 
forty, while the widow was from thirty to thiity-fivc. Ihere was nothing dif- 
ferent in this horrible detail from the numerous accounts of similar atrocities 
which we receive from India by every fresh arrival from our territories in the 
Fiast. Persuasions, promises of support and protection during the remainder of 
her life, were abundantly used to induce the woman from the liorrid crime of 
self-immolation. These, ns is almost always the case, were unavailing, and the 
revolting ceremony proceeded. It seems that in this inslatice the fire was not 
jiowerful enough, nor the smoke dense enough, to put a speedy period to her 
existence. She was seen for several minutes kneeling amidst the fire li^ the 
side of her husband’s corpse, her body erect, and the only indication of pain 
being amotion of her head backwards and forwards. At last she flung herself 
forward amongst the flames, and was consumed. 

Madras. 

Our accounts from Madras are as late as the 29th September ; and by these 
we regret to find, that the change in the weather, noticed in our last Number, 
had been only partial, and that the fever, the result of the unhealthy sea.son, was 
still raging at that Presidency. The cholera had likewise again appeared, and 
sickness was general. The absence of rain, in addition to the above-named 
calamities, had caused rice to rise in price exceedingly; and notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Government, and of philanthropic Europeans, tlie native 
pojmlation continued in a state of the most extreme misery. 

The Honourable Sir Ralph Rice arrived at Madras on the 16th of September, 
in U. M. S. Lifiy, and was expected shortly to proceed to Bombay. 

The Madras Courier of the 17th September, states that private letters bad lieen 
received from Rangoon, mentioning that the enemy had made a general attack 
upon the British forces there, and after an engagement of some ho\irs, harl been 
defeated with great loss. No particulars, are, however, giver, nor is the d’Ue 
of the letters mentioned ; but it is probable this intelligence relates to the action 
of the 8th August, of which the full account has been already published. 

Bombay, 

No direct arrival of a later date than ouijprevious accounts has beei received 
from this^Presidency, during Uie month, liie private letters, via Madras, state, 
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that tliG weathor at Bomhay continued seasonable, and rain had fallen in sulH- 
cient abundance. I'rom Kaira the accounts were still unfavourable, as well 
from Sholapore and the country round it ; but in other parts refreshing showers 
had alleviated the drought. Tlie want of forage, and the mortality of cattle, are 
stated to be severely felt in tlie Southern Mahratta country. 

Ceylon. 

Otn latest letters from Ceylon state, that the dysentery had been vary preva- 
lent tlicre, and many persong^ chiefly natives, had fallen victims to its virulence. 
The Archdeacon of Ceylon, Dr. Twislcton, while on a clerical tour, had been 
attacked with this disorder, and expired at Ilamliantolte on the l.^th August 
last, lie was the second and only brother of the Baron Saye and Sele, and had 
fulfilled the duties of Archdeacon fioni 1815. 

.1 VVA. 

The recent accounts from Batavia continue to speak of llic distress of the 
Dutch (loverument, for wai^ of money, which they had been compelled to bor- 
row, in part, of the I'aiglish merchants, at 12 percent. Nothing more had been 
heard of Mr. Thornton, and it was feared he was no more. A Mr. Burgess, a 
merchant at Batavia, had obtained a license, for four years and a half, to con- 
slniet sieain-\essels for the imrposo of mnigating tlie I'oast of .lava. Tiiese wcie 
to be budt in the Netherlands, ami, duimg the term of the license, to he allo^^e(^ 
to go from Fairope to India, under the Colonial flag, with the same privileges 
us sailing vessels. 

Nr.w Sot Til Wales. 

Till, last papers from New South Males mention the discovery of a new 
island in the Southern Ocean, by (.’aptain Hunter, of th(‘ ship Donna Carmelila, 
vvliidi was flr.st seen on the 29lh .Inly, last year. On tlie Donna Carmelila ii))- 
proaching the shore, after some persuasion several of the natives who were seen 
111 fishiug-boats were induced to come on board ; and after some pres'^uts of 
iron, hoops, &.C, had been dislrilmled among ibem, the (‘utter was (lespatclied 
to the shore, under the direction of the first officer, to obtain water and 
sions, Tlie following is this olficcr’s account of the island, whicli was called by 
the natives Oiiacuse, but which Ca]>tain II. changed to llimtei’s Island : 

At one, p. in. got clo^je in shore; the iiati\e desired us not to pull in shore, 
when w'e observed a groat concourse of peojile assembled on a bluff point (d land. 
The surf being pretty high, we landed opposite the people. 'J'he, native in the cut- 
ter pointed out the king (Funafooah\, ami the moiuireh, with his attendants, came 
round, and seated himself dose to the boat, when the native desired me to walk 
towards the king. I thought it best to go unarmed, as it would make them have 
more confidence in us. Itlost of them were armed with clubs, with short round 
beads, and some with spears, from twenty-four to forty feet long, and a few were 
niudi longer. A great many women, numbers of whom carried two spears, were 
jiresent. I was desired to sit down close to ihe king, and after making my ohei- 
saiiee, presented him with a white sliiit, putting it on him. I likewise gave the 
same to his brother : both' seemed highly pleased, amt in return made a present of 
a hog, a basket of yams, and hauaimhs and cocoa-nuts. After sitting some time I 
made the king a present of a looking-glass, which seemed to surprise them greatly : 
it went fmmthe king to the queen, and from her all round, every one taking a look at 
it, and then touching the crown of their heads with it; and the same ceremony was 
performed with eveiy little present made them. The King took a shell from his 
neck ami gave it me ; I then mode signs if there was any vvater to he had ; they 
said Howtovv, and pointed aiiioug the hills. 1 expressed a wish to go and see the 
watering place ; the King got up and desired me to follow, with our friend the 
nativ('. ] took the carpenter and four men arinix!, in case of accident. The 
King ha^ gone by a shorter route over the hill; however I soon found it was 
not the watering place they were taking us to, for we found ourselves on the 
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heacli, not far from the boat, in a kind of cone, with a smooth boach, where we 
saw his Majesty seated with all his attendants, and I was requested to sit down 
opposite to him on the p^rouiul, which I accurdint^Iy did. The beach was 
marked out into apartments by rows of stones. The women were ordered on 
one side, but only for a short time, when they all crowded round us, and were 
particular in lookin^f at our shoes and buttons, but were very civil. Shortly 
after the Kiutf’s mother came down, an elderly woman, about .^0 ; the Kin*f 
himself seemed about .30, his ^ueen, about 20, stout and good looking, and wa”t 
the only one that had part of her bosom covered. She was a very line figure, 
her teeth perfectly even and very clean. All the women and men had their little 
lingers cut off by the second joint on the left hant* and the women had theit 
cheek bones perforated, and the blood smeared round about an inch. Some of 
them were tattooed with a red colour, especially in their arms, mostly in circles 
about an inch round ; they were uncommonly civil, and did not seem at all 
bashful. 'J'he signal being made from the ship for us, I expressed a wish to go 
on board, and his Majesty expressed a wish to go also, which, as he would not 
take canoes to bring him back, I declined. I left a ram and an ewe with the 
King, for the benefit of future navigators, and made signs to the natives not to 
kill them. 1’he women were all naked, excepting a small mat covering round 
tlic body ; and the men mostly wore a kind of mat round their hodJes, with 
leaves of trees woven into them, like a Highlander's kilt. The island was eu-* 
tirely composed of lava, in some places almost a metal. It lies iu the lat. of lii.. 
31. S. and long. 17fi. 11. E. by sun and uiouti, brought up by the chronometer foy 
fuur days previous." 

Cape of Goon Hope. 

Nearly all the accounts that W(‘ receive from this Colony, are of the s-ame de- 
scription and in the same lone, showing on the one hand the system of tyranny 
pursued by tlie administration there, and on the other, the just indignation anil 
liiitred of those who have the misfortune to live under such misrule. We have 
been favoured with the copy of the address which was drawn up to rocom 
mend the Institution of a Literary Society in South Africa, and delivered at a 
Meeting of a few Gentlemen, held at the house of Messrs. Thompson and 
Sillens, on the 22d of July last. Its sittings, which were purely literary amt 
l)lnlosophical, were ealciilatod nqt only to delight and instruct the residents! 
at the (!ape, hut would have probably tlirown some light upon the idmost un - 
known regions of the interior of that part of Africa. This is the more priAbable* 
as it appears that Mr. lliompson, whose name is before mentioned, has made 
several incursions into the interior, and is possessed of a scientific miiKt joined 
to a most enterprising spirit of adventure. It is to be hoped that this gentieiiiaii 
will not suffer the result of his researches to remain much longer siijipresscd, but 
that he will give to the world his observations made in the perilous journey.sL 
and before untrodden paths he pursued. 

As the individuals by whom tlie formation of the Literary Society was pro- 
moted, had introduced among their general rules, one which stated that “ any 
subject not involving the politics of tlie day or controversial theology, shall la^ 
open to discussion at the ordinary meetings, and these excepted topics, shall at 
no time be admitted into the papers and conv'crsations of the Society it was 
not imagined that even such a ruler as I^rd Charles Somerset woiiid prove 
hostile to so innocent a plan, supported as it was by the first men of tlie Co- 
hniy. Ills Excellency, however, it would seem is not only determined to keep 
the aborigines in their natural stale of ignonince, but is anxious to reduce the 
few resident Europeans to a state of intellectual barbarism ; for on a memorial 
heiirg. presented, signed by thirty of the ino.st opulent of the Settlers, soli- 
<^iting his Excellency’s siinctioa to the undertaking, the latter was pleased to say 
in reply, *4hat it would be incon.sisteiit with his duty to permit the establish- 
ment of an Association which might have a tendency to produce political dis- 
cussion.’^ Any comment on such an answer as this must be quite unnecofisary ; 
It is alone n sufficient proof of the maladministration of liim who makes it ; for 
tyranny can only be secure when surrounded by ignorance, and the diflusion of 
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knowledge is conse(|uently regarded by the tyrant as a tornado threatening liis 
power with destruction. 

The most recent accounts from the Cape contain further proofs of the arbi- 
trary proceedings of die Governor of that ill-fated Colony. T^e transportation 
of Sir. Edwards for a libel on the Governor, mu.st be fresh in the memory of 
our readers ; but it would appear that mercy to that unfortunate individual, 
and pity for his disproportionate punishment, are alone- sufficient, at his Ma- 
jesty’s Colony of die Cape of Good Hope, to entail similar ignominy on all who 
dare to evince them. It is^already known from the former accounts that Mr. 
lidwards, after sentence of transportation had been passed upon him, contrived 
to effect his escape, and look refuge in the house of Captain Carnell, where he 
was discovered ny his pursuers, and conveyed to his place of punishment. 
Not content with recovering possession of his victim, the displeasure of tlie 
offended was markeil by a process against Captain Carnell, for harbouring the 
unfortunate man ; and the l^scal who conducted the case obtained a judgment 
against the Captain, of twelve* months’ banishment from the colony, It ajipears 
tliat some “ good natured friend ” advised Captain Carnell to remove tlie cause 
to the Court of Appeal, the sole judge of which was Lord Charles Somerset ! 
and this ill-judged measure he was tlioughlless enough to adopt. The disin- 
terested judge, with that scws'C of justice which has characterized him 
throughout his career, lead the humanity to annul tlie sentence, against wliioli 
Captain Carnell remonstrated, and to grunt him the mild commutation of five 
years’ transpiirtation to Botany Bay ! 

To comment on this would be a waste of words. Tlie simple fact is a record 
that will be durable as brass. For months have the people of England been led 
to expect the recal of this capricious and arbitrary man ; and yet, if we are to 
believe the Courier, the ci-dcvant organ of the Government, Lord Charles So- 
merset is still to be suffered to play his part in this theatre of despotism, un- 
checked and unpunished. It is true that the Coitrier Newspaper, from having 
been once honoured with tlie patronage of ministers, has sunk to be a receptacle 
for the rumours of clerks in office, and official dependants only ; yet, as the 
statement put forth in that journal, that Lord Charles Somerset will not k 
recalled f h'dn been suffered to go uucontradicted, we cannot tliink otherwise 
than tliat, in this instance, it speaks a melancholy truth. 


St. Hulf.na. 

It will be recollected that the remains of Napoleon Buonaparte were interred 
in a retired spot about three miles from the town of St. Helena, and near awvll, 
from which water was procured for him at his particular desire. The land on 
which this interment took place belonged to a Mr. Uichard Torbet, who is in the 
habit of supplying ships which touch at the Island with provisions and li ve-stoi k. 
Mr. Torbet allowed the body to be buried on the request of the autliorities, with- 
out any condition or slipuhition ; but subsequently a guard was placed over it, 
and a temporary barrack erected, against wliich he urged his complaints in a 
memorial, but got no redress j he then resolved to obtain payment in anotliw 
way, and by charging a dollar as a toll on all visitors, he expected to clear a sum 
of between three hundred ainl four hundred pounds annually, the average num- 
ber of visitors to the grave being alxiiit fourteen hundred. He was ordered,how- 
ever, to <liscontinue this toll after it had been collected for a short time. Here- 
upon he repaired to England, in order to claim compensation, and demandeil 
1000/. for his land. It is now settled that he shall receive 500*., to be paid by 
the East-India Company on his return to St. Helena. 

Tunis. 

I^etters from Tunis of the 19th of December, state, that some fears of the re- 
turn of the plague had been entertained there ; but the symptoms had subse- 
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quently rHed away, llie American frigate Constitution, and the Ontario brig of 
war, aiTived at Tunis a few days prior to the above date, with M. W. Coxe, Ksq. 
the new American Consid-Oeneral. 

These accounts contain a statement of one of those horrible acts of injustice 
Which characterises the barbarous manners of the African Mohammedans. 

A young Jew merchant, inflamed by liquor, met, in a public walk, a very 
aged Moorish woman, who was in a state like his own. lie addressed a few 
words to her, which, at the most, called for a reprimand : the Moors who per-^ 
reived it, arrested both him and the womanii Tneiiflair was brought before the 
Bey, who, disregarding the difl^erence of age, the place, whidi did not even 
allow the possibility of the crime charged in the accusation, and with the con- 
viction of the innocence of the two prisoners, pronouncetl the sentence of death 
on them both ; the Jew, according to the barbarous usage of the country, as 
bring of the most despised nation, was to be burnt alive) and his ashes to be 
cast into the lake, and the woman to be <lrowned. The Jew thought to obtain 
his pardon by professing the Mosul mamfaith, but he only had a commutation of 
the capital punishment, lie was cut to pieces by the ferocious populace, to 
whom he was given up ; and his property coniiscuted, though he had left a wife 
and children. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD, 

Titr. attention of all parties in England has been so exclusively engrossed with 
tlie overw helming importance of the debates in Parliament, on the subject of op- 
jirussed and unhappy Ireland, that scarcely any mention of Indian affairs has 
transpired during the past month. We may take occasion here to state, that 
sympathising, as wo sincerely do, in the general feeling of the country (I^arlia- 
meut, which dues not represent tliat feeling, alone excented) on this important 
subject, our attemtion liad been forcibly drawn to it, and an article prepared for 
our pages, would have been included in our regular Number ; but the almost 
uncxamjded length of the debates at the India House, which has shut out many 
other interesting articles, has excluded that also ; and as it would not bear delay, 
we have placed it in the Supplemental Number, and proceed here with our 
task. 


nnSIGNATION OF THE LEVANT COMPANY’S CHARTEU. 

On the 11th of February last, a meeting of the Directors of the liOvant Com- 
pany was held at the Old South Sea House, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of surrendering the charter of that Company into the hands of Go- 
vernment, agreeably to the requisition made to them by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
I.ord Grenville, the Governor of the Company, was present, and addressed tlie 
members at some length, in favour of the principles of free trade, and, conse- 
quently, of their pursuing tlie course recommended by Ministers. A resolution 
to that effect was adopted by the meeting instantly, — the members being of 
course aware that the request of Ifis Majesty’s Ministers amounted, in tliis in- 
stance, to a command. Had we been at all aware of the meeting being likely 
to he held, we should have provided for a full report of Lord Grenville’s sjieech ; 
hut we regret to say, that, from the secrecy of the proceeding, no reporters even 
for the newfipajiers were jiresent : so that the discourse of the noble J/ird on the 
benefits of free trade, andf the evils of monop<)ly, is lost to the w'orld. ITie general 
purport of it can be easily imagined, however, by all those to whom the doctrines 
'jf political economy are lamiliar. Besides demonstrating the superiority of free 
trade to lAonopoly, we learn, from good authority, that the noble Lord enlarged. 
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with the best effect, upon tlie increasing iraporfance of our commercial transac- 
tions being such as to demand, and the present disposition of the Legislature 
being such us to grant, a free and unrestricted intercourse with every part of the 
British dominions, and with every country on the globe ! 

We rejoice at this, as a harbinger of better and brighter days. We only regret 
that the noble I^ord was not commissioned to step from the South Sea House to 
Leadenhall-strect, there to repeat his oration in favour of free trade, to the whole- 
sale monopolists of India, to whom the unpretending traders to tlie Levant were 
but mere pigmies. Tlieso last never made war, levied taxes, passed laws in- 
sulting to their countrymen, and invaded the property and liberties of all living 
under their sway. By the payment of about 20?. any man might be entitled to 
all the privileges of the trade, and he secure from tlie reach of tyranny in carry- 
ing it on. No sum would redeem a man from slavery in India ; and by one of 
the greatest absurdities that ever disgraced law or justice, the principal Director 
of the East India Company, visiting India with the license of his own body, 
might have that license taken from liim by the servant of this body, (the Gover- 
nor of any Presidency for the time being,) and be transported, like a felon, willi- 
out trial, for daring to be in a country which be peculiarly calls bis own, ^nd in 
the direction ofwliose affairs he stands at the head, and for not possessing a li- 
cense which has been taken from him by those who owe all their authority to the 
Court of which he is a meinher ! ! 

There is nothing half so absurd or so monstrous in the constitution of the 
IjCvant Company as this : and so little of evil was occasioned to the nation by 
its operations, that millions of people in England knew nothing even of its 
existence. Ministers have taken to themselves some cr(*dit, no doubt, for tliis 
apparent display of liberality; and found it a chca]) and easy way of evincing 
their regard for the principles of free trade and their enmity to monopoly. 
If, however, the sentiments professed on this subject be really entev- 
taiued by Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, and other members of the Cabinet, let 
them turn their thoughts towards overthrowing that great i.eviathan of Mo- 
nopoly, the East India Company; and let them lake the assurance of one 
whom they all profess to respect, Mr. Iluskisson— that “ Monopoly is always 
hostile to improvement, and the prohibitory system which it fosters pro- 
ductive of vices, frauds, and crimes.^’ If they wish the first to increase, and the 
latter to disappear, let them ])rove their sincerity by destroying the Atlas 
of the East, that bears a whole world of corruption on its shoulders, and not 
content themselves with crushing a comparatively liarmless and insignificant 
Company, which was a monopoly only in name, and produced no evil of any 
magnitude by its continued existence. As a monopoly, however, we arc glad 
to announce its death; and hope all other monopolies will speedily follow 
its fate. 

Case of Mr. Fair, the Journalist, iianished from Bombay. 

On the subject of Mr. Fair’s unjust, and we hope it will be proved illcfalf 
Imnishment from Bombay, by the way of Calcutta and China to England, we 
have heard nothing from India since our last. A correspondent in England, 
however, has assured us that he was not related to any of the members of 
the Bar at that presidency ; and that, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, he had no undue bias against the Court, or towards the Bar in the 
disputes tliat existed between them. To ibis we can only oppose the direct 
and 4 ) 0 sitive testimony of letters from the spot, declaring that the bias was 
constant and evident on all occasions. Supposing it to have existed, however, 
to the full extent assumed, the bias itself is not even reprehensible. Who is 
there that is not biassed in favour of some men and things, which he thinks 
better then other 'taen and things? A total freedom from this is almost im- 
])ossible. Suppressions or mis-statements, are, however, not the necessary 
consequences of such bias ; and it is these which form the ground of repre- 
hension ; although even lulroitting this to have taken place, banishment without 
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trial is not the appropriate punishment ; so that supposing the bias and its 
alleged Consequences to have been ten times as great as tliey are even repre 
sen^ to be, the Judges, Governor, and Members of Council vrere all wrong, 
as Englishman, to countenance such a Turkish system of punishing offenders 
as this. 

Tlie same correiipondent assures us that he believes Mr. Warden had no share 
in the Bombay Gazette, and that Mr. Fair was under no species of influence or 
control. As to Ae former, we have the most positive and direct testimony, 
and such as we know can be relied on, to prove that Mr. Warden wa.s the prin- 
cipal proprietor of the paper in question : and as to control, it is well kno^vn 
that no editor, who is not either sole or chief proprietor of the work he conducts, 
can, in any country, but especially in India, be entirely independent of the 
control of those to whom the property belongs. Mr. Fair was not perhaps 
more so than any other E'nglish gentleman would have been ; but it is safe to 
presume that he was not less so. Of Mr. Fair’s general reputation for inde 
pendence of conduct, as well as of his estimable private character, we have heard 
sufficient' to make us believe that in both respects he is an estimable man. But 
we never surmised otherwise, and if it were so, it could not alter the state of the 
case. We have spoken of acts, and acts only : and if the Judge who sought, 
and the Governor who decreed, the banishment of an untried Kiiglishman, were 
tlic purest men on earth, and tlie person banishcil one of the least estimable, 
tlic case would, in our eyes, be the same. It was an act of despotism which 
oui>ht never to have been performed, and least of all by those whose especial 
business it is to uphold the dominion of the law. 

It is said, that, in the argument of Mr. Norton in the Court at Bombay, Sir 
Charles Chambers was roused to a degree of wannth which might well have ob- 
scured his faculties of recollection, and that, in this frame or temper of mind, he 
might have uttered expressions which, even though faithfully reported, he might 
not have supposed it possible for bun to have really used; and hence his second 
fit of anger at finding liis first paroxysm made public. To this we can urge no- 
tiiiiig in denial or disproof. It may have been so ; and Mr. Fair’s offer to bring 
witnesses from among the auditors in Court to confirm the accuracy of his 
statement, would seem to strengthen this assumption. This, if tru%|vould, of 
course, greatly lessen Mr. fair’s culpability ; because, as the only eim of report- 
ing the proceedings in Court is to give all the world the advantages of having 
been present at the trial, the more perfectly the picture of the (’ourt and its 
proceedings is drawn, even to its most minute and personal details (provided 
always that it never exceeds the strict boundaries of truth), the belter. If the 
Judge were really angry, it could not be wrong to state it. If he really uttered 
certain expres.sions, it could not be wrong to repeal them: for what will not 
bear describing and repeating' should never he seen on so grave and awful a 
place as the bench of justice. 

We have given the whole of the official correspondence between Mr. Fair and 
the Bombay Government, in the Supplementary Number, issued with this for 
the present month, it being impossible to include it in tlie regular number, and 
the subject not bearing, delay. On his landing in England, we hope his case 
will be brought before the Courts, and Parliament ; and assist to prepare the 
l-egislature for the abolition of so unconstitutional and odious a power, as that 
which enables % capricious Governor to punish any man untried, undefended, 
^ud unheard. 

Indian Appointments.* 

We hear no more, at present, of the appointment of a new Governor-Gcne- 

to succeed Lord Amherst, although the necessity for the change is by no 
uieans less^than before. It is certain, however, that a new C-’ornmander-in-Chief 
has been appmnted, this having taken place at a Court of Directors held on the 
Isi ultimo. The officer chosen for this high post is lieut.-Geneial Lord Com- 
HeraW, Vol, 4. 2 E 
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bermcre, G.f.B.; and it is said he will lejve England to enter on his dmif'^i 
early iii tlie approaching spring. 

The appointment of the Chief Jiisiico to Bengal has also been ma'le. Sir 
I’rancis Maenngliten has again been passed over, though he has discharged tlie 
whole duties of the Bench for a longer period than any of his predecessors; 
and Sir Charles Crey, one of the judges at Madras, succeeds to the vacancy on 
the Bengal beiicln It has been stated in the English papers, that Sir Ualpli 
P<ilmer, who had been lately appointed a puisne Judge on the Madras estab- 
lishment, was to go out as Chief Justice to Calcutta. I^ut the appointment of 
Sir Charles Grey having already supplied that dcticiency, the rumour is most 
prohahly incorrect. Mr. Comyn is another legal gentleman who has b(‘en ap- 
pointed to an Indian judgeship; vve believe, to the Presidency of Madras. 

JUNCIION OF THE Al LAN TIC WITH THE PaCTFTC OcEAN. 

Tx one of our preceding Numbers, was contained an article on the junction 
of the Atlantic with the I\acific; in which all the facts and reasonings that couM 
illustrate that subject, were brought togetlier. Wc arc hapjiy to perceive, by 
tlie papers of the past month, that a plan of such a junction is now matured, 
and tliat it is intended without delay to enter on the excavation of a sliip-criii:il 
for the purjioses of effectnig a passage from one sea to the other, and also fur 
facilitatiug the great mining operalunis in that fjuailci' of the globe, by extend- 
ing the line of water-carriage in hr.inclics from that canal. We should be gliid 
to bear of a similar enterprise for nulling tlie Mediteruineaii with the lied Sea, 
by opening the ancient canal, — traces of which still remain in many pails ol tlie 
isthmus, and the jiracticability of which is thcrefori' ]ilact'd beyond a duebi. 
Works like these tend more to ])romote commercial intercourse, and coine- 
quciitly to preserve peace, by tho powerful bond of mutual and reciprocal in 
teivsts, than all the treaties that can be fonned. 

FiiExrii AND English Ncwspapeus. 

Our readers have seen that the l‘'rench Reviewers have already taken thi' lead 
of the English ones on the snliject of India and its inisgovennnenl. The 
Erencl\ papers arc also more ipiick m their perceptions, and more accuiale m 
their reasoning, on tlie treatment of India by England, tlian tlie groat mass 
of the jiapers of this country itself. Ihc (rlobe, the Exatniiier, and tlie Scots- 
man, with some of the best provincial journals, alone excepted. The gross 
ignorance or the wilful perversion of the Old and New Times on this siihjecl — 
W'e hardly know to which t.i give the preference — is such as to deserve pity 
or reprobation; and as it is impoiiant that errors of fact and absurdities ol 
reasoning should not pass current as if ihey could not he contradicted, we li:i\e 
felt it our duty to bestow a pag * on their exposure. Tlie Etoite, a Ereiicli 
evening paper of Eehniary 15th, contained the following passage. 

'riie Journal dos Debats and the (!onstitiitioniud represent the British flag 
carrying, all over the world, the motto, “ Civil and Religious Liberty hut they 
take good care not to tell us that they find inscribed on this flag, in character'' 
not to be elTaced, Hindostan anij Iurland. They take care not to tell us that 
there never existed a more absolute Government in the world than is that of the 
English in India; they take care not to tell us that no Government, not except- 
ing that of the Romans, ever more perseveriiigly exercised religious perscentions. 
Will the Journal dos Uebats and the Constitntionnel tell us that Mr. Cariiiiii? 
iiiteiuls to unfiiil his flag befbre the 120, 000, *000 of subjects over which England 
reigns in Asia ? 

Let them go to (’alcutta, to Bombay, or to Madras, to praise British liberty, or, 
to spare themselves so long a voyage, let them stop at the. Cape ; and while thev 
think of applauding the fine phrases of Mr. Canning, Lord Charles Somerset win 
soon make them comprehend the value of his words, and they will be very fortu- 
nate, if, by special favour, they are only condemned to five years’ trans|K>rtation 
to Botany Bay, where they will find civil liberty in all its perfection, as the 
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opposition there arc Uun^, on the onlcr of the Governor, witliout any form of 

But we think that it is unnecessary to make so long a voyage ; and, above all, 
the last result cannot be necessary to convince any one of the true meaning of the 
words whicli Mr. Canning uttered either at Bri-jUd, in the face of Ireland, or at 
Loudon, near the Kast India House; and, above all, in addressing those good 
aldermen, who, after turtle soup, venison, claret, and champagne, drowsily listen 
to the sonorous neriods of the orator, and think— always supposing tliem to be 
capable of thinking— that the only liberty worthy to be desired by man is that 
which furnishes similar repasts. 

We do not maintain that Mr. Canning does not wish for the emancipation of 
Ireland; we believe that he will use all his iiiflueuce to effect it; but by these 
reflections Ave Avish to remind our readers, that it is folly to cite England as the 
protectress of civil and religious liberty. She is not, she never has been, its pro- 
tectress. 

On this the Tinm of the IHth, after a short preliminary’, In which the words 
“ abuse,” “ vilifies,” \ vomit,” and “ hypocri.sy,” are most conspicuous, 
offers the following sage remarks. 

We are said to tyrannise iu India ; and let it be marked, with what sagacity : — 
“Will the •/nu mat des J)ebats and Const ilutionnel tell us that Mr. Canning 
intends to unfurl his flag before the 120,000,000 of subjects over which England 
ivigns in India?” So, then, we govern one hundred and twenty millions of 
subjects in India. Will the Etode tell us by Avhat numerical European force we 
govern these one hundred and twenty millions of men ? And if our physical 
force, compared to this immense mass of populatioii K^altcred oAcr an almost 
iiicoinprehensihle surface of territory, he hut “ as a drop in a hiicket,” by 
what other principle can we govern them, but by that respect and Itn c Avhich we 
generally inspire ? If avc tyrannized, and were consequently hated in India, our 
own subjects — to say nothing of the hostile and jealous states by which the 
three Presidencies are surrounded — would almost hloAV us off Avith the blast of 
their breath : whereas, on the contrary— no matter whether the natives dispute 
AMth each other or Avith Europeans — they still flock to our courts ior the 
administration of justice. The miseries of the Cape are of a temporary nature, 
sitriugiug from the personal character of one man, Avho cannot continue long. 

It is difficult to say, Avhether the ignorance of facts or absurdity of reasoning 
displayed in this short paragraph bo most ap])arciit. If the Editor of the Times 
had read anyVork of authority on Indian affairs, he must have knoAvn that Aye 
never, at any one period, had any thing but a tyrannical government in 
India. Let the pages of Mr. Mill lum.self, now in the .service of the India 
House, and than whom no man in England is more deserving of credit on 
questions of Indian rule— let the pages of Mr. Mill he consulted, and they 
Avill he found to teem with illustrations of Indian tyranny, from tlie first 
jieriod of the English selling their foot on the soil, up to the close of his ex- 
(cllcnt and philosophic liistoiy. If later authorities were needed, what could 
be reipiired beyond the arbitrary and tyrannical conduct of Mr. Adam, Jx)r(l 
Amherst, and their colleagues, whose tyrannies the Times itself has condemned ; 
or Avhat beyond the unblushing assertion of Mr. Inipcy, the legal advocate of 
the Company, uttered in their own Court at the India House not six monllis 
aoo, before the assembled Proprietors of India stock, “ that the government 
of India aUvays had been, now is, and always would he a despotism, as 
long as the Company held it”? Ihe Times has repeated these expressions in its 
own columns, and yet its J'klitor profes.ses to he ignorant of any thing 
tyrannical in the government of India. So much for his gross ignorance of 
notorious facts. . , ■; i 

Ills reasoning is still more contemptible. He assumes, with the Etodcy that 
tliere are 120 millions of people subject to our direef rule in India, which he 
ought to know was at least 40 millions more than the largest es timate eve r yet 

* is a little beyond the truth ; hut men are banished or transported with- 
out trial, which is as unjust as banging them, and iu some cases quite as cruel, 
2E 2 
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jriven. He assumes also that these are governed by such a small number of 
Europeans, as to be but “a drop in the bucket” over this incompreheimblt'^ 
surface of territory ; and from this alone he draws the inference that they arc 
and must be happy! In the first place, he is either ignorant of, or wilfully 
suppresses, all allusion to the fact, that though the European rulers of the countiy 
are numerically few, compared with the Asiatic subjects, yet they have in their 
hands all the wealth of the country, all the patronage of place, all the intellec- 
tual power, all tlie strong ]iorts, arms, ammunition, and other materifl of war; 
that at least a million of the people themselves are in the service of the Euro- 
peans, and well paid to bear arms against their native brethren, in case of revolt; 
that such of these as form the army of India are disciplined in all the arts of war, 
and won over to the Juiglish cause by higher and more punctual pay than they 
could get in any other service ; and such as are attendants on civil officers, by 
whom they are paid and sujiportcd, arc alone privileged to wear arms. Taking, 
therefore, into account, the nurnher of native Indians actually in the service of 
the riovernnient, and ready to obey their commands, the numerical dispropor- 
tion between the rulers and die ruleil is not greater in India than in many coun- 
tries of Europe, — iHuhaps not much greater than that of Great Eritain herself. 
Hut, siniiiosing die mere amount of numhers to he ever so great on one side, 
and ever so sinnll on the other, tin* inajorily submitting to the minority woiilrl 
be no greater proof of“res]io( t and love” in India than in any other country. 
Look at the West Indies, where one tyrannical planter, witli half a dozen white 
overseers, wall ki’cp iiiany thousand negroes in hitti'V and unwilling slavery; — 
look at luiluippy lreland« where six inillions of C’alholics are kept down by an 
insignificant nurnher of ProtesUints; — look, in short, at England, where dio 
rulers are iiunierically as few as they are in India, (for there almost every white 
mai' IS one of the ruling liody, and thousands of blacks are ecpially so,) and 
wheie a handful of luen lord it over the whole community. Hut can it be said, 
in either ease, that the mere fact of submission proves respect and love”? If 
any doubt reiuained, look at the crew of an African slave-snip, where 500 men 
arc governed by three or four officers, or a first-rate man of war, where 1000 
men are kept in subjection by about twenty commissioned nilers. In all cases 
there may be heart-burnings, Vows of revenge, and an incessant desire to embrace 
the first op])ortiuiity of wresting freedom from their oppressors ; but if the “ few” 
bav(’ all the peucr, and all the means which enable them to increase and coricen- 
trat(* that power, in their liands, the “ many” must submit to be governed as the 
few may choose. If, indeed, an argument could be drawn, in favour of the liaji- 

} )ines.s of any peo])le, because they submitted to be nded by a mimber much 
ewer than themselves, eveiy country on earth might be accounted hapjiy, for 
the rulers 7)mst he always extremely few*, compared with the numbers over 
whom they rule. 

Tlie closing part of the sentence respecting India is opposed to the best evi- 
dence that has been produced on the subject, instead of the natives being able 
to “ blow us olT with the blast of their breath,” it is notorious that when muli- 
nies, rebellions, and wars, have happened, and nearly the whole of the “ sur- 
rounding .slates” have been united against the.se Eriglisli, no doubt “ from the 
respect and love which we generally inspire,” they have been put down and 
dispersed by mere force of superior skill in arms, superior means -of combina- 
tion, and superior resources of physical as well as intellectual power. Did they 
respect and love us then ? Sir John Malcolm, in his speech at the India House 
but a short period since, declared that from a long and extensive acquaintance 
with the people of India, he knew them to be so dissatisfied with our Govern- 
ment, that they rejoiced at any prospect of its being overturned; and that uro- 
claniations, letters, and invitations to unite and cut the throats of their white 
tyrants were common among them, when any prospect of a reverse to our arms 
occurred. It was on this especial ground that he objected to give them a press 
and free disemssion. Mr. Russell, in his admirable letter to the Court ot Di- 
rectors but recently published, says, that the natives hate our CouTts of Jartice, 
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and consider themselves peculiarly happy, at n><leval)ad, in their exemption 
from the misfortune of being subject to their jurisdiction. 

The last short sentence respecting the Cape is, however, the climax of this 
absurd paragraph. The Tinm has not the penetration to see that the mere cir- 
cumstance of any one man'’ having it in nis power to do all the mischief to 
wliich his “ personal character" may prompt him, instead of being a matter of 
consolation, is the very essence of the evil. Tliis is true despotiMu, and it 
might as well be said, in excuse for any atrocity at Constantinople, Tunis, Al- 
giers, or Tripoli — that it is but the act of “ one man," as to urge this m ])alli.iti()ii 
oflhe despotism at the Cape. All the tyrants that ever lived were each hut ono 
ui;ui. Ferdinand of Spain is no more, and may he succeeded by a belter. Ihit 
would any one, except the Editor of the Times, be so besolli'd as not to see 
that he mm/ also be succeeded by a wor.-^e, and that it is tins s)>teniof per- 
muting any one man to do as he pleases without check or control, that cou- 
.slilntos the whole evil ? . 

We have seen many inconsistencies and ahsurdilics in the English papers ; 
bill, from a journal of such high repute as the Times, we should have expected 
.'Oinething heller than this. To give it the most gentle name, il is mere drivel- 
ling; and this of so contemptible a kind, that wc can call no parallel to our 
Krollection. If the proprietors of the paper \ahu‘ its reputation, they will do 
well to exclude, from its columns such alxairdities as the.se. 

Wc had intended to have offered some remarks on the comments of the New 
Times of the 2d ult. on the same extract from the EUnle, but our remarks 
have extended to too great a lengtli to admit of that. It may be said, bow- 
el er, that they are hardly superior to those of the Old Times in accuracy of fact 
or reasoning ; and the reader may judge how little ( itheri.'^ actuated by principle, 
when, though they diffm* as widely as light from darkness in their estimate of 
all other political (picstions relating to Europe, they agree in representing ih'i; 
!ukno\\lcdg(‘d despotism that rules in India as a bles.sing. The New Times 
IS at loixst consistent j siure it advocates despotism every where: but evi'ii this 
faint praise cannot be accorded to the Old. e subjoin, from one of its later 
Numbers, some remarks of more value respcelnig the prize-money of the 
Dcccan : — 

The claims T)f the army of the Deccan to justice are becoming daily more and 
more urgent, and the language of the sutVerers assumes a louder and bolder tone, 
as their hopes of redress grow fainter. In consequence of this feeling, statc- 
iiieiitN have found their way into the public journals, which, though imperlcct 
and ill some respects erroneous, have naturally excited considerable attention. 
We have, fortunately, been recently enabled to possess ourselves of much addi- 
tional evidence to explain the causes by which the expectations of the army have 
heen baffled, ami which we can disclose whenever it may become expedient. The 
notorious facts, however, of this extraordinary case, are in themselves suflicient 
to awaken suspicion and compel inquiry. It is known that eight years have 
‘lapsed since a large booty was acquired in a contest of singular hardship and 
danger— that some of the booty was admitted by all parties to be lawful prize, 
and its amount ascertained— that claims have been made to a far greater extent 
on the East India Company, wlio derived such extensive and important benefit.s 
from the war— that, after a protracted litigation, the rights of the actual captors 
'vtre fully recognized hy the Crown, anil a grant made to trustees for them, to 
collect the booty and frame a scheme for its distribution among them, according 
to the usages of the service ami the Prize Act; ami yet that up to this hour not a 
farthing has been disbursed, nor a single claim successfully as.serted. Such a 
result is surely calculated to shake the confidence of the army in usages which 
are held more sacred than law, and to make them apprehensive, that on future 
occasions the systematic gratitude of the Crown may he defeated hy the chi- 
canery or weakness of its delegates. These circumstances are so extraordinary, 
drat, whatever may be said of the fitness and integrity of the individua.s who 
have been appointed to act as trustees for the army, it is scarcely possible but 
that the suspicion must be circulated of their being the principal, if not the only 
cause of a delay so ruinous to the captors, and so injurious to the character of the 
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country. We may fairly, too, inquire why the Gommander-hUchief of the cap- 
turing army has not been appointed in this instance to superintend the collection 
and distribution of its prize-money ? Why has this Wise and just rule not been 
adhered to ? Of all other men he has the greatest interest in recovering the 
booty, the closest sympathy with the soldiers who have fought under him, and 
the best opportunity of obtaining information respecting the prize-money. But 
the Crown, it seems, w'as advised in the case before us to deviate from this salu- 
tary practice, and to appoint the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnut — rely- 
ing, perhaps, on the zeal of the former for the interests of his own profession, and 
his general knowledge of Indian military affairs. We are sorry to have to add, 
that the tenor of the information we have received justifies us in statiug, that 
their conduct as trustees has been of late, to say the least of it, highly reprehen- 
sible. We understand that they now exclude parties deeply interested from all 
information, debarring them not only from all share in their councils, but from 
all knowledge of their proceedings. At present we abstain from tracing the his- 
tory of the transactions which have led to this extraordinary state of affairs, but it 
cannot long be concealed. In the meantime, the advisers of the Crown will il(» 
well to take care that its own intentions are not defeated, and that the boon it ha-) 
granted — or rather, the sacred right w'hich it has sanctioue<l— is uot con- 
verted into a source of intrigue on the one side, and of protracted vexation on the 
other. 

Captain Romeo’s Reply to Captain Seeley. 

We have the pleasure to state, that the Ixlters to the Marquis of Hastings on 
the subject of the Indian press, were written by C 'aptain Romeo, an officer iu 
the Sicilian army, to whose character and services Lord William Bentinck boro 
such ample testimony in Darliument a few years since. Ilis attenlinn ap- 
pears to have been directed to the subject by the most disinlevested mo- 
tives; and from a pure love of truth and hatred of injustice.' lie has 
since published an answer to (.'aptain Seeley’s ‘Voice from India,’ in a small 
jiamplilet, entitled ‘ A Voice from Common Sense,’ whicli contains such an 
exposure of the ignorance and folly of the writer whose work he examines, as 
must make him heartily ashamed of his performance. We can safely recommend 
it to tlic attention of our readers, as a complete refutation of the sopliisms nut 
fortli as argument by the gallant Indian officer ; and are disposed to hope tlial 
all who have read Captain Seeley’s book will read Captain Romeo’s reply to it.*' 
Tlie result cannot but be beneficial. 

’'In. Kinnaird’s Letter to Mr. Canning. 

The Honourable Douglas Kinnaird has addressed a letter to the Right Ho- 
nourable Ceorge Canning on the subjec* of the Hyderabad Papers. Its appear- 
ance was too late in the month to admit of our giving an analysis of its con- 
tents, but w*' may say u.'iefly that it contains a clear and well-arranged summary 
of the whole of the transactions in which the Marquis of Hastings can be sup- 
posed to have participated, up to the period of tlic sixty-lac loan, interspersed 
with sound observations, eiipressed in firm and spirited language. It deserves, 
us it will no doubt obtain, the serious attention of all who desire to arrive at 
correct conclusions on this important subject. 

Doctor Gilchrist’s 1)iorama and Final Report. 

Doctor John llorthwick Gilchrist, w'hose name, acquirements, and repiita" 
tion, are familiar to every one in India, has recently published a Prospectus of 
an ingenious work, called ‘Tlie Diorama,’ intending to exhibit a universal 
racter, applicable to all languages, and especially calculated to supersede the 
Use of the defective combinations of letters necessary to produce certain sounds 
used in every tongue, but 'more especially in English, for which no single clia- 
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racter will serve. It i$ not merely ingenious, but usefiil in the iughest degree ; 
and its universal adoption, if that could be effected, would not only lessen 
materially the labour of acquiring other tongues, but load to a certainly 
and accuracy of pronunciation in all ; which is not now to be acquired. Ihe 
same individual has also published bis ‘Tenth and Final Report to the Court of 
Directors/ which is full of matter for deep and serious reflection. He 
recounts a list of services which ought to entitle him to at least 10,000/., 
and even then the Company would have had these services clieaply ; but while 
Ihey vote a grant of 60001. to Mr. Marjoribanks for being idle and useless, as 
f:ir as it regarded the performance of his duties in their service, they refuse a 
pension to a Oovernor-General, who has done more for their political interests 
than any ruler they ever had, and the payment of a just debt to one who has 
done more to spread the knowledge of the great popular, language of India 
iiniong tlieir servants than any professor at either of their splendid colleges iti^ 
Knglandor in the East. VVe regret that our space confines us to this brief 
mention of a subject wliich deserves, and which We hope will obtain, more pro- 
minent notice elsewhere. Dr. Gilchrist's merits as an Oriental philologist are 
miivcrsally admitted to lie of the higliest order. The treatment he has received 
from tho East India Company is such as would be scarcely just to one of the 
lowest order. 1 ^et them or tlieir advocates explain or defend it, if they can. W e 
refer our readers to this Final Rep<wt, which is published, for a confirmation of 
our slatemenl. 

Steam Vessel for India. 

VVr, are at length enabled to announce the certainty of a Steam-Vcsscl sailing 
for India by way of the C-ape of Good Hope. All thoughts of pursuing the 
route liy the Mediterranean and Red Sea appear to have been judiciously 
ahaiidoiK']. In the way now chosen there are no obstacles, but a supply of 
fuel at intermediate stations, and the weathering the heavy gales off the ('ape. 
'Die former is a mere question of cx^ienses ; and if money enough be bestowed 
on it, there can lie no in.surmouil tabic objections to its accomplishment. The 
latter is only to be determined by expciiments ; but llm testimony of tho.se who 
g.nc evidence before Parliament on the subject of Steam Packets between 
Kiigland and Ireland, a few years since, gives the strongest ground of hope, 
that by skilful and judicious management the gales off the Cape may be as ef- 
fectually weathered as those uf the Irisli Clianuol,the severest of which have 
been encountered by sleum-vessels without the slightest injury or danger. 
The Mowing Prospectus has been issued by the projectors and proprietors of 
this vessel : 

The effect which the power of steam has had in o|»eiruiga safe and expeditious 
communication between the several parts of the United Kingdom, and also with 
different parts of Europe j the experience that has been gained ol the capability 
of steam-vessels to traverse the open seas, and resist the must tcnqiestuous 
weather, in a manner equal to vessels equipped only for sailing ; and the many 
improvements in machinery which have rendered the stoain apparatus safe, and 
free from hazard— have euiled the attention of several individuals to the jiracii- 
cahility of establishing a quick ami cert.iin communication with the valuable 
Asiatic possessions of this country. 'J'his object has been much encouraged by 
the subscriptions and premium ‘offered by the Government and iubabilaiits of 
I^alcutta, intended to amount to 10,000/. sterling, and of which, hy the accounts 

pnhlished in April last, G800/. was already subscribed. . , . 

The projectors of this scheme have given thi.s great national object their most 
mature consideration ; and having, after much trouble and exjicnse, succecMhm 
in ah-aiiginga plan which they felt confident would render the undertaking safe 
and profitable, they proceeded, on their own responsibility, to build a vessel m 
the (lock-yard of Messrs. Gordons and Co., Ui be fitted with engines and uiaf'hinery 
by Mr. Maudslay. They also shipped a supply of coals to tiie Cape and Calcutta 
in September last. . , . 

Tins vessel, called the Enterprize, will be calculated to sad « r by steam, 
^he is nearly 500 tons burthen, and is to be comiuauded by Lieut. J. H. Johnston, 
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R.N. an active and zealous officer, who is well acquainted with the navigation of 
the Indian vSeas, and who has already interested tW Indian public very strfjiigly 
in favour of the undertaking. She will sail from this country early in March • 
and touching at the Cape and Madras, the calculations hold out every prospect 
of her reaching Calcutta within two months from the time of her leaving Ports- 
mouth. 

The projectors having made these prelinunary arrangements, and thereby 
given tnc best possible evidence of the confidence they placccl in the success of 
their undertaking, proceeded to submit their plans and statements to several of 
the houses of agency immediately interested in the trade to India, and to invite 
their co-operation. A meeting was, in consequence, held, which was attended 
by several of the principal East India houses and others, who expressed their 
most anxious desire to encourage the undertaking. It was, therefore, resolved 
to divide the vessel into shares of 500/. each, the projectors guaranteeing to hold 
all subscribers free from any responsibility, as far as regards this vessel, beyond 
the amount of tlieir respective shares. 

A committee has since been formed of the undermentioned subscribers, to 
arrange all matters respecting the outfit and general management of this ship, in 
concert with the original projectors. — Mr. Cockerell, for Cockerell, Trail, and 
Co. Mr. Crawford, for Bazett, Farqubar, Crawford, and Co. Mr. Fletcher, 
for Fletcher, Alexander, and Co. Mr. Palmer, for Palmers, Mackillop, and Co. 
Capt. Lochiier. Mr.R. 1. Saunders. Mr. Walker. 

The agency business in England to be conducted by Mr. R. I. Saunders. Messrs. 
Everett, Walker, and Co. to be the bankers. This vessel is to be registered in the 
names of such parties as the committee approve of, and to be held in trust for the 
subscribers. Upon the termination of the first voyage it will be optional for the 
majority of subscribers, either in number or value, to require the concern to he 
closed, so far as regards their interest. 

To this the following circular has been appended, explanatory of the future 
views of the projectors. We need hardly add ll»at we wish Uieir undcrt;iking 
every possible success. 

Tn forwarding you the accompanying explanation of the system on which the 
Eiiterprize is managed, and for wliich vessel alone the within*named committoi’ 
have taken upon theinsehes the trouble of superintending, the projectors beg to 
to add, that in the event of tlic successor this trial, they contemplate the fonuatiou 
of a regular communication with India, by means of stcara-vesseU, conducted ou 
a similar system, which will require a capital of 200,000/. 

The projectors propose to offer to every subscriber of a 500/. share in the pre- 
sent veisel, the refusal of five shares in the whole establishment ; and it is farther 
intended to reserve 100 shares for the British residents in India; an attention 
which is due to them, on account of the interest they have evinced, and the libe- 
rality with which they have come forward to promote this undertaking. 

It is hoped' that the great national benefit likely to accrue from a more speedy 
communication with our Oriental possessions, if successful, and the little loss 
that can arise under the most unfavourable circumstances, will induce the mer- 
chants of London to come forward in support of this measure, with the same 
spirit that has animated tiiose of Calcutta. 

Any fai*ther information that is required may be obtained from Mr. R. I. Saun- 
ders, Agent, South Sea House, Broad-street. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

On Friday, the 1 1th of Fcbi*n^ry, a 
Special General Court of Ihoprietois 
was held at the India House. 

The Chairman took his seat at 12 
o’clock. 

Tlic Clerk, having read the iniinites 
of ll>c procecdiiitfs of the last Court, 

'Fhe Chairman rose and said, that 
the Court had been made special njwn 
the re<juisition Of nine Proprietors to 
lake into consideration eeriain pa- 
pers relating to certain pee«miary trans- 
actions of iMessrs. W. Palmer and Co. 
witii the Government of his Hrghness thc 
Nizam at Hyderabad, lie then desired 
the Clerk to read the nspiisition. 

'riie reiiuisition was accordingly read. 
It was as follows : 


To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, aiirt 
Court of Dhectors of the KaatlndiaCom- 
pany. 

London, Jan. .'ll, IH25. 

fJentlemen,— We,thc undormgned Proprietor 
ol East India Stock, btMiit; duly (tnalilied, do 
hereby reipic^l that you will summon aCouilol 
Proprietors at as early a period as may be con- 
venient, for the purpose oflakiug jntocoiiMder- 
ation the Hyderabad Papers now hctoie the 
I’loprictors, as far as they lespccl the eoiiduct 
ot the Must Noble the I\1hi'(|(us ol 
UiJi eruor-Geiieral of India. 

JdSKPH IIUMl':, 

THUS. MURDOCH, 

K, RICKARDS, 

JAMES SHAM\ 
DOUGJAS KINNAIRD, 
H.ANDLE JACKSON, 
WM. CURTIS, 

J. DOYLK, 

ALEX. JOHNSTON. 


The Hon. D. Kinnaird had risen for 
the puiiiose of addressing tlie Court, 
WhCH 

Mr. Freshi-ikld rose and .said -I am 
sure that the hoii. Member will forgive 
me for interruptiug him, when he learns, 
that the tpiestion which 1 am going to 
put to Hie Chairman, i.s calcuhted to fa- 
eilitate rather than to interfere with the 
object which he professes to have in 
view. I am unable to .state it as a fact, 
hut I have heard it mentioned as matter 
of rumour, that there is another pajier, 
quite distinct from those already printed, 
which would throw a very material light 
upon these transactions. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird here interrupted the 
s^peaker and said, I ihink the hoii. 
Gentleman had better hear the proposi- 
tion I am going to make, before he sub- 
tbe"^ ^n^estiou to the consideration of 

Mr.FRESHFiELD.— I rise,Mr.Chairman, 
to a.<tk a question which I conceive to be 
very material to the discussion on 


which wc arc going to enter. If it he an 
improper question, it will he your duty 
to stop me IN limine ; if itlieapm- 
})er question, it will be for you and the 
Court to dcterniiue whether I am enti- 
tled to have it answered. I have heard, 
among many other nimours which arc 
now abroad, tluat the Court of Di- 
rectors have Ihofight it necessary to 
take the opinion «)f the highest law otfi- 
cei s re.snecling iho traiLsactions of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co. with the Nizam's 
Government at Hyderabad. If the Court ' 
of Directors have the opinions which 
they received from those learned person- 
ages, I think, that as we arc novv met 
to eoii.sidcr how far the ManiUis of 
Hastings i.s ml.xetl up witli those ti ans- 
aetions, we are likety to receive some 
information on the subject by a commii- 
niintion of their contents. 1 am unable 
to state cither the particulars or the 
dates of the papers to which I allude ; 
hnt if those papers throw any blame 
either upon Mr. Adam, or upon the 
Mar(|uis of Ha.stiiig8, and if they arc 
likely to lead to any comparison be- 
tween the merits of Mr. Adam and tliosc 
of the lllustiion.s Marquis, I think it ne- 
cessary to .state tliat the friends of Mr. 
Adam arc now in (.’oiirt ready to meet 
any charge.s that may be made amiiH.st 
either Ins character or conduct, (Hear). 
If tho.se papers do not enter into such 
comparison as I have just mentioned, 
ami the Gentlemen on the other side arc 
not inclined to promote discussion on 
the merits of Mr. Adam, I allow that 
tliey are 1 »*.hs material than T am at pre- 
sent inclined to coiwider them., If, how- 
ever, that wiiich was a (luestion some 
time ago, should again become a ques- 
tion to-day, shall we not be narrowing 
the dehateable ground by calling for 
tho.'je papers which are calculated to 
settle our opinions upon any disputed 
points ? I therefore ask you, Mr. Cliair- 
inan, whether any opinions have been 
taken by the Court of Directors of the 
law officers of the Cmwn which are not in 
this volume, and if they have been taken, 
whether they can be produced upon this 
occasion ? I ask the question, not for 
my own private information, hut for that 
ot the Com-t of Proprietors, who arc en- 
titled to have laid before them all the pa- 
pers which are calculated to thiow light 
on this important subject. 

'Fhe Chairman.— My duty certainly 
is to answer the question of the hon. 
Proprietor, and 1 have no difficulty in 
giving him an answer to it in the affirma- 
tive. The Court of Directors have un- 
doubtedly taken the opinions of the law 
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-rowii on certain points a- 

hout which they entertained considerable 
doubt. These opinions are now in our 
keeping j and it is for the Court of Pro- 
prietors to say, whether they will or will 
not have them read on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr, flAttDLE Jackson.— I wish to be 
informed by the hoti. Member whether 
tlie papers he alludes to are distinct from 
jthosc which have been printed by oriler 
of the Court of Proprietons. If they are 
not distinct pajiers, they are already be- 
fore u.s in the volume 1 now hold in niy 
hand, though they have by some accident 
escaped the aoliceof thehon. Proprietor ; 
if they are di.stinct papers, [ would ask 
whether it is right that naiiers which have 
not be^in printed, a ml wiiich have not even 
been called for, sliould be suddenly put 
upon us, without any previous notice, for 
our con.suleration? 

Mr.FRE.snFiELD.-l am sorry to see that 
I have uotmade my.self di.'-iinetly under- 
stood. I admit that I should h.ue been 
guilty of a want of candour, liad I called 
for opinions wliich are not to he found 
in this volume, without ai)prisiug the 
Court of Directors that I liad heard of 
their existence. Ipve, hovve\er, notice to 
the Chairman ot my intention of putting 
tills question to him. It is now mlmitted 
that these opinions are in exl'^tence, and 
as they may be important to the hon. 
Member as well as to iny.'sclf, I shall now 
move that they be read to the Court. 

Mr. Hume,— I think that the Court of 
Proprietors ought to be made ac(|uainted 
with the substance of the ohservalioiis 
contaiiiedin thc.se oninums, though, judg- 
ing from the leinai Ks ot the hon. Pio- 
])rietor, 1 must say that it is yet doubtful 
(ui what subject those opinions were 
tajvcii. It is insinuated that thc.se papers 
may relate to accusations brought eidier 
against the Marquis of ‘Ha.«tings, or 
a aiiist Mr. Adam, I f that be so, it is 
ouly rigiit that these pajicrs slicmld be 
forthwith produced^ though they inuy not 
perhaps be wanted iii the present di^^cus- 
sion. If I understand the motion of luy 
hon. Friend near me rightly, it doc.s not 
relate in the slightest degree to Mr. 
Adam, but is confiued to tiiis simple 
micstion— how far is the Marquis of 
Hiuitlngs implicated in these transac- 
tions at Hyaerabad ? Still 1 ran have 
no objection to the nrutiuctioii of the 
ppinions for which tiie hon. Member 
IS n.sking. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird, addressing hini-self 
to Mr. Krc.shlicld— What opinions ? State 
what it is you wish to have reiul. 

The Chairman.— Do I nndei>tand 
rightly, in supposing that a motion lia.s 
Jjeen made and seconded tliat these opi- 
nionx should he read ^ 'I’hey certainly 
are notin the minted volume, nor ha\c 
they any relation whatsoever to Mr. 

^ Adam, or any of his colleagues in office. 


Mr. Fresiifield.— Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not persist in my motion. 

The motion was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

The Hon. D. Kinnaird.— I trust that 
the hon. Member whohas jurt sat down 
will not conceive that I have been dc- 
ficieuf in respect to him, bccau.se 1 have 
made no remark upon the observations 
which have just fiillen from him; but 
tlie truth is— and I speak it w ith tlie ut- 
ino.stgood faitli— that 1 did not fully coin- 
nrehend ids object. ITie object, however, 
Mr. Cliairman, which 1 have this day in 
view, is plain and intelligible, and can be 
made known to you without my occupy- 
ing mueb of vour time and attention. Ii 
is in tlie recollection of tlie Court, tliat, 
inoie than eleven mouths ago, certain pa- 
pers were called for by the Court ol Fro- 
nrietor.s on the motion of an independent 
^lemher of it (Mr. .1. Smith), who stat- 
ed that lie wished all paper.s relating to 
the pioceedlngs of Mes.srs. W. Faliiicr 
and ('o. with the Nizam’s Goveniniei't, 
at Hyderabad to be printed, in order to 
reiuoie doubts wdiidi existed in his mind 
as to the jiart which the Marijuis of Has- 
tings had taken in them, 'rnc.se papers 
were accordingly granted; a.s were u’mi, 
on a liirther discii.s.sion, all other docii- 
inent.s relutiiig to the tulmimstration of 
the noble Maiquis. The reouKsition on 
which you arc now as.sem])led, and to 
which my name is appended as a subscri- 
ber calls upon you to consider not the pa- 
pers which iclaie to the general conduct 
of the noble Marquis in the (loierimioiit 
of India, but tliat jiaitof them sNhich re- 
lates to Me.ssrs.W. Palmer and Co.’.s ne- 
goeiatious with the Nizam’s (joveriiineiit, 
and the .share whim the noble Marqni.s 
had in them. I shall explain, in the 
coui>e of my athlrcss to you, my rea-soii 
for coiiliiiiiig myself to the latter papers, 
and for not eulering upon the other pa- 
pers, v.hieli involve in them more exten- 
sile considerations, and which Oil) brace 
the enormous held of an admiuist ration 
of eight years over the whole of our con- 
tinental |)os.sf ssious in India. It was for 
the spccitie pnrpn.''e of contradicting or 
eoiihrmiiig the ru]iioui.s in exi.stence, 
tliat the hon. Proprietor, to whom 1 have 
before alluded, came forward with Ids 
motion ; and it is for the same piirpp.''e 
that 1 now take the llbeity of trespa^siI)g 
for a few moments upon your consider - 
atiou. 'riie point wlilch the hon. Pio- 
priotor \\i>hed to estal)li.sli, is one to 
which I attach the utmost importance, 
because itiiivolvcH the Integrity of a pub- 
lic servant, who has hitherto been as free 
fiom leproach as he has been from fear, 
who has received more than once your 
nnaninious thanks, and who has ren- 
dered you and his country services of in- 
calculable value, (Hear, hear, hearj. it 
becomes, tbereforu, highly essential to 
this C’outt to show that its favourable 
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omulon ha» not’ been bestowed upon an 
unworthy object \ and to pvove to the 
world, that the individual whom it has 
tfracea with repeated marks of its esteem, 
has neither sullied the purity of his pri- 
vate character, nor lAisapplied the func- 
tions of his public situation. This is a 
eousideration which, 1 am sure will 
liAve Its due eiliEict U|)on the mind oi every 
Gentleniau who now hears me ; and if 
any thina be wanted to increase that ef- 
fect, it will be supplied by the recollection 
that to any man who is intiuenced by a 
noble spirit of ambition, an unsullied 
chaiacter is deai'cr than any other pos- 
iicssion which fortune can be&tow, (Hear, 
liear, hear.) It i? iiovvsoine months since 
these documents were first placed In 
joiir hands for the purpose of enabling 
juu to satisfy yourselves as to the cor- 
rectness of the rumours and I use the 
word emphatically, for 1 haie found no- 
thing yet hut rumours, which liave breii 
sedulously propagated against tlie noble 
Marquis. Those rumour.s^ however, are 
of a nature so grave and iinportiuit tliat 
I am sure, that whether you look upon 
them as men or as proprietors of East 
India J^tock, you will be of opinion that 
it is not a wa.ste of your time to attempt 
eithci to establish their tnitli or to de- 
lect their falsehood. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

It is now, I repeat, eleven months since 
thc.se papers were first culled for ; and I 
confe.ss to you that I have refrained from 
calling upon this Court to come to a con- 
clusion upon them caiTier than at this, 
the twelfth hour, from no other rea- 
son than that I thought it due to 
tlie noble Marquis, wliose conduct 
ean bear the stricte.st exaniinatiou, 
thci: no precipitate vote should be 
|ias.se(l upon it } and that I considered it 
better for hi.s fame and character, that 
hi.s feelings shouM be kept upon the rack 
for a few niontLs, than be restored to calm 
and tranquillity, by a tush, hasty, ‘•. d ill- 
cuu.sidered decision. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

1 shall lament it .sincerely if any (n iitlc- 
maii .shall think that 1 iiave brought on 
Ibis dl.scussiou a single day too early, be- 
cause I am sure that the more time i.s 
granted to the examination of the noble 
Marquis’s deims on our respect, the more 
decided will be our eouvictions in his fa- 
vour. (Hear, hear.) 1 hope too that I 
.''hall be forgiven by the hon. Proprietor 
wlio first stared this question, for taking 
It out of his hands. I can assure him, that 
in doing so I meau him no disrespect. I 
feel that I owe him an apology, and I 
now, lender it, for interfering with amo- 
Uon which it was perhaps lii.s iuiention 
to have pri^beuted to your notice, fllear.) 
1 have uo speech to make— no observa- 
tious to ofler to you, uimn the mass of pa- 
pers which are jiow before you ; Urust 
tliat you have- all made j ourselves ac- 
yuamted with their contents : they were 
pnuted with tbatobject, and are of .such a 


nature mi to be within the scope of every 
man’s understanding. 1 shall merely pro- 
pose to you a resolution which 1 think 
those papers justify, and whi( li I antici- 
pate you will recefve with thorough una- 
nimity. 

The resplution is in these words 
That this Court havini; tnkc'ii into rousidm- 
tiou that pait ot the Papers whirh ve'atcd to 
the*cundii(t of the Mukiius of llaalinKS, re- 
HpcctmR the tian.snctions of Mes.'.rs. Puiiuer and 
Co. with Iho Government of the Nizam, were of 
opimon, that it contained notlongtliat tended to 
aflect the poisonal character, honour, orinte* 
grity, of the Noble Manpiis. 

IJetbre 1 put this motion into your 
hands, Mr. Chairman, I will again re- 
peat that 1 confine myself to thu distinct, 
intelligible jiroposltloii which it contains 
—that I enter not into any detailed view 
of the noble Mar«pii.s’.s general adminis- 
tration of India— that 1 1 cstnict mY.s«;lf to 
tlic Hjilciubad papers alone— atm that I 
aU^iaiu from all faitlicr remarks in ile- 
teiKcof theconchbioii I havcdi'awai from 
them ; becau.se I think that no illustration 
of it, by so hiimhle an Individual a.s my- 
self, is nece.>saiy to stieiigthen the cau.'jc, 
of which 1 have appeal cd thi.s day the ad- 
vocate. (U(*ar, hear, hear.) 

.Sir Alexandkh Johnson seconded the 
motion. 

T’hc C’liAiuM VN.— i shall nrcmi.''e the 
few lemarks 1 hive to adclres.s to the 
Court, by .stating my satisfaction at the 
tempeiate maimer in which the hoii. I’ro- 
prietor ha.s brought forward his motion, 
and by expre.sshig my hopes, that, if I 
cannot arrive at the same conclusion at 
which he has done, he will give me cre- 
dit for a hearty desire to do full iiistiee to 
tlie tharacler of tlie xMarqitis of Hastiugs, 
(Hear, liear.) 1 hope that 1 am a.s little 
inclined as the bun. Proprietor himself 
to do any thing which can give couiito- 
nance to thv : ...i.onrs or Ciiluiniiigs which 
may be in cu'culaliou against that illins- 
ti iou.s individual. Indeed , there ai’C Gen- 
tlemen whom 1 now have in my eye, who 
know- ♦'•at 1 have C-me every t.hi'ig »n my 
power, HI aiiutKr place, •') di..i<jiinte- 
naiiee and confound then*. (Hear.) The 
quc.stion, however, now bifore us, is not 
whether the Manpiia of lliu-tings has 
been unjn.stly calmnnlated and abused, 
but whether the Hyderabad desputclies 
bear out the jiropositiou of the hon. 
Clover? (Hear.) i am obliged to state 
that, in my opinioii, they do not. (Hear, 
hear.) 'llie word.s of the motion appear 
to me of too large eapaciiy ; lor, Ihuugh 
iijwn consideration ol all tuetiau.sactiou.s 
of Me.ssr.s. W. Palmer and C'u. with the 
Nizam’s Govei niijent at Hyderabad, I ac- 
quit the noble Maruuis of all corrupt and 
improper mutive.s, I cannot, on the other 
hand, go so far a.s to say that bis personal 
character i.s not at all affected by them. 
{ Hear, hear.) I camiot .separate the cha- 
racter of the Governor-General of India 
from the personal cban'vcter of the Mar- 
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q[uiK of Hastings. 1 consider them as in- 
timately blended with each other ; and I 
look upon every thing which affects the 
one iimiriously, as equally detritneutal to 
the other. I feel luyseli bound to state 
that, in my opinion, the noble Marquis 
has compromised his character Iw the 
proceedings at Hydei-abad; but I feel 
myself at the same time bound in can- 
dour to tepeat, tliat though I blame his 
conduct, 1 acquit him of all corrupt and 
interested motives. (Hear, hear.) Though 
1 cannot go the full length of the hoii. 
Proprietor’s inotiuii, 1 .'lUi still re.idy to 
give the noble Mimiuis the full benefit of 
a public ac(iuittal on the points I have 
mentioned ; and witli that view I have 
drawn up an amendment, wiiich I shall 
submit to your earnest consideration. I n 
that aipeudment, 1 have thought it right 
to make some allusion to the proceedings 
which the Court of Directors feit itself 
Inmnd to take, in reference to this sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear.) We have been placed, 
.a.s the Court of Proj»iietors must have 
ob.scrvcd, in a mo.st delicate and painful 
sitnatinii. (Hear, hear.) These papers, 
which have been printed ami in your 
hands for the last eleven months, will 
have informed you of the conduct we 
felt it our duty to pursue; and on the 
judgnieiit you foj-m legaiding it, from the 
facte contained in the papers, must we 
receive your approbation or vourceiisure. 
(Hear.) Was it to be .suppo.sed, that with 
all the information which we, the Direet- 
ors, had before us, we eould baie ab- 
stained from forming an opinion upon 
these transactions.^ The very uatli you 
imiKise upon us cominds us to form, and, 
when necessary, to express, an opinion 
iH>on the conduct of every one of your 
servante ; and I do not expect to be told, 
that we, who are bound to attend to the 
proceedings of the humblest amongst 
them, are to be less watchful over the 

f roceedings of the more exalted. (Hear.) 
n the present instance, we had to deal 
with a i>er.sonagc of the highe>t rank ; 
were we, mi that accoiiiit, to look over in 
him that which we should not liaie al- 
lowed to pass without remark in a meaner 
individual (Hear, hear.) If we had 
done so, should we have acted justly to 
you, or honourably to ourselves ? (Hear.) 
If the cjiaracter ot the noble Marquis he 
dear to him and to his friends, let it not 
l)e forgotten that our character is also 
dear to us and to oiu' friends. (Hear.) If 
the character of the noble Marquis be the 
property of the Company, so too is the 
character of all my colleagues around 
me ; and 1 trust that I shall not be con- 
sidered as exhibiting any improper va- 
nity, wbeq 1 say that, humble as 1 am, I 
looK upon my character as property in 
yonr liatw^s. (R«ac, hear.) There have 
been more mdin(|uals than one in the 
chair w'hlch 1 now fill, since tliese trans • 
actions attracted the attention of the 


Court of Directors. I ask you, whether 
their characters are not implicated in the 
decision of this day ? For five yeai s, the 
Coiyt of Diroctors have entertained one 
consistent opinion with regard to these 
transactions, and 1 therefore trust tliat 
you will not separate, this day, without 
giving to their opinion the sanction of 
your approbation. I hope that you will 
approve of the despatches we sent out to 
India, and show us, by your deebsiou to- 
day, that wc arc .still m posses, sion of 
your regard and confidence. (Hear, hear.) 
With these ob.servations 1 shall leave the 
micstioii in your hands, and shall con- 
clude by moving the following amend- 
ment : 

That all the worils in the original motion 
after the wont that ” be left out, and the fol- 
lowing iiiseiteil m their stead : — That this Court 
having taken into its serions consideration the 
Papers whicli it ordered to he printed, on the ikl 
Mai eh last, relative to eeitain jiecuniary trnri- 
satiioius of Messrs. tV. Palmer and t'o. with the 
(lovernnient of his Highness the Nizam, is of 
opuiion that there is contained in them nu 
roinifls for imputing any corrupt motive to the 
Iniqivs of Hastings, or to any Member ot the 
Itengal Hovel nmeiit. At the same time the 
t’ourt feels itself called upon to record its ap- 
proval ol the despatches sent by the Coiiif ot 
Directors to the Bengal Government, under the 
dates of the 24th of May, IH2(), of tlie VHth of 
Nov. 1821, of the 9th of April, 1823, and of the 
2l8tofJan 1824. 

Sir (i. UoHiNsox.— 1 ri.«!C to .second tlio 
ainciHlineut of my lion. hVicml, and in so 
doing, I wish to be considered as .speak- 
ing only as an indh idual jiroprietor. 
When the.se papers were originally called 
for, it was with a profes.sed and definite 
object. It was moved, and on the ques- 
tion re.solved, that “ there be laid before 
tliis Court, all correspondence and other 
documents to be found in the public re- 
cords of the Company, which regard the 
administration ot the Marquis of Has- 
ting.s, which may euablethe Court to judge 
of the propriety of entertaining the ques- 
tion ot farther remuneration to the late 
Governor- (it neral." '^Thatwas the object 
for which the.se papers were originally 
demanded ; and sucli being the ca.se, I 
cannot help expressing my opinion, that 
the Court of Directors is not foirlv dealt 
by, unless the whole question vybicli that 
re.st)lutiou opens i.s taKen into your eou- 
sideratioii. (Hear, hear.) WitM’egard to 
the distinct and separate question, which 
ha.s been brought before you by the hou. 
Proprietor, I can appeal to tho.se who 
have heard roe express my sentiments 
elsewhere, whether it is not impossmlc 
for any individual to agree with ram 
more cordially than I do uj)on thisj^int 
— that the character of tne* Marquis oi 
Hastings is quite free from a)l imputa- 
tion, as a participator in ajuy improper 
emoluments derived from the iheasures 
now under discussion? (Hear, hear, 
hear.) I wish that to be distinctly under- 
sWodf as my sincere opinion; 
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bear.) I wish it to be as notorious as 
possible, that no man holds the character 
of the noble Marouis in greater regard 
than I do. (Hear, near.) Hut after stat* 
iog thus much, I feel myself bound to 
savt that haring been placed in a situa* 
tion which necessarily rendered me ac- 
quainted with these transactions when 
tWy first caught the attentiun of the 
Directors, I have followed their progress 
to the present period with great and pain- 
ful anxiety. (Hear, hear.) 1 have taken 
;i8 much pains to make myself master of 
these transactions as I jmssibly could ; 
and 1 should be wanting in that candour, 
which 1 feel to be due to the Company, 
and in that regard to my character, 
which I feel myself called upon to sup- 
port, if I did not as.sigii freely, and with- 
out any reserve, my reasons for differing 
from the motion of the hon. Proprietor. 
My reasons, then, for differing fiom him, 
are shortly these: that I see, iu these 
transactions, a departure from the sound 
piinciple.s of go<Nl government, and a 
violation of the rules laid down by the 
Legislature for the administration of our 
(luminions in India. (Hear, hear.) And 
that I see in his motion a positive cen- 
sure of the policy piusued by the Court 
of Director.s during their continuance. 
On account of all these circumstances, i 
feel it my duty to second the amend- 
incut. 

Mr. John SmitH; M. P.— I confess, 
Mr. Chairman, that I feel very consider- 
able cinbarrassiuent, in cousecpieuce of 
the amendment which has just been 
proposed j and I feel the more embar- 
las.smcnt^ because nothing can come fixnn 
that Chair, which you now so worthily 
fill, that is not entitled to my sincerest 
icspect, both from personal regard to you 
and from a sense Of what is due to your 
<kllicc. I have had the pleasure, Sir, of 
being acquainted with yon now for a long 
serie.s of years, both in public audio private 
life, and I have therefore no less confi- 
dence in the goodness of your intentions 
than I have in the force and excellence 
nf your talents. (Hear.) I am, in conse- 
quence, at all times reluctant to differ 
from you ; but on the present occa.sion, 
after cqnslrfering'the question in every 
jiqssible light, I do not see how I can, in 
[airnes.s,i8upportyibftramdndment.(Hear, 
war, hear.) I have wadetl through all 
thwe papers^ voluminous as they are, 
and I never in my life performed a more 
uisagreeablb Arid painful task. 1 have 
takra various. vietVs Of them : but not- 
jvithstandihg all the views f hjive taken, 
have never been al^le to find one, which 
J'^uld lead hie''to suppose that the illus- 
ti ions indlvldukli venose conduct we are 
now canvMslnrf,’Ity departed from the 
fules of honour' and mtegiity. (Hear, 
hear.) 'ITiere are; howevei*, points in 
these proceedings of which I highly dis- 
approve, 1 have always been of opinion 


that this species of ncgociation with the 
native princes of India was the besetting 
sill of Hriiish subjects in the Kast j (Hear, 
hear;) and was more pregnant with dan- 
ger to the eventual security ofour interests 
than any other evil whatsoever ; (Hear, 
hear ;) yet here is a nobleman mixed up 
with them, who is equally distinniished 
by his talents and his rank, wlio has fill- 
ed the highest situation in the couuti^ 
with honour to him.self, and benefit to 
those subjected to his .sway ; and who by 
his military talents, aided by the officers 
who were placed under him, and whom 
his good judgment led him to select, has 
accolupli^hea more for England in India 
than perhaps any of* the great men who 
have ever })receded him. (Hear, hear.) 
Under this state of things, a question is 
put to me plainly and without any reserve, 
“ Is this Govenior-General, so in%ch es- 
teemed and so generally cstegiped, a man 
of honour, or is he not ? ” In candour, if 
.such a question is put to me, I am bound 
to answer it decidedly, either one way or 
the other. (Hear, hear.) Now, though 
your amendment admits the integrity of 
the noble Marquis, though it acknow^ 
ledges the purity of liis general conduct, 
though it acipiits him or all mean, inte- 
rested and corrupt motives, still there 
are ex|)re.‘'Sions in it which make some 
doubt ius to thesiiiceriw of your admls- 
sion.s. (Hear, hear.) Ido not medn to 
fiml fault with the policy whi^h the Di- 
rectors thought themselves called upon 
to pursue. 'I'here arc, undoubtedly, 
parts of the proceedings which every 
man must regret and lament; but, not- 
withstanding that circuni.stance, there is 
not a single action of the noble Marqnii 
in them vvliieh ought to embitter, by it,s 
recollection, the last moments of the ex^ 
i.stenee of the man who had secured to 
England the dominion of India. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 1 regret his want of firin- 
ue.ss on one or two occasions, and his 
want of judgment upon others ; but 
when it i.s put to me,— “ Aye or No,— -is 
he a man of honour and integrity or is he 
not? " — (for, a.s 1 understand the motion, 
tliat is the point to be determined by it) 
— I am bound to say that I see nothing in 
the whole of this voluminous mass of 
evidence which can enable me to say that 
in my opinion the Marquis of Hastings 
has forfeited his character as a man of 
honour and integrity, (HcarJ ^Fhere is a 
way, it is true, to get out of tlic difficulty 
of an.sweriiig this query suggested by the 
ainendiuent ; but i must own that it is 
so like a go-bye to the main que-itloa that 
I can scarcely consider it either fair or 
equitable. (Hear, hear.) Under these 
circumstances, and with the view I take 
of them, I feel mj'sclf called upon to vote 
in favour of the original motion, a.ssuring 
you at the same lime, Mr. Chairman, that 
not only from the regard which 1 feel for 
you individually, but also from the res|)ect 
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which I feel in gentml for the Court of 
Directors, (o) I regret exceedingly that 
I cannot bring myself to acquiesce in your 
amendment. (Hoar, hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoYND£H.— In rising to address 
you, Mr. Chaiiman, upon this oa*asion, 
I am bound at the very outset to make no 
small claim upon your indulgent hearing. 
For a tense of duty compels me to go 
much deeper into this question than any 
of the hoii. Proprietors have gone who 
have hitherto addressed you. 1 shall 
endcavxMir, Mr. Chairman, to . . . 

Mr. Impey,— I rise to a point of order, 
and in stating it, I assure the hoii. Pro- 
prietor who IS in possession of the Court, 
that I will not detain him long. The 
hon. Proprietor has stated that it is his 
intention to travel fuither into this 
question than any of the hon: Gentlemen 
who have preceded him. Now, it ap- 
peal's to me, that if we should go deeper 
than we have already gone into this 
question, the discussion must evidently 
lead to very painful feelings in the mind, 
not only ot the Marquis of Hastings, but 
also of many very meritorious iiidividunls, 
who are now acting as servants of the 
Company in Iwlia (/>). (Hear, hear, 
hearj. There is one point, and one 
point onlv, on which the whole course 
of this dc.iate naturally depends. That 
point is, that there is nothing in the 
jiaiiei-s before the Court which would 
justify it in imputing corrupt motives to 
the noble Marquis who recently filled 
the office of Governor-General of Imlia. 
(Hear) . That proposition has only been 
put ill different words by the hon. I^ro- 
uoscr of the original motion, and by the 
non. Proposer of the ameiulmeiit upon 
it. The hon. Proprietor who made 
tlie original motion says, that there is 
nothing in these papers which can ini- 


(a) This lntennlxtui*eof personal compliment 
with reasoning on a question of public policy, 
addressed, too, directly to the in<liThUiai.spi.tiH- 
«d. is quite unworthy of a grave as.«inbi) : but 
what 18 worse, Mr. Smith, Uie professed fnend 
of liberal opinions, eulogizing a public bo-ly ef 
men wholiavo publicly derlared that the Uo. 
vernment in India is an absolute despotism, 
and, while they hold it, always shall remain so, 
—Is a mrlanclioly, if not a levolting picture. 
Mr. Smith has justaspubliclypraisedtbe efiurts 
of the Free Press in India wlncn these Directors 
have destroyed. How docs he reconcile these 
oontradlctions ^ 

' ( 6 ) It wnwld be worth ascertalnhig whether 
Mr. Impeyounld open lii.i lips without uttering 
a fallacy. All discussions on points of churaoler 
mmsl giyO vainfnl feelings to the censured indi- 
viduals. But are, these di.scnssions, iherefore, 
not to lake plafce at all ? Verily, these lawyers 
have inteilcets peculiar to their profession. 
One karitfd Judge is reported to have said, 
that any expression which gave any iwhi to 
any individual, at any time or plaw, was a 
libel.*' Mr. Impey says, in ell'ect, that “ any 
disenssion which cnnld give pain to any indivi- 
danl, at any time or place, ought not to be pro- 
ceeded in.'* It is difflcnlt to say which of the 
t'.vo dogmai U the most abiwnl. 


peach the personal character or integrity 
of the Alarqais of Hastinga. 1 know not 
what the hon. Proprietor meana by 
these words, if it be not ... . ' 

Mr. D. Kinnaiud. — (InternqitingMr, 
Impey) I mean that there is notliing to 
affect the personal chai’acter of the noble 
Marquis as a. man of honour. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Imfey.— E xactly so. There is 
nothing, says tlie hon. Proprietor, to 
impeach the noble Marouis as a man of 
honour. I say so too. (Hear, hear.) 'Gie 
Court of Directors say so too. (Hear, 
hear.) Even the amciulnient, which our 
Chairman has moved, declares that.thcrc 
is nothing in these papers which can 
lead the Court to impute corrapt mo- 
tives to the noble Mari^uis. Why, this i.s 
the very admission which the hon. Pro- 
prietor calls on the Cqurt to make, 
couched, it is true, in diflfercut words, 
and vaiying (c) in the manner of 
putting the ijnestion. Person and charac- 
ter appear to me to be almost synonymous 
terms. They are both terms taken from 
the stage. The characters of a piece are 
the flmmutis persona- j and I am con- 
vinced that every per.soii who veflecte . . . 

The CHAiHMAN. — I am sorry to inter- 
rupt iny hon. Friend : but I am sure that 
u|)ou a moment’s renection he will see 
that at present he is decidedly out of 
order. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Impey.— [ f the observations I have 
been making do not appear to be made 
for an purpose, I shall sit down 
witliout adding another syllable, (rf) 

Mr. PoYNDER,— I do not complain of 
the intermiition I have just received from 
the hon. Director; on the contrary, I 
thank him for his suggestions, since all 
the difficulties, which 1 feel in approach- 
ing to this discussion, will vanish imme- 
diately on the withdrawal of the original 
motion. If that motion be persisted iu 
by ilie hon. Proprietor who brought it 
forward, I must tie permitted to state tjifi 
grounds, and at .some length too, ujioii 
which I dissent from it, andam compelled 
to .support the amendment. Does tlie 
hon. Proprietor consent to withdraw 
his motion 

Mr. 1). Kinkaird intimated by a nod 
that he did not. 

Mr l*OYM)ER. — Well then, if things 


(c) A variation so groat os to involve a cot- 
tradlction : for U »avs, as it now stand*,— We 
approve entirely of tbe oharacter of Lord Has- 
tings : newilbeless, we approve alio of those 
who differed from him in all htfpriiccedings: 
and we equally approve of ail the aevf ratayn- 
suras conveyed to bolIi.inoaraagryletmae»> 
at differont periods to them in Ii^ia ! . 

(rf) If Mr. Impey would nudte this rdnlutiDn 

a permanent rule of action, he wonlAact wisely- 
however, ia a standard, by which 
would never do to Judge of tbinga either awa 
or done at the India House. Tried by such a 
test, the whole fabric, with all the corrnptionB 
it contains, would tumble to tbe ground. 
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must go on, I must, however reluctantly, 
filter at large upon the whole subjects, 
and state iny reasons for the vote which 
i am compelled this day to give. And 
though my reasons will occupy a much 
longer time thau those of the lion. Pro- 
nrietor, who, in point of fact, has given 
you 110 reasons, and only a mnltitiide of 
broad assertions; though I shall be 
obliged to enter much more fully into 
the contents of this enormous volume 
than he vouchsafed to enter, still, I trust, 
that ns I have often listened, sometimes 
with pleasure, and at other times with 
patience, to the speeches of the hoii. 
Proprietor and his friends for two or 
three hours together, they will extend 
to me their patient indulgence whilst I 
tresj)a;^s upon their attention for not 
more than one-sLxth portion of their 
time of speaking. I must now remind 
tlic Court, thar for the services which 
the noble Marquis has rendered the Com- 

t iany he has already received from our 
lauds a grant of 5(i00/. a year. That 
sum, in my ouinion^ was rightly granted 
to the noble Marquis. It was aremuner- 
atiuii which we did wisely in bestowdiig i 
hut when further reinuneration is called 
f(U’ .... 

Mr. Trant and Mr. R. Jackson rose 
simultaneously to a point of order, 
Mr. R. Jackson having sat down, 

Mr. Trant spoke as follows: — I ap- 
peal to you, Mr. Chairman, whether the 
non, Propiietor is not at this moment 
wandering out of the record, (Hear, 
hear.) and entering upon a question 
utterly irrelevant to the present discus- 
sion. Wc are not now met to debate 
ivliPther a further pension ought or 
ought not to be granted to the Marquis 
of Hastings; but simply to rliscus.H 
whether we approve the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings or of the Court of 
Dii-ectors, as it is Drought before us in 
this volume of printed papers. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. PoYNDER.— -I contend that the 
observations 1 have been making are 
strictly in order: 1 contend that they 
are most intimately connected with the 
discussion of this Jay ; I consider it as 
an integral part of this great questioiL 
that the Court of Proprietdl’s should be 
fully Informed of the situation in which 
it is now intended to place them ; and in 
order to afford that lofurmation to the 
Court of Proprietors, I state that after a 
giant of bOOw; a year has been made by 
to the. Marquis of Hastings, it is-^ 
(Order, 

S . Jackson again interrupted the 
by asking the Chairman, whe- 
ittode of discussion was orderly. 
Mr. PovNpEK proceeded.—! hope that 
' shall beumabled, if I am not interrupted, 
w> connect toe argument I am now wisli- 
to .state to the Court with the ques- 
i>uutliatlsbeibreit, i cannot, however, 


refrain from expressing my surprise that 
an hoii. Oeiitlcman, who addresses the 
Court so often and at so great length, 
should so pertinadon.sly refuse to me 
that indulgence which 1 am always 
ready to grant to him. (Hear, hear.) 

I will now proceed to anotlier part of 
this discussion, and waiving for the 
present all iiotiee of our former grant, 
will .... 

Air. R. Jackson again rose to order. 
“ If either the original motion of my 
hou. Friend, or the amendment which 
you, Mr. Chairinnii, have moved iinon 
It, had contained one single sylUulc, 
which could be construed by any mis- 
a)*plicd ingenuity into a cull for money, 

1 admit that the speech of the hou. 
Proprietor would be perfectly in order. 
Rut there is not the shadow of a shade 
of any such proposition before the 
Court. 'I'he present is not a question 
of money. It is a question of much more 
vital importance, both to the noble Mar- 
{luis and to the Court of Proprietors. It 
is a (inestiou of character and of charac- 
ter alone; and being so, I again contend 
that the hoii. Proprietor is out of order.** 

The Chairman declared that Mr. 
Povnder was in order, (c) 

Mr.l*o^ NDER.— I am iiotto be detened 
from .sneaking my opinions, nor diverted 
from the course, of my argumciit by in- 
tcrruptioihs ot this nature. I can assure 
the hou. Proprietor that he will not ad- 
advance hi.s cause in tlie slightest degree 
by thus perpetually calling me to order. 
1 again repeat, that if I caniiot connect 
these observations with the question 
now before you— if 1 cannot show that 
they are in.scparably united with each 
other in the mind of every imsoning 
man, I am willing to be set down, not in- 
deed by the hon. Member, but by the 
('hainnan of this Court. J conceive my- 
self to be strictly in order, when I look to 
the object for which these papers were 
ordered to be printed. They were 
ordeied to be printed, not that w'e might 
di.sciiss luo.sely and indetinitely , and wit h- 
out any .specilic object, the character of 
tlie noble Marquis, but in order that we 
might be enabled to judge, I quote the 
words of the resolution proposed by the 
other side, “of the iwopriety of enter- 
taining the question of further remu- 
neratiem to the Governor- General.’* 
(Loud erics of hear.). Though tltis object 
is not mentioned in the rctmisition on 
which we are now called together, though 
it is carefully withdrawn! fiom the pro- 
position which is now submitted to our 
notice — though not a word has been 
bieathcd regarding it by any of the 
gentlemen who have eulogized the 


(«) Nq doubt; because chaos is order, onq 
discord harmony, when any speaker is advocat- 
ing the views of the Directors, aud in Uieiuon-* 
ner they wish, 
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noble Marquis po highly, it Is clearly the Other parts of the Court.] What I is it a 
object whicl» the motion of this day has ill fair and honest calcufatbn that the 
view (f) and is therefore not to be dis- GovernorGeneralonndiaAnU patronize 
missed from our consideration as an one commercial establishment to the 
Sevan" topic, since it is the issue to detriment of others, because anereoniu 
which, sooner or later, we must iiievita- whom he ^ f 

b^v arrive. (Hear, hear, hear.) I will a junction with it ? Is that the unpar- 
orweed. however, at present to another tiaUty which he is to observe betweeuaU 
So^it, which it is essential should be the subjects entiTisted to his caiq? (g) 
Cht at a very early period of this Such may be the ideas of the bon. Pro- 
under your notice. 1 allude prictois opposite, but 1 have forw^da 

^ ^ veiy ditfereiit notion upon this, subject. 

My Lord, utter stating to SirW.Rumbold 
that the amount of advantage which the 
countenance of Government may bestow 
must be uncertain,— -a statement by 
which he admits that there must at all 
costs be some advantage: He adds, 
that a more distinct advantage willatteud 
the liriii from the discouragement of any 
other British house at Hyderabad. 

Mr.D.KiNNAiRD. — Do not gaible the 
letter, blit read it entire. 

Mr. PoYNDKR.— I am not garbling 
tlic letter, but am shortly stating its con- 
tents. 1 am as incapable of garbling 
any document as tlie hou. Proprietor can 
be, and 1 sliould be foolish indeed to al- 
temj)t so luilair a procedure when the 
whole Court lias the papers before it, and 
would instantly detect and expose me. 
'rite letter 1 have bcfigne said is at /p. 
and to accommodatc’lhp Imiu. Proprietor 
shall be rehd entire ; I Will proceed with it 
from the part at which 1 leftglF. Mvl^rd 


to the connexion of Sir W. Ruiiihold 
with the house of Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co. This is distinctly proved by a para- 
graph contained in a minute ot the 
Governor- General , dated June 1 7th, 1 8'JO, 
which is to be found at p 44. Ihc 
Governor-General says, “ A person, 
in whom I take a very lively concern 
from his having married a ward of mine, 
brought up nearly as if she had been lu^ 
daughter, is a partner in that house. 
That this person is Sir W. Uuiiibuld is 
proved beyound all doubt by a letter from 
the Marquis of Hasting.s to that gentle- 
man, dated 2«tli Nov. 18U, and inserted 
at p. 731 of these papei s. In that letter 

the Mar<tuis of Ha.stiugs says, “ Sir 
Edward Earl is decidedly of opimoii that 
1 should iiothe justified inassentihgto the 
embarking of any part of Hai riot’s tortniic 
in aught but Govcriiineiit seeuiities. 
This I mentioncdtoyouatthetinic,aiid I 

see you look to the direct operation ot 
that principle, but I am not sure 


whether you take into calculation its .s a)s,“ the amount of advantage wl^hthj 
indirect effect. You talk of borrowing eonuteuaiice (d* Chiiernuient 
the sum which you are to advance for a must he iincertam , iw I 


share in the firm’. How can you do that 
without security to pledge ?” '1 ms 1 take 
to be decisive ; but if any further proof 
be wanted upon this head, I will refer 
you to another letter of the Marquis 
of Hastings to Sir W. Hniiibold, dated 


How principally from tho*.^ 
Natives would entertain *^“**^' 
likely to he paid by theii 
men t to an e.stablishmentl 
well ill tlie fa\ our of the 5U| 
here. Perhaps a more 



4ih Jan. 1815, and inserted p. 7.13 of may attend the firm from 

these papers. In that letter my Lord disnmragemcnt to competitio%|yM ^ 

writes; ‘^My dear Sir William, the ac- by any otljer Bntish 

count you nave given of the house of which a similarly profe88«tt*iaiMWP|^, 

Palmer and Co. at Hydcraluul i.s very 

favourable, and certainly the details (j) What’ Mr. P*ynder,if SirlWkwf# 
iustifv votir inclination forgoing to that the city member, hvason in any r 
In nrilpf tti iiisncct thc books. I Cli- v>ty wlablishiDent, will there be 
City in order to Iiispet^ establjabwcnl from this coTnexio^ 

close you a letter to the Lord LiverpcSfbM a consin in anolhef If 

in teims which will ensuie tovou his ^onWUiathOTsederivenoadvantiqfeflr^ 
attention and most earnest good oinces. ^ cunnoxion ? It is impossible to 
The parties speculate that you, being one • " - 

of the finn, will interest me in the welfare 
of the house to a degree which ipay be 
materially beneficial to them.” I pray 
the Court to pay particular attention to 

this last phrase, as also to that which ,:uiuiui;iviiu.rotsiifiuuuiBiiu,.,M«wf.i.v'-;''- 
immediately follows it ; “ It Is a fair and of the East India Company) to ike 

srs'iS.-j'K'.'-isstr, 

otlier gentlemen, echoed back again from 

(/) How can that be clearly the object of a 
mutioD, w hich is not even expi-essed oriiidicaled 
in it ? The words quoted by Mr. Peynder le- 
late to another question, another meeting} and 
another time than the present. 


pro 

universal iiiQueiice .of connexiona nhe these: 
and the case of Sir W. Rymbol^ only oqeol 
a thousand similar ones that cMm be npme<i 
every doy lint we w ill intnmask Mr^ 

Wliat ! is it fair or honert thlUi)WWi*!l 
Parliament of England tbmild 
commercial establubment (the ovsiiirown gm 

Whaf! 

is it fair or honest, fiir Diseotww 
one set of youths, and send them to the gooa 
places in China am] JMffhlfWgwly 
they are sons, to tlie dedi^*metltiO> ntners, wo 
cannot' participate in, these good things, u" 
to * Mr. Poynder, leave your M»ks, and study 
mankind a little closer, to correct your 
lance of life and human naturc. 
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would be granted. It is on the ground 
of the serrice to the Nizam, at the re- 
quest of our Resident, that 1 have con- 
futed to let the good wishes of Govern- 
inent for the prosperity of this drin be 
signilied. No new establishment could 
have such a plea.’* Now upon tliis 
letter, without assigning to the noble 
Marquis any corrupt motive for his con- 
duct, I say there is an avowed system of 
favouritism— an expressed intention of 
putting down all competition with his 
fiwourite’s firra«an undeniable establish- 
ment of a commercial monopoly, not 
only for the productions of the country, 
but for the supply of the ntoney market, 
if 1 must desi^ateplain things by equally 
plain language, {h) (Cries ot hear.) 

Mr. Douglas Kinnaird.— “ laskthe 
hon. Member to read” (we think he said) 
“ the letter to which this is an answer.” 

Mr. PoYNDER.— 'I'he hon. Member will 
cxcu.se me if I do not comply with his 
suggestion. I do not con.sider that letter 
as at all valuing the complexion of the 
case. If the hon. Member thinks that it 
does, he can read it, 1 suppose, for hiin- 
.solf. (Hear.) 

The Chairman.— •-I really am .sorry at 
feeling it necessary to interfere, 'I'his 
Court is extremely full and resjiectable. 
Let us not forfeit our claim to respecta- 
bility by any want of decorum iu our 
debates. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoYNDER— The lion. Proprietor' 
will forgive me, if 1 apply to him the 
language which Juulus atmfied to a more 
distinguish^ personage: ‘Mf his bed 
does not tt hini, it i.s not Iny fault.” 
(Hear, {ttiu a laugh ) It is he who Ims 
made not I, (Hear, hear.) and if 
he is dmtiihed with it, he ought to 
vent his dissatisfaction upon tho.se who 
Iiave excRed k, and not upon those who 
havtf nei^haf had art nor part in giving 
him offoffpe. Having thus proved the 
opnuexicm'Uf Sir W. Rumbold with the 
hbuseo^WHliam Palmer and Co. I shall 
now ttraceed to call your attciiiioii to the 
politMAlktter of the Court of Dircctor.s to 
Qovernment in Bengal, dated 24th 
yjf IB20, and inserted at page (i of these 
|m{8 ; and I call your attention to it for 
^purpose of showing you the manner 
1 q which these transactions of Palmer and 
Co. first attracted the notice and displea- 
sure of the Couit of Directors. The letter, 
to which r refer, Is one of those which 
the ameBdinent caUs upon you to sanc- 
tion with your approbation, audisthere- 
‘Qfe highly deserving of your most seri- 
oift consideration: 

Wentated, (lay the Directors) In a former 
««»patch that we were not awarq of any objcc- 


(*) A commercial monopoly ! How oiren.-iive 
10 the ears of an EaU India Proprietor. A mo- 
nopoly of the money market ! Hear this, ye 
tLiihchilds, fiarings, and Ricardos! Alas ! for 
poor human nature, when such folly as this is 
Jemed wisdom. 

Oriental HmUly Vid, i. 


tion to the countenance which you had, in the 

t ear 18N, authorised the Resident at Hydeia- 
ad to aiford to a British commercial establish- 
ment at that capital. 

In thus expressin< ourselves, we presumed 
that the objects of Messrs. Palmer and Co. were 
completely consi.stent, both with ’ the enact- 
ments of the Lci^islature, and with those views 
of policy to which we have been accustomed to 
require eouformity ou the puit of our Indian 
Governments. 

It appears, however, from the Mt'morial ad- 
dressed to you by that Ann, on the Ji7th of June, 
IHIH, which constituted the ground of your 
proceeding, that besides their business as mer- 
chants, tliey had laige pecnninry dealings with 
the Goveinment of his lliglincss the Nizam, 
which, as you state, would subject them to the 
penalties enacted by. the 37tli Geo. 3. cap. 142. 
sec. 28., unless, by au exerrise of the power 
vested in you by that Act, yon gave your coii- 
seiit and approbation to their engaginii in such 
transactions. And you inform us, that at the 
request of these gentlemen, you hnd granted 
your permi-ssion to their performing the several 
acts, from which, without that perinissinii, they 
Would have been restrained, with no other re- 
servation than that it should be at the discretion 
of the Resident at Hyderabad, fur the time 
being, to .satisfy himself regarding the nature 
and objects of the trnusactioiis in wliich Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. might engage. 

Wc have to observe, in the first place, that 
the power which you have thus thought fit to 
exeieise, could nut have been giunted by tliu 
Lcghslnture, in contemplation of such an use as 
you have made of it. 

It was obviously intended for the purpose of 
ineetiiig extraorainary exigencies, notofgene- 
lally licciLsing an illegal tralllc; and we have 
great doubts whether such a license as you have 
given, (a general license, without a speeial enio 
ofnecessitv, and without limit,) would be held 
to be legal j and would be found etfectiml for 
the protection of Messrs. Palmer & Co. against 
any prosecution under the Act. 

But waiving tins discussion, we de.Hire to be 
informed — [and here, said Mr. Poynder, I must 
remaik, tliat (he Diiectors complain, iu p. 373, 
that they never recehed tliisinfuimation in any 
shape whatever.]— whether the Resident has 
availed himself ul the power reserved to him, 
by acquainting himself constantly and thorough- 
ly, with the nature of the pecuniiiry transactions 
oi that house with the Nizam's Government; 
and, in tlio next place, wliether ho has reported 
to you respecting them. In the event of his 
having done so, you will not fail to transmit the 
report for our information. 

After the experience which we have had, both 
in the Oude and in the Carnatic, of the dread- 
ful abuses which resulted from the pecuniary 
dealings of British subjects with Nalivepriiices, 
and the jealousy manifested by the Legislature 
of all such tiansactious, we can by no means 
approve of the indulgence which you have ex- 
tended to Messrs, Palmer and Co.; and we po- 
sitively direct, that the instrument, by which 
that indulgence was conveyed, may be imme- 
diately, upon the receipt of this despatch, re- 
voked and cancelled; and that the counteiianee 
of our Governments may be strictly confined to 
those objects of a commercial nature, which 
they professed originally to have in view. 

You will understand this order as peremptoi-y ; 
and the execution of it must not be delayed lor 
the purpo!>e of a reference to us, or on any ground 
whatever. 


Again, at the conclusion of their letter , 
the Directors say— 


Since the preceding paragraphs were written, 
R has been suggested to u», th«t Mr. I aimer 

2 F 
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^hose name U first in the firm of the honse, to 
whirli yon have given the permission in ques- 
tion, is a native ot Iiutia, but that there are 
other pnilnci's who arc Iiuro| cans. \S e desire 
to be informed of the names of nil the partners 
of the ^lunse to wh'ch your license has been 
granted j and wc direct, tlm', if on any fiit-ire 
uecasiuii, you should fiiul it necessaiy to giant n 
license to fend money, not only the sum to lie lent, 
but the names o( all the persons to whom the 
license extends, may be distinctly specitied in 
tl^nlicen^e; and a copy of every such license, 
with a stttleme«it of 50111 - reasons for granting it, 
be trunsniittcd to us by the earliest oppurtiiiiity. 

In thi.s letter, to which tvtvs attached 
an extract of Act tlie 37th fieo. 3. atfalii-st 
lending money to native minces, the 
Court of Directors distinctly state the 

rounds on which tliey inculpate the 

cense granted by the noble -Marquis to 
the firm of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad. 
On the Kith of Dec. 1820, the noble 
Marquis sends back to the Court of Di- 
rectors au exfdanation of the grounds 
upon which lie had felt hinnself justified 
in granting it. The Court of Directors 
were not satisfied with tliis explanation ; 
and on the 28tli of Nov. 1821, dictated a 
reply to it, which forms the second of 
the despatches, of wliicli you are now 
called upon to record your approval. I 
think that whoever reads that despateli, 
will acknowledge that it contains a series 
of w’ell-foundecl charges again.st the no- 
ble Marquis. Y'mi will fiiid it at page 70 
of these Papers. It accuses the noble 
Marquis of w ithholding important infor- 
mation fioiu the Court of Directors, with 
regard to tlie pecuniary transactions of 
the house of Palmer and Co. with the 
Ni7am’s (jovcrninent ; and proves, from 
the documents which he had forwarded 
to them, that that house must, to his 
kiinwicdgc, have been engaged in such 
transactions, in open contravention of au 
Act of the Legislature, antecedently to 
the license which he hud granted to it 
on the 23d of July I8l(). The despatch 
then proceeds in the following .-itrain of 
accusation against the noble Marquis : — 

In Ibe minute of the Governor-flvncral, re- 
corded on your political consnltalions, bearing 
date the 1st of January IH-iO, and, by conse- 
quence, written previously to the agreement for 
the hast Innn of sixty lacs. Ins Lordship express, 
ed his belief, that it was well niulerstnod that 
but for the occasional assistance derived from 
the house of William Palmer and Co., the Ni- 
xam's (iovennneDt could nut have been kept 
above water. 

And in the correspondence between Rajah 
Chnndou Loll, the Resident, and the firm,traii 8 . 
roitted to you with Mr. Russell’s letter uf the 
10th uf May Inst, reference is made to a debt 
which had been contracted by the Minister to 
the house during the w ur, the amount and other 
particulars of which we are left wholly unac- 
qua nted with. 

Jf you were not llioronglily informed respect- 
ing llitf traiisnctions ti which such frequent 
allusion is made, it certainly behoves you to ac- 
count for the suspension at tbeexercise of your 
iuquisiturial and controlling powers. We ore 
unw illing to suppose that possessing this infor- 
mation, you could have failed tu impart it to us, 
atUr the anxiety to obtain it, which we had 


manifested in bur despatch of the 24tb of fifav 
We- regret, how ever, that in your political 
letter to ns, ot the 1st of Oct. mitt, when pio. 
fessedly lieating of the efficiency whirh liad bVon 
given to tlio Nizam’s nibrmed corps, by the 
uirangeiuints for seeming to the troops the ic- 
gii'ar receipt of their pay, no reference wss 
loatli tu the agieement for that piup-Kse, which 
h.-id heen entered into hy Rajah Chmuloo I,,,!i 
wit!) tlie house of W. Rainier and Co. in tliee,iili 
pait of JK18, and which, In the course ot iHlti 
bad formed tlie siiliject df an important eorie’ 
.'poiidenco bet w ceil your Oovei nnieut, tlie Resi- 
dent, and the firm. This omission was tnidily 
supplied, in paiagrnplis CO to (‘.7 of your letter 
of theSlst of Ort, (820; but you ongbt not to 
have sutrered two yeais to elapse bel'oie np. 
prising us of that transaction, which we disc!), 
verfiom an inc'dental expression in the letiei 
of Itfessrs. Rainier and Co, of the 12th of iict. 
1819, must linvc taken efl’ect from the 23i! oi 
April 1818, although it does not appear tohaie 
been i-enotted to you by the Resident nnlil the 
Ulst of bceidiiber of that year. 

How an arrangement, which had taken effect 
eight months before it w ns repoited, can be snul 
with piopiietv to have been conelnded “with 
the sanction of your (loreinment,” we cannot 
perceive, Tlie Resident ought not to have 
countenanced tlie airangement w ilhunt spseific 
authority from you, much less should he liave 
so long dereiieil reporting rts eoniplctioii. 

Trom cacumsfanoi-nto which we shall licrc- 
nlter ad> ei f , we are but miper-iectly jnloriued of 
the paitieiiliirR of the auarigejnent,enlerp(f iitfu 
with Me.ssr.'i. Ralmei and Co., nndei which, in 
consideialion ot stipulated monllily adv.nicei, 
on the pait ofthe house*, of two hies of rupees, 
loi the payment of the troops in Beiai, it ole 
tamed assigumeiits of revenue to tlie extent ui 
thirty lacs per annum ; yet enough is diwlo ed 
to satisfy ns llint the terms of the convention 
were the very reverse of modernte. No person 
ran read the agreement without seeing thst the 
Mipiilations weic highly favourable to the find- 
ers, and. of course, proimrlionably unlavourolde 
to the bonovverj tlioiigli, from the vagneness 
With vvhrch they are expressed, it is impossihle 
to nscertain to what extent they were advan- 
tageous to the one paity arid disadvantageous 
to the other. 

W hen the arrangement was first reported, you 
felt thntitrequiied elucid.niion, and called upon 
the Resident to explain whetiier he considered 
any guarantee os Implied on the part of the 
lliitisli Government ; in what manner the reve- 
nues of the assigned districts were secured to 
the house j on vvhattenns their advances were 
made ;'Bnd whether arrangements, equally effi- 
cient and economical, could not have been 
made with native bankers at Hyderabad. 

The answer of the He.'tident was exli'eineiy 
unsatisfactory. Explicit on the first point only* 
ho omitted all explanation upon the second nnd 
third j nnd, in regard to the fourth, he iiiercly 
replied iu the negative, without stating the 
grounds upon which his opinion reated. 

This strange omission was in no way sup* 
plied by the letter from Messrs. ^Iraer and to. 
which accompanied the Resident’s de-spnten. 
These communications were justly charoetenz- 
ed in n minute o( Mr. Stuart, as “ being, ia 
more calculated to excite than to relieve anx- 
iety.” Indeed, vour subsequent prooedimrj 
show, that individually au(icolleetlvely,y<>u 
not yet corsider yourselves as suftielenRy • ‘ 
formed re.vpecting thetrausadioni to eiiaWe you 
to pass any Judgment upon It. 

The despatch, after showing that 
necessity of this arrangement harl Dee*' 
questioned in the present instance, am 
that its higlily objectionable nature, cx* 
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popt in casofi of urgent necessity, had 
been pointed out by the Accountant- 
General, wholiad deemed further infor- 
mation requisite, proceeds,, in page 74, 
to which I iu)W ieter you, with the fol- 
lowing reinllrk.. to which 1 call your seri- 
ous attention, since, in my hiiinble opi- 
nion, nothing can be said more justly or 
more forcibly upon the subject 
IiideppndL'ntly of tlie jealousy Mhirli thcLe- 
CidatuiV lias entertained, and winch we have 
constantly manifeited, of pecuniary dealiTu^'s on 
the part of IJritish subjects with native prim es, 
tlicoiiginand nature of the transaelion in ques- 
tion, the parlies ccncenu'd in it, and then In- 
tilin', in which they respectively stood to the 
flrilish Government, not only wai ranted, but 
reiiilrred it incumbent on you to infoini your- 
sekes of all its details. The ai rangement hav- 
itu; been fust suggested by Capt Geo. Sydeil- 
Iniu, having been concluded with the entire 
conciiirenceof Mr. Russell, having taken place 
ai a period when the influence of the lliitish 
lioveiiiment pcrvadeil every branch of the Ni- 
zainS administration, — 

—and thiis circumstance, I tbink, maybe 
considered as a very .sutficicut explanation 
(it the mode in wliicli Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, obtained the enormous interest 
whicli tlicy hud taken,-— 

—ami through the instrumentality of a house of 
business, which, but tor that license, could not 
leg.illy have engaged in siieli transactions, you 
had the most pow ei fnl motives for suhstantiatirig 
botli to your own and to our satisfaction, first, 
tint the object was of .suflicieut impoitance to 
wanaiit the adoption of extraordinary and iiii- 
iiiiul means lor its attainment ; and, secondly, 
that ihe means winch you had autliori,seil, were 
not perverted to purposes inji.iious to the inte- 
rests o( our ally, or discreditable to the Rrilish 
cliaiueter. 


Again, in page 75, the Directors ob- 
scnc— 

Mr. Russell states, in his letter of the 2Slh of 
Ajinl )8]U,that “none of the native bankers at 
Hyderi-ibad could have coiniuaiuled funds ade- 
quate to the purpose, and cien if they could, 
that their terms would have been much Itigher 
Ilian those of the present arrangement.” With- 
out the smallest disposition to question the in- 
tended accuracy of Mr. Riissell’s repiesenta- 
t'‘m, we cannot give to it that implicit credit 
^vnieh would have be^n due to asscitions .sup- 
poited by iocontestible facts. Had lie grounded 
upon unsucces.sfnUapplications, uhich had 
teen maile by the Mizaiu’s Government to the 
principal smears at Hjderahml, for pecuniary 
‘icconnnodatiohs; had he told us, that in an- 
^ver to such applications (specifying nates and 
Ollier particulars) the snucarH had pleaded their 
labi ity to make advances to a large amount, 
ond that for small advances they had demanded 
Jorbitnnt terms ; and iind he, alter slating the 
errns, contrasted them with the moderation of 
l>y the house of Palmer and Co., 
representation would have 
tskfi !• present shape, we cannot 

nr ,»i!! u f b»u an opinion, the correctness 
Is matter of doub t, 

b.,?rX fl'«t>uick\rar has been able to 

‘Manually at aboutO per cent. 

B*»dat. 7 . 'fkis species 
not known atHydcr- 
‘ have no reason to doubt, that had 
*1"*^** to the Mzrnn’s Go- 
beeiwUei’ ”*,*^®ther form, money might have 
at a rate of 

m«Wht equally moderate. 


In trntli, you have, in substance, if not in 
form, lent the Company's credit, in the late 
pecuniary transactions at Ilyderabiid, not, in- 
deed, for the benefit of the Nizam’s Government, 
but for the sole henelltof Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. You have not guaranteed to the house the 
fiiHilment of the engagements entered into with 
It by the Nizam’s Goveiiimeiit; hut the house 
hasieceived Ihe support ot the British Govern- 
ment, and it expects that the influence of tlial 
Government wiil be employed to .secure sati.s- 
lactiou of its just demaniljii upon the Govitii- 
incnt of the Nizam. Without mis countenance 
and support, Me.ssrs. Palmer and Co. dcelaied 
that they never would have established an ex- 
tensive meicaalile concern (mucli less entered 
into large pecuniary doalingB with the Goverti- 
inent) in a country where there are no legiilnr 
courts of judicature. Witli this countenance 
and support, they not only themselves feel se- 
cure, but they aie placed in circumstances 
which “enable them to secure a comblimtion 
of the native monied inteie.st.'' 

Atrain,!]! p. 76, tlio Dircctor.s oh.qprvp, 
‘‘ It your conntcnaiicp anil support, or, 
in other words, if the credit of the Com- 
pany had been lent to tlie Nizam’s (}o- 
verument, instead of to Messr.q. Palmer 
and Co., that Government must have 
saved all tliat tiie house of agency may 
have gained, wliil-t we should liave ad- 
vanced botli our interest and reputation, 
by a geiierou.s and successful endeavour 
to serve an ally in time of need.” The 
Directors jirocecd, in the .subsequent pa- 
ragraphs, to complain of various points 
upon which information, which ought to 
haw been bU|)j)licd to them, had been 
carefully kept back fiom their know- 
ledge, and then say, “ We have looked 
witli anxiety for some attempt to justify 
or to palliate a proceeding, which, so far 
as our rccollcclioii serves, is without a 
parallel on the i’ccord.s of our Indian 
Governments ; but, in .your letter, it is 
reported a.s if it were' a ciicumstau’cc 
needing no coniinent.” Tliey then add, 
and I beg that the Court will remark 
their expressions,— for though strong, 
they are not stronger than the occasion 
requires,— they then add, that the apo- 
logy which the Noble Marqui.s offers for 
his conduct “ is the langUtOge not of a 
re.spoiisihle hut an irresponsible Govern- 
ment. It is not an exercise of the li- 
cense of acting without instructions, 
and reporting the proceedings for the in- 
formation and sanction of the authorities 
at home ; it is the assertion, by vour 
Government, of a power to act, without 
the obligation to communicate to any 
superior authority tlie means of judging 
of your acts; and, consequently, the as- 
sertion of a power to elude all check and 
control. It i.s not an assumption of a 
discretionary power, on ihe part of ihe 
local Government,^ to suspend the exe- 
cution of instructions from home; it 
amounts to the assumption of a power to 
do what you please, and to communicate 
to us just so much of what you h.ave 
done as you may .see fit. And on wKat 
grounds doe.s this assumption rest?— 

2 F 2 
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that wo are not qualified to draw riiylit 
conclusions from the information which 
is laid bofoi'C us ; hut that from igno- 
rance of all that we oup;ht to know, it is 
not only unnecessary, but unsafe, to put 
ns in possession of the materials of know- 
led^e. We should be unworthy of the 
station we hold, if wc did not strongly 
condemn sucli proceedings defended by 
such allegations.*' 

Mr. ItANnir. Jackson.— Will the hon. 
Projuietor allow me lo ask him the date 
of the despatch he has just read ? 

Mr. PoYNDRR —It Is part of the same 
despatclj which I quoted some time ago. 
It is dated the 28th of November 1821, 
and the extract 1 just read is at pjvge 7‘J. 
The despatch then adverts to the loan of 
fiO lacs of rin>ces, at 16 percent., for six 
years, made by Palmer ami Co. to llajah 
Chundoo Loll*, in May 1820, which ob- 
tained the sanction of Government, in 
consequence of the casting vote of the 
Governor-Gcnei al; and alter expressing 
the surprise of the Court of Directors, 
athe.aring that in the absence of all ne- 
cessary information, “ cither sanction- 
ing or furnishing to the Ni/am’.s Govern- 
ment such a loan,'* was an alternative 
to which the governinent of the noble 
Marquis felt itself irresistibly impelled, 
complains in strong terms, not only that 
the Court of Directoi-s is placed in a 
situation of embarrassment, but that it 
does not know the extent of its embar- 
rassment. There is much more to he 
found in the same strain in this despatch ; 
but I refrain from reading any more of 
it, except the concluding paragraph. In 
that paragraph the Directors say, ** We 
tiust tliat no occasion will again offer 
itself, which may appear to you to call 
for the cxerci.se of the dispensing power 
vested in our Governors bv law, in re- 
spect to the provisions of tlic .statute to 
which we have so often alluded. But 
should such a ca.se unfortunately occur, 
we positively direct that the spirit of the 
law be strictly abided by, and that any 
license so granted by you, be for a spe- 
cific transaction and a specific ficriud, 
and be on no account of the general ami 
indefinite character of whicli wc have 
seen so much reason to complain.” This 
despatch, I observe, is signed by “ J. 
Pattison.” Humour says, that this Mr. 
Patti.soii, who here complains so se- 
verely, and yet so justly, of the uncon- 
stitutional interference of the Marquis of 
Hastings with the pecuniary transactions 
of native princes, is tlic same Mr, Pat- 
tison who sub&eipicntly moved that this 
Court, taking into consideration the 
7ealous, ablCj and disinterested conduct 
of the Marquis of Hastings during the 
time of his administration in India, is 
of opinion, that he is entitled to receive 
from its coffers a grant of 5000f. a year, 
and .so forth. Hlcar, hear.) I cannot see 
how tlic hon. Director, after such a let- 


ter, could feel hiniaCif entitled to bring 
such a motion before the Court ; I can- 
not see iqion wliat grounds he can pre- 
tend to defend his own consistency. I 
recollect, that on a recent debate re- 
specting our college at Haileybury, he 
favoured us with a quotation from 
Horace,— 

“ Dii-uit, (cdiflcat ; mulat qiiadrata rotundis.” 

I would ask him whether writing such a 
letter as I have read to you on one day, 
and moving such a resolution as I have 
described to yon on another, is not very 
like pulling a man down on one day lo 
set him upon a pedestal the next? I 
would ask him, whether it is not chang- 
ing sipiare for round, —whether it is not, 
in plain language, blowing hot and cold 
ill the .same breath ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Pattison, interrupting the8|>eak- 
cr, “ 1.S my name subscribed to that let- 
ter?” 

Mr. PoYNDHR.— Itis; if the hon. Mem- 
ber will look at the papers, he will find 
it there. 

Mr. Paitison.— As 1 have been thus 
(‘isonally alluded to, 1 hope that I may 
c iiermitred to say, that 1 will set this 
matter right in the couise of the present 
del)at(‘. At present, I shall content my- 
self with observing, that^the remaiKs 
which the boil. Proprietor has made upon 
my conduct only prove hi.s utter igno- 
rance of our mode of cai'i 7 ing oil busi- 
ness. fHenr, hear.) 

Mr. PoYNOKR.— I rejoice to hear the 
hon. Director .say, thatlie will make this 
inconsistency square before the con- 
clusion of this discussion; and 1 am 
glad, that I have been the humble cau.se 
of giving him an opportunity to do so. 
I snouhf, however, have been the more 
obliged to him, if, when he offered the 
plea of not guilty to the charge of in- 
consistency which I brought against him, 
he had not added to it a taunt about my 
ignorance. (A laugh.) The hou. Di- 
rector is not in geneial wanting in cour- 
tesy, and I will therefore suppAse that 
the words e.scaped from him uninten- 
tionally in the wannth of the moiiicnt. 
I now proceed to another part of the 
case. In the course of tliis morning, we 
have heard several ob.^ervations about a 
case laid before the highest law officers 
of the crown, which we have not got in 
the printed papers. I tiiust now refer 
you to a case laid before our own law 
officers, which we havb got in them,M<i 
which you will find at pewe 104. jhe 
substance of it is contatneo^in a political 
letter addressed to the'Betlgal Goreru- 
ment, and is as follows . , 

Mr. Handle Jackson. — Whytt is the 
date of it? 

Mr. PoYNDER, — Tlie date is not in the 
hook . [*rhe hon . Propii'etdr is mistaken 
in that as.scrtion, the dat^ is' 9tb 
April, 1823.] "ITie Directors ‘write thus: 
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« We are advised by liigh legal autho- 
rities, that the restriction contained in 
the 30th section of the Act 13 Geo. Ilf. 
c. which restrains the rate of interest 
to 12 per cent, extends to contraets made 
as well in those parts of the East Indies 
which are not under the Government of 
tilt* East India Company as in those 
which me:— tliat the same restriction 
cxlends to loans made to native princes 
and governments in the East Indies as 
well as Co those made to individuals, 
whether the contracts for such loans be 
made or carried into execution within 
or beyond the territories under the go- 
\ eminent of the East India Company: 
tliat the same restriction extends to 
loans made under a licence from the 
(lovernments in India, pursuant to the 
:i7th Geoi-ge 111. c. 142. s. 28, and that 
it is not lawful for a mercantile or bank- 
ing partnership, consisting partly of na- 
tives of India and partly of European- 
horn subjects of his Majesty, to make a 
loan to a native prince, contrary to the 
provisions of 37 Geo. III. e. 142. s. 28, 
whether the eoutnu t for such loan be 
made or carried into execution within 
or beyond tlie territories under the go- 
vi rnment of the East India Company : 
that in either case the eoiitraet of the 
house would be void, and that the Euro- 
pean-born partners would lie liable to he 
prosenited for a luisdemeaiiour. 

“ We desire that you will cause this 
exphiiiation and instruction to he made 
public, and that you will institute prose- 
cutions against all persons in any wav 
contravening the law as thus explained. * 

SiK'h, Sirj were the instructions which 
the hon. Court of Directors seat out to 
the noble Marquis ; let us now consider 
how they were obeyed by the party to 
whom tlu 7 were <lesi)atched. I shall 
ivad to you the manner in which the 
noble Marquis answered the letter wliicli 
contained them, and when I do so I 
tliiiik it will excite at least your sur- 
prise. Tho noble Rlarquis addressed a 
letter to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors on the 20th of October, 1822. 
It is too long to be read at leuj^th Ui 
yuuj thougli It is well worthy ot your 
luspeetioii as showing how the noble 
Marquis stands in respect lo tliis trans- 
action. 1 refer shortly to a paragraph 
contained in page liri. “ Tlie tunctioii 
delegated to the Governor-General in 
CuuucU,’!, says the noble JMarquis, “ I 
apprehoud to be this : that under the en- 
gagement of unremittingly exerting his 
uhiiost ability for the benefit of>e hon. 
Ctjmpany, he is to deal with men and 
tuiugs as they may pre.seiit themselves 
mi the spot." JCpw admitting that the 
noble Marquis is riglit in' this position, 
'vhicU I will do for the sake of aigu- 
meut, though 1 should be the last man In 
the world to do so in point of practice, 
I cannot but obsene, tliat under this 


plea of necessity, this ** tyrant’s plea," 
as it has been well called, (i) either that 
which has taken place, or any thing 
which may liereafter take place, may 
easily lie defended. (Hear, hear.) 

But to return to the noble Marquis, 
He says, “ The Governor-General in 
Council is to deal with men and things 
as they may present themselves on thi; 
spot, in the manner whieli, eonsonantly 
to law and the general directions of the 
honourable Court, shall best fulfil the 
.spirit of that sacred trust. He cannot 
aDstaiufrom acting on these terms with- 
out a dereliction of duty seriously alleet- 
ing the public interests eommitted to liis 
management. TJieii his measures must 
be squared to circumstances as they really 
e.Ki.st.” Here we have again the same 
plea of iiecc.s.sity offered to our notice. In- 
deed the whole of this letter rests upon 
it; it is found in the beginuiiig, the mid- 
dle, and the conclusion of it. The noble 
Marquis then proceeds at great length to 
defend his conduct from the various 
charges to which these transactions had 
laid it open. My regard for the time of 
the Court prevents me from entering into 
a detailed examination of it. I will merely 
say, that it is irregularly addressed by the 
noble Marquis to tlie Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, iuid that it is not 
merely supported by the evidence which 
we have ill the ease, hut directly in ih(‘ 
teeth of it. 'Ehe nolile Marquis concludes 
it by observing, that the hon. Com t had 
been seduced into charging him in the 
teeth of evidence with having unaiithorir- 
edly pledged the credit of the lion. Com- 
pany, in order to bestow dishonestly an 
exehisive favour on tlie house, of William 
Palmer & Co., and with having unneces- 
sarily couiitenaiieed tlie loan which that 
firm had made with the Nizam’s go- 
vernment. 

“ 1 should have been surprised at such 
a strange perversion of elrcumstances," 
says the noble Marquis, could I ascribe 
the tenor of the letter I Iiave received to 
tlie real judgment of the Court ot Direc- 
tors, but I repeat with every solemnity 
of profession my being certain that what 
the hon. Court subscribed was palmed 
insidiously on its unsuspecting candour. 
I close this siippo.sitioii in ajust confi- 
ilence in the hon. Court’s regretting its 
ha\iug unguardedly lent itself to an in- 
accurate and injurious eouclusion." 

I trust the (Jourt will iiiark the ex- 
prcs.sions of tlie noble Marquis. “ Palmed 


■i) ThiH “ tyrant’s ulra" is, however, tlie 

ly one ever pnt foi tliby the tnst India Direc- 

rs themselves -to justify the acts ot despotism 
iis in every departiaeftt of India House con- 
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insidiously on its unsuspcctinfr candour ! ” 
And again, “ Uegrct its having uugnaid- 
cdly lent itself to uii inaccurate and in- 
jurious conclusion,” ITiese ai‘e serious 
charges when advanced against a body of 
men hlling tlie important functions of 
^ the Directors of your affaii-s. They were 
felt us such by the Directors, and ex- 
triu;ted from them a proper and an in- 
dignant reply. I say, a proper though an 
indignant reply : for the Direchirs have 
a reputation to lose as well as the noble 
hlunpiis. Ill their political letter to 
Bengal under date of tlie oth of Novem- 
ber, tliey inforiu the noble Man^uis 
that, “ a declaration more offensive to 
tlic consliluted authorities at home could 
not well have escaped from his Lordship, 
and one nioie at variance with fact never 
was ha/arded by any one. We should l.e 
wholly unfit for I lie .situations in which 
we arc placed, if, oii any occasion, \vc 
could volunlarlly Miliserihc our names to 
a de.spateh, the contents of which were 
not theiesultof our deliberate convic- 
tions, and the particular despatch in 
'tue.siion was in fact the result of much 
iincsligatiouaiid more than ordinary de- 
liberation.” Such, Gciitlcmen, i.s the 
statemeut of jour Dircctois; and Ido 
say, upon a tiill investigation of these 
piipors, that it is my sincere opinion that 
the failli of your Government in India was 
not only employed to establish the credit 
of Palmer and Co, at Hyderabad, but also 
to bolster it up, after it had been estab- 
lished. Those who want proof of this 
assertion, will find it in an extract from 
the Bengal Political Consultations of the 
19th July, 18i2, contained at pages 159 — 
164, inclusive, of these pajwrs. I shall 
content niy.sclf with reterriiig to it; for 
it must be seen by every Pioprietor that 
it nould he impossible to do more than 
refer tfi it, in documents which are so 
voluminous. There is one pi oof of it 
however in a letter of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 
the Hesident at Hyderabad, to tlie Secre- 
tary to Government, at Fort William, 
which I cannot refrain fiom leading to 
the Court. The letter is dated the ,id of 
September, 1822, and the paragraph in 
it which 1 consider as mo.st material, is 
to he found at page 223. The Piesident 
is reporting the substance of a confer- 
ence whigh he had had on tlie preceding 
day with the Rajah Chundoo Loll, with a 
view of ascerUiining the can.se why he 
had employed Messrs. W. Palmer & Co. 
in the conveyance of liLs rummuuicatious 
to the British Govcrimieut, when a repre- 
sentative Resident was at Hyderabad for 
that purnose. He savs that, ‘‘ on the sub- 
ject uf tnc loan tlie Raj.a!; Chuadoo Loll 
expressed anxiety to know whether the 
Governor-General in Council would ad- 
vance the large sum that might be re- 
nuired. I toldniiii that I thougnt it likely 
tnat liis-Lordiiliip would, from tenor 
of the instructions which 1 liad rcanved. 


He dwelt on llic advantages wliicli would 
rc.sult from getting clear of the debt due 
to those gentlemen, apd complained of 
the overwhelming amount of their “ iute. 
rest upon interest, interest upon iute' 
rest.’ Tlie He.sident here adds tho 
oriental expressions, Sood dur sood 
sood dur sood)" and then proceeds, “He 
expressed a hope that I would afterwards 
pieveiit tlieir coming to him. After tin 
use lie had lately made of them, Itbouvlit 
that the sincerity of the wish might be 
(juestioncd, and that it might be put on 
tor the occiusion : I therefore asked Hu* 
Rajah it he were in ^rnest. He replied 
in the anirmaiive, biit less decisively 
adding, “ What business will they hau’ 
with me wlicii their debt .^hall be iiaid ? 
Why should they come at all then? ’i'he\ 
will ot their own accord ceasi* to come'- 
they lYjll go away altogether, when Hie; 
lose these profits.” ’I'liLs is the laii'- 
guage ot the man, lie it observed, \\lio is 
described to joii as reigning ja fijs unu- 
ter's stead, draining his ireasmvs, op- 
messing his people; he complains of 
.^lessrs. Palmer & Go. exhausting liis 
rollers by their enormous demanils IVir 
llltelr.^t, and reducing lihs country to a 
complete state ot beggary; {k) and, after 
all, aceoidiiig to the Jtesidcnc's account, 
IS uncertain in his convictions, “whether 
the Re.sidentor the firm ot^. Paiineraiul 
Co. is tlie real representative of the Hn« 
tish Government at the Court of Hyder- 
abad. But it may be said, ‘ ‘ allowing all 
that you have Jiithcrto stated to be cor- 
rect, how do you connect the Marquis of 
Hmstnigs with it ?” ’J'o that question I 
will give a brief and immediate reply. 1 
assert that the noble Marqui.s eiinces 
upon many occa.sions great anxiety and 
earnestness to give an efficient — I do not 
say, an undue .support to the firm of VV. 
Palmer and Co. (/j ’llicre are proofs 
upon proofs of this assertion scjiltered 
up and down tlie volume I hold in my 
hand. I shall however content niyseJf 
'vith producing only two or three ol 
them. ’J'he first of them, to wliirli 
I shall call your attention, is to lie 
found in the Governor-General’s minute 
of the 19th November, 1819, page iU. 
The noble Marquis uses tliese expres- 
sions ; “ Surmises of the nature lately 
agitated ought not to remain afloat. Ob- 

ffc) t^hy, then, did lie not get money at a 
rlieaper rate, and without this “interest upon 
interest ” else\\herc 'i The whole of the mo- 
ney market of India was open to him; hnt no 
one would lend even on as Uw terms as Palini r 
and Co. had done. The insecurity was the 
cause of the IikU interest ; bnt this was tie 
fault i»t the borrow'ers, and not the fault of the 
lenders. 

(1) Upon this the whole question liini^es.- if 
thcie was* no undue support, then there can- 
not be the sJiaduw of a cau>e for blame i be- 
cause “efficient” support is due from a go- 
vernment to all establishiiicnts acting under 
Its BBiiction, 
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j^ervc rumours against ameicantilc cs- 
must be deeply injurious to 
iis credit, uspechilly when those implied 
doubts of its conduct appear tocoiuehoiu 
ihi^ (Jovcriiiiieut. I thence feel bound 
10 declare uiy opinion definitively, that 
thei c is no colour, from aiijj thing which 
hits comewiThin my view, for the slight- 
imputation on the house of Fal- 
ser and Co.” Again his Lordship, at 
iiage.'U, says, “ A charge of extortion 
(iiimut rest u}>oii a house which lias 
I'mnishcd aid. on conditions tlic light- 
est oliered, in a case where acknow- 
ledged risk increased tl)C usual high 
demand for inteiwst in a native state.” 
You will see, fioitlemen, before long, 
how the question is answered, whether 
the int('reht taken for this loan was ex- 
oibitant or not ? 1 shall not, stay to dis- 

eii.'S tliat Mihject now, but shall proceed 
with the ijroufs of the position which I 
ha\ e undertaken to make good to you. 1 
retir you to a passage in page 11, which I 
had heforeocea'ion to read to j on. I alhide 
t(itliat portion of tlK'Covenior-tienerars 
minute of the L'nlidulv, IHiO, in which 
he i.s sijcakiug of Sir W. Kuuibohrs con- 
iioxiou with the firm of Falmer aiul_ (k). 
“ A person, ill whom I take a very Ihely 
couccin, from his having married a waid 
of mine, bruuglit up nearly as if she had 
hecn my daughter, is a partner in that 
house. The degree in which his in- 
teie.stis engaged lu the proposed transac- 
tion might, without my being conscious 
of’ the bias, warp my judgment.”^ Again, 
in the same minute, page 45, his l.ord- 
ddj) say.s, “We have the positive decla- 
ration of the Ucsident that the loan can- 
not be procured from the native bankers 
alone. Clearly they fear to advance tiieir 
money but through a British hou.se; the 
interest naturally taken in which by this 
Covernineiit gives them a eonfinenec 
.such as they would never feel in a direct 
ncgociatiou with a native Court,” Hi.s 
Lordship in the same minute calealate.s 
the interest on the prono.sed loan to he 
only ten per cent. ftir. Stuart, in hi.s mi- 
nute, page 46, proves it to be sixteen per 
cent., and there is other proof that a tor- 
iner loan had been negotiated at twenty- 
four per cent. I now turn to i)age243, 
to a letter of Sir C.T. Metcalfe, the Uesi- 
deut at Hyderabad, a gentleman whom I 
had before occasion to quote ujion the.se 
transactions. This gentleman, m a letter 
contained in the enclosures of ilie Bengal 
political letter of the date of the 2l)th of 
Bocembev, 11122, writes thus 

Messrs. William Palmer and Co. possess and 
e^eirise hi this country an extiaordnmi , power, 
wliirh I, as ho contiexioii with ll.eir conimerdal 
character. It aribcsfiom n but’positionoi their 
possessing influence in the BntihhtJovernmcnt, 
and IS centtrmeH by the peculiar cbuiaclei of 
the Minister Ciiundoo Loll. 

The character and views of Rajah Chundoo 
Loll have the greatest weiglit in producing this 
power. His political life has passed in endea- 


vours to nmintnin his plnr<’. lie looks chii'lly 
to the Itrit’.sh (ioveinniont Cor this purpose, ntnl 
III* lliinkslhnt Messrs. W illinm I'niiiicr and Co. 
iiiay liriVicnd or injure him (hiuugh thoir sup- 
iweil infliience in that qiiai ter. 

I now turn to the next page but omq 
l>.24,5, “Some per.«on.s” I omit the Oii- 
ental se.squipedalia verba,-— 

— who weie killed in the Into di.sttirl>Aiire,nHkeil 
me whether the house of Me-ssrs. Willmm ftil- 
nier and Co. wascstufili.sheil here on the ]iart of 
tire Company ; and on iny answering in the 
iie^nlive, expressed Ins wonder .nt then powei 
.*ind iiillucnve, adding that it Innl lOiU'lied its 
pieseiit pikli since Ihejuiittiun of Sir William 
Uuiiibold, and Imd been on a dilleient footing 
belore. 

By the common pebpli* throughout the coun- 
try, the hou;.e is idcntilicd with tlie British Go- 
verniurnt, ami the rinenups which are poured 
into llicMi* cutler.s, Aie r.otiMdeied as so inucli 
tiilmte to oiirtrca.'suiy 

I have .somci lines lotnid dilliciilty in persund- 
lug .strungi-M, thet Messis. Wiili.im Pulmci and 
(h>. do not nctniills go^eui a gieat portion of 
the Ni/.aiii’s domiiiiuiis. Sticli is the notion to 
which their niauilest influence oiid (he large- 
iis-ignments possessed l»v tlicm on the ie\et)nes 
liave not uiieommonl> g'soii use. 1 believe 
that, in Ill's respeet, they exeicised lotmcrly a 
inoie (Inert influi nee than MOW'. 1 ImieuinJei' 
stood, tlmt heretofuru, thc-y were moio in (he 
habit ut lecmniueiiding the nomination of the 
oiriceis (>| Government in tiic piovmees. I do 
not know tlmt they i xcicise tliis piivile,c at 
piesent: it has not at RmsI Ibreed itself on my 
notiee, 


There h another paragra|)h of this let- 
ter which I must al.'io read to you 

1 have ‘also reason to boiieye tliat Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. take advantage of the 
known opinion ol llieir supposed influence, and 
thnttliey sonietime.s u.se strong and even threat- 
ening langnnge tocirry thoir objects with the 
Minister. They make ample use of native 
agency, and oni of the peibftns notoriously ein- 
plojed between them au,l tlie Minister, is the 
heful of the coiut of lustiec lathe city ot Hyder- 
nhad: an extriiordinaiy person to lie also llie 
agent of this coramercial flrm. It is reported 
that he was appointed to his jndieial station by 
their i 111 ! 11 eiuej and whether llie leport he true 
Ol false, the effect in then favour must he neiiily 
tlie same. 1I(' i.s not their only agent, and 1 niii 
disposed to think that they oiitnin I'loie influ- 
ence over the MuusUt iliiough native agenti, 
than they otherwise could : lor the a*, with al) 
the zeal insiared l»y sell-interest, and witli u 
pcifc-ct knowledge of the Minister’s character, 
wiiuldliave no scruple to work on his weak- 
nesses by any falsehoods siiiled to their pm pose, 
unknown, pertiap^, to llicir own employers. 


As there, was an inqtutatlon cast iipott 
this gciitlemau’s eliararter, he thiiiK.s 
proper to defend himself against it in 
paragraph 101. p. 247 
If, to have a regaid to the public Inteiesti 
intrusted to my cun- bo eiimity, then am I then 
enemy; il,to h-dfl mvself at liherty to propose 
whatever seems good for the puhln- vvclJare ol 
the state be hostility, then am I liostjle ; and 
herein it is tlmt I think them most miie.-isoiia- 
blc. Had they heeii content to exert lliemscives 
lor their own interests, which was natural, and 
allowed me, without icpro.-iLh, to hiok to tho-o 
of the state, which was my duty, lotli parties 
would have been in their prijpei places, „ hat- 
ever might have been the icsult, But this would 
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not itatisfy them. Tkev reqnircd that the rcpre* 
sentative of the BritibU Government should be 
their tool, and thatboth (he British Government 
and the Nizam’s Government should be made 
subservient to their proflt. On the other hand, 
1 have considered it my duty to consult the in- 
terests of the Government, (uid to propose what- 
ever might tend to its benefit. This constitutes 
ray oileiice. 

I entertain no feeling whatever of hostility 
towards those gonllemen ; no desire whatever 
that they should he injured. 1 utterly disclaim 
such unworthy motives. I bc' you also to 
assure his Evcellency, the Governor-General in 
<'ouiici1,that I cuiisider a faithrui uhedience to 
his Lordship’s orders ns tlic lirst of my duties. 
It is for me to report ; for his F.ordship to com- 
mand j and for me, again, to execute what he 
may be pleased to ordain. 

If I am nut luistaken in asciibing to Messrs. 
William Pnlmer and Co. a decree of influence 
at this Court, wiiich is unsuited to their rora- 
mercial character, it must become a subject of 
aerious deliberation, whether that influence 
should be continued or subdued, or allowed to 
take Its course without interference. Iienonnre 
all penioiial inteiest in this question I can 
conrami myself to the pleasnie o( hi.s Excellency 
the Governor-General in Council, whatever it 
may be; or if ever the influence of Messrs. 
WiiJiam Palmer and (\». at this Court should 
so piedominate as, by rendering my soivlces 
totally inefficient, to befome pcfsooaUy insuf- 
lerable, there would he an obvious remedy, 
which public duty and justice toivards my.selt 
would point out. 

The subject matter of this despatch is 
written hy the Uesideiit, SirC. T. Met- 
calfe, who succeeded Mr.Uus.Nel, as He- 
.sident at Hyderabad,— that Mr. Uu.s.sel 
who had given the sanction of lii.s nliicc 
to thi.s reprehensible loan. I could read 
to you another much more detailed de- 
fence of himself by Sir C. '1'. Metcalfe, 
which begins in p. 2;U, but I think it 
unnecessary, as the next document to 
which 1 have occasion to allude, will pre- 
sent you with a triumphaiu defence of 
liis conduct hy the noble IManpilT him- 
self.^ You will find it at p.,‘158, in a letter 
to Sir C. T. Metcalfe, from the Secretary 
to Government, under date of loth Jan. 
] 823. It is a.s follows 

The Honourable the Governor-fJcneral in 
Conncil has iieruscd, with much inteiest, the 
able, manly, and candid exposition of your 
views and sentiments, in explanation of your 
proceedings, with rrfeience to the questions 
discussed iti the Insti'nctlons of 2.5th October 
last, and it aiTords him the highest gratifleation 
to express hisgenerulconcurrence in the sound- 
ness of your conclnsions, and bin entire appro- 
bation of the tenor of your conduct, under cir- 
cumstances of no ordinary diffli'iilty. Witbont 
more partioninr advei'tence to the general ques- 
tions of policy, disonssed in your letter, and the 
instructions above referred to, the IIoratheGo- 
veriinr-General in Council deems it sufficient, 
nt present, to assure yon, that the confidence 
of Government in your approved talents, saga- 
city, and discretion, contfnties unimpaired, and 
that the firmness, judgment, and public zeal 
which have invariably distinguisheil your long 
and honqnrnhle career in the various and im- 

i iortant situations you have been called ta fill, 
lave never, in the estimation of the Governor- 
General in Council, been more conspicuously 
displayed, as they were never more essentially 
rcijuired, tlmn in the execution of the ordnons 


dnties which you have had to perforin since 
your nomination to the Court of Hyderabad. 

You will also find .a defence of this 
highly respectable officer bv the new 
Council, at p. 570. It is as follows 

Your Honourable Court will not fail to have 
remarked, that from the first moment when Sir 
Chailes Metcalfe was brought in eolIlHiun with 
the house, in his endeavours to effect the reform 
prescribed by Ins instructions, every tneaiih 
were employed to counteract Lis meritorious 
exertions. When Messrs. William Palmer ntui 
Co. found that be was neither to he lilinded nor 
seduced, they resolved on the desperate attempt 
of engaging the Minister in a plot to bring 
chaiges against him, in Uie confident expccta- 
tion, it is prc.>iuined, of effecting his leinoval 
from office, and thus i-einaiiiing mastms of tiie 
field. Sueh a victory was worth the hazaul of 
the trial : but, fortunately, the blow aimed at 
this highly distinguished public officer recoiled 
on tile linad ol those who directed it, and tliu 
Ite-sideiit persevering in bis inquiries into the 
re,al nature of the dealings between the Minn,, 
ter and the house, a scene of iniquity was dis- 
played, which has covered with disgrace all 
who weie eonceined in it. 

Mr. Handle Jackson.— I feci great 
regret in beitig obliged agidn to ri.se to 
order; but after it ha.s been di.stinctlY 
deelart'd uud repeatedly ob-served hy my 
Iton. Friend near me, that he has no in- 
teniion to (liscii.ss the conduct of any 
other pet .sou but the Marquis of Hasting.s, 
and that he has no wish to go out of Ids 
way, e\en to allude to Sir C. -Metcalle, 
Mr. Adam, or any other person who.se 
name appears in thi.s volume, i think that 
tlie lion. Proprietor is bound in delicacy 
not to Intioiluee into the di.scu.ssion mat- 
ters which are not projicrly before, its. 
In, stead of observing thi.s rule, the hoii. 
Proprietor has gone into a .seric.s of .sup- 
posed accusations, which, if we enter- 
tain them at all, must produce a veryde- 
taileti argument upon the proeeeding.s of 
many other indlviduaLs. surely, surely, 
the hon. Proprietor ought to confine hiiu- 
.self, either to showing that there is mat- 
ter to impeach the personal character of 
the Marijui.s of Ha.sting.s, or to showing 
that we ought to record our approval of 
the four despatches mentioned in the 
amendment. I think that, at any rate, 
he ought not to enter upon the line of ar- 
gument he has ju.st tmened to us, since a 
great proportion of the facts he has 
stated happened after the Ckiurt bad de- 
clared its intention of remunerating the 
noble Mai*qnis, and only a ycai'and a half 
before he tendered to it his resigiuitioii. 
I appeal to you, Mr. Chairman, whether 
this discussion is orderly? 

The Chairman.— A s I am thus per- 
sonally appealed to for my decision, I 
think It necessaiy to declare, that, in iny 
opinion, the hon. Proprietor who is in 
po.sscs.sion of the Court i.s not out (u 
order. The amendment has certainly 
ojicned the question which the hon. Pro- 
prietor is auxiou.s to discuss, (m) 


(m) Another proof that any one who will 
serve the purposes of tlie Directors, by con- 
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Mr. S. Dixon.— I cannot but express 
my a.sto?iisbinent, that an bon. Proprie- 
tor, who himself .so frequently wanders 
from the subject of debate, should be so 
vei*y anxious to confine the bon. Proprie- 
tor who is now addres.sing us to tlie 
strict letter of order. [Laughter t and cries 
of order.) . , , , , 

Mr. PovNDF.R.— As I have now the dc- 
cision of the Chair in my favour, 1 will 
i^pUin the reason why I think that I am 
entitled to open thi.s subject of di.scu.s- 
sioii to you. Theori«inaI motion is not 
only declaratory of our satisfaction at the 
conduct of the Marcpiis of Hastings, but 
of our di.sapprobatiou of those whose 
.sense of duty has led them to find fault 
witli it. It (toes not content itself with 
hctfiug up that noble individual, but at- 
U'lnpts to pull down others. (Hear, heiw.) 

It does not confine itself to acquitting 
him of all blame, but covers with dirt 
the Residents at Hyderaliad, the Direct- 
ors, aufl all who have .sat in that chair 
for niatiY years previously to the gentle- 
man who now fills it. (Loud cries of 
liear.} 

Mr. Randi.k Jackson.— I am sony to 
he again forced to rise to order ; but when 
1 hear such an assertion made, as has 
escaped the lip.s of tin? hou. Pro- 
]iiietors, I think it necessary that the 
subiect-inatter of our debate should he 
clearly placed before ns. I therefore 
move that the original motion he now 
read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PoYNDBR.— I have not the slight- 
est olijection, I might observe niion 
tlie.se repeated interruptions, hut I will 
only say, that wlien it conies to the lion. 
Proprietor’s turn to speak, 1 will not in- 
ten-upt him lialf the nnniher of times he 
lias tlionght proper to interrupt me. 
(Hear, liear.) 

'I’he Chairman de.sired the Clerk to 
read the molion. It was accordingly read. 

Mr. PoYNOKR.— (Turning to.>ir.’Jack- 
son.) “ Very well, Sir, now.” 

'I’he Chairman.— I must now desire 
the anieudmeut to be read. (It was read 
a(Vordingly.) 

Mr. PoYNDKii— I put it to tlie Chair- 
man, whether, in .sn[»portingthis aniend- 
ment, I am not at liberty to show that the 
Court of Directors are free from all .sha- 
dow of blame, on account of the part 
which they took in the.se transactions. 
” c are called upon to apjirove their dis- 
patches: how can we do so, without 
f‘^i^niIllng the reasoiw which gave ri.se to 
them? If tlie hon. Proprietor a,ssert8 
that we can, I will not .say, with Locke, 
that he jumps to his conclusion without 

foandltt|(f other matters with the question at 
i'.i a$Ao w«ary, .delude, and ultimately 
niKRiist the Court with the subject altogether, 
«» tlie best prepaiative for carrying their on n 
jato execution, will be sure to be in 
't here he wUl pleft«es,’and wander 


any premises j but I will .say that he jumps 
to it without a proper cxaminatioii of 
tho.se premises whicli he hius for the sup- 
port of his argument. (Hear, hear.) I, 
say that the Court of Directors took, 
from the very outset, a correct view of 
the enlpability of these transactions ; 
and I feel myself warruiitefl in saying so, 
by finding that the noble Manpiis him- 
self at last hecanie alarmed at the conse- 
quenee.'^ arising from lii.s own liren.se and 
nrotection to tlie house of Palmer and ( 'o. 
in the draft of instniefions which tlie 
Governor-General sent to the Rc.sident at 
Hyderabad, on the IJtli Sept. 1H22, I 
find thi.s alaym very strongly expressed. 
His Lordship says, ji. 188 

Of the remniiuiJK ifcin.M, some seem to be 
loans for temporal y and occnaiuiial purposes, of 
which the neresitity is not explained ; and 
some for olijeets, of which the utility cannot 
he cnmpielieiidcd, while the Minister refuses 
nil inf»iin.-itiun. Among them is a large monthly 
nlhmanee to Mr. W. J’aliner and to Mr. HasU 
ings Palmer, two members of the house of Pal- 
mer and Co. and stipends to ihe eliildien of M . 
Palmer. These payments lo persons, who 
must be pre.suineil to be unconnected with tlie 
Go\enimeiit and service of the Nistain, btrlko 
the Uovernor-dciieittl as of a very singular na- 
ture, more esiiecially with reference to the situ- 
ntion of the two Messrs. Palmers, and the large 

I ienininry dealiiu's which, ns members ol the 
louse ot W. Palmer and Co. they have with the 
Miiiinler. 

Had thesesalarics, or whatever the payments 
are, been known to the Oovernor-Geoernl in 
Council, his Loid.vhip in Council woiihl nalii- 
lally have hesilaled to give his sanction to ex- 
tensive loans and lulvanres, from persons so cir- 
eiuiistiineed, to the NisunCs Uoveinment. As 
It is, these payments ore liable lo the supposi- 
tion of their heing a premium on the loans, in 
addition to the bonus abn\ e refcn'pd to ; or they 
must be ascribed to the exercise of an inttiience 
over the Munster, elleeted by means of these 
pecuniary obligations of ihe latter, and directed 
to the giatilicatiun of the cupidity of tliupai lies. 
The transaction, in its present form, hears a 
verv unplra.sant appearance, ami lequires a sa- 
tisfactory explanation to remove the snspiciori 
uiiaxuidabl) lestnig upon it. 

Now, if this draft were the only evi • 
deuce we had n|M)n the .subject, no man 
would he jn.stified in su|)p().siiig that there 
wa.s a corrupt motive in the brea.st of the 
Marquis of Ha.stlng.s when he .sanctioned 
this loan, r am tracing the unfortunate 
coiisetjucnces of it, not with a view of 
imnutiiig Mich motive to the noble Mar- 

a iiis^ hut witli a view of showing that 
tierc wa.s .something in the tran.sactioii 
which, at first view, t]iruw.s a taint n|HMi 
his character, I di.selaim, fiom the bot- 
tom of my heart, all intention to prc.ss 
hardly upon the noble Mar(|ui.s; hut at 
every step I take, I .see that the influence 
of Government i.s niiaed up with the firm 
of Palmer and Co., and the firm of Pal- 
mer and Co. with the Government. 
(Hear, hear.) 'rhl.s i.s attempted to lie 
explained by Mr. W. Palmer, but 1 
think very un.sati.sfactoriiy. Von will see, 
at page 267, how his explaimtiou is met 
by the Resident. 
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Mr. Willinm Palmer has separately fui.iishcd 
an explanation ie<ardin!( liis own aliownucca 
from the Ni/.ain’s (jovernmciit, amt those re- 
ceived m the names ot his children; he omits 
to notice those of his brother, Mr Uastin^'s 
Paliijcr. He considers these allowances to him- 
M>lf and children as the reviard of Ins military 
seriice, He says, that ho has boon twentj- 
tlirec years in iVe military btovict oftheNi/.ain’s 
(aoverninciit, in wliich period ho include, > the 
imo (ten or iwehe years or more) durio^r which 
he has been in biiMiiess, witliout any (.oiniiiamt 
in any coips, and of conr.sc not actually iiiher- 
vicc. Jly this mode of calculating;, he is at 
jircscut in the Ni/aiuV inilituiy seivict-, and 
his claims on this account nic Incrcasim;, Some 
years hence he will have been thiity oi lorly 
years in the iiiilitaty sci'mcc ot the Nizam. 
Whate.vcr may ho> « been Mi. \\ iliiam Palmer’s 
serviceiiin the Nizam's army, I have imtchanu- 
cd to hear iiioic ot llietn lielnic, tlian that he 
had been em]>loyccl m a nnlitmy ciipiinly, and 
commanded a cm ps oi cn; all y. 1 ha\ e no u isli 
to decry them; I'Ut 1 mii-'t observe, that even 
fioni his own lepiesentutiou t.l them, tlicy do 
Hot appear to have been such as would wanant 
llie.se large nllow.mi-es to himsell and lamily, 
prolonged too to anotlier generation, Us peoMons 
conseituent on bis reliiemeut. It is, indeed, un- 
derstood, that on the disbandioi; ol tlie roip-. 
which he eominauded, he ri'ceivi <1 a most liherat 
donation troiu the tioveiniuent, wlueli loimed 
tile capital with which he commenced huHim-s., 

I cannot subscribe to Mr. William I'uluieiN 
notion that he is on a fooiinK with the native 
sirdars of the Nizam’s (iovcinment, am! llml 
his children are entitled to a piovision from this 
tloveinmeiit, in like manner ns tlie children of 
otlier sir .nr.s. Mr. William I’aimer must be well 
aware, without any disparagement of his jwr- 
soimi ability, of which I have the highest opi- 
nion, thot the advantages which he has deiivisl 
fioin the Nizam’s Goveiniiient have, from first 
to Inst, proceeded principally fiom nntish in- 
Ihieuce, patronage, and connexions. 

1 lonsider the nllowanceH gnuited byltajuli 
Clkundoo Loll to Mr. William Paluici and his 
tamily, as one of the chaructenslic disburse- 
ments of the public revenue by ttiat Minister, 
for the purchase of personal adherents, with a 
view to his own continuance in imwer. It these 
nllowniices la.st during his administration only, 
they arc comparativefv of mfcuorcoufceijneiice; 
but if they are to be fmrlhen.s on tlie state, in 
perjiefmty, or for the livesofthe next genera- 
tion of Pnliners, they must be coiisidered as an 
intolerable evil. No slate can bear the iM‘n.>ion- 
iiig of its suborduiate scrvauts on such terms ; 
e id in tnis pro.spective point of view, the mat- 
ter reems to me to be woithy of the attention 
of his Excellency the Goveruor-ticneial m 
Council/ 

Here, tlien, we have a full acknowledg- 
lueiit of the fraternal iieiisioiis of the two 
Mr. PalincrS, and also a demand of these 
two gentlemen, tliat there slnnild be a 
kind consideration for the Palnier.s, at- 
tended large allowances to llicm.sclves 
and their descendants to future gene- 
rations yet unborn, \Vc find, in page ‘Mi, 
which terms ’nirt of the same despatch, 
sufficient evit-ence, if we had not that 
wliich I have jttst read to you, to prove 
tliat Dr. Currie, a genileuhiii officially at- 
tiiched to the Residency at Hydcranad, 
and thereby po.sse.ssed of con.sldcrablc in- 
fluence, had l>een a partnei’ in the house 
of Palmer and Co. from its formation at 
tliat [dace, and probably even from an 
earlier period, With respect to the affi- 


davit, wliich called from Sir C. MelcahV 
notice of the fact 1 have just stuici], [ 
.shall touch upon it again before I lunc 
ilonu : at piesent \ .shall merely .say, that 
besides Dr. Currie there was anoilu r 
concealed partner in the house, a Mr. 
Hahs Sotlieby. He, too, was a servant 
of the Government, and his engaging in 
this firm was equally contrary to the ic- 
giilatioiis of the English liegislatiuc, as 
wa.s the engaging in it by Dr. Currie. 
(Hear, hear.) I come now to tlie short 
liistory of the transactions betw ecu tlie 
house of W. Palmer and Co. and the Ni- 
zam's Gov eminent, which is soadiniiabjy 
bit olf by Sir C. Metcalfe, at page .’loi: of 
tlK>e papers. I refer you to it, and sliall 
only read from it a. short paragraplj,vvliiiii 
is near its eonelnsioii. 

Whi-u Mi'svii. W. I’lilmrr .iml (’o, (says Sii 
C'liurlr.-.) want iiul ami Mippoit lioni tin* l»i'i(is|| 
(luvormnint, llmj un* all olisoninoiisUfSH ainl 
ilevotion,— thi* humble servanf><oi ilie Goverii- 
ment, who have no oxistenee but in its smiles 
Mheu (loveinmriit le^inivi iiiforniatmii liuiii 
them. Ill mill r Ij uM-eilnm wliethei or not tlii-\ 
h.ue abuted llic piolei turn ului pationaf’e wliu Ii 
file) linve leci i\eiJ, tliui tliey find vnuoiiscv- 
eases, Miniftiiiie.s tliea lioiioiir, htiimliiiics then 
inteiesls, foi trjmg to wilbliold the informatuiii 
reiiuiied. J trust that tlos will iirovc a lesson 
of Ifiating eiroct against lavouiiiig hiirli rsln- 
blishments willi the peculiar rnuiitennnce of 
(ioveinment ’I’lie (ii.vermncnt becomes .mi h- 
senient to their interests. The'‘(loveiniiient 
conleiH on them i.nnataial influence, nml to 
what puipo.se '•> Their gain is promuteil beyond 
all reason, (n) but no public object isaltnmcd, 
rather eveiy public object is saciinced niiil 
Villen the Gov eminent deems it necessory to 
iiKjuiic, vvlielher or n()t,t]iioi)Rh Mich means, its 
own ordeis or tlie national institutes have Iiccn 
disregarded, then the pnrtie.s lind that it is in- 
consistent vvitli honour to turnish the neceswii/ 
iuteUigeuLe, le.st they beliny those who haie 
coiifedciated will) them, m violating tlie legii- 
lation.s ot tlio Company’s Government, and llic 
laws of llie British lealm. 

I come now, in the natural cour.se of or- 
der, to a letter of the Court of Dirct tof-S 
dated 21st Jan, 1821, to the Governiiieiit 
ill Bengal, which is exiremely Impoitnnt. 
You will find it at page 372 of thci*e 
j«iper.'<, and will recollect that it Is one ol 
tlio.se whicli you are now called upon to 
sanction. If I did not hope to nersiwle 
gentlemen that the view which tne Couit 
of Directors has taken of tliis subU’ct, 
essentially correct, I slioulil be ashamed 
to trespass .so long upon theii* attention. 
I can as.snre yon, that I have no intcirst 
ip giving my support to the course adopt- 
ed by U'.p hon. Court, but that I do it be- 
cause I think it right, and deem it ncce.'j- 
.sary, to obey tlie dictates of niy cou.m i- 
eiice. 1 first bring under your notice tins 
tact coutuined in tliat letter, that the 


(«) If Mr. PoyndcT would fix the 

junds of gain, be would do what has uevt r 
it been accomplished. It 1* like 
f prolit r of winch buyer and seller has nluaj 
dilferent standard. Mr. P. bimsell uoul 
)t, of course, make mere than 6 per ceu’ 
ro/it tiu any trausacUon himselt. 
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Diirctors conii)liaii of a very improper 
delay ou tlie part of tlic Bengal Govern- 
ment ill biiiigiiig on record a number of 
iiiinortant doeuiiieiits. 1 then go to their 
reniailis on tlieir instructions of the Mth 
lf^20, in which they state that their 
,)rders have not been executed. I shall 
not trouble you with the reasons why 
they were not, but shall merely state^the 
nhuii fact. The information required 
ivoin Mr. Bussell, tlie late llcsidciit at 
Hyderabad, as to whether he had availed 
liiiiiself of the power reserved to him, of 
iWiiu.iinting liimself constantly and tho- 
roughly with the nature of the pecuniary 
iiaiisactions of the house of Palmer and 
(’i), with the Nizam’s (lovernmcnt, is not 
idvcu. The Directors then state, that the 
aiiangemeut for the paymeut of the 
troops at Berar was supposed by them 
to have ceased in the eml of 1-^20, when 
the Ijoiise of W. I’aluieraad Co. received 
iiotiee. of the license being wilhdrawii, 
and iwld Uieir surpiise at finding that it 
was eontiiuK’d, eoiitraiy to law, till July, 
1x22. To this allegation 1 cannot fmd 
that any answer has yet lieen given. With 
re.>pect‘to theAiuuiigiihad aiiengement, 
the l)irector.s say, that the neeimnt be- 
tween the (iovenior mid the firm did not 
elose with the cessation of advances by 
the linn ; but that arroar.s, alleged to be 
due to the house, bearing a ruinous rate 
of interest, continued to increase flic 
Nizam’s debt long after the pecuniary 
transactions bettvceii them appeared to 
tenuinatc. Lliifortunately, as the Court 
felt on tlje20tb of November, 1H21, they 
now find that they had formed a very iii- 
ade(|uate eoiiceptiou of the nature and 
rxtout of these ti'uu.Hactioiis j for, in 
paragraph 12 of this letter, they make the 
lollowing observations 

III llio h-tter Iroin Me8>r.s, W.Palmerand Co. 
to the llfsident atilydeinbadjJatefl the )5fh of 
.l.m. 1H21, seven peeiuiinry tiansaetions with 
lilt hom.e are onninerated (animinting ui llie 
nsfifn'gnle to about \,*) lacs ot rnpews), to wbuJi 
llio Nizam’s Goicrnmont wight be considered 
«» a pnity. They are desciibeJ as loans or ad- 
vnnccH made by the house to lndividu.ils, at the 
tlchirB or under the guarantee ol his Highness’s 
tbnernment. No information is given as to the 
lime at which tliey took place, or the terms on 
which they were madej porislt stated whellier 
It was the fault of the house, or of the late Resi- 
dent, that they were nottoouei reported to you. 
M'e are gieatly atuTiriieil, tlietefoie, to observe, 
that instead of calling for inform . tiun reganiing 
tliese 1 articulars, you should have passed over 
the transactions without any other observation 
tlian that they appearnl to be consouant to the 
priiiripios which had the general assent of the 
tioverument. 

Then in the next page, after charging 
and establishing, its 1 think, the sup- 
pre^.sion of an cxainination by tin* Ben- 
gal Couneil m to the partners in the 
hr III, the Directors okserve, and, in my 
opiiiioo, rightly, “ Wherever conceal- 
ment is practised, the party practising it 
cannot reasonably complmu of tlic inter- 
enc! (even though erroiieousj wbicliiuay 


be drawn from it, inasmuch as he was nut 
only competent, hut bound, ill duty, to 
have precluded such erroneous iiifei'ciice 
by ;i candid discloaui e of the facts of the 
ca.se.” I must now inform you, that 
the affidavit a.s to this firm, pronounced 
a deception by tlie Kesident, is here eon- 
firined to be .«o by the Directors, who 
declare not only tliat Dr, Currie was a 
partner, but wa.s aftervvard.s .so acknow- 
ledged by Air. W. Palmer himself, and 
that Air. Geo. Uiimhold, a brother of 
Sir William, the liiusbaiul of the noble 
Alaninis’s ward, was a partner ulsoj 
whicli Air. Geo. Hnnibolu got till lii.s 
death 1000 nipee.s per month from the 
Ni/aiii’s Goveruinent. They then pro- 
ceed to quote the language of Sir C. Met- 
calte, to the following effect : “ Uuinour 
iqieaks loudly of large peemilary benefits, 
derived in some way or otlier from tlie 
Ni7„im’.s Governineht by Sir Wm. Kum- 
boid iiidividnally,” (l.oiid cries of hear 
from sm era) Propi ietors. ) I ery hear loo, 
Init I trust, lion. Geiulemeu will nol in- 
tei'iaipt m»*l)v their “ hears,” hut will hear 
me out. “ llaving no proof at command 
of the f.iet (loud cries of hear again), I 
have hitiieito refrained from noticing the 
report j but, as it is iioiv established 
that lii.s brother received a moiitlily al- 
low.mcc, 1 .see reu.son moreover to credit 
what i.s generally asserted respecting 
himself.” They then add, “ It is difficult 
to believe that Air. Uiis.sell could have 
been ignojaiit that Dr, Cinrie and Air. 
G Humbold were partners in the Iiou.«!(‘, 
and we are unwilling to suppose that, 
knowing it, lie should have concealed 
or coumved at it.” In the Uext page this 
affidaiitis called the deceptive affidavit, 
voluntari] tendered by Air. W. Palmer 
and Sir ./. Humbold : and upon the 
evidence here stated, I must say, that 
from my experience in evidence, I 
think it richly •deserves that appella- 
tion. After .stating the wliole alfair 
ot the loans, the annual allowance 
to Mr. William Palmer and his family, 
of li4,Ut)0 rupees, and the erection of a 
bazar on Sir William Uumbold’s grounds, 
to the manifest injury of the Uesidcucy 
bazar, the Directors add, “ We cannot 
look at these transactions, in so far as re- 
gards tlie house of Messis. Win. Palmer 
and Co. without feelings of disgust and 
iiidignation. With reference to the iu- 
tereUs of our ally, they excite shame and 
sorrow ; and in so far as they hav e been 
countenanced or not controlled and 
checked by our Government or by the 
late Ite-sident, they are matter, not only 
of the deepe.st concern and regret, but of 
our most decided ceinspre ai;d condem • 
nation.” 'riieii, after enumerating the in- 
stances of political and pecunlary control 
exercisei^V Palmer’s house, the directors 
add, tliatthe representation by SirChas. 
Metc^fe, ** ‘ tliat by the common people 
throughout the country the house widens 
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lifted with the British Oovcrnnicnt, and 
lh« revennes wiiich are |)oured into thrir 
coffers are consideivd as so much tribute 
10 our treasury,* surely required prompt 
tmd wry different notice from tliat wliich 
was bestowed upon it. Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s letter of the 30th Sept. IK2‘2, was 
trot replied to until the 13th November, 
and the folio Winft were the terms in 
which this part of the communication 
was adverted to by you. * His Loniship 
in Council deems it unnecessary to cuter 
at larKC upon the subject discussed in 
your- despatch, of the supposed undue 
inditente of the house of Mosm-s. William 
Palmer and Co. over the Minister, and 
the general impression .said to prevail.’ ” 
An<rdoes any body doubt that it did pre- 
vail } (Hear, hear.’j ‘ With regard to the 
identification of that house and their 
acts with the Britisii Government. Thc.se 
questions will be taken up with more 
iulvantage, when tlic fuller information 
lately called for, with regard to the con- 
duct and proceeding.^ of the honsc in its 
dealings with the Nizam, shall have been 
obtained', and when the general setllc- 
inentof those dealings .shall become the 
subiect of deliberation.* The tone of this 
reply wa.s very ill suited to an occasion 
wncii the credit of the HritisJi Govern- 
ment was so deeply at stake, and affords 
a singular contrast to the anxtety nuuii- 
festoa ill your Secretary’s letter of the 
17th July, 1822, when apprcdicnsions 
were entertained respecting the credit 
arid stabiUty of the house of Messrs, W. 
Palmer fvnd Co. to cause a formal com- 
munication to be made to Uajah Chnii- 
doo Loll, that, with exception to the 
iiecnnlary transactions therein alluded to, 
^ the countenance of the Hritish Govern- 
ment had not hi any degi ee been with- 
drawn from tlie house.’ All of yon, 
^Gcntleiiieii^ must be sensible tluit when 
the house of Palmer and Co. is attacked, 
instantly a lively anxiety is excited for 
its cnxlit and stability, but that none is 
felt when other interests are at stake, as, 
for instance, those of the Conmany, our 
country, or the world, (o) (Great cries 
of hear.)' The Director afterwards say, 
“ Wo cannot doubt for a inomciit that 
the partners in the house of Me.ssrs, 
Willmm Palmer and Co. did without the 


( o) Mr. I^oyUdiTi who plame» himiielf so 
nun’ll on hi« experience in evidence,” 
rftit iiave no knowledKO of politics or of 
InUrests of lliv Kut India Company, 
of England, and of the world, which he bat 
here mmuected^cther, ore not only disliuct 
and dissimilar, but diametricully oppoMrd to 
each other. It i$ (lie interest of the Company 
that Its monopoly should lie continued. It is 
the interest of eur country that it }hoald be 
destcpyed. It is the inteiest of England tliat 
all other nntiona ihoitld siipcprap to' her antho- 
rity. It is the interest of the wori4 that they 
ghunkl not. These facts appekr bejfonddiiecir- 
eamscribed limits of Mr. Poynacd' tmiler* 
standing, - . 


knowledge of the Resident hold cotn- 
munications with the MihiMer on mat- 
ters Of state; and that ’one ^ the 
partners,” (Mr. William Palmer accord- 
ing to the Marquis of Hastings’s account, 
and Sir William Rnmbold, as Ste Charles 
Metcalfe asserts,) *”did,inar^ndestine 
and most irregular 0130061 *, convey a 
letter of complaint against tl^e Resident, 
from the Minister to the Governor- 
General, thf tendency (loud cries of liear, 
hear.) and (as there is strong reason to 
believe) the concerted object of -which 
was to induce the Governor-General to 
withdraw his confidence from the Resi- 
dent.” 

“ It Is hardly nrcessai 7 for us to oh- 
•serve, that a proceeding of this nature 
on the part of the house’wa.s in the high- 
est degree indecent and mischtevons ; 
and that it would have warranted a dc- 
claralioii, on your part, that the hou.se 
had by this misconduct forfeited the 
countenance and nrotcction of the British 
Government. But a more indulgent 
cour.se wa.H ob.sen’cd in respect to them.” 
'rhea I come to a passage of very great 
importance, in page 38b: “ WhiNt 
trdn.sactions and proceedings of soprofli- 

f [ate a character as those to which we 
lave adverted were going on, it was to 
be expected that a marked diTline in the 
affairs of the State would bear testimony 
to the blind improvidence and scaiidalnns 
prodigality with which they were ad- 
mini.stered. Accordingly we find, that 
wliilst loans and advances were making at 
Hyderabad, |)rofe.s.sc(lly for the Nizam’s 
benefit, and whilst questions were dili- 
gently and zealously agitated at Calrutni 
of what could be done for his relief, hi.s 
liiiaucial dilflcnltie.'* increased from year 
to year;”— and again in next jiage, “ a 
very slight ilegree of attention to the 
terms and extent of the pecuniary ti aiis- 
aetloii-s of the Nizam’s Government with 
the house of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. woulil satisfy the most iiicrednlou-s 
that to them are principally to be imputed 
the einbari’Assinents of the' State. Not- 
withstanding the large sums which were 
coiKstantly pa-sing into the coffers of the 
house, the balance against the Gmerii- 
raent, in^tead of dimkitehitig, progres-s- 
ively incretised. ** When last i a<ldres.sfd 
yon on this subjeot,’’ ' says Sir 'G'har}e.s 
Metcalfe, in his letter rtetod the' Idth 
Dewmber, 1822; it was- estimated at 
ninety-three or ninetv*4bttr tees : it now 
appears '10 be close 'oin nintty-six, in* 
eluding assignments in hand.,” Matter 
of woiider it is uutthiat tlwOovennnent 
should have been grteroiiidf^ bnrtheued, 
but that it wav not utterly litned by 
banefiil a eounexion :> not'tbat R sboulu 
have been redneed in etreni^h and ir- 
Runites, but that it should not have 
alrewly perished from exhaustion. 

” • I' irow advert to the political letter 

from Ben^ of the 26th of July^ 
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which you will fmd <;ominenciug at page 
!)()2. m that letter it itt reiK>rted} tbiU 
the sixtV'lac loan' had proven, on an ex- 
aminalion of accounts', to be a purely 
fictitious tian^actioa. V 'Hune can he 

110 doubt,'* said this letter, and I liere 
stop the perasal of it for one inoiueut, 
to state that tlie parties signing it are 
Mr. Adata^iUidJMr* Harrington, (Hear, 
hear.) and’ that it h^dherefore entitled 
even to more than ordkuiry respect. 

There caii be no doubt,’* continued 
theletter, that i\ve giossest deception, 
in all that regards the affairs and traiis> 
actiotis of tlm house of William Palmer 
and Co., has been invariably and syste- 
irmticaily practised on this Government; 
and that die Minister, Cliundoo Loll, 
whether iu all respects a willing actor in 
the>e scenes of fraud, or more probably 
submitting, ihi'ough an artfuIly-iiispirL4 
dread of their power and influence, to 
lie a passive tool in their hands, has not 
only conuired at, but actively assisted 

111 the dccetition. Tliat your Govern- 

ment itself should have been deceived 
with respect to this loan, supported as 
were tlic first contrivers iif it, whoever 
they iiiay be, by all concerned in carry- 
ing it through, can scarcely be a matter 
of .surnrlsc, when it is recollected, that 
so well was the scl>eiuc arranged, and so 
cuiii|jletely had the Minister succeeded 
in blinding the late Resident himself on 
the .spot, that) within a inoiitli after tlie 
negotiation of this pretended loan, ”~So 
that you see. Gentlemen, that tliere were 
not only real but pretended loans, to 
make up their accouiits—(Heai-, hear.)— 
“ Mr. RiiHsell reported, that the money 
raised had been Judiciously applied, and 
that a reduction of U8ele.ss establish- 
meiils had been effected to the exieiit of 
twenty-two or twenty-three lacs per aii- 
miin. Nay, to such a pitch was the de- 
ception carried, with regai d to the public 
])ur|)08e8 , fbr which the loan was pru- 
fo.‘*.so(lly raised, that in 1821, when called 
by the present Resident to render an ac* 
amnt of the appropriation of the money, 
J^huiidoo LoU gave in an account of the 
dctaiU of expAiditure exceeding by seven 
lacs the whole amount of the loan.’* 
Again, in ^ge 504, you have Uie foUow- 
h*g It will be observed, 

that fllthwigh Messrs. William Palmer 

^ ^ regularly- 
estabhsted house of agency, or under 
wie special designation of a commerdal 
firm until 1814, the. fact is undeniable, 
that the principal partners were con- 
J«yned w motkeytdealings at , Hy^rabad 
WW'Anfjerior to that period ; 
aud, ahoordtngi to the ^ident’s state* 
»t?^l?;^carrjed oif their trans- 

act oiM virlthmtbepremises of the British 
rw deyy, fWhetffer the late Resident 
hd other members of his fhmily were, 
coucerneit in the trans-^ 
sciions of those days, including pecu* 
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uiary dealings with the Goi’cmmcnt of 
the Nisain itself, the identification of the 
house with the Residency, fwin the above- 
mentioned circumstance, was unavoid- 
able; and the ostensible partners no 
doubt availed themselves of the impres- 
sion 10 the utmost. The influence thus 
accniing to Mr. William Palmer and his 
original a.ssociate8, would render' it an 
easy matter to them, with or without 
capital, to engage largely in pecuniary 
speculations, borrowing money from tlie 
native soucars at a very inferior rate of 
iiitere.Ht to that which they themselves 
charged to the Govciniiieiit. Bv these 
means, and by the large personal allow- 
ances to the partners, and all tlieir de- 
l>endauts, granted by the Minister, the 
arrears of which appear to have been 
accmunlatiiig with interest at tlie rate of 
twenty-five per cent., besides various 
other emoluments and advantages re- 
ported in the Resident’s despatches, Mr. 
William Palmer and his associates appear 
to have acquiieil a complete command of 
the money market at Hyderabad, and 
tlience obtained large, and douhtles.'* 
profitable assignments, on the territories 
of the Nizam.** Gentlemen may toriiii 
their own coiiclu8ion.s upon this point, 1 
assert nothing as to the Resident’s being 
ill league with Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
to defraud the Nizam’s Governmeut. Tlie 
letter then procced.s -“.WhcUier the 
late Resident was or was not secrttly 
connected with William Palmer and 
othera at that time, it is evuient from tlie 
circumstances aliove alluded to, of their 
business lieing transacted in a building 
within the residency grouyds, that they 
enjoyed his countenaiiee and proiection ; 
and with the political influence thus ac- 
quired over a Minister of the charactcir 
of Chundoo Loll, they could thence fecll 
no desire to seek the sanction of tli& 
British Governineut a^ a guarantee to» 
their pecuniary dealings. On the coin, 
trary, they must have been anxious to 
conceal from Government the real clia- 
racter and extent of their trausactious, 
which tliere can be no doubt priocipally 
consisted of advances to the Minister nnd 
otherofficers of theNizam’sGoverriment.’* 
Here follows much able reasoning toshow 
the intrigue of Messrs. Paimer^s whole 

city with whicli th^ obtsuned the liceu.se. 

It proceeds Tliis liceq^e once ob- 
tained, they were no longer under any 
restraint, but gave free scope to their 
usurious transactions.** I beg Gentle- 
men to give their attention, nearly ex- 
hausted as it is, to this extract, as it 
shows that, by the license, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. obtained a coiiipleie monopoly 
In the money markpt at Hyderabad. 

“ They were subject," says the letter, 
it is t|iie, to the control of the Resi- 
dent, Vaich, however, appears to ha\« 
been scIjJom or never exercised ; but, ou 
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1 his lioAd, they had little to apprehend, 
as with t)u‘ aid of the Minister, now en- 
tirely at their command, they must have 
felt secure that they could at any time 
succeed in satisfying the Uesident of the 
propriety of whatever picuniary eiigagc- 
ineiits they chose to enter into with 
Chuiidoo Loll. 'I’he proof of this is ap- 
parent, in the two transactions of the 
Aurungahad contract, and the sixty-lac 
loan, which they persuaded Mr. IIiisshU 
would prove highly beneficial to the Ni- 
zam’s fiovernment as well as to the 
lliitlsh iutcrets, but which, if properly 
investigated on the sj)ot, by an ofllccr 
zealous in the discharge of his public 
duty, and the result of his iiKpiiries re- 

( )orted to Ooverninent, would probably 
lave appeared to the latter in a mueh 
more questionable point of view, than it 
could possibly regard tbein, reconi- 
rnendea as they actually were, by the 
person best qualified to pronounce upon 
their merits.” 

From 1 8 Id until 1820, the aif.uis of 
Messrs. Williani Palmer arid t'o appear to 
have, piospcred accor<!ing to their wish. 
They had eompletidy monopoli/ed the 
money inatket ; they had acquired an as- 
cendancy ov<‘r the Minisferthat rendered 
him the creature of their will ; laiishliig 
the rt“ otirces of the State in salarii's, 
jieu.sion.s, and gratuities, on Ihemsehes 
and faniilie.s; and providing for every 
one whotn, Ironi whatever oan.ve, they 
cho.'-e to patronize. Of the degree in 
Whlcli this power was abused, tlie de- 
spatches of Sir Charles Metcalfe, which 
acconijianv this Addrc«!s, will exhibit the 
most glaring ami (iisgracefnl instaiiee.s. 
Among others, it is mentioned in his let- 
ter of the 1 5th ultimo, that a toriner 
Moonshce of Mr. Willinm Palmer had 
an allowance from the Nizam’.-* (Tovern- 
incnt of seven hundred rupees per men- 
sem, and his brotlier .‘ieven hundred and 
fifty-five ; and that, when those individu- 
als went to Mecca, they received a .sum 
Of ninety-one thousand, us advance of 
.salary, to bear their expen.ses by the 
way." I suppose that no gentleman ever 
heard of a pilgrimage m a Catholic 
couhfry to a Catholic shrine ever being 
better paid than was this pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The letter then proceod.s at page 
566. 

“ In 1815 they had acquired a great 
accession of political influence in their 
nominal partner Sir William Rmnbold, — 
an aeqnisiriou which they well knew how 
fo turn to the best account. Hringing no 
capital to tlie hnu.se, taking no .share in 
the conduct of the details of their busi- 
he.ss for four years after he was invited 
to join the firm, it was enough for their 
nurpose that Sir William was kno^vn to 
oe under the special protection and pa- 
tronage of the late Governor-General, 
ami believed by the Natives in g^ieral to 
be nearly connected with his Lordship by 


marringe. The imnre.ssion this would 
produce on the mind of the Minister, and 
generally at a Native Court like that of 
Hyderabad, was well known to them ; 
and it would aupear, by Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s de.spatcli already referred to, that 
their calculations hail not been disap- 
pointed. 

“ From what other motive can it he 
imagined, than to answer a purpose of 
thecharacter above de.scribed , (lid Mc.ssjs. 
William Palmer and Co. invite SirWilliaiii 
Hnmbold to become a [rartner in their 
coneern ? It is known be was imolied 
in debt when he joint'd the bouse; and 
by his own statement he remained at 
Hyderabad hut a few month.s in IHI.'*, 
arid did not return to that capital for four 

cars aftenvards, during all which lime 

c WLis holding the .situaiioii of a niagi- 
sttate of Calcutta.” 

“ 'Fhc house had also, about the same 
time, taken into pattnership a luemhcr 
of the late Uesideney, Mr. Sothehy, who, 
it is known by his own .statement, eoiilil 
not have brought them any acces.'sirm of 
capital, us bis pecuniary embarrassinenls 
weic the cause assigned byliimself for 
his enteilng the house; and as to any 
benefit to he derived from lii.« assist ing in 
the conduct of its concerns, it is di.s- 
tlnctly disavowed both by himself and tlie 
other partners of the firm. Neither of 
those new partners, therefore, brought 
either an accession of commercial strength 
and credit to the house, or contrihiited to 
its sucei,s.s by any peculiar (|nalific!itir>ns 
ill conducting the (U'tails of its hiisiii('s>i. 
To what tlien, but to the impression that 
vvould be pro'lur'cd, that in 8ir Williani 
Humhold and Mr. .Hotheby the hoii'^e 
pos'<e.s.s('d the mean.s of exercising a 
powerful political influence, whether 
with the Supreme Government at Cal- 
cutta or at the llesidency, eau be ascribed 
the .sidectioii made by Riessrs. Palmer and 

Co of those two gentlemen to be part- 
ners in their concern ?” 

Ill another part of the papers it was 
.stated , “that a man without property had 
been allowed to join the firm, merely bo- 
caime he was coiincrted with the Govern- 
ment. Thi.s was done to aimwcr tlie 
object here described.” 

fMii. Hump, asked, What object ?) 

The object wa.s apparent enough. It 
wa.s by joining the house of Palmer and 
Co., to secure aa much Influence as pos" 
sible in the court of the Nizam. They 
had taken this individual into partner- 
ship, though it was clear he brought no 

accession' of capital to the iKrti'se ; for, 
“his pecuniary cmbalrnssrtrerife” were 
the cau.se a.ssign€d by Mr.Sirthehy him- 
self, ill hU letter of the 1 8th of April, 
182.1, for his connexion with the firm- 
This reminds me Of an individual, who, 
belfig asked by a lady, why lie had turned 
Quaker.? answered, that necessity had 
conijiclled him, So it was with this m- 
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dividual J H appears that lie was actuateil 
Itv pure necessity. He was in close coii- 
iio^ion witli fhe’Ni/ani, on iheonehand, 
and with the (Toveniiiiciit on the other, 
in tliesc papers varitms acts of deception 
and u.siirioiis imposition are pointed out, 
and severely commenled on. It appears 
(hat (mvermnent found it exticmely difli- 
fidtto arrive at a knowledi'C of those 
who were connected with the lino, and 
of CO rtnin transactions, the history of 
wliieh it seriously enneerned the (io^ern- 
nivut to know. In order to come at the 
information, a series of questions was 
drawn np, and siilmiltted to the known 
naitners. Sir C. Metcalfe, in his letter 
to Mr. Swinton, the Secretary to Govern- 
inent, Oil the Ifithof IMay, ISJ.'l.idHcrve.s, 
“ Mr. W. l*almer declines to answer 
those (jiiestions, hecause^ it would be 
iifiiominious to betray confidence repo-sed 
ill him;” and he adds, “ Mr. Lamb’s 
reply is also a virtual refusal to answer 
those (piestioiis fairly.” He then proceeds 
to remark very justly, It is evident 
that these (n'litlemen wi.>li to avoid the 
(‘\poMire of those who Iiave been con- 
(eriied with their firm; and I do not 
leproacli them for that wi.'li : but of 
hat sort is that commercial estahli.sh- 


tiicMt in whieli it would be ignominious 
to name tlie partners } and what title has 
this (inn shown to patronni^e and favour, 
whose conduct, diiriii!? its W'hole e.xist- 
ence—froin its first appllciition for sup- 
port to the pre.sent moment, has been a 
ti\sneofimposifion,eoiieeiiIment, deceit, 
f.iKehood, and treachery towards the 
british (lovevmncnt, to whose fosterint? 
pioteelion and inibieiice it owo.s all its 
aibaiitaifes ? In all this Mr. W. I’almer 
no imiominy.” Such aie the words 
of Sir C. Meiealfe ; and why, I ask, weie 
the partners so averse to’ answer the 
qiiestifms jiut to them, if they were not 
■dVaid that itroofs of u-sury and e.xtortioii 
would be (liseovered } —I now come, I 
believe, to the last letter with which I shall 
trouble the (]ourt : it unveils (to u.se the 
word.s of tlie Government) “ a .scene of 
eorruption quite unparalleled ” ’Dils 
letter, which was addressed to Mr. Swin- 
toii by Sir C. Metcalfe, on the lath of 
June, 182:1, relates to the list of allow- 
ftnecs, on account of the Nizam’s govern- 
juent, which had been paid through the 
house of Palmer and Co. The first part 
the list consirits chiefly of the family 
^ttpeuds of the Palmers ; and very coii- 
Mder^ble they are ; Mr. W. Palmer 2000 
[up('e.s, monthly allowance ; Ma.sterJohn 
ijW 1200; Master William Palmer, 
j-OO ; Mr. Haflting.s Palmer. 1000 ; Mr. R. 
n. reiiwick, :100 ; and pay tor 40 Sepoys, 
allowed to Mr.‘ Palmer, on the dbband- 
’nettt of his cavalry, 300. “ It appeared 
(observes Sir C. Metcalfe) tliat in 
munition to those above-mentioned, Mr, 
[;• Palmer, another memlier of that 
‘'“DujV settled as a merchant on the, 


coast of Coromandel, also received an al- 
Jowanee from the Ni/am’s (Jovernmeiit.” 
The second part of the li.st eoutaiii.s the 
dependants of the .same family, to the 
number of eight, who also hdd monthly 
allowance.^, “ Of these (.said Sir C. 
Metcalfe) ftloliammed Salah-oo-Deen is 
the.Moonshee of .Mr. \V. I’almer; Soofee 
Alee Khan is the ftbrnn, slice of Mr. H. 
Palmer; lliimur Alee Khan, servant of 
Mr. W. Palmer ; Sitiundur Khan, .son of 
Hie above ; the remaining four are .said 
to he about Mr. W Palmer: but in what 
eapaeity I am nqt informed.” 'I'lie 
third list con.sists partly of dependant.^, 
and partly of peivons patronized by the 
house: it comniise.s 27 persons, with 
ditferent monthly allowaiiee.s. In de- 
.seiihing the individuals eounected with 
tins jiart of the li.st, Sir C. Metcalfe 
ohsenes, “ Mecr Sal u- on- Dcen belonged 
formerly to tlie Zi.s.salah of Mr. W. Pal- 
mer, when tlie latter was in the Niz- 
am’s service. He was letaiiied, with a 
party of tlie horsemen of the corps, and 
.stationed with JMe.ssrs. I’almcr and Co. 
for the jmrpose of aiding them in realiz- 
ing their assignments on the revehues. 
Moh.ammed .Sliiifi’ee Khan i.s a ’I'alook- 
dar of a district, patronized by Messrs, 
W. Palmer and Co., through whose in- 
flueiire he is said to have obtained Ids 
present sitiKition. 'I'lii.s allowanei* lias 
no reference, I believe, to his olliee. 
Meer ,Iniin-ood Dcen, said to have been 
recommended for this allowaiiee l)y Mr. 
W. Pjilmer; Meer Ghoolam Mohu-ood 
Dccii, one of the hor.semen above re- 
ferred to; Synd Khyn-ood Deen, and 
Synd Mobammed, belong to a native col- 
lege esfalilislied near to the office of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co ; Peer Moham- 
med, Mr. W. Palmer’s butler. Mr. W. 
I’alnier .states, tliat lie has no knowledge 
of the eiiTuinstanees under which thi.s 
allowance was granted, and was ignorant 
of ilie ftiet until lately. Tlie allowaiiee, 
it .seems, i.s now to be di.scontiniied, to- 
gether with tho.se of Tewajec, Moham. 
Hied Voosoof, Ralkishun Dos, Moozulfur- 
llooseiii, and Moiz-ood Dcen. I do not 
actually know what these persons may 
be : but they seem to be servant.s. Mr. 
Ogihie lias been deserihed before, Mirza 
Juafiir All, Mirza Hydur Ali, and Mo- 
hammed Ka.siiii, were pensioned at the 
recommendation of Mr, 8. Uus.sell, a 
partner of the concern of W. Palmer and 
Co. Of this li.st, generally, little eluci- 
dation could he obtained from Mes.u’s. 
Palmer and Co., who, in mostin.'jtanees, 
referred u.s to the Nizam’s Mini.ster; 
and the only information procurable 
from liini was, that .six or .seven were re- 
commended by Mr. W. l^almer, five or 
six tw Sooltan Hosscyn Khan, (the for- 
mer Mooitshce of that gentleman;) and 
four or five by Saliah-ood Deen, his pre- 
sent Mimnshee. The nieutioii of the 
former Mooiishee of Mr. W, Palmer 
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"leads me to notice that he had also an 
allowance ft^m the Nizam’s Governmeut 
of 700 rupees per mensem; and his 
brother, ^iohammcd Nuwaz Khan, 7:>0 
rupees per mensem. MonMiver, when these 

? ientlemeu went to Mecca, they received 
roin the Nizam’s govermnent 91,000 
rupees to bear their exi)enfies, being the 
amount of their joint allowances for 
above five years. Sueii has been the 
waste of the public money on Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co. and their dependants. 
Such are the items of charge with 2.') per 
cent, interest accruing thereon, which 
the fictitious sixty-lac loan was invented 
to confirm. In the li.st of allowances 
transmitted by Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
the name of their native partner, liiiii- 
ketty Doss, and his nephew, Kishun 
Dos, arc not included; nut it appears 
from the detailed accounts, that they 
also receive allowances from the Nizam’s 
Government; [p) and have hitherto been 
supplied with guards, paid through 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. Perhaps 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. did not 
choose to put forward the.se facts, lest 
they should tend to confirm the impres- 
sion produced by other items, that all 
the Members of the firm had received 
allowances from the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, and thus lead to the detection of 
some which are .‘<till kept in the back- 
ground. The allowance to BunkettyDoss 
Me.ssrs. VV. Palmer and (Jo. call “ an 
honorary distinction, conferred on him 
in common with other soucar.s, without 
any; application from any of the Mem- 
bers or the house.” {Credut Judaus^-^ 
aaidMr.Poynder-— w«/icg’o.)‘*’rheamount 
of tills Inmorary distinction, ” observed 
Sir C. Metcalfe, “Is not mentioned; it 
seems to be fiOO rupees per mensem. 'I'he 
allowance to the nephew Kishun Dos, 
40rupees per mensem^ is called palanquin 
allowance.” Having thus shown the 
influence which the house of Palmer and 
<'o. had obtained over the Nizam’s 
Government, and the manner in which 
it was applied, I will not trouble the 
CJourt much longer. But, ])efore I pro- 
ceed, I wish to point out in the first 
place, what is not the question liefore 
the Court, and I shall presently come to 
what is the real question. I apprehend 
it is not whether tlurnoblc Marquis be 
positively culpable and criminal. I feel 
It my duty to echo what the Court of 
J)irectors said with respect to the cha- 


(/») The folly of Mr. Poynder’s remarks is 
only equalled by their dulness.— The Nizam is 
culled an ” independant prince.*' Has he not 
a right to pension whomsoever he pleases from 
his own funds ? If Mr. Poynder wishes to ex- 
pose a waste of “ public money,'* let him look 
at the taxes paid by the people of England to 
support the Coin;>nny’smonopoly—;two millions 
per annum on the article of tea olone—all 
waited by the Indian rulers in acts of the most 
Useless extravagance, and grants to Idle nnd 
worthless individuals. 


racter of the noble Marquis. I acquit 
him of every idea of corimption. But it 
is clear that there were friends and rela- 
tives in the way, whom he was anxious 
to serve. This was not dishonourable. 
But I think it can hardly be .‘‘aid, con- 
necting the noble Marquis with those 
transactions from the cummcncemeiit 
that he has pursued a wise or prudent 
course ; that he has not acted partially. 
That however is not the question, 'liie 
real question is, Whether the Court be 
prepared, on the papers before tlicm, to 
come to a vote of thanks to the noble 
Marquis, and of censure on the Direc- 
tors ? I ask this question in the face of 
the Court am] of the Country, and 1 will 
say that the Proprietors eaiinot come tu 
sucIi a vote. I have perused those pa- 
pers attentively, mid have devoted a 
portion of dajs and of nights, which I 
eould ill spate, to their investigation; 
and 1 must say that 1 find it impossible, 
from the whole of these trausactiouH, to 
come to the coiiclnsiou at wliieli an 
honourable Gentleinau Smith) 

and the honourable Mover have arriied. 
The honourable Mover takes one parti- 
cular position and no other. He does not 
call the Court to the consideration of 
the general administration of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings ; neither hius he said a 
word in siippoitof his motion. Heealls 
on the Court to accede to his proiiosi- 
tion, on view of the Hyderabatl papers 
alone. To those papers, then, 1 must 
adhere ; and, looking to them, I have no 
hesitation in saving, that I cannot agree 
to the honoura'lili! Proprietor’s motion. 
'I'he homniralile Proprietor says, “ }o« 
must judge of the noble Marquis on 
those iiapers, or not at all.” 1 cannot 
consent to that. No man ever iinagiued 
there was any personal corruption in the 
case of the noble Marquis. No man 
asserts it, no man can feel or think it. 
But there aie que.stioiis, nece.s.‘<arily 
linked with tliLs subject, which mu.st not 
be overlooked. 'I’ho.se grounds Gentle- 
men mu.st see can only be touched 
lightly and delicately, 'riie honourable 
Mover felt that he was treading over 
huniing lava, and therefore he juniped 
at once to his conclusion. In touching 
oil the ground I now do, I am very sensi- 
ble of the auk ward ness of my ta.sk. 
(Hear.) But I will say to those wlio uovv 
call out that they have forced me and 
others into this predicament. But for 
them, the Marquis of Ha.stings might 
have I'ested in tranquillity, invested 
with stars, and ribbons, and honours. 
They however would not permit it* 
They forced those who differed fioni 
them in opinion to go into that .sort of 
examination which 1 have this day 
done. We are called on to decide a 
question of very great nicety— a qne.s- 
tiou which nearly affects the proceeding-s 
of the Court of Diiwtors of 
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1832, 1823, and 1824 ; for, in succession, 
we cannot but condemn the acts- of the 
Directors, with regard to this subject, 
during the period 1 have named, if vre 
agree to this resolution, llie Directors 
have been treated with disrespect. I 
way say that vituperation has been la- 
vished on the geutlemeu behind the bar, 
because they have performed that which 
they conceived to he their duty. I was 
astonished and grieved to hear such 
langut^e, which 1 consider most uncalled 
for. All I contend for is this, that, if 
the Proprietors agree to the iiiotiun, 
they will virtually fix the stigma and 
brand of shame on the Directors for the 
last five ycai'S. Get rid of this conclusion 
they Cannot. Will they throw dirt also 
on the Hoard of Control? Gentlemen 
should recollect when throwing dirt at 
tiicir superion, that some of it inay re- 
coil. Are Mr. Canning, Mr. Bathurst, 
and Mr. Wynn, to be considered as 
nobody ? (a) Yet they have successively 
.sanctionea the sending out of tho-^e de- 
.spatches, which give so much offence to 
sonic gentlemen. The d(»cunient8 to 
which I have icfcrred aie not leinoiiade 
or milk and water, (r) They contain the 
inculpation of a long course of transac- 
tions in India. Now, if tliC'O de.S( atches 
were not justified by the exigencies of 
the ca.se, what would any Board of 
Control have said? what would they 
have done? If the Court of Uirectoi-s 
had been w'cak and wicked enough, 
without necessity, to attempt to send 
out such de.spatcnes>iGovernnient would 
certainly have slopped them. They 
would say, “ You are making charges 
that are unsupported; a mail of his 
inflexible honour could not .sully it 
any indiscretion.” But the Board of 
Control said no such tiling ; they let the 
de.si)atches go forth with all their iinper- 
fcetion.s on their heads ; and that I con- 
tend gives an {vdditional autlioiity to 
tho,se documents, (s) By the aniendineut 
we approve of the de.s’patche.s, and we 
arc bound to do so, at the same time 
that we admit that no stain attaches to 


( 7 ) Mr. Poynder’s intellect is not clear 
enough to enable him to see through Ihe lal- 
[ncy of making rank and office a guarantee for 
bonour and accuracy. Each of these ministers 
jnay be somebody,” and yet all ol them my 


—j «uii yri m 

bave acted wrong. It might be equal 
« the Marquw of Hastings nobody ? ana me 
the dissenting Directors nobody ? Such ques- 
tions betray only the stupidity of those who 
propose them. The question in disp.ite is, 
Whethtir certain acta were just or unjust ? The 
cnaractefs of the persons performing them 
depend on the issue. 

(r) Neither are they champaigne or Bur- 
gundy : a mixture of opium, wormwood, and 
pu, IS the nearest to the compound ofduincss, 
••itternegs. and wratb, which characterise tbcic 
prod actions. 

(«) Tills is supposing the Board of Control to 
jjo Us duty with vigilance and strict Impartia- 
'uy ; an assumption not warranted by the fact. 

0)ieu(al Herald ^ Vol, i. 


the character of I he Marqui.s.of Hastings. 
But the hou. Proprietor wishes to carry 
a resolution which, whilst it auproves 
of the conduct of the noble Marquis, 
casts a censure u[)ou the Directors for 
the five last years. Is this a proper way 
to treat a hotly of men who arc uontiuu- 
ally acting for our benefit? (f) It appears 
to me that if the motion were carried it 
could not stop here. (Hear.) If it were 
agreed to, how could we avoid granting 
another 5000/. a year to the noble 
Marquis : a proposition which has been 
negatived in the Court of Directors? 
Glider these cii'ciimstanecs, 1 coibsider 
the aiiieodmeiit moved by the hou. 
Chuiriiiau, and secomled oy the hon. 
Director, a.s the most proper coui'se that 
can be adopted fur the interests of the 
Company, and for the honour of the 
Govenuuent butli abroad aud at home. 
(Hear.) 

Mr. IJuMR —I will not detain the Court 
by entering on the wide field of observa- 
tion which lia.s been occupied by the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, but 1 
will .hIiow' the Court the po.sitiou in which 
(hey stand ; and as men of honour and 
justice 1 call on them to come to an im- 

E artial decision. The view which the 
on. Gentleman has taken is, in every 
respect, unjust. This 1 will prove if 1 
can make tiie Court iindcrstana the ques- 
tion that is before them. I agree with 
the hon. Gentleman tliat there are (iue.s- 
tioiis of great moment coimectcd with 
the.se papers— questions that concern not 
only the Marquis of Hastings but many 
others. It is a que.stii»n whether Palmer 
and Co. will not conic before the Court 
aud demand its protection against outrage 
and iiijuiy ii is a question whether the 
Marquis of Hastings .'should not receive 
lemuiieration and, be.side.s these, seve- 
ral other queslious are comiected with 
thi’.se pajiers. But every unprejudiced 
mail must agree with me, that the mode 
adopteil by my hon. Friend is the only 
mannerof elearingaway thediflicultics tha 
MiiTound the siibiect, and of ultimately 
doingjiisticetoali the parties before us. 
I w as not pledged to the motion of my 
hou. Fneim,on a former day, though, as 
it I elated to the general merits of the 
RIarquis of Hastings, I think it deserved 
supiMirt. On that occasion an objection 


(/) Mr. Poynderis.evidently approaching the 
climax. This is indebd a crowning absurdity. 
—The excellent Diiectors! What studious 
days and sleepless nights do they not devote to 
the “ beneSt*’ of the Propi ielors ! What ad- 
mirable jobs do they not carve out for the ship- 
hnildera, rojie-makers, bifcuit-bakcrs, and 
others, who come to swell their inojorUics ■ 
What writerships and cadetships do they not 
bestow in return for voles ai d other favours I 
Oh, admirable spirit of self-devotion to the 
public good 1 Or them, indeed, it may be truly 

***^’Take them for.ill in all, 

We ne’er shall look upon their like agaifl, 

2G 
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was taked in limine by au hon. Friend 
(Mr. J. Smith) wlw has quitted the 
Court, 'rhat Gentleman said 1 cannot 
agree to thi.<i motion because there is one 
point on which 1 entertain a doubt. I 
wish to Huoiv how far the Marquis of 
Hastings's character, his integrity, his 
honour, are implicated in those proceed- 
ings of the house of Palmer and Co. ” 
What did my lion. Friend say ? “ If 
thei-e be (said he) a Gentleman in this 
Court who can bring a charge against the 
Marquis of Hastings, let him come for- 
ward j— -if there beany papers that can 
throw alight on his conduct, let them be 
produced. If they clear him, then I call 
upon you to reward him if they incul- 
pate him, I shall be the very fli st man to 
oppose any grant to liim." The conse- 
quence was, thatanumber of papers were 
ordered. ()iie Gentleman called for one 
paper, another for another, until they 
oecame voluminous. I therefore think 
that the course taken by my hon. Friend 
was perfectly straight-forward and right. 
What did my lion. Friend next do } He 
said, “The pajicrs are now before us; — 
let ns see how far those documents im- 

{ ilicatc his character, or free his honour 
iom suspicion.” I tnink that, where au 
honest investigation and decision is 'in- 
tended, men ought not to mix up did'erent 
subjects having different views and bear- 
ings. If tliey wish to act with fairness, 
tlicy ought not to do this. 

1 will explain my meaning. It may he 
that all the hon. Gent, has said about 
Palmer and Co. is true, they may be the 
greatest rogues (however 1 iiinst deny 
the imputations cast on them, and I tliink 
they might bring a triumphant ca.se be- 
fore the Court for compensation, which 
never was refused where injHi 7 was sus- 
twiied) , (tt) hut still the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings may lx; irivproach- 
able. The hon. Gent, has said, that this 
firm was raised by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings for the purpose of aiding Sir W. 
Rumbold, than which nothing is further 
from the fact. It was cstaDlished by 
Mr. Seaton, a most re.swctable man, 
whose name need only be inciitioued 
to those acquainted with Indian affairs, 
to procure respect and admiration, 
(hear.) in conjunction with Mr. Dow- 
dcswell and a Gentleman witliin the 
bar. These three individuals, with 
the sanction of the Governor-General and 
the Court of Directors, establi.shed the 
house, so that the assertion of the hon. 
Gent, falls to the ground ; for the firm 
was established, and going on with busi- 
ness, when Sir W. Rumbold joined it. 
(Hear, hear.) It is therefore most un- 
fair to proceed with garbled extracts 

(«) This must be an error of the reporter. 
Mr. Home never ronld have meant that tlie 
Couit had never refused compensation where 
injuiy was sustamed. Ho knows they have 
oltcn refused it. 


and half statements^for I must tay 
from the manner in which the horn 
Gentleman has garbled those docu- 
ments it is Impossible to understand tlie 
case. (Hear.) All that he has stated 
is founded on the charges made by Sir 
C. Metcalfe, and they are founded on 
mere rumours. (Hear.) 1 must protest 
agai nst such a course of proceeding ; and, 
having shown that the Marquis of Hast- 
ing.s, had nothing to do with the esta^ 
lishment,! will ask, can the Court refuse 
to sanction the motion of my hon. Friend ? 
That house was, I conscientiously be- 
lieve, established for the purpose of 
benefiting the hiianccs of the Company. 
(Hear.) Its establishment had the ap- 
nrubation of the Court of Directors. 
That Court, on receiving despatches 
stating that such an estHbiishmcut had 
been formed, highly approved of it. 
(Hear.) When I state these circum- 
stances, I trust the Court will not be 
misled by that which has been so unfairly 
asserted. It follows, from what I here 
lay down, that the Marquis of Hastings, 
as well as the Court of Directors who 
approved of this establishment, might be 
free from all blame, and yet that Palmer 
and Co. might have misconducted them- 
selves ; though 1 again deny that they 
have done so. It is, therefore, quite un- 
fair to mix up the proeeedings of Palmex 
and Co. with the ease of the Marquis of 
Hastings. The amendment I consider 
to be a most extraordinary jirodnetion: 
and I wish to learn, whether it emanated 
from the Court of Directors, or belongs 
entirely to the Gent, by whom it was 
proposed > 

Mr. Pattison said, that tlie amend- 
ment must he distinctly understood a.s 
not proceeding from the Court of 
Directors. 

Sir G. A. Robinson observed, tliat in 
seconding the amendment he had stated 
he acted as an individual. 

Mr Hume. — In the name of candour 
and justice, I ask, whether such a 
practice as that which has tlii.s day been 
adopted ever prevailed in this Court be- 
fore } I say the very contrary has been 
the practice. When the Court was .suni- 
inoncd for a particulai* purpose, the re- 
quisition was read from the Chair, and 
(vcntlemen were called on to confine 
themselve.s to the subject to which it 
referred. What is the nature of the re- 
quisition this day } We are not called 
together to approve of the conduct or 
Mr. Adam and the other Member of the 

Bengal Government, and yet the a- 
meudincnt goe.s to that very 
(Hear, hear.) Why has not the Chair- 
man, — whose specific duty it is to prt- 
serve regularity amongst us, — wdiy has 
not he, on this occasion, pursued the 
known and proper course ! 'Fhe rc' 
quisition calls on us to consider hpvv tar 
the conduct of the Marquis of Hastings is 
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implicated by the Hyderabad papers; but 
the ameudiuent introduces quite another 
subject. What an outcry would have 
been made, if my hon. friend, instead 
of adherinif to the subject-matter of the 
requisition, had made attacks upon dif- 
ferent characters ! (Hear, hear.) If my 
hon. Friend had taken such a course, I 
would have said to iiiin, “ You are out of 
order; here is a specific question, and 
I must have a decision, * Aye or no.' 

This present motion relates to the 
character of a particular public servant, 
and I contend that the Chairinan ha.s 
violated all order in proposina; such an 
amendment as he has done to theresoln- 
tion of my hon. Friend. (Hear.) What 
is the resolution That this Court, 
having taken into consideration that 
part of the papers which relates to the 
conduct of the Marquis of Hastings re- 
specting the transactions of Rlessrs. Pal- 
mer & Co. with the Government of the 
Nizam, are of opinion, that it contain.s 
nothing that tends to alfect the private 
character, honour, or integrity, of the 
noble Alarquis.” It is clear from this 
that my hon. Friend kept to the very 
letter of the requisition ; and he acled 
rWdly. I felt that there would he some 
difference on the occa.siori, and there- 
fore 1 advised my hon. Friend to send in 
the specific words of his resolution, that 
‘“’Kht be added to the re<iui.siiion. 
He did so, hut his request was not com- 
mied with. The reason is now apparent. 
It was in^nded to take the Court by 
surpi ise with this extraordinary amend- 
ment. I'-call on the Proprietors to riu- 
(licate their proceedings. I call on them 
to teach those who ought to conduct 
their affairs correctly, that they shall not 
act in this irregular manner. (Hear, hear. ) 
Allow such a system to prevail, and if 
Mtting in judgment on the conduct of 
tiie nresent or tlic late Chairman, we 
may be siirprised by a resolution praising 
m’ crunmating every other individual 
bo ongmg to tiie Direction. (Hear.) I 
to tbe amendment. It 



j «ii t ot this^ sentence contains a sw’eep- 
^ ready to argue 
th f Chairman, ana to prove 

ml. deserves no such praise. 

Liy»bear.) I and my friends mean, 
to impeach Mr. Adam 
At (Hear, hear, hear.) 

aI)oRT“* \ shall say nothing farther 
to would not be honourable 

to nr.n?’ ^S if I wishcd 

onlv '“»«*whik in fact, my 

uatp occasion is to excul- 
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Government at Hyderabad, the Court 
must recoi-d its approval of the de- 
spatches of the 24th of May, 1820 ; 28th 
of Nov. 1821; 9th of April, 1823; and 
the 2Ist of Jan. 1824.“ I think that those 
persons who approve of the despatches 
in question are afraid of the sound argu- 
ments contained in the protest of an hon. 
Director (Mr. Pattison) within the bar. 
[ITiose arguments have made a powcrfiil 
mipressioii on the mind of every man 
wlio has perused them. The statement 
of the hon. Director is manly and candid. 
His reasoning carries conviction in every 
line. A few discussions relative to these 
despatches will, I have no doubt, point 
out where tlie cloven foot is concealed. 
I shall, when the regular time arrives, 
state iny sentiments with respect to those 
doaiments. There is not, Sir,, in the 
requisition, any proposition calling fbr 
the aiiproval of those despatches; and 
therefore I must say, that the two addi- 
tions to the resolution of my hon. Friend, 
which you have been pleased to move, 
are quite irregular. I am, however, haiipy 
to think that this Court will not allow 
itself to be taken by surprise ; and I hope 
the Directors will speak for themselves, 
and show that the amendment belongs 
not to them, but is the property of the 
mover and seconder only. (Hear.) On 
the part of the Proprietors, absent and 
pim'ut, I protest against deciding on the 
question in this way. 1 pledge myself to 
call a Court, if gentlemen desire it, to 
take into consideration the whole of the 
proceedings of tJie Indian Government 
111 the case of Palmer am! Co. 1 will then 
examine the despatches sent out to In- 
dia in relation to that business, and 
.state what my opinion is of the directions 
given Inspecting the parties concerned. 

I think it will be seen, when that iiive.s- 
tigation takes place, that the authorities 
here have hastily adopted the opinions 
eoutaiiied in the despatches of Sir C. 
Metcalfe and Mr. Adam : and I will 
show that tliose two individuals have 
repeatedly contradicted themselves in 
their statements. Before the Court of 
Directors had ventured to come to a de- 
cision, the subject, in all parts, ought to 
have been maturely considered . If it be 
found that the executive body were not 
borne out by facts in pursuing the 
course they have adopted, then I say 
they ought to be censured ; hut if they 
have proceeded on fair grounds, I 
shall be ready to express an honest 
approbation of their conduct. (Hear.) 
Tne hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down may be in the secret ; he may have 
pievioiisly seen the amcnanient. Bdt, 
Sir, are we to agree to it,— are we to he 
surprised into such a mea.')ure, because 
the hon. Gentleman reads a number of 
extracts from the documents, without 


‘ occasion is to excul- 

sane **““8 thus: “At the 

of Mpbcvo h transactions advancing one solitary argument } I will 

' srs. Palmer & Co, with the native show. Sir, past dispute, that the datcijf 
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of those documents to wliich he has re- due,) a single shilling was not, in the 
ferred, if brought together, cuiitradirt end, abstiactcd from the soldier’s allow- 
each other most materially : so much so, ance. Such a circumstance, ho\ve\er is 
indeed, as to prove that either some of very rare occurrence. The troops^of 
misiiudsrstaiidiiig, or a feeling whi( h 1 the native Princes are generally ia ar- 
will not allow myself to designate, has rear ; and it is one of the most import- 
operated to the ‘prejudice of the parties ant tluties of the Coveriiiuent of India 
accused. (Hear.) Let us look. Sir, to to take care that troop.s, who, like the 
the .situation in which we stand with re- Nizam’s, are commanded by British 
spcct to those transactions in India. It olficers, and, where events render it 
is necessary that I should do so, because nece.s>ary , are called on to assi.st the 
some statements were made by the hon. British forces, are paid with regularity. 
Gentlciniin which prove that he is iiiiac- Now, .Sir, the great benefits which arose 
quainted with the .subject. The hon. from esiahlishing such a house a.s that of 
Gentleman inveighed against the enor- Palmei and Co. cousi.sted in tlie facilities 
inous interest that had been charged, which it afforded for jiaying those troops. 
Interest, however, i.s a variable thing, and getting rid of the arrears, 'rhereforc 
depending on difl'erciit cifeuinstances, I contend that tlie manner in which the 
tlion^h the hon. Gentleman appears troops were jiaid was not bad or usiiri- 
to think that it sliould be the same over ons, but w as fraught with very great be- 
all the world. In this country the legal nefit. (Ile.ar.) I must ju-otest against the 
interest is 5 per cent., while in Calcutta w^ay in w'hich tlie hon. Gentleman who 
it is 12 per cent. Perliap.s an Knglisli- has just sat down hastreatedthissuh* 
iiian,speakingofthis, would.say, “What ject, because the impression which he 
an immodeiate rate 1 Do not the laws wishes to convey to the Court is not 
of England extend to India I answer, founded on tlie piaetice of India, nor is 
Yes: but in some instances they tnnst it home out by thedoenments. It is said 
bend to circumstances. It i.s a curious that the honour and interest of India 
fact, which will surprise even those who are best .‘•np])orted by not interfering 
exclaiin against the high rate of inte^e.^t with tlic native states. Now, the Nizam’s 
in India, that the loans raised by Mr. wa.s a free state, and yetjthe lain, (ien* 
Pitt and hi.s .‘<uccessors yielded a bomtH tleman had argued that the individual at 
of thirty-five millions over and above the the head of it had not a right to grant 
interest. I can prove it ; I have chapter pensions. The hon. Gentleman com- 
aud verse for even pound of it. (Hear, plained that the Nizam had granted 
and a laugh.) Will the hon. Gentleman pensions out of tlie public money. Pray, 
answer me a plain question Suppose whose money w’as it ? Why, Sir, it be- 
he had a mortgage on hi.s estate at 24 longed to tlie Nizam liimself. (Hear.) I 
per cent., could I be coii.sidcred a rascal, lieartily wish that jicnsions in this rouii* 
if I lent him money at 18 jier cent, to en- try were as w ell earned as tiiosc which 
able him to pay it off.> 'I’liis is exactly the hon. Gentleman ha.s referred to. I 
the ca.se with Palmer and Co. (Hear, yesterday saw' a paper which has been 
hear.} They lent the Nizam money at lahl before tlie House of Commons, pur- 
a smaller percentage tliau that which he porting to be a list of pen.sions. There 
had paid when he oiiginally got into was jo much for A, so much for B ; but 
debt, for the purpose of enabling liim to no reason was assigned for the grant, 
pay off that debt. The rate of interest at Now 1 really tliiiik tliat the hon Gciitle- 
Calcutta is, as I have said, 12 per cent. ; man would not interfere with tho.se peii- 
Imt the borrower in a native state, wliere sinus. (Alaugli, and hear.) The bon. 
there are no British courts of law, is Gentleman w diild only say, “ It is public 
of course obliged to pay a lieav ier rate of money, and I tliink very well expended, 
intere.st. The difference is siiperadded He would not ask why the pensions were 
to meet the extraordin.'iry risk. Thi.s is granted. Why then should he quarrel 
the plain expo.sition of a practice which with the Nizam ? Had not the Nizam a 
ha.s been designated in .such strong terms right to grant peinsions if it so rlcase(. 
by the hoii. Gentleman. The hon. Gen- him ? But who is this William Palmec 
tleinan exclaimed, “ Wluit a rascally im- who has been tluns pensioned } He vva.s 
position this is ! ” But though the rate as I have befoi e stated, the son of at 

of interest was very high, still it w'as distinguished an officer as ever served m 

necessary that the money should be pro- India. He had been a Ilesident at (hnir- 
cured, in order to relieve the Nizam’s ent native courts, and w'as adored by tbc 
territory fropi the state of thraldom un- people of India. I speak of that iiion*' 
der which it suffered, and to pay the dual’s services from the time of Warren 
troops that w'ere supplied by us. If any Hastings to the la.st moment of liisjje*”? 
thing more than another tended to in the Company’.s employment. (Hea*^ 
strengthen the power of the Company, it Are not tlie children of such a man to ^ 
was thi.s circumstance,— that whenever cherished and re.«pc’cted ? 
pay-day came round, if by any chance many men in this country who have mj 
the pay got into arrear, (ami I have else on which they can build their cim 
known arrears of eight mouths to be to respect, save the high character wnw 
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tlicU fathers have Chtablished, Is it jnst, 

I dcinaucl, that .Mich a principle shall be 
allowed to prevail in liugland, and yet be 
banished from India? 1 am as great an 
inemy to improper pensions as the hon. 
(Jentleman ; out 1 uo not conceive that 
the pensions to which he has alluded 
were improper. In the papers which the 
boil. Gentleman has read for an hour, 
and in which mention is made of those 
pensions, i.s a letter from Sir C. IMctcalfe 
to the Secretary of Government. 'I’he 
hon. Gentleman has called the attemiou 
of the Court, very pointedly, to this pem- 
sion-list, but he ha.s not stated the expla- 
nation of Mr. Palmer on this subject. 
(Hear.) It is an extraordinary thing, 
that the |)arties concerned were igmi- 
rant of this letter from Sir C: Metcalfe 
until the blow was struck, and their 
house was overturned. It may be well to 
iiniuire wiiat Mr. Palmer had done to 
(lesei ve his pension ? I will tell the Court, 
as the hon. Gentleman has forgotten to 
do M), that he was for twenty-one years 
ill the service of the Nizam, which is a 
ino.«it important fact. Now, when the 
Nizam found an active, taithful, and 
zealous sei vaiit, who liad supported his 
intere.sts for twenty-one years, had he 
not a right to reivard him as his merit 
deserved ? 'Die lion. Gentleman seems 
to haie adopteii the course pur.sued by 
you, Sir, in moving the aiiuiidineiit. He 
^tate^ his opinion boldly, hut he does not 
give the Court tin; least idea of the 
foutiilatiou on which it rests, lie has 
not furnished the Court with any data 
whatever. 'Die hon Gentleman ha.^ Iktii 
guilty, ill a very high degree, of the sin of 
oiuis.siou, wliieii is often as prejudicial to 
a cause as that of rommi.v^ioll. It is 
u'ryea.syto talk of the rascally comliiet, 
tile .scandalous imposition of jier.sons 
who have been put down by the iiand of 
power. 

Mr. PoYNDER saiil lie was not c«iii- 
I'clniis of having used the word “luseally.” 

51k. Hume.— I have marked down se 
UTal of the lion. Gciitlemaii’s w'ord.s. He 
has spoken of the conduct of the house 
of Palmer and Co. as profligate, decep- 
and treacherous. (Hear, hear.) 
Inis lieiugthe tuse, then, the hon. Geu- 
tlenian takes nothing by lii.s motion. (A 
laugh } 1 really felt indeed ashamed to 
icjicat the lion. Gentleman’s words. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 am sure Hoy will not 
*^0 to the hon. Geiilleman’s Washing 
nonours, hut will ral her consign liim to 
Pushing shame. 1 .sludl now return to 
'he K'lvices of Mr. Palmer. In the war 
against iScludiah and tlie Uajuh of lieh- 
*ar, that gentleman was selected t'» act 
hmade-inajor to the Nizarnhs troops, 
ai ivliicli time he distinguished liiia-elf 
'ciy inurh. 'Hie plans which he tormed 
'<>«■ tile defence of the city of Auri<nga- 
iSr threatened by the Rajah of 
“viirar, e.\cited general approbation. On 


one occasion, wlien the Nizam's troops 
were in a perilous situation, Mr. Palmer 
wus put in command of the whole of the 
Nizam’s cavaliy. (Hear.) 'Ihe papers 
which ha\^e been laid before u.h cuntam a 
series of ^ervices pt;rfornied by Mr. Pal- 
.mer, which ocaipies more than two 
pages. Surely a man like thi.s deserved 
to be rewarded ; and if the Nizam ex- 
pressed his gratitude by granting him 
and his relatives pensions, what lias the 
Marquis of Hastings to do with it ? Had 
his liOrdbhip interfered, and said to 
Chiiiidoo Lull, the Nizam’s Minister, 
“ You aiv acting wrong in advising your 
master to grant pen'<iou8,” he would 
have subjected liimself to severe censure. 
'Die (locti’iiie laid down by Parliament 
and by this Court, i*', “ Do not interfere 
with the iiathe Princes;” and had the 
Marquis of Hastings miule any repre- 
sentation on the suhiect of these pen- 
sions, it would have been viewed as an 
inierlereiia*, and he vvouhl have been 
blamed. (Hear.) .V greater proof of the 
liigh estiniHtioii in which Air. Palmer 
was held, could not be uilduced, than 
the fact of Ills being placed in command 
of the Nizam’s hor.«e, which was his 
most important foice. 'Diat trust was 
refioscd in him at a time when the defec- 
tion of ihc horse would have produced 
the ino.‘>t di'U'.stious effects. Had Mr. Pal- 
mer received ten times the amount of 
liis pensions, his stu vicea had wvll earned 
it. (>21 another occasion he was directed 
to quell a imitiiiy in Major Gordon’s 
battalion. On that .«enice he com- 
iiiaiuled the Nizain’.s horse. From his 
local knowledge of the position which 
tlie iiiiitiueers occupied, he was 
obliged to act a«i guide, which neces- 
sarily placed him in an advanced and 
prominent sitiialion. On this occasion 
lie was honoured with the public appro- 
bation of Lord Miiito. Siicli the man 
whom the Couit of Directors and the 
boil. Gentleman are desirous of bring- 
ing into bad odour. Air. Palmer aftcr- 
Murd.s presided at the court-martial held 
on Ihe mutineers. 'Fbe court pa.'-sed 
eapilal sentence on several of them : 
and Mr. Palmer li 'S observed, that “ had 
he considered himself .subject to any 
other anthoritv hut that of the Nizam’s 
Goveriiiiieiit, fie would not have (‘xpo.sed 
himself to the danger of being held aine- 
iialde for his conduct, the business hav- 
ing been pioceetled upon without a 
proper warrant.” 'Dtis tiansactioii, it 
IS to be observed, occurred after the 
bouse was esfabli.'hed. 'I’hc Nizam Ntid. 
“ I want your .Hu viec" ; take the field, and 
do those dutie.'' which you have foimerly 
fulfilled.” I really ihiiik. Sir, fliur the 
mixing up wi(h tlie present que.Mion any 
thing connected with tliesc iinlindiials 
was exceedingly unfair and uncandid. 
'Die hoii. Gentleman has alluded lo the 
Board ot Control. I believe that this 
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circunutance will not be very pleasing 
to the three Gentlemen whom he has 
mentioned ; because wbat he has said 
will tend rather to lower than to raise 
those individufds in our estimation. The 
hon. Gentleman concurs in the common 
sentiment, that the character gf the 
noble Marquis rei^iains untarnished, and 
yetf he will couple that declar.ition, 
which ought to stand by itself, with an 
«inendineut which points at other ob- 
jects. The purity of the conduct of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as it has been ad- 
mitted by Mr. Smith, by the Chairman, 
and by the hon. Gentleman himself. 
Ought, beyond all question, to be met 
with a resolution that had no reference 
to any other subject. Witliout having 
exaggerated the matter in any way, 1 
thime, Sir, that 1 have now so cleared 
the character of the noble Marquis that 
it may bid dehance to the breath of ca- 
lumny. The Marquis of Hastings is a 
man i he is not infallible. To assert 
that I tqiprove of eveiy act of his, would 
iiQt be candid. I will not— 1 cannot go 
that length. Here however is a tangible 
uestion, on which I am quite ready to 
ecide ; and I will ask, whether auy cre- 
dit is due to those iiidividuais who mix 
up other matters with a case of this na- 
ture ? I pledge myself, if it be necessary, 
to meet them next week, for the purpose 
of dicussing any of tho.se subjects which 
are separated from the present question, 
though an attempt is made to con- 
nect them with it. LiCt us meet Greek 
to Greek, fairly and boldly, but let us 
not be taken by surprise. 1 call ou the 
Proprietors to consider this question 
maturely, and to do justice to acmiracter 
which is admitted by all to be free from 
any kind of 8tmn.--(lleai. hear, hear.) 
The Chairman.— Thougn I have before 
addressed the Court, 1 trust that the 
Proprietors will in courtesy allow me to 
trespass on their attention for a very few 
minutes. 1 feel it impossible to remain 
silent under the pointed and personal at- 
tack which the hon. Proprietor has 
made on me. (Hear, and no ! no !) I say 
that is tiie reason which has induced me 
again to obtrude myself ou the notice of 
the Court. The hon. Proprietor has talked 
of my being afraid to do something or 
other, llie only fear I feel is the fear of 
not doing my duty. ITie hon. Proprietor, 
jbowever. has boldly asserted that 1 have 
neglected my duty, and that the cloven 
foot had been exhibited. 1 am the ser- 
vant of the Company, and the Proprietors 
have had an opportunity of observing my 
conduct. I will not remain in the Chair 
if 1 am not protected against such at- 
tacks. (Hear, hear.) The hou. Mem- 
ber has aocusM me of being afraid, and 
also assetted that I had taken the Court 
by surprise. 1 fling the accusation back 
upon him. It was the hou. Proprietor 
himself who wished to resort to a trick. 


Let those Gentlemen who take an Inte- 
rest in the case of Mr. Adam attend to 
this. What has the hon. Proprietor told the 
Court? He said be would impeach Mr. 
Adam. If so, and the proposition which 
he supports, should be carried, would it 
not be used as a triumphant and inesti- 
mable argument against Mr. Adam ? (.r) 
(Hear.) I hope the Court will consider 
well, whether it was proper that an in- 
dividual, t» his absence f should be thus 
held up to public odium? (y) (Hear.) Great 
and exalted as the Marquis of Hastings 
is, is this Court to do justice to him alone? 
Is Mr. Adam, an able and excellent ser- 
vant of the Company, to sit quietly down 
under the t hreat of an inmeacliment? [z] 1 
will, however, leave the Proprietors tone- 
feud that Gentleman's honour.— 1 canal- 
ways defend iny own. I fear nothing- 
nothing but a deviation from truth and 
honour (hear), and I stand here to re- 
ceive your approbation or ccn.sure. (Much 
applause.) 1 always regret to addre.ss 
the Court irregularly, but I could not 
avoid it on this occasion ; and 1 assure 
YOU that Ifeel a very strong grat ideation, 
because 1 find, by your manifestation of 
feeling, that you approve of my conduct. 
(Hear, hear.) I now come to the niaiu 
(luestion. The debate is on the Hydera- 
bad Papers. They are open to every 
Propiietor, and tliose who please have 
a right to deliver their sentiments on 
them. 1, however, did not deem it ne- 
cessary to argue on them j I followed the 
temperate course of the hon. Pioprictor 
who introduced the motiou. I felt that 
it was nut a long or a short speech that 
would decide this question. Tlie papers 
have been long before the Piopnetors, 
and each will vote according to the view 
he tiikes of their contents. In conse- 

a ueiice of what has passed, 1 feel it 
ue to mvself - and the Court of pi-, 
rectors, that the legal opinions, which 

x) Yes; with shallow and unreflecting minds 
ike those in which this motion seems to imve 
originated— it might be so regarded : bat not 
with those who have sense enough to argue all 
questions on their individual merits, and not 
with reference to former decisions, or “ prece- 
dents," as they arc called. 

(p) Mr. Adam, exemplary man! never held 
any one up to odium In his ausence; not be. in- 
deed ! He only flrst banished an individual 
wifliout trial ; then stopped the mouths and 
pent of every one, on pain of similar ti-eatment, 
from defending the absent Individual } and whea 
all this was done, published a volume at the 
government press, fullof calumnieti^ainst this 
same absent and banisheq taan;, which no man 
dared, but at his peril, to answer ! Oh ! mag- 
nanimous retaliation! 

(«) Where the greater hardihip of this (even 
if submitted to), than Mr. Adam compelling 
men, os excellent and as able as himself, to sii 
down silent ■ under threats of banishment? 
The tongue^nd pen of every man in lnd»» “ 
thus silenced : but he who makes a law » 
threaten ott his fellow-countrymen in iwia, i» 
to have no threat whispered against binuem 
Excellent spirit of Impartiality ! 
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fortify the Court of Directors in their de- 
cision, should be read. I therefore call 
for their being read (Heai .) 

Mr. D.. Kinnaird rose. 

-The Chairman .-I beg that the hon. 
Gent, \rill suffer me to proceed. 1 was 
in possession of the Court. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird continued to stand. 
.The CHAiRMAN.^Duea the hon. Gent, 
mean to speak to order ? 

Mr. D. Kinnaird.— I do. It is custom- 
ary to dispose of one motion before an- 
other is made. 

The Chairman.— I do not mean to 
make a motion. I will read the opinions 

& Chairma? was about to read the 
frst opinion, when 

.Mr.D. Kinnaird said— I should wish 
the case, on which the opinion is found- 
ed, to be read. 

The Chairman.— The ninevolume.s of 
pai)ers,which have been printed, founded 
the case submitted to counsel. Does tlie 
hon. Gent, wish them to be read } (A 
laugh.) 

Mr.D. Kinnaird said— I snpiwse some 
letter was sent to the counsel with tho.se 
nine vulnraes ? Let lAat be read. 

A Proprietor obscn'cd— Any person 
who wi.shes to read a paper w* part of a 
speech, may read it as iic nimsclt pleases. 

I'he Clerk then proceeded to read the 
first opinion of Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet. 
It was dated the 27th of Nov. 1823. 'i’lie 
learned Gentleman, after enumerating 
the leading features of the trausaciion.s of 
the house of Palmer and Co., as disclosed 
in the Hyderabad Papers, stated that the 
instrument of the .'id of July 1816, ob- 
tained by Messrs. Palmer and Co. from 
the Indian CJovcniraeut, to protect them 
from the consequences of the 37 Geo. 3. 
must, to be available for any purpo.se, 
be confined to those who were partners 
in the house at tlje time it was granted. 
Any transaction in which a greater in- 
terest than 12 per cent, per ann. was 
taken, was null and void, notwithstand- 
ing Uie instrument; and those who re- 
vived more than 12 percent, were guilty 
w usury, and were liable to be sued for 
the penalties in the Supreme Court at 
t^lcutta j but that no suit could be main- 
tained for pcnalti&s after a lapse of three 
years. The learned Counsel obscived, 
that matiy difiiculties stood in the way of 
successfully prosecuting the parties con- 
wmed m some of those teRnsafctions, 
but suggested, that, as the house of Pal- 
nscr and Co , could<only get the debts due 
to them from the Nizam through the 
tudian Government, theelFectual punisli- 
ypt of usury was in their hand8.(a} 


They could decide strictly on every de» 
inand ; and thus all persons in the house, 
whether known or concealed, wouW lose 
the chance of realizing any usurious gahit^ 

When the second opinion of Mr» 
Bosanquet was about to be read — 

Mr.R. Jackson inquired whether that 
opinion was given by Mr. Bosanquet of 
his own motion, or had been applied for > 

The Chairman replied, that it was 
founded on fresh despatches received by 
the Couil; of Dla'ctors, and sent to Mr. 
Bosanquet. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird said, ifwas not pos- 
sible to wade through all technicalities 
of those legal opinions at a moment’s 
notice. 

The Chairman wished the opinions to 
be first read, and then the Court would 
decide a.s to the propriety of printing 
them. ^ 

'fhe Clerk than read the opinion of 
Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet, of the 31st 
of January 1824, which was founded on 
two despatches from the Bengal Govern- 
ment. In this he reiterated the senti- 
ments contained in the opinion whi<^ 
had been previously rea«i. 

The Clerk next read the opinion of the 
King’s Attorney-General upon thepapers ' 
which were submitted to him. It was 
dated Sep. 2, 1824, and the learned Gent, 
stated therein that he was of opinion, 
that if a criminal proceeding were insti- 
tuted against the members of the house 
of Palmer and Co., it should be in the 
nature of a charge of conspiracy tp o)>tain, 
for their own private ends, the sanction 
of the Bengal (Jovernmeut to a sixiy-lac 
loan. But he could not help entertaining 
great doubts of the successful result of 
such a prosecution, not only on account of 
the complicated nature of the transac- 
tion, but because one of the objects of 
the loan was stated to be the discharge of 
the debts due to Wm. Palmer. It was 
not a little singular, that although that 
was stated to Im one of the objects of the 
loan in one of the letters to the Bengal 
Government, that Government made no 
iiiuulry a.s to the amount of the debts due 
to Wni. Palmer, in order that it might be 
known how much of the loan would be 
appli^blc to other purimses. Upon the 
wnol^ after considering tlic case in all 
its different bearings, he could not see his 
way so clearly to a successful result as to 
induce him, in the exercise of his office 
as Attorney-General, to institute a cri- 
minal proceeding on the subject.” 

An opinion of Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet, 
dated November 18, 1824, was next read, 
upon the above opinion of the Attorney- 
General, in which he stated, that he con- 


(«) Here is a modest doggeition truly, A set 

themselves make a dtvl- nUb ttsory Id others— and how ? By helping a 
O'lOlh percent, when all tlmve 6 is naUvn prince to become at windier, and refuse 
according to law, and who put no the payment of bis lost debts! ! Thisisthemo- 
.their rapacity b wringing the utter* ridlty of the legal adviser of the East lodis 
*0011 farthing from the Mtiyes of iQdUH-to pu- Company ! 
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cnrred with the learned Gentleman in 
thinking that it would be extremely 
difficult to procure a conviction in the 
event of a prosecution being instituted 
against the nousc of Palmer and Co. 

The Chairman.— The opinions which 
have been read, furnish in themselves, I 
think, a sufficient answer to the question 
why they were not pulilislicd among the 
papers which have been printed for tlic 
use of the Court. As long as any doubt 
existed as to whether a prosecntion 
would be instituted, it, of course, would 
have been improper to publish the opi- 
nions of the learned counsel. Hoitoiued 
as the Coui't of Directors aic with these 
opinions, they cannot be expected to 
alter thmr opinion of the conduct of the 
Bengal Government in thc.se transactions. 

I obsei-ved that some Gentlemen affected 
to sneer at that part of one of the opinions 
which expresscu the doubts of the learned 
Counsel as to the success of a prosecu- 
tion which had not been contemplJited 
until two or three year.s afti r the license 
for raising the loan h«id been obtained. I 
will shorUy explain how that happened. 
The license was granted on the id of 
July 1816, and was signed by Lord 
Hastings, Mr. Seaton, Mr. Dowdeswell, 
and— f we could not catch the other 
name.) 

A Proprietor.— Why are the last names 
omitted in the printed napers? The 
name of Lord Hastings alone is there 
affixed to the license. 

ITie Chairman.— It is a mere tran- 
script of what was sent to ns. No names 
were affixed to the document 

Mr. Kinnaird.— Then why put I.i)rd 
Hastings’s name to it ? 

The CilAiRMAN.-l beg pardon— I am 
reminded bv anhon. Friend near me that 
a license giving authority to that winch 
cannot legally be done i\ithont it, mu.st, 
by act of Parliament, be the individual act 

of the Govenior-Geueial. That accounts 

for Lord Ha.stings’s name being affixed 
to it. ITie fact was notified to the Court 
of Directors in a letter wriUeii on the 
3d January 1817. That letier too, 
consisted of three hundred and eigliiy- 
cight paragra|)hs ; only four ot wlnfli re- 
lated to the granting of the license, but 
110 clue was given to direct attention 
particularly to them. It might he ex- 
pected that when the letter was at length 
written, it would have been .sent oft im- 
mediately. Hut no. The letter did not 
leave India till May 18l8,sotl!at befoie 
the Court of Diiecturs received any in- 
timation of the granting of the l^nfe, 
upw^ards of two yeai .s had elapsed. (Hear.) 
r believe 1 have already >aHl enough to 
vindicate the Court ot Director from 
any charge of lemissuess. 1 will now ex- 
plain how it happened that the letter 
was not immediately answered. It was 


Mr. Johnstone, 'flie next assistant 
was at the same taken very ill. These 
circnin.sfance8, as well as the extremo . 
length of the letter, and there being no- 
thing to direct the attention of the Court 
of Directors to that part of it wliich re- ' 
lated to the loan, pi’evenied the Court 
from sending out their opinion relative to 
that transaction as soon as they would 
otherwise have done. (6). The hoii. 
Proprietor, Mr. Hume, has accu.scd the 
Court of Directors of a want of courtesy 
in not publisliing a copy of the motion 
which It was inti ndcd to move. For my 
own part, I had no objection to do so, 
hut my colleagues thought that it 
would be improper, because the motion 
might have been chatiged or abaiuloned 
altogether ; and it was likewise thought 
that the forms of the Court would not per- 
mit of the eominiinication. 1 trust that 1 
.shall never be guilty of want of courtesy 
to thehon. Proprietor or any other Mem- 
ber of this Court. _ I thank you for the 
attention with which you have favoured 
me, and bt'g pardon for liaviiig occupied 
so much of your time (Hear.) 

Mr. Kinnaird.— 1 find that in a letter 
of the ComT of Directors to the Marnuis 
of Hastings, dated May 24th, 18i0,they 
for the fi.'st time acknowledge his Lord- 
ship’s letter, drawing their attention to 
the fact of his having granted the license 
to ^Iessrs. Palmer and Co, and stotetbat 
they consider it of sufficient importance 
to make it the snliject of a separate de- 
spatch. Am I to understand that tlie 
Court of Directors had only tlicn re- 
ceived the Maiquis of Hastings’s letter 
dated the iid of January ? 

The Chairman.— 'I'fie letter was re- 
ceived in 1818. 

IMr. Kinnaird.— I t w'as allowed, then, 
to lemain for two years unanswered, al- 
though it v\ a.s deemed of snffieieiit im- 
porlaiice to be the subject of a separate 
de.«patch ? 

The Chairman.— The delay M;as 
owing to the death of the chiet 
examiner of Indian corrcspotidence ; the 
Geullemaii next in oftice being for six 
months in so lamentable a state that hw 
life vva.s dos|)iiiiid of, and liie other cn* 
cumstaiices which I before mentioned. 

Mr. Twinino and Mr. K. J’acksos 
rose at tlmsame time. The latter moved 
that the protest of an hon. Director 
Pattison) against the resolution ot the 
the Court oi Directors, approving ot the 
political despatches to the Bengal Govern- 
meni on the subject of the Hyderabad 
loan be read. 


owing in the first place, to the death of u pul.l.c body, and U« procecdiiu 
STe exAicr of Iiiiiaii coirrapoiidcmv, >eun,by U.. 


(A) This is really H e nuMt Impotent 
that we ever beioie beard osatgued tor tleiay, 
fwn by the East India Comrany. An 
ner dead, hisa.^sis'ant ill, and no one in t »e'.»si 
et>tubli»l.ment ol LeaOi nbdll-tti^et to fih , 
Idoees. Twenty.iom Din-dors at tie beadoi 
a public body, and iu proceeding* iiaje® i 
icui-si bv the absence of two cleiLa ! 
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The Chairman.— Mr, Twiuing is in 
possession f»fthe Court. 

Mr. IViNiNG.— If there be any truth 
ill the old adage, that a great book is a 
(Treat evil, the bulky volume before us 
iiiay well be considered as a gieat mis- 
fortune. (A laugh.) That the matter 
arranged with so much method and order, 
should have occasioned some disorder, is 
iiot at all surprising. (Laughter.) I am 
not quite sure that tlie hon. Proprietor 
on the other side of the Court (Mr. 
Pojnder) was not a little out of order 
when he travelled through the papers, 
not so much, as it appeared to me, with 
refereuce to the Marqui.s of lla.stings as 
til Messrs. Palmer ana Co. (Hear.J Hut 
1 think that my hon. Friend on this side 
of tlie Court (Mr. Hume) has balanced 
the account with him, by going through 
the Scotch list of pensions. I know not 
the grounds uiion which those pensions 
are bestowed ; but if the most indefati- 
gable industry and perseverance may 
claim reward, 1 am sure that no one has 
a greater right to expect a pen.«ion tlian 
iny hon. Friend. (Hear, and a laugh.) 
With rc.spect to the question before the 
Court, 1 hoiied that, from the great con- 
ciseue.ss and moderation with which it 
had been brought forward by the hon. 
Mover, we sliould have come to a 
speedv conclusion upon it. 'Fhe ques- 
tion, iiowever, undoubtedly involves im- 
))ortaut principles \ and though I consider 
that the conduct of the house of Palmer 
and Co. is not necessarily mixed up with 
the case as it applies to the Marquis of 
Hastings, yefrit is but fair to .say that there 
are other parties entitled to our coiisi- 
deratioii--l mean the Court of Directors — 
for the pains which they have taken to 
guard the interest.s of tlie Company 
throughout the transactions which torm 
the subject of the papers before the 
Lourt ; aud I tliink that we ought to ex- 
press our sati>faction of their coiiducf. 


as well as of that of the Marquis of Has- 
HiJgs. My intention in ri.sing was to 
submit a re-olution, by way of amend- 
ment, which shall, if possible, embrace 
both these subjects. I am aware that 
many gentleme.i may have come into 
toint with their inind.s somewhat ex- 
cited i but whatever dilfereiice of upiiiioii 
may exi.st with re.spcct to the Marquis of 
Hastings’ conduct relative to the uu- 
nappy transaction (I hope I may be 
allowed to use the phrase) del ailed in 
me papers before the Court, tliere can 
f>c but one opinion with re.spcct to the 
gcueial character of the noble Lord’s ad- 
l""|‘«\';atiqn. (Hear.) At tlie time when 
Hastings proceeded to India, there 
were many points of great ditRculty to 
; but Ins Lord.sbip easily 
• urmouiiH’d them. I)uring nine years’ 
I commenced when hi.s 

w arrived at an advanced 

period of life, he displayed all the vigour 


of youth, matured by the experience of 
age, combining in himself the qualities of 
Rwairior and a statesman. (Hear.) He 
indeed proved himself worthy to be the 
representative of rojal authority in that 
vast country. Such beiug the general 
character ot the noble Marquis, it is to 
be lamented that he should have been 
connected with any transactions which 
have excited unpleasant feelings. The 
transaction to which I allude lias been 
made tlie subject of iuquhy, and it 
ought not to be dwelt upon longer ; it has 
imfortuuately been dwelt upon too long 
already. 1 know that opinions diiTcreiit 
from that whicli I hold relative to that 
transaction arc entertained by some per- 
sons ; and they have been expressed in 
a protest entered by an hon. Director, 
Wlicii I consider the high character of 
the individual who framed that protest, 
I feel it to be a misfortune not to be able 
to go the whole length of that document. 
At an early pan of the debate there 
seemed to be a disposition on all liaiiyis 
to exprijss a high sense of the honour 
aud purity ot Lord Hayings’ motives. It 
is necessary 1 1 coibider how far the ex- 
pres.sion of that opinion may not be 
combined with an expre>sion of the con- 
fidence of the Court in the purity of the 
motives of the Court of Directors, and of 
their anxious desire to promote tlie wel- 
fare of the Company. [ Hear.) It should be 
recollected that the longer the debate 
coiitiuiies, additional pdliits will con- 
tinue tube brought into dbcussioii which 
are likely to lead to dillerence of opi- 
nion (c) If wc e.iii adopt a course by 
which we can avoid comproiniriug the 
honour and dignity of Lord Hastings, as 
well us the honour and dignity of the 
Court of Directors, which, permit me to 
say, were never better repie.*eiited ifiaii 
by the hon. Gent, who at pre.sent fills the 
Chair, it will send us ail Iiome in better 
humour than is likely to he the case if 
the debate should coiitiiine to be carried 
on in the tone which it has latterly as- 
Muued. (Hear, hear.) 1 wish that the 
observations which I have taken the li- 
berty to addre.ss to the Court, had pro- 
ceeded from some individual better cal- 
culated to give weight to thein. Rly only 
object is to do ihut which 1 think is con- 
sonant to the good disposition of the 
Court. I will therefore read ilie reso- 
lution which I l ave taken the liberty of 
jiciiuiiig ill Court ; for I wa.s quite iiujuc- 
jiared lor such a proceeding w lieu I came, 
and have asked iiogeiitleniun to second 
it. I have to apologise to the lum. Chnir- 
maii aud seconder of the amcndim nt 
already before the Court , for introducing 


(c) TbU i«a (road, dd I net an ml, iTtmth if 
tlicu'by to be el.ciU'ii. H (ll^cus^)l(ll■s ^h(l..ld be 
checkea becftute t!u*y lead Id tut <* of opi- 

nion, then all discu'SiuoT, but Uiom- \^iif're the 
.speeches are all u.t oi.c fide, should be put 
down uloQce. 
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another which is to supersede theirs. 
(Hear.) I move that after the word 
** that** i^ theamendmeot^ the following 
he substituted folr those at present ex- 
istiiig^! 

** Tills Com-t consider, with peculiar 
satisfaction, from a perusal of the papers 
laid before them on the proceedings at 
Hyderabad, that there is nothing brought 
forward respecting the transactions of the 
house of Messrs. Palmer and Co. which 
in any degree involves the character for 
integrity and purity of motives of the 
most noble the Marouis of Hastings: 
but that at' the same time this Court teci 
called upon to acknowledge with satis- 
faction, that the Court of Directors, in 
framing their despatches relative to the 

e edings at Hyderabad, have been in- 
jcd by an earnest wish to prevent 
adoption of peaiuiaty ti*nnsactions 
With the Native Powers of India— con- 
i^lderlng that such transactions may pro- 
duce effects injurious to the best interests 
Of^thls country, as connected with the 

S Overnment of India.*’ (d) That is themo- 
m which I submit to the consideration 
qf the Court, as, in my view, it goes far 
to remove a considerable degree of un- 
pleasant feeling. I look upon the trans- 
action in this light. ’Hie experience of 
former years has certainly shown that 
^ny pecuniary transactions with the Na- 
tive Powers are attended with great 
danger j Wit the Marquis of Hastings, 
knowing the character of the Natives 
better than the Court of Dii-ectors here 
can be Supposed to da,(e) may not have 
felt such strong donbts of the propriety 
of the proceedings as the Court of Direc- 
tors did, who, in my miinion, could, in 
what they did, have no feeling of private 
animosity or jealousy of any individual, 
but were actuated only by a desire to 
discharge their duty, ana promote the 
interests of the Company. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Dixon.— I rise to order. I beg to 
state that I entertain but one feeling to- 
wards the hon. Proprietor who hai just 
.sat down ; but I submit that the Court 
cannot entertain two amendments at the 
same time. (Hear.) I wish to know 

(d) This attempt to nnite what cannot be 
united, differs in nothing from the CourVs own ‘ 
amendment. If the conduct of the Marquis of 
Hastings wns right, the letters of the Directors 
ccnsuriiw that conduct, were wrong ; and vtre 
versa. There is no compromise con be elTected 
withont a sacrifice of trnih. 

(e) This is a strange admis.sion. What ! shall 
St ^rernor-Oenerol, who never visited India 
till fae was sixty, and then remained there only 
ten years, be better acquainted with the charac- 
ter of the natives of India than the Directors, 
many of whom have passed their lives from 
flftMO to fifty, in India, as servants, and have 
sat lit the Court ever since os masters, engaged, 
as Mr. Poynder s^s, in ** continnally acting 
Ibr oitr l)enefit.*’ Verily, then, the dulness of 
these Directors must be great indeed : sM Mr. 
Twining’s character of them, thengb just, Ihr 
from complimentary. 


whether it was stated that the sixty- 
lac loan was advanced in money, or 
made up old debts. My principal 
dbject in rising was to observe £at 
it is getting late; and if the dlcus- 
sion of the cuestion is to proceed, I 
think we had netter adjourn to a future 

eriod. 1 believe that the qupstiou can 

e put on a motion of adjoummeut at 
any time. Before I make my motion, I 
will observe, that the charge being a 
grave and extraordinary one, affecting 
the character of so high an oflScer as the 
Governor-Oeneral, every part of wW 
had been read from the pa^rs had been 
read with good effect ; for it has cleared 
up many points respecting which 1 was 
not perfectly informed. I am of opinion, 
that if it cannot be proved to demonstra- 
tion that the Marquis of Hastinc.?, either 
directly or indirectly, sanctioned the con- 
iliict of Messrs. Palmer and Co., he ought 
to be acquitted of all impropriety. I think 
that the conduct of Lord Hastings should 
not be mixed up with that of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. (Hear.) 1 will ju.st 
make one observation with respect to 
the rate of intere.st which was taken 
by Messrs. Palmer. Whatever gentle- 
men acqiiaiuted with India may say a.s 
to 12, or even 25 per cent, not being too 
much, I must acknowledge th'at to Eng- 
lishmen sucli interest appeal's mon- 
strous. (/) I now move that the con- 
sideration of the question be adjourned 
to a future day. 

Sir J. Do\ LE.— I wish to have the ho- 
nour of saying something upon this ques- 
tion ; but I find every body about me so 
iiiuch exhausted, that 1 am sure any fur- 
ther discn.ssioii must be unpleasant. 1 
therefore second the motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

The Chairman suggested that the ad- 
journment should take place to the fol- 
lowing Friday, and put the question to 
that effect. 

Mr. Carruthkrs complained of the 
conduct of Mr. Dixon, who. having risen 
to speak to order, expressed his opinions 
with respect to the subject, under dis- 
cussion, and concluded with moving an 
ndjouruiaeut. 

Mr. Hugh Lindsay suggested that it 
might be inconvenient to adjourn the 

(/) Yet Mr. Dixon cannot think it “ mon- 
strous*' to bnySnanish bonds At ifd, for i 00, 
getting a bonus ol 77.|>er cent, and receivingu 
l>er cent on the nquioal 100, bought at sS, 
making a real interest Of nearly Sfi per cent per 
annum. Neither would he think it “ mon- 
strous " to ship a cargo of goods for a distant 
port, and gel a return of profit at lO’J per cent 
m six months. The stupidity and ignorance 
betrayed on this question of “ usurious in- 
terest,*' it scarcely credible, in a country whera 
the works of Adam Smith and Ricardo are in 
every one’s hands. Mr. Dixon phould be 
toilie India College to fokeleaeons in polineai 
eeonckny from Mr. MalthUs. 
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Court to Friday, as there was a call of 
the House of Commons on that day. 

' The CHAiRMAfi said that he had select- 
ed Friday as a day which would inteffere 
least witn the business of the Company. 
He knew what a call of the House was. 
He had been a member for eighteen 
years, and was not afraid of it. 

Mr. IViNiNu asked, whether his mo- 
tion was to be seconded next Friday ? 

A Proprietor said tliat he would 
second it now. 

The Chairman observed, that there 
could only be one amen|dineut before 
the Court at one time. 

Sir G. A. Robinson observed, that in 
the event of the mover and seconder of 
the first amendment consenting to with- 
draw it, the amendmeut of the hoii. 
Proprietor (Mr. Twining) would then 
be that upon which the opinion of the 
Court would be taken. 

' The Chairman then put the question, 
“ That this debate be adjourned to Friday 
next,” which was carried unanimously, 
and the Court broke up at five o’clock. 

8SOONO OAY^S BBBATS^ 

On Friday, Fehruar}' 18, a General 
CouH of Proprietors was held, pursu- 
ant to adjournment, for the purpose of 
continuing the ** Consideration of the 
Hyderabad Papers now before the Pro- 
prietors, as far as they respect the con- 
duct of the most noble the Marcjuis of 
Hastings, late Gov.-Genoral of India.” 

The minutes of the former Court 
having been read — 

Mr. Paitison rose and observed, 
that being determined to deliver bis 
sentiments on the main question, in 
the course of the debate, he had 
merely at present to say, that a paper 
had been handed to him, the contents 
of which were to the following effect : 
— An old Proprietor begs to submit 
to the Court of Proprietors the follow- ’ 
ing documents and resolutions of the 
Court of Directors, relating to the 
Marquis of Hastings, which ought to 
be read in the pending discussion.” 
The first of these documents (observed 
Mr. Pattisoii) is dated 7th Jaii. 1824, 
wd is signed by Messrs. Elphinstone, 
Daniell, and Mills. As to the last- 
mentioned Gentleman, he is entirely 
uttt of the question in the present de- 
bate, for he is much belter and more 
pleasantly engaged elsewhere, being 
jhst married. (A laugh.) Now, I can 
^sure the Court, for the other Gentle- 
men whose names are attached to this 
P®per» as well as for Mr. Mills, (I am 
sure 1 may include Mr. Mills also,) that 
tne paper haf not been, directly or in- 
uirectly, circulated by them. Indeed^ 


they have not the slightest knowle^e 
o^ information respecting it. iwill, 
however, just now call the attention oi 
the Court to a ciiTumstance which I 
think we should not lose sight oh I 
allude to a document in the words of 
the Court of Directors, communiiNited 
by letter to the Marquis of Hastings 
on the Ifith of July last. This paper 

at the period when his salary anif other 
matters touching him Were under their 
consideration. 1 could wish to read— 

The Chairman.— I beg to remind 
the bon. Director, that hels advancing 
rather too abruptly into the business or 
the (lay. Before my hun.' Friend pro- 
ceeds farther^ I must state to the Court 
the special question for discussion, and 
then give a few explanatory remarks 
on the additional papers which have 
been laid uu the table for the use of the 
Proprietors. 

Mr. Dodglas Kinnaird.— 1 like- 
wise wish the requisition, in pursuance 
of which this Court has been convened, 
to be read. 

The original motion, and the amend- 
ment, were then read. 

The CiiAittMAN.— I beg: to inform 
the Court, tha», on the I6in inst., fur- 
ther papers aiul documents which re- 
late to the subject now under your con- 
sideration were issued. They are laid 
on the table for the use of the Court. 

Mr, Carruthers and Mr, Pattison rose 
at the same time; , the latter Gentle- 
man commenced addressing the Court, 
but was called to order by Mr. Carru- 
thers, who contended he had risen first. 

Mr. Pattison.— I merely desire the 
letter of the 16th July to be read. 
As to ihe subject of discussion, I do 
not intend, at present, to offer any ob- 
servations upon it, but shall reserve 
myself to a future period : but I con- 
sidered it proper, as a Director, to let 
the Proprietors know what the Court 
of Directors have done in the business. 
All I wish is, to place the whole in- 
formation before them. 

Mr. Weeding. — I entirely agree 
with the hon. Director, as to the- pro- 
priety of laying before us the fullest 
investigation on the general question : 
but 1 cannot approve of reading any 
e.P^parfC statement to act as a squib for 
present effect. 

Mr. S. Dixon.— The worthy Director 
has only requested the reading of a 
particular paper, which be conceives 
would throw additional light on the 
general question, and place the subject 
on a more rational ground. 1 cannot 
think the bon. Director wishes to make 
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an ex-parte statement. He merely 
calls fur a paper calculated to throw 
further light upon a very iutricate 
subject. 

Mr. Rigley thought the forms of 
order ought to he attended to. No 
Geutiemani (said the hon. Proprietor,) 
whatever his situation, should he al- 
lowed to transgress those forms. It 
is indisputably incorrect for any Mem- 
ber of this Court to put in one paper 
at one time, and then call for another 
a,nd another in this detailed iiianner. 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRo.— It is certainly 
desirable to pay attention to the impar- 
tial observance of form. Kut the Court 
should not forget the course adopted by 
the hon. Chairman in the former de- 
bate. He, in the first place, made his 
opening spa<^cU, which occupied no in- 
considerable portion of time, and ended 
by moving a proposition. In the course 
of the same debate, he made another 
speech, in which he introduced an 
enormous quantity of documents, the 
reading of which so fatigued him, that 
he was obliged to call in the assistance 
of the Clerk occasionally. (A laugh.) 
The task was even too hard for otic 
Clerk, and two were placed in requisi- 
tion. (A laugh.) So that as to the ob- 
servance of f<irm, the hon. Chairman 
had set an example against it; and the 
Court ought U) reject the Chairman’s 
example, if they wished not to follow an 
irregular course. 

Mr. Freshficld. — The only thing 
the Chairman has at present to decide 
is, whether the hon. Director (Mr. Pat- 
tison) is in or out of order. Those 
Gentlemen who censure the first, and 
support the last, wish to have two bad 
precedents instead of one. (L iughter.) 

Mr. D. Kinnairo. — I do not de- 
sire to have a bad precedent repeated, 
but rather to have tlie regularity of our 
proceedings restored by not following 
the example svhich has been set us. 

General Thornton. — Gentlemen, 
I beg to state to you the result of 
a long experience as a Member of the 
House of Commons. In that place, it 
is always allowed to call for the read- 
ing of any paper connected with the 
subject of debate, without precluding 
the Member who calls fir it from the 
privilege of speaking at a future stage 
of the proceedings. A regulation of 
that kind is cousi'tcut with common 
sense, as well os convenient hi prac- 
tice. 1 therefore feel anxious to bear 
the p^er the hon. Director has alluded 
to. The Court, should have alt the 
light that can possibly be thrown on the 
subject, and the sooner the better. 


Mr. Pattison. — That is my only 
wish : and if it were decided that my 
calling for the letter would preclude 
me from speaking again on the ques- 
tion, 1 should say that the letter, 
though short, would be better than any 
speech of tliree hours long. The op- 
position which Mr. Freshtield has of- 
fered (if it is allowable to alluderto any 
Member of the Court by natue^ Comes 
with singular bad grace from him, who 
has introduced, in like manner, a 
paper to the Court foreign to ihe sub- 
ject-matter of debate, and who, not- 
withstanding, 1 know, is prepared to 
favour us with a long speech on this 
question. (Hear.) If 1 have been mis- 
informed of the hon. Member’s inten- 
tion, I ask him, does he not think that 
he lias forfeited the ri<ht of making 
another speech in the course of tliis 
debate? if he replies in the aihrmative, 
then I am content to pairolf with him. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

Mr. Freshfifld. — The hon. Di- 
rector does not state the case quite cor- 
rectly. When I had the honour of put- 
ting a question on a former day to the 
Chairman, there was no question regu- 
larly before the Court. As 1 was aware 
of the requisition which had been pre- 
sented, 1 merely asked for the produc- 
tion of certain opinions which were re- 
ported to be in exi^tence, connected 
with the subject of the requisition. I 
did not offer any observations on tlic 
question, and it would be unreasonable 
to refuse me the opportunity of doing 
so. There is, therefore, no inconsistency 
in my conduct, nor any reason for 
bringing my name into a notoriety, for 
yvhich 1 have no ambition. 

Mr. Carruthers and Mr. Poynder rose, 
but were unable to make themselves 
heard, in conscquci.ee of loud cries of 

Read.” 

The Chairman.— The regular course 
of proceeding i<, for me to read the 
question, liut 1 havp no *.ohjection 
to read any particular dhculneut if the 
CJourt call for it ; and when 1 have done 
that, 1 consider Mr. Carruthers to be in 
possession of the Court. 

Mr. Randlf. Jackson.— The ques- 
tiou of who. is in possession of the 
Court i? totally distinct from that which 
is ajiitcited at the present moment. In 
ray opinion, 1 am in possession of the 
Court, from the I’actht my having risen 
when we last adjourned. But the 
Chairman is only now requested to read 
a particular paper, which, from the in- 
formation it contains, is supposed will 
be of use to the Pioprietors. 

The Chairman tlien directed the 
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Clerk to read the auiwcr of the Court 
of Directors, dated }5lh July 1^24, to 
the letter of the Marquis of Hastings, 
dated Naples, 24th April. The letter 
was to the following effect: — “That 
while the Court of Directors regretted 
that any pain and anxiety should have 
been occasioned to his Lordship, by the 
reserve which they had exhibited, they, 
at the same time, disclaimed any in- 
tention, on their part, to cotmtenance 
any imputations unfavourable to his 
Lordship’s character. But whilst they 
made this admission, they were Iwund 
to state they could not concur in the 
doctrine, that they were bound to re- 
ply to statements contained in anony- 
mous publications, or to bring a crimi- 
nal charge against a public functionary, 
of whom they had expressed an un- 
favourable opinion.*’ 

The document having been read, — 
Mr. Caurutiieiis rose and spoke on 
the question to the following elFcct: — 
Sir, I regret very much that no advance 
has been made since the adjournment, 
towards reconciling the conflicting opi- 
nions which prevail on tliis question. 

I had hoped, that during that interval 
some step would have been taken for 
the accomplishment of that object, so 
that those adverse feelings might have 
been terminated by some inter- 
mediate course, recommended by mu- 
tual friends. It is natural to infer, 
that, since no course of this kind has 
been adopted, a reconciliation has been 
found to be impracticable, and I am 
therefore compelled to the painful 
duty of entering on the subject; and in 
so doing 1 shall endeavour to imitate the 
conduct of the hon. Proprietor who in- 
troduced the original motion, whose 
lempera’te manner of bringing it for- 
ward has received the gratifying ap- 
proval of our highest authority. I 
understood that hon. Proprietor to ex- 
press a hope that every member wou’d 
come to the discussion of the subject, 
after having made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of the 
papers, and having exercised upon 
them an attention which their import- 
ance demands. I trust 1 have done as 
much — ^for the sentiment was candid 
and liberal. 1 stand before you, Gentle- 
men, with the determination of giving 
my vote on the papers under your con- 
sideration, in a deliberate and conwi- 
entious manner, divested of passion, of 
prriudlce, or the influence of party.' 
The dread of censure is not to deter me 
from pursuing this: course, unless it be 
to influence me from avoiding that 
vrhich would expose me to just animad- 


version. It has been said by the hOn. 
Member for Medhurst (Mr. J. Sihith), 
that this question was in his ojphnion 
reduced wilhiii very nnfrow limits, 
since it was admitted on all bauds that 
the Marquis of Hastings was an ho- 
nourable man. In this opinion, I do not 
exactly coincide with that hon. Member; 
true, I believe ns he does, that the 
noble Marquis is an honourable man, 
but, having admitted this, 1 am dis- 
posed to travel a little further, and ask 
myself the question, “ Do 1 , or do I not, 
believe that the Marquis of Hastings, 
from an unfortunate predilection, 
through Sir Wm. Rumbold, for the 
house of Palmer and Co.y comihitted 
himself in tids particular transaction ?** 
To this question I feel compelled to 
answer “ yes.” 1 will go still further 
and say, “ Do I, or do I not, believe 
the Meml)ers of the Court of Directors 
to be honourable men ?” “ Yes, I sin- 
cerely do ;*’ and moreover, I approve 
entirely of their political letter to the 
noble Marquis, which had been brought 
forward by the hon.CiiainnSH’s aihend- 
iiient. The reasons which Influence 
me in coming to this decision, and the 
evidence on which those reasons rest, 
1 will state to the Court; — and in doing 
so, I entreat the indulgence of the 
Court, which 1 stand in great need of ; 
and I repeat, 1 will endeavour to Imi- 
tate the example set by my hon. Friend, 
(Mr. D. Kinnard) who opened this dis- 
cussion in so enviable a manner, — in 
a way so creditable to his feeling^ 
and temper. In referring them ' to 
the immense mass of papers which 
have been printed for tlic use of the 
Court, I And at page 5, the license 
which was granted by the Marquis of 
Hastings in bis individual rapacity. 
The reasons which induced the noble 
Marquis to this proceeding, are therein 
detailed. The license states, that the 
Governor-General “ has taken into bis 
consideration the benefits resulting 
to the Government of’his Highness the 
Nizam, and to the commercial inter- 
ests of the territories of his said High- 
ness, and of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of the Honourable the East 
India Company, from tlie transactions 
and dealings of the firm of Messrs. 
Wm. Palmer and Co. established at 
Hyderabad, in the territories of his 
said Higlme'ss, and is of opinion that 
the maintenance and extension of the 
dealings and transactions of the said 
firm or Palmer and Co. are a fit ob- 
ject of the encouragement and coun- 
tenance of the British Government.’* 
Now, it is evident, from the words of 
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thii liceDBe, that the purpose of grant- 
ing it was to promote ** the benefit re- 
sulting to the Government of his High- 
ness the Nizam,” and not to form any 
exclusive benefit to the house of Palmer 
and Co. In travelling through these 
intricate transactions, 1 implore the 
Court to pay particular attention to 
dates. Now this license was granted 
in direct contravention of an act of 
Parliament, the 18th of Geo. III. which 
was passed to prevent Britisli subjects 
from engaging in money traiisactious 
with the native powers of India, in 
consequence of that practice having 
proved to he productive of great mis- 
chief, and crying injustice. Yet did 
the Marquis of Hastings grant this 
license to the firm of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., and to go by the wording of 
it,— grant it for the advantage of the 
British Government, and fur the bene- 
fit of his Highness the Nizam. Great 
opposition was expressed, — among the 
Council of the Governor-General, to the 
adopting of this measure ; and, to ob- 
viate the dangers which were autici- 
cipated to resdit from this specific con- 
tract, another plan w as proposed : you 
will find at page 4& of the papers a 
minute of Council, dated 17th June, 
1820, at the end of which the Governor- 
General writes—** 1 recur, then, to my 
position, that they who impugn the 
plan are under the obligation of this 
alternative They must record that 
they think the existing distresses and 
apprehended subversion of the Nizam’s 
Government a less evil than the pos- 
sible consequences of the projected 
remedy, or they must show some other 
practicable course, through which the 
Minister can effect what we have en- 
joined.” It likewise appears that, sub- 
sequently to this, both Mr. Adam and 
Mr. Stuart wished the adoption of a 
different plan for adjusting the Nizam’s 
affairs, than that which was proposed 
to be effected by means of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co', j and they argued, na- 
turally enough, that as thebusiiiess.q as 
intended for the service of the Nizam, 
and not of that of Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., a plan more in accordance with 
reason should be adopted. Those 
gentlemen therefore made each of them 
a proposition for adoption in prefer- 
ence to the license. Cue of these 
propositions was to advance the money 
which was deemed necessary to settle 
the shipwrecked concerns of the Ni- 
zam, out of the treasury of Bengal, 
and advanced on the secured revenues 
of the Nizam’s territory. This was 
not put in execution, inconsequence of 


the Marquis of Hastings taking the opi- 
nion of the Advocate-General (Mj^. 
Spankie) on tlie point of law as to the 
legality of putting such a scheme in 
force. I shall nut stop to inquire into 
the manner in which the question was 
framed by his Lnrdsbip, or whether, had 
it been differently drawn up, a different 
opinion would have been elicited. I 
shall turn to page 53 of the papers, 
and there will be found the minute of 
Mr. Ailam, of the 12th July, 1820. In 
this minute Mr. Adam still expresses 
great anxiety that the transactions 
should take place through some other 
channel than that of the house gf 
Palmer and Co. He says, “ 1 am con- 
cerned to find that the plan of assisting 
the Nizam’s Government, by a loan 
from the British treasury, is viewed 
with such repugnance by the Governor- 
General. 1 certainly did not conceive 
it to be open to the objections urged 
by his Lordship and Mr. Fendall, nor on 
any other grounds materially excep- 
tionable, and with the utmost deference 
fur the authority that has pronounced 
against it, 1 must continue to regard 
it as preferable, in every poiiH; of view, 
to the measure recommended by the 
Resident at Hyderabad. I imagine 
Rajah Chundoo Loll to entertain too 
just a confidence in our good faith, 
and in the sincerity with which we are 
co-operating with him in the reform of 
the administration at Hyderabad, to 
suspect us of auy iusidious design, in 
tendering the loan directly fron» our- 
selves.” And what plan was this? Jt 
was to raise the money for the service 
of the Nizam by a competition among 
the monied interest at Calcutta, and 
there being then a glut of money in the 
Indian markets, Messrs. Adam and 
Stuart conceived that a loan might be 
raised at Calcutta, on very advantage- 
ous terras : for whom ? Not, to be sure, 
for the house of Palmer and Co., hut 
for the Nizam’s Government. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird. Pray in what 
year was that glut of money at Cal- 
cutta ? • 

Mr. Carruthers. In 1820 ; butthe 
force of my argument does not depetnl 
on that fact. My object is to show 
what different opinions the members 
of the Council entertained on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. D. Kinnaird. I only wish you 
to state the date of the glut of money 
at Calcutta, for I am prepared to dis- 
pute the fact at the time you mention. 

Mr. Carruthers. I get my mm*’' 
mation from No. 46, and 14th an 
15th paragraph of the minute of 
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Stuart. I think the year stated was 
1820. I request, however, I may not 
aeain he interrupted ; as I am unused 
to*public speaking, I hope to be allowed 
to proceed with my argument. It was 
thought, I repeat, by the members of 
Council I have named, that an open 
competition was the most preferable 
plan of raising the loan, since it was 
avowed to be for the relief of the Ni- 
zam from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, and they anticipated, from the 
glut of money then in the markets, 
that it might be raised on very advan- 
tageous terms. (Hear, from Mr. Kin- 
naird.) There was at least some rea- 
son in this plan. But you will see, by 
referring to the Marquis of Hastings’s 
minute, inserted in page 206, that the 
Marquis of Hastings still opposed every 
measure proposed to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the Nizam, unless by giving 
the exclusive privilege to the firm of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. The noble 
Marquis says— •“ There, then, only re- 
mains, what Mr. Adam still thinks fea- 
sible without a guarantee, the raising 
the loan at a cheap rate of interest 
from the monied men of Calcutta. 1 
can have no objection whatever to the 
trial, if the persons invited to subscribe 
shall be given to understand, that they 
are not to look to this Government fur 
a panicle of support, in the event of 
the Nizam’s breach of faith with them. 
1 must not be made indirectly the 
cause of any Shroff subscribing his 
money on a fallacious security. There 
must be no supposition, that although 
Goverimient professes not to ple<lge any 
support, it would, in the hour of need, 
shield the creditors from any laxity on 
the part of the Nizam’s Government.” 
1 cannot, 1 reimat, comprehend .the 
reason of the Marquis’s persevering in 
his determination to grant the exclusive 
privilege to the bouse of Palmer and 
Co. Turther on, in the same minute, 
the noble Marquis writes, that desirous 
of its being understuud that the pur- 
pose of granting the license was for 
the benefit of the Nizam, and not of 
Messrs, Palmer and Co., ** It would 
be required by me that the persons 
who negotiated the loan should be 
brought to me by the political Secre- 
tary, who should in my presence ex- 
plain to them, that in no possible case 
would the interposition of this Govern- 
ment be exerted for them, and that the 
Besideot would be enjoined by an order 
from the Governor-General in Council 
conformably to the commands of the 
honourable Court, relative to the loan 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co.), not even 


to employ good offices for them with 
the Minister. That a loan would he 
procured here after such an indispeuf 
sable explanation, other than at an in- 
terest which would utterly defeat Uie 
object, seems to me a visionary hope. 
If Mr. Adam continues to think tW 
arrangement practicable, 1 trust he 
will take such steps as may ascertain 
whether it be so or not. I lepcat that 
I have 110 objection to the attempt, but 
should wish it to be successful, pro- 
vided I assure myself no one is taken 
in by a misconception of the ground 
on which he would have to stand.’* 
1 cannot but observe 1 am still ata losa 
to reconcile the line of conduct adopted 
by the noble Marquis with what 1 
conceive to be the propriety of the case. 

1 have devotcii all the time 1 could 
spare from my avocations, and the 
pressure of my business in the day, to 
the reading of these papers. I sat my- 
self down to read them over during the 
night with the utmost patience and 
assiduit} , and when I arrived at page 
733, 1 was almost tempted to throw the 
book away in disgust, for 1 found that 
at that part 1 ought to have begun, in- 
stead of finishing my task as I ex- 
pected. I feel that I am bound to fol- 
low the letter written by the noble 
Marquis to Sir Wm. Kumbold on the 
4th January, 182.'), and 1 think, that 
although that document is considered 
ill the light of a private letter — 

Mr. D. KiNNAiRD. No! itis a public 
one. 

Mr. Carrutfiers continued. 1 
thought I owed an excuse for reading 
it. The letter begins in the following 
way : — 

“ My dear Sir William, 

“ The account you ’nave given of the 
house of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad^ 
is very favourable, and certainly the 
details justify your inclination for going 
to that city in order to inspect the 
hooks. 1 enclose you a letter to the 
Resident, couched in terms which will 
ensure to you his attentions and roost 
earnest good offices,” (I don’t cer- 
tainly quarrel with his Lordship for 
using his good offices thus far.) “ The 
partners speculate that your being one 
of the firm will interest me in the wel- 
fare of the house, to a degree which 
may he materially beneficial to them j 
it is a fair and honest calculation. 
(It seems the Governor-General did not 
fail to weigh the value of his patronage, 
any less than tlie others. But 1 cannot 
. help admiring the free and candid ex- 
pression of opinion made use of by the 
noble Marciuis in the following pas- 
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i&a^e.) “ The amount of the advan- 
tage which the countenance of Govern- 
ment may bestow must be uncertain, 
as I apprehend it would flow princi- 
pally from the opinion the natives 
would entertain of the respect likely to 
be paid by their own Government to 
ail establishment known to stand well 
in the favour of the supreme authority 
here.” But to come to the latter part 
of the letter, I do sincerely confess it 
has a strong influence upon my mind, 
its importance — 

Mr. Hume. That is notin the letter. 

Mr. C’ARttUTiiF.RS. I beg I may not 
be inlerrupted. “ Perhaps a more dis- 
tinct benefit may attend the firm, from 
the consequent discouragement to com- 
petition with you, by any other Bri- 
tish partnership.”— ( “ Jtead from 

Mr, Hume.) I again request I may 
be allowed to proceed without inter- 
ruption. 

Mr. Hume. Why do you read half 
a sentence and then stop.* Why not 
reserve your comment until you have 
finished the wliole senteiue. 

Mr. Caurutuers. Allow me to pro- 
ceed in my own way in reading this 
next passage— “ by any other British 
partnership to which a similarly pro- 
fessed sanction would not be granted.” 
And why not, I would ask, why not, 
if it were for the benefit of the Nizam 
(« Go on,” fiDiu Mr. Kinnaird, ‘‘ and 
the next sentence will tell you.”} I 
really cannot go on, if 1 am iuterruptcil 
after this manner. Can any man read 
that passage, without feeling a convic- 
tion in his mind, that the noble Mar- 
quis intended to prevent a fair conipc- 
tion with the merchants of Calcutta. 
This conclusion cannot be avoided. 
Tlie last paragraph was expressed in 
the following words, — “ It is on the 
ground of the service to the Nizam, at 
the requestof our Resident, that 1 have 
consented to let the good wishes of 
Government for the prosperity of this 
firm be signified. No new establish- 
ment could have such a plea.” Why 
not ? I ask again, if it was all intended 
for the Nizam’s good, and not for the 
exclusive privilege of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. (Cries or hear.) 1 beg to re- 
peat the expression, — “ It is on the 
ground of the service to the Nizam, at 
the request of our Resident.” 1 be- 
seech hon. Gentlemen to pay particu- 
lar attention to the words, “ at the re- 
quest of our Resident.” If we refer to 
the second page of these papers, we 
shall see how his Lordship was borne 
out ill the observations he here makes; 
1 allude to the letter of the Resident, 


enclosing one from Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., which solicited the countenance 
of the Government. The Resident re- 
marks—” The establishment of a 
commercial firm atHyderabad, framed 
upon the principles, and conducted ia 
the spirit, of an English house of busi- 
ness, will, 1 have no doubt, prove a 
source of general convenience and be- 
nefit.” Now, it does not appear that 
tbe Resident requesteil the Governor- 
General to confer an exclusive privilege 
on the house of Palmer and Co., and 
the noble Marquis is not, therefore, I 
contend, borne out in his statement. 1 
would again call the attention of the 
Court to the concluding paragraph of 
that most unfortunately fatal letter of 
the Marquis to Sir W. Kumbold. The 
whole transaction hinges on that, and 
it is conclusive against certain parties, 
(('ries of hear.) What reason could 
induce the noble Marquis for asserting 
that no new establishment could have 
such a plea.*” 

Mr. D.Kinnaird. The reason evi- 
dently was bcciiuse the house of Palmer 
and Co. had already rendered services. 

Mr. Carkutiikrs. Ay, but no such 
exclusive privilege was sought for by 
the Resident at Hyderabad for that 
house ; I repeat, he did not ask for it, 
AVliy should any imvv establishment be 
cut olF from such a plea? Why not 
have the power of obtaining the same 
privilege and protection .* In that un- 
fortunate li'tter there is evidence, the 
most complete and decisive, of the 
error of the Marquis of Hastings, in 
siUlcring himself to bestow this exclu- 
sive privilege on the firm of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., out of regard to Sir 
W. Rumbold. This Court, 1 conceive, 
stands in the situation, in this case, of 
a grand jury, and, to furnish grounds 
for us to go upon, I would desire no 
better evidence than this letter. Hut, 
to return to the papers before the 
Court, I observe, that the political let- 
ter, written by the noble Marquis to 
the Court of Directors on the 20th Oct. 
1S22, contains a vast number of am- 
dnvits obtained for l)is justification m 
the transactions respecting the Nizam. 
1 n that political letter the noble Marquis 
speaks of ” voluntary affidavits ; and, 
1 assure the Court, I thought I was 
treading on burning lava when I 
tered upon those parts of the “oeu 
ineiits. I should feel happy to hea 
some explanation on this head. | 
hear.) At page 376 1 find the political 
letter of the Court of Directors, da 
24th January, 1824, in which this pas- 
sage occurs ” Considering the u * 
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ceptive affidavit voluntary tendered by 
Mr. William Palmer and Sir William 
Rumbold, and the delusive character 
of other statements furuibhed by the 
house, we are afraid that little reliance 
can be placed on the account-cur- 
rent which may be prepared by them 
in compliance with your requisi- 
tion.” But we shall see in what way 
the conduct of the Governor-General 
justified the course of proceeding 
adopted by the Court of Directors. 
'J'lic nature of the subject I have 
to handle is such that 1 uin obligetl to 
pass backward and forward among 
these papers. I will then pass again 
to the letter of Lord Hastings to Sir 
Will. Ruiubold, at page 73j, in which 
the noble Marquis states — “ I ap- 
prised you long ago, that it was expe- 
dient fur the firm to define upon oath, 
whether or not any British public 
functionary had at any time had pecu- 
niary transactions with the house, 
which could influence him in coun- 
tenancing your dealings with the Ni- 
zam’s Goveniraeut.” After this, I beg 
jouto turn to page 158, to the affidavit 
which is dated 2dth June 1821, six- 
teen days after the date of this letter. 
On the subject of this affidavit, there 
is one very material question to be 
asked. Before wliom was it sworn } 
But 1 will first read the affidavit itself. 
It is as follows « We, the uiuler- 
sigiied William Palmer and William 
Kumbold, do hereby make oath, and 
declare, that the partners of our house 
at Hyderabad, called by the name of 
Win. Palmer and Co. are as follow, 
Wm. Palmer, Esq. Sir Win. Rumbold, 
Bart. Hastings Palmer, Esq. George 
Lamb, Esq. and Bunketty Dos ; and 
that no ofiier persons of any descrip- 
tion have, directly or indirectly , any 
partnership with us, or any interest in 
any concerns, beyond such as the 
public has in every other house of 
agency. We further declare, that no 
public functionary, at the head of any 
public office or department, ever liad 
any avowed or direct partnership, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with us, or any in- 
tercut in our concerns, which could 
influence him in countenancing our 
uealingg with the Nizam's Govcnimeut, 
or give him any means of deriving any 
advantage from them.— We 
niiik it proper to add, that several 
individuals, natives and Europeans, 
'vno supported us with their capital at 
cominencemeAt of our establish- 
ment, did, in consequence of such ac- 
to us, derive benefits from 
ar house. These were, however, such 


as we gave them from private friend- 
ship, or a sense of private and pecu- 
niary obligations to them; but we 
repeat, that although we made this de- 
claration for the purpose of being per- 
fectly explicit, no person or resident at 
the head of any public office or depart- 
ment of Govcriiniciit, or any one to 
whom we looked for public support or 
iiiflueiice, have had any such benefit ; 
and that no persons, of any description, 
but the above named partners of our 
house, ha>c been associated with us 
ill any way, sitic’c the time we first 
entered into treaty for the loan we uego- 
ciated for the Nizam's Government.’* 
This affidavit is stated to have been 
sworn before Mr. Hans Sotliehy^, Assist- 
ant Resident at Hyderabad. 1 am com- 
pelled, however painfully, to remark 
upon this fact, which has been mixed 
u|) ill this unfortimaie business — that 
^ir.^)otlle))y was a partner in the house. 
That goullemaii, of course, was aware 
of the contents of tlie allidavit, ami 
yet he allowed it to he sworn tliat he 
did not Iielong to the firm. It is a 
very painful task for me to have to 
make these reflections. At page 711, 
in that same inemorial of Air. Sothe- 
by’s, we will find that he admits he 
was a partner in the firm before Sir 
W. Rumbold joined it. Ills words are, 
that “ the proposal originated in the 
private and personal friendship of Mr, 
Palmer, who was only desirous of sti- 
pulating on one hand, that he should 
nut suffer any possible loss which 
iiiiglil accrue, and oh the other was 
de<>irou.> that the advantage wliich the 
business might derive from the exten- 
sion of its capital in the sum advanced 
by your memorialist, should he enjoyed 
by him.” Mr. Sothehy justilies him- 
self in forming the original connexion, 
as a ineuus of doing justice to ids cre- 
ditors, and for relieving himself from 
craharrassineiils, which prudence and 
economy were insufficient, at a former 
period, to overcome in a most expen- 
sive part of India. I must again beg 
the Court to recollect, that in this 
statement there is not only an a lmis- 
sioii of the partnership which Mr. 
Sothehy had in the concern, but that 
that gentleman knew what the affida- 
vit contained, and still allowed it to 
be sworn before him. VVe will now 
proceed to page 716, to the 19th para- 
graph of this memorial, and wc shall 
. see that the Marquis of Hastings was 
not ignorant of his being a partner 
■ in the finn before Sir William Rum- 
bold joined it ; but also knew him 
to remain so subsequently, and yet^ 
2H 
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with the knowledge of his having signed 
that affidavit, did bis Lordship appoint 
him the Government Agent at Moor- 
shedabad. In the course of this debate, 
it has been said, the Marquis of Hast- 
ings has been represented as a great 
warrior and a statesman. I fully ac- 
knowledge the eminence of the ser- 
vices of that great man, and agree that 
they have placed his name on the pe- 
destal of honour, covered with military 
renown, and clothed with stars and 
ribbands most deservedly won. IIk was 
a painful reflection, that these trans- 
actions have shed a dim cloud over the 
lustre of such fame. This was equally 
unfortunate for the Nizam as for his 
Lordship ; for the Nizam participated 
in the general loss sustained by all 
who had embarked their capital in the 
firm of Palmer and Co. From all 1 
have as yet stated to you, the question 
does not appear to be what are, or 
what are not, the claims upon your 
consideration in behalf of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. Such claims ought to 
be brought forward in a specific form, 
and I would be one of the first to do 
that firm justice, if justice has not 
been dealt out to them. My motto is 
ad rm, and not ad homineniy and I 
trust I shall always he found on the 
side of justice. 1 beg it likewise to be 
understood that I have read the protest 
put forth by the honourable J^irectors 
who have dissentc<l from the majority. 
With all respect for the opinions of 
those gentlemen, I must be permitted 
to say that their protest had no more 
to do with the question which occupies 
this Court, than had the programme 
of Lord Hastings, which omits en- 
tirely the private letter,— a document 
of the utmost importance in this dis- 
cussion. In adverting to the debate on 
a former day, 1 cannot help feeling 
surprised at the declaration of the 
bon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) in favour 
of an exclusive privilege. I have al- 
ways been accustomed to identify that 
hon. Gentleman’s name with every 
thing liberal and comprehensive in a 
commercial view. 1 always took him 
for the decided enetnv of jobs, the op- 
poser of corruption wherever it showed 
Itself, and of sinecures wherever they 
were found to exist. It was on these 
grounds that 1 thought the* hon. Gen- 
uemim rested his claim, and justly, on 
miblic approbation, (Hoar, hoar, from 
Mr. Hume,) and on public confidence. 

1 considered him fts< always being 
looked up to as the sworn enemy of 
usurious loans and exclusive contracts, 

. and as the uniform opponent, through- 


out his political career, of all restrictive 
systems, and was consequently quite 
astonished when 1 heard the line of 
argument taken by the hon. Gentle- 
man, a position so much at variance 
with his previously acknowledged sen- 
timents, and which renders him, if 
not the advocate, at least the apologist, 
of usurious loans and exclusive privi- 
leges, ill the particular case of the 
transactions between Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. and the Nizam. This incon- 
sistency, I own, astonishes me exceed- 
ingly ; hut wonders will never cease. 
1 now revert to the question which I 
intended to ask myself this day, and in 
so doing I shall follow the example of 
the hon. Member lor Medhurst (Mr. 
J. Smith.) Do 1 or do 1 not believe 
the Marquis of Hastings to be an ho- 
nourable man ? My answer is, I firmly 
believe he is an honourable man. Do 
1 or do I not believe that the Marquis 
of Hastinga, from an unfortunate spi- 
rit of favouritism forthefirm of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., arising in his mind 
from his connexion with Sir William 
llumbold, conferred an unjustifiable 
license to Messrs. Palmerr to the pre- 
judice of other British establishments? 
To this question my reply is, that I do 
believe he did. But 1 ought to put 
another question, and say, Do I ordol 
not believe the other members of the 
Council in India to be honourable men ? 
Again my reply is, 1 do so. And now I 
cannot refrain from expressing ray asto- 
nishment at the threat held out by the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen. (Mr.H ume) 

1 am both astonished and surprised at 
it — astonished at the boldness of the 
notion to impeach Mr. Adam, — a pro- 
ceeding quite unjustified by anything 
I have ever heard or read of that Gen- 
tleman ; and surprised, because I am 
aware of the tact and talent in debate 
of the hon. Member, and should not 
think he would have held out the 
threat without having any intention of 
following it up, (and if he did not, it is 
the height of ingenerositv to hold it 
out.) 1 predict, however, that if an im- 
peachment of that Gentleman should 
take place, arising outof this inquiry, he 
will pass tbroughvthe ordeal with ho- 
nour, pure and untainted. My last inter- 
rogatory, another one on which I in- 
tend to pronounce my verdict, is this, 
Do 1 or do I not believe, that tlie 
Court of Directors stand justified in 
their proceedings in this affkir, and m 
their j^litical letters, which were trans- 
mitted in consequence of it, upon the 
evidence set forth in l&ese documents^ 

I anwer dazedly « Vf," 1 Wiert 
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they do ) and I add, that, did they not 
stand 60 justified, they would have for- 
feited all claims on confidence, aiid 
would have infringed their oath of 
office. 1 consider them entitled to the 
grateful thanks of this Court for their 
conduct in that affair, and call on all 
the Proprietors who are present in this 
crowded Court to give them their sup- 
port, which they have a just claim to, 
for the wisdom with which they have 
proceeded throughout this arduous 
question .“-(Hear, hear.) 

Sir John Doyle, Mr. Poynder, and 
Mr. Russell, rose at the same moment. 

Mr. PovNDER. — I merely desire to 
have the Resolution of the 3d March 
1824, read. 

The Resolution, in the following 
words, was then read by the Clerk : — 
“ That there he laid before this Court 
all sucli papers and documents respect- 
ing the loans made by Palmer and Co. 
of Hyderabad, to bis Highness the 
Nizam, as may enable Ibis Court to 
decide on the merits of any claim 
which the Marcpiis of Hastings may 
have on the further liberality of the 
Cotupuuy,” 

Sir John Doyle. — My intention in 
rising, Sir, was to address you on the 
question before the Court, but as I 
observe an hoii. Proprietor (Mr. Rus- 
.sell) has risen with the same object, 
and with a claim preferable to miuc, 
for he means to speak in defence of his 
own character, I therefore willingly 
waive my right of precedence, and give 
way to the hon. Proprietor. 

Mr. Russell then rose and said — 
Sir, when this debate began on Friday 
last, I had not the honour of being a 
member of this Court; nor should 1 
have been so now, but for the terms in 
which my name was mentioned on 
that occasion. Sir, I do not complain 
of the passages which were read from 
the printed papers, for them I had 
seen, and so far as I thought neces- 
sary, I had answered. But, Sir, I do 
complain of the introduction of the 
opinions of the Attorney-General and 
the CoiSapany*s Counsel, into the 
speech of the hon. Chairman. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, the facts ^hich formed the 
basis of thos^ opinions are either as- 
sumed and, asserted to exist, or they 
are %pothettciil!^ ftated for the purpose 
of explaining ^at the law would he if 
the facts w^re proved. If they are as- 
serted to exist, the assertion has been 
made not only -without adequate 
grounds, but without any grounwj— 
i\*^0—not only without proof, but 
without evidence ; (Heac, hear.) it has 


been made upon the hare statements' 
and insinuations of individuals, who 
can be considered in no other light 
than as partisans deeply committed to 
one side, and deeply interested in ad- 
vocating and enforcing their own par- 
ticular view of the question. (Hear, 
hear.) If the facts are hypothetically 
stated, then they are entitled to just as 
much weight, and to no more than any 
hypothetical conjecture of any hypothe- 
tical person on any hypothetical occa- 
sion, (Hear.) which, in plain English, 
is to no weight at 'all. (Hear, hear.) 
The object of an opinion of Counsel is 
to explain the law upon the point at 
issue ; and to suggest the ground to 
be taken, and the course to be pursued 
ill bringing the question to trial, But, 
Sir, when your Counsel tells you that 
you have no ground to stand upon;— 
that you cannot venture into Court ; 
that you ilare nut look a jury iii the 
face, is his opinion to usurp the force 
of every fbrni and order of judicial 
function ? (Hear) Is it to supply the 
place of accusation, proof, conviction, 
and punishment ? (Hear.) Is it to be 
made the vehicle and instrument of 
libel ? (Hear) Is a man on such grounds 
to be denounced to the world as the 
dupe or the abettor of a conspiracy to 
defraud? (Hear, hear.) The proposi- 
tion is not to be tolerated ; and if the 
ground on which 1 stand is English 
ground, I have only to state it to expose 
it to universal abhorrence. (Loud 
cheers.) I protest against botn the 
principle and the practice. The opi- 
nion of Counsel is necessarily confined 
to a partial and limited view ; it is 
framed upon the case which is laid be- 
fore him; and if I were allowed to frame 
my own case, and the power now as- 
sumed were given to a mere opinion of 
counsel, 1 would undertake to usurp 
the possession of any estate in Eng- 
lantt, and to lay the character of any 
individual prostrate in the dirt. (Loud 
cheers.) When the vote for printing 
the Hyderabad papers was passed near 
a year ago, 1 applied to the Court of 
Directors that I might be allowed to 
have access to them for the purpose of 
vindicating my o\Vu character. There 
could no longer be any pretext for con- 
cealment. I'he publication had been 
ordered, and some of the papers ivere 
actually ifi the printer’s hands. I 
thought that if my request were. not 
granted, * from -bare justice at least, it 
should he granted out of considerntioii 
to an old sfervaht. (Hear, hw.) If 
d^at request had been granted, I shomd 
have transmitted my vindicatiwi to the 
2H 2 / 
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Court of Directors, and it would have and I now state them on my own 
been printed by them along with the voucher of their accuracy. (Hear.) At 
other papers. In that case 1 should the time the negociatioii of the loan 
have been spared much that I have was entered into, the bouse of W. Pal- 
since been called upon to do, and I mer and Co. had tbreo^ separate ac- 
should not have been required on the counts with the Nizam's Goveriuuent. 
present occasion to trouble the Court It has been objected, 1 understand, 
with ^e various details into which 1 that the transactions of the house were 
am now about to enter. (Hear, hear.) entered in more accounts than one; 
I have, Sir, read and exauiiucd the pa- but that was unavoidable. The ac- 
pers with as much diligence and atteii- counts were not kept according to the 
tion as any member ot this Court, and pleasure of the house, but to suit the 
certainly with advantages of local liuaucial arraugemeuts of the Nizam’s 
knowledge aud experience which no- Covcrnnicut. Different transactions 
body but myself can possess. The had originated at ditlercnt times ; they 
Company's Counsel has said that the were to be charged upon different dis- 
charges alleged against the house of tiicts, or to be provided for hy different 
William Palmer and Co. cannot be persons ; and if they had all been eu- 

S roved. Now, Sir, I will uiuiertake to tered in one account at first, the 
isprove them on the evidence of the Minister would have had to distribute 
papers printed by the Court of Direc- them into different accounts. It was 
tors ; and I stand here prepared to vin- more convenient to him, therefore, 
dicate the transactions with which my that they shouUl be entered at once in 
name has been mixed up against the the accounts to which they se\erally 
aspersions that have been cast upon belonged. Those three account? were, 
them. (Hear.) If those trausactioiis the Berar Suwar account, the Auruu- 
had been such as they have been re- gabad account, and that called -the 
presented, my voice would have been Hyderabad account; the first of them 
the first and the loudest to be raised related to the exiienses incurred by the 
against them. (Hoar.) The main Nizam, in equipping and bringing into 
. charge is, that the sixty-lac loan nego- the field a body ot irregular ca>alry, 
dated by W. Palmer and Co. in 1820, which he organized at iny reeom- 
was a fraud and a fiction. The Com- mendation, at the time when the war 
pauy’s Counsel has assumed that it with the Pindarees and Mahraltas was 
was from first to last a fictitious trans- approaching. Now, it is quite evi- 
action, and that the parties engaged in dent, that unless adequate provision 
it were guilty of a conspiracy to had been made fur the support of these 
defraud. (Hear, hear.) With that troops, tlieir services would have been 
charge, Sir, 1 shall begin. It has of no avail. The great misery of die 
been advanced on two grounds : It troops of native Coveruments in India 
has been asserted both that the loan is, that they are not regularly paid, 
was composed of unsanctioned ba- and are consequently in want of tuod. 
lances, which were transferred for (Hear.) This constitutes the great 
the purpose of covering them wiih the superioriiy of the British oyer the na- 
sauction of the British Governraeut, live troops; for the Hrst being assured 
and that no cash payments whatever of regular pay, act with more steady and 

were made on account of the loan, detei mined valour, and more perfect 
Now, Sir, 1 undertake to show, and discipline. (Hear, hear.) The same 
any Gentleman who has made himself means which were applied so well w 
acquainted with the accounts among the British troops, have been, wiin 
the printed papers, will recognise the equal advantage, provided for the na- 
accuraev of my statement; first, that live troops of Inula; aud the result 

when the loan began, the house of has been, that we have, at this day, m 
W. Palmer and Co. had not one shil- our Indian territory, whole regimeow 
ling of unsanctioned balances on their compo>.ed of black faces, ready to stao® 
books against the Nizam, (Hear.) or fall with officers who have white 
And secondly, that the loan wal mainly ones. (Loud aud continued cries o 
composed of actual advances in cash. ‘Hear.’) So much for the first account^ 
(Hear, hear.) The arithmetical de- When this transaction began, | f ‘ 
tails into which I am about to enter, I ported it to Government. 1 ® 

take from Sir W. Rumbold's letter to trouble the Court by reading that wi 
tfae Court of Directors; but I desire it which, 1 presume, most of its ' 
to be understood, that I do not take ber^ are already acquainted. I * 
them on the credit of the writer alone, the answer of the 
1 have myself verified the calculations, proving the proposition. Sir, i an 
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not whether there be now in Court any 
military officer who served in this cam- 
paign, with any branch of the Deccan 
army; but if there be, to him I confi- 
dently appeal, to bear testimony to the 
services of those troops. I would ask 
him, wlietlier, on every occasion, they 
did not conduct themselves like brave 
and active soldiers ? 

Colonel Fit/clarence here ob- 
served : — Mr. Chairman, after the ap- 
peal which has been made, 1 cannot, 
as an officer who served in India at the 
period in question, omit this opportu- 
nity of stating, that 1 never, in my 
life, saw better or braver troops. (Hear, 
hear.) 

M^Ru.ssELL continued. — I am much 
obliged, Sir, to the gallant (Jfficer for 
the honourable testimony he has thus 
borne to the excellence of those troops. 
This particular corps, thuugh it formed 
one body of the Nizam's cavalry, was 
yet composed of a vast number of 
small parties, (as all the troops of the 
native princes are,) each under a sepa- 
rate command, and receiving pay from 
its own immediate proprietor. These 
were, perhaps, fifty or sixty in num- 
ber, and many of them did not possess 
tlie funds necessary for the regular pay- 
ment of the men. I therefore prevailed 
on tlie Nizam's Minister to take upon 
himself the immediate payment of the 
troop.s, and to settle with the several 
subordinate officers in the best man- 
ner he could. This method was not 
only the most sinijde and easy in it- 
'•ell, but it was the only one by which 
regularity could he secured. It would 
have caused thS Minister great em- 
barrassment if those accounts had 
been mixed up and confounded with 
others. I now come, Sir, lo the Au- 
rungabad arrangement, which origi- 
nated thus ; Captain Sydenham, the 
political agent in Berar had repeatedly 
coinplaiued that the troops were not 
paid regularly ; and. Sir, from my 
own experience, I was convinced that 
“ they were not paid well they would 
not fight well. (Hear.) Captain Syden- 
nam proposed to Mr. Palmer to enter 
into an agreement for this purpose. 

Calmer stated it to me ; observing 
at the same time, and I gave him cre- 
mt for the statement, that in adopting 
lie arrangement he did not anticipate 
ny iinined«ip,te advantage to his es- 
jauhshinent ; hut as the measure would 
® useful tt> the service and acceptable 
1 , English Government, he pfo- 

V tnight, on that ground, be cou- 
aered entitled to future support* Thic 
0“ey lu this case was to be raisfed By 


assignments on certain districts in the 
Nizam's territories. These troops be- 
longed to Berar, and it was neces- 
sary that the accounts relating to 
them should be kept separate. The 
only remaining account was that 
of Hyderabad, which comprised all 
the various miscellaneous payments 
made to the Minister at Hyde- 
rabad. By the printed papers, it ap- 
pears that on the 16th of Feb. 1820, 
when the loan began, the balances on 
their amount were as follow : 

Balance due to the 
house at Aurunga- 

bad Rs. 19,50,826 6 6 

Dr. for Berar Suwars. 18,36,825 12 .3 

37,87,652 2 9 
And on the Hyderabad amount, in- 
stead of there being any balance duo 
to the house by the Minister, a ba- 
lance is due by tlie hou.se to the 
Minister, of — rupees 1,36,620 12 9. 
'The Aiirungabad arrangement did 
not appear to give satisfaction, and 
long discussions took place in Council 
rc.s{)ccting iis expediency. The result 
was, that 1 was directed to call on Mr. 
Palmer for a statement in figures of 
particular parts of the accounts. Sir 
William Rumbold was at this time at 
Calcutta, and on hearing of the de- 
mand, he addressed the Government, 
protesting against the principle of call- 
ing upon a mercantile establishment to 
give up its accounts, to be discussed, 
recorded, and transmitted to England. 
This was Sir W. Rumbold’s iminion ; 
hut Mr. Palmer thought ditierehtly. 
He said, that if a discussion was to be 
raised, this was the very point on 
which he should wish to invite it ; and 
that instead of confining himSelf to 
the limited iufonnatiou which had 
been called for, he was desirous of 
being allowed to transmit through me 
a complete and detailed cooy of all 
the accounts, f Hear, hear.) “1 know,” 
he said, “ that serious discussions 
have taken place in Calcutta, upon 
our affairs, but I aito so perfectly sa- 
tisfied of the justice and integrity of 
these transactions, that if they will 
not stand the test of examination, no- 
thing will.” (Hear, bear.) These ac- 
counts, Sir, were forwarded by me to 
Calcutta, and they were subsequently 
sent back to me, with directions to re- 
turn them to Mr. Palmer. Jt appeared, 
however, that before this they had been 
circuiate4 amongst the members of the 
Government, and they had evidently 
been examined j for when they came 
, Wk to' me I observed some pencil 
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marks on the backs of them, which 
proved that some person had taken 
the ti’ouble to examine and compare 
them. Now, although these accounts 
were laid before the Government of 
Calcutta, and the arrangement ap- 
proved, yet it has since been asserted 
that the rate of interest was not 
known. This, Sir, is utterly incom- 
prehensible ; for the accounts cur- 
rent were accompanied by detailed 
interest accounts ; and at the top 
of every page the rate of interest was 
particularly specified at full leugtli. 
(Hear, hear.) And Mr. Fcndall, in one 
of his minutes, expressly states the 
interest on the Auruiigabau account to 
have been 24 per cent. If Mr. Fcndall 
recorded this at the Board, and his 
statement passed without remark or 
observation, — if the'rate of interest was 
exhibited at the top of every page, 
could it be said that the Government 
were kept in the dark as to the grant ? 
(Cheers.) When the loan was made, 
there were due to Palmer and Co., 
from the Minister on the Aurangabad 
and the Borar Suwar accounts, as 1 
have stated, rupees 37,87,(>52 ; but on 
the Hyderabad account, the house owed 
the Minister 1,36,020 rupees, and they 
held at the same time tunkas or assign- 
ments, which were afterwards realized 
to the amount of rupees 10,56,711 ; 
the two sums making a total of rupees 
11,92,742, which, deducted from rupees 
37,87,652, left a balance on the actual 
account of rupees 25,94,910, as due 
from the Minister to Palmer and Co. 
in Februar)' 1820 ; and no portion of 
this balance was an unsauctioned ba- 
lance. The Government knew for what 
the money had been paid ; they knew 
to what purposes it had been applied j 
and they knew the rate of interest 
which was charged by the house. The 
Aurungabad and Berar Suwar ac- 
counts, on which these 25 lacs of ru* 
pejes were due, had not only been 
sanctioned by Government, but they 
had been sanctioned at the interest of 
24 per cent. What benefit then, I 
ask, could the house of Palmer and 
Co. derive from the transfer of these 
bsdances to the loan ?' The only effect 
of ‘such a transfer would be a loss to 
them of 6 per cent, without the bonus 
of 3i per cent, with it. To the Nizam 
it was a decided advantage, and not an 
injury, that the balances should be 
tremsihrred ; his advantage being maui- 
fe^ly proportioned to the reduction, in 
the cate of 1ntere$t. Having said thus 
much to show that the Iban was not 
cokgosed of unsanctloned balances,- 1 


will now advert to the elements of 
which it was composed. It is assertea 
in the correspondence printed in the 
Hyderabad papers, that no cath pay- 
ihents were made on this loan, —that it 
was totally and utterly a fiction,— and 
that, in fact, nothing had been paid 
on it ; but it will be seen on referrino' 
to the accounts in pages 620, 621, 622*, 
623, and 624 of those papers, of which 
a suinmafy is given at pag e 26 of Sir 
W. Rumbold’s letter, that upwards of 
38 lacs of rupees were paid in cash. 
(Hear, hear.) These payments com- 
prehended the period from the middle 
of February to the end of August. But 
irhas, I understand, been contended, 
that the payments, during the first 
three months, ought not to be included 
in this account of the loan, as the 
sanction of (iov eminent was not ap- 
plied for until May. Sir, the making 
of the loan is one thing, and the sanc- 
tioning of it another j and it by no 
means follows, because the house did 
not discover until May that the Go- 
vcriiinent was prepared to entertain 
their application for a sanction, tliat, 
therefore, they may not have made 
conditional advances on account of 
the loan in the preceding months of 
February, March, and April. But, Sir, 
even admitting that May is to be 
taken for the beginning of the loan, 
only 5 lacs will be excluded, and even 
then it will appear that the actual 
cash payments made in the months of 
May, J line, July, and August, amount- 
ed to no less a sum than 34 lacs of ru- 
pees. I cannot allow this objection to 
be reasonable; but even admitting that 
it were so, the accounts still furnish a 
complete and satisfactory answer to 
the charge, that the loan was fictitious, 
arid that no cash payments whatever 
had been made. (Hear, hear.) Allow 
me, Sir, here to call the attention of 
the Court to one remarkable fact, 
which, I think, will clearly prove that 
the loan was a real and substontivc 
transaction, and In no respect ficti- 
tious : — In Sir William Rumbold’s let- 
ter, page 27, an account is given of 
the advances made by Palmer and 
Co, to the Nizam, in the years 1815, 
1816, 1817, 1818, and 1319, being the 
five years pree^ng that in which 
the loan was made. U appears that m 
that period, a sum of rup^ 42,41,542 
was advanced by the bouse of Palm^ 
and Co. to the Minister, being at the 
average of rupees 8,48,308 in ea<mot 
those five years, or rupees 4,24,154 m 
eackhalfyear f wbUe, in the six 
of the Ipan, froi^l Fibtaary to Augitf* 
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1820, a sum of upwards of 40 lacs of 
rupees, ten times the amount of the 
former average, was advauced. If the 
loan were nut the cause of this ten-fold 
increase of payments as compared 
with former years, it must be account- 
ed for in some other way ; and I 
should be glad to learn, Sir, in what 
other manner it can be accounted for. 
(Cheers.) As yet 1 have not heard of 
any attempt of the kind being made. 
Nor did this increased rate of ad- 
vances occur after the loan. It began 
with it, and ended with it, and be- 
longed exclusively to it. (Cheers.) 

I have already shown, that in the six 
months from February to August, 
Palmer and Co. had paid, in cash, a 
sum of 38 laca of rupees to the Nizam’s 
Munster, and it is not a little reiiuirk- 
ahle, that when that Minister was 
called upon by Sir C. Metcalfe to state 
what sums he. had received from the 
House, he mentioned the identical sum 
of 38 lacs. (Hear.) 1 know nut any 
reason the Minister could have had, 
at that time, for giving a false or 
fabricated account of the transaction. 
No cause whatever has been ad- 
duced to warrant the supposition, that 
he spoke on that occasion any thing 
but the truth. At two subsequent pe- 
riods, the Minister gave the same ac- 
count of the sum received by him in 
cash. He always stated that this was 
the actual amount of the cash-pay- 
ments which he had received at Hyde- 
rabad on account of the loan. When 
first called upon, he gave an account 
of the application of 67 lacs of rupees ; 
and this assertion was eagerly kid 
bold of, as a proof that his statement 
was incorrect. How, it was contended, 
can any reliance be placed on the state- 
ment of a man who, having alleged 
that he had raised a loan of 60 lacs, 
of which 8 were bonus, renders an ac- 
count according to what he had ex- 
^nded, 67 } Sir, the error was not in 
the Minister who made the statement, 
hut in those who misunderstood it, 1 
W two Gentlemen emincutly 
in the Persian language, whom 
I see within the bar, to support the ac- 
curaejr of my assertion, that there is no 
word m that language which bears the 
and techAwai intetpretation 
Which we aonex< to term ** loan.” 
which signifies ‘*dcbt,” geoe- 
is the word which would be 
jod which, unquestionably, was 
*««« by the bfinister on the occasion 
Kferred to. (Mr. Edmonstonn 
Slw' imimated theif as- 
The aceonnt be 


an account, not the application of the 
sixty-lac loan, hut of the whole of the 
sums which 1 had, at various times, 
borrowed from Palmer and Co. In 
this statement, it appears by the printed 
accounts, that he was quite correct. 
(Hear, hear.) When he was after- 
wards asked how much had been re- 
ceived, and he umlerstood the inquiry 
to relate specifically to the loan, be 
answered, that he had received— 

At Hyderabad Rs. .38,54,957 1 9 
At Auruugabad 13,45,042 14 3 


Making 52,00,000 0 0 
To which, if eight hies of bonus be 
added, there was, at once, the whole 
amount of the loan. It was, however, 
discovered by Sir C. Metcalfe, that the 
Minister some time afterwards explain- 
ed, in an account of his reductions, 
that he had applied eleven lacs to pay- 
ing oif the arrears flue to troops dis- 
charged. From this, Sir C. Metcalfe 
chooses to infer, that because the Mi- 
nister had applied eleven lacs to that 
particular purpose, therefore he had 
applied nothing to any other pur- 
jmse, and th.at for any good end, 
eleven lacs were the whole amount of 
the loan. Consequently, in the pro- 
gress of objections, the first was, that 
the loan consisted of too much; the 
second, that it consisted of too little j 
and soon afterwards it was asserted, 
that it consisted of nothing at all. 
(Hoar, hear, and a laugh.) Now, 
really, Sir, when gentlemen assume 
the province of judging, and come for- 
ward confidently, on occasions like the 
present, where the fortunes, and, what 
are still dearer to them, the charac- 
ters, of individuals arc at stake, it is 
intolerable that they should be suffered 
to proceed upon these crude, vague, 
and inconsistent conjectures. (Loud 
cheers from the left side of the Court, 
and a cry of order from the opposite 
side.) 

Mr. Russell, apj^rently supposing 
that the cry of order was afidressed 
to him, said, “ That he conceived he 
was entirdy in order and was pro- 
ceeding to justify bis eourse, when , 

A Proprietor (we believe Sir J. Se- 
well), rose on the right side and said, 

* ‘ You are perfectly in order, Sir. You 
are speaking very much to the purpose } 
and our only wish is, that we may not 
be .prevented from hearing you.” 

Mr.* Russell resumed. — What & 
meantto say. Sir, was, that when wesee 
pertons obje^g in different wavs t» 
tito same tteuihaction, it is reasoname to . 
conclude thattheir wtodte 
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are inconsistent with one another, 
are also inconsistent with the truth. 
(Hear, hear.) In addition to the 38 
lacs of rupees, 49,275 ranees were 
charged to the Minister in the account 
of the loan for jewellery, and 97,513 
for miscellaneous purchases. These 
sums run through the same six months 
I have already spoken of. The amount 
of them is so inconsiderable, that it 
can have no effect in mitigating the 
loan. Yet, even supposing it were 
deemed objectionable that the sum 
charged for jewellery and miscel- 
laneous articles should be included, 
-and that the whole payment were re- 
quired to have been made in money, 
was there any thing which could have 
heen done with greater facility? What 
could be more easy than to pay rupees 
with one hand, and afterwards receive 
them back for the articles in question 
with the other ? The sum charged for 
Jewellery is less than half a lac of 
rupees ; and eventothatsmall amount, 
it must not be supposed, thatChundoo 
Loll bought the jewels for his own 
use and applied them to bedizen him- 
self or his wife. Any gentleman in 
this Court, who happens to have seen 
that Minister, will admit that no man 
ever dressed more plainly. He ge- 
nerally wore a simple white dress with 
plain leather shoes, divested of every 
thing like glitter or ornament. On 
particular occasions of ceremony at 
Court, in order to show his respect 
to the Nizam, he wore a string of 
pearls, such as was hardly suited 
to one of his own servants even. 
'The jewellery was purchased for, and 
was disposed of, according to the 
.Eastern custom on public occasions. 
Articles of jewellery are denominated 
ruccumst and are given as presents to 
those who appear at the Minister’s 
jor at Court, whether on occasions of 
business or cour^tesy; and a man’s 
consequence is estimated according to 
the number of them which he receives. 
Whenever we speak of presentations at 
Court, we say that a man has met with 
a gracious reception. In the East, it 
is said that he received so many 
ruccums, and by that number the 
character of his reception is deter- 
iDined. These jewels are considered, 
to all intents and purposes, as a branch 
of the public expenditure. An office is 
kept in which these jewels are pre- 
served and registered ; and it is part of 
the duty of the Minister to provide a 

K r supply. As to ^e other.charge 
miscellaneous articled^ it is ;uade 
up principally of purchases of cloth luid 


glass. The glass was, I suppose, chiefly 
for the Minister’s own use ; the cloths 
were probably for presents* The whale 
of these charges are, howev'er,* so ia- 
considerable, as notto weigh a feather, 
compared with' the general amount of 
the loan. 1 have now Sir, 1 trust, 
given a sufficient answer to the two 
objections. First, that the loan con- 
sisted entirely of unsanctioned ba- 
lances ; and next, that it was a loan 
without cash payments. (Hear, hear.) 
But it has been objected to that trans- 
action, that the Minister having pro- 
fessed to raise it for the purpose of 
reform, did not, in point of fact, apply 
any portion of it to that purpose ; that 
it was not only fictitious in its cha* 
racter, but nugatory in its result Sir, 
that objection, even if was valid, 
would not apply as a charge against 
Palmer and Co. The money which 
they agreed to pay to the Miuister, 
they were unquestionably bound to 
pay him ; but they were in no respect 
answerable for his subsequent appli- 
cation ol it. That charge, if it applies 
to any body, applies to me. It was my 
business to' watch as far as I could the 
expenditure of that money, and to see 
that it was devoted to objects imme- 
diately connected with the reduction of 
expense. Against me, accordiugly, it 
has been objected, that in the nwnthof 
September, only one month after the 
completion of the loan, 1 reported that 
23 lacs of rupees had been applied by 
the Minister to the reduction of the 
Nizam’s expenses. 1 was at that time 
most conscientiously of that opinion, 
1 declare upon my honour, that when 1 
received that report from the Minister, 
1 believed it tb be true ; I also declare, 
now, that 1 still do believe it to be so. 
(Hear, hear.) The Minister had not 
deceived me on previous occasions of 
great magnitude, and 1 had no reason 
to believe that he would gratuitously 
deceive me in that instance. But if 
there was any deceit in the case, I was 
not the only person deceived} for a 
considerable time afterwards Chun- 
doo Loll told Sir C. Metcalfe, in answer 
to his inquiries, that he had ? 
further reduction to the amount of lo 
lacs more, roakingiuthewholeareduc- 

tion of 4 1 lacs. Sir C. Metcalfe was not 
inclined to believe the statement, but 
Chundoo Loll challenged > him to the 
proof. He said, “ Those ^ple whom 
i have discharged are uaturally ms- 
contented. There is a list of the partie* 
' 1 have reduced, and the commanders 
who suflFer by the reduction are not 
likely to tell, falsehoods in my favottr» 
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The men are at your door; if you 
doubt what 1 teU you, examine them. I 
challenge the strictest investi^tion 
into the truth of what 1 assert.” These 
were the words ho used and if the 
course he pomterl out was not adopted, 
•>if his' statement was not repelled, ->he 
is surely entitled to credit. Sir C. Met- 
calfe has shown no such reluctance 
to undertake offices, which would be 
painful to other persons, as to justify 
the belief, that if he could have thrown 
Chundoo Lull’s assertion into the dirt 
he would nut have done so. (Hear.) He 
said, indeed, that lie did not believe 
Chundoo LoU’s statement to be accu- 
rate, but still he admitted that he be- 
lieved a considerable reduction had 
taken place, though he could not state 
to what amount. Another objection 
made to the loan was, that it consisted 
of a transfer from one account to ano- 
ther. Now, I cannot perceive how 
tliat fact can be urged as an objection 
at all. If the entries in one account 
are bad, the transferring them to ano- 
ther will not change their character 
and make them good ; and if they arc 
already good, the mere act of transfer 
will not make them bad. Shall it be 
said of a merchant, who retires to his 
office when the business of the day is 
over to post the entries into his ledger, 
that he does so for the purposes of fiction 
and dishonesty, and that the act of 
transfer is fraudulent, merely because 
every entry that he inserts in the ledger 
had previously been entered in his 
journal in some other account ? (Hear.) 
Sir, I assert, and I defy coutradictiuii, 
that your own loans in India are made 
precisely on this principle. There are 
many Gentlemen in Court, who know 
the mode in which those loans are 
conducted. Persons arc appointed to 
receive subscriptions, aiid-a distant day 
w announced for closing the loan. 
When the subscriptions are made, 
acknowledgments bearing interest are 
given to the parties, and when the pro- 
per period arrives the whole are com- 
I'car.) Interest is 
wded to principal, and the entire sum 
ts transferred from the account in 
which the details were originally eii- 
tei^d to the general register of public 
debt. What 1 ask is the difference be- 
tlte transfer which took place in 
Iwks of Palmer and Co., and that 
Which tokes place in these transac- 
tions f Palmer and Co. were to ad- 
^ance a certain sum of money. They 
were not to do this all in one day^ but’ 
M the Minister with whont^thev con- 
wanted the mopey •nr q^ht 


choose to call for it, they were to make 
the payments. Of course they made 
the entries as they made the payments ; 
and when the wholehad been paid, they 
transferred it in one sum to a separate 
account, not to an old account, but to a 
new one, of which it formed the sole 
and exclusive basis. (Hear, hear.) 
This is what they did, and this is what 
they ought to have done. The interest 
which Palmer and Co. charged on their 
transactions has been much objected to. 
i am not at all surprised to hear such 
an objection as this in England ; it is 
always difficult to convey to persons 
in one country an adequate concep- 
tion of the usages which prevail in 
another. The country too, where 
those transactions took place is not 
near us; it is at the distance of half 
the globe, and differs essentially from 
us in every particular of customs, 
habits, usages, and manners. The 
charge of interest has been speci- 
fically objected to, first, on account of 
what is called an exorbitance, and 
secondly, on account of it» alleged il- 
legality. Now, Sir, exorbitance is al- 
together a relative term ; it is precisely 
the same as tbe term dearness, as ap- 
plied to commodities. The rate of in- 
terest is exorbitant or moderate, and 
commodities arc dear or cheap with 
relation to their value, not at distant 
laces, but at the same place. (Hear, 
ear.) By this scale are the charges 
of Palmer and Co. to be measured. If 
they charged 24 percent, interest when 
tbe Ni^am might have obtained money 
elsewhere for 23 per cent, then the 
charge was exorbitant; but if the 
rate, whatever it was, was the 
lowest the Nizam had ever paid, and 
tbe lowest at which he could then 
procure money, as I firmly believe to 
be the fact, then the charge was onlv 
fair and moderate. (Hear, hear.) 
The charge has also rieeu called a 
monstrous charge, and, compared 
with what money may be had for in 
England, it certainly does appear so. 
Gentlemen on the Change in London 
would no doubt stare, at hearing of 17 
or 18 per cent, interest, though I dare 
say they would be glad if they could 
get such an interest for their money. 
(A laugh.) Sir, as 1 understand the 
word “monstrous,” it means some- 
thing unusual and extraordinary— a 
deviation from the established course. 
Thus*, for example, 24 or 18 per cent, 
would be a monstrous charge in Lon- 
don, and 5 per cent, by a parity of 
redoing, '"would be a monstrous 
charge at Hyderabad, where such a 
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rate was never yet heard of, and, what 
is more, where it never will he heard 
of. (Hear, and a laugh.) But, Sir, be 
relative rates what they may, 1 con- 
tend that the lowest rate of interest 
practically known in the country where 
thifi loan was neguciated cannot he 
considered monstrous. ‘ As to the 
bonus, it must be considered as part of 
the interest, which in this case it 
raised fVom 1^ to 20| per cent. It 
nia<le an addition of 2% per cent, to the 
interest, and gave a sum of about 2 
per cent, on the principal of the loan. 
This has been charged against the 
House of Palmer and Co. as inordinate 
profit, which the partners had realized 
and shared instanter. It was called 
the booty,” which they are said to 
have actually received and put into 
their pockets. Now, Sir, 1 say, not- 
withstanding these bold assertions, 
that it is impossible for auy man to 
read these papers, and not perceive at 
once, that nut one single shilling of 
the bonus has been realized to this 
moment. (Hear, hear.) The assign- 
ments for discharging the iiiterwt, and 
gradually paying off the priiidnal, 
were l(i lacs of rupees a year. One 
half-year's instalment had been paid, 
and it was hastily concluded by Sir C. 
Metcalfe, when he saw the figure 
“8" at the head of the sum credited by 
the house, that those eight lacs were 
the identical bonus. (Hear, hear.) if 
errors of this kind are committed i if 
misrepresentations of this nature are 
promulgated, what reliance, I ask, 
can the Proprietors place on the general 
accuracy of those who fall into such 
palpable mistakes? (Cheers.) I do 
not mean, Sir, that they with whom 
these mistakes originated, intended to 
send forth false statements; but never- 
theless, such as they were, they did 
send them forth to the world sanc- 
tioned by their authority, and they 
were calculated to mislead those whose 
province it was to act as judges. 
Surely it is very hard, that indi- 
viduals who had not erred, should be 
punished for the mistakes of others, 
(Haar, hear.) The loan, 1 have al- 
ready said, was to consist of 52 lacs of 
rupees, and was to ba repaid within a 
given time with 60 lacs. Therefore the 
first payment which the House received 
was m liquidation of the sum which 
th^had actually advanced, and so on 
witft each successive payment, distil 
the whole sura of 62* lacs was repaldi- 
then and not till then could’ fikey ar^ 
rivelit the eight lacs which were in- 
tendedas q This^6ini«f has been . 


spoken of as if it was something abo- 
minable and atrocious in- its very na- 
ture ; as if the name alone stamped .on 
it a character of reprobation ; aa if 
nothing of the kind vvas ever before 
heard of. It is ‘held forth as a sort of 
bugaboo. It is pointed at as ** the head 
and front of offending,” on the part of 
Palmer and Co. But 1 beg of hon. 
Proprietors to remember how few 
loans of any kind are made without 
abortus. If the CourtwilV look at their 
loan of 1818, which was made in the 
very same month with the contract of 
Palmer and Co. forpaying theNizain’s 
troops at Aurungahad, they will find 
that it was raised at Hyderabad on 
terms which gave, on 60 lacs of 
rupees, Sihonus of 7 lacs and 80,000 
rupees, which was within 20,000 of the 
bonus on the loan contracted for 
the Nizam in 1810. In 1819 another 
loan was raised by the Company, 
which gave a bonus at the rate of five 
lacs and twenty thousand rupees on 
the gross sum of 60 lacs. It is there- 
fore quite evident, that the fact of bo- 
nus or no bonus had nothing whatever 
to do with the integrity of'the loan. 
The amount is the thing to be con- 
sidered. If that was such as to make 
the terms higher than those on which 
the Nizam had raised money before, 
or could obtain it at that time, then 
indeed the charge of taking exorbitant 
interest would not be ill-founded ; but 
if those terms were at as low a rate as 
the money could be advanced, then 
the bonus lUTist he allowed to be fair 
and just. Sir, I beg to refer the 
Court to the printed letter of Sir. Win. 
Rumbold, where they will see that on 
examining the books of Palmer and 
Co., the trustees found that they them- 
selves had paid 18,20, and sometimes 
24 per cent , on the money borrowed 
by them to make that loan to the Ni- 
zam. (Hear, hear.) Why then shall a 
mercantile body be charged with dis- 
honesty and fraud in a transaction on 
a portion of which they actually re- 
ceived a lower rate of interest than 
they themselves were obliged to pay ? 
(Hear.) If they could have- raised the 
money at a lower rate, it is td be pre- 
sumed, that for their own sake they 
would have done so ; but the Soucars, 
the native Bankers, well knew Aat 
the house could notcommandsuiHdeDt 
funds, and would be obliged to seek 
assistance finom them, ana the)r natu- 
, r^Uy took advantage of that cirernn- 
staneb. 'Palmer and Co. were in con- 
sequefioocohipelled' to submit to the 
domains of these men, and to pay 24 
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per cent, for money on which they 
charged the Nizam, bonus and all^ only 
. 20| per cent. Sir, 1 will beg pennis- 
slon of the Court to go back a little in 
luy statement, as I And 1 have omit- 
ted one important feature of the argu- 
ments which have been advanced to 
show that the loan was fictitious. 
When the accounts, with an accusatoiy 
statement, were sent to Government, it 
was admitted to be equitable that Pal- 
merand Co. should be allowed to make 
their defence. It wa«i deemed just they 
should be heard, not before the Govern- 
ment came to a decision, for it appears 
that they had already made up their 
minds as to that point, but before they 
proceeded to the infliction of punish- 
ment. It appears, however, that in 
this respect the Government altered 
their determination. Summary justice 
they thought most advisable, and ac- 
cordingly we find that on the dlst of 
July 1823, they declared their defini- 
tive sentiments without having waited 
for any exj)lauation. (Hear, hear.) Sir 
(;. Metcalfe, however, when he received 
the order to call on the house for an 
explanation, did so in the following 
letter : — 

Gentlemen, — It appearing from 
your accounts, that at the time when 
you obtained the sanction of the Bri- 
tUh Government for a loan of 60 lacs 
of rupees to the Nizam’s government, 
that transaction was effected by a trans- 
fer of .52 lacs from your former Hyder- 
abad account to a new account, with 
the addition of 8 lacs bonus as a com- 
pensation for the reduction of interest 
on the said 52 lacs, from 2 per cent, 
per mensem to li per cent, per men- 
S'Cm ; and there being no appearance 
of any payment at that period, which 
can be considered as a loan of GO lacs, 
or any other specific sum, 1 am di- 
rected by the non, the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council, to call on you to state 
whether the conclusions above noticed, 
as drawn from your accounts, be correct 
or otherwise, or to furnish any expla- 
nation of that transaction which you 
may judge to be satisfactory.” The 
answer of Messrs. Palmer and Co. to 
this letter was, — “ We beg to submit 
*9 ynn* for the consideration of the 
Jjght bon, the Governor General in 
Council, that the whole of the loan of 
60 lacs of rupees, was not a transfer of 
au old ^pcount, but was a new loan 
negociatiQD, and was supported by the 
several payments in cash or other- 
^>se, which followed the balance of 
rupees 463,979 :2| ant^s, OiS exMbited 
in our accounts/^ Here j^eAiaaclear, 


distinct reference to a certain sheet of 
the accounts, which answers to page 
620 of the prlutcd papers. Such, Sir, 
was the call and such the answer. Now 
for the comment. This is to be found 
in page 743. There Sir C. Metcadfe, 
observing on the answer of Palmer and 
Co. to his letter, thus expresses him- 
self : Their reply is similar to every 
production that comes from that 
quarter — shuflliug and evasive, and in 
my opinion completely confirms the 
conclusion before drawu respecting 
that fraudulent 'transaction.” Really, 
Sir, I know nut what Sir C. Metcalfe 
wished those gentlemen to do. (Hear, 
hear.) When called upon to explain 
the payments of which ihe loan con- 
sisted, how could they do so with more 
distinctness than by saying ; “ If you 
will wet your thumb ainl turn over the 
account until you come to a certain 
page, at that page you will find the 
particulars of the explaiiatiou you de- 
sire.” Will it be credited that Sir C. 
Metcalfe took not the smallest notice 
of that distinct and conclusive part of 
their answer ? (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. PoYNDRit.— Sir, 1 beg the bon. 
Proprietor will take the trouble of 
reading a little more of Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
letter, and perhaps he will there find 
the reasons for his conduct fully ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Russell. — 1 have no objection. 
Sir C. Metcalfe proceeds to say— “ In- 
stead of stating what sums they did 
actually advance on account of that 
pretended loan, they argue that Bought 
to be inferred that there must have 
been a loan to the Nizam’s Guverh- 
meut, because they were theinselvea 
obliged to obtain funds. This is by no 
means a necessary conclusion; for, 
having above GO lacs locked up in the 
bands of the Nizam’s Government, 
and having still to feed, for their own 
advantage, the minister’s lavish waste, 
and havi^ig also to supply, for theic 
own profit, the wants of others, with 
whom they had dealings, there were 
abundant reasons why they should ep- 
deavour to obtain additioual funds. 
The assertion, that a sum. of between 
4 and 5 lacs is all that can be con- 
sidered as a transfer of old debt, doee 
not require any comment. How they 
could venture oa such an assertion m 
the face of their own accounts, is 
utterly incomprehensible. The pre- 
teoqp, that the transfer of the vrnole 
balance of 20 or 21 lacs, on account of 
3erar Snwars, was equivalent to a 
cash payment, is too preposterous* to 
require, remark. In the docomeat 
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lierewith transmitted, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. state, that the bonus of eight 
lacs was intended to cover them from 
eventual loss, on account of their ex- 
clusive responsibility. In their ac- 
counts it was represented as compen- 
sation for reduction of interest. 1 ap- 
prehend that their explanation cannot 
ue deemed satisfactory ; I shall, there- 
fore, proceed to execute the instruc- 
tions which I have lately received rc- 
l^arding them." I am '^ery glad the 
non. Proprietor gave me an opportu- 
nity of reading this dispatch at length ; 
because it proves what 1 must other- 
wise have asserted on niy own autho** 
rily, that Sir C. Metcalfe did' not al- 
lude to the statement of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. That statement was, that if 
Sir C. Metcalfe would turn to a cer- 
tain page in the accounts furnished, he 
would there find the iieiiis of which 
the loan was composed. Of all the 
modes that could be devised forgiving 
the Government clear information on 
this subject, that which was adopted 
by Messrs. Palmer and Co. appears to 
me to have been the very best. When 
they were interrogated, they said. 
Turn to such a page, and you will 
find the desired information." If Sir 
€. Metcalfe, having done this, could 
have shown either that there were no 
such entries, or that they were entries 
not connected with the loan, bis 
objection would have been fair and 
reasonable ; but as it is a statement 
contained in the letter of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. it is passed over without 
a word of notice. Another charge made 
against the interest of the loan is, that 
3t was wholly illegal. On this subject 
1 must observe, that the question of 
illegality is still a most important point. 
It is not yet decided whether the rate 
of interest taken within the Ni/.ain’s 
t(;rntory does or does not come within 
the scope and operation of British law. 
One opinion is held by the legal autho- 
rities in India— a different opinion is 
entertained by the legal avtthorities at 
home. The former say, it does not 
come within the scope of the law — the 
latter maintain that it does. 1 do not 
mean to contend that the opinion of 
the law olfficer in India is the true one, 
but 1 will say, that, when confiicting 
opinions arise— when Mr. Strettell at 
one period, and Mr. Spaukie (whose 
opinion is a most elaborate one) ^at 
another, declare that the law does ^t 
reach contracts entered into in the 
Nizam's territory, it is too much, to 
accuse Messrs. Palmer and Co. of Imv- 
iug wilfully acted in an illegal manner. 


(Hear.) It cannot escape observation, 
that Mr. Sirettell’s opinion was not 
surreptitiously obtained by Palmer and 
Co, for the purpose of enabling them 
to defend thcmsel ves, after having aeted 
improperly. When they applied forthe 
license of Government, to make loans 
to the Nizam, the Government kiiewit 
would be necessaryfor them to demand 
more than 12 per cent, interest. A 
letter was therefore addressed by tlie 
Senators to Mr. Strettell, requesting 
his opinion as to the legality of such a 
proceeding. Though the letter itself 
is iiut amongst the printed documents, 
fortunately the answer to it is. Mr. 
Strettell there .states that he has no 
doubt whatever of the law on the sub- 
ject. In his opinion, the parties had a 
right to take more than 12 per cent. 
Therefore, Sir, even supposing his opi- 
nion to be erroneous, and that of the 
Learned Counsel in this country to be 
right, still, so far as the conduct of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. is concerned, 
their justification is complete. (Hear.) 
In a moral point of view they have 
done no wrong, for they acted under the 
best advice they could procure ; and, 
even in a legal point of view, it has not 
yet been proved that they were not right. 
J have always understood it to he tlie 
practice of the highest judicial autho- 
rities in Kiigland, where parties act 
under the advice of Counsel, although 
they maybe in error, to deal with them 
ill the most lenient maimer. I'he cir- 
cumstance of their having sought legal 
advice, so far as punishmeut is con- 
cerned, is never lost sight of. The un- 
certainty of the law on this subject, 
has been alluded to by Mr. Canning in 
a speech delivered by him in the House 
of Commons, when he was about to 
undertake the Governor Generalship of 
India. Amongst other subjects cou- 
nccted with the administration of In- 
dian affairs, that right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to have turned his attention 
particularly to this. He said, in speak- 
ing of it, " The law is so doubtful on 
this point, that it requires a declara- 
tory act to set it at rest and he called 
ou his right hon. Friend, the President 
of the Board of Control, to introduce a 
bill for the purpose of defining it. If, 
then, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Strettell » 
and Mr. Spankie, entertained such opi- 
nions of the law, can any unprejudiced 
person condemn Messrs. Palmer and 
Co. for the course pursued by them. 
(Hear.) I must contend, whether the 
-transaction were legal or illegal, that, 
having acted under such circumstances 
as I bnve slated, the justification of 
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Palmer and Co. on this point, is deci- 
give. (Hear.) But, if it be culpable to 
proceed in this way, then, Sir, 1 must 
observe, that very high authorities 
must be arraigned for a similar error ; 
for such authorities have been guilty 
not only of suffering individuals to take 
more than 12 per cent, interest, but of 
presenting much more than 12 per 
cent. IQ be awarded. To understand 
this, 1 wish the Court^ to look at the 
extracts from the Bengal Regulations 
of 1793 and 1803, given at pages 8 and 
9 of Sir W. Ruinbold’s letter. Those 
regulations stand in the place of the 
statute law of this country. They are, 
in fact, the statute laws of the Bengal 
Provinces. They were framed for the 
guidance of the J udges in the Courts 
of Judicature beyond the town of Cal- 
cuita; they are drawn by the law 
officers of the Crown and the Company, 
passed by the Goveriior-Geiieral in 
(’(iiiiicil, registered in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and laid yearly 
upon the table of the House of Coiii- 
inons. 'J’he 15th Bengal regulation, 
framed in 1793, directs the Courts of 
Judicature not to decree higher or 
lower rates of interest than the follow- 
ing -If the cause of action shall have 
arisen before the 26th of March, 1780, 
on sums uot'exceeding 100 rupees, 37:^ 
lier cent, per anii.— on sums exceeding 
100 rupees 24 per cent, per aim. If, 
alter the 28th of March, 1780, on sums 
not exceeding 100 rupees, 24 per cent, 
per ami. The Bengal regulation (31) 
of 1803, seems to have had exclusive 
reference to the tenitovies then re- 
coil tly acquired from the Nabob of 
Lucknow. It directs, that where the 
cause of action shall have arisen before 
the 10th of Nov. 1801, on suinsnotex- 
ceeding 100 irupees, the interest shall be 
30 per cent, per aim. and on sums ex- 
ceeding 100 rupees, 24 per cent, per 
aim. The first of these regulations 
was passed 20 years after the 13th of 
Geo. Hi. which is now contended to 
have limited the rate of interest over 
all India, to 12 per cent.— and the 
second regulation was framed 30 years 
after the passing of that Act, 10 years 
later than the 33d of Geo. 3., and 6 
years later than the 37th of Geo. 3. } 
yet it directs the Judges in the Com- 
pany’s Courts, to decree 30 per cent, 
per ami., in some cases, and 24 per cent, 
per ann. in all others where the debts 
before the 10th of Nov. 
1801 , in the territories which the Nabob 
®f Lucknow had theii ceded to the 
Company. 1 contend, Sir, that the 
territories of the Nabob at tl»t tine, 


and of the Nizam at present, are simi- 
larly situated. If, in 1793 and 1803, 
a higher rate of interest than 12 
cent, were sanctioned— if the Juage 
were then desired to awanl 30 per cent, 
interest in territories similarly circum- 
stanced with those of the Nizam at 
present, why should those who now re- 
quire a larger rate of interest be visit- 
ed with reproach and vituperation I 
Why should you confound ignoranct 
of the law with a wilful determination 
to do wrong? (Hear.) If the act of 
the .33 of Geo. 3. had been supposed to 
restrict the rate of interest all over In- 
dia, neither of the regulations I have 
quoted would ever have been framed. 
If that act had been construed to ex- 
tend to the territory of the Native 
Prince, the regulation of 1803 would 
not have hceii sanctioned. Sir, 1 now 
come to a part of the subject which is 
personal to myself. In order to vilify 
the House, (Hear.) and give an un- 
worthy character to its transactions, it 
has been insidiously alleged that I had 
an interest in its concerns. In the very 
first page of a letter to the Court of 
Directors, which I nublishcd some’ 
nioiiths ago, I declarea the fact of my 
having confided a sum of money to the 
care of Mr. Samuel Russell, an old and 
intimate friend, who had rei»ided for 
many jears at Hyderabad, and had 
been in the habit of employing his own 
friends in the market there. Circum- 
stances of that kind are of every-day oc- 
currence in all countries, where indivi- 
duals intrust the management of their 
money to those private friends who 
are more conversant with such matters, 
and have more leisure for attending to 
them than they have themselves. Why 
did I withdraw that money? because 
I thought that the transactions in 
which it was likely to be eiiqiloyed 
were objectionable ; not in themselves, 
for I neither did nor do think them so j 
but objectionable for me in my situa- 
tion to partake in. When did I with- 
draw it ? at the very time when a sub- 
stantive establishment was about to be 
formed, and when, if profit had been 
my object, it could have been employed 
with increased advantage and security. 
(Hear.) And how did 1 withdraw it ? 
in so abrupt a manner, and accom-;* 
panied by a course of such peremptory 
measures, as to produce a rupture not 
only with Mr. Palmer, but with my 
own, old friend, who not thinking the 
realon I assigned sufficient, could not 
be persuaded but that mv real purpose 
*WB8 to injure them. If 1 had been in- 
fluenced by undue partiality, should I 
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have acted in a manner to produce a 
rupture with my friends. (Hear.) If 1 
had entertained any apprehension of 
their power to injxire me, should I have 
rovoked them to open hostility, and 
ave encouraged them to assail me if 
they could ? (Hear.) There arc, I be- 
lieve, gentlemen now inf' Court who 
were at Hyderabad at the time, and 1 
challenge them to say that my rupture 
with Mr. Palmer, and his hostility to 
me, were not open ^ind notorious. 
(Hear.) It has also been asserted that 
my brother, Mr. Charles Russell, was 
connected with the House, and that he 
continued connected with them up to 
the day of his leaving India. To this 
assertion I have a very short answer — 
it is totally unfounded. (Hear.) 1 do 
not see that it has any where been at- 
tempted to show that I had any inte- 
rest of any kind, direct or indirect, in 
any of the transactions which have 
been made the ground of censure on 
the House. If any such insinuation 
has been made, I now meet it person- 
ally, as I have before met it in print, 
by a solemn, total, unqiialified denial. 
(Hear.) It has also been urged, that 
tiie Nizam might have procured money 
elsewhere at a more moderate rate of 
interest. I assert, however, on the 
ground of twenty years' experience at 
Hyderabad, that he could not have 
procured money from any other person 
at a lower rate of' interest. As to the 
Aurungabad transaction, which I be- 
lieve to be the largest the House ever 
had with the Nizam, it appears in page 
17 of Sir W. Rumbold's letter, that, in 
four years, from 1818 to 1822, the ac- 
tual payments made by the House 
amounted to 111 lacs of rupees; and 
that, on the sum so advanced, the 
charges of the House, of every descrip- 
tion, amounted tu 6 lacs and 43,000 
rupees, being less than a charge of 6 
pej cent on the net payments. (Hear.) 
if gentlemen will turn to the accounts, 
they will find,that,in 1820 and 1821, the 
House not only made no charge of in- 
terest, but sustained a charge of inte- 
rest themselves ; the payments of the 
Nizam at those periods having ex- 
ceeded their advances, they gave him 
credit for the overplus. To prove, 
however, more completely, that the 
Nizam could not have borrowed money 
at a lower rate, i beg the attention of 
the Court to a transaction which oc- 
curred in 1820. An attempt was then 
made to contract a loan of lacs of 
rupees for the Rajah of Nagpore. Tlie^ 
resident there wrote to the resident at* 
Hyderabad, requesting that he would 


Invite proposals for a loan to that 
amount. He did so, and the lowest 
offer was 24 per c>ent. It should be 
known, too, that the loan was to be 
transmitted by the resident at Hydera- 
bad to the resident at Nagpore, and 
that repayment was to be made at Hy- 
derabad. Here then, in addition to 
24 per cent., was the charge of trans- 
mitting the loan to Nagpore, and after- 
wards, when the payments came round, 
of seniUug the money back to H)'de- 
rabad. If, under a regular guarantee, 
the two residents could not raise money 
for less than 24 per cent, why should it 
be supposed, that the Nizam could have 
procured it at a more moderate rate I 
(Hear, hear.) The Nizam’s govern- 
ment had no credit. The monied men 
reposed no confidence in it. One rea- 
son, which is to be found in the printed 
papers, will sulhciently show why. 
When Chundoo LoU was ncgociating 
about the payment of the Nizam’s 
debts. Sir C. Metcalfe said to him, “ you 
have jirovided for the house of Palmer 
and Co. but here is money «iue to the 
native bankers, how do you mean to 
pay them ?” “ Pay them '.’’-answered 
the minister, “ why 1 don’t mean to 
pay them at all !-— (a laugh)— they 
have received interest ov^i&r and over 
again, and I’ll pay them no more !”— 
(a laugh.)— Under such a system as 
this, was it likely that individuals would 
lend money without the guarantee of 
the British government ? I think, Sir, 
this argument is conclusive, in opposi- 
tion to the assertion that the Nizam 
could have raised money at a cheaper 
rate in some other quarter. I will now 
refer to another instance, in which it 
was found impossible, even by Sir C. 
Metcalfe himself, to raise money at a 
moderate rate of interest. From the 
statement contained in ISr W. Rum- 
bold’s letter (page 11.3), it appears 
that'* the Dookan, or House of Ma- 
at hahund Rams, of the Beguin Bazar 
Hyderabad, advanced a sum of 
80,000 rupees to the Minister, on the 
resident’s guarantee ; but he^irranged 
matters so as to acquire per cent, 
for a tw'o month’s loan," This is at 
the rate of no less than 3.3 per cent, per 
annum. The charge did hot appear* 
under the head of interest? That coiwse 
he avoided by giving bills at a jiremluffl 
of one per cent, whilst they were mar- 
ketable at a discount of two and 
per cent. 'This sum of thre4 and a halt 
per cent, with two per coat, interest, 
gave the amount I have stated. 
this instance, the small sum «f 80,(HW 
rupeesi was actually borrowed at an 
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interest of thirty-three per cent, per 
annum--(Hear) — and yet gentlemen 
talk of the ease with which loans might 
be procured at a moderate rate.— 
{Hear.)‘— I now beg to refer the Court 
to page 40 of Sir W. Rumbold's letter, 
in which the result of Sir W. Metcalfe's 
efforts to raise money, after the Auran- 
gabad contract was put an end to, is 
described. Sir C. Metcalfe, in one of 
his letters, observed, that “The Auran- 
gabad arrangement had been effected at 
a considerable charge to the Nizam's 
government, which, with proper ma- 
nagement, might have been avoided." 
How, then, when that arrangement 
was at an end, did Sir C. Metcalfe pro- 
ceed ? When he found it necessary to 
borrow, he exerted his best diligence, 
and yet it appears that the task turned 
out to be a very difficult one. The pic- 
ture ho draws of the result of his en- 
deavours on that occasion is most 
striking. It is contained in a passage 
of Sir \V. Rumbold’s letter, and with 
permission of the Court I will read it. 
“ An end having been thus put to the 
Aurungabad contract. Sir C. Metcalfe, 
of course, ptirsued that method, in 
providing for the payment of the troops, 
which, in l»is judgment, ought to have 
l)eeii followed' ^originally. He did, no 
doubt, the best he could both for the 
Nizam's Governraentandfor the troops; 
yet what was the result of his experi- 
ment ? At the expiration of a year and 
a half, in November 1823, he himself 
described it in the following remarka- 
ble terms “The payment of the re- 
gular troops has been elfected only by 
incessant attention on our part. At 
first I trusted to the minister’s positive 
assurance, that he had actually sup- 
plied the requisite funds ; but it at 
length appeared that a portion of the 
troops had been for five months without 
receiving any pay, and that in some 
instances, the recruits had fainted in 
w ranks from the want if wholesme 
^sistenee, (Hear.) It became ne- 
cessary to give more direct attention to 
this subject; and partly by continual ur- 
pney, partly by persuading the native 
bankers to advance money at 12 per 
cent, interest, and partly by occasional 
Jll^ourse in emergency to the extreme 
jneasure of advancing cash from the 
treasury, on <the security of the 
J-eishcush, the trocm have, latterly 
heen paid wi* tolerable regularity. The 
jectw!ll,however,continue to require 
attention, for no reliance 
h be placed on the most solemn pro- 
“«« ofChuadooLoU ; and if the 
fflent of th« troopg left «• hiant. 


nagement, without continual inquiry 
and urgency on our part, the arrears 
will rapidly increase, until the pressure 
become insupportable for the troops, 
and relief impracticable on the part of 
the Government.” (Hear.) 1 wish the 
Court to recollect the particular crisis 
of the CoainaPy’s affairs, when Messrsu 
Palmer and Co. entered into the Au- 
rungabad arrangement, which was 
perfectly effective. We were then in 
the midst of tlpi most perilous war 
which wc have ever waged. The dan- 
ger did not arise from the hostility of 
avowed enemies, but from the treachery 
of hollow friends. The Courts of Poor 
nah and Nagporc declared agaiust us. 
In every quarter danger was to be ap- 
prehended. Alarm and insecurity were 
universal, and Hyderabad was the only 
capital that remained true and faithful 
to its connexion. (Hear.) 1 feel my- 
self justified, Sir, in claiming the merit 
of this. (Hear.) No false modesty shall 
deter me from doing so. (Hear.) By iny 
personal influence, and by the manner 
m which 1 directed the application of 
his resources, I kept the Nizam faith- 
ful to his engagements, and made him 
an useful active ally. It is not to be 
supposed that he did not partake of the 
general feeling. He was unquestion- 
ably wavering; and if I had held up 
my finger, it would have been suffi- 
cient to turn him agaiust us. (Loud 
cheers.) In 1818,wheutbe Aurungabad 
contract was made, money was so scarce 
that the bankers of Calcutta were bor- 
rowing even on deposits of Government 
paper, at 12 per cent. In 1823, when, 
with great difficulty, and with the se- 
curity of the English Resident, Sir G. 
Metcalfe borrowed from the native 
bankers a very small sum at 12 per 
cent, profound peace prevailed through- 
out the whole of India, and money 
was so abundant, that in Calcutta, 
the houses of agency allowed only 0 
per cent, on fixed, and 4 per cent, on 
floating balances. It appears then, 
that in 1823, when no extraordinary 
difficulties existed, in the midst of a 
profound peace— Sir C. Metcalfe, (who 
could scarcely get food for his fainting 
soldiers,) was obliged to pay at Hyde- 
rabad, ou a small sum, an interest of 
12 per cent., being double the rate 
charged at Calcutta at that period. 
What valid objection then, can be al- 
leged against the terms of the arrange- 
ment made by Palmer and Co. m 1818, 
wben the same relative proportion of 
intprett prevailed between Hyderabad 
and Calcutta? If, in the midst of 
the war of 1818, 1 had suffered the 
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troops to be so ill- paid and fed as to be 
fainting in the ranks, wliat co-opera- 
tion could they have afforded to the 
Company’s forces? And what, Sir, 
would have been said to me, if 1 had 
been called on to account for such a 
state of things ? (Hear.) I should have 
had to stand before j'ou this day to an- 
swer for my conduett I do not mean 
to say, Sir, that we could not have 
fought without the aid of the Nizam’s 
forces— but, without them, we must 
have contended at great disadvantage 
—and a protracted warfare most pro- 
bably would have ensued. If a speedy 
conclusion had not been put to hostili- 
ties, we would have been subjected to 
the expense of lacs, nay of crores of 
rupees, in carrying on a number of 
consecutive campaigns. A time of 
war is not the time to expose great 
interests for the sake of petty expenses, 
and to hazard the prolongation of hos- 
tilities, while you are higgling for 
a few rupees. I now contend, that 
the money was borrowed at as cheap 
a rate as it could be procured for, aud 
more could not be expecteil. I have 
been accused of negligence in not par- 
ticularly reporting the nature aud ob- 
jects of Messrs. Palmer and Co.’s 
transactions to Government. Sir, I 
deny the charge. Some surprise has 
been expressed, that I did not act in 
conformity with the order of thcl>irec- 
tors. But, Sir, that order did not reach 
Hyderabad until I had left the place. 
In point of fact, however, I had re- 
ported the particulars of those trans- 
actions they were distinctly exhi- 
bited in the three accounts to which 
1 have before referred. The Berar 
Suwar’s engagement was laid by me 
before Government, and approved of 
and sanctioned by them. (Hear, hear.) 
The Anrungabad contract, exhibit- 
in «r the rate of interest at 24 per 
cent., was laid before Government in 
complete detail. (Hear.) As to the 
Hyderabad account, it was of so mis- 
cellaneous a nature, that, unless a 
daily account were made out, it would 
have been impossible to explain all the 
items it contained. An outline was, 
however, furnished to the Government, 
quite sufficient to put them in pos- 
session of the nature of those trans- 
actions } and, on the balance of that 
account, I have shown that at the 
time the loan-iiegociations were en- 
tered into, the house had not a claim 
on the Nizam for one.pingle rupee, Sir. 
(Hear.) As an answer to the charges 
whichhave been alleged againstMessrs, 
Palmer and Go.; I shall now, as a matter 


of justice to them, point out some of 
the advantages of which their trans- 
actions were productive. But for the 
aid, afforded by that House, the Go- 
vernment of the Nizanv could not have 
stood. In my opinion, the assistance 
given by Messrs. Palmer and Co. con- 
tributed, ill no common degree, to the 
benefit both of the Nizam's Govern- 
ment and that of the Company, Wiili- 
out their assistance, the Nizam could 
not have brought his troops into the 
field at all— much less could be have 
brought them in that state of disci- 
pline, which enabled them to co- 
operate effectively with the Company’s 
forces. With the advances derived 
from Messrs. Palmer and Co., I was 
enabled to raise and equip a body of 
troops for the Nizam under tlio coiu- 
iiiand of English officers, which served 
with distinguished honour throughout 
the campaign, — which secuied the in- 
ternal tranquillity of the Nizam’s coun- 
try, and facilitated the introduction of 
retrenchment and reform, aud which, 
at this very luouient, when a war is 
raging beyond our frontier, will enalile 
the Government to send our own 
troops against the enemy, and trust 
their interests at Hyderabad to the 
troops of the Nizam. In spite, there- 
fore, of all that has been alleged against 
them, I will affirm that the members 
of that House are entitled to the liberal 
consideration of the East India Coia- 
puiiy. (Hear.) On the subject of the 
question unmediately before the Court, 
as it affects the character of ,,thc Mar- 
quis of Hastings, I can have no per- 
sonal feeling or interest whatever. I 
never saw the noble Marquis in my 
life, nor ever had any intercourse with 
him but what arose out of, my official 
duty. But, Sir, I will neyer remain 
silent when the honour of that noble 
person is assailed, or whew, it becomes 
a question whether his services to lus 
country w ere entitled to reward. (Hear.) 
The Court may certainly .withhold from 
him the merit that he hasearned> hut 
they cannot, without injuring them- 
selves, pass any vote wbiph will have 
the slightest imputation on cha- 
racter of the noble Marquis, (Hear.) 
There are, however, other and much 
larger interests involved in this ques - 
tioii j and I implode, the Court, belorc 
they adopt the amendment, to examin . 
its real purport 5 to mark the end wr 
which it is designed, and the result 
which it may finally lead. I call uj^ 
them to look at it not only in its im- 
mediate effects, but in the remote co 
sequences with which it is likely to 
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Attended. I trust that nothing will be 
done to shut the door against future 
redress. The Company’s Counsel^ in 
the 0 ||ilpu)n to which I have already 
referred, declares that there are no 
means of legally punishing Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., but he says that 
the Court of Directors have the mentis 
of punishing them in their own hands, 
by withholding payment of their claims, 
'nie amount of the penalty thus re- 
cooimeuded to be iiiflicthd is no longer 
problematical ; for the authorities in 
India have acted in<^nticipation of the 
advice of the Company’s Counsel, and 
have already mulcted the hou^e in the 
enormous sum of 500,000/., (Loud cries 
of Hear.) by interposing their authority 
to prevent their recovering their out- 
standing demands to that amount. Is 
it to he tolerated that such a power is 
to be exercised in a free country } 
(Hear.) Is punishment to he inflicted in 
this arbitrary manner? If so, and if 
such as that here assumed does reside 
in any hand in P'ngland, it is high time 
for English Gentlemen to take refuge 
under the freedom and security of the 
Inquisition. (Hear, hear.) Honourable 
Proprietors cannot conscientiously give 
a vole which involves considerations 
of this magnitude, — which may destroy 
not only the f<5rtunes but the charac- 
ters of individuals occupying an ho- 
nourable statioh in society, — and which 
may reduce hundreds of innocent per- 
sons to beggaty and destitution, with- 
out carefully, <liligently, and dispas- 
sionately examining both sides of the 
question, .and without weighing what 
the Houi^had said in its defence, as 
well as what had been advanced against 
them. Gentlemen’s minds must be 
yery differently constituted from mine, 
if, before they have heanl both parties, 
they can give a blind vote on such a 
question as this, and then go home and 
lay their heads quietly on their pillows. 
(Eoud cheering from both sides of the 
l>ourt continued for some time after 
the honourable Proprietor sat down,) 

Mr. Frrshfibld was about to ad- 
dress the Court, when 

Sir John Doyle rose and intimated 
that as he had given way^^out of 
courtesy, to the Gentleman who had 
ast spoken, he' conceived himself to be 
m possession of the Court. 

Chairman was of upinioo, that 
he hon. Bart, had waived his right, 
not, therefore, claim prece- 

Mr. Frrshpield.— I t is impossible, 
^ r, to have heard, without a feeling 
interest, the speech of the hon, 
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Gentleman who has ju.st addressed you. 
It was interesting 011 ; account of the 
manly way in which that Gentleman 
delivered his sentiments ; (Hear.) it was 
also interesting, becaxise he spoke in 
his own defence — whether necessarily, 
or unnecessarily, I will not take upon 
myself tonlecinc. 1 have paid the ut- 
most attention to his observations, 
though many of them were iutroduceil 
at the expense of some very valuable 
time. 1 will, however, ask of the 
Court, whether a great part of what 
has been stated by the hon. Gentle-, 
man, indeed 1 may say all, except 
the few concluding sentences of his 
speech, might not have been spared 
us ? I would be one of the last men to 
decide against tlie claims of Palmer 
and Co. — and, whatever vote I may 
give this day, will not, I am sure, pre- 
clude them from seeking justice, if 
they have been harshly dealt with. I 
will not trouble the Court with that 
which I really do not understand, and 
consequently cannot explain — the sub- 
ject of the accounts of the house of 
Palmer and Co. ; but it seems to me, 
that, without going very minutely into 
those accounts, I may come to a deci- 
sion on the question propounded by 
the hon. Proprietor who brought this 
subject forward. When, however, the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
introduced the accounts of Mcs.srs. 
Palmer and Co., I think he ought to 
have told the whole story, 
from Sir W. Rumhold’s letter, he has 
informed the Court that .32 lacs of 
rupees were advanced to the Minister 
of the Nizam, between the months of 
February 1820 ami the July of the 
same year ; (Mr. I). Kinnaird said 
“ Augu.st ;”) that. Sir, is not the case ; 
between the months of February and 
August the advances amounted to 3'J 
lacs. J am willing to be corrected, If 
I am wrong— but as I did not interrupt 
the hon. Proprietor, I hope he will be 
good enough not to interrupt me. It 
appears then, that, up to the month of 
July, 32 lacs of rupees had been ad- 
vanced ; and I have learned, from a 
statement which has been published, 
that, early in the month of February 
1820, this 60 lac-loau was under consi- 
deration. The matter appears to have 
been referred to the hon. Proprietor, 
who was then Resident at Hyderabad, 
for the purpose of procuring the saO'c- 
tion of Government to the arrange- 
ment. (Mr. Russell said “ The gua- 
rantee of Government”) I say ^the 
term used was not guarantee. J he 
bon. Proprietor says, in his letter,** So 
21 * 
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fiatislied was 1 that Government would any thinff to do with the suhjeot, but be- 
not give the sanction requested^ that I cause it has been forced on the notice of 
refused to forward the representation the Court. Cue point, which has been 
to Calcutta.” This took place early adverted to by the hon. Proprietor, as 
in 1820. At that period, and for a well as by ^e hon. Member for Aber- 
great while after, no one fact appeared deeu (Mr. Hume) : I wish to notice, lUe 
to prove that any sanction was ob- hon. Proprietor has told us, and so has 
taiued for this loan. (Mr. Russell, ** so Sir W. Ruinbold in his letter, that iu. 
far as I knew,”) Why, Sir, the hon. Pro- terest is relative, and that the rate 
prictor has stated, and the Proprietors which would be looked upon us mode- 
are in nosses:don of that statement, a rate in one place» might be viewed in 
fact, which puts, the matter beyond another as exorbitant j therefore, those 
nil dispute. 1 find,” Tsays the hon. gcntlemeu argued, “ you must not 
Gentleman, ** amongst my papers, a come with English notions to the 
copy of a note written by me to Sir W. consideration of Indian money trans- 
Ruinbold, on the 1st of May, 1820, in actions.” This, I conceive, bus little 
which [ say, that 1 have just received a to do with the present question. Those 
letter from the Minister, w liich altered, who have read these papers will observe, 
in the must essential maimer, his first that one of the great reasons assigned 
proposal. He before stipulated for the for demanding a high rate of interest, 
sanction of the Resideiii, hut he now is the difficulty of securing the re- 
stipulates, that the Resident shall call payment of money lent. As the hun, 
on the house to make the loan.” Can Rlcmber for Aberdeen, when this 
any one doubt, after this, that, at the <iuestion was last before the Court, 
time the letter was written, there was indulged in some severe auimailver- 
no settlement between Palmer and Co. sions on the alleged ignorance of au 
and the Minister on the subject of u hon. Friendof mine (Mr. Poyndcr) with 
loan ? Here was the representation of respect to Indian transactions, it is a pit) 
the Minister to the Resident, which the that he did not, at the same^ime , impart 
latter incorporated in u letter to Sir to the Court ■some of tlic information 
W. Ruinbold, clearly proi iug the fact, which he, of course, possessed on these 
The Minister appears, at that moment, subjects, But, it seems, that the hon. 
to have been calling on the Resident to Member for Aberdeen Ims not derived 
press the house of Palmer and Co, for much knowledge, even from the peru- 
a loan, and, at the same moment, we sal of these documents. It appears 
have it in evidence that Messrs. Palmer from the papers, that, whether the in- 
and Co. were making advances to the dividuals who lent money to the Nizam 
Nizam's Govcrunicut without the sha- were to he paid or not, mainly dej^ndod 
dowof a sanction. I shall say but one on the iiitlucnce of the Minister. As 
word more with respect to tlie hon. there were no courts of justice in the 
Proprietor, I think he has proved Nizam's territories, all that could i)e 
rather more than he need have done, done was, to make an ajipeal to the 
111 taking merit to himself he has cer- Minister. What better security could 
taiiily gone too far.' If he have not be desired than an appeal to Chuudeu 
alarmed the fears of the Proprietors, 1 Loll, who appeared to be ill the perfect 
hope he has aroused their caution, confidence of his niastpr ? He could, 
when he gravely tells them, that, if he with even less than the upheld finger m 
had but held up his Auger, the Nizam the hon. Proprietor, iufluenjc'e the Ni- 
would have turned against the Com- zam to do what he pleased. Could he 
pany. It seems, that, if the hon. Pro- not, if applied' to, enforce' the neces- 
prietor but lield up his Auger, the sary payments.’ How Was Chundoo 
Nizam would have deserted aii ally Loll described in the political consulta- 
from whom he had received the most tion of the 1st Jan. 1820 lu this 
munificent treatment. Was the Ni- manner: — “He is . ihclehted cxclu- 
zam attached to this Government by sively to our Governpaenli, fur both 
gratitude ? was he awed or influenced his elevation and his support, and he 
by the power of England? It appears is bound to us by t^e surest of ad 
nott it seems he was entirely guided tics, — that of knowing that the very 
by the finger of the hon. Proprietor, tenure of his oifico depends upon our 
If so much depended on the pindence ascendency. If we werA to lose our 
of a gentleman hokling the rank which control over the Government, he 
the hon. Proprietor at that time filled, certainly lose his authority, and 
how much more must depend on the , bly his life. On all occasions, ot «'hat 
]irudeut conduct of a Governor-Gene- magnitude soever, where we may 
ral ? I mention this, not because it has (|^uire his CQ-operatioP| We muy couii" 
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ilently depend upofi him to the utmost 
of his power.” From this statement, 
it if evident that the Government 
could 'do what they pleased with the 
Minister ; but, beyond this, it appears, 
from a letter, dated the 12^h Oct. 1822, 
that Messrs, rAlmer and Co.’ frocfaently 
acknowledged tbit they would not have 
entered into thesa transactions with the 
Minister, if they were not confident, 
that, as British snbjecls, they would be 
distinguished froni other cre<litors. 1 
mean to infer, fr^m thqse statements, 
that there was nh Want of security for 
the reimyment of the loan ; and there- 
fore, that there was no reason for ex- 
acting 30 high a rate of interest. If 
12 ])er cent, were the legal rate of in- 
terest, no more should have been taken. 
In a case of that nature, the very low- 
est rate of interest was the highest that 
should have been demanded, because 
an appeal could i>e made to the Minis- 
ter ; and it is clear, from the extract 
which I have read, that such an appeal 
to Chuudoo Loll would not have been 
a fruitless one. (Hear.) The hou. 
Member for Al>erJeen has been pleased 
to renew his threat, relative to the im- 
poiichment of Mr. Adam. I was asto- 
nished at the observation, and I men- 
tion the subject only to separate it from 
the present question. I will tell the 
hon. Proprietor, that, if he ever ven- 
tures oil a direct attack on Mr. Adam, 
he will find that that Gentleman is not 
'vilhout defenders. (Hear.) It is, in 
my mind, ut^audid and unmanly, (I 
do nut mean to use the phrase in an of- 
fensive sense, ^ to advert, in such terms, 
to Mr. Adam or to any other person in 
his absence. (Hear.) When the hon. 
Proprietor mentioned impeachment, I 
jUn sure he could not have meant what 
he said. The declaration, however, 
went a]^ro,ad# and many individuals 
might be Icid to believe that he was in 
e.irue&t. Inbiere may be an impeach- 
ment of jqdgm^ut— an impeachment of 
'uscretiou—ap: impeachment of com- 
mon sense j but to speak of a legal 
j ni peach mc^t,. as the hon. Proprietor 
has (lone, is perfectly absurd' : so much 
j’O, tliat 1 think it was a pity for the 
juiii. Proprietor to introduce the word, 
•he opportupiUcs delected by the hon. 
roprietor tor threatening iinpeach- 
have been very ill chosen. When 
first inejilioned the subject, the 
fiuesimn of 'Mr, Adam’s proceedings 
was hardly hetoire the Court ^ and on 
e second, which occurred at the last 
ourt, 1 asked certain questions rela- 
to the opinions of counsel, and 
** totormed by yon, Sir, that they 


did not, in any way, relate to Mr. Adam. 
The bon. Mover has brought forward his 
proposition with a great deal of mild- 
ness. This, he thought, was the most 
likely mode of getting successfully 
through the business. He provoked no 
discussion, for he had not advanced a 
single argument in support of his mo- 
tion. He confined himself to the mere 
statement, that the grounds of his mo- 
tion arc to be found in the papers which 
have been laid before the Court. That 
motion states — that after a due con- 
sideration of the Hyderabad papers, 
the Court could see nothing that tendecl 
to reflect, in any degree, on thepersonal 
character of the late Governor-General 
of India." 1 find it very difficult to 
construe the language the hon. Pro- 
prietor has chosen. Personal cha- 
racter! What, I wish to know, is tho 
personal character of a public officer.^ 
We may, I suppose, infer with justice, 
that bis individual character is his 
personal character, whether private or 
public. With his private character, in 
the strict sense of ihe word, we have 
little to do i private character mixed 
itself up with private feelings of affec- 
tion and respect. But, with the noble 
Marquis’ personal character, In his 
public capacity, wc have a great deal 
to do. How, then, is it possible, with 
these papers before us, to say, that the 
individual character of the Nobleman 
given is of such a nature, that we can* 
not attach any particle of blame to it ? 
We have heard, in the course of tho 
debate, of the extraordinary letter 
written by the noble Marquis to Sir 
W. Runibold. With such a document 
before us, how can we support tho 
motton of the hon. Proprietor? The 
noble Marquis, elevated as was his 
itituation, and important as were the 
duties entrusted to him, had evidently 
adopted a system of favouritism. HoW 
could he have brought himself to say 
to an individual favourite, “You and 
your frieiifU shall enjoy exclusive ad- 
vantages?” This, however, he had 
done ; he had given to a favourite, and 
to the house with which he was con- 
nected, the exclusive right to certain 
profitable advantages, with a sanction 
and encouragement which no other 
person could hope for; and, having 
done so, how can nis friends stand for- 
ward and say, that he was not guilty oF 
any partial conduct.^ — (Hear). 'Ihe 
effect of the noble Marquis’ letter is, 
to assure the personwhom he addresses, 
that his house never shall have any 
rival. The hon. Mover may comment 
on that letter, and give bis own 6xpla- 
2I2» 
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nation of it. I have found it necessary 
briefly to pive mine. Not knowing the 
noble Marquis, but respecting him, I 
have put uo forced coiistructlou on 
that letter •, for, if it be my lot to err, 
I would rather err on the liberal side 
of the question. — (Hear). The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Russell) has referred 
us to a publication which has been 
handed about to individual Proprietors. 
He has told us, that that letter — the 
letter of Sir W. Rumbold, is of so im- 
])ortant a nature, that we ought to get 
it hy heart. That we ought not to pro- 
ceed a step further until we have made 
ourselves perfect masters of its con- 
tents. Sir, in that very letter I 
found the statement whicli I have 
deemed it right to notice, of advances 
havinghecn made by Messrs. P. and Co. 
to the Minister, between the months 
of February and August, 1820. It ap- 
pears, however, that Government were 
not applied to for their sanction to the 
60 lac-loan until the 19th of May, 
many advances having been previously 
made, which were transferred to that 
loan : it also appears that the sanction 
was not conceded until the 19th of 
July, and that it did not arrive at Hy- 
derabad until the month of August. 
On that account I separated the ad- 
vances mode in the mouth of August, 
(amounting to seven lacs,) which were 
supplied after the sanction of Govern- 
ment had been received, from those 
that were made between February and 
August without any sanction. It ap- 
pears from a published paper, in which 
reference is made to the non. Proprie- 
tor who has just spoken, that when 
the subject of the Government sanction 
to the intended loan was made known 
to him, “ so satisfied was he that the 
sanction would not be granted, that he 
refused to forward the representation 
to the Government.” The hon. Pro- 
prietor adds — ** The letter containing 
that passage proceeds then — ‘ My 
share in the transaction amounted to 
this, — that 1 refused to communicate 
the original proposition toGovernment; 
that 1 forced the house to abandon, at 
the time, the project of obtaining the 
sanction of Government j and if they 
made the loan at all, at that period, it 
could only be with the ordinary as- 
sistance and support which the Resi- 
dent of the Government had already 
afforded them.' ” At the commence- 
ment, therefore, the loan involved no 
sanction of Government, but rested on 
the same foundation as any previous 
transaction between Messrs. P. and 
Co. and the Nizam's Minister. But 


it seems, that while these discussions 
were carrying on at Hyderabad^ Messrs. 
P. and Co. wrote to the Govern- 
ment; and, in a document Which is'in 
the possession of the Court, Ihi hun. 
Proprietor who has recently addressed 
us said, “ Sir. W. RUmbold showe^l to 
me a letter from the Mar^alfe of Hast- 
ings to Mr. J. Palmer, of Calcutta, in 
whicji his Lordshi() expressed his sur- 
prise that 1 should have hesitated to 
lay the representation of Messrs. P. 
and Co., relative to a sanction, before 
the Government,” Sii*, I wish chastely, 
correctly, and strictly to confine my- 
self to the motion now under consi- 
deration ; and actuated hy that feeling, 
1 atn 1)ound to say, that there is here 
evidence of that unfortunate partiality 
which the noble Marquis cherished for 
the interests of an individual. Un- 
questionably he had a right to cherish 
that partiality, but he should not have 
]>ermitted it to interfere with his public 
duty. By writing such a letter as 
this, he supersedea the authority which 
was vested in the Resident. 

No Governor-General, who felt cor- 
rectly and delicately, as Lol’d Hastings 
was likely to feel on all occusions where 
his unfortunate partiality was not called 
into exercise, would have received a 
memorial under such Circumstances. 
It was his duty to keep his tUind blank 
until he received the opinion of the 
Resident. 1 am most unfeignedly un- 
willing to weary the attention of the 
Court with (luotatiou’s fVom the mass 
of papers in our hands ; tmt'there arfe 
some circumstances connected with 
the voluntary aftidavit, which f fcol it 
my duty to bring under the considera- 
tion of the Court, and which may have 
escaped the notice of some PropricloTs 
who were unwilling, or wanted lehure, 
to travel through the papers 6^ith that 
degree of minute attention '^hlfch was 
necessary to a proper understanding of 
the subject. In page'109; 'I 
subject of the affidavit libtmed in a let- 
ter of his liOrdshln;' datCa Adgust 20, 
1822, in the following pUhifagi! A 
considerable tiihC afferril sWuck the 
members of the' firm', tWhit ^hat bad 
passed in Council tlld'hoVleave a re- 
gistered exoneration of^tUe!in‘ft'6W * 
sutpidon so injttribui ^eptrta- 

tioji, as ,thc possibility of nielr hairng 
seduced a public ftnicnotiaryTO prbmjie 
their interests" unfitly. Projil that W" 
flectlpn, Ibey sett t'o rde tjife affidavw, 
a cqpy df wbich is annexed tb'thls fet- 
ter.” I ain at a loss hdw hik '^ordsbip 
could know what wais passing, in 
lUindtf of tne members of 
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housc> {|S this passage implies that he 
did. A Governor-General certainly 
couW not, with any degree of propriety, 
have held cominuuication with the 
house on the subject ; and yet, unless 
he did that) I can’t conceive how be 
knew what was passing in their 
thoughts^ The subject is again re- 
ferred to in the political despatch from 
jjcngal, dated December 20, 1822, as 
follows “ On that occasion, his 
Lor<lship produced au affidavit, for- 
warded by two of the members of the 
house, in consequence of his Lordship 
having incidentally expressed regret, 
that he had not persevered in his pro- 
posal of having Sir W, Rumbold sworn 
at the Council Board to answer to the 
point.” It appears from this, that his 
Lordship incidentally let fall an ex- 
pression, which induced the house to 
take H step, of which his Lordship af- 
terwards made use. His Lordship be- 
comes, 1 will not say the ageut of the 
house, but the medium of communi- 
cation between them and the Council j 
and he produces the voluntary affidavit, 
which iiad its origin in an expression 
“incidentally” dropped by him. I 
now beg the attention of the Court to 
a passage which 1 shall read from the 
statement, of Sir W. Rumbold, in page 
730; “On the 10th of June 1821, 
tiord Hastings addressed a private let- 
ter to Sir W. Rumbold, desiring that, 
with a view to remove any doubt on 
his own mind, tbe firm of Palmer and 
Co. should define upon oath, whether 
or not any British public functionary 
had at any time had pecuniarv trans- 
actions with the house, which could 
influence him in countenancing their 
dealings with the Nizam’s Government. 
In the end of this letter, Lord Hastings 
expressly states the object of his iii- 
‘piipy to relate to Mr. Henry Russell. 
In this letter, Lord Hastings refers to 
a former communication he had made 
b)Sir VV. Rumbold) stating the expe- 
diency of Mr. Palmer's making a si- 
nular dccj,aration the preceding month 
December 18'^0. On that occasion, 
•Sip W. Rumbold waited on Mr. Met- 
caU^e, tho Resident, and communicated 
to him Lord Hastings' wish, and at the 
time Piead $q him the declaration, 
to which ^r. Palmer was ready to 
swear. He stated to Mr. Met- 
calfe the. fapt of Mr, Sotheby having 
at one time a partner in the 
house whilst he occupied the" station 
of assistant to the Resident. Here 
** incidental expression” 
Which his Lordship dropped, and which 
incidentally reached the ears of the 


house.Why,it'appcars that hfs Lordship 
expressly dcsircil the fact to be asserted 
in a direct communication to Sir W. 
Rumbold. (Hear.) In page 737 is a let- 
ter from Sir W. Rumbold to Lord 
Hastings, dated December 22, 1820, 
enclosing the affidavit, in which Sir W. 
Rumbold says — “ I trust it will be sa- 
tisfactory in proving, that whatever 
support we have received from public 
officers has been disinterested and from 
a view of justice us. I will, how- 
ever, beg of your Lordship merely to 
use this paper, in the event of your 
wishing to send it to England. Of 
course, our inclination, as well as our 
rluty, would lead us at all times to give 
your Lonlship any information you re- 
quire; but we should not like such 
a declaration to he used officially in 
Calcutta, because we might be liable 
to be perpetually called upon in the 
same way.” 1 have no desire to put a 
forced construction upon the conduct 
of gentlemen with whom I am not ac- 
quainted. Sir W. Rumbold has the 
reputation of being au honourable 
man, and J believe him to be so ; hut 
when Lord Hastings had involved him- 
self in difficulties from this ill-advi.sed 
connexiuii, in swearing to what was 
.strictly Inie, should yet .shape his 
course with considerable dexterity,— I 
do not mean to use the phrase oft'en- 
sively — but Sir William was placcil in 
difficulties, — and he, like a prudent 
man, and 1 do not blame him for it, 
was very cautious with respect to what 
he swore. The affidavit is to he found 
in page 1,58. It declares that the part- 
ners of the house are “ Win. Palmer, 
Esq., .Sir Win. Rumbold, Bart., Hast- 
ings Palmer, Esq., George Lamb, Esq., 
and Buuketty Dos ; and that no other 
persons of any description have, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any partnership 
with us, or any interest in any con- 
cerns, beyond such as the public has in 
eveiy other house of agency. We fur- 
ther declare, that no public function- 
ary, at the head of any public office or 
department, ever had any avowed or 
direct partnership, directly or indirect- 
ly with us, or any interest in our con- 
cerns, which could influence him in 
countenancing our dealings with the 
Nizam’s Government, or give him any 
means of deriving any personal advan- 
tage from them.” ..... , 

I ask the Court, I ask any individual, 
even the hon. Mover (Mr. Kinnaird) 
himself, to state that this affidavit, 
which Lord Hastings called for, does 
not introduce new cause for suspicion, 
instead of giving satisfaction ? After 
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naming partners who could safely 
be named, it states— not that no per- 
sons connected with the Government 
of India, or in any public situation, 
had not, nor ever h<ul, any interest in 
the house, — ^but confines itself to two 
points ; it preserves two salvos — first, 
that no jwrsons at the head of any 

I mhlic office were partners in the 
louse ; and secondly, that no connex- 
ion which any public functionary had 
had with the house, could have in- 
fluenced them in cuuiitenancinji^ their 
particular connexion with the Nizam. 
(Hear.) The gentlemen who made the 
affidavit avoided mentioning that an 
individual in a public department (Mr. 
Sotheby) , an Assistant Resident, before 
whom it was sworn, had been in part- 
nership with them j 1 will turn merely 
to Mr. Sotheby’s memorial, in pages 
716 and 718, in which that gentleman 
excuses himself for having, in his 
character of commissioner or magis- 
trate, framcil the affidavit, and states, 
that the Marquis of Hastings knew 
that he had been a partner in the 
house at the time he received it. I 
ask whether this be not j>ersonal con- 
duct, and whether, after this, if we are 
to acquit his Lordship of corrupt in- 
tentions, we are also to acquit him of 
all impropriety of conduct. (Hear, hear.) 
It seems to me impossible, after the 
manner in which 1 have commented 
on the papers, and especially taking 
into consideration all the bearings 
which may be given to facts by those 
who have leisure and inclination to 
undertake that labour, that the Mar- 
quis o( Hastings can, in the languagt* 
of the motion, he acquitted of tlie 
slightest degree of personal miscon- 
duct. (Hear.) What then is the next 
question for our consideration? An 
amendment has been moved from the 
other side of the bar, and I must say 
that the only thing which I regret 
with respect to it is, that it did not 
come from this side of the bar. (Hear.) 
it appears to me, although ^ere is 
nothing in the amendment but that 
which 1 hope the Court of Proprietors 
would declare twice over if U were 
necessary, that the Court of Directors, 
who have so well deserved our thanks 
and gratitude, should have received 
them through the medium of a resolu- 
tion which cmannted from us. I can- 
not understand the original motion in 
any other way than that which 1 have 
stated. If it were the intention of the 
hon. Mover to praise only the private 
character of the Marquis of Hasting, 
1 apprehend that that would not oe 


worth a motion, if it he intenderl to 
go further, and say that hts Lordship's 
personal conduct in his public chairac- 
ter is free from all repnpach, 1 think 
the hon. Proprietor asks a great deal 
more than he will obtain at Uie hands 
of the Court. The ameudineut de- 
clares tiiat there is no ground for im- 
puting corrupt motives to the Marquis 
of Hastings, or any member of the 
Bengal Government, and at the same 
time calls upon the Court to record 
their a^iprobation of the {lolitical de- 
spatches of the Court of Directors. I 
am sorry that 1 do not see ray hon. 
Friend the Member for Medhurst (Mr. 
J. ISmith) , in his place. 1 may say 
that I regard tliat hon. Gent, with a 
feeling e\eu beyond friendship, and it 
gives me great jiain that 1 cannot 
view tins ero.ss question in the light in 
which he does. My hon. Friend says, 
that l)ccause a (lucstion is projxisal 
to him, which if he answer at all he 
must answer in the affirmative, that 
therefore he is hound to answer it.— 
I disagree with him. 1 say that ae 
have before us a variety okdocuiuents, 
involving the names of a variety of 
persons. The conduct of one person is 
never separated, but is mixed up with 
the conduct of others. There are be- 
fore us expressions on the part of Lord 
Hastings, such as ought never to hale 
been mwle use of by a pnblie man in 
his despatches. I say they are dis- 
respectful expressions, /(Hear, hi*ar.) 
ami directed against iffie Court of l)i- 
rectors. (Mr. Kinnaird said ^ read.”) 
1 am surprised to bear the bon. Pro- 
prietor say “ read,!’ I have abstained 
from reading from the > papers at 
greater length in deference to tlie feel- 
ing of the Court, that wa -should en- 
deavour to finish this debate to-day, n 
possible. My humble opinioa is, that 
if it were only on account 
of his Lordship to the 0oi6*t of Diro«' 
^rs, it would be impossible to. agree 
to the original motion. - In those let- 
ters he refl^tS) in the most naqualifieil 
terms, on die iiiemben>o£ftbe (lorem* 
ment who acted, with ' bime .H** **' 
raim their conduct, and atotil’ 
w^ sarcasm. (Hear.) - ItisUnposs^e 
to read his JUOrdinip'a exfifeisioDs 

without regret { yetthe-whoto of this 
is, I contei^, brought under our coa- 
sideration by the motion of the : 
Proprietor. If a question bo P*»* 
me arising out of these 
actions, how aih 1 to answer ^ If « 
-said ** Vouhave heaiiid ‘“•J 

abqut Mr. Stnart, Mr. Adam^ the 
of Pireptors, and the Marqnw of 
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in*'S, do you not think that, In this trans- 
action, hi^ Lordship is free from the 
slightest personal misconduct ? " (Mr, 
Those Ure not the words of 
the motion. V) f attach little importance 
to words : it is the sentiment only 1 
regard. If such a f^uestion be pro- 
pose<l to me, I maintain that no prin- 
dplc of honour or fair dealing calls me 
t(i answer it without qualification. I 
would reply, I'hfe conduct of the in- 
dividual whom you have selected for 
praise is connected with transactions 
which involve the character of many 
other persons, whose honour is dear to 
tliem;— do you mean to imply that 
there is any doubt with respect to their 
character, and why do you object to 
say that they are equally as free from 
hl.ime as his Lordship ?” (Hear, hear.) 
Have I not a rightto ask that question ? 

Is it not fair'dealing } ” 'I'he question 
is one which the supjiortors of the 
motion may answer with the utmost 
case. Let them answer it, and we 
shall know what they mean. The 
mnendnieiit, whilst it acquits Lord 
Hastings of corruption, very properly 
acijuits the other members of the (io- 
vernment also. 1 was sorry, on a 
fontier day, to hear the word trick, as 
applied to thte Court of Directors, drop 
from the lips of the hon. Member for 
Ahcnleen. I am sure it was an inad- 
vertency. It is impossible that the 
hon. Member could ineau it. (Mr. 
Hume, “ I'did mean it.”^ Well, I 
cannot deny that that is plain lan- 
guage. The hon. Member is vernacular 
at all events. I will charge nothing of 
the sort on the hon. Mover of the ori- 
inal motion^ but I am sure that that 
on. Proprietor would, if the motion 
were carried, be the first to regret, 
When be eame to refi^t, that he had 
cast the weight of odium on persons 
tiot nientimied in the motion. Believ- 
ing this, i wonder it did not occur to 
the hon. Proprietor, and those who act 
with hi my to bare sonte saving clause 
in the metibu^which would have ren- 
dered Itwnaeciesaary for the ChairiMn 
to WAve movdd Ibe ahiendmeat. Whe- 
the ‘Question* he one of conduct or 
wnscondnety !let ne have* the whole of 
thetraasactiofl* 'aBdef consideration at 
®rtce.' i dOmet feel disposed to trouble 
the Court furtfier oit this very iiii- 
iMirtaut tuh^ect.. 1 yould^ however, 
It to be recollected, that whilst 
thist|tiesl^i is important to Lord Hast- 
es And his personal friends, and those 
of M^rs.' raihner and- Co.i it is also 
hnuportant tto the £. I. Company, 
«nd to Engintd itteH, (Hear, hear.) If 


Lord Hastings should obtain the vote 
which is proposed, farewell to the high 
honour and liberal feeling which has 
been accustomed to characterise the 
conduct of our public fuactioiiaries 
towards the native Princes j farewell 
to the earnest endeavours to stop the 
course of corruption in India ; fare- 
well to the observance of the wholesome 
laws which were intended to prevent 
British subjects iu India from lending 
money tx> native Princes at a rapacious 
rate of interest. By agreeing to the 
iiiotion, the Court will deviate from 
the safe course which the (’oinpany 
has been long pursuing, and instead 
of progressing towards good, we shall 
retrogruxle into evil. I call upon the 
Court to prevent their honourable 
servants from being inoculated with 
avarice and a tlesire to get hack to 
that state of things which was formerly 
the disgrice of India. If persons are 
to make advaiu cs to the natives, let 
them do it at their own risk, and not, 
backed by the authority of the (io- 
veruor-Gcneral aiul a Resident, to act 
upon the hopes and fears ol a Minister 
who owes his elevation to the Bengal 
lioveminent. If the Court should agree 
to the motion, we shall have other 
Hyderabad papers before us, and other 
Governors-Geucral conducting them- 
selves as Lord llastiugs Ims done, and 
we shall be bound to declare tlieui 
free from the slightest blame. If the 
amendment be rejected j if you refuse 
to persons equally honourable with 
the noble Marquis, but not having 
conducted themselves as he has done, 
your slight approbation for the caution 
which they exhibited, —for the resolu- 
tion contains nothing more,— you will 
do an act of injustice to them, and 
will hold forth no inducement to pub* 
He officers to discharge their duties 
honestly. When we sec how the Court 
of Directors have been goaded and 
attacked in the despatches of Lord 
Hastings, shall we refuse to record 
our approbation of their despatches, 
which are fair and moderate. (Hear, 
bear.) The despatches of the Court 
of Directors only contain orders ne- 
cessary to enforce obedience, which 
they almost failed in doing. (Hear). If 
we do not approve of the conduct of 
the Court, we shall hold out no encou- 
ragement to future J^irectoi-s to do 
their duty. On the whole, itanpears 
to me tlvat the amendment is deserv- 
ing of the support of the ('ourt j for 
whilst, on the one hand, it does liberal 
ittstice to the Maniuis of Hastings, on 
the other it deals fairly by the Court 
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of Directors and the Indian Govern- 
ment, who are strongly entitled to our 
gratitude. (Hear). 

Mr. Ro ssELL. — i beg leave to explain, 
that I used the expression “ if I had 
held up my finger, &c.” in a figurative 
sense. 1 meant to express, that the 
minds of our Native Allies were in such 
a state of indecision, that very little 
influence would have determined them 
one way or the oiher. 

Sir J. Doyle. — I have reason to la- 
ment that 1 rise at this late period of 
the day to trespass on your attention, 
because, in addition to great illness, I 
feel extremely exhausted. ^ But I feel 
it quite impossible to continue silent, 
after what nasjust fallen from thehon. 
Proprietor (Mr. Freshfield). Before 
I enter upon the subject of debate, 
allow me to guard myself against the 
imputation of being wanting in respect 
to the Court of Directors generally, it^ 
on this subject, 1 most materially differ 
from certain individuals of that body. 
On the contrary, I feel for the combined 
wisdom of the Court of Directors un- 
feigned respect, and 1 have the honour 
of ranking amongst the number of my 
most valuable and valued friends, 
many of its members ; and I can never 
forget the manly and generous conduct 
of some members of the Direction, on 
a very trying occasion, when the cha- 
racter of one of our first executive 
officers wasbasely assailed by calumny, 
and in his absence, when one little 
word from the Chairman of that day 
would have put down the slander, and 
exposed the malignity of its author ; 
but, unfortunately for all, but more 
articularly for that hou. Gentleman 
imself, that little saving word was 
pertinaciously withheld, doubtless from 
a sense of duty, which however would, 
I thinks on tltat occasion have been 
** more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” (Hear.) At that time 
the hon. Director to whom 1 allude, 
(Mr. Pattison,) preferring substantial 
justice to the p^autry of mere form, 
stood forward, and with straight-for- 
wardness, which belongs to his manly 
character, declared, that to his own 
knowledge, the paragraph was a gross 
and infamous faiBehoud. (Hear.) The 
forms of debate prevent me from 
naming lb e hon. Director, but 1 may 
designate him as the author of a 
rotest, which does equal honour to 
is headaud heart, and which, for sound 
principles, manly reasoning, and 
chasteness of composition, will bear 
a comparison with the best protests or 
public paom which have ever been 


written. (Hear* hear.) That, hon. 
Director was preceded in his ‘geuerouN 
course by another horn and venerated 
Director (Mr. Elphistonc}*‘witb respect 
to whom, I am confident^ I speak the 
sentiments of all who hear < me, when 
1 say that his happy restoration to 
health has filled with. joy and gladtiefis 
the heart of every man to whom his 
virtues and high character are kuowa 
(Hear.) 1 think 1 sec him now as he 
appeared at that moment, rising with 
native dignity, of true high casUy 
conscious virtue beaming from his 
benign countenance, the fine expression 
of which was heighteuwl by a tran- 
sient glow of indignation, and pluvm;' 
his hand on his heart, declared by his 
unsullied honour, that the charge 
against the noble Marquis was false. 
(Hear.) With these recoUectious, if 1 
were hostile to the Court of Directors 
as 1 am the reverse, there is a redeem- 
ing grace in the virtues of Such men 
as those to whom I have alluded, 
sufficient to expiate and absolve the 
errors of the whole conclave. (Hear, 
hear.) The f riends of tha Marquis of 
Hastings have been arraigned for pro- 
voking a discussion, and fighting with 
a shadow ; there being in point of fact 
no charge against the noble JLoni. As 
to pixivokiug discussion, 1 do think, 
that if there be any set of words in the 
English language less calculated than 
another to produce such an effect, they 
are the identical words which my hou. 
Friend has made use of in his motion. 
(Hear.) 1 think, also, that, there can 
be but one opiniou in the Court re- 
specting the just, temperate, and con- 
siderate manner in .which my 1^* 
Friend brought forward the: motion. 
As to fighting with a shadow,, bo it 
recollected, that by the honduet o£ the 
former Chairman, by his refuting to 
do au act of con»inotov<j«stl«Ojf the 
shadow was embodied into e very aub- 
stantial form, andahfanoDymmMdibd 
acquired the oharaotcr^of a dirott and 
positive charge^ ♦(HiBar^^henBii) • Itw 
really enough la< put ;i^'imt of ml 
patience, to think of tbh ipanutr‘>m 
which Lord Hastiiigtf baa been treated; 
but if 1 were to die od theapg»>^l6hp“W 
have Uie satisfaction ofi kioowing that i 
bad in supporting < khd bonodr w 
such a man. J halve knmhnjthei^^ 
Marquis for 40 years, initheisttfidti^ 
intimacy, the most unbroken frieodr 
ship, and if this were the hwt 
of my life— -if the terminatiop-pf 
speech should be the teriniuation w 
my existence, 1 would d«clareeolei*P‘y’ 
that 1 never in my life met with h being 
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more pure in principle than his Lord- 
ship> (Bear.) I do not speak (hU 
from Buy olfcer motive hut the honest 
motive trf«lovBof justice. In expresa- 
iue tiieaf sentiirtente, it is not very 
lilTcly that UhtllaavaUce my interests, 
at least in this Court. If aver there 
were a inhox)^ whom it might be said, 
that hia hououraW»J nature would per- 
mit him to hare a window in his 
breast, 1 believe the Manjuis of Hast- 
ings to be that man. 1 do not say that 
he is free, from errors. Infallibility is 
ijot to be found amongst men — that 
belongs to the Deity. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) I do not stand here to defend 
all the potty and minute measures of a 
uiue year’s administration of the most 
arduous Governnieiit in tlie world, iu 
a period of unparalleled difficulty. 
(Hear.) And why not? Because the 
author of those measures was a man, 
and liable to the errors of our frail 
nature. (Hear.) 1 shall not follow the 
hoii. Proprietor who spoke last through 
all the mazes of bis special pleadings 
aud Jesuitical sophistry, (a laugh) but 
will touch only upon two or three 
points which he has dwelt upon. The 
liou. Proprietor, who seems ambitious 
of the character of a great logician, 
has forgot one of the rules of his 
school j for ha has actually produced 
the argumenitan ad ahsurdum. (A 
laugh.) If you carry the hou. Gentle- 
man’s argument as far as it will go, 
see 1 m)w it stands 1 In the first place, 
he says, tiiat tlie motion attacks so 
mauyp^ple*' One would think that 
the hoii.'Gentleman and myself were 
speaking of different papers. Yes, that 
is his argument,— >that if you declare 
the uobleMapquis to he a man of inte- 
grity, yo«».sd)uae the whole Court of 
DireotorsJ. What does this amount 
to ? Why,, this that, as long as you 
leave' the i-iipble Marquis a suspected 
choracterv the Court of Directors and 
he are very.' good friends; but when 
you declare tum to.be an unimpeach- 
ablfe charadervtht Court of Directors 
aa<lhe<can*tiagree,at alh (Cheers and 
Bughtei5.i)i 1 ' ^cannot, however, pass 
by anolherlfwniPjroprietor, (Mr. Poyn- 
former day, favoured 
ns witiiia"leoiUvc of two .hours from 
the book wbidi l^oftheegiioreis months 
ni the hands wfi ati Inn Court. It is 
very, true: that .he failed most- coih- 
pletely in . ^uu}ncragt.f Clm Court ; but 
he coinpletdysticiumdfldJir clearing it. 
(A laiigli.) .1 Siil^ hinwever, I can't 
help passing^hinua >highiCOiBplimeut 
mr the genefosiW whtci .he exhibited 
tu holding focto tht ample shield of 


his protection, to cover all the gen- 
tlemen composing the Goverameut 
abroad, the whole Court of Directors, 
the Board of Control, Mr. Bathurst 
and Mr. Wynne. (Some Proprietor 
said, “ Mr. Caimiug also.”) An lion. 
Friend reminds me that the lion. Pi*o- 
prictor likewise took Mr. Caimiug un- 
der his protecting wing. 1 knew that, 
and only intended to keep the riglit 
hull. Geutleinau for the last. (A laugh.) 
Firstof all, 1 must admit that the hon. 
Proprietor evinced a great deal of spiiit 
in defending people who were never 
attacked hut, next to that, I must 
hold up to admirntiou the generosity 
and Hiniableness of the hou. Proprietor, 
iu spreading the shield of his protec- 
tion over poor Mr. Canning, who, as 
every body knows, is unable to say a 
word for himself. (Much laughter.) 

I rather think tliat Mr. Canning, al- 
though, of course, infinitely obliged to 
his eloquent defender, (a laugh,) will 
still, having a classical taste, be in- 
clined to address to him these words : 

“ Hand tali auxilio, hatitl dcfcn.soribii.s 
i.stis.” 

(Cheers.) A.s far a.s I can understand, 
tlicre IS no person who seem.s to deny 
the praise of purity of motive to be due 
to Lord llastingB, except the hon. Pro- 
prietor who spoke last, (Mr. Fresh- 
Held.) Even the worthy and rcsuected 
Baronet who seconded the ainendmeut, 
in what he said, did himself great cre- 
dit and his Lord.ship much honour. 1 
say, then, that all parties, excepting 
always the hon. Proprietor, seem to 
agree that the honour and integrity of 
the noble Marquis ore pure ; but some 
persons are inclined to impute to him 
an error of judgment. (Hear.) Pos- 
sibly that might be the case. I will 
admit it !— but what then would I do ? 
I beg pardon for presuming to dictate 
to hon. Gentlemen within the bar, but 
1 would say thu.s “ 1 have consider- 
able doubts ns to the course of iwlicy 
pursued by his Lordship, and think 
that he has fallen into many errors of 
judgment.” This would be debatable 
ground upon which an angry word 
could not be elicited. Some persons 
might think the policy of the noble 
Marciuis bad ; — 1 think it good, and 
imagine that 1 should be able to prove 
it so but if the Court should damn 
his policy, 1 cannot help it. It i» the 
supposition of some gentlemen, that 
the MarquiB of Hastings, though very 
pure himself, has, through au unjusti- 
fiable partiality, allowed others to he 
very impure# Tliis is a kind of com- 
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promise which I reject. I never will 
consent to a compromise which reflects 
on other persons. 1 deny the proposi- 
tiota ; — put that apart, I never would 
brin^ a fViend clear off by imput- 
ing misconduct to others. (Hear.) 
1 think the Court are indebted to me 
for havini? given way to the hon. Pro- 
rietor, (Mr. Russell,) by which they 
ad an opportunity of hearing one of 
the most sound, unoraamented, and 
convincing speeches that 1 have ever 
listened to. I am never at any time a 
candidate for precedence. Niue times 
out of ten I would giN'c way to any 
other I*roprietor who might desire to 
address the Court; but I should have 
been as savage and unjust as 1 know 
some people to bo, if I had not imme- 
diately fielded precedence to a gentle- 
man who was not only capable of en- 
lightening us, with respect to the Mar- 
quis of Hastings’ conduct, hut desirous 
of vindicating his own character. I 
would have willingly left the noble 
Marquis’ case in the hands of the hon. 
(lentlemau ; but my special-pleading 
Friend (a laugh) made it quite unavoid- 
able that I should not say a few words. 
'Fhe points with reference to which 
the noble Lord’s conduct has been at- 
tacked, are the Aurangabad transac- 
tions, the sixty-lac-loan, and the con- 
limmnce of the license to the house 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. Those, I 
believe, are all the charges against the 
noble Lord : if there be any more, lot 
them be stated. The hou. Gentleman 
above me {Mr. Russell) has stated, 
first, with respect to the army, that the 
troops of the Nraam could not have 
been efficient without the assistance of 
Palmer and Co. The hon. Proprietor, 
although he spoke only in his own de- 
fence, has made Out a ease as complete 
as possible for hs. If the hon. Proprie- 
tor has succeeded in clearing his own 
character, he must a fnrl'm'i have 
been successful in clearing that of 
the noble Manpiis. 1 will state to the 
Court a case in point ; .\ man was once 
indicted for having suborned another 
to commit a murder. The unfortunate 
fellow who was supposed to have com- 
mitted the murder, had been tried and 
convicted ; and the person who was 
stated to have suborned him to com- 
mit the crime, was about to be treated 
in the same way, when, hy some un- 
accountable means, the rtufrdered man 
walked into Court, and affirmed that 
he was not killed, — (Great laughter,) 
then the murder was out. (Laughter.) 
One charge out. of the ninety-nine 
which have been brought agatost the 


house of Palmer and Co. is, that it 
did no ^ood. I beg leave to read a 
despatch of thfe cotnmandifr AtNagnorc 
dated nectelnhcr '22f, liMS, Hnlriifch he 
speaks in the * highest tewm bf praise 
of the stearfibess, eotrrAgif^ atid disci- 
pline of the Rusa^U Brigade in the 
service of the 'Niaani'. ’ ’ 

An both Proprietor then read for the 
worthy Bart, an extract from SirT. 
Hislop’s despatch, in which that officer 
bestowed great praise on the native 
troops in the service of the Nizam and 
their officers. 

Sir JoTiN Doyle resumed.— Here 
follows a list of the killed and wounded 
of the brigade, which amonritetl,iiHivc 
days, to 13d. (Hear.) That was at least 
a ))roof of their efficiency. 1 do not 
know how a man can better ]>rove liis 
cffi<'icucy in the field, tlmri by lo'.ing 
his life. And how was this efficiency 
produccfl ? it was the result of the as- 
sistance rendered hy Messrs. Palnu-p 
and Co. under the good regulations of 
the hou. Proprietor (Mr. Russell) (Hear, 
hear.) It is iiot a little extraorrlinary, 
that neither the Nizam nor bis Minis- 
ter had ever complained of the conduct 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. It was only 
the benevolence of wSir C. Metcalfe's 
nature that induced him to lament the 
transactions in which he had engaged 
with Messrs. Palmer and Co, Now I 
will show you how the unfortunate 
Nizam was used, attd 1 have no doubt 
you will say that he was treated very 
cruelly. (A laugh.) It is well known 
that the troops of the Nizitn formed 
very nearly one half of the native troops 
present at the bkttle of Nagpore, and 
it has been proved that they could not 
have been there at all, had it not been 
for the assistance of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. By their co-op6irat'ron tbe bat- 
tle was won— and what was the coti- 
sequence ? 'The success of Ihe whole 
campaign urns the result of the victory 
of Nagpore. (Hearl) A Ud what did the 
oor Nizam get by the victory He 
ept in his pocket five milliobs of hard 
cash, which he wbuld hbvc had to pay 
to the Pshaw, tiie rcitolsetoq of tAmtl 
to the amount of 

the acquisition oit tfeHdt»ry’'^Wlhg 
him 400,000/. (Hear, hear.) Why, it 
is like the HdttSe mx datfk huilt.’'-;- 
Tliis is the good lhd‘N&«m 
is the battle that the'^odd the Ni- 
zamgot,— these are the tiuops that tom 
the battle that' got the good, 
laughter prevented the bon.' Bart- 
proceeding with bis simile:) 1 am not 
mach auVprised that the Proprifetors 
of this Court should hkte been pas- 
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sivc on this quesCMiii) or mdeed I may sagacity.’* The compliment was well 
say adverse to us, for they really have applied by Mr. Canning, and well me* 
never been jn possession of tberealfacts ritedby the noble Marquis. Whatdid 
of the case. 1 wish that, to the cemside* Lord Hastings do on bis return ? His 
ration of the Aurungabad trausaetkn), first act was to write (Mr. Adam was 
stlic/e^peotablebankersaod luerchautst, then his Secretary) to the Resident, 
bis brntl^r proprietors, would bring desiring to know whether money 
only tlieir British understandings, and could be obtained on easier terms, 
they will ^oon arrive at tbe truth. It Tbeanswer was, that it was impossible, 
has been stated, that the sanction This is pretty good authority, but £ 
which was given to the transactions have better authority, — ^that of Mr. 
hotwcfu tbe Ni^am and the house of Adam himself. Mr. Adam, in one of 
Palmer lUid Co. was< the act of Lord his minutes, gives the following expla- 
Hastings alone. At the time the li- nation of his reasons for agreeing to 
cense was granted to Messrs. Palmer the Aurungabad transaction. “ There 
and Co., the Bengal Goverument con- seemed, at the moment, no other 
(listed, iu adiUtiun to Lord Hastings, equally convenient and economical 
of Mr. Ldiuoustoue, Mr. Seaton, Mr. mode of securing the supply of tbe 
DowdeswelJ. hUigland could not pro- required funds, at a specified time and 
dwee three men better fitted, by their place, for the regular payment of the 
knowledge and cxjierience, to fill the troops, on the punctuality of which 
situations which they held. Did any their effieieiiey was understiHHl lode- 
of those geutleiuen dissent from the pend. The ordinary resources had 
nu asiire ? If they thought it iinpro- failed, or at least w ere iu such danger 
per, and did not record their dissent of failure as to make any reliance, on 
from it, they failed in their duty j but them wholly insecure. The terms 
the fact is, that they all agreed ujkju offered by Messrs. William I’almer 
the subject. 1 have not hoard it stated, and Co. were reju csented, and 1 believe 
wlicther any of these respectable geu- correctly, to be more favourable than 
tlemen were partners in the house of any other that could be obtained by 
Palmer and Co, (A laugh, and hear.) the Nizam’s Minister on his own cre- 
But were these gentlemen content with ditorof that of the state, while the 
their own opinions on the subject ? No. condition of the money market and of 
What then did they do ? They did that our own treasury did not enable us to 
which they were directed to do, when assist him in procuring funds else- 
any point involving a legal question where, or by direct pecuniary ad- 
ai'o.se, namely, to consult the first law vauces. On the whole, it appeared to 
officer of tbe.countrv. The Advocate- be as favourable an arrangement for 
General declared, the proceeding to the Nizam as circumstances would 
be legal, . .But it was said, that the At- admit of, and as such, a fit object for 
toruey-Geaeral and Mr. Serjeant JBo- the sanction of a British Government 
sanquet.bad deeidod that it w as ille- so deeply interested iu the welfare of 
gal. Be it so: it only proved that its ally, and in the permanence of an 
lawyers aa well as doctors could disa- establishment so conducive to pre- 
gr«, and wfhen such great legal autho- servation of our ascendency, and of the 
rilies conlddiffer ©a the subject, is it to generaltranqiiillity, as the Nizam’s re- 
be wondered, at if four men who were gular force.s.” Mr. Adam afterwards 
nut lawyers should err ? (Hear.) But adds— “ In dis'.enting from Mr. RuR- 
when .^rgugement wa,s made, the sell’s recommendation, I distinctly dis- 
Marquig pf jifastiags was up the couu- claim the slightest suspicion of his 
employcid. 4n, putting down the having been influenced by any other 
1 mdarrees, who, if they had not been motive in briogiug it before us, tlmn a 
put doyvn, vyonld have put ns down, sense of public duty. I am satisfied 
WhenhedqftGaloutta upon that expe- that he considers the plan to be the 
d»tipp, he ^jmned his Council of all best that can lie followed for the bene- 
Ihmgs ,4o pqj( |he |)liaam’s contingent fit of the Nizam’s Guverntnent, and 
of efficleneyy as to cna- although 1 cannot agree in this view of 
bU it to proceed, -to the frontiers, the subject, a doubt of his 
Having ac^d the part of the states- never entered my mind.” ^ Tho Ist- 
niau, tap noble Marquis proceeded up ter passage reflected credit ou Mr. 
me country, to conduct -the war j for as Adam, as a man of honour. ‘ 

Jbe i!«U;.Propdetor’.s wntogie, Mr. read another letter written by Mr. 
banning, bad observed, when speaking Adam. If it were a private comrauni- 
of the Marquis^ «* it abates nothing of catk>n, not even the successs oj the cause 
Btuitary skill to be aided by political whi(3l I have in hand would induce me 
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to betray its coutents. (Hear, hear.) I 
will pot stop here to inquire into the 
wisdom of Sir W. RuniboUrs conduct 
in delivering up the private letters of 
the firm to those who were known to 
be hostile, not only to the house, but to 
him individually. 1 am not sorry, how- 
ever, that it has been done, for on those 
letter.s, which hare been supposed to 
afford matter of crimination, do I found 
I heir vindication. I will now refer to a 
minute of Mr. Stuart — and when 1 
mention Mr. Stuart’s liaine, I beg leave 
to say, that, whether he be absent or 
present, I shall never utter a sentiment 
of disrespect towards him. lie has al- 
ways, it is true, bceu in opposition to 
the Marquis of Hastings, but J do not 
blame a mau for ptditical hostility. I 
have, for my sins, been in opposition 
a great while, and though 1 am not 
much richer by it, 1 do nut think 1 am 
much the worse for it. In the begin- 
ning of Mr. Stuart’s minute, dated 1B20, 
the honourable (ieutlemaii^exprcsscs 
his surprise that, in the large city of 
Hyderabad, native bankers could not 
be fouiul to lend money to their prince ; 
but he very good naturedly accounts 
for the circum.stance by stating, a little 
further on, that it is clear the native 
merchants dread to lend money to their 
Government; and if tlicyhave any to 
lend, they will lend it to Messrs. Palmer 
and Co, And why was this ? Because 
the assignments given by the Minister, 
as securities, were not worth the piece 
of paper which 1 hold in my hand. They 
were frequently recalled without any 
ground being assigned. While I am on 
this point 1 will read a letter which I 
have received from Lord Hastings. It 
is not a public, but a private letter. It 
is avery important coiumunication, and 
I reciuest the attention of the Court to 
it. It had struck me that Lonf Has- 
tings, instead of being the indiscriminate 
supporter of the house of Palmer and 
Co., from criminal motives or extreme 
good nature, ba<l been mure severe upon 
it than any other person whatever. 
This letter accounts for it. I must here 
observe, that tlie distant spot at which 
his Lordship is living, Malta, and the 
consequent impossibility of frequent 
cotninimication, is not one of the least 
difficulties which his friends have to 
contend against. It lias been stated 
that every act of his Lordship was an 
act of indulgence towards the house. 
All that his Jyirdship said was this: — 
** 1 do not think I have a right to with- 
draw my protection from these people, 
unless some suh.sta|itial and tangible 
charge shall be brought against them. I 


do pot wish to condemii them on the sur- 
mises of their personal enemies. (Hear.) 
Before I sitdown, I will show, niider Sir 
C. Metcalfe’s own writing, that he was 
a personal enemy of the house. All 
the evidence on which the amendment 
is founded is furnished by that gentle- 
man. 1 he legal opinions, to which I 
shall presently refer, depend all upon 
an “ if.” Shakespeare says, that an 
“ */is your only peace maker;” aud so, 
he hud no doubt, it would appear on the 
present occasion. I do nut wish to 
give offence, but I must declare, that 
throughout these lran.sactious, Sir C. 
Metcalfe appears lu Iniv e been blinded 
by rage or soinctUiiig else. I ne\cr 
saw Sir C. Metcalfe, but to judge from 
bis despatches, 1 should think that he 
ought rather to be a resident in Bedlam 
than any other place. (A laugh). Sir C. 
Metcalfe is said, by those who know 
him, to be a very clever man. It may 
be so, — 

Great wit to madness nearly is allied.” 

I have no right, nor do I wish 
to imiiute improper motives to him, 
Imt whether he be ** mad with rage 
or mad with wine,” the effect is the 
same. His Lordship’s letter, which 
is dated Malta, October 21), 1824, com* 
mences by declaring, that “of all things 
he should be most sorry to be supposed 
to place himself in opposition to the 
Court of Directors.” This, it should 
be recollected, is a private letter ; at 
tlie time it was written, his Lordship 
could have no idea that its contents 
would have Ijcen made public. He 
then accounts for not taking any mea- 
suies against the bouse, when its ene- 
mies were inciting him to it, aud pro- 
ceeds as follows : — “ Mr. Metcalfe did, 
indeed, charge the house with having 
sunk upon Government the existence 
of large debts due from the Nizara to 
it ; we having demanded aiul feccjvcn 
a list of such demands. This was dene 

w ith such coufidepceand speffficatjon, 

that I gave full credit to the assertion, 
and caused a most severe letter to Ims 
written to the house ; when,, on expla- 
nation, tlie whole matter, found to 
have arisen from an outrag,eous act oi 
Mr, Metcalfe himself. A s)»rt tunc 
before the house h^d sent the list de- 
manded by Govcminentii jlhp Nizams 
Minister had givep to \V. .Palper eun 
Co., in liquidation of part.qf their de- 
inands, a'^signmonts on revenues, whicn 

were to be so speetUly payable that tn 
house agreed to tailw therti 
cash; their amount was struck ooi 
accowliiigly, from the account oi 
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(lohts. Metcalfe pleadings necessity 
Hot immediAU pniyttient to sonie of the 
Nizam’s trdojte, arbitrarily insisted 
that VV. Palmer arid Co. should sur- 
render those assipiitfehts, arid should 
take, ill thieir stead, others payable at 
a distant date; with ari intimathm that 
it must deperid on the Nizam’s conve- 
nience, if they were paid even at that pe- 
riod. The fiThV^ yielding to such oppres- 
sion will not appear extraordinary to any 
one who ktiovVs the uncontrollable des- 
potim usurped by a Resident, and the 
dread which attends his power ; hut it 
will be perfectly intelligible, that the 
house was justified in restoring' to 
the nreountt and to charge interest 
(HI, those sums which they had, in a 
liberal confidence, regJiriied as dis- 
charged, All ashigumeiit is not, in 
truth, even a security ; since the Mi- 
nister can give the collectors a private 
hint fur pleading want of means to 
honour it. This the Nizam's Minister 
had actually done in former instances, 
incurring a debt so alariniiig to VV. 
Palmer and Co,, that they wore obliged 
to solicit the Resident’s intervention. 
He had, on the latter occasion, given 
them such solemn personal assurances, 
that they placed full faith in the vali- 
dity of the assignments which he then 
gave to them. After this, you will com- 
prehend the doubts with which any 
statement from Metcalfe is to be re- 
ceived. The house may have been 
guilty of various improprieties that 
have neycr come to my knowledge, 
though 1 must desire better evidence 
of the fact than the venomous and 
unsilted accusations of avowed ene- 
mies ; but, were there ever so much 
turpitude in its procedures, I have 
nothing to, do with that matter, by 
any poasibh; implication. In the only 
transaction's of the house wliich I 
sanctioned, my opinion had the per- 
fect concurrence of the Council ; for, 
as you will see by Mr. Adam’s letter, 
the' object ’ of the sixty lac loan, 
(especially the redaction of interest 
on the'Ni^ahi’4 debt) was distinctly 
approved : the only difference being 
the iiotibn of the ificuibers of the 
Coitneili tli'kt /the ' mdticy might be 
obtained for the Nizam' on cheaper 
terms. The'^only et'pedifent's they could 
PWpo.i^foVWhis' end vvere dH-Wedly 
jrrecotlcihjahl^ tO tiiy duty. ‘ This pre- 
hmluary, Aorigb 1 "could not dmit, 
*^,”^^ritialiy'oxtirarieous. The real 
point corftfestdd' wUh' me 4s so odious 
tn Its pikiper shape, ’ that ihy oppo- 
aenfs iVei-e forced to give it a borrowed 
olour i ' it wa^ the mairitenance of 


that insolent despotism exercised by 
our Residents in the Courts of the 
native Princes. Convinced that it had 
been the source of general irritation 
against us throughout India, while 
no advantage could result from it to 
the Company, 1, at au early period, 
undertook to correct it.” , 

With regard to the sixty lac loan, it 
was in this way. Nobody, as fiir as I 
can make out, ever objected to the ne- 
cessity of it. All that they differed 
about was, the best way of elfecting it. 
The Resident said, that in his opinion, 
the best way of doing it would be by 
letting it he paid through the house of 
Palmer and Co. The Marquis of 
Hastings was inclined to support that 
proposition, as the best and the most 
jiractlcablc. Jiefore he determined to 
adopt it, he mentioned it to Mr. Adam, 
and said to him, “ What is your opi- 
nion of it, Mr. Adam ? If you think 
it worthy of approbation, .say so; if 
you know a better way, explain it tiv 
me, and if I agree with you, I will 
abide by it.” VVhat was Mr, A(lam’.i 
answer to this ? Why, he said, “ 1 
admit that I liavc no right lo oppose 
the Resident’s plea, unless I can pro- 
pose a better. 1 think that f can rkv 
bo;” and then Mr. Adam proposed a 
plan, which he considered more advis- 
able. Mr. Stuart, being applied to* 
by the noble Marquis, also proposeii 
his plan. The-e plans, after they had 
been communicated to the noble Mar- 
quis by Mr. Adam and Mr. Stnart„ 
weie .sent by him to the Advocate- 
General for his opinion. The Advo- 
cate-General replied, that both oftliose- 
plans were in direct contradiction of 
the law. As it was, therefore, impos- 
sible to put them into practice, 1 need 
not enter into any explanation why 
the third plan, I mean that of the Re- 
sident, was adopted, unless indeed I 
say, that it was not tainted by any 
illegality. — So far for the illegality. 

I will now give you Mr, Adam's 
private opinion regarding it, as he ex- 
pressed it in a loiter which he wrote* 
about a year after this time. In that 
letter, he approves not ouly of the Au- 
ruiigabad transactions, but also of the- 
sixty lac loan. That letter was written 
by Mr. Adam to the political secretary, 
Mr. Swinton, for the purj'ose of being 
submitted to the consideration of the 
noble Marquis, It is to this effect: — 
« Garden Reach, Feb. 18, 1831. 
** Mv DEAR Swinton, 

“ f beg you will offer my best thanks 
to Lord Hastings fur his obliging at- 
tention to the obsei^valioiis. J took the 
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liberty of makiug on the proposed in* 
strnctions to the Resident at Hydera- 
bad. As the draught now stands, I 
can have no objection to it; andl trust 
his Lordship will receive this as the 
most convincing proof I can afford of 
the entire absence from my thoughts 
of any imputation on the honour and 
fair dealing of the house of W. Palmer 
and Co. If my note seems to convey 
such a meaning, I desire pointedly and 
unequivocally to disclaim it. No sus- 
picion of their integrity having been 
expressed or implied in the communi- 
cation made to the ho use 1 did not 
feel the necessity for disavowing it, or 
for passing an encomium on proceed- 
ings which were nut questioned. 1 
now jicrceive that I gave a wider con- 
struction to this part of the sentence 
than it was inten<led to bear; for 1 
conceived it to apply to the general 
dealings of the house, of which we had 
no particular information, and not ex- 
clusively to the transactions with the 
Nizam’s Government, with the par- 
ticulars of which we are informed. 

“ Still 1 cannot discover, in the matter 
or terms of niy note, any thing imply- 
ing a doubt of the integrity of the 
house, If I had entertained any, or if 
the line 1 had adopted in this affair 
had been founded on any such suspi- 
cions, 1 should have had no hebitation 
iti avowing them; hut my opinions 
rested on quite different grounds, as 
ha.s been fully explained in the differ- 
ent minutes which I have recorded on 
the subject. With regard to the bene- 
iits derived from the Nizam's Govern- 
ment, I have never wished to den)r 
them. They have, on the contrary, 
always been adiniltcd by me, and are 
so even in the note already referred to. 
The only difference of sentiment was 
as to the mode in which those benefits 
could best be attained ; and having a 
very decided opinion on that point, 1 
conceived that I could not, consistently 
with that opinion, join in an unquali- 
fied approbation of a measure in which 
1 bad not concurred. On this account, 
I should still wish that niy concur- 
rence in the present draught be stated 
on the proceedings os given with a 
reservation of tbe opiuiuns expressed 
in former minutes. This may he done 
by a few words on the proceedings, and 
will not require a s^arate minute. 
You will oblige me by communicating 
the foregoing explanations to Lord 
Hastings, to whom 1 trust they will be 
satisfactory. 

Yours ever, 

(Signed) J. Adam, 


On tbe conclusion of this letter, there 
was a ^neral eiy of Adjourn” in the 
Court, and* also iome cries of “ Chair ” 
and “ Go on.” ’ 

Sir John Doyus.—As it \n the wish 
of the Court to adjourn (Cries of No, 
no, go on.) I am ready. (Great con- 
tusion.) 

Mr. S. Dixo>^.— If it shall appear 
good to this Court to adjourn, owln>* 
either to its own state of exhaustiuir, 
or to that under which the him. Haro- 
net appears to labour, I trust that it 
will be generally understood, that Sir 
John Doyle is in possession of the 
C'ourt, and is entitled to resume hi? 
speech on the day to which we may 
adjourn. (Hear, bear.) 

Mr. Imply. — If Sir John Doyle 
should, from his advanced age, or from 
any other cause, be so exhausted to-day 
as to have any difficulty in finishing 
his speech, 1 am sure that it will be the 
unanimous opinion of the Court, out 
of respect to him, and also out of a 
wish to omit nothing which can hriTii; 
it to a proper conclusion on this im- 
portant question, that wc should ad- 
journ instantly, and without any de- 
lay. (Hear, hear.) 

At this moment there was a con- 
flicting shout of “ Adjourn, adjourn,” 
and ” Go on, go on.” 

General Thornton.-*-I really think, 
that in the present exhausted state of 
the Court, and of the hon, and g.'ilhuit 
General, who must be tiretl from the 
length of time he has been waiting to 
.address us, wc ought, without any fur- 
ther inquiry, to adjourn at once, 
(Hear, hear.) 

The CriAiRMAN.— The person ^hosc 
feelings are to be most consulted on 
this subject, is the hon. and gall^int 
Daruiiet, who is now in possession ot 
the Court. If he states it as bis wish 
to proceed, 1 have no doubt that the 
Court will willingly bear him. (Cheers.) 
If he should prefer td hdjourn, 1 ain 
equally certain, that the Court will 
have no objection to oblige ijim upon 
that point also. Of course, I need not 
say that he is fully at liberty to pursue 
that course which he may think best. 
(Hear, bear.) i 

Sir John Doyle.— I retart my sm- 
cere thairks to the hon. ChasPraan and 
the Court, fo? tbe civility rtiey are so 
anxionv to extend to me. 1 
that I do feel somewbAl^ exhausts, 
both from ^hat I have said end wbat 
1 have heard thU day. (Hear.)’ J 
grateful fpr the attention which has 
l>eeii paid 1;o my feelings, and than 
n»y brother P^)l>rietor8 for ft with a* 
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rtiy heart and soul. I certainly had 
something more to say, but I think you 
had better adjourn, than allow me. to 
trespa.ss at present further on your 
time than I have done already. (Hear, 
liear, and cries of “Adjourn, adjourn," 
fiom all quartera of the Court.) 

The Chairman.— The Court seems 
to have made up its mind to adjourn. 

1 have, however, to remind it, that it 
is not the mere question of adjouru- 
mt ut that we have to settle ; we have 
also to say, to what* day we shall ad- 
journ. I should propose that it be to 
tins day week. (“ No, no ; to-morrow, 
or an early day.’’) 1 trust the Court 
svill extend its favour to me for a few 
moments. 1 heard some Cemlemaii 
proposing that our adjournment should 
Indy be till to-morrow. I have one 
word to say upon that subject. The 
ordinary business of the Company, 
the Court must be aware, is of .some 
imporlance. If it be not carried on in 
the Usual rauuncr, it is evident that 
great incouvcnicnce may arise from its 

[For the Third Day's 


postj^nement. Now Saturday is a 
lioliday for almost every person con- 
nected with the House, except the 
Chairman and the Directors, Monday 
is the day generally set aside for the 
meeting of the Directors. 1 do not 
see that we shall gain any advantage 
by adjourning to an earlier day than 
this day week, and I therefore propose 
that that be the day to which we ad- 
journ this debate. (Hear, hear, bear, 
hear.) 

Sir John Dovi.p here asked whe- 
ther he was to be considered as in pos- 
session of the Court on the day of the 
adjournment ? 

The Chairman.— Certainly ; I con- 
sider Sir John Doyle entitled to open 
the discussion on this day week, if the 
Court shall think proper to adjourn 
to that day. 

The Chairman then put the question 
for an adjournment to tliat day, which 
was earned in the iiflinuative. 

The Court broke up at half-past 

o’clock. 

Delate^ see 2 )age 477.] 


CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


BENGAL. 

r(//c«//rf.-.Inly 22. Hon. W, H. b. Mcl- 
rllle, to be Resident at Fort Marlborougli ; 
('ajit. 0. T. (r. We.ston, 29 N. I. to be 
Superintendent of ’IVlegraphic Comimi- 
iiication.— August 13. ftir. J, Vaughan to 
be Collector of Land He venue and Cn.s- 
toms at Dcblee; Mr. H. Smyth to be 
Bepiity Collector of Governuiciit Cus- 
toms and Town Duties at Meerut, and 
Kx-Ollicer Deputy Collector of Land Re- 
venue at ditto.— 26. ftlr. S. G. Palmer to 


be Register of the City Court of Moor- 
slicdabad ; Mr. G. F. Brown to be Regis- 
ter of the Zillah Court at Eiawah. 

MADRAS. 

Fort St. George.— Sept. 2'!, Mr. J. 
Pivske to be Judge and Criminal Judge 
in the Zillah of Chingleput; Mr. D. 
Bennerinan to be Siib-Colleclor and As- 
sistant Magi.strate in Madura; M. R. 
Nelson to be Head As.sistant to the Col- 
lector and Magistrate of Madura. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ARMY. 


BENGAL. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort /m*ff»j.-July 17. Lieut. Col. G. 
Bccher, 5th light cav. to be President of 
Arsenal ComAiittce on Stores, received 
iiito Arsenal of FortWillliira.— 22d. Lieut. 
H* C. Clarkson, 42d regt. N. 1. to be In- 
UTpretcr and Quartermaster, vice Steele, 
removed ; Lieut! F. T. Richardson, 46th 
to be Interpreter and Qnarteriuast., 
vice Wade, removed.— Aug. 6. Dep.Coni. 

bieiik. .1 if:. ... n L .....i 


Codriiqrtouj 49th N. I. to act as an As- 
. isiant hnghicer under Lieut, Cromme- 
hu at Chittagong.— 0, Lieut,' Lamb, Ma- 


dras artillery, to be Adj. and Quartorm. 
to Chittiigongdivision of artillery ; Lieut. 
H. Fowle to be ditto to 43d N. I. ; Lieut, 
and Adj. Urquhart to be ditto to .54tli 
N I.— 11. Lieut. F. MullinStobe ditto 
to I2tli N. I.-12 IJcut. F. Jenkins, 47th 
N. I., and J. W. Wakefield, regt. of artil- 
lery, to be Assistants to the Secretary of 
Military Board.-26. Col. H. Fraser, of 
the Madra-s establishment, to be Rng. 
Gen. in commandof the Madras divi.sion 
of the troops employed against the do- 
minions of the bong of Ava, vice Mac 

Bean, resigned. . , nn r 

Fort IL Hie 

ing Postings and Rernov’als tire to take 
place in the Regiment of Artillery, con- 
sequent to fhc late promotions • 
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Colouels and Lieutenant - Colonels 
Commandant, to battalions, as follows . 

Horse Jirigade. T. Uarwick, G. Pen- 
iiin^ton (new prom.) „ „ . , 

Hat. J. MacIntyre, R. Hetzler, 
C.B. (new prom.) . * i j 

2d But. N. Carnegie, A. MacLeod, 
C.B. (new prom.) 

3d Hat. A. Caldwell, C.B. ; C. Brown 
(new prom.) , 

Ath Hitt. J . D. Sherwood (ditto.) 

Lieutenant -Colonels. 

Horse Brigade. H. Stark (new prom.) 

H. Faithful (ditto.) . 

Ut Bat. M. W. BrownC; G. Swiney 
(new prom.) . , . , , 

2d Bat. J. Ahmuty, A. Lindsay (new 

W. Hopper, G. Pollock (new 

Ath Bat. C. Parker, (ditto.) 

Majors, 

Horse Brigade. J . P. Boileau, J. Rod- 
ber (new prom.) ♦ 

Ut Bat. J. A. Biggs from 3d bat., 

S. S. Shaw (new prom.) 

2d Bat. J. F. buiidas from 1st Imt., 
\V. S. Whish ^new prom.) 

3d Bat. W. H. L, Frith (new prom.) 
W. M‘Quhae (ditto.) ^ 

Ath Bat. W. Battiue (ditto.) 

Captains. 

G. 0. Denuis.s (new prom.) to l.'jlh 
comp. 4tli bat., vice Whish ; C. Smith 
(new prom.) to 2d comp. 2d bat., vice 
Frith; G. Evere-st from (ith comp. 2d 
hat., to 11th comp. 4th bat. ; J. Rawlins 
(new prom.) to (itli comp. 2d bat., vice 
Everest : R. Roberts from 4th comp. 1st 
bat., to 3d troop horse brigade, vice Rod- 
hers H. C. Baker, (new proni ) to 4lh 
comp. 1st bat., vice Roberts; G.H.Wood- 
i-oode (new prom.) to 8th comp. 1st bat, ; 

T. Blair (new prom.) to 7th comp. 4th 

bat ; S. Parlbyfroiii3dcorap.2d bat.,to 

Hthcomp. 4th bat.; I. Pereira from 2d 
comp. Ist bat., to 3d comp. 2d bat., vice 
Pailby; H. ItaRo (nevv l»rom.) to 
comp. 1. St bat., vice Pereira; R. B. r ni- 
ton from 8th comp, 1st bat., u» 2d comp. 
4th bat., vice Walcott; W. Bell, (new 
prom.) to 5th comp. 1st bat., vice Shaw. 
]st-Lieutenants. 

C. Grant from 1st to 6th troop horse 
brigiule ; W. R. Maidmau from 3d to 
7ih ditto; J. S. Kirby from 1st comp, 3d 
bat., to 1st comp. 2d oat., vice Smith ; J. 
Alexander (new prom.) U» 1st comp. 3d 
bat., vice Kirby ; C. H. Wiggeiw (new 
prom.) 10 2d comp. 1st bat., vice Denmss ; 
5 . R. Revell (nevv prom.) to 5th comp. 
Ist bat.; O. Baker Irom 7th epmp. 1st 
bat., to 6th comp. 1st bat., vice Bell ; b . 


W. Oliphant from 5tli comp. 2d bat., to 
3d comp. 3d bat. ; P. A, Torckler from 
4th comp. 1st. bat., to 5th comp. 2d bat , 
vice Oliphant ; W. Anderson (newprom.) 
to 4tli comp. 1st bat., vice 1'orckler : H. 
Humfrey (new prom.) to 5tli comp.M 
bat., vice Woodrooffe ; G.Twemlow troui 
Cth comp. 3d bat., to 3d corap. 4th bat. : 
J. Turtoii (new prom.) to 6tli comp. 3d 
bat.; H. Delafosse from 6th comp .3d 
bat., to 7th comp. 4tli bat. ; R.G. Bedmg< 
field from 8th comp. 2il bat., to 6th comp. 
3d hat. vice Delafosse : J. 'P. Lane (now 
prom.) to 8th comp. 2d bat., vice Beding. 
field ; C. G. Dixon from 5th comp. 3d 
bat., to 17th comp. 4th bat. ; J.L. Movvatt 


'nevv prom.) to 5th comp. 3d batt., vice 
j)ixoii ; T. P. Ackers (new prom.) to 19tli 
comp. 4th bat, ; B. Browne from .'ith 
comp. 2d bat., to 5th comp. 4th bat.; 
F. H. Burltoii (new prom.) to 5tli comp. 
2d bat., vice Browne ; H. B. Dalzcll (now 
prom.) to 18tli comp. 4th bat.; C. B. 
Craufui'd from 8lh comp, .id bat., to jI 
comp. 2a bat. ; E. Blake (new prom.) to 
Hth comp. 3d bat., vice Cnuturd ; W. 
Comiscll from 7lh comp. .Id bat.toBt i 
comp. 3.1 bat. ; G. R. Scott from 8th 
comp. 3(1 bat., to 7tlicomp.3dbat.; l-.S. 
Sotheby from 4tli comp. 3d bat., to Ihth 
comp. 4th bat. ; G. H.Dylte (ucwpioin.j 
to 4th comp. .3d bat., vice Sotheby. 

2d-JAeutenanls. 

F. Grotc from 4th comp. 2(1 hat., tojld 
comp. 2(1 bat. ; E. F. 0’ Hanlon frointitb 
comp. 2(1 bat., to 8th comp. 3(1 bat. ; 1*. a. 
Bazelyfrom 6tU comp. 2d bat , to h h 
comp. 3d bat. ; G. Campbell from 8t 
comp. 2(1 bat. to 7th troop horse brigiuK* ; 
W.vS. Phillaiis from 8th comp. 2(1 bat., ta 
1st comp. 2a bat. ; G. H. Swmlcy fmm 
8th comp. 3(1 bat. to 6tli conm. .Id bat. ; 
J. AblKit from 7tli comp. 2(1 bat., to ath 
comp. 2(1 liat.; F. Dashwood tnmi /th 
comp. 2(1 bat., to 4lh comp. ^ f * ’ 
W. E. J. Hodgson to 3d comp. 2d bat., 
E. D. Todd to 2d comp. 2d hat.; H. 
Daniel to 4tli comp. Ist bat. ; A. l . tHs- 
bie to 4th comp. 1st bat. j J. Brady tc 
4th comp. 3d bat. , , , . * 

Lieut, and Adj. Wood, 3d bat., to pm- 
ceed to Agra, and assume charge ot an- 

jutanl’s office of 1st bat. , 

Hug. 12.— The undermentioned en 
signs, the .seniors of those who do «o 
smud first for promotion in theiiT»csoni 
regiments, are removed to be htsi 
signs in the corps sjiecified oupositt w 

their names respectively, 
join, viz. W. Brownlovvfrom 2 tth o46 
N.I., ill Assam; J. Stephen from 1 
to ll'thN. 1., Agraj M. W^. Gilmore J" 
5th to 2d Europ. regt., 

Menteath from 8th to 52d Is-Jy 
frontier ; W. Biddulph from 6.id to 45in 

^orneUand^E^^ 

Light Caealry. Cornets W.L.LScO i 

1st, at Sultanpore Benares ; E. Vmar i 
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2d, at Mhow ; J. Woore and D. Wi/ 

3d, at Nus*erabad ; C. Lowth, V 
Appcrly* H,. Lawrell, 4th, at Kur- 
iJul; A. Wheatley and J. Butt, 5tb, at 
Muttra : R. D. Brooke and G. A. Paxton, 
(ith, at Keitab j H. Moffat and W. B. 
Ileade, 7t)h,.at Neemuclij R. W. Hogg 
aud J* Milner, 8th, at Naguore. 

Infantry, Ensigns A. Grant and G. 
Miller, Jst Europ. rcgt. at Nagijore ; 
(i. B. IlaiTt^ and A. Stewart, 2d fcurop. 
regt., at Dii»a|)ore ; P. Harris, 2d N. L, 
at SuUaupoie Oude; II. Wilson andJ. 
Wilcox, 4th, at Neemuch ; C, W. Haig 
aud E. R. Spilsbury, 5th, at Moradabad; 
J. Stubbs,' btji, at Assecrgurh ; J. Ivcsoii 
aud H. J. M^George, 7th, at Dacca ; J. P. 
Farqiiharson and S. J. Grove, 8th, at 
Baitool; A. Fbher, 9th, at Bareilly; C. 
H. Thomas and T. F. Blois, 1 1th, at Al- 
lahabad; Hon. R. V. Powys, 12th, at 
Meerut ; W. J. Cade, 13tli, at Cutt<ick ; 
i*. luiics, I4th, at Sylhet frontier ; G. Ab- 
bott, l.^th, at Mhow ; E. R. Mainwariiig 
and T. H. G. Bcsaiit, 16th, at Barrack- 
l)ore ; J. Powell, 1 7th , at Nagpore ; A.R. J. 
Swiuton, 18tli, at Goorgaon; G, W. A. 
Nares and C, Syines, 19th, at Agra ; H . J . 
Xiincnes aud W. J. Rind, 20th, at Secro- 
ra; J. M. M‘Grcgor, 21st, at Lucknow ; 
J. Hunt, 22d, at Lucknow; H. Berber, 
‘Zid, at Fiitlyghur : R. H.Turiibnll, 24th, 
at Hansi ; J. A. Wood and K. S. Lloyd, 
25th, at P. W. Island ; U. B. Lynch and 
W. E. Hobertson, 2Gth, at Barnickpore ; 
P. Hopkins and L. W. Gibson, 27th, at 
Chittagong ; W. Murray, 28th, at Pertab- 
gurli Oude; A. Park and C. Hutchin- 
son, 29th, at Neemuch ; J . Lang, 30th, at 
C'liittagoiig; E. T. Milner, 3Uth, at Mir- 
zapore ; B. S, Trevor and J. S. Davies, 
•T2d, at Cawnpore ; J. D. Nash, 3,3d, at 
Jiuttra ; B. Uallovvcl aud C. B. liCicestcr, 
3uh, at Loodeanah ; A. G. F. J. Young- 
husband and W. Gibb, 3r)th, at Loodea- 
E*H. Nicolay,36tb, atNusserabatl; 
J • r . Flemyng ana A. Spottiswood, 37th, 
: w. Hislon, at Sylhet frontier; 
L:®: R- Oldfield and G.M. Pilgrim, doth, 
atCheduba; G. Gilman, 41st, at Kta- 
R. jg, Blackburn and J. L. 
Brown, 42d, at Berhamuore; H. W. 
Matthew.'3,*43d,*atKariiauf; H.T. Whc- 
^5th, at Chittagong : T. J. Niithall, 
d4h, at Asst^m ; C. J. vvliittield, 46th, at 
Assam ; A.“Mack^uzie, 48Ui, at Saiigor ; 
i)L' add E. Lion, 4yth, at 

Hunter, 

Ht i.Vi® ,'Nussera>ad ; C. Dick-^on, 51st, 
Jubbulporer J. W.' H. Jamieson 'and 


'i'lti, i^narca ; j. Miuoii, 

J;>^ at MWw; F. E. Smitli, 56th, at 
Rtmgpore ; J. 
Iv u Nusserabad; E. iel- 
Handa ; H. Drought, 60tli, at 
y«lbot. fist, at Bar- 
1»2<1 T* dohasou and H. Boyd, 
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at Cawnpore ; L. N. Kerr, 65th,' at Dina* 
pore ; T. L.Kgerton, 66th, at Cawnpore ; 

J. W. Hicks, 67th, at Benares ; C. S, 
M^g, 68th, at Barrack pore. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Fort iniltam, August 5. 

T1»c Right Hon. tiie Governor General 
in Council is pleased to assign rank to 
the following ollictU's, as 2d-licuts., 
cornets, and ensigns, from the dates ex- 
prcs.sed opjjosite to their names respec- 
tively : 

Engineers. 2d-Lieuts. G. T. Greene 
[not ariived). 18th Dec. 1823. S. Mallock 
(not arrived), do. H. Goodwyn (not 
arrived), do. 

Artillery. 2d-Lieiits. F. Gaitskell (not 
arrived), 18th Dec. 1833. J. D. JShakeil- 
peare (not arrived) , do. G. D. Scott (not 
arrived), do. G. T. Graham (not an ived) , ^ 
do. F. K. Diiucau (not arrived), do. 

K. p’ArcT 'Podd, do. 'P. K. Sage (not 

arrived), do. J. H. Daniell, do. A. P, 
Begbic, do. .1. Brady, 7th Feb. 1824. . . 

Cuviilry. Cornets A. Conolly, 30th July 
1823. C. Lowth, hh Jan. 1824. J. Woore, 
9th do. 11. Digby Brooke, do, A.Wlieat- 
ley, do. U. W. llogg, 14th do. H. Moffat, 
17th do. 1). Wiggins, do. W.L.L.Scott, 
do. W. W. Apperley, 14th April. E. VU 
hart, 1st May. G. A. Paxton, do. J.Bott, 
do. J. Milner, do. W. B. Heade, do. H. 
Jjawrell, do. 

Infantry, Kihsign J. A. W^ood, 1 8th 
Aug. 1823. C. H'. 'rhoma.s, do. H. J. 
Ximenc.'», 14th Dec. C. W. Haig, do, 
T, J. Nuthall, 7th Jan. 1824. W. T. John- 
son, do. A. Giiint, do. F. B. R. Old- 
field, do. R. S. 'Prevor, do. B. Hallowell, 
do. K. R. Mainwariiig, yth do, J, Beres- 
ford, do. C. S. Maling, do. R.B. I.ynch, 
do. h Ive.son, do. H. F. Macritie, do. 

G. W. A. Nare.s, do. A. Park, do. J. P. 
Farqiiharson, l4th do. H. Wilson, do. 
R. E. Blackburn, do. G. D. Harvey, do. 

H. BecUer, do. P. Hopkins, do. T. F. 
Fleming, do. F. K. SmiHi, do. R. Hill, 
do. W. Hislop, lath do. G. Ahlmtt, 16th 
do. J. Lang, do. K. Young, do. A. R. J. 
Swinton, do. A, G. F. J. Younghusbaud, 
J6tb Jan. 1824. J. D. Nash, do. J. W. H, 
Jamieson, do. J. Powell, do. H. T, 
Wheler, do. A Fisher, do. R.H.'Purn- 
bull, do. P. Innes, do. E. S. Lloyd, do. 
T. F. Blois, 17tli do. W. J. Rind, do. 

G. Gillmau, do. E. Kelly, do. E. R. 
Spil.'»bury, do. C.‘ H. Whitfield, do. H.C. 
"lilbot, do. L. Hone, do. H. Foquett, 
do. L. M. Kerr, do. J. W. Hick.s, dp. 

H. Boyd, do. F. G. Nicolay. do. W. 
Mun-ay, do. G. Miller, do. W. J. Cade, 
drt. G. M. Pilgrim, do. J. S. Davies, do. 
G. B. Leicester, do. J. Stubbs (not ar- 
rh-cd), 10th Feb. do. W. 

A. Mackenzie (not arrived), do. H.B.y . 
Powys (not arrived), ISthuo. R. Drought 
(not arrived), do. P. Hams (not ar- 
rived), do. S.J. Grove (not armed), dp. 
J. Hunt (not arrived), do. G. Ijler (not 
2 K* 
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c„4?t?1:^»!wSr^5 

89 ii, 2 l 8 t do. W.E. KoberJson, do. B. J 
M‘George, do. E. Eyon, do. C. Syines,, 
do. C.Hutcbiasonjdo. J. M. Macgiegor, 
do. T.H.Q. Bcsantjdo. J. Wilcox, do. 

J. L. Brown, do. A. Stewart, do. C. 

Hunter, 23d do. L. V/. 

C. Dickson, do. A. wSpottiswood, 25th do. 

B. W. Matthews, 3d March, E. T. 

Milner, do, 


cant.) •). n* Denncwi w uc 

Sen. Ens, G. Nott be L»t., vice 

Hardy, dec. ; date of com. »th Aug, 182«, 

FURLOUOHS. 

Fort St. George, July 23.— Assistant 
Surg. T. Tomkinson, for health to Eu- 
rope. Aug. 24. Lieut. C. Foisted and 
Cornet E. Gaitskell, 5th L. C. to Europe, 
for ditto. 27. Major W. Jollie, 4th N. I., 
to Europe, on furlough. Sept. 3. Lieut. 

T 111 ‘ 4 k \r. 1 .. trt F.iimnp nn 


MADRAS. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDER. 

Augmentation to the Army* 

Fort St. George, Aug. 2<>,.]«24.— 

Hon. the Governor m Council is pleased 
to direct, that the establishment of the 
native infantry regiments at this pre- 
sidency, employed on foreign servic^ 
shhll be increased to 900 privates, with 
an additional havildar and naigue wr 
Company, and that hereafter 

warned for foreign service, shall from 
that date be upon the increased esta* 

^The Commander-in-chief will be pleas- 
ed to issue the necessary subsidiary 
orders for carrying this increase into 
effect, either by drafting volunteers from 
the regiments of the line, or by re- 

*^*he ?ion. the Governor in Council is 

further pleased to direct, that the esta- 
Wishmeiit of the remaining regiments of 
native infantry be for the present fixed at 
800 privates. 

military appointments. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 27.— Lieut. 
(Brev.capt.) J.J. Janies ftibequa^r- 
mast. interp. and paymast. to the 7thW . i., 

^*Umit? Olrev, capt.) A, Hendrie to be 

adi. to 7th N. I., vice James. 

Lieut. (Brev. eapt.) J. T. Webbe to he 

adj. to 19th N. 1. 

Lieut. W. E. ffroosliooft to be quart, 
mast., interp., and paymast. to Sath M.i., 
vice Bruce, prom. 

5(?pL3.— Capt, J. G. Bonner of ar- 
tillery to be assist, adjt, gen. of artillery, 
vice Rudyerd, deceased, 

PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. Georee, Mr- 
N.r. Bn 9 .W. E. T. Bradley to Ueutj, 
*ce Ijyon,, dec.; date of com. Uth 

^'’^i^gt, L. C. Sen. Comet J.RBo- 


lO JMirOIJC, UU luiiuugai. w.......... 

Col. J. Rl. Coombs 38 N. L, to Europe on 
furlough. Major R. Davis, Invalid Lstab. 
ditto. Lieut. B. S. Ward, 2d Euro. rt;gt. 
for twelve months to the Cape on sick 
certificate. 

BOMBAY. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDERS.— INTER- 
PRB:rEllS TO REGIMENTS. 

Somhat> Castle, May 13, 
serious and responsible duty of correctly 
interpreting the procecdinp of uativc 
courts-martial, having led the Hon. the 
Court of Directors to sanction the umted 
appointment of interpreter and quarter- 
master to each native battolion, as an- 
nounced in the General Order by Govern- 
ineiit, dated tlic 31st May, 18ltf, ajd fte 
frequent demands that arc made by the 
European corps for the attendance of the 
interpreters from native battalions, ou 
occasmns of leginiental courts -martiw, 
or other inquiries in which Hie natives 
are concerned, forcibly pointing out the 
necessity of a similar appointnient wim 
the European corps, independent ot ar- 
fording the means of commumcating 
with the natives when »» /he line oi 
marcli ordetaclied duties; the Goveruoi 
ill Council is pleased to sanction the ap- 
uointuients of interpreters m the Hiii- 
doostanee and Mahratta languages to h s 
Majesty’s and the Hon. Company s Eu- 
ropean cavalry and infantry 

this establishment, distinct from tne 

office of quarter-master, on the follow 
ing scalCj viz. 

Hindoostaiiee 

Contingencies . 


Rs.60 
10 


Total to 
Additional. ^ 

Malu-atta .. .. •• ^ 

Total, when united IdIrs. lOO 
the same person / 

Tlic same scafe is applicable ^ 
attached as interpreters to the extre^ 
tMions which have no quarter-ma. 
the establishment. ' , 

In such corps throughout tiie mW 
where the same officers may 
lifted to hold the wc- 

Govenior in Council is p ea^ to wn 
tion a second, or Mahratta interpre 
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u thd following scale, aad to declare allowances to persons soifwrbciw 
tiat the officer holding such appointment in the blendon hall. 

hall succeed (provided he be also quail- Bombay Castle t Jug, 2^ 1824w— lip 
in Hiudoostanee and Mahratta) in- pursuance of instructions received front 

3 reter with the quarter-master at- the Hon the Court of Directors^ it io 
ed, where the offices may be united hereby notified that all persons who wero 
a the first vacancy. shipwrecked in the Blendon Hall, in 1 821 , 

Mahratta Bs. 30 are permitted to receive their pay-allow^ 

‘ Cdntihgeucies «• .. .• 10* anccs from the 1st Sept, of that year, the 

— probable period at which they would 

Total 40 nave reached Bombay, if the unfortunate 

* - — accident had not ocemed. 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


{From the London Gazettes."] 

BENGAL. 

HthFoot. Lieut. C,S. Tinting, from 
17th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Woocl, who 
exchanges; dated 3d Feb. 182S>. 

59/A Foot. Ho.spital - Assistant, AV. 
iemlo, M. D., to bo Assistant-Surgeon, 
ice Thomson, promoted to 4th Light 
.Iragoons ; dated 20th Jan. 182.5. 

MADRAS. 

18M Light Dragoons. J. E. Alexander, 
3oiit., to be Cornet by purchase, vice 
[iigge,wlio retires ; dated 20th Jan. 1825. 

IW Foot. To be Captcaius Capt. J. 
L. Guay, from Ist Hoy. Vet. Bat., vice 
iiuckling, appointed to 90th Foot •, dated 
13th Jan. 18!A5. Lieut J. Sto^te, by pur- 
rliasc, vice Dobbin, who retires ; dated 
27th Jan. 1825. 

54/A Foot. Lieut. H. Wood gate to be 
Captain without purchase; dated 11th 
3an. 1825. To be Lieuts. without pur- 
chase Ensign F. Considine; dated 11th 
Jan. 1825. Second Lieut. H. Gascoyne, 
from Bifle Brigade ; dated I2th Jan. 1825. 
And Ensign J. Dalgety, from 70th Foot, 
vice Woodgate; dated 13th Jan. 1825. 
Gent. Cadet, G. Man, fixiiu Royal Mili- 
tary College, to be Ensign, vice Consi- 
diue ; xlated 13th Jan. 1825. Ensign W. 
Fothergill, from Wth Foot, to be Lieut, 
without purchase vice Campbell, ap- 
^unted tp 31st mt; dated 25th Jan. 
1825. 

89/A Foot. Second Lieut, the Hon. 
C. D. BlayBey,from Rifle Brigade, to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Bell, promoted; 
dated 27th Jan. 1825. To be Lieut.s. with- 
out purchase Lieuf. W. H. Phibbs, 
from 2d Roy. Vet. Bat., vice Keith, ap- 
^inted to M Foot ; dated 25th Jan. 185&. 
Kiisign J. Thopaas, from 80th Foot, vice 
Harding, appointira to 31st Foot; dated 
^tU Jan. 

BOMBAY. 

Foot,: Ensign C. G. Stokes, from 
JJth toot, to be Lieut, without purchase, 
J^Y^ng, appointed to 65th Foot ; dated 
«th Jan. 1825. S. Befdmore, Gent., to 
oe Ensign without purchase) nee Knox, 
gJ®oted in 2d Foot; dated 26th Jan. 


47/A Foot. Capt. J. Pennycuick, 
half-pay 78th Foot, to be Capt., vIto 
J. Pasty, who exenauges; dated 13th 
Jan. i&25. Lieut. W. Ashe, from 65th 
Foot, to be Lieut., vice Snow, who ex- 
changes: dated 21st Jaii. 18‘25. 

67/A Foot. To lie Lieutenants En- 
sign W. M. P. Swecdland, without pur- 
ciiase, vice Muiiro ; dated 27th Jan. 1825. 
Lieut. J. M. Wood, from 14th Foot, vice 
Tlnling, who exchanges; dated 3d Feb. 
1825. 

CEYLON. 

A5thFoot. F. Pigott Gent' to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Hodgson pro- 
moted in 83rd Foot, dated 3d Februaiy 
1825. 

sad Foot. Ensign J. S. Hodgson, from 
45th Foot, to be Lieut, without purch^e, 
vice O'Brien deceased, dated 3d. Feb. 
1825. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

56/A Foot. I. P. Hind, Gent, to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Leighton 
promoted in 2d rout, dated 25th January 
1825. 

CAPE. 

6/ A. Foot. Lieut. ’’J’. Walsh from half- 
pay, 3d. Dragoon Guards, to be Lieut, 
without purcliase, dated 19th Decem- 
ber 1824. 

49/A Foot. T. Sparks, Gent, to be En- 
sign without purciiase, vice Stokes pro- 
moted in 20th Foot, dated 25th January 
1825. 

MEMORANDUM. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
prove of Ensigns of the Royal Staff Oorpa 
Ming in future Commissioned as Second 
Lieutenants. 

ARMY IN INDIA. 

By the last retum.s which liave been 
• receiv^ from the different Becruitiog 
Parties in Ireland, it appeal's tbaf 
men have been enlisted for the British 
Regiments now seiving in India. 

Detachments belonging to Hie 4th (the 
Queen's Own) Light Dragoons, and to 
the 2d, 6th, 8th, J3th, 24th, 27 tn, .Wth, 
31st, 41st, 43d, 44tli, 46th, 46th, 47th, 
64th, 67th, 69th, and 89th Regiments of 
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Foot, and to the Hast India Company’s 
Artillery and Infantry, embarked on the 
26th ult. under the commaud of Staff 
Serjeant Brady, at Dublin, for Bristol, 
on route to the depots of their respective 
Corps. 

Detachments bclongini; to the 2d, 5tb, 
13th, lRth,3l8t,44th, 47th, 67th. 83d, 
85th, 8‘Jth, y4th, and l)7th RcKitnents of 
Foot, and Ut the Uoyal African Corps, 
the East India Company's Artillery aiul 
Infantry, embarked on the 28th ult. un- 
der the command of Serjeant Chaiitiy, 
at Cork, for Bristol, on route to the de- 
pots of their resj>ective Hegiments. 

Detaclunents oelonging to the follow- 
ing Regiments of Infantry, vi/. -.—The 
2d, 8th, 13th, 20th, 21st, 27th, .30th, 
31st, ;i4th, 37th, .38th, 41st, 43d, 44tli, 
4.5th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 51th, 67th, OOth, 
SDth, 98lh, and the Royal Staff Corps, 
embarked on the 25th ult. under the 
command of Staff Serjeant ()‘Doheity, 
at Dublin, for Bri.stul, on route to the 
Depots of their respective Regiments. 
The 67th (South Hainjtshire) Regiment 
of Foot. IS to return from India, to 
Englann. 

A Detachment of men, belonging to 
British Regiments in India, proceeded 
from Albany Barracks, on the 7th ult. 
to Chatham, for the i)urpose of embark- 
ing on board the llerefordshirc East 
1 ndiaman , for M adi as. The 2d ( Queen's 
Royal) Regiment of Foot has embarked 
on board tlic Kellie Castle and liiglis, 
Indiamcn, for India.— The 3lst (Hunt- 
ingdonshire] Regiment of Infantry, em- 
barked on the 6th ult, on board the Kent 
I ndiaman, and another vessel, for India. 


[From the India Gazettes.} 
BENGAL. 

MILITARV APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quorfer^.— July 22d, Lieutenant 
Hawkins, 44th Regt. to be Aid*de-Caiup 
to Brig.-Gen. Morrison. 

PROMOTIONS.' 

Hend^QtiarterSf CaU-utta, flept.2A.-^ 
1st. Regt. Foot, Lieut. M. Rafter, from 
half- pay 84th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
W‘Couchy appointed to 84th Foot, 26th 
March 1824.— Ensign A. Graham to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice lilMleath who 
retires, 4tn March 1824.— J. B. Kerr, 
Gent, to he Ensign by purchase, vioi 
Graham, 4th March 1824. 

1.1/A Foot. Lieut P. Bain from half- 
pay 38th F»)ot, to be Lieut, vice Camp- 
oell appointed to 9‘Jth Foot, 25th March 
1824. 

20/A Foot. Lieut. J. Ovens, from half- 
]>ay 27th Foot, and Lieut. W. F. War- 
ren, from halfpay 30th Foot, to be 
Lieuts. vice Darrocn and Armstrong, 25th 
March, 1824. 

30/A Foot. Lient. S. Tresider, from 
lialf-pay 60th Foot, to be Lieut, vice 
Hainus ai»pointed to25thFoot, 4th March 
1824. 

EXCHANGES. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 2d.-* 
4th IJght. Dragoons, Capt. T. D. Bur- 
rowes, from 8th Light Dragoons, to be 
Capt. vice Butt who exchanges, 26th Feb- 
ruary 1824. 

D/. Fool. Capt. T. J. Harvey, from 
half-pay 5(lth Foot, to be Capt. vice J. 
(f . Couell who excluingcs, 19th February 
1824. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL 

i?ir/Aj.— Aug. 1. At Calcutta, the wife 
of Capt. S. Cme, commanding the brig 
Caroline, of a son. 3. Mrs. G. Scott, of 
» daughter. 6. At Gliaze}K)ov, the lady 
of H. Smith, Esq. Civil Service, of a sou. 
9. Mrs. C. C. Arratooii, of a son. 10. At 
Delhi, the lady of Capt. G. R. Pemberton, 
56th N. L, of a daughter. 11. At Gyali, 
Behar, the lady of H. P. Russell, Esq. 
Civil Service, of a son. 13. At Dacca, the 
lady of J. Mackay, Esq. of a son. 14. At 
Patna, the lady of R. M.Tilghman, Esq. 
Secretary to Board of Revenue, in Cen- 
tral Provinces, of a daughter ; at Hameer- 
pore, ill Bundlecuud, the lady of Lieut, 
W. Bigiicll, (vld Regt. of a daughter ; at 
Dum-Dum, Mrs. Paine, wife of Mr. H. 
Paine, Inspector of Provisions, of a son. 
16. Mrs. R. Hollow of a daughter. 17. At 
Dacca, the lady of Brev. Capt. A. Dickson , 
adi. Dacca Prov. Bat., of a son. 18. The 
lady of J, F. Sandys, Esq., of a daughter. 


19. Mrs. C. Scott, of a daughter; the 
wife of Mr. E. Lcggart, of a son. 27. At 
Burdwan, the lady of Lieut. T. Betts, his 
Highness the Nizam's service, of a 
daughter. 

Aug. 2. At the Cfithedral, 
W. Moore, Esq., to Mi-^s J . Adams. Mr. 
J. H. Burn, to Miss Dorothy Pereira. At 
Muttra, Lieut. E. M. Blair, .5th Cavalry, 
to Miss S. Kennedy, second daughters 
Major Kennedy, commanding that Regi- 
ment. 4. At Cuttack , Mr. E. Cooper, to 
Miss J. Cooper. 9. At Futtyghur, Major 
W. Dunlop, 52d Rest., to Miss Morton, 
only daughter of T. Morton, Esq., of 
Pangbourii, Berkshire. 13. At St.John s 
Cathedral, J.M.DcVerinne, K.sq., eldest 
son of the late C. J.De Verinne, E.sq-, to 
Ann Fi-ances, only daughter of the late 
Capt. W. H. WaUis, 24th Light Drwoons, 
and latterly of Poosa. 16. At Daccai 
Lieut. P. Craigle, 38th Regt* to Mrs. 
Gilbert, second daughter of the late S* 



Oliver, Esq., of Castle Oliver, county of 
Limerick. 19. At Patna,' C. W. Sinrth, 
Esq., Judge and Magistrate of Ghaze- 
]K)re, to Anne Jessie Mackenzie, fourth 
daughter of the late D. Mackenzie, Esq., 
of Hartfield, Iloss Shire. ifO. At the 
Cathedral, Lieut. I;. Hol).son, in the ser- 
vice of his Highness the Rajah of Nag- 
pore, to Mrs. S. Thompson. 

Aug. 1. At Allypore, Mr. C. 
S. Pai'rock. 2. At Benares, Leonora Em- 
ma, eldest daughter of C. D. Russell, 
Esq,, aged 4 years. X At Barrack pore, 
Miss E. Iniies, eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Com. Inms, aged 17 years (not Mr. 
H. lunes, as stated in our last.) At i)ia- 
mond Harbour, Mr. E. Steel. 4. At 
Calcutta, Miss H. M‘ Kenny. 19. Mrs. 
K. Ue Cruz.— Sept. Major J. Canning, 
late Aide-dc-Camp and luditical agent to 
tlie Right Honourable the Governor- 
General. 

MADRAS. 

liirthif.—Awg. I'C At Berhampore, the 
lady of J. T. Anstly, Esq., C. S. of a son. 
15. At Triehoiiopoly, the lady of Lieut. 
Suter, roy. reg , of a son . 16’* At .Vreot, 
tlic lady of Lieut. Naj lor, 89th Reg., of 
a daughter. 22. At-‘Secnndrabad, the 
lady of Capt. Cti.>p, of a son. 2,1. .M 
Bangalore, the lady of Capt. J Wilson, 
of a daughter. Sent. 8. At Arungahad, 
the lady of Capt. F. Patterson, Armiga- 
had Division, of a son. 10. At Wperv, 
the lady of Capt. F. J. W. Clevelaiul, 
38th Reg., N. I., of a sou. 17. At Bel- 
lary, the lady of Capt. B. M‘ Master, of a 
son. 18. 'I’lie lady of C. II. Clay, Esq., 
of a son. 20. At Vei)erv, Mi s. .Sherman, 
of a son. 2,1. At Royapoorani, Mrs. 
JI. Leipenstein, of a son. 21. 'llic lady 
of F, A. Robson, Esq., of a son. 

il/rtrriam.— Sept. .5. ;\t .Mangalore, 
Mr. J. S. Vieyra lo Miss R. de Ro/.uio. 
18. At M idras, Mr. J. P. Saalfelt to 
Miss M. Solomon ; Lieut. F. Senior, 
AMh Reg., to Mary Ann, thiid daughter 
of Mr. J. S. Therinan. 21. At Madius, 
Rev. J. Hallewell, M. A., lo Mary, 
daughter of W. Thompson, Esq.. M D., 
Wexford , Ireland. 27. At Madras Ca)»t. 
t. H. Campbell, Bengal Aitillery, to 
M»s.s A. Murray, second daughter of 
the hon. L. G. K. Murray, Collector of 
Madias. 

Deaths.— Sc\)t. 7. At Purse waulk, Mr. 
J.^Walden. 9, At Cuddalore, G. P. Ja- 
mieson. Esq, 12. Miss E. IJ. Luxa, 
twughter of Mr. J. Imxa; Ensign F. 
Hirtzel, 44th Reg., N. L, at Negapaiam ; 
^apt. W. Hardy, late commanding the 
Escort of the Residency at Tanjore. 
14. At Guntoor, Lieut. T.'Roberts, com- 
manding that station, 15. Mr. H, Ba- 
wn> Deputy Assistant Ca)mniissary. 

At the Presidency, T. De Fries, Esq. 
o-V relict of. H. Sewell, Esq. 

D M •^*’®’^^try Plain, CaptiUn A. K. 
rattullo, commanding the Governor’s 


Body Guard. 26. At Chiiidatrepat, M, 
Wilkinson. 

PENANG. 

July 26. The lady of Capt. H. 
Burney, of a son. 28. Mrs. Porter, of 
a son. 

June2.'l. Mrs. P. ^1. Gachen. 
July, 28. Capt. W. Scully, C. S. 

CEYLON. 

liirths.—Awff. 5. At Colomba, the lady 
of J. P. Foenamler, Esq., Sitting Magis- 
trate of Calpcnliyn, of a daughter. 6. The 
lady of Capt. Hilton, Ceylon dragoons, 
of a daughter. 28. At Rockhouse, Lady 
Gilfard, of a daughter. 

Deaths. — .May 7, Mrs. M. Brechmau, 
widow of the late J.,H. Bix-climan, Esq. 
July .11. AtCoioiubd, Mis. Anna Wein- 
man, aged 2.5, only daughter of the late 
Quart.-ina‘.t. T. Blake, H.M. 19th foot, 
after having been delivered of three male 
still-born children, one on the 28th, and 
the other two on the 31st July. Aug. 4 . 
At Colonilio, F. O’Brien, 83d regt. 
assistant engineer. 1.5. At Hambantotte, 
the hon. and ven. 'F. J. Twistleton, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Colombo. 20. At. Co- 
lombo, M. J. Smyth, K.s(|., late of Cey- 
lon eiiil service. 21. At Colombo, S. W. 
Holdernessc, aged 32. 27. At Colombo, 
Mr. J. Litson, master of the .«hip Thames. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Birth —Jam 21. At Pentonville, the 
lady of Captain George BeacJi, of a 
daughter. 

^^arr^a^f‘s.~ Jan. 1 7. At Exeter, H. Pass • 
more, Esq. of Calcutta, to Emily M‘Leod, 
third daughter of the late J. Hollo, Esq. 
M. D. Surgeon-General and Inspector 
of the Ordnance Hospital, M’oolwich, 
At Edinlmrgh, E. B. Glass^ Esq. E. I. C. 
civil service^ to Catherine, seeoiid (laugh- 
ter of J. C .Scott, Esq. of .'^inton. Feb. 8. 
At Twic'«eii-Iune, 11. Jeffery, Esq. to 
Mary Eleanor, widow of the late W. 
Simpson, Esq. of Madias. 12. At 
ham, J. 'r. Hodgson, Esq., of Calcutta, 
to Mi.s.s Marshall, grand -daiigbtcr of C, 
Frisby, E-sq. of .Stratford Green. At 
St. Paiieras Chnreh, John Heniy, yoiing- 
e.st .son of the late Capt. H. H. Toniano, 
of the hon. E. f. C. corps of Engineers, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late J, 
Jones, Esq, 1.5. At St. MartiM'.s in the 
Fields, Lieut. W. G. T. fitwis of the hon. 
E. 1. C. S. to Caroline, second daughter 
of Mr. Hume, of Long Acre. 

Deaths. — Jan. 29. At his house, Corn- 
wall-terrace, Regent’s-park, K. Macken- 
zie, Esq.* at Kensington, Amelia, widow 
of Capt. J. Warhurton, 17th .Madra-s N .1. 
and daughter of C. Brown, Esq. Feb. 4. 
At Hastings. .Major J. .Sharp, of Kincar- 
rathic, Perthshire, and late of the Bengal 
Establishment ; at Cheltenham, 5frs. 
Haldane, relict of the late J. Haldane, 
Esq., of Calaitta, aged .58 1.3. At Hea- 

villtrce, Capt. J. Davie, R. N., after a 
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long illness, which commenced on the 
St. Helena station, where he commanded 
H.M.S. Conmieror. 

CflfSMtf //y.— For some time past the town 
ofOiavesend ha.s been kept in the utmost 
state of anxiety, in conse(^ucnce of the 
untimely deatli of Mr. William Bignell, 
the mate of the Hythe East indiamaii ; 
and the extraordinary circumstances 
with which it is attended, are the prin- 
cipal subjects of conversation amongst 
the townspeople. On the Hth Jan. Mr. 
Bignell and one of his brother officers 
went on board one of the Hononrable 
Company's ships lying olF Gravesend, 
and a short distance a-head of the Hythe, 
to spend the evening with the Captain 
and tlie other oflicei s. They were rowed 
on board by jsne of the Gravesend water- 
men, who was desired to wait with his 
boat alongside, to convey them to the 
Hvthe. About ten o’cluch at night, Mr. 
Bignell and his brother officer got into 
the boat, and the waterman pioceedcd 
with them back to tiie vessel ; the other 
officer got on deck first, leaving the un- 
fortnnate Mr. Bignell to settle with the 
waterman, who demanded six shillings 
for his trouble. Mr. Bignell refused to pay 
auch an exorbitant demand, and called 
to the other officer, who stood looking 
over the gunwale, saying the waterman 
wanted to charge him six shillings. I'he 
other said, “ Curse him ! he is like all 
the other Gravesenders give him two.” 
Mr. B. presented him the money, which 
was rejected by the waterman, who told 
him he was no gentleman for offering 
such a trifle. This roused Mr, B.’s 
indignation, and he made a blow at the 
sculter, who missed it by stepping aside, 
and the unfortunate young gentleman 
fell overboard, and sunk to ri.se no more. 
The drags were instantly procured, and 


persons employed thernselm the whole 
of that night, ^atid for days after, in 
endeavouring to find the bodv } hut up to 
Monday last all their exertions proved 
iueffectual ; and it being known that a 
large whirlpool is near where the me- 
lancholy occurrence took place, it 
feared ‘his body has sunk to the bottom. 
The unfortunate young man had in his 
pockets at the timb a valuable mnskal 
snutf-box, about thirty sovereigns, and 
a silver hunting-watch. 

iShK'iWtf.— An inquest was held, emly 
in the month,at the To wnliall, Gi-avesencl, 
on the body of John Birowne, Esq., aged 
2(), the second -officer on board the East 
India Company's ship Waterloo. It ap 
peared that about five years since tne 
deceased formed an intimacy with a 
young lady ; but his friends, who were 
not on friendly terms with her, were 
desirous that the cnniiexion should be 
terminated. On Sunday the 23d Jaii. 
he brought this lady and her sister from 
Ijondon, and on the road from thence to 
Northflect he fired a pistol through the 
chaise- window ; Imt the ladies, who 
were in the greatest alarm, were ap- 
peased by his assurances that no barm 
was intended. The ladies remained at 
Northflect on Suudajy night, and on 
Monday they took their leave of the de- 
ceased, and returned to London. The 
deceased jumped into a boat, and desired 
to be rowed to Gravesend, wdierc his 
vessel was at anchor. The boat had 
reached tlie vessel, when the deceased 
stood up and fired a pistol at his head: 
the ball lodged in the brain, ami he fell 
dead. The deceased attempted his life 
Uvice before once by shooting himself, 
and the other by taking a quantity of 
laudauuin.-— Verdict, insanity. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. 

The season for ships leaving Bengal is extremely unravourable from May to 
October, in consequence of the S.W. mohsoon blowing up the bay. There have 
been therefore few arrivals from Calcutta of late ; but in another month, ships 
sailing after October may be expected in greater numbers and more frequently. 

The following are Extracts of Commercial Letters from Calcutta, dated thp 
JOtb of September, received viA Madras, by the ship Clyde, Captain Driver, the 
latest ship from Indiu ; 

Indigo.— No quotations — a few musters of new Indigo had appeared in CaU 
cutta, but no sales had been efi’eeted. The quality is said to be in g^eral supe- 
rior, and the proportion of good Indigo anutually large. Of the quantity we 
have heard many estimates : we do not think the crop has failed so much as 
reported, and iu^cline to the large number of maunds stated, viz,' 90,000, al- 
though we have seen reports which speak of 75 to 80, 0(^ mavndsi 

Cotton.— Nothing doing in thisarticlc except Mrifilng sales for country con 
sumption the ardour for shipmfils to Chiua has materially abated. 

Safflower. — L ittle pr no good flower procurable, and altogether scarce. 

Saltpetre.— 1st quality, 51. to 51. 4s. 2d quality, 4L 4s. to 41. 12s. 3d qua- 
Ito, 21. 12s. to4l. 1 V. 

rasioaTs TO JUmdon.— Dead Weight, 51. perToa. UeasuteiiieM, . 
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Metals.— The market is completely glutted with Tutenague and Spelter. The 
dcciininff, owing to^he heavy quantities on hand. 

Tutenague, 171. Ss. to 171- 12s. Spelter, 161. 10s. to 161, 12s. 
Block Tin is looking up, and rather inquired after. 


KTo; Nails, sizes, rs. 18 to r8.i , n ,a * 

^Lead, Pig, stamped, rs.9 12aB. to rs.lO; ditto unstamped, rs.Q lOas. to 

QuTcksilver, from rs.2 Has. to rs.3 in much demand; 

Steel, from rs.ld las. to rs.l6 8as. 

lOas.; HoUaads, rs.l 4as. to r..l 

CoPPER—Dull, little inquired after till within the last week, when some few 
sales have been effected at our last quotations. 

Bottles.— The market unstocked with, and will probably be down to the 

^^The^remittable loan is at 36 Rs. 8 as.: the Exchange at Is. lO^d. to Is. lid, 
Dcr rupee : some bins have been given at Is. lljd. to 28., and the general expec- 
tSouis, that the rate must still rise soon to 2 h. 2d. or 2s. 3d., as money is get- 
ting much scarcer in^the market just now ; and the Natives know well hoW to 
iiiEmage when a loan is contemplated. 


IMDXAN aCOUMTISB. 


Calcutta, Sf.pt. 9, 1024, 
Hates of Premium, 


Reiiiittablo I^oau 

Now reiulttable * 

Bank Shares 


Rs. As. 
36 8 
2 7 
50 0 


^ Bank of lieiigal Rates, 

Discount oil Goveruraeut Bills 

Do, oil Private Bills • • • 

Interest on Loans on Deposit, open datt 

Do. 2 Mouths certain 


Per Cent. 

.,..4 4 
....5 6 
....4 8 
..,.4 0 


Rates of Exchange, 

On Loudon, 6 f * oo^si^a nipeetpt?\o8 Madi’W rupSp. 




arrivals in ENGLAND' FUOM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date, Pwt <if ‘ Arrival, Skip’s Name, 

Feb. ft Off Dover . . John Dairy 

Feb. 6 Downs 
Feb. 10 Downs •• 

Feb. 17 Downs ...Clyde 


Cmmandtr, 

, . Roche 
. , Strong 
.. Muhmpgs 
, . Driver 


if Departure. Date. 

, Bombay •• ^ 

” Se ..Nov. >17 
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ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship*8 Name. 

Commander. Fort of Dehart, 

Aug. 26 

Calcutta 

Heudcrsoii 

MTalliini 

. . Liverpool 

Sept. 

Madras 

Rencoolen 

Kirkwood 

. . Liverpool 

Sept. *21 

Madras 

Cornwall 

Runyon 

. . London 

Sept. 28 

Madras 

Kxmouth 

O'.ven 

. . London 

Sept. 30 

Madras 

Pyramus 

Timamlra 

Brodie 

. l^indon 

Oct. '25 

Mauritius 

Wray 

. . London 

Noy. 29 

Cape 

Phoenix 

Dixon 

. .. London 

Occ. 2 

Cape 

Nereid 

Royes 

Garrick 

' .. London 

Dec. 6 

Cafie 

Hero of Malowu 

. . London 

Dec. 6 

Cape 

Kirs well 

Armstrong 

. . London 

Jan. If) 

M.adeira 

Palmyra 

Lamb ^ 

. . Falinoutli 

Jail. 17 

Madeira 

H. M. S. Athol . . 


Portsmouth 

Jan. 18 

Madeira 

Elizabeth 

(’ollins 

. . Portsmouth 

Jan. 18 

Madeira 

Isabella 

Wallace 

. . Downs 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Date . , 

Port of Depai t. 

Ship's Name, 

Cumnianiter, 

Destination. 

Pcb. 6 

Deal 

Amity 

John.sou 

. . RomKiy 

Feb. 8 

Deal 

Pero 

Rutter 

.. Mauritius & Ce\loii 

Feb. 9 

Deal 

Kellie Castle 

Adams 

. . Rombay and Clliiia 

Feb. 12 

Deal 

Hurdon 

Pearson 

... fit. Helena 

Feb. l.S 

Cowes 

Hosetla 

Evans 

.. Singaiiore 

Feb. 13 

Cowes 

Royal George . . 

Kllerby 

. . Bombay 

Feb. 13 


Waterloo 

Alsager 

. . Bengal and China 

Feb. 13 

Cowes 

Rrittatiiiia 

Hawkins’ 

. . Ca|)e 

Feb. 14 

Liverpool 

NewJer.sey 

Whittal 

.. China 

Feb. 15 

Portsmouth .. 

Sarah 

Millie 

.. Cape 

Feb. 18 

Yarm. Road.s , , 

Rojal George 

I'imms 

. . Bengal aud China 

Feb. 18 

I’ortsmouth .. 

luglis 

Seile 

.. Bombay and China 

Feb. 18 

}\irtsiuuulli . . 

H..M.S. Uoadieia, , 

— 

MudiusandBuinbuy 

Feb. 18 

Deal 

Giimoi'C 

I.aws 

.. Bengal 

Feb. 18 

Deal 

Alaria 

Mo Halt 

.. Rat avia & Singapore 

Feb. 18 

Deal 

’Malvina 

Phil Tills 

. , Cape 

Feb, 18 

Deal 

Mary 

S.ieele 

. , Ratavia & Singapore 
.. Ratavia & Singapore 

Feb. 18 

Deal 

Guardian 

SiiMierland 

Feb. 18 

Deal 

Rciigal 

Norman 

.. Bengal 

Feb. 19 

Deal 

Kent 

Cobb 

. . Beng.al and China 

Feb. 19 

Deal 

Romeo 

Ross 

. . (^qpe and Bengal 

Feb. 21 

Portsmouth . . 

Geiierstl Palmer . . 

'I'ruseott 

. . Madras 

Feb. 21 

Cleal 

Mary 

Hutton 

Cape 

. ; Madras ami Bengal 

Feb. 22 

IY)rtsmouth . . 

COrouiandcl 

Roves 

Feb. 22 

Cowes 

Fai<|uliar.soii 

Cruriksliank, . Hombav and Cliuia 

Feb. 22 

Port^imouth . . 

Scalel)y Ca.stle . . 

Newall 

, . Rnigal and China 

Feb. 22 

(’owes ' . . 

Owen Glemlower 

Chiistlan 

, . Cape aud Mauritius 

Feb, 22 

Portsmouth . . 

H.iM.S. Sumarang 

SHIP.S SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Cape 

Date. 

Lat. aud T.ong. 

sJiip's Numr. 

Commnnd( r. 

From n hencr. Where bound- 

Jan. 12 

On the Kouator 

Ogle Castle 

Weytitou 

. London . Bombay 

— — - Lat. 4 N., Long 10 W. Dorothy 

. Garnuck 

.. Liverpool Mddras 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS, &C. 

j PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. jjght Drngnons; Cnpt Abdy, H. C, S.,Mm. 

By thf ArffAwsn— From thf (’Rpe : Mr. H. B. und two MastciH Abtly ; Capt. Morgan, H.O. S.; 

Everest, II. M. 6th Rrgt. ; J. Pike, aiul II. PnJ- t'apt. Webb; Lieut. Norman, H. M.fttth Rejjt-. 

len, 1st and 2d Ollicors of the late Ship Mary, Mrs. Normnn ; Rhist Yonni;, ilm. Hardv, two 

Capt. Ardlic. Misses Burton, Rev. Mr. ^rbcs. Master I'orbes, 

By th<tAati/o/>e— From the Cape: TI Combe, Miss Tiaxellcraiid lour servants from Madras. 

Esq.late Judjjc at the Manrilinv; Mr, P. Gur- By the Creewoffe— From Bengal: Mr. C. 
not, Mrs. 0]lv<;r,' and Airs. Bi^ck. Melverie. , 

By the, .Clyde— Frt>ra IleiKal and Madras ; By the Lard •Haaaer^ord— From Bencal : 
Capt. Bnurdiew, H. C. S , AIr<. Bunrdlcw, Mr. ' Min. J. Palmer, Mm. Conrov, Mast. W. Kenn 
and Mrs.’ Bryce, Mrs. Gabb,'t\vo rhiltren and two Mastem Conroy, H. /.Palmer, Esq.: A. 
five BeiSmtlts from Bengal ; Lieut. Col.Bteuart, . Rcid, Esq. H.^. S. ; Mr. Eagane} Mr. 

H. M. 46th Regt. ; Mast Stewart, Dr. Forster, D. Etcitigoyen, ao^ Mr. Bellas. 



DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


TRIM DAY. 

On Friday the 25th iiist. a Court of 
Directors was held at the East India 
House, by adjAurnmcnt, for the pur- 
jio^e of continuing the“ Consideration 
of the Hyderabad Papers now before 
the Proprietors, as far ns tliey respect 
the conduct of tbe most noble the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, late Governor-Geiie- 
ral of India.” 

At 12 o’clock, the Court having as- 
sembled, the minutes of the last Meet- 
ing were read from the chair, together 
with the motion and ameiulnient before 
the Court. (For which see the proceed- 
ings of the 11th inst.) 

General Sir .John Doyle then rose 
to address the Court, but from the very 
low tone in which he spoke, it was 
quite impossible to collect, for a long 
time, even the substance of his obser- 
vations. Great part, indeed, of what 
the bon. Baronet said, was so entirely 
inaudible, except to thoie immediately 
about him, that we could not rely upon 
reporting even the effect of it with ac- 
curacy. 

Before he resumed the argument 
which he had left unfinished at the 
last Meeting, he had to return thanks 
fop the hearing and attention with 
which, oil that day, he had been ho- 
noured. * As he appeared before the 
Meeting in the character of a personal 
friend to the Marquis of Hastings, 
I'erhaps he should deserve less merit 
for what he might say or do than many 
gentlemen who were present. He ap- 
peared as the personal friend of Lonl 
Hastings, but there were those there 
who appeared only as the friends of 
justice and of truth, —coming forward 
from pure disinterested feeling, to de- 
fend a nobleman from ealuuiny, who 
had been among the most faithful, 
most zealous,^ and most efficient ser- 
vants of the Com|)any. Standing, how- 
ever, before the Meeting as a mere in- 
dividual Proprietor of East India Stock 
—although he deeply regretted, in 
common with many others, the discus- 
Riou ill which it was engaged,— a dis- 
cussion which could do the Company 
no good, and might be the production 
of infinite mischief — still, standing 
where he did, he desired to ask the 
non. Chairman whether the amend-, 
ment which, had jnst lyco read, was 
to be takeiras moved hy him under 
the order of the Couit of Directors, or 


on his own account, simply as a Pro- 
prietor of East India Stock* 

The Chairman.— I have to apologize 
for not having made myself fully uu- 
derstood by the hon. Baronet, and per- 
haps by others, upon this point, 
when I first moved the amendment. 
I beg now to say, that the amendment 
is moved hy me sinqily in the charac- 
ter of an East India Proprietor. But I 
ouglit to add, that every reason leads me 
to believe that that* same amendment 
would have been the motion of the 
('ourt of Directors, if time could have 
been afforded them for coming to a de- 
cision. A proposal, that no objection 
should be made to the motion of the 
hoii. Baronet, was, in fact, submitted 
to the Court; and, from the state of 
the numbers as they apiieared upon 
that question, 1 am convinced that, 
had time been afforded, this amend- 
ment vvould have been the act and 
deed of the I^ireetion. 

Sir John Doyi.e a|)ologized for not 
having understood the statement from 
the Chair in the first instance. Tbe 
opposition, then, was now directed, 
not to the motion of the Directors, but 
to the view of the hon. Chairman. The 
boll. Baronet then proceeded to notice 
the two loans — the sixty-lac loan, and 
the loan of Aurungubad; and con- 
tended that the pre-sing necessities of 
the Nizam had justified the permission 
• of both these truusactions. Mr. Stuart's 
minute, as to Sir. W. Rumbold's re- 
fusal to gi\e up the accounts of the 
bouse, on the ground that the firm was 
not at liberty to publish the affairs of 
its conUituents : this minute might 
h.ive been justified at the time it was 
written; but it ought to be recollected, 
that, subsequent to that period, tbe 
other partners had transmitted the 
whole of their accounts. As to tbe 
sixty-lac loan, he would say but few 
words upon that; all parties hail 
agreed upon its expediency. Upon the 
other point, the loan of Aurangabad, 
he would simply quote the opinion of 
Mr. Adam — first, because that Gentle- 
man was known to be in opposition to 
I-ord Hastings ; and secondly, because 
he believed him incapable of making 
any statement which_ was not trUiC. 

' Mr. Adam distinctly said that he knew 
of no other loan which the Ni^m 
could obtain upon equally economical 
terms; that, upon the whole, it ap. 
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E earod to be the most favourable for 
is Highness that could be suggested ; 
and, as such, was a proper object for 
the sanction of the BritisnGoverntiieut. 
Again, as to the loan of 61 lacs, Mr. 
Aram’s words were, as distinctly, that 
he confessed he did not feel entitled to 
<deprive the Nis&am of it, unless he 
•could furnish him with h better. So 
still further, in Mr. Adam’s letter to 
Mr. Swiiitoii, 18th of February 1821, 
With respect to the benefit arising to 
the Nixam’s Governnient from the 
loan, I never doubted it.” But the 
statements of Mr. Metcalfe were of 
considerable importance at present, 
because by them the public mind had 
been a good deal prejudiced and im- 
pressed ; and the fact was, that in 
these statements, there was not one 
word which could be relicil on. It 
would be dishonest to make a charge 
of this kind and not sustain it; he 
(Sir John Doyle) meant to sustain it 
with chapter and verse. He would 
not follow Mr. Metcalle's example, 
and raise his own argument by lower- 
ing the characters of other people ; he 
would show Mr. Melculfe’sown cha- 
racter by his own conduct, and in no 
way idse, And it would be no answer 
to this charge for (ientlemeu to come 
forward ami say that they knew Mr. 
Metcalfe — (he begged panlon) — Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, to he the most 
hoiiouralde man in all the world. 
He might be so — perhaps he was ^o — 
but there were passions to which the 
human heart was subject — passions 
like envy, hatred, and uncbaritable- 
ness, which deadened a man’s honour 
and the feelings of his heart some- 
times. And he would show such 
a catalogue of these feelings in 
the heart of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
as, perhaps, had never appeared in any 
human heart before. 'I his house of 
Palmer and Co. which Sir Charles Met- 
calfe was striking at, with a view to 
reach and distress a higher power ; for 
the cast seemed levelled at their firm ; 
but the hope was by ricochet to reacli 
the heart of the Marquis of Hastings. 
Why, Sir Charles Metcalfe himself had 
•declared that, by these loans which he 
so much objected to, the Government 
of the Nizam had been effectually 
served. In the letter, page 491, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe spoke in these words : 
— Thfc government was undoubtedly 
relieved from much pecuniary embar- 
rassment by the loan, and was enabled. 
to pay off large arrears, which bad 
accumulated iu several branches of 
ospeadtlure} but I have been disap- 


pointed in finding the relief was not 
so much of a permanent nature as J 
had expected, and tliat the loan was 
not appropriated to the permanent re- 
duction of expense to such an extent as 
1 had supposed.” Why, what did this 
mean? — Permanent relief! Why all 
this discussion arose out of Sir Clearies 
Metcalfe’s charge, that the whole loan 
ha<l been fictitious ; that not a rupee 
had been advanced. No money-— iioiw 
at all. First, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
said there was usury in the transaction; 
next, that the whole was a total loss. 
He did not arraign the Court ofDirec- 
•tors for having attended to these state- 
ments of Sir Charle.s Metcalfe’s ; he did 
not even complain of them as dupes. 
In fact, the Marquis of Hastings had 
been the du))eof Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
statements, for a time, as much as the 
Director.s were ; so far taken iu by thetu 
as to write .a severe letter — not to call 
it an unjust one, in consccjneiice, to 
Messrs. Palmer and (^o. For the charge 
of favouritism, let it he asked plainly. 
What favouritisiu had the Marquis of 
Hastings shown, which had been in- 
jurious to any private individual, or 
hurtful to the public interest? The 
charge of favour was to be proved by 
two or three letters fixmi thc^ Marquis 
of Hastings; and chiefiy by a letter 
•written by him toSirWilliam Rumhold, 
the gentleman who had married his 
ward. Sir William Rumbold had given 
this letter up, with what degree of 
judgment it v^as not for' him (■sir 
John Doyle) to determine; but Itc 
would read the letter to the meeting, 
praying them to listen to it as English- 
men, and without calling for special 
pleading, to furnish a meanuig for it, 
to their aid. Sir William Rumbold 
wrote to the guardian of bis wife, say- 
ing, “ I have agreatinclinatioato join 
this house of business, (Palmer and 
Co.) but would it be wise to-do so, or 
not ? The answer of Lord Hastings cur- 
tained every argument he could use iu 
the wayof dissuasion. Sir W. Rumbold 
persisted in his wish, and went on to 
give additional reasons to Lofd Has- 
tings, why the speculation would be an 
advantageous one. These reasons pm- 
educed a second letter from the Majr- 

? [uis, and of rather ^a different tone 
rora the §rst: .“<-My dear Sir Wil- 
liam, — ^The account you give me of 
Hyderabad, is certainly a favourable 
one, and does justify the inciinu- 
'lioii you express.” He theu goes on t<» 
speak of the amount of advantage 
whiclrthe firm would derive from the 
countenance of Governmeut : “ The 
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amount of advantage, which the coun- 
tenance of Governineat may bestow 
must be uncertain, as I apprehend it 
will flow principally from the opinion 
the natives would entertain of the re- 
gpect likely to be paid by their own 
Government to an establishment known 
to stand well in the favour of the Su- 
preme Autliority here ; perhaps a more 
distinct benefit may attend the firm, 
from the consequent discouragement 
of competition with you, by any other 
British partnership, to which a simi- 
larly profe.ssed sanction would not be 
granted. Dated January 4, 1815.” 
Now, what favour was there here but 
such as every man felt himself at liberty 
to aftbrd, or to accept ? Here was no- 
thing given that might not be given 
with perfect justice ; nothing, the gain 
of which was not the ordinary effect of 
connexion. Kveiy' man knew the value 
of connexion, and the advantages ac- 
customed to be derived from it. What 
was more common than to hear, “ Such 
a one has made a good match ; he has 
married the Loi’d ('haucellor’s daugh- 
ter, or the Lord Chief Justice’s neice ? ” 
And why was Sir W. Kumbold to be 
shut out from these benefits, which 
were erijoyeil by every person else ? 
But the advantage to be derived from 
Government patronage was not the 
«nly advantage which the house of 
Palmer and Co. would naturally pos- 
sess over any who might oppose them. 
Mr. W. Palmer was a native of India. He 
had been for 2.1 years an officer of the 
Nixam, and had quelled a dangerous 
mutiny among the troops at that lime, 
in consequence of which he had been 
appointed to the command of the Body 
(iuard. These would be some advan- 
tages which no stranger could pos- 
sess. The Conrt would remember how 
this letter of the Marquis of Hastings 
came before them. It was not an in- 
tercepted kttcr, but was produced 
■openly by Sir W. HumlioUl himself. 
And he (Sir J. Doyle) hoped that a 
letter so frankly and candidly written 
would not be made the ground of t.ar- 
nishing the reputation of a nobleman, 
who had served the Company so ably 
and BO successfully. For it was said 
Sir C. Metcalfe must be believed— he 
was the Resident ; to whom should a 
Government apply for information but 
to its Resident ? And why not place 
the same reliance ujmn Mr, Russell’s 
skteraent, who < held the same situa- 
tion .> With respect to Mr- Adam, be 
had a claim on his (Sir J. Doyle’s) for- 
bearance. IHc would speak of him as 
the Maniuis of Hastings had spoken 


of him — of his conduct, |with regret, 
but never with censure. Lord* Has- 
tings spoke of him as an amiable and 
an honourable man; he (the Hon. 
Baronet) would be the last to invalidate 
such testimony, and in such a cause ; 
but very amiable and able men were 
.apt to receive biasses in their minds ; 
these became prejudices and (hen 
there was no knowing where the danr- 
gcr and inconvenience would end. 
The civil servants of the Company ge- 
nerally were of high respectability; 
but they had a strong feeling of 
(It; corps : those too who were the most 
zealous of them had, of course, this 
failing, or jierfectioii, in the highest 
degree. Sir Charles Metcalfe had been 
a fellow-labourer of Mr. Adams ; lie 
■was a friend, as well as an individual of 
the same body ; nor was it very surpris- 
ing, perhaps, that in the plenitude of 
power, the latter should have been letl 
into a line of conduct which was to bp 
Iniiiented. For himself, he was glad 
that matters hud gone no farther, and 
that he was not compelled to introduce 
Sir C. Metcalfe to the Meeting a.s,the 
new Nizam. For, having usurped the 
Government, it would not have cost 
him much more to usurp the title; 
nor would it have cost his friend Mr. 
Adam a great deal to confirm it. Ami 
all this story about tlie house of 
Palmer and Co., was foreign to tlic 
real meaning of the ease ; it was a tub 
to the whale. ’J'hc parties who pro- 
moted thi'. discussion cared notblAg 
about Palmer and Co. What Uml 
been the first act of Mr. Metcalfe’s ad- 
mini'jtration ? — the throwing off the 
authority of his own (ioverninent, and 
usurping that of the place to which 
he was sent. Ami, what was more 
curious, there could be no mistake 
as to instructions; for the instruc- 
tions of Sir C. MetcaU’e’s predecessor, 
which he found on taking possession 
of bis po.st, he himself, in his pre- 
vious capacity of Secretary of State, 
had written out and forwarded* 'Tp 
these instructions, however, he paid 
no attention, but proceeded to shape 
every thing according to his views mr 
the time being. He took three or four 
young gentlemen, fresh from school, 
made proconsuls of them, and sept 
them through the country to rule and 
regulate. One of these promotions bad 
gone even beyond this, and liad bee^i 
•productive of very serious conse- 
quences. After casting his eyes rouqd 
for some time, in search of an efficient 
Minister of State, he had selec^cl 
— whom did the Meeting think .V 
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even a cornet of dragoons. It was 
true ; and the bold dragoon of the song 
must hide his diminished head^forthis 
cornet bad outgone him far. Being sent 
away, after being made into a procon- 
sul, to do the duties proper to such office, 
such as aiding magistrates, suppres- 
sing riots, arresting thieves, &c. &c. 
what did this cornet do, hut, like all 
other cornets panting to distinguish 
himself, he gallopped away, as if he 
had been in a charge, riding over 
friend and foe, and actually made a 
mistake in the place to which tie was 
sent. He went to the place he should 
not have gone to ; .seized on the inha- 
bitants, and taxed them at his conve- 
nience ; did away in a trice all the ar- 
rangements of four years which the 
preceding Minister had been get- 
ting into order; and suhbtituted such 
others as were his good pleasure in 
return. The mibtake, even as to situ- 
ation, was just as ridiculous to all but 
the parties who sutfered by it, as if a 
gentleman who had been sent from 
London on a peaceful duty into Corn- 
wall, had been found riding on a sud- 
den over the Provost and magistrates 
of Edinburgh. To come now then, to 
that part of the case which bore on 
Chutidoo L(dl : Sir Clias. Metcalfe 
himself stated that officer to be the 
only man in the Nizam’s service com- 
etent to his duty. Sir Charles gave 
is full character, page 121: “ The 
picture herein drawn of ChundM) 
Loll’s administration would make it 
appear, if it can he relied on, that he 
is a very unfit man to he entrusted 
with the government ; but I look round 
for a better in vain ; there is not an 
individual from whom I should expect 
more, or even so much. He is an able 
and indefatigable lunu of business; 
and, with all his faults, I have more 
hope of improving the country through 
Chuudoo laill, than through any other 
person. On his submission and ready 
attention I can rely, more than I could 
on the united character of any man 
who would take office for his own 
agierandizcineiir, without experience, 
wimout ability, with more av.arice and 
le^g good will than Chundoo Lull. 1 
say with more avarice, because Chuu- 
doo Loll is nut considered avaricious. 
Witli all his means and opportuuilics, 
he is not supposed to have ainasseil 
any wealth.” 5jow, certainly, this de- 
scription from Sir C. Metcalfe spoke 
volumes in favour of Chundoo Loll. 

Mr. Samuel Dixon.— It appears, 
then, that, at least, Chuudoo Loll has 
a good character. 


A Proprietor.— Sir C. Metcalfe, in 
a subsequent letter, sfieaksof this rare 
man with the greatest abhorrence. He 
describes him as rapacious, avaricious, 
unfit to interfere in the affairs of the 
country; as dangerous, ii; short, as 
plague and pestilence and famiue, 

Mr. Patitson. — It is extremely un- 
seemly and out of order ftw any Gen- 
tleman to be interrupted iu this way. 
1 hope that the Gentleman who uses 
these violent terms will name the place 
from which he quotes them. 

Sir John Dom.e was bound to say 
that he llionght such a reply upon him 
unjustifiable. There would be time 
enough to answer him after he sat 
down. But he would take the fact to 
be as the Gentlejnan who interrupted 
him affirmed it. He would take it 
that Sir C. .Metcalfe had, in an after 
letter, called thi'> same Chundoo IjuU 
a monster of iniquity ; and he agreed 
to it the rather because he believed lie 
had seen a catalogue of .‘Sir C. Metcalfe’s 
letters, every one contradicting the 
last. If Sir Charles had changed his 
mind about the merits of Chundoo 
Loll, that was no reason why any Gen- 
tleman .should Hy upon him (Sir J. 
Doyle,) like a Bengal tiger ; hut as Sir 
C. Metcalfe was so apt to alter^his opi- 
nions, the Court should hear what Mr. 
Stuart said' upon the .same subject. 
Mr. Stuart, in his minute of the 1st 
January, page 30 of the printed papers, 
expressed himself thus : 

Rajah Chundoo Loll is a man of 
great industry and aptitude in busi- 
ness. He is indefatigable iu his ap- 
plication, and directs, iu his own per- 
son, the details of every branch of the 
Goveniment. In his manners he is 
gentle and unassuming, and his dispo- 
sition i.s particularly iniul and amiable; 
hut his personal virtues constitute the 
great defect of his public character. 
He wants firmness to command re- 
spect, and energy to control the vio- 
lence and rapacity of those who act 
under his authority. Every body likes 
him, hut nobody fears him. He is in- 
debted exclusively tq our Government 
for both his elevation and his support ; 
and he is hound to us by the surest of 
all ties, — that of knowing that the 
very tenure of his office depends upon 
our ascendency. If we'w'ere to lose 
our control over the Govemmeiit, be 
would certainly lose his authority, and 
probably his life. On all occasions, of 
what magnitude soever, where we may 
require his co-operation, we inay cou- 
fidentlydepeudupon him to the utmost 
of his power. He will difect, and 
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tliorise the measure, but it must be 
eoforced by ourselves. 

Mr. Stuaut.— I beg pardon for in- 
terrupting the hoii. Baronet, but the 
|)assage which he has quoted does not 
contain ray opinion, but is an extract 
from the Report ou Military Re- 
sources. From my situation, 1 never 
knew enough of Chundoo Lull to be 
jible to judge accurately of his cha- 
racter, 

Sir John Dovlf,.— I would wish to 
ask, whether that is not to be found in 
Mr. Stuari’s minutes ? 

Mr. SruART. — ^'fhe words which the 
hon. liaronet has just quoted, are to be 
found in an extract from a report on 
the military res«)urces and jiolitical 
state of the Nizam’s dominion, ad- 
dressed to Sir T. llislop by the Agent 
at Hyderabad. 

Sir John Dovle.— I find these 
words in the minute of the hon. Leu- 
tleman,aiid I take them tube part and 
parcel of it. I know nothing of the 
Agent’s letter, to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers. I quote only from his 
minute, which contains the words 
which the hon. Gentleman 'now appears 
anxious to disclaim. 1 know, also, 
that the Resident at Hyderabad, who 
bad been acquainted with the charac- 
ter of Chundoo Loll for ten years, ami, 
therefore, must have had an iiilimate 
acquaintance with it, writes, that Raj ah 
Chundoo Loll is a man of great in- 
dustry, and aptitude in business ; that 
he is inilefatigablc in his application, 
and directs, in his own person, the de- 
tails of every branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir G. Robinson,— I rise to order, 
and really with a wisli to set the ho- 
nourable and gallant Officer right, and 
to save the time of the Court, than 
which nothing can be more desirable. 
If the honourable and gallant Officer 
will have the goodness to look at the 
papers, he will see that the paper he 
18 quoting is not a minute of Mr. 
Stuart, but an extract from a paper to 
which Mr. Stuart refers in his minute. 
He will find it at p. 29 of the printed 
papers. It is entitled, * Extract from 
a Report on the Military Resources 
jnd Political State of the Nizam’s 
Oominions, addressed, under date the 
14th June 1817, by the Resident at 
Hyderabad, to Sir T. Hislop, Bart., 
Commander in Chief in the Deccan,’ 
A he honourable and gallant officer 
will, therefore, see that he is attri- 
buting to %. Stuart, sentiments and 
opinions which that Gentleman never 
expressed, Mr. Stuart expressly gives 


them as the sentimetits and opinions of 
another person. The honourable and 
gallant Officer will find, that Mr. 
Stuart's minute precedes the paper 
from which he is now quoting. 

Sir John Doyle.— It may be as the 
hon. Director states it. 1 may have 
taken an extract from Mr. Stuart’s 
minutes, which in point of foct is an 
extract from somebody else ; but my 
error is a venial oue, since I find it in 
his minute (|uoted as his opinion. The 
character of Chundoo Lull, as it is 
disclosed by the documents 1 have read 
to you, appears in favourable colours. 
Sir C. Metcalfe, however, viewed it in 
a somewhat different light, as I have 
already shown you; so that you have 
now two characters and a half of 
Chundoo Loll, two of them decidedly 
in his favour, and half a one telling 
against him. (Hear.) Let ns, how- 
ever, look at Chundoo Lull's conduct 
as it appeal's upon his own showing. 
After the Cornet had upset all the 
arrangements which had been made, 
Chundoo Loll wrote a letter to Lieut. 
Barnett, from which 1 shall read to 
you one or more extracts. The first is 
ill the following terms ; “ What more 
need 1 write.* I am quite jiowerless. 
It rests with the Resident to decide the 
matter. 1 have not made the above 
statement for my own benefit, hut my 
sense of duty towards his highness 
the Nizam has compelled me to 
draw it up.’* He then makes this 
statement with regard to an airauge- 
iiient of Mr. Hislop’s about a revenue 
of 130,000 rupees. “ When I spoke 
ill your presence on the subject of the 
double Government, you observed, if 
any gentleman behaves ill, inform me 
of it. Although it is not my practice 
to write against geiitlcineu, 1 am com- 
pelled now to state the following cir- 
cumstances for your information. I 
find, from the representation of the 
Vakeel of the Talookdar of Feroza- 
bad, that some Havildar, having taken 
a few rupees from a village under the 
head of khural-land, Mr. Hislop laid 
hold of Sudhoo Pundit, the Naib of the 
Talook, and put him in coiifinemenf. 
Also the Vakeel of Rauna, Pundit T*-» 
lookdar, of Bhowungurh, states that 
Mr. Lye took the Wasil Bakce of that 
pergunnah under the Pundit's seal. 
Three months ago, 1 granted leases for 
five years at a jumnia reduced by the 
sum of rupees 1,30,000 per annum, to 
the ryuts of Kalburga and Chuckow- 
lee in the presence of Mr. Sotheby. 
Mr. Hislop set aside my leases, and 
granted such further reductions as he 
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pleased to think proper, giving 
leases from himself, and also allowing 
them to appropriate the crops : after 
this, what security is there for the 
payment of the public resources ? Un- 
der these circumstances, the ryots of 
Kalburga, who only want an excuse, 
held back payment of the revenue, even 
on the reducetl terms of their last en- 
gagements. When the Talookdars are 
treated in this way, and required to 
produce their accounts, it is easy to ima- 
gine what an opinion the ryots and the 
public will form of leases granted by 
me and of my authority in the country. 

1 will say no more. The Resident is 
just and supreme.” When the Prime 
Ministers of native Princes write in 
this way, and complain that their 
characters are gone, it is clear that 
their influence over the fate and cha- 
racter of men must soon follow it. 
Lord Hastings having had these letters 
of Chundoo Loll transmitted to him 
through the agency of Messrs. W. Pal- 
mer and Co., wrote back to Chundoo 
Loll, acknowledging the receipt of 
them, but disapproving of the chan- 
nel through which they w ere sent, and 
requesting that no further communi- 
cation should he made to him in that 
mode. He however adds, “ Though I 
am persuaded that you misinterpret the 
disposition of the Resident, when you 
suppose him to have any view hostile 
ttj you, the plighte<l assurance of sup- 
port which you have received from 
this Govennneut, will be impressed on 
his recollection.” I have now done 
with this [)art tif the subject,— but will 
you, Mr, Chairman, now allow your 
derk to read the vote of thanks which 
was given by this hon. Company to 
the Marquis of Hastings, of May 1822. 

•The Chairman.— D o you wish to 
Lave it read, Sir, as a part of your 
sjxieoh ? 

Sir John Uoyi.r.— I f you please. Sir, 

The Chairman. — I do not know 
which the able and gallant Officer 
means, Does he allude to the Vote of 
the Courtof Directors, or to that of the 
Court of Proprietors ? 

• Sir John Doyle. — I mean the Vote 
of the Court of Directors on the 15th 
of May 1822, and that of the Court 
of Proprietors on the 29th of the same 
month. 

The Clerk, by order of the Chairman, 
read the following resolutions ; 

** At a Court of Directors, hold on 
Wednesday the 18th of May 1822, 
Resolved unanimously, that this Court, 
highly appreciating the signal merits 
and services of the most noble the 


Marquis of -Hastings, Knight of the 
most noble Order of the Garter, and 
Knight Grand' Cross of the most 
honourable military Order of theBath, 
and Governor-General of India, are 
anxious to place on the records of the 
East India Company their expression 
of deep regret, that family circum- 
stances have led to a declaration on 
the part of that distinguished noble- 
man, of his wish to he relieved frt)m 
the duties of his exalted station : and 
this Court being desirous that the 
sense they entertain of the conduct and 
services of the Marquis of Hastings, 
should be promulgated previously to 
his departure for Europe, have fur- 
ther resolved, unanimously, That the 
thanks of this Court be given t(> the 
most noble the Marquis of Hastings, 
K.G. and G.C.B. for the unremitting 
zeal and eminent ability with which, 
during a period of nearly nine years, 
he has administered the Government 
of British India, with such high credit 
to himself, ancl advantage to the in- 
terests of the East India Company.” 

The Clerk then read the following 
resolution of the Court of Proprietors 
on the 29th of May following : 

“ Resolved nnnuimously. That this 
Court most cordially concur with the 
Court of Directors in their estiinalioii 
of the unremitting zeal ami eminent 
ability, with which the most noble the 
Marquis of Hastings has, during a pe- 
riod of nearly nine years, administered 
the Government of British India, with 
such high credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage t*) the interests of the East 
India Company. 

“ 'I’hat this Court, referring to the 
sentiments expressed by themselves 
ancl the Court of Directors, in Dec. 
1816, on rcturuiug thanks to Lord 
Hastings for his skilful and successful 
operations in the war against the Ne- 
paulesc ; to their resolution of the .w 
of February 1819, recognizing the 
wisdom and energy of those measures 
which extinguished a great predatory 
power that had established itself in the 
heart of Hiudoostan, whose existence, 
experience had shown to be alike in- 
comi)atible with the security of the 
Company's possessions, and the general 
tranquillity of India, applauding at the 
same time the foresight, promptitude* 
and vigour with which his Lordship* 
by a combination of military with po- 
litical talents, had anticipated and en- 
countered the proceedings of an hostile 
confederacy among the Mahratta States, 
defeated their armies, reiluccd them 
to submission; and materially lessened 
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their means of future aggression ; re- 
ferring also to the resolution of the 
Court of Directors of the JOth March 
1819, in which they appeal, at the 
close of two glorious and successful 
wars, to the records of the Bast India 
Company, for the great services which 
his Lordship's unwearied assiduity and 
comprehensive knowledge of the Com- 
i)any's affairs had enabled him to 
render to its most important interests : 
this Court cannot but with the highest 
satisfaction witness their Executive 
Authority again coining forward at 
the termination of a career so useful 
and brilimnt, to express and promul- 
gate their sense of his Lordship's ex- 
alted merit, and their deep regret that 
domestic circumstances should with- 
rlraw him from the government of their 
Asiatic territories. That this Court 
strongly participate in that regret, and 
request the Court of Directors to con- 
vey to the Marquis of Hastings, Go- 
\ernor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief, their expressions of their uu- 
feigiied admiration, gratitude, and ap- 
plau'iC ! ” 

Sir John Doi i.e. — You have here, 
(icntletuen, the opinion of the Court 
of Directors and the Court of Proprie- 
tors, regarding the I'onduct of the no- 
ble Marquis. Now these resolutions, 
so ably worded, and so laudably in- 
tended by you, met with your approval 
two years after the 60 lac loan, and six 
years after the Aurungabad arrange- 
ment, when all the circumstances had 
been placed before your eyes, and when 
not one of them could be said to be 
unknown to you. 1 will not go through 
the services which the noble Mari|iiis 
rendered lo you in India ; 1 will not 
nuntioTi the insurrection ho put down, 
the wars he quelled, the allies he kept 
true to you in a time of danger, or the 
great augmentations he ad<led to your 
revenue. Suffice it for me to say, that 
he obtained the thanks of both Houses 
Parliament, — that he received the 
the marked approbation of his sove- 
reign, — that he was honoured by the 
thanks of the Court of Directors, — that 
he was honoured by your thanks for 
the services he rendered to you and to 
the empire ; (Hear, hear.) and that 
this concurrent testimony was conso- 
nant to the public feeling of Lhe country 
i!* proved beyond all doubt by a fainilar 
t'lrcumstauce that at this moment oc- 
ewrs to my mind. When the noble 
Marquis first returned from India, 
several gentlemen, who had held office 
m the C’oinpany's service in India, 
were anxious to give him a meeting. 


and to celebrate his return to his native 
couutiy by a public dinner. At that 
time Parliament was not sitting, and- 
the town was pretty nearly empty. Yet 
\vithin three days, such was the public 
admiration for his character and con- 
duct, that one of the largest rooms in 
the metropolis was filled by gentlemen, 
who were proud to be considered aa 
his friends. (Hear, hear.) The Cadiinet 
Ministers, and their usual opponents, 
the Whig and the Tory, — men of the 
most conflicting opinions, — men who 
disagreed njwn all other subjects, 
agreed upon the propriety of clubbing 
their eloquence to celebrate the me* 
rits of my noble and long esteemed 
friend. We were, however, prevented 
from having the attendance at our 
festive board of the Chairman of this, 
('ourt by indisposition. Whether that 
indisposition was mental or bodily 
history leaves us in the dark, (a laugh) 
and our records are entirely silent. 
These were not, however, all the 
marks of public esteem which it fell to 
the lot of the noble Marquis to receive. 
Previously to his leaving 1 ndia, several 
(ieutlemeii in the Company’s service, 
residing at (Jalcutta, presented an Ad- 
dress to him, couched in the following 
terms 5— 

We have already had the ‘happi- 
ness of congratulating your Lordship^ 
on the distinguished success that at- 
tended your wise and vigorous mea- 
sures in the prosecution of the just and 
necessary wars in which you have en- 
gaged ; and we have seen with the 
highest satisfaction, the testimony 
which we then bore to tiie wisdom and 
energy of your administration, con- 
firmed by the applause of your king 
ami country. VVheii you took into 
your hands the reins of aiiministra- 
tion, dangers of no eoinmon mapii- 
tude threatened the peace and stability 
of the British power in the East. Be- 
foiv the watchfulness and vigour of your 
Lordship’s rule, the dangers quickly 
disappeared, ami India presents at this 
mouicut a scene of lia|)piness and tran- 
quillity unexampled in any former 
period of her history. The resources 
of our power, whether they are sought 
in the attachment of our native sub- 
jects to the British sway, in the re- 
spect which our Goverarnent cotn- 
mands from surroiiuding states, or in 
the increasing amount of a revenue- 
drawn from our industrious and con- 
tented people, have multiplied beyond 
our^ most sanguine hopes; and every 
succeeding year of your Lordship’s 
Guverument has beheld our dominions 
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in the tbe East more and more con- 
solidated on the best and most stable < 
of foundations. 

** But it were vain to attempt enu- 
merating the splendid and benevolent 
acts by wbieh a Government ■ dia- 
tbguisoed by every thing great and' 
good, has been rendered so truly dear 
to us. We are unable to discover a 
single province in the wide extended 
Empire, over which your Lordship 
has so long ruled, that has not tasted 
the happy fruits of your wisdom, 
energy, and benevolence, aiidinwhich 
the name of the Marquis of Hastings 
is not honoured and revered. The 
regard and veneration with which this 
name will ever be pronounced by the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta will 
long proclaim the high estimation in 
which your Lordship’s character has 
stood amongst us. And we are per- 
suaded that you carry along with you, 
iu the affection of the natives of India, 
one of the most gratifying rewards 
which the honourable ambition of a 
Governor-General can covet. To this 
fieward your Lordship is eminently 
entitled } distinguished as your admi- 
nistration has been for the truly pa- 
ternal manner iu which you have so 
frequently and so feelingly incul- 
cated ihildiKSto, humanity, and conci- 
liating conduct towards the native 
population of that country.” 

This, Gentlemen, is the language of 
those who are best acquainted with 
the measures of tbu noble Marquis' 
administration. It is no uncommon 
thing for persons in office to receive 
addresses, couched in terms of similar 
warmth and eulogy ; but it is not a 
common thing for them to receive such 
addresses, after they have given up the 
power which they have once wielded. 
It is therefore right, that 1 should state 
to you, that this address which 1 have 
Just read, was presented to tbe Mar- 
quis of Hastings, at a time when he 
had resigned the office of Governor- 
General : when he was without |)ower 
and without patronage ; and when 
there was no probability of his ever 
enjoying them again. (Cheers.) The 
testimony, therefore, wU ch it offers to 
bis merits, as it is uubought, unso- 
licited, and unbiassed, ought to create 
an impression in his favour, coming 
from any quarter, —but coming from 
the quarter it does, it is entitled to 
the very highest respect and con-’ 
sideration; for it is signed by tbe 
Judges of the land ; by the directors of 
your commerce in that country; by 
the members of your Government ; by 


persons of all ranks atid aBclaasee \ by 
names,' which it would betoselest to > 
i;ead' to you, * but .of whidh’ h ihall 
merely say, that the three^ last are 
those of the present political' SecK- 
tarie^ to your Indian Government. 
(Hear, hear.) Nor was this a solipwy 
mark of public esteem ; it was ^hdn^y 
followed by sitnilar addresses from 
Bengal,' from Singapore, from Prince 
of Wales's Island, and last, tiiough 
iM)t least, from the native inhabi- 
tants of your presidencies, who, in 
the unsophisticated language of na- 
ture, poured out to my nome Friend 
the gratitude they felt towards him for 
the blessings which he had conferred 
upon them; and for the various ameli- 
orations which he had introduced into 
their mode of Government. Thus in 
forming your opinions on my noble 
Friend’s character, you have Asia and 
Europe before you in one scale,— and 
Mr. Adam and Sir C. Metcalfe, and if 
he will allow me to add him as a make- 
weight, Mr. Stuart, aud the Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, and eight or 
teti other respectable gentlemen, in the 
the other. (Hear, and a laugh.) Which 
scale will kick the beam I cannot at 
this moment tell ; but 1 know which 
ought to preponderate, if '■you have 
auy regard to your own character, your 
own conduct, and your own consist- 
ency. (Hear, hear.) Here I might 
conclude, were not there one or two 
observations which I feel myself com- 
pelled to make, upon the part which 
Sir C. Metcalfe has played in these 
transactions. Sir C. Metcalfe,' I find 
from these papers, had been the pri- 
vate Secretary to Government. 1 was 
surprised at finding the resolute hosti- 
lity which he displayed towards the 
noble Marquis, until 1 recollected that 
he bad received several singular marks 
of favour from the noble Marquis, 
which, instead of generating grati- 
tude in hiv mind, bad, by a process 
not at all new or uncommon, gene- 
rated iu his mind a feeling (Ul^'tly 
tlie reverse to it. Tacitns, with that 
keen aud philosophic eye with which 
he looked into the operatioiw of the 
human mind, had marked this pheno- 
menon, and had also explained the 
cause of it. His. languagfrit so strong 
aod forcible, that 1 will make use of it 
instead of my own. He said, ** Beue- 
ficia eo usque Iceta sunt,dumvideniur 
exsolvi posse : ubi multum anteven^re 
ro gratia odinm reddilur." Seneca 
ad also made a similar derlaration : 

Quidam, qui plus debeant, m^^ 
oderuut; lene ms aliquam debitorne 
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fftcit grftvem inimicum.’^ So that it 
is clear, that ingratitude was kno^vn to 
the historians and moralists of Rome, 
aad was not confined to our times, to 
our country, no, nor even to the Resi- 
dence at Hyderabad. {Hear, hear.) 
Having said thus much regarding the 
conduct of Sir C. Metcalfe, I now turn 
to his despatches, of which I have be- 
fore said, that every second page con- 
tradicts the first, and of which 1 will 
now give you some irresistible proofs, 
1 have heard of some stories which 
belong to a class called ISIunchausens 
(A laugh.) I will not say that these 
despatches belong to that class ; but I 
will read some of them to enable you 
to d(;cide whether they do of not. 

The gallant officer, being engaged 
for some time in looking amongst his 
papers, a Proprietor rose tq address the 
(Jourt, but in consequence of the cries 
of “ Order,” immediately sat down, 
apologizing to the Court, and the gal- 
lant officer, for having intruded upon 
their attention. His reason for doing 
so, was an idea that the noble and gal- 
lant officer had concluded his observa- 
tions. 

Sir John Doyle, after a short pause, 
again proceeded. In page ‘232, para- 
graph 26, Sir C. Metcalfe, speaking of 
the Minister (Jhundoo Loll, says, 
** Ills scheme for liquidating the debt 
due to the native bankers is charac- 
teristic. He says, that he docs not 
mean to allow them any more interest, 
that they have had interest enough : 
indeed, a great deal too much ; in 
short, that the debt is almost all inte- 
rest, and that he has no idea of paying 
any more.” How then, I would ask, 
couid Sir C. Metcalfe, alter this, 
suppose it to he possible for the minis- 
ter to borrow from the native bankers ? 
In p. 263, par. 17, he states, that the 
Minister could borrow at two per cent, 
a mouth ; and he repeats this to be the 
interpretation of the Minister's state- 
ment, which he transmits. Now the 
Minister says no such thing in his state- 
*nent, and Sir C. Metcalfe must have 
knowingly given a false interpretation 
to the Minister’s words. The Minis- 
ter's statement, transmitted by Sir C. 
Metcalfe himself, at p. 270, is thus 
Worded; lhad applied to the gentlemen 
of the koftee for an immediate ad- 
vance.” The gentlemen of the kottee re- 
plied, that they had not the ready 
fas^h in the house, for that 28 lacs of old 
oebt was in the hands of Goveraraent ; 
that they would have to send for the 
wioney from a distance ; that it would 
^ome in three or four months } that 
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if 1 would wait till that time, the money 
should be advanced after its arrivsi 
from distant places ; that if there were 
any pressing necessity, the money- 
dealers of the city notoriously take two 
per cent, interest (per mensem)^ and 
hot less ; that if they (Messrs. Win. 
Palmer and .Co.) were to lend money 
to the Guveriiment at one and a half 
per cent., and borrow from these peo- 
ple at two, it would be impossible for 
them to go on : but that if, on account 
of the necessity of the case, the Go- 
vernment would submit to a loss of 
eight lacs, they would then undoubt- 
edly borrow money from the native 
money-lenders, add lend it to the 
Government. But this is not all, in 
p. 193, paragraph 19, Sir C. Metcalfe 
says, Here, without a guarantee, and 
perhaps even with it, money could not 
be procured for the Nizam’s Govern- 
inciit on advantageous terms.” He 
distinctly slates that the house of 
Palmer and Co. cannot borrow from 
the native bankers at less than two per 
cent, per month. He does not say 
that Ministers could borrow at that 
rate ; and Sir C. Metcalfe must have 
well known that he could not. There 
are other discrepancies in the de- 
spatches of Sir C. Metcalfe, to which I 
now call your attention. In page 244, 
paragraph 70, Sir C. Metcalfe says, he 
does not mean to accuse Palmer and 
Co. of any use of their power, &c. j and 
yet, in page 24.5, paragraph 80, he 
says that Palmer and Co. take advan- 
tage of the knnwn opinions of their 
supposed influence with the British 
Government, and that they sometimes 
use. strong and even threatening lan- 
guage to cai ry their objects with the 
Nizam. At j). 83, paragraph 245, he 
quotes the conversation he had with a 
person not now alive, as a proof of the 
supposed influence of the house. It is 
a little remarkable that Sir C. Met- 
calfe should have avoided any attempt 
at proof of his manifest assertions, 
except in this one instance, and that 
he should then have recourse to ati 
evidence which no longer exists. In 
page 244, parapaph 77, he accuses 
the Minister of insincerity and du- 

K ; and yet, in page 247, paragraph 
e calls him his friend the Mi- 
nister, and makes use of his expres- 
sions to prejudice the house of Palmer 
and Co. in page 248, paragraph 106, 
Sir C. Metcalfe says, ** I entertain no 
feeling whatever of hostility towards 
those (lentlemen, no desire whatever 
that they should be injured }” and yet, 
in page 414, paragraph 3, he distinctly 
2 L* 
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avows himself to be the personal enemy 
of Sir W. Rumbold< In a letter dated 
the 16th of Oct. 1822» in pag;e 267, 
paragraph 38, Sir C. Metcalfe recog* 
niaes and acknowledges that assign- 
ments to Palmer and f".o, as a seen- 
idty for the advances made bv that 
house to pay the troops, had been 
withdrawn by Government and appro* 
printed to other purposes ; and yet, in 
a letter of the 13th Sept. 1823, to be 
found at page 809, paragraph 2, he 
states the Minister to deny tliat Palmer 
And Co. ever returned any assignments 
at any time, excepting such as they 
could not realize. 

Mr. PoYNDER.-*! beg leave to in* 
form the Court, that the noble and 
l^allant Officer is not at present read* 
mg the words of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
letters, but a mere abstract of them. 
The abstract is of course formed ac* 
cording to the idea or notion which 
the person making the abstract has 
formed of tbc whole proceedings, j 
merely mention that it is not from the 
documents themselves that the hon. 
and gallant Officer is reading, in order 
that the Court may be upon its guard. 
(Hear, hear !) 

Sir John Doyle.-*-! am glad of this 
Interruption, for a reason which 1 
will shortly explain ; at present 1 will 
merely observe, that what 1 have read 
is taken nearly word for word from the 
large book, such as it is, and that 1 
have given you chapter aud verse to 
enable you to keep a check on me. 
VVith regard to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just interrupted 
me, and who gave us a two hours lec* 
tore on these papers the other day, 1 
must now remark, that 1 do not know 
where he could have got his brief ; 1 
say bis brief, for 1 must iu charity 
and delicacy to him suppose that it 
was from a brief he spoke upon that 
occasion. 1 am glad, I repeat, that 
be has interrupted roe. 1 had all along 
intended to havo made some observa- 
tions upon bis speech, but 1 am afraid 
that in the multiplicity of topics to 
which 1 have been obliged to advert, 
1 should have forgotten to do so, if it 
bad not been for the irregular inter* 
Tuption which he has just given me. 
(Hear^ bear!) luow address myself 
personally to him, as 1 always intended 
to do. 1 do not know, 1 say again, who 
g&t e him his brief, but I recommend him 
as a friend neverto receive abrief again 
from the same cheat (]Hear, hear) : for 
in that brief from which he spbke (and 
1 put it so out of delicacy) there was a 
direct, rank, and positive falsehood. 


(Hear.) At the moment that ihi bon. 
Proprietor gave atterance to it, 1 rose 
to call him to order ; but 1 had not foe 
good fortune to catch your eye, Mr. 
Chairman, and, in consequence, 1 
desisted. The hon. Proprietor said— 
and 1 noted the words with grief and 
indignation — that the Marquis of 
Hastings had solicited the house id 
William Palmer and Co. to admit 
Sir W. Rumbuld as a partner in their 
Arm. (Loud cries of Hear from Mr. 
D. Kinnaird, Mr. R. Jackson and 
others, ~*in the midst of which. Mr. 
Poynder said, 1 made no such asser- 
tion.”) The hon. Proprietor, 1 repeat, 
did not hesitate to make a statement to 
that eifect. Where, 1 would ask, can 
he find in these papers any document 
which can support it even in the slight- 
est degree ? (Loud cries of Hear.) 
So far from there being a vestige of 
proof of so monstrous an assertion, 1 
affirm that there is most ample proof 
to the contrary. (Hear, hear.) Why, 
it is in evidence before you, that Sir 
W. Ruinbold himself never solicited 
for admission into this firm. It- ap- 
pears that at the time when these 
transactions were first commenced at 
Hyderabad, Sir W. Rumhold was hiro^ 
self at Calcutta, performing'the dudes 
of a magistrate. The house of Palmer 
and Co., 1 ought to state to you, had 
then been established for some time at 
Hyderabad. They applied to John 
Palmer to join them in their com* 
mercial speculations. He wrote back 
to them, stating that he could not, and 
giving several reasons why he could 
not, with which 1 need not trouble the 
Court; he informed them, however, 
that tliere was a young man, whom 
he could recommend to their notice 
as a fit person to embark with them 
in such an undertaking. It is almoi^t 
uimecessary for me to state to you that 
this young man was Sir W. Rumbold, 
William Palmer and Co. replied to 
this letter of John Palmer, by saying, 
“At your request we are umling to 
take Sir W. Rumbold, whom you re- 
commend as our partner ; but be it re* 
collected, that he must bring' a propor- 
tionate share of capital info our firm*’ 
(Hear, hear.) Now, after auoh a state- 
ment of facts, which i^f^^eared upon 
the documents now fo |fo$sessioa of 
the Court, is it to he endured that it 
should be improperly affinnied that Sir 
W. Rumbold was taken into this 6rm 
without capital, merely because he had 
married a ward of the Governor-Geue- 
ral ? (Hear, bear.) 1 can meet an 
argument, w^iea it is fairly urged 
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Hie, and I can even yield to an 
a^ment, vrhen 1 And it superior to 

S f own ; but a rank and a positive 
aehood I can meet in no other 
manner than by giving it a direct and 
indignantcontradiction. lam sure from 
knowledge which 1 have acquired 
of your character, Sir, that no man 
would be less desirous of assailing tho 
character of another unfairly than 
yourself; and 1 am likewise sure, that 
when you discovered it to have been 
unfairly assailed, no man would be 
more anxious than yourself to render it 
immediate justice. (Hear.) Now I 
ask you, Sir, if the hon. Proprietor 
ought not cither to produce proof of 
bis assertion from these papers, which, 
by-the-bye, I defy him to do (hear, 
bear), or to confess that the instruc- 
tions of his brief led him into asserting 
unknowingly a rank and positive false- 
hood ? (Loud cries of hear.) The hont 
Proprietor' stated, I say, a positive 
fi^ehood respecting my noble friend’s 
conduct, taken, 1 have no doubt, from 
his brief, (loud cries of hear), and 
yet, after all this, he calls me to order 
for reading, as he says, an abstract of 
Sir C. Metcaife’s letters themselves, 
whilst he has sticking in his throat 
this indigestible falsehood. (Loud cries 
of order.) What ? is the cry of the 
Janizaries to be raised to put me 
down ? (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 feel that 
1 have, by some means or other, 1 
know not how, excited the animosity 
of the hon. Gentleman before me ; 
(moving towards Mr. Poynder and the 
party by whom he was surrounded ;) 
and that feeling may perhaps be hurry- 
ing me beyond the strict rules of pro- 
priety and decorum. I shall, however, 
pay attention to the rules of this Court 
and to the feelings of its members, but if 
I were to allow that which 1 know to 
be falsehood regarding my noble friend 
to pass forth into the world as truth,— 
if 1 were to permit unfounded state- 
ments, which, for the sake of delicacy, 
1 sunpose to huve been inserted iu 
tbe non. Proprietor’s brief, to be 
coromuniegted to the public without 
^companyingthembya direct and posi- 
tive coutre^tion when I am in a situ- 
^ion to give them such contradiction, 
I should contiider myself a traitor to 
the cause of frieudthip; L should 
forfeit my owiism-resuecis I should 
Appear degraded akd dishonoured in 
toy own good opinion, for the ‘few re- 
maining days which I hive yet to pass 
ypon earth. (Hear, hear.) 1 faopo that 
J nave now satisiied the * hon. Pro- 
pnetor. (Loud cries of Mr/idingle^ 


with much laugliter.) 1 have note 
gone through the whole of these Hv« 
derabad papers, which bear upon the 
present transaction. I have passed in 
review before you tbe 60-lac loan end 
the Aurangabad arrangement ; but, I 
have not entered upon the other toj^s 
which they contain for discussion, be- 
cause 1 deem it unnecessary ; the ca- 
pital charge having been long since 
withdrawn from the indictment. It is 
now admitted ou all hands, that we 
have not robbed the treasury of 
300,000/., which was the original 
charge against us. ( Hear, hear, hear.) 
We have got rid of that foul and abo- 
minable \calumny for ever. We have 
driven it back into the obscurity in 
which it was engendered, and will 
leave it there, to be resolved into its 
own original nothingness. We admits 
however, that we did create a chadge, 
both in the treasury at Hyderabad, trnd 
also in the treasury of the East India 
Company (hear,) ; but we created 
that change by the addition of mil- 
lions of rupees to your revenue, not by 
the subtraction of any from it. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) I have already told you 
what opinion the Sovereign on the 
Throne, the two Houses of Parliament, 
your Court of Directors, and your 
Court of Proprietors, have expressed 
respecting the conduct of my tioblt 
friend. Let me now remind you of the 
opinion which the inhabitants of India, 
those who knew him best and saw him, 
must have also formed respecting it. 
By the united testimony of those in- 
habitants, of your local governors, 
and of your different Presidencies^ it 
is acknowledged that be has done you 
good service, — that he has increased 
your territory,— that he has filled your 
treasury, — that he has consolidated 
your empire, — and that be has attach- 
ed to it, by the mildness of his sway, 
more subjects than you have ever yet 
subdued by the terror of your arms. 
(Hear, hear.) You are asked how can 
you distinguish the character of such 
a Governor-General from the private 
character of the Marquis of Hastings? 
I say at once, 1 do not wish to distm- 

r iish them, and that if I did wish it, 
cannot distinguish them; for they 
are already sailing down the stream of 
time, the common property of history. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) I acknowledge 
that the statesman, who, by a happy 
combination of military skill and po- 
litical sagacity, increased your terri- 
tory, and Ailed your treasury— who gave 
tbe bl^siegs of peace and good go- 
vemtneut to regions which before were 

2,hf2 
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subject to riot, anarchy, and op^ei- 
sion, and' who administered the heal- 
ing bflJm of consolatioH to the distress 
and misery which a lawless band of 
lunderOrs had inflicted upon your 
udian population;' I acknowledge 
and admit, 1 say, that the statesman 
who conferred upon your Government 
ail the inestimable advantages I have 

S iSt described, is the same Marquis of 
astings upon whom such a mass of 
calumny has been hailed, and from 
whose merits the lion. Proprietor has 
thought proper to detract so unfairly. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The noble Mar- 
quis is at present unfortunately at 
such a distance from this country as 
not to be able to furnish his friends on 
the instant with the means of defend- 
ing his character from the charges 
which have made against it. He 
cannot be here in time to vindicate 
himself from the new accusations 
which are hourly springing up against 
him ; neither if he was here, would 
he be at liberty to address you, as 
he is not a Proprietor. I am sure 
that it is not for the interest of the 
East India Company that discussions 
of this nature should be prolonged. 
I am sure that they will excite animo- 
sities which can never be extinguish- 
ed. l am afraid they will lead to con- 
sequences which all of us will have 
oCcasioti to regret. (Hear, hear.) All 
1 desire is, that it lie recollected that 
they were not provoked by the friends 
of the Marquis of Hastings. (Hear, 
hear.) We had every reason to wish 
to avoid them. It would answer no 
object of ours to bring them on ; and 
if there was any form of wonis in the 
English language, calculated to pre- 
vent ‘discussion, especially of the na- 
ture into which we have been com- 
pelled against our will to enter, it was 
the form adopted by my hon. Frieud in 
wording this motion. 1 will trouble 
the Clerk to read the words of the 
ormnal motion. 

The Clerk here read the original 
motion. 

Sir J. Doyle.— -I think that I must 
now stand clear in the judgment of 
the Proi>rietors. If the words of that 
^oposition had been allowed to limit 
the extent of the debate, all the dis- 
cussion into which we have been obliged 
to enter might have been spared ; for, 
wiUi'the excjrptiou of the hoh. Member, 
who so unwarrantably asserted that 
the noble Marquis had solicited Palmer 
and Co. to admit Sir W. Rumhold into 
their Arm, every gentleman who has 
addressed you. Sir, has borne his tes- 


timony to the unim]^hable' honour 
of my noble •friend. (Hear, bear.) 
Some gentlemen, who admit diat his 
honour is pure and unblemishal^ state 
their disapprobation of tomb; hnd find 
fault with the Inipolioy of other parts 
of his conduct. Be it so. •To this l«aq 
haveuo objection : they are at liberty to 
hold their opinion, and'l am at liberty to 
hold mine. If these gentlemen would 
have consented to acknowledge that 
the honour of the noble Marquis came 
out of these transactions without beiog 
tarnished, then any proposition for 
considering the propriety of his politi- 
cal views could have been debated as 
a clear and distinct proposition, and 
without any ri^k of incurring those 
melancholy consequences to which ] 
have before had occasion to advert, 
The noble Marquis’s character having 
been once established, his policy might 
have been attacked or not, as honour, 
able gentlemen pleased. The question 
would have then rested with us, as the 
friends of the noble Marquis, upon 
these grounds : Can we defend his 
policy or not ?” 1 think that wc can— 
(Hear, hear.) I will not detain the 
Court any lunger : indeed, after the 
patient indulgence they have bestowed 
upon me, I should be ashamed to da 
so ; I shall not detain the Court anj 
longer than to repeat, first of ul), that 
this discussion was not provoked b] 
us, the friends of the Marquis of Has- 
tings ; and, secondly, that every thing 
consistent with honour and justice has 
been done by us to avoid It ; tod, lastly) 
that whatever consequences may folloa 
from the animosity it is calculated to 
excite, and from the disposition which 
J am sorry to sec it has fosterbd in the 
Court, we (thank God!) • cannot be 
blamed for them. (Hear, hear, hear.] 
There has been nothing "wb have been 
so extremely anxious to avoid As « 
unkind consideration of the' conduct 
of any of the public ofiicfClte^’Whosc 
names are contained In thif 'iedume 
Our duty to the ‘ genefaF ,^bo6y o* 
the Court of Projlrietoyai'whflld have 
led us to abstain froiki dotieSflg hj 
but when it vvas 
upon our notice; ite'ghfiuld 
been recreants IndeedUVi^^ we hae 
shrunk from the contesf Which 
werechalleliged. Chit oppo 

nente say that tfre ic^^'in a spin 
ofhostijity to thoCodtt bf 'Direc^ 
We deny it. If any body ha* acted in « 
spirit of hostility to that<be)dy, it is «; 
own chairman. (Loud cries of hear., 
My hon. Friend never said a word u 
his motibn ijhout the Court of Diw® 
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tors; neither have we, who have fpl* 
lowed on thei same side with him. If 
you agree ‘to tJ:te original resolution, 
pasano .censure upon any indivi- 
dual; but. if you do not~if you 
agree to thfo amendment which has 
been proposed, you involve, in uudis- 
crininatiog censure those Members 
of the Court of Directors who protested 
against the resolutions of the majority 
of that body, and you approve of those 
letters which' they sent to the noble 
Marquis in condemnation of his con- 
duct. Before you come to such a decision 
recollect, 1 beseech you, that you voted 
your thanks to tho noble Marquis for 
the whole course of his conduct in India, 
just one year after the sixty -lac loan, 
and six years after the Aurangabad 
transactionj, had been made known to 
you. Consider how incon''istent you 
will appear, if, after giving that vote, 
which coiiferred no less houutir upon 
you who gave than upon him who re- 
ceived it— a vote which you gave, 
when all the circumstances which are 
now before you were within your know- 
ledge— you should determine to con- 
tirm tho scolding letters of the (Juurt of 
Directors— for I can call them nothing 
else, and should place your approba- 
tion of them on the records of the Com- 
pany, (Hear, hear,) The honourable 
and gallant officer, after thanking the 
Court for the kind attention with which 
they had listened to him, sat down 
amid considerable cheering. 

Mr. PoYNOEK.— As the hon. and 
gallant officer has alluded to me per- 
sonally, and with considerable force of 
expression, I hope that the Court will 
indulge me with a patient hearing, 
whilst 1 make a few observations in 
reply to him, in which 1 promise the 
Court not to animadvert upon that 
warmth of expression which every 
Gentleman who hears me must have 
observed, and which 1 hope escaped 
him in.the h,cat of debate, as I know 
these things sometimes do. I am sure 
that the hon. and gallant officer will 
acquit;the use 'of it as soon as the ex- 
citation of tJie moment shall have 
subsided,, and I therefore pass away 
fmm .it .»rithout any further notice. 
(Hear, hjppir.) , The bou. and gallant 
officer is undar 'a considerable error in 
the view whiqh>fl|UB h®* taken of my 
etatemeut oja a fjBtiner occasion. I am 
JO the rec'oUeotiun^f the Court, whe- 
ther he has correctly stated v^bat then 
tell from mq. - 1 thinjk thgt I joever 
said— indeed^, jf j there are those 

who must rdwUect it,.— 1 ^nk*, nay, 
* am sure 1 never said> pt vriax (hear, 


hear) insinuated that the Marquis of 
Hastings, either directly or indirectly, 
or in any . way whatsoever, hod so- 
licited or applied . to the house of 
Palmer and Co. to admit Sir W. jRum* 
hold as a partner. 1 had no in* 
tention to make such an assertion, 
and 1 therefore trust that the hon, 
Barouet will believe mo when 1 again 
repeat my conviction that 1 did not dq 
80 .^ 1 am, however, free to confess that 
1 did, upon looking over this multitude 
of papers, see what 1 thought proof of 
a connexion between the Marquis of 
Hastings and the Arm of Palmer and 
Co., arising out of his regard for Sir 
W. Rumliuld. 1 endeavoured to make 
it out by a reference to those papers, 
and here give me leave to tell toe hon. 
Baronet, that those papers were all the 
brief I had. (Hear.) 1 was giving an 
unbought opinion. I had no client, as 
be has asserted. I was speaking the 
dictates of my own conscience, and 
the hon. Baronet, in the exercise of his 
candour, should have given me credit 
for that drcuinstunce. 1 can assure 
him, that whilst 1 was listening to the 
strictures which his sense of duty led 
him to make, on what he called the 
scolding letter of the Directors, I give 
him credit for that sincerity which 1 
know to belong to an honest, manly, 
generous, elegant, and geutlcmanJika 
mind like his. 1 must, however, re- 
peat what 1 formerly said, that the 
Marquis of Hastings was misled, by bil 
partiality for Sir VV. Rumbold, to show 
an improper degree of favour to the 
firm of Palmer and Co. '; and I find 
roof of it in a letter of Sir W, Rum- 
old to the Marquis of Hastings, to be 
found ill page 7'A2. 1 there find, in the 
same page, that letter, of the Marquis 
of Hasiiugs which connects him with 
the whole of these Hyderabad transac- 
tions. Though it has been often read to 
you, so much turns upon it, that X 
must repeat it to you again, It is aa 
follows : 

« My dear Sir William, The account 
you have given of the house of Palmer 
and Co. at Hyderabad is very favour- 
able, and certainly the details justify 
your inclination for going to that city 
in order to inspect the books. I en- 
close you a lettvr to the Resident, 
couched in terms which will ensure 
to you his attentions and most earnest 
good offices. The partners speculate 
that you, being one of the firm, will 
interest me iu the welfare of the 
house to a degree which may be ma- 
terially beneficial to them. It is a fair 
and honest calculation. The amount 
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of advantage which the coiviteuance 
of Government mw bestow must be 
uncertain, as I apprehend it would 
How principally from the opinion the 
natives would entertain of the respect 
likely to be paid by their own Govern- 
ment to an establishment known to 
stand well in the favour of the supreme 
authority here. Perhaps a more dis- 
tinct benefit may attend the firin from 
the consequent discouragement to 
competition with you by any other 
British partnership, to which a simi- 
larly professed sanction would not be 
granted. It is on the ground of the 
service to the Nizam, at the request 
of our Resident, that I have consented 
to let the good wishes of Government, 
for the prosperity of this firm, be sig- 
nified. No new establishment could 
have such a plea. 1 thank the Court 
for having allowed me to make this 
explanation, and 1 hope that I have 
placed myself right by it in their 
opinion.” 

Mr. Stuaht, Mr. Weeding, and Mr. 
Dixon, rose at once to address the 
Court. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Weeding 
caught my eye first, and iv therefore 
In possession of the Court ; I suggest, 
however, to the hon. Proprietor the 
propriety of yielding to his claim to pri- 
ority to Mr. Stuart, on account of the 
manner in which he is personally im- 
plicated in this question. 

Mr. Weeding gave way to Mr. 
Stuart. 

Mr. Stuart.— If hon. Proprietors 
will do me the favour to recal to their 
recollection what occurred at the last 
debate we had on that subject, they will 
recollect that several personal allusions 
were made to the part 1 have had in 
these transactions. On that the hon. 
and gallant Officer who has just sat 
down, having directed the particular 
attentioii of the Court to me, thought 
to distinguish me as one who had 
cngaged.iu a pertinacious, systematic 
opposition to all the measures of the 
Marquis of Hastings. 1 shall always 
be one of the first to bear my testimony 
to the ardour with which the hon. and 
.fallant Officer has undertaken the de- 
fence of his uoble friend ; and I am 
sure that, with all that ardour, he did 
•not intend to disregard the just claims 
of others. (Hear.) Dear as the Mar- 
quis of Hastings may be to his heart $ 
high as maybe his fame ; valuable as 
his services may have proved to this 
Company; still 1 am convinced that 
this Court will notallow him to be cx- 
fdted into an idol, at whose shi^at the 


reputation of bumbler, though not leu 
honourable individuals, is to be 
a rash and hasty sacrifice. (Hear.) I 
have not the honour of being personal^ 
acquainted with the bon. and gallant 
Officer who has just addressed you ; 
but from what i have leanit of his 
character and conduct, I am satisfied 
that he is a man of too generous a 
position willingly to do an iujustii^ 
either to me or to any other Mrsoo, 
I am sure that he will be the first to 
regret the accusation into which he has 
been betrayed, when he is convinced— 
and convinced 1 predict he will be—* 
that he has made a serious accusation 
against me without any foundation. 
The hon. and gallant Officer can have 
had no opportunity of reviewing the 
conduct and proceedings of the Bengal 
Government ; and without having had 
such an opportunity, upon what grounds 
can he pretend to charge me with 
having inaclc a factious and syste- 
matic opposition to the noble Marquis’s 
plans h>r administering the Govern- 
ment of India? 

Sir J. Doyle rose to explain.— I not 
only did not use the term factious op- 
position, but even used terms which 
conveyed the contrary meaning. I 
said it is true that the hon. Troprietor 
had been in constant opposition to the 
noble Marquis : but so far was I from 
disapproving of that opposition, that 1 
said it was the right of every man to 
express his opinions, nay, that in some 
cases it was even a man’s imperative 
duty to do so. In what 1 then said, I 
intended to act with perfect delicacy to 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Stuart.— I am obliged to the 
hon. and gallant Officer for the can- 
dour of his disclaimure ; hut I ask, could 
any thing else than what I understood 
he inferred from the words,** persever- 
ing in a pertinacious and Bj^temabc 
opposition ?” Perhaps this expresslou 
will appear very unimportant to the 
Court, but they will, perhaps, fol^ve 
me when I say, that 1 iqust 
rily attach some importance i<i‘it> i** 
consequence of a paragraph ^ E 
of the Marquis of Hastings, dated Oc- 
tober 20, 1822, and given in IH 
of the papers. The passa^ t^ichl 
allude to is this : . 

“Mr. Stuart., 

explj^tions Mfjljl^ KumboW, 
who presented the ac^'nta to him at 
His (Sir. Stuart's) house, i« remarks 
to have said, that * he was not satis- 
fied.’ It is difficult to- Estimate the 
weight of that expression. Where a 
dictuip is to hold the place of reason- 
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ing, tbe less it is subject to compre- 
he^ioa the better^ because tbe fancy 
of the reader is left to sup- 

ply insinuation in unlimited extent. I; 
fear, Iwwever, that I must detract 
somewhat from thenregnant gravity 
which seems ascribed to the observa- 
tion. I aver my persuasion, that in 
mood indulged by him at the time, 
there was not a decision on any possi- 
ble subject where I could be supposed 
to have a prominent opinion, to which 
Mr. Stuart would not have been likely 
to apply the same words j they being 
uodiW hut an indebnite intimation of 
discontent regarding my administra- 
tion, in default of any more intelligi- 
ble objection.” 

When I first saw that passage, I felt 
that it would have been more con- 
sistent with the noble Lord's cha- 
racter for candour, if, instead of draw- 
ing the conclusion which he did, he 
had left it to the consideration of an 
impartial assembly like the present* 
When, therefore, I heard a similar 
charge reiterated against me by the 
hon. and gallant Otficer, I perhaps 
attached to it more weight than it 
really deserved. With reference, how- 
ever, to my own character and con- 
sistency, I feel bound to nve a denial 
to the statement made by the noble 
Marquis, 1 am not conscious of ever 
having entertained any personal ani- 
mosity to his Lordship. I am not 
conscious even of having entertained 
any feeling of temporary ill-will, which 
could have given an improper bias to 
the formation of ray opinions ; and I 
can safely protest, that I had no dif- 
ference on any subject with him, 
which did not originate from a con- 
scientious sense of my public duty. 
(Hear.) It , was not iny intention to 
nave troubled the Court with any re- 
marks on this question. But, as obser- 
vations have been made upon ray mi- 
nutes, and as thoie observations make 
it necessary for me to explain my con- 
duct. with reference to the Marquis 
of Huttings, I trust the Court will 
ullow me to say a few words, not so 
much in attack o| others af In vindi- 
catioh of* myself. (Hear.) The only 
two tfuijisactions which came under 
my in^^etioD, were the Aurangabad 
arrm^oMnlb, and the 60 lac loan. 
Tlie A^heij^^'^aprangemeat was re- 

S rted to December 1816. 

€ore it Ws ittf reported, I bad no in- 
formation pboa ine subject. 1' had 
neither soi|gjb1fit nor received it. The 
first inttiUgence I acqmred of it, was 
'mm n letter of the late l^sident at 


Hyderabad. I could nob help seeing 
that there were many weight eonsu 
derations arains^ such a peocceding^ 
1 recollected that there bad been se- 
veral money transactions between 
ropeans andthe native Princes, which 
had been productive of disastrous con- 
sequences to the latter, and disgraceful 
to the former. 

We all, Sir, must recollect, alsC, that 
there had been various transactioag 
between us, the Europeans, and tbe 
natives of India, in times past ; in which 
we have acted, 1 am sorry to say, in a 
manner so disgraceful and reprehen- 
sible, as to render the law which l^g 
been suspended by ,thc late Governor- 
General one of indispensable necessity. 
1 am not meaning to impute to those 
Gentlemen, when I say this, conduct 
of such a description, in the first in- 
stance. But we must remember, like- 
wise, the language in which the legis- 
lature has reprobated any proceedings 
of this nature, and the great anxiety 
it has shown to repress them ; I say, Sir, 
that we must bear these things in 
mind, in order to do justice to the 
conduct of the Council in India; and 
bearing them in mind, I contend that 
there is do man holding a responsible 
situation in any public service, who will 
not support me in saying tiiat he would 
have felt himself bound to act under 
that responsibility, in the same con- 
scientious manner. It was therefore. 
Sir, that I thought, and still think, that 
1 was bound to act upon the same 
public principles. Sir, m taking this 
subject into consideration, 1 feel that I 
must necessarily advert to the situation, 
in the meantime, of the Nizam himself* 
And what do 1 find that to be? A 
Government broken down and com- 
pletely disorganized and ruined— the 
Prince himself exempted from all vir- 
tual participation in it tlie Minister 
of this nominal Prince being himself 
the creature of the Messrs. PMmerand 
Co ; (Hear, bear, hear ;) and not 
only was tliis so, but it is known. 
Sir, that he declared that he stood 
indebted even for his life solely 
to their intercession. (Hear, hear.) 
I ask any man, whether, under such a 
state of things, and in such a country, 
it was not but too reasonable to appre- 
hend, that some of those unhappy con- 
sequences might follow, that, in other 
cases formerly proved so prejudi- 
cial to the interests of our empire ia 
India. The next subject upon which £ 
have a few observations to offer, if 
that which regards the loan, com- 
monly called thd sUty-lac loan.” It 
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would, undoubtodly, be affectation to 
deny looking to the names and tlie 
character of the persons, of whom the 
Supreme Council was at that time com* 
posed : I sav, it would be affectation 
in me, if did not acknowledge that the 
opinion of the Gentleman whose name 
has been so frequently and pointedly 
alluded to in the course of this debate, 
was that which principally impressed 
upon my mind the necessity of cir- 
cumspection, in dealing with a trans- 
action of such a nature as the one in 
question. Acting under this impres- 
sion, what was the course, Sir, which 
I adopted ? I recommended inquiry. 
I stated, and I still feel, that the report 
of the Resident himself was destitute 
of all particulars, was bare of all facts 
and circumstances that might enable 
us to form any satisfactory opinion on 
the matter to which his report referred. 
Further inquiry was made of the Resi- 
dent ; but neither did that produce any 
satisfaction. Myself, and the other 
Members of the Government, (toge- 
ther with his Lordship himself, the 
Govemor-in-Chief, as we understood 
at the time, though it afterwards ap- 
peared that he did uotconcur^ithus,) 
agreed upon the expediency or a refer- 
ence, as to the whole matter, to the 
Accountant-General. I do not know 
whether the letter, containing that re- 
ference, is printed so that I can refer to 
it. (Cries or ‘ No, no.’) I am quite wil- 
ling to save the time of the Court, if it 
desires it ; but perhaps it will allow me 
to make this reference, as it is a docu- 
ment of considerable importance. I 
have now, Sir, found the letter, and it 
is rather long. It api)ears at page 1 7 , 
aud is as follows. But perhaps it had 
better be read by the clerk. (The let- 
ter was then accordingly about to be 
read, from the printed proceedings, by 
the clerk, when—) 

Mr. Randle Jackson suggested, 
that if the very short letter forwarded 
to them by Sir Charles Metcalfe, which 
preceded the letter alluded to, were 
first read by the clerk, it would make 
the other letter much more clear and 
intelligible. (The clerk then proceed- 
ed to read the two following letters :)— 
To J. W. Shbrer, Esq., Accountant- 
General. 

Sir : — 1 am directed to transmit to 
you the acconipan}ing documents, be- 
ing copies of correspondence with the 
Resident at Hyderabad, and to request 
your opinion as to the expediency, in 
a dnancial view, with reference to the, 
interests of the Nizam’s Government, 
and ultimately perhaps of our own, of 


the f^rangement concluded at Hydem, 
had ^tween the Nizam’s Gaveranieot 
aad the libuse of William Palmer 
aud Co- .1 have, &o. . « 

(Signed) C. T. Mettcalpe, 
Secretary to Government* 
Fort William, 4th Julyv 1819. 

ToC. T. Metcalfe, Esq., Secretary 
to the Govermneut Political Depart- 

meut. • 

Sir 1. I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 3d instant, transmitting copies 
of correspondence with the Resident at 
Hyderabad, and requiring my opinion 
as to the expediency, in a financial 
view, with reference to the interetits of 
the Nizam’s Government, and uU 
tiraately perhaps of our own, of the 
arrangements concluded at Hydera- 
bad between the Nizam’s Goveriinieiit 
and the house of William Palmer 
and Co. 

2. “ That arrangement,” the Re- 
sident observes, in his letter to your 
address dated the 28th April last, 
** was first suggested by Captain G. 
Sydenham to Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
proposed by them to me, and men- 
tioned by me to the Minister.” 

3. It appears that, to enable Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. to establish a banking- 
house at Aurungabad, for the purpose 
of making a monthly loan to the Ni- 
zam’s Government of two lacs of 
rupees, for the payment of the troops 
in Berar, the Minister agreed to 
grant to those gentlemen assignments 
on the revenues of the country, to the 
amount of thirty lacs of rupees an- 
nually, the extra six lacs being re- 
quired, in the words of the agreement, 
** to cover defects in the revenues, to 
cover interest, and to give facility to 
the establishment to make the re- 
quired monthly payments.” Mr. Rui* 
sel odds, ** the conclusion of the ar- 
rangement has my entire concur- 
rence.” 

4. 1 would beg, however, with much 
deference, to submit, in the first place, 
whether under Act 37 Geoj lUJfcap. 
142, “ fQ| preventing British subjects 
from being conrernra in loans 4o the 
Native Princes in India,” Mr.Ruiiell 
was competent to give his sanction to 
any such arrangement. Secimn M of 
that Act declares, ** nor ehall enj 
British subject, hy Mmself or bjr any 
other person, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for his use and benefit, take, 
receive, hold, enjoy', or be concerned 
in, any bond, note, or other lecunW 
or assignment, granted, or to 
granted, by any such Native Pnnee, 
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after the first day of * I>eeetuber next, 

<the lenifi^or {hr^tha repayment of 
nioh^> oT'Ortief vahiable thing* with- 
out the consentrand approbation of the 
Court^of' 'Difectorif of the East India 
Company, ot the consent and appro- 
bation of the Governor in Council of 
one of the said Company’s Govern- 
ments in India first bad and obtained 
In writing.” Had the consent or 
approbation of any of the Govern merits 
in India been obtained to the arrange- 
ments concluded at Hyderabad, lie- 
tween the‘ Niaam’s Government and 
the house of Palmer and Co., the 
circumstance would necessarily, I con- 
ceive, have been adverted to, in the 
correspondence before me. 

5. In regard to the necessity of this 
arrangetnent, Mr. Russell observer, 

<' Considerable difficulties having been 
experienced at Aurungabad, in pro- 
curing adequate funds for the pay- 
ment of the regular battalions and 
reformed horse in Reran, it became 
absolutely necessary to substitute some 
other system to that which had hi- 
therto prevailed, and which had been 
rendered defective, principally by the 
mismanagement of the country, the 
improvidence of the Government, and 
the increasing difficulties of theTalook- 
dars, and in some measure, certainly, 
by the misconduct of Rajah Govind 
fiuksh.” 

6. But how the evils here stated were 
to be obviated j)y the arrangement in 
question (the entire substance of which 
is given in paragraph 3, above,) is 
surely far from obvious, though Mr. 
Russell styles it, ** the only plan which 
affiMtded a prospect of efficiency.” 

7. It is true, that by granting as- 
signments on the revenue fur a special 
purpose, the Government deprived it- 
self of'the power of dissipating the re- 
venue so assigned; but Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co* iucur no obligation, under 
this arrangement, to pay the troops, if 
at ■Buy time the misiuani^emeut of 
tha-jcouirtryj or the increasing diffi- 
cultiedof the Talookdars, should ob- 
etrptt^their means. • Their^ fourth re- 
quisition etpressW provides* ** that the 
MimstenAhouidiuriiish the liest tuuk- 
has, land that the Aumils should be 
urged la adhere to regularity in their 
payiheate, ae it wUl.titherwise prevent 
the house, hy ||ilafoiency of its funds, 
from makiatftte payments with punc- 
tuality*” • 

8. la Palmer and Co.*s Mter to 
Mr. Russell, of the -25th of April lust,, 
^soring him that they havje never un- 
derstood thht. a guarantee of any tost 


was afforded to them by the British 
Government, or that any pecuniary 
liability whatever, on the pait of the 
Honourable Company, was involved in 
this arrangement, they observe: <*We 
were by no means influenced to enter 
into our engagements at Aurungabad, 
with a view to any considerable pecu- 
niary benefits. We could have em- 
ployed our capital more advanta- 
geously, and our principal object w'at 
to recommend ourselves to the fa- 
vourable notice of the Supreme Go- 
vernment, by making ourselves useful 
in promoting your public objects.” 
Again : “ Wc have no security for the 
liquidation of themrders granted to us 
on the revenues of certain districts, 
beyond the good fsith of the Minister, 
and such an eventual support from 
your influence, as, from the justice of 
our demands aud the public utility of 
our agreement, you may deeto it 
proper to afford us.” 

9. From all this it may, I conceive, 
be safely inferred, at least, that the 
assignments annually granted to Pal- 
mer and Co. have been hitherto re- 
alized by them with sufficient regu- 
larity ; that if they neither looked for, 
nor ha'^ derived from, this arrange- 
ment “ considerable pecuniary be- 
nefits,” the twenty per cent, tunkhat 
required by them in excess of their 
payments to the troops, to coyer 
deficits iu tlie revenue, to cover in- 
terest, aud to give facility to the 
establishment to make the required 
monthly payments,” has been found 
fully adequate to these purposes, and 
that the house has derived its estimated 
profit. 

10. But, in this case, there has been 
no want of funds, on the part of the 
Nizam’s Government, for the pay- 
ment of the troops ; and the question 
occurs, whether those funds could not 
be rendered available for tbe purposes 
of the Government, iu a manner less 
objectionable than through the ageucy 
of a private house of business. 

1 1 . Messrs. Palmer and Co. observe, 

that in a country where there are 

no regular courts of judicature, we 
never could have established an ex- 
tensive mercantile concern, without 
conviction that wc should receive from 
the Resident that support, which is 
essential to the trausactions of any 
British merchant in this country.’* 
Vifliatever support may be here alluded 
to^ it is obvious to remark, that the 
I absence of regular courts of judicature 
is un argument equally strong against 
iavisting any one, not under the im- 
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mediate control of autliority, with 
were which, in such a countiy, may 
so easilv abused. 

12. Unkss, therefore, the most ur- 
^nt necessity can be shown for an 
arrangement, which, to the influence 
of an extensive mercantile concern in 
such a country, adds that of obtaining 
assignments on its revenues to the ex* 
tent of thirty lacs per annum, the ar- 
rangement must, 1 conceive, be re- 
■garded as in the highest degree ob- 
^ctionable. In a financial view, 1 
am unable to discern from this corre- 
spondence any necessity in the case. 

13. In order, however, to enable 
Government to form a judgment on 
this point, it may be advisable to in- 
struct the Resident at Hyderabad to 
endeavour to obtain figured state- 
ments from Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
of the whole of their pecuniary trans- 
actions with the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment under this arrangement, exhibit- 
ing the following paiticulars, viz. 

1st. The sums paid by them in ad- 
vance to the Nizam’s Government from 
time to time. 

■ 2d. The interest thereon charged and 
received by them, specifying ^tes. 

. 3<1. The tunkas received tmd rea- 
lized by them, specifying dates. 

4th. The payments made to them in 
cash at Auruiigabad, under the third 
article of the agreement. 

5th, The discount and premium on 
different currencies adnnitted uuder 
the fifth article of the agreement. 

6tb. The premium on bills arlmitted 
under the sixth article of the agree- 
ment 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. Siierer, 

Accountant-General. 

It will be recollected by the Court 
that upon a former occasion, and at 
my suggestion, a letter, dated the 4th 
September, had been addressed to the 
Resident, pressing him to furnish that 
figured statement of the concerns of 
the house, the expediency of supplying 
which had been already so strongly 
pressed upon him. Now, before any 
answer had arrived from the Resident, 
before the statement required by this 
communication had been received from 
him, it happened that Sir William 
Rutubuld himself came to Calcutta 
from Hyderabad, to protect the inte- 
rests, as he said, of the establishment 
with which he was connected; and to ’ 
fiiruish, probably, some explanations 
of his own conduct. Sir William Rufli- 
bold, however, addressed a letter to 
the Government, in which he strongly 
objected to the production of the ^re- 


quired informstion* . 1 beg to state 
Sir« that it is only, with reference to 
some particular observations that have 
been made this day by the hon. Baronet 
that 1 should feel it at all necessary to 
refer to the letter in question^ Under 
date of the 12thOctob^, 1819, (at page 

19, ) Sir William Rumlmld writes the 
Government thus : 

** Sir — Having understood that thtf 
Governor-General in Council hatl, with- 
in the last few weeks, directed fmiher 
inquiries to be made from ]51essrs» 
Palmer and Co., through the Resident 
at Hyderabad, regarding the arrange- 
ments of that house with the Minister, 
for the payment of the reformed and 
regular troops in the service of Ws 
Highness the Nizam ; I take the liberty 
of requesting, as a partner of that 
house, that you will favour me with a 
copy of the inquiries which are directed 
to be made from us. 1 have, &c. 

W. Rumbold.’* 
There is another letter, also, at page 

20, dated in October 1819, addressed to 
the Secretary, in which Sir William 
writes ; 

“ To Sir C. Metcalfe, Esq. , Secretary 
to Government. 

Sir— I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge your letter of this date, en- 
closing a c py of the inquiries which 
the Governor.Geueral in Council has 
directed to be made from Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., and to which. I 
am authorized to reply. I regret ex- 
tremely that our answer to Mr. Russell, 
when lie formerly addressed us upon 
the subject, has not been deemed suffi- 
ciently extenuating. 

** I request you will submit to the 
consideration of the Governor-General 
iu Council, that, as mercantile meB,we 
could not with propriety furnish copies 
of our accounts with our constituents ; 
that such a measure would be highly 
injurious to our affairs, and destroy 
the confidence which the public repoie 
iu us. 

** We did not conceal any part of Oipr 
transactions with the Minister from 
Mr. Russell, when be. formerly 
upon us, in consequened of thie letter 
address^ to him by the Secretary ^ 
Government, and wq are at alL.tMqes 
ready to afford him similar 
tion. Wc feel so confident thM.«there 
is no part of our engagements, with the 
Minister which is not unexc^kmable, 
tliat we trust the Governor-General in 
Council will pardonout^ earnest request, 
that he will relieve.u8 frond the pmnfvl 
state of anxiety in which We 'are now 
plgeedi whihh is very injurious to our 
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affairS) «nA may destroy much of the 
confldenpe we have acquired from the 
pttbUc. 1 bave» &c. 

(Slfued) W. Rumbold/' 
Sir, is all tnat I wish to state 
with regani to this part of the corre* 

E dence. Upon the presumption, that 
lame inquiry has been imputed by 
the bon. Bart, solely to me, I wish to 
'remark to this hon. Court upon those 
facts, which may instruct it how far 
auch an inquiry is attributable to me 
alone. Hon. Proprietors are, doubt- 
l^s, aware that the objection of Sir 
William Ruiubold to making tlie re- 
quired statements, appeared under cir- 
cumstances rather peculiar. It was re- 
solved, in consequence of it, that the 
resolution which had before been pass- 
ed, calling for this information, should 
be enforced; and an order to that effect 
was immediately despatched to the Re> 
sidcut at Hyderabad. It happened, how- 
ever, that before this order, calling for 
the information, had been actually de- 
livered to the Resident— before it had, 
in fact, arrived at Hyderabad, a con- 
trary resolution, suspending it, was 
agreed to in the Council at Calcutta. 
(Hear, hear, bear.) It may readily be 
supposed, that the course which was 
then to be puroued, with regard 'to 
these transactions, became the subject 
of considerable discussion among us. I 
acknowledge, Sir, that in that discus- 
sion in the Council, I professed still to 
persevere in the desire I had before ex- 
pressed, that these accounts should be 
osamined. In point of fact, I had no 
other alternative left me, in the consis- 
tent discharge of what 1 conceived to 
be my duty, but to persist in calling 
for this measure. (Hear, bear.) I have 
now stated, Sir, the whole extent of my 
conduct ia respect of those accounts. 
There is a passage, however, in a 
letter from the Marquis of Hastings, 
which has, I believe, led some hon. 
PiOprietor to believe that 1 privately 
ins^cted those accounts when they 
wore offered to me for that purpose by 
IMr William Rumbold himself. Now 
rehlly; Sir, if any hon. Proprietor has 
coueeWed such a notion, 1 must take 
the liberty of stating that it is entirely 
tmfetyaided. It is very true that Sir 
winihm Rumbold did wait upon me 
ane’day at my own house, and stated 
to iiie^*<ihat^ believing it to be very 
proper that my request for information 
should be complied with, ht had 
l>roagbt the accounts with him, and 
heg^^me to inspect them/' (Hear, 
hear.) "Now, Sir, 1 bpg that my an- 
swer to that application may be dit-. 


tinctly understood. 1 told Sir William 
Rumbold, that 1 was veiy inre he 
would do justice to the motives by 
which 1 had been actuated in calling 
for that information ; but feding, that 
iu conformity with the public object 
that X had in view, all these accounts 
might some day be fairly and openly 
submitted to the public, every sen- 
timent of delicacy and duty compelled 
me to say, that 1 must decline inter- 
fering iu the matter by availing 
myself of his offer of privately in* 
specting the accounts— the private in- 
spection of which could only em- 
barrass me in the just and impartial 
discharge of that public duty. These 
accounts were forwarded to the Resi- 
dent, and he did require further 
satisfaction. The infurination he had 
obtained was but slight. Will bon. 
Proprietors, Imwever, think that I 
ought to have explainod at this time 
the course 1 meant to adopt in re- 
gard to the parties ? tiiat 1 might have 
done so, because I ought to have form- 
ed some opinion on the transaction? 
Why, Sir, 1 did state that 1 was ready 
to do so,— so for as 1 was concerned; 
but that 1 should, of course, leave the 
case to be determined by the opinion 
of the majority of the Council. The 
hon. Baronet has said a good deal 
about that niiuute of Council dated 
the 16th of November, 1819. 1 need 
hardly explain that the intention of 
that minute was to enter my protest 
against the resolution of the majority 
of the Council, to dispense with the 
order calling for that explanation 
from the house of Palmer and Co*, 
which, in the first instance, the majo- 
rity bail felt it to be their duty to call 
for. Now it seems to be assumed, 
Sir, that having signed my protest on 
the 16th of November, 1819, 1 delayed 

J utting it upon record until the lit of 
anuary, 1820. Now 1 do say, Sir, 
that this is altogether a misapprehen- 
sion upon the part of those who have 
made the assumption. 1 had no more 
business— I had no more to do with 
putting this protest upon record (as 
many of the hou. Geudemen who hear 
me, and are acquainted with the formt 
of these proceedings, must be well 
aware;)— no more, Sir, than the hon. 
Baronet himself, who makes the ob- 
jection. The question, as to the de- 
lay of this protest, is therefore with the 
secretary alone, whose busiuess it is to 
€nterand record such protests. But 
then there is another question, ** aa 
to when 1 delivered iu my j^oteit 
lit or^r to . have it recorded. Ho* 
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Dourable Proprietors will perceive, 
I think, that it must have been 
delivered in on the same day • for on 
that very day there is a minute under 
the signature of Lord Hastings in re- 
spect of it, which bears precisely the 
same date. This honourable Court 
has now before it the whole facts of 
this case ; and by those facts it will 
be enabled, I trust, to judge of my 
conduct. Perhaps honouraole Pro- 
prietor? are aware of the objection; 
the principal objection that was urged 
by the house of Palmer and Co. to the 
production of these papers. That ob- 
jection resolved itself into the injury 
that must be done to a private esta- 
blishment by a public exuosure of its 
affairs. (Hear, hear.) In this coun- 
try that objection would perhaps be a 
very strong one : but honourable Pro- 
prietors will see the very great distinc- 
tion that must be taken between the 
case of any commercial house in this 
country, and the case of a house in 
India, under the circumstances in 
which the house of Palmer and Co. at 
this time stood. The house of Palmer 
and Co. were engaged in large deal- 
ings with the Nizam with the know- 
ledge of the British Government in 
India. They were acting under a li • 
cense from the British Government in 
that empire. The analogy, therefore, 
which was mentioned as to the preju- 
dice likely to be occasioned by an ex- 
posure of its affairs, does not hold, as 
applied to the case of a mercantile 
establishment in England ; and if, Sir, 
people will engage, being the subjects 
of our Government in India, in concerns 
of this generally prohibited, and at all 
times dangerous nature, with a native 
government, they must submit to the 
inconveniences of that inquiry, which 
their own character, but still more the 
welfare of India and the honour of our 
own Government, and the reputation 
of its servants, so strongly and impera- 
tively call fon Why, then, what do 
these objections that have been taken 
to such an inquiry in the present case 
resolve themselves into > They may 
be resolved, I think, into two; first, 
the urgency of the case itself, and, se- 
condly, the unwillingness (as regarded 
the house) to give a public statement 
of their concerns. Now 1 confess, that 
1 for one do not see the strength of 
Either of the objections in this business. 
It will be recollected that this trans- 
action was not represented to us in the 
first instance as a new loan. It was 
represented then to have been iu pro- 
gress for right mouths, and that no , 


preparation or provision had been 
finally made; for its paymenU' .We 
looked at the matter - prospectively $ 
and 1 efanfess that I desired to knbvr 
iVhether the arrangebieiittbat had been 
made was a beneficial one for tibe Ni- 
zam's ikiterests ? And If ' 'It should 

f ruve not to have been a beneficial one, 
was desirous thht the matter should 
be re-arranged more beneficially for 
his Highness ; and I thought, Sir, that 
we had ample time before us, looking 
to the manner in which this loan had 
hitherto proceeded. Then; Sir, there 
was another objection suggested by 
the hot). Baronet, to ' which, as it 
seemed intended to implicate the con- 
duct of the Indian Government in an- 
other respect, 1 shall advert ; but there 
is one observation which I first pro- 
pose to make. A great deal of stress 
has been laid on the call, which, as it 
is assumed, was made upon a commer- 
cial house to produce to Government 
their accounts. Now, Sir, hon. Pro- 
prietors will find, that in point of fact 
no such call was made upon Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. to produce their ac- 
counts. They have taken, indeed, great 
credit for their voluntary production of 
them ; and I am sure, so far as that fact 
can go, I am quite willing to allow that 
they were at last produced in the volun- 
tary way which tkey mention. But as 
to the call that is supposed to have been 
made upon them,— what theAccountant 
General suggested was, that they should 
furnish a statement of their accounts— 
(hear, hear) — and not the detailed ac- 
counts themselves. Nothing, therefore, 
that is unfair can be imputed to this 
call, not fur the accounts, but for the 
statement of them. I was going, how- 
ever, to notice another objection which 
I said was taken in respect to the con- 
duct of the Council to thitf house ; and 
that is, that no prejudice ought to result 
to them from taking a rate of interest 
not usually known in this country. Sir, 

I can refer to a much graver principle 
than this statement of the objection 
supposes ; 1 can refer to a known con- 
stitutional principle of the British Go- 
vernment in respect, particularly, to its 
Indian administration ; a princifde that 
if it be not persevered in and striedy 
observed, must endanger the stability 
and the existence of the Hon. Coinpai^ 
itself. It is, Sir, that its servants 
. should put upon record all that shall be 
dune in India under their order. 1 con- 
fess I could not possibly have imagined 
that any ihing which may respectsimply 
the convenience or transactions of this 
)»ivate house of Palmer and Co. could 
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furDishaayargument tobe propounded 
tons, fori ooefinoioentyjis WArrautioga 
desertiouof that principle. (Hear, bear.) 
It has already been sheMrn» that the 
terms of ^the ttorfy-Iar loan were in fact 
never comuauiiicated ,with accuracy or 
truth to the Government of India. 1 
behevie that 1 have now stated the whole 
amount of the conduct wliieh 1 pursued 
on the occasion in question, and the 
grounds iipon which it appeared to me 
roper to ask for inquiry. It is also to 
e remembered that after the resolu- 
tion of the Governor and Council was 
conilrmed, the inquiry was adopted, and 
the Govemmeut were pledged to an ul- 
terior course of proceeding. That 
course was quite consistent with the 
measure which had been taken in this 
bustuess ; but the order was after- 
wards suspended. I, Sir, have carried 
no prejudice into the Council in respect 
of the measure suggested by me, as to 
the accounts of those Gentlemen. 1 had 
no feeling of hostility to indulge. I 
should have been perfectly willing to 
listen to any argument that might 
have been urged by other Members of 
the Council in respect to that measure. 
1 could not expect them, of course, to 
concur in all the views 1 have stated to 
this Court ; but with those views still 
impressed upon my mind, 1 could not 
think it my public duty to give my 
vote for the suspension of tlie order 
which had been before agreed to. 
That suapensioti 1 opposed; and I 
hope that this hou. Court will do 
me the justice to declare, whether 
mine was a light, or frivolous, or un- 
necessary opposition (hear, hear) j 
whether there was any thing in my 
conduct 'which should justly expose 
me to that imputation, (which I am 
sorry to say has been this day cast up- 
on me, by the hon. Baronet, in lan- 
guage rather unmeasured I appre- 
hend)>*<-of opposition in the Council, of 
a pertinacious, fractious, or vexatious 
nature. (Hear, hear.) With respect to 
the terms of the loan to the Nizam, I 
shall not enter into that large question, 
thaithas been rather suggested, of what 
might have been done in the business ? 

1 tliiuk 1 con show very plainly, that 
something much better might have 
been affected ; and that some arrange- 
ment^ far more open and beneficial, 
might have 'been conveniently and 
roperly entered into. And I think, 
ir, 1 can show that there were cir- 
cumttances wliich ought to have made, 
us muoh more attentive on this occa- 
sion to the interests of the Nizam's 
Government. Wc have all of us heRr4 
a great deal of the dependence of that 


large body of native troops, and no 
doubt the praises which nave been 
lavished upon them are well deserved. 
I dare to say, although unconnected 
myself with militap^ atfairs, that they 
arc equal in discipline to any troops in 
the line of the British army.* Sure X 
am, that they are equal to any troops 
whatever in the service of the hou. 
Company ; but 1 beg tu say, that I 
doubt very much indeed the justice of 
retaining so large aud burthensome a 
body in the service of the Nizam, 
whose territories we were bound 
by treaty to defend not only from 
foreign, but from domestic foes. 

Therefore, I say, it may fairly be 
doubted whether, Lr our own purpose, 
wc were warranted in imposing that 
very heavy Establishment on the 
country. I make use of that for this 
purpose — to show a considerable, if 
not a boundless, regard to the persons 
interested. Now a great deal has been 
said about the native interest. The 
native interest roust vary in all cases, 
according to the circumstances of a 
country, as according to the circum- 
stances of a person; but still there 
were strong and urgent reasons why 
that house should not expect very high 
interest. I say they were defended 
from a risk which other houses would 
not have undergone they received 
the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment. Then I put it to the fairness 
aud candour of every man of honour, 
if they received every rupee that they 
advanced. 

Mr. KiNNAiRD.—That house has not 
received any of the allowance that has 
been for years paid to the Nizam Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Stuart.— I said, Sir, with re-* 
sped to that arrangement, that the 
house of Palmer aud Co. had the 
sanction of the British Goveniment, 
which was equivalent to the strongest 
guarantee that could b.e expected. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) The next trans- 
action I would allude to, is the sixty- 
lac loan. Now tlie letter I hold in my 
hand is certainly not from the^ table 
of this Court, but I will read it, be- 
cause one passage from it has consi- 
derably induced me t(» rise this day. 

The letter of Sir William Rumbold, 
p. 37. . 

** When the above requisition was 
made, the British Govemnient ha4 
derived all the advantage of the Ni- 
zam’s co-operation by means of the 
funds of the house, and the] Nizam’s 
Govemmeut had escaped from its dan- 
gers, and was placed from thence for- 
v^ard upon a footing of stability which 
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it barl never before attained. Had tbe 
Nizam’s Government been destroyed 
in tbe ^neraf convulsion^ the whole 
advances of the house would have been 
lost j and the British Government would 
have told the firm of W. Palmer and 
Co. [that they had knowingly run 
those riskS) and must take the conse* 
quences. But no sooner had they es- 
caped from those risks, than objections 
*vrere raised by a new Member of Coun- 
cil, by whom was manifested a dispo- 
sition to canvass the details of the ex- 
nense which had attended a specu- 
lation of most fearful and incalculable 
danger.” 

Now, Sir, what can he the mean- 
ing of these passages ? As a member 
of the Supreme Council, 1 was called 
upon to perform high duties under a 
solemn ooligatioii. Ihe hon. Gentle- 
man says, 1 must have had private in- 
formation. 1 had not a particle of in- 
formation on this subject. I never 
heard or knew of this arrangement, 1 
most solemnly declare ; and therefore 
1 put it to the candour and fairness of 
bon. Gentlemen, whether it ought to 
be imputed to me that 1 had a malig- 
nant intention of ruining this firm. ' I 
leave such imputations to the indig- 
nant reprobation of every honourable 
and virtuous mind. Dttle did 1 think, 
Sir, when 1 was a member of the Ben- 

S d Government, acting according to 
e dictates of my conscience,— I say, 
Sir, little did I then think, that 1 
should have to defend my opinions 
and my conduct before this public 
Court; and however little qualified 
I may be for the task, 1 have in 
me that consciousness of rectitude, 
that my heart bears me witness, 
throughout this proceeding, I have 
steered my conduct by priuciples of 
public justice ; and my private judg- 
ment sanctions me in the belief that I 
have been faithful to iny duty. (Much 
applause.) - 

Mr.WEBDiNC. — I do not think, Sir, it 
was necessary for the lion. Gentleman 
to have entered into his defence so 
much at length as he has dune ; for 1 
am sure his firmness and consistency 
in resisting this measure, are such as 
clearly to demonstrate the propriety of 
bis conduct, and the virtue of the prin- 
ciples on which he acted. In stating 
my opinion of the general question, 1 
shall endeavour, as far as I am able, to 
confine myself to that line of argu- 
ment which is strictly applicable oii the 
present occasion ; but, in doing so, X 
shall consider the whole of the papers 
relative to the particular transaction of 


William Pahner and Co., as forming 
the grounds dti which judgment of 
the Court is to^ss. Whether, Uiei«» 
fore, before or after the Govtrnm^t 
of the Marquis of Hastings, these pa- 
pers form part of the chain of evi- 
dence placed before us, and which 
every man is entitled to use, whether 
for argument or illustration. 1 shaU 
not leave one passage untouched, 
therefore, that I think of importance, 
but I shall take the whole book as my 
text, and make my comments as 
short as possible. But before I pro- 
ceed to the general reasoning on the 
subject, I will just advert to a few 
topics in tbe speech that was made on 
the other side, which had caused so 
much admiration, and which has been 
so much eulogized. To go through 
the whole speech, I confess would be 
embarrassing ; but there are two or 
three topics to which 1 feel it my duty 
to allude. In the first place, there.%a8 
an endeavour to prove a contrariety in 
the conduct of that very valuable 
public servant Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
Now, when he first went out, in the 
obscurity in which he found all these 
measures were enthralled, and in the 
difficulty that existed in getting ac* 
counts, was it not necessary" and na- 
tural he should apply conjecture where 
he could not get lact. If, then, subse- 
quent evidence discovered that be was 
right in his conceptions, how can 
any imputation be cast on bis con- 
duct But, Sir, there are two points 
more. 1 will dely any man to 
prove that there was one single rupee 
of unsettled balance due from Govern- 
ment to the house of Palmer and Co. 
at the time of the sixty-lac loan. But 
is the hon. Gentleman |prepared to 
prove, that this house did not lend 
money to the Nizam’s Government on 
unlawful terras } They leave out the 
opinions of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General. They merely stated, that 
Mr. Strettel differed in opinion with 
the Attorney-General. But the law on 
this subject is so clear, in my opinion, 
that it requires no reference to legal 
gentlemen. The hon. Gentleman 
quotes only the 13th Geo. III. He 
forgets a little act of Parliament called 
the 33rd of Geo. III. He states very 
truly, that there is only one penalty 
incurred ; but the act of the 
plies the deficiency. It made the 
offence, if it occurred opt of the Com- 
pany’s territories, the same as if it oc- 
curred in them. N a w, in the outset of 
the argument, the Resident has stated, 
that he was not only prepared to de- 
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fend ibe ^rcUe of bra own political 
conduct, .but wbok of hi« political 
conduct. A pretty difficult task, 1 
think. Ho might as well attempt to 
heap Pelion on Ossa. He stated that 
the 24 per cents and the 12 per cents, 
would be liked on the Exchange in 
England. Now, on the i3th of March 
1814, Messrs. Palmer and Co. applied to 
the Supreme Government for a license 
of establishment. It was granted on 
the 22d of April, and the Resident was 
desired to afford cveipr countenance to 
it ; but we bear nothing more of it for 
two years. On the 22a of June 1816, 
they applied to Government to carry 
on a pecuniary transaction with the 
Nizam’s Government. The Governor- 
General, without inquiry, granted the 
license, but with this provision, and 
1 beg the attention of the Court to it, 
—that they should at all times when 
called upon to do so, disclose to the 
British Resident the nature and ob- 
jects of their peculiar dealings, either 
with the Nizam’s Government, or other 
subjects. On the 31st of December, 
the Resident of Hyderabad sent word 
that the agreement entered into be- 
tween the Minister of the Nizam and 
the house was thus ; that the latter was 
tQ furnish two lacs of rupees monthly 
to pay the troops of the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment *, for which the House were 
to receive assignments to the amount 
of 30 lacs on the Nizam's territories ; 
but inasmuch as he stated no terms 
or particulars, either of interest or 
commission, the Government order- 
ed him to send particulars, to see 
if the Government were involved in 
the trahsactlou. In reply to the re- 
quest of the Government, the Resi- 
dent sent certain papers, and also 
some correspondence which had taken 
place between him and the house of 
Palmer and Co. I do not say it was so 
intended ; but it appears to me that 
this wa&calculated to mislead the house. 
The.papers that were received, were re- 
ferred to the Accountant-General for 
his opinion, to which an hon. Gentle- 
man below me has alluded. The Ac- 
countant-General, as might he expect- 
ed, with the sagaclb of a man of bu- 
siness, declared it wlk unnecessary to 
roceed further. He^atcd that the 
ouse of Palmer and Eo. were not to 
advance the money to ^y the troops, 
unless (hey received tl\ assignment. 
There was po certainty, tl|refore, that 
the troops would be paid. llThis State- 
ment was ordered on the l|b of Sep- 
tember ; and Sir William l^mbold 
being at Calcutta shortly aft^^ards, 


he desired to know what inquiries were 
made, and being told what they wtre> 
he protested against them, on the 
ground that he was nut to be called 
upon to furnish copies of account# 
with his constituents (considering the 
Nizam’s Government as their constitu- 
ents) although he had a copy of the 
license from Government, by which 
he would be called upon to furnish 
those accounts. Well, Sir William ■ 
Rumbold’s remonstrance was then 
made. On the 9th of October he was 
ordered to attend the Board perso- 
nally; and then the minute of the 
Council, dated the 10th of November 
1819, contains thd following passage: 

“ As mercantile men, we could not 
with propriety furnish copies of our 
accounts with our constituents. Such 
a measure would be highly injurious 
to our affairs, and destroy the confi- 
dence which the public repose in us* 
We did not conceal any part of our 
transaction with the Minister from 
Mr. Russell, when he formerly called 
upon UR in consequence of the letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary to 
Goivernnicut ; and we arc at all times 
ready to atford him similar informa- 
tion.” Ihe Governor adds, “the va- 
lidity of the objection struck me im- 
mediately.” Now, Sir, I think the 
dulness which existed on this occasion 
will strike every person that dulness 
is not peculiar to Loudon. He says, 
“ I knew that the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment was deeply indebted to the firm, 
and that all the advances had been 
made at rates of interest which must 
sound alarmingly high in England; 
notwithstanding which the house had 
been very inadequately paid, both for 
its risks and its costs.” Now, if he 
entertained an opinion of this kind, 
why did he not send the concomitant 
particulars ? As it was, he sent parti- 
culars without the accounts, which 
were the only things to enable me to 
form a just opinion on .the subject* 
As to the question of ignorance, the 
noble Lord bad been scarcely there 
five years, while there were Gentlemen 
before the bar and behind the bar, who 
had been there twenty years, and 
who were much better acquainted 
with the habits of the country than 
the noble Lord, or than the individual 
on whom he bestowed so much favour. 
1 am sorry 1 do not see the member 
for Aberdeen in his place, to hear, 
that in London the accounts of India 
arc not to be produced, because the 
people of London are likely to form 
false deductions from them. 1 
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believe that Geutleman has often 
complained of the tardiness with which 
accounts were sent from India; and 
has threatened, that if such delays were 
not remedied, he should feel compelled 
to call for a dismissal of the delin- 
quent party. Suppose the Board of 
Trade or Revenue were to state on 
their own venture, “ we do not send 
you accounts, because vou could not 
understand them ; ” 1 think 1 see the 
hon. Gentleman rising in his seat and 
exclaiming, “ you to tell us this ! Let 
them be instantly dismissed toMolj^via 
or Mexico, to learn a better sense of 
duty ! ’* This I think would be the con- 
duct of the hon. Member on such an 
occasion. It appeared afterwards, that 
the interest on which this money was 
lent, was 24 per cent, per annum, but 
the account being made half yearly, it 
exceeded 25 per cent., while all other 
mercantile agency in India in this 
way, was but 8 and 9 per cent There 
is an hon. Baronet near me (Sir Charles 
Forbes) who has been at the head of a 
house in India, and I believe his house 
did not at that time allow even so 
much as 8 per cent. The enormous 
diflPereuce then was derived from our 
necessities, while the Goveraor-Geuc- 
ral in Council professed to befriend 
the house. I do not say the Governor- 
General showed a leaning in India to- 
wards the house, but I say he was mis- 
led in his judgment. What I find fault 
with is, that he went blindly to work. 
He kept from you, Sir, and this Court, 
the means of knowing w hat was going 
forward. If you can prove that he did 
know what this transaction was, he 
8utferedhisliccn.se to he made an illegal 
instrument. I give him credit, however, 
for not examining the accounts; but 
still he has been guilty of a dereliction 
of duty, because he suffered the license 
to be made an illegal instrument. 
The money was for the payment of the 
Nizam's army, commanded by British 
officers. 

Here the hon. Member added some 
ohservatioQ, which was inaudible. Mr. 
Russell rose amid cries of Order” to 
correct him in his statement ; and said, 
that though the money went directly 
from the Treasury to pay the troops, it 
was the Nizam's money, and not the 
money of the Company. 

Mr. Weeding.— Even without the 
fact, I am entitled td the force of my 
argument. Well then. Sir, wiih regard 
to the sixty -lac loan, it has been touch- 
ed upon by several other gentlemen ; 
hut I shall beg the attention of the 
Court to this fact It appears to me 


thcyfc was ,an attcinptjK|(rpctt»e .an 
interest for Palmer per cent, 

at a tinie when^tbe'iqteiiest pother 
houses had diminished,' and phM'tha 
Company’s 6 per cent, loap was ata 
premium of 2 per cent. It was unbe- 
coming, therefore, for thaMprqidsQf 
Hasting to leave his ally Jn , distress, 
when he could' have helped him on 
such terms as would have enabled hiin 
to retrieve his misfprtunes. tJpon a 
review, Sir, of these papers, I am com- 
pelled to come to this conclusion 
that the Govcrnor-Geucral in India, ^ 
yielding to Palmer and Co., was guilty 
so far of a political error, that it is quite 
impossible, in my opinion, for .this 
Court to adopt the original motion. 
After this it is impossible to give the 
Marquis one cowry more. 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to roder. 

A Propiue roR. — The hon. I’roprietor 
is in perfect order on this occasion. 
(Much noise.) And to convince the 
Court that he is in order, i will refer 
them to the heading of the papers which 
form the subject of debate. ' (Hear, hear* 
hear.) , . " 

Here the hon. Proprietor read thd 
heading of the papers. 

The Chairman, amid much noise, 
said he thought Mr. Weeding perfectly 
in order, as the subject of further re- 
muneration to the Marquis of Hastings 
was part of the matter before the Court, 
(Much interruption.) 

Mr. Kinnaird rose to order, amid 
cries of ** Chair, chair:” — As you have 
deduced that the hon. Proprietor is 
correct in your own opinion, I am 
not likely to convince you of the con- 
trary ; hut I cannot suppose you mean 
to prevent me from expressing my 
opinion on the point.—— 

Cries of ** Chair ! chair !” Or- 
der I order!” 

The Chairman again decided that 
Mr. Weeding was in order. The very 
heading of the papers which had been 
pointed out, warranted the course he 
was pursuing. . ' . 

Mr. Weeding resumed.-?!, was about 
to state, Sir, it appeared after 
reading these papers,, that it must ex- 
cite surprise in the Court, that the 
Marquis of Hasting^ bid received 
as much as he has done. — Nihil fuit 
unquam tarn impar sibi.”— And here 
I perfectly agree with thA Gentleman 
before me, that it was impossible to 
reconcile the opinions of some. men. 
Every man has, unquestionably, a right 
to change. bis mind upon conviction. 

1 allude to Mr. Pattisoii’s dissent. In 
that dissent he takes no notice of the 
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r toeral topdcC .on biitif 

tfrerc td exam^e if ogragrapb by 
panitrapb, l^to'e* Gentj^emaa ia Court 
might ibtbrrbpt i^e as partial. 
Are we tbeii. prepared to express our 
penonaT flings Mtb respect to tbe 
Marquis of Hastings? or are we to act 
atf evasive part ?^ 1 say here we are, like 
the Delphian dtiacle^'^ Alb tc Roma- 
nos vincer^posse Conq^uer thcRoman 

people, or ^e |loman people will cou- 
qiihr Roine.^ I ^6 hope, therefore, that 
Court* win confirm the amendment. 

1 cannot sit down. Sir, without in- 
dulging my feelings ip praise of that 
great and illustrious man, Sir ('harles 
MX’arthy, who has displayed the great- 
ness of his talents in the most trying 
situations ; and yet he is charged with 
ingratitude towards his friend and be- 
nefactor. Is it meant that it was a 
benefaction for this genteUnan to be 
appointed chief Secretary? Were not 
the Marqui^ and he alike companions 
and servants? Did not the Company 
expect frojm them alike aii honourable 
discharge of their respective duties? 
and is it to l^e conceived a private be- 
nefit, for a man to be appointed to a 
distinguished situation, when his word 
aud service entitled him to it? The 
merit of' the selection is all the merit 
the party appointing is entitled to ; 
and I do venire to Mirm, the Gentle- 
man appointed has in every way proved 
he was worthy of the trust reposed iu 
him. In a short time he will be called 
to rive an account of his stewardship j 
and then we shall be enabled to accept 
of all the good and reject all the bad 
qualities; in tbe mean time, 1 beg to 
say, in niv opinion, that what he has 
done in the exercise of his functions 
has been for the welfare of India. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir Charles Forbes. — I shall tres- 
pass, Sir, on the Court with but a very 
few words. 1 have certainly been at 
the head of a banking-house in India 
for many years ; and f must say, that, 
in 1818, such was the scarcity of mo- 
Hfy, that they (meiied the treasury at 
nine per cent, iVey, raised the intc- 
rest to nine and one-eighth after 
that; and so it continued for nine 
months. If was afterwards reduced to 
SIX per ci^t. . No doubt higher rates 
were given ip other parts, but this was 
in Bombay. There Is one observation 
1 have to make here, which I think of 
the utmost importai^e to this Court; 

* u 

«the interest taken by Palmer and 
J-o. on this loan, there is not a man 
Here who would not agree with me, 
OrietUdi Herald, Vof.i. 


that he would have sorry ,to have 
exchanged situations with that house 
on that occasion. (Cheers.) 1 dechufe, 
upon niy honour, I wojuld not at any 
period, before or afters have entered 
into such an engagtaiontas that which 
Palmer and Co. did, even for a 
higher rate of interest, because it was 
interest stipulated for, but never re- 
ceived, and, perhaps,, never will be , 
received. 1 would, Sir, at any time 
prefer lending money at 9 per cent, to 
Government, to lending it at 34 per 
cent." to the Nizam. But it has been 
said, this house bad a guarantee : It 
was not the case. . 

Mr. Stuart.— I said they had the 
sanction of Government, which was 
equivalent to a giiarantee. 

Sir CiiARLBS Forbes.— 1 hope that 
guarantee will be fulfilled; but, Sir, 
such are the consequences of that 
unfortunate luau, that I am sure no 
man envies their situation, even with 
that guarantee.- 1 must here say, 1 
have nut done that, which 1 ought to. 
have done before I troubled this 
Court with any ubsen atious ; I have 
not read the voluminous book con- 
taining these papers ; but I have read 
enough to satisfy my mind on this 
oint, that the terms made by Messrs, 
aimer and Co. were moderate com- 
pared to those made by other persons. 

A great deal has been said about na- 
tive powers, but there are no such 
things. No Englishman would be 
found to place himself in the power 
of the Nizam. On. one occa- 
sion, iodeed, I had an opportu- 
nity of placing myself in the power 
of the Goverunieut of India. (Cries of 

question !*' ** question!”) I mean to 
coiihtie myself to a single fact, and i 
will not long detain you; but if you 
expect the question, 1 fear we shall 
not come to it this night, late as it is. 
Soon a'ter the arrival of the MarquU 
of Wellesley in 1798,aiid preparations 
were making fi>r the Nizam War, the^ 
credit of the Company was falling' 
rapidly. Such was thedifAcuUy of 
getting money, that every means were 
used by the Marquis of Wellesley to 
accomplish that uccessarv object, pre- 
vious to bis entering on the war. One 
of them was this Gii tbe 18tbof Aug. 
1798, an advertisement appeared in 
the Bombay Courier, under the sig- 
nature of the Secretary of Govern- 
ment. It is very short, and as it< if 
important I will read it. 

** The Honourable tbe Governor ia 
Council will receive scaled proposals* 
on Tuesday the 21st instant^ from any 
2M* 
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Mrson desirous oC pam^ . money intq 

treasury, forthe'HonouraMe Com- 
paw^s JittnnTsgoryTiotiel on Ae tSene- 
rtd fte’gister, bearing interest a^ 6 per 
bent, per annutn, for any amotdit not 
ciceemng 100,000 rupees, on tbe fol* 
lowing conditions : — 

' “ The money teudered to be paid 
Into the Treasury, at such time as rhay 
Kuit the lender, provided the same be 
bn OP before the 20th day of Septeinb6r 
text. 

On payment of the money, a pro- 
inlssory^note will be erantcfl for the 
Amount, which, according to the terms 
of the General Register, will be trans- 
ferable at par to the Bengal Register 
debt, or may be subscribed for bills on 
England, at the exchange of 2s. 2id. 
the rupee, payable eighteen montiis 
after date. 

« The Governor in Council engages, 
that excepting what is tendered under 
this advertisement no other promis- 
aopy-notes of the same description shall 
be issued during the period stated, 
vbs. before the 21st day of September 
next, unless the same be at least 2 per 
cent, below the lowest offer made. 

The tenders to be made in the fol- 
lowing form ; — 

** ♦ On the terms of the advertise- 
ment, dated the 14th August, 1798, I 
do hereby tender the sum of rupees 
to be paid into the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Treasury, on or before the 20th 
September next, for which 1 agree to 
receive promissory-notes on the Gene- 
tal Register, bearing interest at 6 per 
cent, per annum, at the rate of 
rupees for every 100 rupees so paid 
into the Treasury.’ 

“ The tenders to be superscribed, 

■ Tenders for Promissory-Notes,* and 
to be delivered to the Secretary, or sent 
into Council, at 12 o’clock, on the 21st 
instant. 

■ ** Published by order of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council, 

Robert Richards, 
Secretary to Government, 
14th August, 1798. 

Well, Sir, what do you think were 
l4ie terms f How much do you think 
was paid in ? On the 30th of August, 
on the 3d of September, and on the 
17th of September, three different pe- 
riods, the enormous sums of 18,000 ru- 
"^s were paid in ; 10,000 rupees were 
the second sum, andBlOff were the next 
•urn tmkl into the treasury ; at the rate 
of 120 -paper for 100 chsh, being added 
to the 8 per cedt., and 6 per cent, being 
added for one year; and this was the 
IKchange between Bombay and Cal- 


cutta, We only tpndered 18.100 ru^ 
p^, npoAAhese vejy lMtni^ 
of 34 per <%nt: per anpani. Our money 
was Wotth that ; and, in fact. It wat 
worth more, for it was all w'e‘ coidd 
spare, If we had gone on fee^ 
them, perhaps we could have ecremi 
out better terms ; but this is a fact to 
which i pledge my honour. T have a 
right then to call upon this Gonirt to do 
justice ; and,*if they do not. I trust it 
win be found elsewhere. Ana now. Sir, 

I beg leave to say, f have no cdnnexidQ 
whatever with these parties. I did, 
about thirty years ago, see Mr. Williain 
Talraer, but, except that, all the.parties 
are totally unknown to roe, from the 
llfarquis of Hastings downwards, ex- 
cept Sir William Rumbold, with whom 
I became acquainted only within the 
last fortnight. Now, Sir, I have a let- 
ter in my pocket, at this moment, from 
Calcutta, which states, that while some 
of the houses there are refusing money 
at 4 per cent., others are jpttiiig 12 pw 
cent., with a bonus of 10 per cent, for 
three mouths. This is 52 per cent, per 
annum. I should like to know — ^ 
(Here a violent knocking- in the kail 
disturbed the hon. Proprietor,) I have 
but one word more to say) I have heard 
a great deal about a cj^i^iracy, and 
opinions have been read on this sub- 
ject. With what object those opinions 
were read I do not know ; but I think 
they were most favourable documents, 
because they show the utmost pos- 
sible anxiety to fix on these parties 
a conspiracy, I have said thus much. 
I will only add one word more; 
The question before us refers to the 
Hyderabad transactions, ami to them 
alone, as 1 conceive. (Hear.) Upon 
that subject, and upon that alone, I 
am Come here to give an opinion. I 
am not prepared to approve fully and 
entirely of every act of Lord Hastings 
administration, nor will I do so : but 
with respect to the Hyderabad ques- 
tion, not only do 1 conceive there is 
nothing to find fault with' in his Lord- 
ship’s conduct, but I think it has been 
highly meritorious. (Hear.) It appeal 
to me, that the transactions in ques- 
tion could not have been more benefi- 
cially conducted for the Ihtwst of the 
Company, which seems tdShave been 
always the end which his Lordship 
had in view. What wM the situation 
in which hisLordship was then placed. 
We were threatened with a 
war, and the native Princes Would have 
been glad to And an opport“®’^y 
turning against you. How then ww 
his Lordship to get the necessaJj 
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jQoney for payiitc tlui Niisim's troop*. 

] am of opioiol^ that ifi.ltMr had ro* 
sorted sale) at the, Govern- 

loent did.with' nwect to the (r per cent, 
paper in 17^8,^ would: not have 

t^$) a* which itw^ob- 

tained ffloiB huesrd. Palmer and Co. I 
am booqe out in that, opuiion by the 
letters whidi ^ have Received feotp 
India), d^cidbini; the state of the 
money iparkat at the period in ques- 
tion. One word more) with respect to 
the troopsi of the Nizam, as they are 
callof^ jlie chants have hecii rung 
upon that part of the speech of the 
hoif. Proprietor (Mr. Russell,) in which 
be said) that if be held up his fin- 
ger, the troops of the Nizam would 
have turned arainst us. All that 
I understand ue hon. Proprietor to 
mean by that eipression was, to ex- 
press that such was his influence with 
the Nizam, that he was able to avert 
the danger with which the interest of 
the Company were threatened ; (Hear, 
from Mr. Russell ;) that is what i un- 
derstood to be meant by the phrase, 
and it is n ot fsur to attempt to it a 
forced coiustrucjdon. (Hear.) How is it 
possible tha^ a wian with a grain of 
common sense', could commit himself 
as it had been insinuated that Mr. 
Russell bad done bv that expression, 
much less an Individual who nas him- 
self so much honour both in and out 
of this Court, by that admirable speech 
which has delighted all who heard or 
have read it? (Hear.) I have been in 
public life now fourteen years, andean 
safdy declare, that I never before 
heard a »eech so clear in detail, or go 
able and convincing— I may say so 
uuconquerabto— in reasoning as that 
of the hon, Proprieten:. 1 never heard, 
in the House df Commons, so clear 
and luminous an address. A late 
member of tit? Bengal Government 
CMf..Stu^Rt) hail stated, that the Resi- 
dent objected to. .the rauii^ and main- 
*mwng of the troQjpSi 1 can believe 
wt, hecauaa ha pevb^i thought that 
their tro(q>a jtoght, a? 1 believe they 
JiUjbe tunaed^gainetiourselvea)— yc*, 
the very which we have raised, 
L paid, I cannot forget 

)^at^pj^e^at tb? battle of Poonah. 
the British character was tarnished by 
5hat tooh place, on that occasion. This 
^ the fiwt opportunity 1 have bad of 
expretsing my opudoDk On this subject, 
whidi I had hop^ would have been 
«aUft the 'subject of discussion else- 
*nye. (Interruption.) 1 do not intend 
oetam the Court, but 1 cau assure 


the Gentieman behifld) who are 'eipfe*»<' 
sing their impatience, that there are 
Members of the Court of Directors, whw 
givb themselves very little trouble abeiib 
the business of the Court, and are ' 
siljf induced to concur in the measure? 
which are proposed there. This, how 
ever, is a, question on which 1 think 
we ought to have the declared oplniom' 
of every individual Director, that w? 
may know who are friends of Lord 
Hastinp, and who are not. (Hear.) 

1 should not hesitate to give my sup- 
port to any resolution conveying thanks 
to the Court of Directors, that might 
be proposed subsequently to the pasj- 
ing of the original motion ; but to tbn 
amendment, m its present form and 
at the present time, 1 cannot agree* 
1 would supmrt an amendment which 
would not destroy the whole effheto^ 
the motion, and which would not biod 
us, as the present amendment does, to 
approve of what 1 never can bestow my 
approbation upon,— namely, th^oli- 
ti(^ despatches of the Court of Direc- 
tors. (Hear.) If 1 had nothing elset 
to support me in the opinion which 1 
entertain of these despatches but ther 
protest of an bon. Director (Mr. Patti- 
sou), wliom I have in my eye,— which 
out of Court has made a great impres- 
sion, and been treated with the consi- 
deration which it deserves,—! never 
could consent to give my vote in ap- 
proval of them. (Hear.) Besides, 
the amendment does in fact commit 
us, with respect to the whole future 
question. (Hear*) Thqt is a very im- 
portrmt consideration. The case of 
these unfortunate men, Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., would be concluded by the 
amendment. The Marquis has been the 
ame which it was hoped to run down, 
ut those unfortunate men have heeii 
made the victims. (Hear.) Feeling a» 
1 do strongly on this point, 1 would not, 
on any consideration, give ray appro- 
bation to a proposition like the amend- 
ment, which would commit me wUh 
respect to these unfortunate gentle- 
men, and preclude me from advocat- 
ing the claim which they undoubtedly 
have, not only upon the justice of this 
Court, but upon that of tjie British 
natfon. (Hear.) For the reasons which 
X have stated, l will give my vote for 
the original motion. 

Ms. Stuart.— I rise to explain, as 
the hon. Baronet has particularly al- 
luded to something which fell from 
me, 1 think it is important that the 
Court should know woat it was I did 
say. 1 said) that the sanction of the 
Supreme Government to the arrange^ 
aiM*2 





nenti .for tbe, btD«a« pur , (illy», fbe , 
Nizam, appeared to mp equivalent tasu . 
formai guarantee^ . 

Mr.sS. jPixoN«T^l desire to. set, my- 
self right with the^hoQ. Baronet who 
just spoken* When,! rose.,8ome 
tiine ago, 1 did not intend to in^rmpt 
the l^u. Baronet, but merely to play 
a tripk, jwhieh i observ^ had been 
suQpes3i'ul|y practised by an hon. Prp- 
pri^r on the other side, of rising and 
catching the eye of the Chairman, in 
order that, knowing I was anxioifs to 
speak, .he might be prepared to caUupun 
mp when the hon. Proprietor who was 
addressing the Court should sit down. 
^ laugh.) When I first came into 
Court to hear this question discussed, I 
knew no more than 1 do the day I shall 
die the line of conduct which 1 should 
pursue, I wished to hear every thing 
that could be stated on the subject. If 
there was any thing like prejudice in 
•my mind, it arose from conversation 
and reading out of doors, and was, that 
the Marquis of Hastings would be 
proved to have acted in a highly dis- 
reputable manner. 1 listened with 
great attention, to all that was said by 
those Gentlemen who have spoken 
against the original motion. With 
respet to two of those Gentlemen, I 
feel that I do not presume too far 
when 1 state, that I have ranked them 
for a long time amongst my most 
esteemed acquaintances, and in differ-^ 
ingfrom them, 1 hope 1 shall stand 
excused, because I do so from the 
holiest conviction of iny mind. (Hear.) 

1 listened, as I before stated, most at- 
tentively to the hon. Gentlemen to 
whom I allude, but they only suc- 
ceeded in convincing me that they had 
aeai^ched most diligently, to find mat- 
ter of crimination against the Marquis 
ofHastiugs. (Hear.) Two of the hon. 
Gentlemen who have opposed the mo- 
tion, set out with declaring, that as 
fares regarded Lord Hastings' indi- 
vidual conduct, they believed him to 
be an honourable man, but they added 
that the palpable partiality which he 
had sbowu to the house of Palmer and 
Co. would prevent them from bestowing 
unqualified approbation upon him. The 
motion and the amendment ran together 
up to a certain point, as closely as the 
river Jrwell and the Duke of Bridge- 
water’s canal— (a laugh.) The amend- 
ment, however, differed from the mo- 
tion in this, that it carried a sting in its 
tail. That is the cause, of all the dif- 
ference of opinion on this subject. It 
has always been my desire in the 
course of my life to support, as far as 


I hoBflstiy ^vdik^heicmtiiiried^aatlio- 
ritiea of Jbel^^ntry* regiM that it 
has notnocuriud to aomef^ersoa at an 
cariiev period of.<)hediacusiioii,jto sug- 
gest Ihatt ein aaMcahle artancemeut 
should take place on the .ques^n be- 
fore the^^ourt. .1 never . t^eiyed 1^ 
satisfaction from any thing.lhuk firom 
the efforts of my . hon. Friends opposite. 
Upon their owivsbowin^, the Marquis 
of Hastings ought to be. {^quitted, 
because, to use the Scotch phrase;^ the 
** thing was not proven.'* All tyyhe ■ 
hon. Gentlemen have ‘said amo^l to 
this— “ We believe 'Lord Hastings to 
have been ^ilty of improper .condact, 
but we lack the means of proving the 
fact." (Hear.) 1 speak quite^impar- 
tially on this question, for I know no- 
thing of Lord Hastings, having only 
seen him once, and that is a lung 
time ago. Neither did 1 ever before, 
until the last Court, see the hou. Pro- 
prietor, Mr. Russell. That hon. Pro- 
prietor’s Address proved to demon- 
stration the superiority of an unpre- 
pared over a prepared speech. The 
speeches of my hou. Friends oppoike 
were very well prepared— they were 
like joiner’s work, evwy-part dove- 
tailed with another, , whilst they 
were not interrupted ; * but like all 
prepared speeches, they smelt of the 
lamp. Never in the whole course of 
my life was I so convinced of the ad- 
vantage which a man possesses who 
speaks straight forward from his own 
knowledge of facts, as 1 have been by 
the speech of the hon. Proprietor, (Mr. 
Russell) . That hon. Gent, has been at 
Hyderabad for about twenty years, 
during fifteen years of which he was 
Resident there, and during that period 
rilthe matters which we are review- 
ing came under bis eye. He is there- 
fore enabled to speak of them with 
much more accuracy than we can 
possibly do. I entreat Gentlemen to 
recollect the value of character. 1 am 
a humble individual, and any reflec- 
tions on my character, whatever barm 
they might do me, whilst living, would 
in all probability be buririi with me in 
the grave } but not so respect to 
a great public officer, any vote which 
should impute to him improper con- 
duct, would be matter to go down to 
posterity. (Hear!) If the house of 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. ahall, on any 
future inquiry— for that I' take it for 
granted there must, be, (Hear!)— be 
proved to have acted as illegally as 
men coaid act, it will still remain to 
be proved that Lord Hastings— if it be 
intended to criminate him in any de- 
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Sioo*edliiS8. (Hfearn 'HjviAR made 
these obwmitionh I will now con- 
clude with thanking you for the atten- 
tion jwu have shown me. (Hearl) 

Mr. R. Jackson rose to address the 
Court amidst loud cries of “ adjourn” 
and^gddh.” 

Mr. S. Dixon.— I t wiU not look well 
in me to move the adjournment of the 
Court just after delivering my senti- 
mentsjon the question. 

Thornton.— I move that 
the Court do adjourn. (Confusion.) 

Mr. Pattison.— I f the Court do not 
adjourn, several gentlemen will find it 
necessa^ to express their opinions on 
the question. I am not fond of public 
speaking, but having been particularly 
alluded to more than once during the 
debate, and believing that 1 may have 
something to state to the Court which 
has not yet been said, 1 have determined 
to speak on the question. All that 1 
ask is, thfit if the Court adjourn, I may 
be permitted to speak before five or six 


o’clock. (Cries of « adjourn/* and «go 
00 .”) 

The Chairman.— Asthere seems iqha 
a difference of opinion on the subject, 

I must put the question. He then put 
the question of adjournment, which 
was carried in the affirmative by a largo 
show (ff hands. 

The Chairman.— The Court having 
decided that an adjournment shall 
take place, it now remains to fix the day 
to which the adjournment shall extend. 
On former occasions 1 have proposed, 
from' regard to the interests of the Com- 

a , that the adjournment should ex- 
to a week, hot the same reason 
now induced roe to suggest, that it 
should take place for a shorter period. 
I therefore propose that the Court shall 
meet again on Monday next. 

The question was put, “ that the 
Court do adjourn to Monday,” and 
carried unanimously ; 

The Court, which ou this, as on the 
two former days, was crowded to ex- 
cess, then adjourned at a quartc 
five o’clock. 
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A NOTH OF EXPLANATION AS TO THE CAUSE OF THE 

present supplemental publication. 

The extraordinary length of the Debates on the Hyderabad Transac- 
tions, which continued through two long days at the India House, ren- 
dered it impossible to include a full and accurate report of the several 
speeches .made, and documents referred to by the several speakers, within 
the ordinal limits of one of our Monthly Numbers, without excluding 
from it many other topics, and thus divesting the Work of its principal 
merit in the eyes of general readers, — the agreeable as well as instructive 
variety of its contents. It became, ’therefore, indispensable to make a 
temporary addition to our usual Publication, by the issue ot a Supple- 
mental Number y to include the documents alluded to. This will enable 
us to accomplish a duty long since determined on, but hitherto never carried 
into effect, entirely for want of room*, namely, the publication of such a selec- 
tion from the mass of the Hyderabad. Tapers, as shall put the thousands of 
readers, to whom the originals are not accessible, and the hundreds who, 
having them in their possession, are yet terrified from the perusal by their 
bulk, in complete possession of all the leading facts of the case, and 
enable them, at less trouble and expense than any other mode would 
admit, of coming to their own conclusions on the important matters 
therein developed. We embrace the opportunity which this temporary 
addition to our space will admit, to include, also, in this Supplement, 
an article or two which could not find admission into our r^ular Number 
of the present month, but which would suffer so much in interest and 
utility by delay, that our readers will, we are persuaded, approve the 
determination to which we have come, of publishing them at once. The 
expense of printing such a Number will bo greater to us than an 
ordinary one, from the quantity of small type used in it ; but as all 
idea of profit from it is relinquished, it will be sold at the stated and regular 
price : it being also left entirely at the option of the regular Subsenwra 
h) the Work, whether such Supplemental Number be purchased by them 
or notr With this explanation, we proceed at once to our task, com** 
BJencing with one of the articles which could not be longer delayed. 
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NEW ASSOCIATIONS.— FREE SUGAR COMPANY — AND BENGAL 
SUGAR COMPANY. 

In the first article of our regular Number for the present month, {we 
took occasion to advert to the formation of some- new Associations, 
which had for their object the development of the resources of India, the 
improvement of its great staple product, sugar, and the abolition of slavery 
in the West, by underselling the negro-holders in this commodity, to be 
produced by free labour in the East. We promised, on that occasion, 
to present our readers with the data on which these Associations had been 
formed, as well as with the details of their several prospectuses, as soon 
as the materials of such information should bo before us : and we have 
now the pleasure to redeem our pledge. 

The fonnation of the Free Sugar Company, had its origin with a few 
benevolent individuals, who have passed their lives in endeavouring to 
ameliorate the condition of their fellow-men : and who have been taught 
by experience, that the only way to induce the mass of mankind to 
second their philanthropic views, is to make it their interest so to do : in 
other words, to let the bait of pecuniary gain be appended, wherever it 
can be done honestly^ to whatever scheme they may invite the pul)lic to 
support. In the present instance, we conceive, that the union of a fair 
return for capital embarked with a certainty of great good, collateral and 
direct, arising from the success of the undertaking, has been happily 
effected ; and from this, wo augur the best results. The prospectus of 
the Company is as follows ; 

FREE SUGAR COMPANY.— CAPITAL, FOUR MILLIONS. 

It ifl intend)^ to form a Company, to be called the ‘ Free Sugar Company,’ 
for the purpose of promoting the produclioii of Sugar by free labour, with a 
capital of four millions, divided into eighty thousand shares, of fifty pounds 
each. 

It is not meant that this Company shall itself engage in the cultivation or manu- 
facture of sugar. Its efforts will w directed to encourage the cultivation and 
manufacture of that article by individuals on their own account, to whom it will 
make such advances, from year to year, by means of agents abroad, as shall 
appear to be safe and judicious ; the same to be annually liquidated by the con- 
signment of their sugar to the Company. 

The Company’s profits will he derived from the usual commissions on the sale 
of the sugar so consigned, in addition to the interest chargeable on the advances 
that may be made. 

The aid of the Company will be extended, without distinction, whenever it can 
l)e safely done, to the cultivators of sugar by free labour in all parts of the world 
which are adapted to the growth of that article j to those in the West Indies and 
America, no less than to those in the East Indies and Africa, who shall exclu- 
sively employ free labour in its production. 

The general management of the Company will be entrusted to a Board of Direc-^ 
tors, resident in Loudon. And at each of the Out-ports of tlie United Kingdom, 
where subscriptions shall have been raised to the amount of 100,000/., a sub 
sidiary Board will be appointed to receive consignments, and effect sales, at that 
port. 

As soon as a half of the capital shall have been sabscribed, a ccdl of five pet 
cent, will be made on the Subscribers j and the Directors slmll be at liberty to. 
make a second call, to the same amount, as soon as they shall see fit. But they 
shall have no power to make any further cidl on the Subscribers, beyond this, upm • 
tliey shall have been authorised to do so by a . general court especially convened 
for the purpose, aud of which ample notice shaii be given. 
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Ttie calculrtions on ivhicb the present proposal is founded have been taken 
from authentii documents, ofBcially furnished to the East India Company, and by 
them laid before the Public. The result of them will be fouiul io a small pam- 
phlet, published by Uatcliard, and eutilled, * East India Sugar, or an Inquiry 
respecting the Means of improving the Quality, and reducing the Cost, of Sugar 
r&i^ed by Free Labour in the East Indies.* 

Proceeding on these data, which stand fully confirmed by satisfactory and 
independent evidence, it may be shown, that the whole advance which can l>c 
rcujuired of the Company for the production of 250 tons of sugar, even on the sup- 
po-^ition, which is a very improbable one, that the manufacturer of the article 
possesses no funds of his own, would be about 4000f. To ensure, therefore, the 
production of 25,000 tons of sugar annually, the utmost advance that could bo 
required would nut exceed 400,0001., being the amount of the ten per cent, of the 
cajntal which it Is proposed to call for. 

It is obvious, that if the success of the Company should be such as may fairly 
he expected, it will be possible greatly to enlarge its efforts.' An additional sup- 
ply of at least 25,000 tons of sugar may be obtained by each fresh call of ten per 
cent, which may be made on tlie Subscribers, until the whole capital shall thus 
l)c beneficially employed in meeting that growing demand for sugar which may 
be anticipated from the combined effect of the diminished price of its production, 
and the increasing prosperity of the country. 

Those who doubt the practicability as well as the security and advantage, of 
such an undertaking as is now proposed, have only to contemplate the rise, pro- 
uri’ss, and actual state of the indigo cultivation in India. It is of recent origin ; 
and yet, aided by British skill and capital, it has proceeded successfully, until 
nearly the whole of the indigo used iu every part of the world is supplied from 
Jlritish India. The Company have a satisfactory guarantee in this striking fact 
litr tlic success of their present scheme. 

'i'he course which it is propostul to pursue is precisely that which has been, 
uniformly sanctioned by the practice of the East India Company itself, as well as 
of the Capitalists of Calcutta, in encouraging the various productions and manu- 
factures of India. 

Applications for shares are to he made in writing, postpaid, to John Dougan, 
Fxj. No, 28, Princes Street, Bank. 

The pamphlet alluded to, in the body of the prospectus, is full of valu- 
able matter. It is evidently the production of one intimately*acquainted 
with the subject on which he writes, grounded on personal experience, 
and a minute attention to the observations and experience of others ; of 
which he has availed himself in the proofs and illustrations contained in 
tlie Appendix to the work. He begins by stating, that the object of hw 
inquiry is to ascertain, whether, notwithstanding the extra duty of 10«« 
l>er cent, imposed on East India sugar to prevent its superseding the 
West India sugar in the English market, it is not possible to import it at 
a rate that shall effectually attain that end. He then adverts to the high 
i*ate of freight, which was formerly an obstacle to its profitable importa- 
tion, but which, from subsequent reduction, is no longer an object of im- 
portance. The principal disadvantage, he contends, under which tliia 
article labours, is the imperfection anti expense of the mode by which it 
in prepared in India ; and the chief desideratum is, the improvement of 
that mode. The process, at present observed, is then described at con- 
siderable length : and it is stated, that the result of the whole is, not only 
that the expense of the manufacture is at least doubled, but that the sugar 
produced is often inferior in strength and grain, to that which is imiwrted 
from the West Indies. It is added, that so clearly must this be the ne- 
t^ssary Effect of the present imperfect system, that a inere description of 
^ the process to a West Indian, would enable him infallibly to predict the 
result. The author of the inquiry then proceeds to say 

Until the mode of manufacture therefore Is changed, supposing the present dif- 
12 
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ference of duty to contiiuie, the produce of Bengal must labour under many dis- 
advantages in its competition with the produce of the West Indies. The unneces- 
saiy expense and waste of the process, and the injury done to the arucle, will iu 
some measure coimtcrbalaiice the extraordinary cheapness of labour, both in the 
cultivation of the cane and the maiuifactuvc of the sugar. It is evident, more- 
over, that the requisite improvement can only be effected by European skill and 
capital. The natives have neither the knowledge nor the ipcaus required fur iin- 
pix)ving the process ; and the machinery which could be established by Europeans 
without difficulty, and with a certainty of large profits, is hot likely to be erected 
in the first instance by the natives, 

ITie plan of proceeding would be simple. Sugar-works must he formed in dif- 
ferent parts of those districts where the sugar-cane is chiefly produced. The con- 
ductors of these works must purchase the cane from the natives, grind it and boil 
it into sugar iu the same manner as in the West Indies. The business of cultiva- 
tion will thus still remain in the hands of the natives, and the process of inaim- 
facturing the cane into sugar will alone he undertaken by Europeans. As it is 
absolutely necessary that the cane should be ground, and the juice boiled into 
sugar very soon after it is cut, each establishment could embrace but a small dis- 
trict ; such a district, however, as might be adequate to the production of from 
2r)0 to 500 tons of sugar per annum ; the latter quantity being probably quite as 
large as any one set of sugar-works could manufacture. 

The produce of abigah of laud, which is equal to ICOO square yards, maybe 
taken at a moderate estimate at mauiids of 82 lbs. weight, or 287 lbs. of clayed 
sugar.* — p. 5, 6. 

Nearly eight higahs therefore would he required to produce a ton weight of 
sugar, and 2000 higahs to produce 250 t<nis. This quantity of land would be 
equal to 666 acres ; and if we allow a liberal estimate for other crops, there is little 
doubt that in a favourable situation that quantity of cane-laud might be found 
within the space of three or four miles square. 

To this follows a series of calculations intended to show the rate at 
which such an establishinent could produce sugar for the European 
market. The charges are made up of cultivation, manufacture, package, 
freight, and sale. Each of these are examined with great care, and the 
result shown with exactness : but we shall extrac only one passage from 
the whole, as we shall hereafter give a summary of the results ; and this 
passage w'e select principally to explain the syste n of advances on credit 
to the cultivator, and the security of the capital thus lent. It is as 
follows 

The pdverty of the ryott, as well as the general custom of India, requires that 
a large portion of the value of the cane should be paid in oilvance.* The time of 
crop lasts from January to May, and the advances are usually made in the June 
or July preceding. They are commonly to the extent of half the vdue of the 
crop, and when a final settleraeot is made in the ensuing April, high interest is 
allowed on the loan. This used to be at the rate of at least 24 per cent, per 
annum but interest has recently been much reduced in India. It is probable, 
however, that 10 to 12 }icr cent, would still be obtained even from respectable 
ryotts. The sum advanced is secured on the standing crop, and is paid over to 
the landlord in lieu of rent ; the landlord in return conveying to the lender his 
legal claim to recover on the crop.< The security of the lender seems perfect, as 
he possesses the same power of summary recovery which the law vests in the 
landlord. Even in the case of a complete failure of the crop,'~a rare occuiTence 


* East India Sugar Report, App. iii, p. 22, The produce is there statetl at 13 
maunds of goor. The proportion of clayed sugar to goor being as 7 to 24 ; this 
will give 3J maunds of clayed sugar. • Most of the statements assign a larger 
amount of produce ; App. iii. p. 50 ; App. i. pp. 76, 82, 92, 138, 149, 172, 173, Ac. 

3 For the present system of advances, see East India Sugar Papers, App.ih* 
pp. 31, 58 ; App. i. p. 78, corrected at p. 160 j pp. 90, 152. 

* See also Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. p. 38. 

* East India Sugar Paper, App, iii. p. 31. It is precisely in this way that the 
manufacture of indigo is carried on in India to so immense an extent, 
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in India,— the advance Temains as a debt and mu^t be repaid with interest in some 
subsequent year. The interest received on these advances may be considered as 
fuliy adequate to compensate to the manufacturer, not only all interest on the 
capital advanced until the crop be g-nthered, but alsr> all the possible loss he can 
sustain by the insolvency of ryotts. On the whole, therefore, the cost of the canes, 
previous to their being manufactured into sugar, may be estimated at Rs. 4 8 for 
a quantity sufficient for the production of a mautid of clayed sugar, which, at 2*\ 
the rupee, is equal to sterling per maund, or 12s. 3^d. sterling per cwt.— p. 7, 8. 

Farther on, in the midst of his description of the present, and proposal 
of the future mode of manufacture, an observation escapes the author, 
evidently incidentally, as no inference is drawn from it evep by himself. 
It w’oiild furnish, how ever, a text for a much larger volume than his own, 
and involves the consideration of the greatest question that can be agi- 
tated as it regards India — we mean the introduction of Colonization. 
The author says, “ It would certainly be in all cases an advantage, that 
the European superintendent should himself be the proprietor of the 
works ; at least deeply interested in them." No doubt, it is highly de- 
sirable, that Englishmen should possess I'liorEUTY in the soil of India, 
and in the works erected on it. This is truly ** the one thing needful,” 
Avithout which their interests in the prosperity of the country can never be 
deep or permanent. But there is yet another step, before even this, to 
make — namely, to obtain a ie|)eal of the odious and execrable power by 
which any Englishman can be torn from the heart of India, from his 
sugar or indigo plantation, from his family and friends, from all he may 
liold valuable in the world, and be transported like a felon, at the caprice 
of any servant of the Company who may choose to consider him a tiirbu- 
lent and troublesome individual, becauvse he guards his property from vio- 
lation, and maintains his just rights ; as such a representation of any 
British-born subject handed up to the Governor-Ceneral in Council, 
would procure him the honour of being what is called officially in India 
“ transmitted,” and sometimes more familiarly “ sent over the surf;”— 
in plain language, transported without trial, for daring to reside in India, 
being an Englishman, and for not crouching to his oppressors like a slave ! 
This 7nust be altered, before any man can hold property with any secu- 
rity in India : and when this is accomplished, when it is no longer ne- 
cessary for any Englishman to have what no foreigner now requires, a 
license to reside in India, — the value of which may he estimated from the 
simple fact of its being liable to be taken from him at a moment’s warning 
without cause assigned, and the individual treated as a criminal for 
not possessing what others have forcibly robbed him of, — w hen no such 
license is required, and men’s persons are free from arrest, and their 
liberty from violation, then indeed English superintendents may safely 
be placed at the head of establishments in India; but not till then: 
nnd we sincerely hope, that the benevolent leaders in the undertaking 
to which we allude, will use their efforts to obtain the abolition of this 
nionstroiis power, before they attempt to induce a single individual to go 
out to India on their account. To show that we are speaking of no 
imaginary evils, of no cruelty that may happen only, but lias never yet 
taken place, w'O shall cite only one instance, out oi many that might bo 
quoted, to show the sweeping manner in which this pow'er has been some- 
times exercised. In Mf. MilTs excellent History of British India is the 
following passage, wliich can never be too often repeated, till the |) 0 wer 
lo commit such outrages be abolished for ever 
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The hostility of the Governor-General (Lord Wellesley) to his fellow-sub- 
jects^pursuing, independently of the Companv, their occupations in any part 
of India, is expressed, without a word to indicate reasons ^ in the same Let- 
ter,® thus :— ** The number of £uro|)eans, particularly British subjects, egta- 
blished iu Oude, is a mischief which requires no comment. My resolution is 
lixed, TO DISLODGE EVEttY KuiiopEAN, excepting the Company’s servants. My 
wish is to occasion as little private distress as possible, but the public service must 
take course; and it is not to he expected that some cases of hardship will nut 
be found iu so great a measure.” These last words (says Mr. Mill) indicate er. 
tensive numbers. Why did not the Governor-General, before he dared to strike at 
the fortunes of so great numbers of his countrymen, declare and prove tlie evi/s 
which they had produced ? For what reason is it, let them declare who know 
what is understood under such a Government as ours, by the ruling few, that be 
h.as never yet been effectually called upon to account for such con luct ? The yml 
which they were calculated to produce is obvious to all. The question still remain-, 
unanswered, What were the evils ? 7 

The good effected by the cultivators of indigo was exactly of the same 
nature, though not to so great an extent, as that which will be produccfl 
by the cultivators of sugar. The evils will be in both cases the same : 
namely, that wherever inde|xmdcnt Englishmen arc settled in any con- 
siderable numbers, no Governor-General, nor any of his dependents, can 
tyrannize tvith such imjiunity as when there are no Euroiieaii eyes to see, 
ears to hear, tongues to tell, and pens to convey intelligence of their ini!-- 
decds to England. This is the only evil, hut this the tyrants of India 
find a great one : and as their masters at home have all their sympathies 
engaged with the sui)porters of this odious system, no hope of redress 
remains for those win) are made the victims of tliis despotic power. Let 
the benevolent projectors of the Free Sugar Company look to this, or they 
will find that their superintendents will be as effectually slaves as the 
unhappy negroes in the West Indies w-hose condition they desire to 
ameliorate : with this disadvantage, to which no negro even is subject, 
that the Englishman may he transported and ruined for life without a 
trial, — a privilege not denied to the meanest individual in the land ! 

To return from this digression, which, however, is closely connected 
with the subject, we shall here introduce at some length the results of the 
laborious inquiry made by the author of the Work before lis, as to the 
cost and charges of the sugar to be produced under the system recom- 
mended by him for adoption in the East. It is this ; 

The statement may he better imderstooil, if instead nf making the calculation 
on a single cwt. it be made on the whole quantity of 250 tons of sugar. 

The cost of 250 Unis of sugar landed at Calcutta, at Ida?. 6d. per cwt. 

or LiL 10s. per ton, would lie - - - £337r) 10 0 

Charges at Calcutta, 5 per cent. - - - 1(18 15 h' 

Freight to Europe, at Ot. per ton - - - 1500 0 0 

Insurance at 3i per cent, on 5000L • - - 162 10 0 

£5206 irr 6 

Sale of 212J tons of sugar, 3 per cent. !)eing allowed for drainage, 

at !i5t. per ton - . . £8487 10 

Deduct 6 per cent, for charges in England - .509 5 ^ ^ 

Leaving a sum of - - 2771 9 

To which is to he added the gain on the molasses, Rupees 2268 8, or 22() 17 0 

Net p rofit • - £2998 6 J 

® Letter of Lord Moruingtou, the Governor-General, to the Resident at Oude, 
dated Dec. 23, 17')8. 

7 Mill’s History of British India, vol, 6. b. 6. chap. 9, p. 154. 8vo, edition,. 
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above calculation may be conAulered oa iCjurnishiog; as near an approxitna>« 
tion to tlie truths as is perhaps attainable without an actual experiment : but it 
will be seexty on a comparison with the docuihents referred to, and on a fair con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the case, that, with a view to guard against 
disappointment, the calculations have been, in every instance, conducted on data 
less favourable to the profit of such an undertaking than are furnished by the 
authentic details contained in the Company’s Report, and by the facts of the case. 
Nor is any credit taken for the waste of sugar caused by the existing process, 
which would be saved in case an improved process were nilopted. Variations, 
it is true, may occur in the rate of freight and insurance ; but these, if they dt» 
not proceed from merely accidental and temporary causes, must proportionally 
alfect the price of sugar from the West Indies also, and will, tlierefore, not mate- 
rially disturb the coiiclusiou which seems inevitably to follow from the premises, 
that, even under the disadvantage of the present heavy duties, Kast India sugar 
(provided tiic mode of manufacturing it should be improved in the way propi^scd, 
aud prices should not fall very far below their present value,) may be imported 
into this country for our home consumption at a large nrolit to the manufacturer, 
Kven if his expenses were doubled, it would add only 50#. per ton to the cost of the 
article. 

Before we bring this inquiry to a close, it may nut he unseasonable to say a 
few words on the profit to be derived from capital embark chI iu such an under- 
taking as has been suggested above, when comparc<l with that on the capital 
re(iuired for the production of an equal quantity of sugar in the West Indies. 

In the West Indies, a jdantcr must expend a large capital in the ]mrchase of 
land, slaves, and cattle, and in the erection of works. The expense of the first 
three items is vvlndly saved to the East Indian sugar manufacturer, and that of 
the last is much lighter iu his case than in that of his conqietitor. In couse- 
(HK’iice of this dirtcrence, while the fixed capital required to raise 2.')0 tons of 
sugar in the East ladies would not exceed 800/. sterling to raise the same 
quantity in the West Indies would require a fixed capital of upwards of filty 
times this amount, say 45,000/. The floating capital rerjuired in the East Indies 
for the purchase of canes, the payment of salaries, the hire of labourers and 
cattle, the expense of carriage to (Calcutta, and the charges there, would amount 
by the foregoiug statement to 3544/. 5#. (id. sterling; from which, if the gain on 
tile molasses, 2261. 17#., be deducted, there will remain only 3317/. 8#. 6d, to be 
rcplaceil after Uic sale of the sugar in Europe. 

What may be the floating capital required by the West Indian grower of 250 tons 
or .320 hogsheads of sugar, it may be difficult to calculate exactly. But, includ- 
ing the food of the slaves, the various supplies of the estate, tools and ntcusils, 
packages for sugar and rum, the salaries of managers, the wear and tear of ma- 
eddnery, the repair of buildings, the decrease of slaves and cattle, medical 
expenses, island taxes, &c. &c. it cannot be estimated, according to any data fur- 
nished by Bryan Edwards, or by the West Indian Eegisiaturcs, at less than 
4000/, after deducting the value of the rum. The calcuiaiiun of interest is wholly 
omitted on both sides. The respective growers of sugar are supposed to trade on 
their own capital. 

In the case of the East Indies, therefore, there is requireil a fixed capital of 
000/. and a floating capital of 3317/., in all 4117/., on which the net profit is 
2908/. 6#. 6d. or 72 per cent.® In the case of the West Indies, the fixed capital is 
45,000/., and the floating capital 4000/., in all 49,000/, What may be the plan- 
ter’s prafit on this sum we will not attempt to fix. If we were to credit the 
statements of Uie West Indians themselves, as contained in their petitions to i’ar>< 
liament, and other docunrents, there would be no profit at all accruing upon it, 
but a great loss. But we will not enter minutely into that question. The utmost 
profit the West Indians can be supposed to receive from tlieir capital, will bear 
hut a small proportion to that which it is here estimated the East Indian manu- 
facturer might derive from his. The recent estimates furnished by the West 
Indians themsdves, all very nearly agree in estimating the cost of their sugar, 
when brought to sale iu England, at about 48#. per cwt. or from 4(i#. to .''lO#. 
exclusive of duty, This is, unquestionably, a very overcharged estimate ; for, at 

* If the sugar is supposed to sell iu England at only iW/. per ton, instead of 
•15/., the net profit will still be 1858/. 11#, 6rf., or upwards of 45 per cent, on the 
capital. 
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that rate^ the average loss they austaia on each hundred weight of their sugar 
would be^at least I5s. 

The dilTerence between the profit of the East Indian and thaf of the West 
Indian cultivation of sugar, is so great as almost to excite a suspicion that there 
must be some error in the calculation.^ The vices, however, of the West Indian 
system are so numerous and important as of themselves to^account for such a 
result. If the West Indian planters were managing their own concerns against 
0 |)en competition, it would be presumptuous for persons at such a distance, and 
unacquainted with their business, to oner any remarks or to propose any improve- 
ments. But when protecting duties are required to keep out competition, and 
bounties are given artificially to raise the price of produce, we may reasonably 
suspect that room is to be found fur considerable improvement in their inodes of 
management. Men, however, who are accustomed to seek relief, from the effects 
of mismanagement, in bounties and protecting duties, will be likely, so lung as 
they succeed in it, to continue that course, though it may be apparent to all wbo 
examine the matter closely, that the cause of their distress is their own im- 
providence. 

But even if it be fully admitted that the above statements are perfectly correct, 
yet the cultivator in the East is not to calculate on the permanence or even long 
continuance of his vast advantages. Fur we may confidently expect that so soon 
as the West Indian planters are led to look to themselves for relief from the 
effects of their bad management, and cease to cxpci t it from the mother country, 
their system will rapidly improve, and the condition of the slaves will begin to 
approach to that of free men. 

One obvious benefit which would immediately accnie to the West Indian cul- 
tivator, would he, that he would be induced to withdraw his poor soil from sugar 
cultivation, and to retain in it only those of superior fertility. Inferior soils would 
be employed in the growth of other articles for whieli they were adapted, and 
only the best in that of eiif^ar. The reniuueratiug price of sugar would thus be 
lowered. A forced cultivation must always be a hazardous and expensive pro- 
cess *, and it can only be supported by a monopoly price both high and permaiicut. 

Again, the use of the plough has such obvious advantages, that, to a cursory 
observer, it is wonderful that it has not been more generally adopted in West 
Indian cultivation, If au English farmer was obliged to keep, during the whole 
year, all the hands that he required in harvest, he too might employ them with 
the spade and the hoe in turning up the soil, and might find less advantage from 
the plough. If the plough were brought into general use, and cattle were, there- 
fore, mure generally employed, the fertility of the soil, by means of a change uf 
crops, of manuring, and good mauugemeut, would be gradually iinpruveil, 
instead of bciug, as now, continually deteiioratcd. 

Various other suggestions present themselves. If, for example, the cultivation 
of provisions were made universally a first and paramount object j— if the women 
were relieved from the constant and oppressive drudgery of field-labour, and 
allowed to give an adequate share of attention to their domestic concerns, as 
might easily be done were the plough hi general use ;->and if various other 
economical improvements which are obviously practicable were adopted, there 
can be no doubt that the state of things in the West Indies would rapidly and. 
veiy greatly improve. The population would increase, and their condition would 
gradually approach that of free lalxiurers. The property of the planter would be 
110 longer estimated by the number of his slaves, who would sink in value ; but 
1>y his land, which would proportionably rise iii value. His income would eventu- 
ally be derived from a land-rent paid by Black or White farmers managing their 
own conc^ns ; and he would then be able to compete in the sale of his produce 
with any other country in the world. 

On the whole, therefore, it is gratifying to reflect that the Improved manufac- 
ture, and extended cultivation of sugar iu the East Indies, may ultimately lead to 
the correction of the vices of the West Indian system ; and the West Indian planter 
thus find the improvement of his own finances to arise from reforms which would. 


9 It may afford some proof that the cost at which sugar may be brought to Cal- 
cutta has not been underrated, that in the year 1790 the price of the best sugar in 
the Calcutta Market was ftS low as six rupees, and even in 1812 it had fallen to 
seven rupees, 
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at tbe same time, most effectually promote the happiness, and exalt tlie moral 
and social condition, of his unhappy bondsmen. 

From tbe fortgoing inquiry, it will appear, that it would be likely to prove a 
most advantageous speculation for young men of good character and small 
capital, whether Europeans or Natives, to embark in the manufacture of sugar 
in Bengal. Supposing it to be necessary for tbe adventurer actually to possess 
the whole amount of the capital which the undertaking would require, it would 
not exceed 4000/., even on the large scale proposed of manufacturing annually 
250 tons of sugar, which are equal to from 300 to 350 West India hogsheads. But 
when the facilities of obtaining credit in India as well as in Great Britain arc con- 
sidered, it is obvious that a person possessed of half that sum, might rely on 
obtaining such support as would enable him to prosecute his object without the 
smallest inconvenience. The manner in which the manufacture of indigo pro- 
ceeds in India at this moment, very satisfactorily illustrates this point.— p.l l—iy. 

The Appendix to this Work contains proofs and illustrations of the 
positions established by the author ; and as corroborative testimony on 
so important a subject as this must be acceptable to those who desire to 
verify the accuracy of the data on which they proceed to act, we subjoin 
some extracts from a Memorial presented to the Court of Directors by 
Mr. W. Fitzinaurice, in February 1793, on tbe same subject. The 
writer says : 

The source of the wealth now opened to you by the present opportunity of 
encouraging the sugar luamifactorics in Bengal to Iw carried on by the urot'ess 
practised in the West Indies, in iimkiiig, curing, and claying it, renders incum- 
l)cnt on every man who possesses knowledge of the subject to display it, so as 
that the nation may profit by it. 

1 have therefore thus preJ«mned to address you, Honourahlc Sirs, in order to 
(lixplay those points upon which the sugar trmle of jour pjovinces in India must 
cither rise to the im|iortaucc whicli they are capable of being brought to, or 
prove injurious to your interest and ruinous to the laborious iuhahitauts of your 
provinces. 

Having lived in Jamaica sixteen years, and during that j)eriod been employed 
in thtt cultivation and maiiagemeut of sugar estates both on the north and south 
sides of that island, I may venture to assert that 1 am a competent judge of the 
Soil fit for planting sugar-cane, and how far it will answer for that cultivation. 

All the ground 1 have seen here (Omledpore excepted}, and I am well informed 
the country throughout is mostly the same, consists of plains of excellent hrick- 
inuuld, which I assert to be the best for sugar, ami in its natural ^tate will yield 
from' one to two tons per acre, by any tolerable care and attention to the West 
India mode of clarification and boiling in the first process, which ut present is 
unknown to the natives: their mode of expressing the cane-juice and making 
the jaggery (as they call it) being extremely unprofitable, unproductive, awk- 
ward, and tedious in its process. 

From the luxuriance and fertility of this country, I think it is amply competent 
to the supply of all Europe with sugars, and that eveu the West India planters 
themselves might import them from hence on much easier terms than they can 
utford to sell sugars in the curing-houses upon their plantations. 

Gn my arrival in Bengal, I determined to try what kind of sugar could be nro- 
duerd from the canes managed in the Jamaica manner, that is, by carefully 
adopting the mode of guarding against acidity, and closely attending to the proi- 
cess of clarification j Itherefore crossed the Hoogly at Calcutta, and proceeded up 
the Benores road to the distance of three miles, when 1 came to a held of cane 
where the natives were making jaggery as already described. I bargained for a 
number of bundles of cane, fur two annas per bundle, which was the price they 
were selling for at the bazar in the neighbourhood to the retailers from Calcutta, 
who bought caucs to eat. 1 immediately sent iny hearers to purchase me one of 
the country mills, which cost four rupees, four cudgeree pots as boilers eight 
annas, a mat two annas, and thus I fully completed iny works in an hour ; my 
Wrers turned and fed the mill, and about four o’clock had made two skips of 
very fine strong-grained sugar, which upon claying appeared eqiwl to the best 
Jit. Kitt’s sugar. 

The experiment! have frequently tried since with success before several gen* 
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tlcmcn of this settlement, by which I bare proved how ruinoiis it is to the firbt 
manufacturer to make the jmee of hw cane into jaggery. 

The mure 1 sec of this luxuriant soil, the more 1 am conduced, Honourable 
Sirs, that you might annually export from Bengal any quantity of sugars, and a 
proportionable quantity of rum of a suj^rior quality, Without interfering in the 
smallest degree with the present cultivation and manufactories of Bengal. Indeed, 
the waste kiid occupied by the tigers between this and Ingelee would produce 
nearly as much sugar as the island of Jamaica ; and as to labour, thousands of 
labourer may be had by the day or week, month or year, 'at two annas per day, 
or three rupees per month, the highest hire given.*®--p. 21--24. 

Having some years ago hazarded an opinion, that Bengal, with an open trade 
and proper encouragement, could not only supply the European market with 
sugars cheaper than the West Indies can possioly do^*, but also undersell the 
West Indian cultivator in bis own island, 1 then incurred the ridicule of a vision- 
ary speculatist. Time, however, which proves the truth or fallacy of huumn 
opinions, is about to embody this with the substantial form of proof ; and 1 hope 
to be able in the present address to demonstrate, by an exact and fair comparison 
of the expense and produce of sugar-plantations in Bengal with those of the \V«bt 
ladies, the validity of my assertion.*® — p. 28. 

Mr. Botham’s obsen'ations on the mode of cultivating a sugar-planta- 
6on in the East Indies is then given, extracted, it would appear, from his 
evidence on the Slave Trade ; and this corroborates and confirms all the 
material points before advanced by Mr. Eitzinaurice. The followiii}; 
short paragraplis arc all that wc think it necessary to select from his 
evidence : 

Having been two years in the English and French West India Islands, ami 
since conducted sugar estates in the East Indies, it may be desirable to know that 
sugar, better and cheaper than that in our islands, and also arrack, are produceil 
in the East Indies by the labour of free people. 

Having experienced the difference of labourers for profit and labourers from 
force, I can assert, that the savings by the former are very considerable. 

The West India planter, for his own interest, should give more labour to beast 
and less to man ; a larger portion of his estate ought to be in pasture ; when j)rac- 
ticable, canes should be carried to the mill, and cane-tops and grass to the slock, 
in waggons ; the custom of making a hard-worked negro get a bundle of gra«.s 
twice a day, abolished j and, in short, a total change take place in the mist*rab)e 
management in our West India islands. By this means, following, as nearly as 
possible, the East India mode, consolidating the distilleries, 1 do suppose our 
sugar-islands might be better worked than they now are by two-thirds, or indecti 
one-half of the present force. I>t it be considered how much labour is lost by 
the persons overseeing the forced labourer, which is saved when he works for his 
own profit. I have stated, with the strictest veracity, a plain matter of fact, that 
sugar-estates can be worked cheaper by free persons than slaves.*^ 

After such a body of evidence as has been here produced, we think na 
man can doubt of the certainty of profit to the ^sociators on the one 
hand, and benefit to the Indian people on the othdt, All that is wanted 
to complete the scheme is a guarantee for the security of the persons and 
properties of those who may embark in it in India ; and this, we trust, 
the Directors will use their best efforts to obtain. When they have done 
this, the success of their benevolent undertaking will he certain, 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the “ Bengal Sugar 
Company,” which will promote, rather than retard, the objects- of tl*® 

*0 East India Sugar Report, First Appendix, p. 210 to 212. 

'* This opinion was neither new nor singular. See Strictures, p. 20, to the same 
point j Director’s Report on Sugar ; Law’s Resources, &c. 

i® N.B. — ^The maund here mentioned is the Calcutta bazar maund of ,80 S.R’* 
per seer, equal to 82ilb. avoirdupoise. 

>3 East India Sugar Report, Third Appendix, p, 83 to 85. 
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ontemporancous Association, and which has exactly the same certainty 
f succeeding. AU the previous details into which we have entered 
i])ply with equal force to both ; and as the Prospectus is full and explana- 
ory, we cannot do better than introduce it here. It is as follows : 

BENGAL SUGAR COMPANY.-CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tub attention of the public has been drawn to various schemes, opening n^w 
•haiiucls for the employment of capital ; hut no project has yet been proimsed 
norc obviously desirable and promising than a plan to facilitate the production 
uid improve the quality of East India sugar. , . . 

The lucreasc in the home demand for East India sugar, dunng 1824, has been 
nearly double that of the preceding year ; with an a«ldition also of one half to the 
luantity exported, being in the aggregate about 15,000 tons. This increase would 
iloubtless be progressive, .were the quality to be improved, and the cost of produc- 
tion diminished, notwithstanding the present excess of duty of 10s. per cwt. 

The production of sugar by the natives of India is at present attended with nu- 
merous disadvantages : the capital of the cultivators is borrowed at an enormous 
rate of interest; their machinery is exceedingly rude and inefficient ; and their 
process of manufacture, extremely defective. A knowledge, founded on local ex- 
perience and observation, of tlie.se defects in the present system of niauulacturiug 
sn«-ar in Bengal, and which tend very much to deteriorate the produce of ihc 
euup has led to a detailed iuquir} on the '•ubjci t, and produced the conviction that 
the employment of European skill and capital would be attended with v'cry consi- 
derable profit. , . , , . . . 

It is therefore proposed to establish in the most suitable provinces, under the 
vuperintendence of persons ac<iuainted with the process adopted in the U\>st 
ladies, factories furnished v\ith the most approved apparatus made use ot there ; 
and without interfering with the cultivation of the land, to encourage the growth 
of sugar by moderate cash advances to the natives in anticipation ot their crops, 
receiving from them the cane, hi be brought to the factory instead of the goor or 
juice, as is the practice at present. , i i. i i 

The money thus advanced on account of the sugar-cane would he refunded, 
with the legal rate of interest in India, which, although considerably higher tlian 
in England, is much lower than what the natives pay in similar cases among 
themselves, and would consequently afford to the shareholders a distinct source 
of advantage separate from the general operation. These advances would be made 
through the heads of villages and the leading cultivators ; and from the litt e un- 
certainty to which the sugar crop in India is liable, they would be attended with 

From a careful examination of the whole subject, it appears that the present 
prices of sugar in Euglaud will amply remunerate the growers in India; and 
from the facilities now contemplated, both a cheaper and better article ^ 
expected to be produced ; while it will be proved to those desirous of supporting 
this scheme, that the profitable anticipatu u which the propos^ liolds out 
to the shareholders, is founded on admitted data and correct calculation, and not 

an.l hazanloa. .pecuUtions, the advantage of employing capital m British posses- 
sions, and under the security of British laws, in prefereiice to speculations m the 
colonies ofothpr powers, is one which should entitle this plan to a preference, 
whiUt it combines, at the same time, an object of very considerable 
and national importance i to encourage the growth oloueof the staple products ot 
the rich soil of India, and to give employment to her numerous popii atioii, mus 
bo the means of opening the resources of that country, and of greatly extending 
the consumption of British manufactures. ^ ^ 

These considerations have given rise to the intontion of forming a Company, 
with a capital of 1,000,009/. Iivided into 10,000 shares, of 100/. each, to 
minated the Bengal Sugar Company, and to be under the management ot twelve 

*^rhe*^oce to be ennuaUy consigned to England, and there sold, under the 

direction of a managing committee selected from the Directors. 

It U prdposedto^il the capital by instalment. ; but a. toe is no donW to 
51. per share will be sufficient to make a ♦''b* upon a moderate scale, no further 
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caii^will be made till the refiult of the first operation is ascertained; and fur the 
convenience of those subscribers who, having funds in India, arc desirous of per* 
manently investinf^ their capital there, the agents at Calcutta will be authorised 
to receive payment of their subscriptions. 

Any additioiKil call which it may be thought advisable to make, for the purpose 
of more extended operations after the plan has been tried, will be duly notihed. 

This scheme having been submitted to the examination of several gentlemen of 
the first respectability, posscssinga knowledge of India, has met with their appro- 
hatiuii and cucouragemeut ; and a preliminary committee of management vVrll be 
immediately formcil, for the pur|M)se of carrying the plan into execution. 

Applications for shares to Ije made to Messrs. Dawes and ChatHeld, Solicitors, 
Angel-court, '1 hrogmortoH-street. 

In conclusion, w’c can only say (hat we shall rejoice to see the shares of 
both these Companies lillcd, and their undertakings in full operation, 
The blessings to India that are sure to result from them, are almost in- 
calculable, and the advantage to England will also l>c immense : so that 
private benefit will thus, as it ever should do, go liaiid-in-hand with 
public good. 


(iN THK FRKSKNT CKRTAIN Kl<’FF.( T, ANT) rROItAlUJi 1 rjTUUK 
tONSKaUKNCUS, OK Tllli UKt KNT DISC USSIONS 
REsrElTINC IRELAND. 

Nr.vr.ilin the Instory’ of this Empire w as the situation of Ireland more 
agitating than at present: — not even in 178‘2, when stripped of Biitish 
protection — her volunteer citizens appeared in arms ; and the etoquence 
of Grattan, auiniating her piuliainent and people, wrung from an unwil- 
luig ministry a separate independence and a free trade. At that me- 
morable epoch, when America had nearly coiupiered her rights, and sub- 
sequently in 1793, when the French revolution was destroying Europe; 
the measure of relief of 1778 was further extended, and important con- 
cessions were made to Ireland and its Catholic people. Biit much that 
was just and valuable w'as also withheld : enough was given to make tlie 
Irish Catholics f<5el their strength; — too little to conciliate their attach- 
ment. The nation was slowly raised from prostration to its knees, — hut 
the chain w Inch had bound them for ages, was still locked to their bodies, 
and the upright attitude of freedom denied them. 

The worst j'art of that honible code which outraged nature and hu- 
manity — w hich forbade the marriage of the Catholic and Protestant- 
denounced the exercise of worsliij) in a Christian temple — proscribed the 
jiiiest, and the civil teacher— -set the son in unnatural array against his 
father— c‘xcluding the Catholic from the rights of property, and the libc- 
lal professions, was repealed. But though the blight of desolation passed 
fiom off the land, a cloud of evil still hung Over it — and swarms of de- 
vouring locusts pi eyed on every green thing: Ireland w'as always the 
victim of oppression and neglec t. “ We never,” says S'vift, in one of 
his letters to Lord Bolingbroke, “ bad time to think of the country* while 
we w'ere in power.” Her treatment was marked by the haughtiness of 
strength, to weakness — of victors, to the conquered. She was in consc* 
qiience, for ages, a scene of discord, and of contest — a bloody theatre, 
for contending factions to liot upon ; — no serious effort, until lately, was 
made of kindness or amelioration, or, if made, persisted in. 
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. The sudden recal of Lord Fitzwilliam from Ireland at a period wh^n 
the promises of the minister and tlie hopes of the people excited expec- 
tations of real relief, was an unqualified misfortune to that country. I’he 
high character of that excellent nobleman, was a pledge of his sincerity ; — 
his arrival was hailed with universal joy, and his departure mourned as 
a national calamity. 

Breves et infaustos popuU Romani ainores. 

The hopes of the Irish people were warm and confident for a while, 
but soon closed in despair. The Duke of Bedford in 1806 went over in 
the same spirit, but different councils soon prevailed at home, and the 
ancient policy towards Ireland was revived. Since then, successive vice- 
roys, and unnumbered secretaries, have passed and repassed, like the 
shadowy procession in Macbeth; — “ another, and another, and another” 
wont and came — but in princi})le there was no difference. They re- 
flected while they staid, a sort of moonshine of royalty. The Castle of 
Dublin was the castle of indolence ; — a haunt for political panders and 
parasites;— a draw-well, from which nothing came clear or filtered, but all 
was corru])ted and impure. 

Lord Wellesley went over with different intentions : — but he went in 
fetters, and th(! first step he took, formed a circle of hostility around 
him. The cabinet of Ireland was modelled from that at home, and com- 
posed of jarring interests ; both resembled the administration so pointedly 
described by Burke — a tesselated pavement of mosaic work, here a 
black spot, and there a white.” The Viceroy w as liberal ; the Chan- 
cellor an intolerant ; the Attorney-General, the advocate of the Catholics ; 
the Irish Secretary, an enemy to their freedom, bringing to the Govern- 
ment of seven millions of people, the narrow jwlicy applicable to the 
thraldom of an African colony. Thus each w^as playing checkmate on 
the other,— a game productive to themselves, but ruinous to that fine 
and ill-fated country. 

But the day has passed when this desperate game can be longer played 
with safety. The Catholics, within fifty years, have rapidly increased in 
wealth, in knowledge, and in numbers. They feel their strength, and 
will not longer bear their bondage. Their cause must he viewed as a 
great national question — of sacred justice. The people ot England are 
not opposed to the measure. Mr. Canning’s statement that they are, 
is utterly unfounded. It was one of the most insidious attempts ever 
made to array hostility against the Catholics. The feeling, on the con- 
trary, is every day becoming more general here, — that some measure is 
necessary to keep Ireland tranquil, to avoid the exj)ense of a large mili- 
tary force, and enable British capital to ilow to its shores, with prospects 
of security and advantage. . What that measure exactly is, the mass of 
the English people have not yet agreed ; but the determination will soon 
l>e made ; and a day of opinion here is worth an age of declamation in 
Ireland. Emancipation may then be publicly called for, as the means of 
attaching and securing Ireland. Any administration, however, might 
cany the measure to-morrow, without exciting the sliglitest alarm or op- 
position throughout Great Britain. It is time for England, at length, lo 
^ just. In the fullness of wealth and of power, peaceful and ffreat be- 
yond all former precedent, she has now no plea for denial. Mijlions of 
Jwwtorious subjects, whose services in war and peace have been lully 
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knowled^ed, dcma'nd fhcl^enefitsof her constitution. They havd outgrown 
the pupilage of bondage, — their increase is too vast for oppression. The 
code that still binds them and their children, when contrasted with their 
wealth and iiimibers, is like a blazing faggot fettered by a band of flax. 

The existing system is now no longer applicable to the Catholics; 
ministers, in the language of Burke, might as well attempt to rock a grown 
man in the cradle of a child, as apply to the present generation odious 
laws, which necessity might once have sanctioned, but the causes and 
pretexts of which have long since passed away. The advocates of into- 
lerance are unceasing in their references to past days ; but distant days 
and barbarous times form no arguments for a more advanced age ; those 
periods of darkness and of ciime should be considered as if they had 
never been. In legislating, we should always start from the ground we 
are upon, or from that point of knowledge and improvc*ment to which 
nations have gradually arrived. The ambition and crimes of successive 
pontiffs, in times long gone by, are still sedulously raked up, as arguments 
against the Catholics. Alexander VI., it is true, publicly purchased the 
tiara, and his five illegitimate children shared in the atrocious spoils, 
(fis vile son, the Cardinal Duke do Borgoa, in concert with his father 
put to death Vitelli, ClTbino, Gravina, Oliveretto, and a hundred other 
Italian lords, to seize on their domains, .lulius II., in the same spirit, 
excommunicated Louis XII. of France, and gave his kingdom to the first 
possessor; while the pontiff arrayed himself in helmet and cuirass, and 
spread bloodshed and devastation through one half of Italy. Leo X,, 
immersed in profligacy, traiheked openly in indulgences, to meet the 
expenses of his pleasures; and the Reformation, in the sixteenth century, 
was hastened by this glaring abuse. 

All these arc historical facts :.but the crimes and ambition of the pon- 
tiffs or monarchs of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, can form no argu- 
ment against the Catholics of the present day. Sextus V. once granted 
a general indulgence for nine years, to all the French who should take 
up arms against their sovereign. But would the subjects of Charles X. 
cite this unprincipled assumption as a license to free thorn from their pre- 
sent allegiance? The Sorbonne of Paris petitioned that the Maid of Or- 
leans, whose enthusiasm had rescued France from conquest, should be 
publicly burned. The same body afterw\ards declared that Henry HI. 
had forfeited his right to the throne, and even proscribed the illustrious 
Henry IV. Yet these unwarranted acts would never be thought of as 
arguments for the proscription of this body in France at present. 

In Holland, the judicial murder of the Grand Pensionary, the vene- 
raWe Barnevelt, who was brought to the block at the age of seventy-two, 
by Francis Gomar, a Protestant divine, on the charge of having grieved 
the church of God, is never mentioned but w ith reprobation. Yet the 
fanaticism of Gomar did not interfere with the establishment of the reli- 
gion whose precepts he abused. In fact, if we compare sects and times, 
for more than sixteen centuries, we shall find an almost equal measure of 
atrocities and horrors. 

Catholic writers cite the death of Charles I. against that of Henry 
III. of France. The gloomy fury of the English Presbyterians, and 
the atrocities of the cannibals of the Cevennes,^have equalled, they sav, 
the massacres of St. Bartholomew, or those of Piedmont ; and Calvin s 

nf fiArvofna tliA fniilnof mlirdAk* nf fhp TnniiiaiHnn.«M»Ili shoft, 
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mildness and toleration have never excited civil commotions, while 
intolerance has drenched whole countries with blood. Reason is always 
Imiiiane and tolerant ; it inspires the disposition to indulgence, prevents 
discord and secures obedience to existing laws, by giving them an effect 
which force can never do. Penalties and persecution may make men 
h)j)Ocrites, but never can make them sincere believers of a foreign creed, 
or compel them to relinquish their own. In almost every age, some 
importaiit alteration has taken place in national forms of religion ; the 
lapse of a few years has constantly seen alternate systems rise and fall, 
while penalties to cacli have been attached for non-conformity. Thus, 
tliohO who assumed the regern'.y of conscience, and interposed themselves 
between the feelings of man and his Maker — have done. so under fleet- 
ing systems of superstition or error, which the conviction or wisdom of a 
succeeding age has set aside. 

The influence of education and conviction on the human mind cannot 
1)0 counteracted by suffering, or the dictates of conscience be snbdudd by 
legislative coercion ; for persecutions, w'ith the whole power of imperial 
Home, were directed against the first Christians, but in vain; Nero, 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and Marcus Aurelius, successively 
i.vsucd their decreees, and arrayed their tortures ; yet Christianity gained 
iicw proselytes beneath them. Religious principles, if we except such a 
sect ns tlie Fiftli Monarchy Men, can never be injurious to the commu- 
nity nt large : these principles take their rise from sentiments, which have 
llioir origin in the individuars own breast ; they are seldom connected 
with any overt acts, and niostly terminate in feeling: — whether, there- 
fore, wo bend the knee to Moloch, or worship the Piophet of Mecca, tlm 
Virgin Mary, or a Triune God, w'C encroach on none of tlie rights of our 
neighbour, and are not therefore amenable to any tcni])oral tribunal. 

^Vhen Alsace wasiirst united to France, the university was headed by 
buthcrans, and the majority of all public offices in their hands ; yet not a 
single religious contest disturbed the repose of that province, merely 
hi'cause persecution was silent, and the Alsatians were unfettered by 
restraints. The revolt of the Greeks, and their glorious struggle for 
independence, did not spring from religious persecution, but from an 
impatience of the despotism of ages. The Sultan rules in peace over, 
twenty provinces of different religions. Two hundred thousand Greeks, 
nntil the insurrection burst forth, lived in security in C«)nstantino])lc. 
fhe Mufti named and presented their Patriarch to iljc Ottoman Em- 
peror. Latin JBisbops were appointed by the same authoiity,forScio and' 
others of the Greek Islea: — the Sultan i.ssuing his flrinan, “ I command 
him to go and reside as Bishop at the Isle of Ohio, according to tho^ 
ancient custom, and the vain ceremonies of the inhabitants,” The vast 
empire of the Turk is still filled witli contending sects, with Jacobites, 
Nestorians, Copts, Jews, Guebres, Banians, and Christians of the sect of 
John. In India, Persia, and Tartary, the same toleration prevails. 

Russia, Peter the Great and Catherine IL countenanced all per- 
suasions, Catherine never thought of asking Laharpe, the tutor 
of the present Czar, “Art thou of the Greek religion ?” The ablest 
and most enlightened writers throughout Europe have all been advocates’ 
of toleration.' “Our duty,'^ says the philosophic Montesquieu, “ is to 
honour the Deity, not revenge him,” The wise and eloquent Arch- 
hUhop Tillotson was a decided enemy to persecution. “ AU sects, says 
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he, “ are pommonly most hot and furious for those things for which there 
is least reason.” In another place, this enlightened prelate adds : “ Better 
were it that there were no revealed religion, and that human nature were 
left to the conduct of its own principles — iniUl, and merciful, and con- 
ducive to the happiness of society — than to be actuated by a religion 
which inspired men with so wild a fury.” The most eminent Fathers 
and Doctors have all nearly held the same sentiments. “ Nothing,” writes 
Justin Martyr, ‘^can be more opt^osed to true religion than compulsion.” 
The language of the great Athanasius is even stronger : It is,” he says, 
“ an execrable heresy to attempt leading by force, by blows, and by im- 
prisonment, thos(j whom w'c have not been able to convince by reason.” 
The amiable and eloquent Fenelon impressed tbesamc sentiments on the 
mind of his pupil, the young Duke of Dnrgiiiuly : “ Grant civil tolera- 
tion,” he writes, “ to him arid to all men.” — Advise, but do not force,” 
says St. Bernard in bis Letters. “We know,” says the celebrated 
Flechier, Bishop of Nisines, in his twenty-ninth Letter, “ that faith may 
be ])ersuaded, but not commanded.” Tillenioiit, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, has the same sentiments. “Violence,” he writes, “may pro- 
duce hypocrites ; we do not persuade when we make oiir menaces re- 
sound around us.” The historian De Thou, in his dedicatory Epistle to 
Henry IV, of France, inculcates the same sentiments. “ Experience,” 
says this distinguished writer, “ toadies us that violence is capable of 
irritating, rather than curing an evil wbich is rooted in the mind.” 
Bonlanviers, in his Slate of France, uses language equally energetic. 

It is a barbarous zeal,” he says, “ which would pretend to plant religion 
in the heart, as if persuasion could be the effect of constraint.” 

A volume, if necessary, might be composed of such passages. The 
first writers and statesmen of England have left behind tliem the same 
opinions, as records of their feelings. The Histories, the Catechisms, 
the Moral Dissertations we most value, .all denounce intolerance ; yet, 
by a strange fatuity, our laws assimilate with those of the Inquisition, 
grasping at conversion by a crowd of civil penalties. “ Believe what we 
believe ; believe what it is impossible to believe ; or dungeons and flames 
await you liere, and reprobation in a world to come.” 'This was the 
language of the Dominicans in Spain — in Portugal — at Goa. For cen- 
turies, persecution through Portugal ^vas unloosed against the Jews ; yet 
the hopes of conversion wTie balHcd. They lived and multiplied there 
for gain ; they assumed the names of Christians, while in secret they 
detested the faith and its Founder; and in their last moments they 
showed their true feelings by regularly receiving the ancient rite of cir- 
cumcision. Toleration, in its w idest sense, has never been followed hy 
misebief. In Carolina, the constitution of whose government was ori- 
ginally prepared by the great Locke, to form a Church protected by law, 
it was only nece.ssary that seven fathers of families should assemble for 
public w'orship ; and this liberty never led to any disorders. Germany 
would have been a desert, whitened with the bones of Catholic ’, Evan- 
gelists, Lutherans, and Anabaptists, all destroying each other in an un- 
natural war, if liberty of conscience had not been secured by the peace 
of Westphalia. When Frederick the Great first entered Silesia, a small 
Protestant town, then at enmity with a Catholic village,* sent deputies 
to the camp, requesting permission to put the villagers to the sword. 
The tolerant Monarch replied to the deputies by asking, “ If the Catho- 
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lies were to seek my leave to cut all your throats, would you tliiiik I did 
well to grant it?”— Oh, gracious Sovereign,” said these deputies, “it 
would be very different,— we arc the true Church.” 

This is exactly the existing state of things in Ireland religion is 
made the plea for mutual hatred, and it is nurtured by the milk of pro- 
scription. Five centuries of conquest and blood have rolled over that 
ill-fated country, during which the chariot-wheels of the victors were sel- 
dom stayed, and the hand of oppression was never inactive. Ireland, 
until of late, was always the property of an individual, a family, or a 
faction. Its emoluments were alternately leased out to a Stone, a Boyle, 
or the whole clan of the Beresfords. The rights of conscience, and "the 
rights of property, the blessings of education, and the i)rotection of civil 
freedom— every thing that could console or elevate the liiinian mind, were 
all denied to the Irish. They were brutalized by ignorance and oppression, 
and then denounced for being so. Conversion was i)roclaiined by san- 
guinary laws, absolute and cruel as the mandate of the Assyrian, which 
we read of in Scripture, addressed to Babylon in the intoxication of 
pride: “ To you, it is commanded, O people, and nations, and languages, 
tltat at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, 
j)saltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music : ye fall down and worship the 
golden image which Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up; and whoso 
lalleth not dowm and worshippeth, shall be cast into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace.” Ireland, even within a few months, has been one 
wide scene of fierce polemics ; — violent contests, as those of tlie followers 
of Arius and Athanasius, in the first ages of the Church, disturbed iwcry 
province. The missionary came armed with the Bible, calling on tlio 
Catholic to read, and sec the film of error fall from his eyes: lie w'as 
met by the priest with the threat of perdition, should the volume he 
accepted from such hands. “ We adore,” said the latter, “ hut one God, 
W’e acknowledge but one church, and one bishop,” “We worship,” re- 
plied the missionary, “ the same God ; but your church is idolatrous, and 
your bishop, the man of sin, the horned beast, the anti-chiist of reve- 
lation.” 

** Of ffood and evil much they argued then, — 

Of happiness and final misery ; 

Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will anil fate ; 

Fixed fate, free-will, forc-kuowiedge absolute ; 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

All this has sprung from the existing order of things, Had there been 
no proscription, no religious contest would be witnessed. We have no- 
thing of the kind here : nor with fifty sects, all tolerated in America, are 
there any exhibitions of the same dark character. The most effectual 
mode of making proselytes, and rousing religious zeal, is by unloosing per- 
secution. The Catholics now form the vast majority of the population 
nt Ireland: they have acquired w’ealth, education, and consequent 
power ; they are united to a man in the pursuit of their rights, and penal 
statutes will not silence them or be found longer available. The late pro- 
tracted debates in Parliament show the overwhelming importonce at- 
tached to the question : they will be another and most convincing proof 
to the Irish 'people of their influence and their strength. The Catholic 
Association may be extinguished, “ eo nomine,” by the present Bill ; 
but another assembly will spring from its ashes. They will meet as a 
eluh, and dine together, and speak more indignantly than ever. 1 he 

'V. OrwunI Herald, Vnl, 4. 2 K 
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rent will treble in the way of subscriptions : no statute can prevent that, 
nor can it shut up the tavern, or stop the sale of wine; club dinners will 
be held every week, or every month. 

** Quis post vina gravera militiam aut pauperiem crepat 
Mordaces ditfugiuut solicitudiues.” 

Discretion at such meetings will often be necessarily absent ; the cup 
will often kindle in its circulation ; the memory of wrongs will rise under 
its influence with ten-fold force ; and the oratory of the morning, now so 
much complained of, will be ice contrasted with the fervid declamation 
of the heated evening. 

No ! The only eflectual way to dissolve this body, is to grant Emanci- 
pation. Mr. Canning might carry it in the Cabinet it he pleased. 
When his distant, but splendid exile to India was before him, and his 
great rival, lord of the ascendant, he sought to play his closing part on 
the stage he was about to quit for ever, by coupling his name with a 
measure of relief; and introduced the bill, restoring to the Catho- 
lic peers their seats in the Upper House. The bill was lost where it 
should have succeeded. But why should the measure of that day be 
impracticable now ? Little more than two years have passed ; — the )>rin- 
ciple is the same, but the policy of the minister has changed. Does 
power act like the torpedo’s touch, and deaden every pulse of justice^ 
Out of place, Mr. Canning called for Emancipation. In power, he is its 
insidious enemy. The trumpet of fanaticism, of Mr. Perceval and liis 
faction, in 1812, was not more calculated to rouse slumbering hostility 
than the hollow declaration of the foreign minister. But how clearly 
have the feelings of the English people been shown ? Not a voice has 
replied to the treacherous summons ; and scarce a dozen got-iip 
petitions against concession have been thrown on the table of the House 
altogether. 

Majorities in Parliament may be collected to sanction any measure*. 
But their fiat says nothing for its character. I’he result of the late 
proceedings will soon be evident in Ireland : their effect will be to alienate 
the feelings and attachment of its people. Present resistance or re- 
bellion are not to be feared. The Catholics are too wdse, and have too 
much at stake, to rush on certain ruin. But great and powerful as this 
enemy now is, the day may come when England may again need the aid 
of the people she has so long oppressed, and have no other array against 
embattled Europe. Awakening hostility is now on all sides of her. Her 
altered policy has provoked, and her immense wealth roused, the hatred 
of surrounding despots. Should that day of awTul contest again a^ve, 
and Ireland be alien or hostile, what becomes of Britain? High as is her 
glory, unbounded her resources, and exalted her renown, deepest peril 
would encompass her. How gladly then would she purchase support by 
the concessions now denied I — and Imw deeply would those cotmcils be 
reprobated, that had allured from her the hearts and hands of six millions 
of faithful subjects! 
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further development of the iniquitous conduct of the 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT, AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
TRANSACTIONS AT HYDERABAD. 

Not only are the English rulers in India deprived of the salutary dread of 
the semtinizing minds and free pens of an enlightened public in the regions 
where they transact : tHey veil know that distance and other circu instances so 
completely veil the truth from English eyes, that, if the case will hut bear a 
\aruish, and if they take care to stand well with the minister, they have in 
England every thing to hope and nothing to dread. — M ill. 

This brief but spirited sketch of the irresponsible power of public men, 
in India, is from the hand of a master; than whom no one would more 
readily admit, that the necessary consequence of such exemption from the 
fear of scrutiny on the spot, must be insolence, injustice, and contempt for 
all checks that are powerless from their very distance. The philosophic 
historian of India should take his own words as a motto for some future 
chapter of his great work, which we ho|3e he intends to continue : and 
demonstrate, in his close and imansAverable logic, the indispensable ne- 
cessity of a change, if public men are to be kept within the bounds of 
propriety, by a fear of the censures of their fellow-servants and fellow- 
subjects around them — the only, as veil as most oftectual, check to mis- 
government that any country can possess. Had the English nilers, in 
India, not been deprived of the “ salutary dread here adverted to, it 
would have been impossible that they should have played the tyrannical 
as well as fantastic tricks that mark the whole of their conduct, in their 
cruel and vindictive treatment of their fellow-countrymen established in 
the territories of the Nizam. But retribution is not always to be stayed 
by distance ; and, in the present case, we firmly and sincerely believe, 
that they have stirred up a tempest, which, before it entirely subsides, 
will sweep both them and the frail fabric of which they are tlie nitten 
supporters, from off its already cracked and staggering foundation. Like 
the tornadoes and hurricanes which purge the earth of pestilence, and 
purify the atmosphere of the most foul and deadly regions, wo hope and 
believe the storm, which they have now raised around their heads, will 
work a moral and political regeneration in the corrupted atmosphere of 
Indian misrule, and be succeeded by a brighter and purer period. 

In several of our preceding Numbers, we took Fomc pains to draw the 
public attention tn the hitherto mysterious, but now clear and well -under- 
stood Cxonduct of the East India Company and their Bengal Government, 
hjwardfi tiro mercantile establishment of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. of Hyderabad. The papers on this subject, laid before the pro- 
prietors of East India Stock, voluminous as they are, have been read, wo 
believe, by the few tor whom the subject possessed any interest, with 
greater attention than any collection of papers of the same bulk ever be- 
fore received. The activity of a few just and indignant minds has con- 
tdbuted to spread the information which these documents contain, be- 
yond the ordinary circle of those who think India-house papers worth 
their constant and regular perusal ; and some few English Journals have 
listed tile notoriety of the principal facts, by detailing them in their 
columns* Mr. Russell' a admirable letter to the Court of Directors has 
2 K 2 
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torn up many previously-rooted errors. The memorial of Mr. William 
Palmer has explained the most difficult points clearly and satisfactorily. 
The report of the meeting of creditors at Hyderabad has evinced the 
sentiments entertained in India, as to the conduct of the individuals in 
question : the Memorial of the creditors of the firm in England has also 
produced its effect. The clear and convincing letter of Sir William 
Rumbold to the Court of Directors has opened the eyes of many to the 
spirit of transactions, of which they before knew not the true complexion. 
Several minor publications, by disinterested parties, have swelled the 
force of the general current ; and even the East India Directors them* 
selves, we hear, begin to feel that public opinion is likely to be strongly 
against their share in the transactions, the more their conduct in this 
aSair becomes generally known. 

It was our earnest wish and intention, to have given much more of the 
collection of papers laid before the proprietors of India stock, than we 
have hitherto done : but our monthly limits are circumscribed by price ; 
other topics, necessary to. maintain utility and variety, press equally on 
our attention and our space ; and this last cannot be enlarged, without 
an increase of expense, which it would be impossible for us to sustain 
singly; so that no alternative seemed to be left, but that, of issuing, at 
this moment of unusual pressure, a Supplementary Nmnber, . to contain 
selections from. the Hyderabad Pa(>ers,so important to the cpn^jste illus- 
tration of the subject. This is indeed become indispensable, . since the 
whole of the documents are accessible to few, and terrifying leven to these 
by their bulk. Our selections will bo sufficient, how^ever,* in addition to 
what we have already published, to explain the nature of the transactions 
which they develop; and to show thattheCourtof Directors in England, 
and their semnts in Bengal, conducted themselves witlr the most heart- 
less cruelty, and the most gross injustice to an establishment which had 
avowedly conferred essential benefits on the Nizam’s Goveimment,^ 
which had equally promoted the British interests in that state^ and pro- 
duced great good among the population generally ot the. country in 
which they resided. 

Having established these conclusions from the papers presented to the 
proprietors by the East India Directors themselves j it mig^t be thought 
iianccessary to produce further evidence of the WTong done to enterprising 
British Merchants by a body of exclusive Monopolists. .There are 
many facts, however, difficult to be hunted out without closelyrsi&ing the 
papers produced by the Directors, which are nevertheless »of greet im- 
portance to the illustration of the subject, and which it Jis'thm;efure<fi*^I 
an act of justice to biing forward in a more proponent; 
shall accordingly insert, in another part of this Supplpiq^niei^l Number^ 
the principal portions of a Memorial of Mr. >Villiain was 

addressed to Lord Amherst, and presented tp him pu 

12th pf May, 1824— but up to the latent adyices fr^ that quiwiter^np 
answer had been given to it by the Supreme Authority whose best de- 
fence was perhaps to be found in . silence. Even, with thia auxiliary:, addi- 
tion to odr usual space, however, we have been obliged to omit "the least 
essential portions of this Memorial, in order to intlude the ytioi'e im- 
portant ones ; though every paragraph of it would dpsprye pubUpatioUj 
if we had room. It is followed by the Report of a Meeting held at 
Hyderabad, in June 1824, by the principal creditors of the Firm, wliich 
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exhibits a state of things hardly tp be believed without the best evidence, 
and certainly without a parallel in the history of mercantile transactions 
throughout the world. It presents an assemblage of the ruined servants 
and officers of a Government, calling itself British, but acting as if it 
were Turkish, met together to declare their entire approbation of the con- 
duct of the merchants into whose hands they had entrusted their fortunes, 
after these same, merchants had been ruined and proscribed by the Go- 
vernment they had Served ; interdicted from all personal intercourse or 
even written commynications with their principal debtors, the Nizam 
and his Minister ; and the two partners, being English-born, banished 
from' the. country without a trial ! It exhibits these British officers as 
declaring that they were deprived of their just dues by the conduct of 
their own Government, in encouraging the native debtors not to pay 
their debts, instead of assisting by their power and influence to enforce 
the fulfllment of their specific and deliberate engagements, entered 
into With the utmost confidence in their good faith ; and, lastly, it pre- 
sents the creditors of a mercantile firm expressing their entire satisfac- 
tion with the conduct of its members, and even voting them an adequate 
support out of the ruined funds of the house, until their affairs should 
be wound up, and all their accounts brought to a close. To this wo 
have appended the Memorial sent into the Court of Directors, by the 
creditors in England, (a copy of which has come into our possession, in 
manuscript, this document never having been printed,) to strengthen and 
confirm the preceding ; so that with the selections from the papers issued 
from the India House — the full report of the debates, and the private 
documents referred to, there will be nothing of importance which our 
readers will not have before them, on which to form their own judg- 
ment on the whole question. 

To redeem a former pledge, we shall give our readers some portions of 
Mr. RuSseirs powerful and unanswerable letter, and follow it up with a 
notice of the more recent letter of Sir William Rumbold, addressed to 
the Court of Directors, as well as extracts from a still later pamphlet put 
forth anonymously by * An Enemy to Oppression,' with the appropriate 
motto : 

Hear this, ye Senates, hear this truth sublime, 

He who allows Oppression shares the crime ! ^ 

From these, sUch proofs will be drawn of the injustice of the principal 
actors in the scenes, as will make^ we are persuaded, a deep and lasting 
impression pn all who read them; and remain on record for future refer- 
ence, when. the day of struggle arrives, in which we hope to see this 
odious monopoly, and all its train of evils abolished, never to raise its 
drooping head again. 

To begin with the letter of Mr. Russell,* which is one of the ablest 
documents that has for a long period appeared on East Indian subjects, 
and which wo regret our inability to republiBh entire ; — It sets out with 

' This is entitled, * A letter to the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, on the siibicct of the papers relative to the aflFaifs of Hyderabad, during the 
Government of the Marquis of Hastings, printed in conformity to a resolution of 
Jbe Proprietors of ]^t India Stock — ^By Henry Russell, Esq. late Resident at 
Hyderabad.— London, printed for J. Allaway, Rathbonc-place, by Shackell and 
Arrowiiniil^ Johnson’s Court, FlecHtrett, 1824 /^FoUo, pp. 40 . 
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stating that the writer, understanding some papers were about to be 
printed by the order o£ the Court, which contsdned allegations respecting 
his brother and himself, applied at the India House for permission to see 
them before their publication, that they might have the means of simul- 
taneously defending themselves ; but in the true spirit of East India- 
House-accoinmodation, this just and reasonable request was refused. 
In reference to this, Mr. Russell says : * • 

I mention this circumstance now, for the purpose of showing, m justice to 
my brother and myself, that it was not from any hesitation on our part, but 
merely from our being ignorant of the particulars of the allegations, that we 
did not instantly come forward to answer them. The proceedings, out of which 
those allegations have arisen, have, from first to last, been concealed from us. 
I'hc acrimonious party spirit in which they originated, is manifest in the tone 
and temper which pervade the whole correspondence ; and although, when much 
higher authority is assailed, we ought not perhaps to complain that some blows 
fall on us also, still wo do very much complain, that on an occasion affecting 
our characters as public servants, wc liave been denied every op|H>rtumty of re- 
pelling what was false, explaiuing what was doubtful, or saying one single sylla- 
ble in our justification. 

Mr. Russell having, however, read the papers after they were pub- 
lished, and accessible to all the world, discovered that the principal alle- 
gation contained in theiu, as applicable to the conduct of himself and bis 
l)rother, was, that they had each an interest in the House of Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., and that the undue support of their influence was 
consequently given to the firm.” To this Mr. Russell boldly says, “ I 
positively deny both the fact and the inference. Neither my brother nor I 
had any interest whatever in the House, nor did it in any instance receive 
from me any support, beyond that which I was specially empowered by 
the Government to give, and which was directed to the advancement of the 
public interest committed to my charge.*^ He goes on to show that he had 
even ‘‘prohibited Mr. Palmer from transacting business within the limits 
of the Residency,” the oflicial place of his abode, for the express purpose 
of “ preventing the possibility of its being supposed that Mr. Palmer de- 
rived any undue support from the Resident’s authority; ” and adds, that 
from Mr. Palmer believing him to be bent on his ruin, a total hipture 
took place between them. So much for the alleged influence lent by 
Mr. Russell to Mr. Palmer’s mercantile establishment. 

^ The letter gives a clear and succinct narrative of the rise and progress 
of the House , of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, during the progress of 
which, instead of their being any concert, there was absolutely no in- 
tercourse,” between the Resident and these Merchants; notwithstanding 
which, on being assured by the official letters of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, that it was the wish and intentldti of the Supteme 
Council there, to give every encouragement to useful enterprise, he gave 
them all the public countenance required, and thus explains his views : 

The same policy which had suggested the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with the Nizam, re(iuired the encouragement of mercantile bouses, to conduit 
the tralfic whicli it was intended to promote. Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. were 
the first merchants at Hyderabad, who pressed commercial enterprise wllli any 
vigour, or carried it to auy important resolt. I'hey proved, by experiment, ihu 
practicability of navigating the Godavery four hundred miles through the 
interior; and thus conveying at once, by wafer, to the sea-coast, both the 
cotton^ of Berar, which had before been carried by land to Mirzapore, and the 
produce of the teak forests of llamgeer and Palooncha, which had hitherto been 
inaccessible to Europeans. They also applied themselves to the production 
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of British jnanufactures into the Nizam’s country, and have succeeded ■ in 
promoting their consumption to an extent which certainly could not have 
been expected. Th^ diouses of many of the principal natives are now fur- 
nished with a variety of costly English commodities ; our plain and printed 
cottons have been brought into general use ; and I have seen the Ministers, 
and many persons of rank at the Nizam’s court, dressed in English muslins 
and Euglisn shavVls. But it is said that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. are not 
entitled to any mefitdn that account, as they entered into the traffic with a view 
to their own profit. No doubt they did. Merchants, I apprehend, always do 
engage in trade tmh a view to their own profit j and commercial enterprise is 
not, tor that reason, less the source of national prosperity, or the object of 
national encouragement. 

“ Nothing,” it is said, “ was ever afterwards heard of the success of the 
great timber trade, which was to be productive of such general iicnefit to the 
country.” If, by this, it be meant to insinuate, that the timber trade was a 
pretext, and that Messrs. VV. Palmer and Co. never really in, tended to embark in 
It, ihfe insinuation is utterly false. An extensive establishment was formed by 
them, iioth in the forests on the Gudavery, and at Coringa, the seaport at th« 
mouth of the river, A captain in the navy was employed hy them as their prin- 
cipal agent, in which capacity he built a ship of their timlier at Corinjrai and 
considerable expense was incurred by them, for several years, in the prosecution 
(»r the iiiidcrtakingi of which the reality is, is no degree, ullected by tlic success 
or failure of its issue. The result did not, 1 bclioe, answer the original ex- 
pectations of the House ; but the facts which I have stated arc suflicient to repel 
the insinuation, that the project was never seriously entertained, and was 
announced for a fictitious purpose. 


Without stopping to enlarge on what will strike every intelligcni 
reader, — the strong proof here ofleretl of the benefits to England and 
India, that would re.sult from an unrestricted mercantile intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, and the opening of the latter to immediate 
Colonization, we pass on to the substance of the letter. Mr. Russell next 
enters into a narrative of the events connected with the transactions in 
question, from the arrival of Lord Hastings and Sir William Rumbold, 
in India, in 1813, to the period of the first loan from the House of Palmer 
and Co., to the Government of Nizam, being sanctioned by a legal 
instrument, transmitted to them from the Government of Bengal, On 
the state of affairs at this period, Mr. Russell sayst-r 
Our political interests at Hyderabad required, at that time, to be guarded 
with peculiar circumspection. They were beset with difficulty on every side. 
Frmn the Nizam himself we had nothing to hope, and every thing to fear. 
He was weak in his own character, uneasy under our control, and uotonously 
friendly to every project that was hostile to us. ^ His own family suiuui^d 
with equal -reluctance to his authority and our influence, I wo of Unis 
had recently broken into opefi rebelHoti ; and after a sharp conflict in the heart 
of the city, iii which an officer of iny escort was killed, iiad been arrested 
* and confltied. His Ministry was distracted by jealousy and disscution, Mooueec 
ool Moolk was a uoininal Minister without authority, and Chundoo Loll 
the efficient Minister without the name of office. They were necessanljj 
rivals instead of colleagues. Whatever one proposed the other resisted, amt 
the Nizam's influence was always thrown into the opposite scale to ours, 
Mooncer ool Moolk, with an habitual propensity to artifice and stratagem, 
was engaged, both at home and abroad, in perpetual intrigues affninst t bumlou 
Loll, who wtis the Minister of our choice, and who stood almost alone as 
the advocate and Supporter of oiir interests. The chieftains and noble tami- 
lies imputed their loss of weight and influence in the state to our ascenoaniy, 
and hated us With double rancour, because we. were powerful, and 
were Christians, the populace, like that v\ all Mahometan cities, was 
turbulent, discontented, and fanatic, and was ripe for the perpetration ^ Y 
enormities or excesses. We had, therefore, to support a j 

though unable to support itself, was unwilling to be supported by us , ami 
had ev^ thing to apprehend that could arise from national hatred and 
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religious bigotry, from secret disaffection and open hostility. Only a few months 
before, oii ilie occasion of an insurrection iu the citv, the,Ni%am had been 
invited to raise the ^ta^l(lard of a holy war against the infidels j and his own 
brothcf-in-law, Shuins ool Omrah, declared publicly, at the palfice, that it 
every true believer would but throw a haudful of eartli upon us, W4! shoijUi be 
overwhclirted. The hostilities which wc were afterwards con? pelled to under- 
take against the Pindarrees, and iu wliich we. were evenfuaJly involved with 
the Marhattah powers, were then evidently approaching ; and Chuudoo Loll 
could not have pursued the course which was essential to maintenance of 
internal tranquillity, as well as to the elhcieilt prosecution " the war, without 
extraordinary assistance, aiid the command of pecuniary means, beyoud the 
dilapidated resources of bis own government. It is incumbent upon those 
who object to his measures to show either that be could have done without the 
money which he borrowed, or that he could liave borrowed it upon better terms 
than he did. 

There is no denying the truth of this striking picture : and from it, let 
the people of England judge, what are the feelings of , the natives of 
India towards the usurpers of their power, as well as the devourers of 
tlieir wealth. The supposed mystery of our numerical inferiority, 
which it is pretended no native now knows, and which was con- 
sidered one of the principal objections to a free press, because this 
engine might dispel their ignorance on that iK>int, must have been long 
known and deeply pondered on, by the Princde who publicly used this 
memorable expression. If every true believer would bat throw a 
handful of earth uikhi them (the English), they would over- 
whelmed.” Tliis is the almost universal feeling of the Indian Mo- 
hammedaufl towar(l.s us : and no one knows it better than those who have 
lived in most familiar intercourse with them. Mr. Hussell shows, beyond 
all dispute, not only that the loan here spoken of was beneficial to the 
true Interests of the Nizam, but also to those of the Company; and 
pecujiariy so to the higher interests of Great Britain ; while in proof of 
its being so considered by the Indian Government itself, of which Mr, 
Adam was then Secretary, he cites a portion of an official letter addressed 
to him at that period, iu which the Government express tlieir. entire 
approbation” of the tra^actions in all its details. Some satisfactory 
proofs of the constant readiness, of the house of Palmer and Co. to have 
their accounts scrutinized to the bottom" are then given ; and it, is 
shown, that these accounts were sent officially to Calcutta, by Mr- Bussell 
himself; that they >rere,in tlie hands of the members of Government more 
than, a month; and were then returned, after a statement .m^e in a 
despatch from the Chief Secretary, that) “ the acedUpts ’ ’w^ch had 
been called for were not now required.” Mr. Bpssell thgn e?at^rs on. the 
great qucstioi; of ,fhe term^ \yhich this loon , from Palmer and (^4 to the 
Nizam was to ha granted, and the manner in which it 
His observations on these points afe of the highest ValUe;' and dekerve to 
be given at Jqngth ; . i » ')fi. 

To repay the two Ikes of rupees, which MCssrSl IV. fco! ^ were 

to issue ipqnthly to the troops, the 'Minist^' was 'to UhtMiy, 

assignments for thirty Jacs^ the,,4iff^rence ,of .8ix4scs h«iing> imousdito ipeet 
the deficiencies which invarialdy occip in .reaU^ing prd^rs.pn 
Jii point of fafcfi it appeared by 'the' dccounW laid' before. Goyernwentk. tl^at 
Messrs. W, Palmer and' Co. In the 'first year; did realise omj' iWdbfy-mree 
lacs out of the thirty. On the advances made by the house, it appeared by 'the 
same accounts, that they charged one and a half per cent, a month for interest, 
and a half per cent, for agency and commission ; altogether two 
a mouth for charges of every description. On the other side of the acfipuntj the 
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lamc two per cent, was allowed on all sums received liy l!»e bouse; so that the 
actual charge was only on the balance. If, therefore, the Minister had hut 
fulfilled his part of the contract, and his assignments had been paid as they 
became due, not only would the transaction have been unattciiued with any 
charge to him, or any profit to the house ; but the house would have had to bea^ 
the wlnile expense of the establishment, and to pay the Minister interest on the 
balance which would then have been in bis favour, lu considering these accounts, 
it is essential to observe, that the interest, if the whole two per cent, is to be 
called interest, wa||the sole and only charge. There was no charge for 
agency, or commission, nor any additional charge under any other head what- 
ever. Separate charges of this kind are an important feature in every 
iiKTchaut's accounts ; and if they are to be arbitrarily and indiscriminately 
rejected, and the whole of them resolved into the charge of intere.st, it 
necessarily follows, that the interest charged in every account made out by 
every merchant in Kngland is usurious. The rates also, to be estimated fairly, 
must be compared, not with the rates of interest in other countries, but with 
other rates in the same country. In England, the legal rate of interest is five 
percent. In the English possessions in India, by the law of England, it is 
twelve per cent. The Government at Hyderabad is Mahometan. The people 
aie partly Mahometans and partly Hindoos; and as far as they can be said to 
observe any law, the two classes profess to lu* guided by their respective codes. 9 
lly the Hindoo law, tin* rate of interest varies with the caste of the, borrower, 
and the eircunistances of the loan. The lowest rate mentioned by Menu is fifteen 
per cent., and the highest sixty per cent, per annum. Hy the Mahometan law 
the prohibition of usury was ailuped from the Jewish, but with this modification ; 
tlie Jews arc forbidden to take interest among themselves only the Mahome- 
tans are forbulden to take it from any body. This pnihibition has not had tlie 
ellect of making the Jews singularly conspicuous for the moderation of their 
pecuniary dealings. Among the Mahometans in India it is utterly inoperative. 
'Ibey require to be j»Hid for the wear and tear of their conseiciiee, as well as for 
the use of thejp fponey. |*ractically, therefore, there is no limitation on the rate 
(»f interest ut Hyderabad. Proliibitiona and re.strictions, where they arc impolitic 
or unjust, serve only to defeat their own ends. Even iii England, the impolicy 
of the UHUi'y Itiws seems now to be almost universally acknowledged. The 
assize of money is following the assize of bread. JJut if our law originally 
allowed moi’e thgii double the. rate of interest, which is legal in England, to be 
taken in the English possession.s in India, where there are English laws, and 
courts, and judges, ami all the securities with which property is itivested in 
ihigland, how could it prohibit a furtlier increase in passing to a country where 
there aro no laws, or courts, or judges, of any kind, and no security for debts, 
hut the §,t^engtii pf the lender, or the good faith of the liorrower Where money 
IS abundant, security good, and laws eftcctivc and impartial, the rate of interest 
will he low. .Under the rever.se of tho.se conditions, it will, of necessity, be high* 
Gpon wlmt pniiciple, therefore, can the English law attempt to fix the rate of 
interest in .a •forci^ country, where it has no jiower or pretension to affect any 
of tile cirpupistauces by which that rate must universally he regulated ? The* 
remedy, to do any good, must be applied, not to the symptom, but to the disease. 
In Bengal,' 1 uiyself'huvc bought the East India Company's twelve per cent, 
seeuritirt at a mscoiitit. At Hyderabad, the lowest rate paid by the Goverment 
was, three per’cent. a month,- (interest in Indian conntrie.s being designated by 
the monthlyj iv>I; the yearly rate;) audso.Iow was the Nizam's credit, that even 
en those tcr^s the Minister was unable to raise any considerable sum. 

These facts are confirmed by the testimony of a very intelligent gehtle- 
nian, Mr, p^bj^soii,,,Hojv ypsidenfc.in Edinburgh, wliu himself condueb^d 
^ Q^iuiblishmoQt at Hyderabad, and who had, therefore, the 

best o^portuaites of knowing all the circumstance.s under which such 
transactions Ate usually coiiductcd. Mr. HoWson’s testimony is given 
at considerAhlo length ; and from , it the following deductions are fairly 
drawn:. 

"Appendix, C. p, v. * Institutes, 140—142, p. 207, 

Ueut, chjttxin. v, 19. s sale's Koran, vol. 1 . ch, ii. p. 49. 
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It appears, therefore, by Mr. Robison's statement; 1st, That the lowest rate 
of interest paid at Hyderabad, by persons of unexceptionable credit, was two per 
cent, a month. 2dlyi That the credit of the Nizam’s Government was so low 
that the Minister could not raise money from the native hankers on any terms! 
3diy, That he was consequently obliged to borrow from Gosains or Patans. 
4thly, That loans made from them were made upon terms, of which the follow- 
ing may be taken as an example: If the Minister proposed to borrow a lac of 
rupees, one half probably was paid to him in money, and the other half in goods, 
which he could not sell for more than 20,000 rupees. He actually received, 
therefore, only 70,000 rupees ; but he had to repay a lac, and also to pay interest 
on the whole lac, at 3 per cent, a month ; so that, on 70,000 rupees raised in this 
way, he paid a premium of 43 per cent., besides interest at upwards of .50 per 
cent, per annum. 5thly, That the method in which these loans were repaid, was 
generally pro<luctive of violence and bloodshe<l, and often of extraordinaiy extor- 
tions on the inhabitants of the country. 6‘thly, That the establishment of the 
house of Messrs. VV. Palmer and Co. entirely put a stop to these execrable tran- 
sactions on the part of the Government ; and confined the dealings of the Gosains 
and Patans to tliosc persons only whose characters and (Yedil were So bad that 
nolxxly else woUld deal with them, /tidy, That the terms on whieh the Minister 
burrowed money from Messrs. W. Pnliiiei* and Co. were more favourable than 
tlmse on which he could have borrowed it from any body else ; and, finally, that 
the Minister’s orders on Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. from the certainty and regu- 
larity of their payment, VV ere of greater value than orders for the same amount 
of any other description. 

This state of things was by no means <*onfim'd to Hyderabad. In a greater or 
lass degree, it prevads under every Native (iovernment in India. Sir J. Malcolm 
says; that in Central India the richest bankers mix in the petty revenue details of 
the smallest village; that on the seed which they supply to the cidtivators, they 
claim, by usage, in gowl seasons, fifty per cent. ; and that on the advances wade 
by them in kind, for the support ot the families emph)yed iu husbandry, the in- 
terest is sometimes fifty, but more frequently Ivveuty-^ivc per cent. For money 
advanced to purchase bullocks or itnplenients of husbandry, he states the com- 
mon charge of interest to be twenty-four per cent, per annum ; which he adds, 
not immoderate, considering the risk incurred by the bankers.”* In the 
Paishwah’s territory, which had sufttred much less than the Nizam’s, from ex- 
ternal violence or domestic distraction, Mr. Coats states, that the usual rate of 
interest was twenty-four per cent., but that, on small sums, it was often forty per 
cent, per annum .7 

When the house of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. was legally empowered by the 
Governor- General in Council to lend money to the Nizam, the question of interest 
was distinctly considered. The Advocate-General was called upon by •Govern- 
ment for his opinion ; and he held that the law, limiting the mte of interest in 
India to twelve per cent., did not extend to Hyderabad, as a foreign territory.® 
'Fhe details of that Ofunion were not accessible to the public ; but it was knovvn 
and seen that the Government deemed it to be sufficient. The accounts exhibit' 
ing the rate charged by the house of Aurungabad, were circulated among the 
members of Government, and remained upwards of a month uuder their inspec- 
tion. It was obvious, therefore, to conclude, that iu their deliberate judgment 
also, that rate was not objectionable. In point of fact, it is explicitly recorded in 
the deliberations in Council, that Government knew twenty-four per cent, to he 
the rate of interest charged by Messrs. W, Paliner and Co, in their transactions 
with the Nizam’s Minister ;** and when the formal sanction was afterwards given 
by Government to the sixty-lac loan; it was given under the declared knowledge 
that the interest to be charged by the house was to exceed twelve per cent, per 
annum. If the law of England had extended to Hyderabad, the house could not 
legally have lent money at all ; for it allowed twelve per cent; interest to all its 
Constituents on open account. To Natives, when it required money on an enier- 


® Memmr of Central India, Svo. cd. vol. ii. p. 38. 

7 Account of the Present State of the Township of Lony. — Trans, of the Literary 
Society of Bombay, vol. iii. p. 212. 

* To Mr. Secretary Adam, 19th July, Hyd. Pa|)ers, pi 5. 

9 Mr. Feudal’s Minute, 7th July, 182(k-^Hyd. Papers, p. 49i 
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ffcncy, it wns, of course, obliged to pny more. I have beard, and I do not doubt 
tiie fact, that the house has Mid as much as two per cent, a month. 

(n any foreign country of Europe, where property is as well secured as in En|p- 
land, a British subject may take us high interest as he can get \ but if the Advo- 
cate-General were mistaken in his opinion, it would appear, that in foreign 
countries in India, where property is not secured at all, and where a British sub- 
ject is not protected frdm paying interest at any rate that may be demanded of 
him, he is still restricted from ivceiviug more than is legal by the law of England, 
i am aware of the obloquy which the bare names of usury and extortion are cal- 
culated to excite ; but prejudice and clamour will never deter me from making 
assertions which 1 know to be true, and stating facts of which every body may 
judge. Usury is a municipal, not a moral offtence. The partners of the house at 
Hyderabad Were then only gnilty of usury, in the fair acceptation of the term, if 
they took a higher rate of interest than ihe usage of the country allowed j they 
were then only guilty of extortion, if, by force, fraud, or other unfair means, they 
induced any person to pay them, on any account whatever, more than he him- 
self believed to be justly due to them. How can unlearned individuals be deemed 
to have culpably transgressed a law, which is not founded on any moral obliga- 
tion, and which even professional lawyers bold to be not applicable to their case 
How can the Government now prohibit the house fwm realising, and its debtors 
from paying, any charge of interest exceeding twelve per cent., when the same 
(Government formally sanctioned the transactions of the house, with the declared 
knowledge that the interest charged upon them did exceed that rate.^ In other 
words, with what justice can the Government now inflict irretrievable ruin upon 
the house, fbr doing that Which the legal ailviscrs of that voiy Goveroinent held 
that it might lawfully do, and which the Government itself sanctioned its con- 
tinuing to do ? In that ruin is iiivohcd the fate of hundreds. How many families 
have their whole substance in the house } how many meritorious olficers have 
lodgeil in it the accumulated savings of a long course of years .> In what does 
their offence consist, and what penalty have they incurred ? They confided, not 
blindly in the credit of the house, not culpably in a collusion with the partners j 
hut soberly and legitimately in the public faith of the CJovernment, They trusted 
that the Government, having encouraged them to deposit their money, by de- 
claring one opinion, would not afterwards prevent their recovering itj by acting 
ujion another. 

The house is indeed told, that in the fhrtheronce of its demands, it may apply 
for redress to the tribunals of justice at Hyderabad} and, on the same day, the 
Resident Is directed to intimate to the Nizam’s Government, and to the Officer 
presiding in the court of justice, that the British Government considers all such 
transactions to be illegal, and that the securities are void. I’he real force of 
terms depends on the impression they are calculated to make upon those to whom 
they are addressed ; and nobwly who is acquainted with the natives of India^ can 
have any doubt as to the sense in which such an intimation, proceeding from 
such a source, would be received and obeyed by them. Where such are the in- 
terests at stftke ; Where the parties to be sued are the Government, and Ministers, 
hnd Nobles of the country; and where the parties suing are notoriously under 
the displeasure of the British Government; is it jiossifde to refer them to any 
court of juMie'e, under any native state in India? Even were it possible U) indi- 
cate suth ambdh of redress at all, how could it l>e done after having virtually 
dictated to the Court the decision that It Is to give ; after having told it that it is 
to decide, not according to any principle of universal justice, not according to 
the laws of its own government, not acconliiig to the usages or practice of its own 
countrjrj but Uccoi^ing to a foreign arbitrary law, prescribed to it under the 
irresistible influence of a foreign pow er ? ^ 

The coni^eratioQ of the benefits arising from the punctual payment of 
the troops is then entered into ; and it is shown, beyond dispute, tliat 
the object was most efi’ectually attained by the aid received from Mes.sr8. 
Palmer and Co. We cannot quote much that deserves to be read on 
the subj'ect, but must pass on to another topic. It’ is perpetually assumed 
that Palmer and Co. had been the first cause of injury rather than of 
benefit to the Nizam’s finandes and the general prosperity of the country. 
Let Mr. llil^seU’s testimony to the contrary be read. He says : 
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It would alinust seem, by some of the expressions used in the corrcsponHetuc 
from Beuf^al, as if the suli’eriiign aud distresses of the Nixam's country had ))epn 
•occasibued by the Minister's dealings with Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. j or that 
^t least, the investigation of those dealings had now first made them known! 
Before any of the partners of that firm were born, the Nizam’s Government was 
in a condition tending rapidly to dccay.'o The despatches of your Residents, fw 
years, were full of complaints of the vices of his administration, and the disorders 
of his couiitry. My predecessor, Captain T. Sydenham, in a despatch to the 
Earl of Minto, written in 1810, stated his conviction, that “ during the reign of 
the present Nizam, no improvetnent could be expected, unless the administration 
cf the country were placed under the <-outroJ of the Resident j that the disorders 
xif the present Govcriiineiit were too deeply rooted, and too widely extended, to 
udmit of any partial reform; and that it was, therefore, unfortunate, that the 
only ctfectual remedy that could he applied, should he so much at variance with 
our views and policy.” Prom the time that I took i hargc of the Residency in 
1811, I repeatedly and earnestly called the attention of Government to this 
subject;” and I had been at Hyderabail only a month, when, after exhibiting a 
statement of the Nizam’s public iuconie and expenditure, I described “ the wh«* ** lfc 
of the country to he in so lainentable a condition, that it could not long continue 
to endure the extortions which were practised upon it by the avarice and rapaiilv 
of iis governors.” i® 

In the month of June, ISlTi, the Marquis of Hastings called upon the different 
Residents, to give him, confidentially, their opinion on the measures to be pur- 
sued fi)r the suppression of the Piudarroes ; on our political and military position 
with reference to other jiovvers ; and on the expediency of a general revision 
of our various treaties with the substantive states t)f India. In my answer to 
his Lordship, after disclosing of the partieular points on wliich he had con- 
sulted me, I availed myself of the opportunity to tlcscribc, in greater detail 
than I had before had oecasiou to do, the eiils which pervaded every branch 
of the. Nizam’s Govcrmiiciit; and I sugp«sted, that when the accomplisliiiieiit 
of the projects wc then cntcitnine.d .shotiui leave us sufliciently at IcisurtT, sonic* 
attentiun should be given to the state of his alluirs, and some method devised for 
their improvement. I pointed out the degree in which those evils were tlic con- 
sequence of his alliance with us, and the ilegrading influence which such a state 
of dependence must necessarily have on the character and conduct, both of the 
Prince and his Minister. “ All the functions of business,” 1 stated, have 
been absorbe*! into tiie hands of the Miui.stcr; and even his office is no longer the 
honourable station that it was. Neither his talent.s nor his industry hav'C an open 
field to act in ; tliey are confined by restrictions. The qualities which wouM 
.suit the Minister of a free government, are of too liold, and manly, atid patriotic 
a chmeter to suit the Minister of a subordinate and dependent powef. A Prince, 
be liU natural disposition what it may, cannot be virtuous or respectable when 
he has no longer any thing to hope or fear, cither from his own subjects, or fiom 
foreign enemies ; and the best man in the world would in lime become a bad 
Minister, if his ])ower were left after his responsibility was taken away,’”* 

I annex to this letter some of the principal passages of the reporte to which I 
have referred. Is it possible for any laxly who reads them to buppose that the 
Government, to which those reports were addressed, was kept in ignorance of 
the real ctmdition of the Nizam’s Government and country.^ if we owe the 
foundation cf our empire in this country to the weakness in which we found the 
native powers, we ought not to complain of the evils which that weakness neces- 
sarily produces. If we have reaped the benefit, we must submit to witness Ihe 
incouvenieuces which are its inseparable attendants. Yet evils may be palliated, 
though they cannot be radically c»red. The crisis may be retarded, though it 
cannot he altogether averted. And if it he tfuc, that a part of the mischief has 
arisen from the predominance of our power, it is, for thit reason, the more iu- 
emubeat upon us that we should endeavour to apply the remedy.”^* 


*0 Appendix D., paged. ” Appendix, passim. 

Mr. Russell to Vice-President in Council, 2l8t May, 1811. 
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There Mows this, a masterly delineation -of the plans and views of 
Mr. Russell, and an exposi of his deliberate opinions on the subject of 
our interference with tlie native Governments of India, which are too 
valuable to be passed over in silence, and too well condensed to admit of 
further abbreviation. They Will not only exhibit a favourable view of the 
vTiter 8 powerful tdents, but give forth lessons of wisdom to England and 
to the world ; 


My first attempt was an experiment to ascertain with how small a degree of 
interference our end could be accomplished ; and a greater degree was not to he 
exercised, until the smaller had been fairly tried, and had unquestionably failed- 
Evenif I had met with more impediments than I expected, I woqld still have pur- 
sued the principle with which I began; and 1 would have endured everv disap- 
pointment, 'short of absolute irremediable failure, rather tlien resort to the arbi - 
trary measure of supplanting the Nizam’s own authority, placing his districts, 
under the control of Knglish ofllcers, and substanlially usurping the authority of 
his Goveriitnent. Before that summary and coinjiemhous process, all partial ami 
particular abuses will umiuestionuhly fall; hut such a measure is destructive 
of all that it is important to preserve, as well as of much that it is flesirable u» 
remove. It is revolution, not reform, and, in the end, will subvert the Nizam's 
Government as effectually as if he had at once been formally deposed. There re- 
main i)ut few steps to the open assumption of the country lor ourselves ; ami al- 
though such were not the design, such will be the iufallihle conseciuence of the' 
measure. An authority once established by us, of this kind, and to this, extent, 
can never be willidrawo. By degrees, our whole system will follow in Us train. 
The first s^ep makes the last inevitable. Such a result is to be deprecated, as 
much on our own account as on the Nizam’s. 

Our power }t\ India tends naturally to extension ; and we ought to do every 
thing we can to retard its progress. As a question of political expediency, no 
loss than of moral justice, we do wrong to enlarge our posse8.sions. We have 
nothing serions to dread from foreign enemies. Ihe real pet il is within* In 
every addition that wo make to our own territory and subjects, we enlarge thO’ 
.sphere of danger, lu every native state that we destroy, we cut off an, outlet Jor 
those turbulent spirits which abound in the military classes of lutlia, which can- 
not endure the restraints of a regulated government like our*. Our empire ju 
I ndia will hardly form an exccpiion to the fate ol all previous empires, ioundedl 
iqion foreign conquest or usurpation. It cannot remain stationary. Whon ilt 
cea.ses to advance, it .will begin to ^Iccline. Every iqiproacli U) the summit is au 
approach to the declivity beyond it. Our wisest poUcy is to uphold the. native 
(iovernmehts as long as we can. By sustaining them we sustain ourselves. >Ve 
may correct their abuses, but wo ought not to incur the hazard of iiiipairiug tnerr 
institutions. The cardinal vice of our own system in India Ims been the md»scn-» 
ininate. rejection of the institutions of the country, and the indiscriiumute sub- 
stitution of our own. The Mnhoinctaiis, with all thmr bigoted attacUiiieut .to 
their own cb^e and cnstobis, saw the necessity of assimilating theinselvcs with 
the natives of their new dominions. They adopted muyh that ibijy found ; their 
government is administered, in most of its brunches, upon the Hindoo scheme ; 
and even their religious oliservauccs are deeply tinctured with the eerernoiiws 
and suncrsiifionaof the, Hindoo system . Nor is it true that our Govermueiit hag 
even {ne merit of pQpnlarity among our native subjects. Ihey havptii^ same 


the same custoids. as theihselves ; and naturally prefer a rude system, the growth 
of their liative koiL tbt^ most finished scheme of ^overiunent, constructeil up- 
on a foreign model, anil administered by foreign hands. Ihere is no question 
that our regulations were framed witfi the most secjulous care and the inost be- 
nevolent intentions. The error was in the principle; ? 

benefits whfch were lintteT bur hands, in search of speculative afad di'-fant gomf, 
Wc made uo anowantfe for dlveraitite of religion, 

hastily confcWdeUi rtiarthelnstitiitioiia are ml 

other people. ' But oltr Inwa-raid tisagea, onr nitons and f 
more adapie4ta the state of society in India, than our bouses and garme 
to the climate. 
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The consequence has beeat that our system, in spite of the ability and aeai 
with which itds administered, has done more extensive and irreparable inju^ 
than the worst abuse of the worst native Government of the country. What has 
become, in our own territory, of the upper classes of society.’ They have not 
only been reduced, but utterly destroyed; not a vestig^e of them remains: nor 
can any other instance, t believe, be found of a revolution like that which bat 
taken place, within a very short period, in the landed property in our Indian pos- 
sessions. Under the native Governments the large landed pro^ietors resort to re- 
bellion as their prescriptive refuge from oppression ; and failing iu their resist- 
ance, they are seized, fined, and imprisoned. Tlie punishment, however, is 
limited to the person of the offcixler. Where we confiscate and sell an estate, 
the Nizam seizes the proprietor; but his lands remain, and hia title to them is 
unimpaired. An act of sudden violence may be repaired, and is repaired, every 
day ; but for the decrees of our tribunals there is no remedy. A proprietor once 
ejected is ejected for ever. Amidst all the outrage and oppression of a native 
Government, a strong respect prevails for ancient hereditary claims. Xh? con- 
vulsions and changes of Guvernineut which have taken place (luring the last 
bentury at Hyderabad, have produced liitle effect on the state of landed property. 
A title is nut much valued that is less than a hundred years old. But in our own 
territory, how few estates are now in the families wliich possessed them, when 
our present system was established A party of the Nizam’s subjects, and a 
party of ourown, at a vdlage near the frontier, were conversing on their respec- 
tive situations, in the presence of a gentl,oman who repeated the conversation to 
me. The Nizam’s sulijects admitted the various grievances under which they 
laboured, but found a compensation for them all in their freedom from the juris- 
diction of our Ziila (Courts. “ What justice we get," they said, “ we get for om'- 
selves; but at least our enemies cannot ruin us by summoning us as witnesses iu 
their canse, and keeping us, season after season, waiting upon the delays of your 
Courts, while our fields arc lying waste, and our families are starving at home." 
It is the great misfortune of our landed settlement, that though ndade in a hurry, 
it was made in perpetuity. What has been done cannot be corrected : but the 
effects we have witnessed ought to deter us from taking any step likely to give 
extension to the mischief. That scheme of reform was the best for the Nizam’s 
interests, which was the least calculated to disturb the institutions and lulminis- 
tration of his country ; and for our own interests, that was the best which would 
have retarded, for the longest period, the necessity of taking possession of bis 
territory for ourselves. 

Rajah Chundoo Loll was chosen by Mr. Russell to carry these 
reforms into execution : first, because he was already Minister of the 
country ; and, secondly, because he was litter for the task than any other 
person. Sir Charles Metcalfe has taken great pains to make it appear 
that the principal evils of the existing state of affairs arose from the 
mal-ad ministration and incapacity of this man, coupled with the influence 
obtained over him by Messrs. Palmer and Co. Let Mr. Russell, 
who had so much better opportunities of knowing his character, be heard 
on this point. He says : 

'It is not true that the disorders in the Nizam’s affairs have been produced by 
the inal-administration of Chuiiduo Loll. He found the Government, when he 
came into office, over-run with vices and abuses, and sinking rapidly to decay.'’ 
Captain T. Sydenham’s account of the disorders of the Ni/am’s Government, 
which I have already cited, was written only a few months aft^er Chaivlpo Loll 
came into office. In such a state of things, his system was necessarily one of 
shifts and expedients ; and all that he could hope to do, was to pruvhle for emer- 
gencies as they arose, and put off the evil day as long as possible. Even, if he 
had had the desire, he never had. the means of accoinplisbipg .a reform. I speak 
of him as he is, nut as he nii^lit have been. 1 always thought faiio weak, tlmidi 
and improvident ; but if he is tyrannical, or unrelenting, or remorseless, or de- 
serves half the opprobrious terms that have lately been applied to him, lean 
only say that he must, be uUerly changed since I knew him. If he is to be mea- 
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sured by the standard of Europe, lie will certainly be found deficient in many 
essential qualities } in energy, firmness, foresight, and true wisdopi) according 
to our acceptation of the terms ; but he has nothiiig to fear from a comparison, 
in any respect, with the best of those, who have had the same advantages and 
disadvantages of education, habit, and example, as himself. With them only 
we are entitled to compare him j and if we have not found in him qualities 
which we had no right to expect, it is our own fault if we are disappointed. 
It would be absurd to look among the slaves of an Indian despot for those 
virtues which are the exclusive growth of a free and enlightened country. If 
those virtues had prevailed in India, in what would our own superiority have 
consisted, and by what means could we have acquired the ascendancy which 
we now possess ? We owe it, not to our physical strength, nor to our numbers, 
nor e\cn to our superior courage; but to the vices aud ignorauce of those with 
whom we had to contend ; to their incomparable inferiority in all m(>r.al and 
intellectual qualities. After taking advantage of the misrule of our neighbours, 
to acquire a power, at which, without it, we never could have aspired, how can 
wc now turn that very misrule into a charge against them ? From the positiou 
to which their vices and weakness alone have enabled us to ascend, with what 
justice can wc look down on the Nizam's ^fiIIistcrs, aud reproach them wjih 
t!ie >ery defects to which we owe our elevation? Is there no other country still 
nearer home, and still more closely bound to us, lliau the Nizam's, in wliich 
similar disorders prevail? and has it ever been attempted to lay the blame of 
tliiise disorders at the door of any single Minister, or to maintain that a few 
months have, at any time, been sullicient for their correction ? 

Chnudoo Loll is described by Sir C. Metcalfe as a Minister, lording 

it over his principal and his Sovereign, and exercising an unlimited and uueon- 
tntllcd authority over that Sovereign’s territory. In his personal demeanour, 
Chuiuloo Loll never lorded it over any human being. Of all men 1 ever knew, 
he is one of the humblest aud most unassuming. '1 hroughoiit the whole course 
of his administration, he cannot be charged with having departed, in any iu- 
stariee, from the utmost degree of respect that was due from him to the Nizam, 
or to Mooucer ool Mooik, or any other person, be his relative situation what it 
may. That he has exercised the entire authority of (lovermnent, while 
Mooneer ool Mooik held in name only the ofiice of Chief Minister, has not pro- 
ceeded from the arrogance or ambition of his character. When tiie present ad- 
ministration was formed at Ilyderabail, it was determined by the Nizam, in 
concert with our own Government, tliai the functions of ollice should bo vested 
exclusively in Chuiidoo Loll, under the designation of Paiskeart or Deputy 
Minister, which olRcc he had held under Meer Alluin ; and that Mooneer ool 
Mooik should have the name only of fjewan, or Chief Minister, and should bo 
precluded from exercising any sort of interference in the business of the Governt* 
ment. This was the basis on which the Ministry was formed : it was prescribed 
by the Nizam himself. How then can ('hutidoo laill be said to be a subordinate 
Minister, when he was formally and solemnly invested by his own Sovereign 
with the entire authority of Government? and how can he be said to hftvo 
lorded it o/ver Ms principal f when he has exercis<*d those functions only, wbicli 
were confided exclusively to his hands, and with which it was ori>;inaIly pro- 
yided, that bU principal (if principal he can be called) should not in any way 
interfere ? 

The character of the Nizam himself is such as all p&,rties agree in 
diguing to him, aud deserves to be placed before thn reader as a con- 
trast to that of his Minister. Mr. Uussell, addressing himself to the 
India Directors, thus describes it; 

The account which has been given of the Nizam by all your Governors, and all 
your Residents ; the view which has been unifonnly taken of bU character by 
every one who has had any intercourse or connexion with him, must have 
satisfied your bonouraMe Court of his utter hicoihpetence to superintend the 
affairs of his Government with safety either te your interests or his .own. Va- 
rious attempts have been made by various persons to conciliate, and encourage, 
and draw him forth. Sir C. Metcalfe, when he first went to Hyderabad, tried, 
as all his predecessors had done, to cultivate a personal intercourse with the 
>iizam j but no experiment of the Mod has ever yet succeeded, or ever whl 
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su<^cee(l, unlcsg his natural temperament underepes a total change. The |>Ioom 
which bangs over him, the suspicious by which he is constantly beset, ar^e the 
effect of constitution, not of accident; a lucid interval may sometimes occur, 
but it will be only temporary; and he will always relapse into the same sullen 
torpor and jealous seclusion. 

To this succeeds a minute investigation and detailed narrative of the 
transactions between Rajah Chundoo Loll, as the Minister of the Nizam, 
and Messrs. Palmer and Co. It was in the beginning of 1820, that the 
project of reforming the abuses, by diminishing the expenditure of the 
State, was revived. The Minister anxiously desired it, but could not 
pay oflf troops, already clamorous fur arrears of pay, without money. 
Palmer and Co. were asked to lend, and consented, on condition of their 
receiving the sanction and guarantee of the Indian Government. This 
was obtained ; and the oUlcial letter of the Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment to Mr. Russell on this subject W'as as follows : — 

The. Governor-General in Council authorizes you to sanction the loan of sixty 
lacs of rupees, which the Nizam’s Government proposes to obtain from the house 
of W. Palmer and Co. The terms of the loan are not mentioned in your de- 
spatch ; but his Lordship understands, that an assigiimeut of sixteen lacs of 
ru(>ties per annum will discharge the interest, and pay off the principal, within 
.six years. 

After this distinct acknowledgment on the part of the Government, it 
might have been fairly inferred, that their subsequent conduct would 
have been such as to support, rather than to annul their own Authority. 
But, in the face of the clearest sanction of the loan itself, and even of a 
general knowledge of the terms on which it was to be negociated, tht 7 
afterwards ,/a/ic/y call it a “ fictitious loan,’' cavil at the rate of inte- 
rest, and not only withdraw their guarantee to secure repayment, but 
absolutely interpose their authority to prevent it, and prohibit all iuter- 
icourse Ixjtween the parties lending, and the parties borrowing, to shut out 
•all chance of the former obtaining justice 1 Thi.s is Indian equity ! On 
the alleged fictitiousness of the transaction, let Mr. Russell be heard. 
He says : — 

With respect to the allegation, that the loan was altogether a fictitious trans- 
action, and consisted merely of a transfer of old balances, Sir W. Rumbold avers, 
ill fhe«ame statement, that the payments on account of the loan began innne- 
dr'atcly after the assent of the house tn the Minister’s proposition, and that nearly 
the wlj ole sum had been paid when the contract was formerly completed. Pay- 
ments ni'tide under these circumstances were, to all intents and purposes, pay- 
ments on account of th*e loan. With reference to this point, I have looked 
through the Minister's account with the house, which lias now been printed by 
your Honoura.''l« Court. I have before stated, that the project of the loan was 
first made in the latter end of the year 1819, and revived in the beginning of 
1S20. Messrs. W. ^*ahner and Co. in the explanation which was required from 
them,'® state the account of the loan to have commenceil on the Ist 

of Jemmadee ool uwul Hegira era, which corresponds with the 17tli 

of March 1820. In the*i between that ilate'7 and the 2d of Suffer 1236, 

corresponding with the November 1820, when the loan of sixty lacs is 

finally placed at the Minister ’« account ; ’a the sums paid by 

the house, without includin''' a"y former balance, or any charge of mtere.?t, 
amount to upwards of forty Tacs ‘ ^ar the greater part aw 

actual payments in cash. Many o'^ ***®®® pay“e«ts, on the face of the accouoi, 


16 To Sir C. Metcalfe, lyth Aug 1823.~Hyd. Papers, page 744. 
'7 Account A., folio 31. — Hyd. Pi.’V®'’®* page o20. 

Account A., folio 35.-Hyd. PajK^f®; P^^e o24. 
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were manifestly for public purposes, and, for auv tliat ai)pcnrs to the con- 
trary, the whole may have been M); although the imr‘j)o-.e to which the money 
may have been applied by the*MiuislcT, does not, in any decree, allcet the cha- 
racter of the transaction on the part of the house. The memlicrs of the house 
are not responsible for the application of the sums received from them bv the 
TMinister. For them it is sunicieiil that the money wliich they agreed to' pay, 
they actually did pay. The rest is a que.slhm between the Aiinibter and his own* 
(Jovernmciit. ' 

He then proceeds to state, in his usual clear and satisfactory numner, 
the meaning of certain expressions used by him, and misinterpreted by 
others, following it up by some details respecting the usages among the 
monied men at Hyderabad, which arc instructive as well as interesting : 

In the discussions which took place in Council, considerable stress aripears to 
have been laid on the expression used by me, in niy despatch of the 1‘Jtli of INfay 
1820, that, ‘^the circumstances of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. enabled thmu to 
secure a combination of the native monied interest; and your Honourable Court 
contrasts that expression with the assertion made, in my previous letter of the 
April 181!), that “none of the native hankers at Ilyilerahad conhl have 
commanded funds adequate to the purpose” of paying the troops in lierar; as 
if I had incousistently statetl, that the same soiicars who wanted funds in 181S, 
jiosscsscd them amply in 1820. On the fust occasion, 1 sjioUe, of single soucars ; 
anil on the second, of a combination of many; and on both, my asseifioris were 
made under a state of circumslaiices, as 1 cunevived, so notorious and ii)dis}mt- 
al)lc, as to render any reference to particulars mmecessary. No one soucar could, 
at either time, have commanded the requisite fimd-. ; and, at Hyderahad, many 
sonears never combine togetlier. The mistrust and jealousy which prevail nuiUr 
tioverinuents like that of the Nizam, pervade every class of the people ; and are 
felt by individuals towards one another, as well as towards the prince and his 
ministers. Every man finds secrecy his best safeguard; and studiously eoueials 
tlic amount and distribution of his property from the knowledge of Ins neigh- 
hyurs. 'J’he soucars, therefore, to whom this eatition is per nliarly ucces.sary, 
would not combine with one another to make a loan. After what has been said, 
in almost every page of the papers piiuted by your Honourahle (iourt, of ilie eha- 
raeter of the Nizam’s Government, it can hanlly be requisite to state, that no 
‘^oiicar would trust him or his Minister; nor, .’^Irangi' as it may seem to persons 
not conversant with the facts, would they advaiuc a large sum, dven ou tlie gua- 
rantee of our Govornmeut. \Ve must not suppose, that ihts soucars at Hydera- 
bad know, or believe, our Government lobe honest, because vve ourselves know 
it to be so. They have no notion of the existence of any thing like public faith 
or credit. They know that we are powerliil ; and, vvith them, the possession of 
power necessarily implies the abuse of it. If we had desired to borrow money to 
any extent at Hyderabad, either for ourselves or for. the Nizam, the soucars 
assuredly would not have advanced it. Be the goodness of the security what it 
might, it was one that they did not understand. But with Messrs. W. l\'»Iiner 
and Co. they knew, and saw their way. They bad dealt with them before, and 
found their dealings were secure. To them, therefore, they were willing to lend. 
Kutat the time the sixty lac loan was negociated, 1 understood, that although the 
soucars W'ere willing to lend to Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. on their own security, 
they refused to take any portion of the loan, either on the credit of the Nizam, 
or under the sanction of our Government. 

Mr. Russell’s dofeuce of his own conduct against the imputation of 
“ Mameable neglect of duty in not ascertaining and reporting the [alleged] 
misappropriation of the loan,” is equally happy. He remarks, with gMcat 
truth, that “ unfortunately for those who are engaged in human allaiis, 
it is not so easy to narrate future, as to narrate past events ; ” and with 
him, every thing was in prospect ; while with those who find fault With 
Ids want'of precaution, every thing was past. He sliows, liowever, that 
" hen his adversary (for so Sir Charles Metcalfe must be considered) wfia 
J)otin the same situation, but with the advantage of seeing finished what 
Orxfntal Herald, Vd. 4. 2 L 
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Mr. Russell had only seen begun, he thought exactly at the end, as Mr. 
Russell himself did at the beginning of the transaction ; nor, though he 
subsequently avowed different opinions, was there any good foundation 
for the change : — 

Sir C. Metcalfe will not be taxed with any culpable partiality for the Minister, 
or the house, or with any disposition to shut his eyes to instances of misconduct 
on the part of either. Yel, if I was deceived as to what was to come, he also was 
deceived as to what was already past. With those measures complete and con- 
summate before him, which I saw only in progress and design, he expressed 
substantially the same opiniuu that I had done. “The Government,” he says, 
“ was undoubtedly relieved from much pecuniary embarrassment by the loan, 
and was enabled to pay off large arrears.” Again he states, “ There is no doubt 
that the loan was ino.it convenient to the Nizam’s Government at the time, and 
especially to the Minister himself personally ; and by enabling him to struggle 
through temporary difficulties and embarrassments, it may po.ssibly prove tlie 
means of greatly assisting the restoration of prosperity in the coiiotiy.” 

An examination is then gone into, as to the reality of the proposed re- 
ductions of public expenditure by the Minister, Chiindoo Loll; and here 
again the original testimony of Sir C. Metcalfe, (^the present accuser, it 
may be said,) is brought to corroborate the accuracy of Mr. Russell’s 
statements, as to the amount of benefit conferred on the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, by Ills influence and the Minister’s measures. In his first ropoil 
to the Bengal Government, after succeeding Mr. Russell as President, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe himself says : It will be gratifying to the most 
noble the Governor-General, to learn that much good has undoubtedly 
been done in the Nizam’s countiy, by the measures authoriswl by his 
JiOrdship, and caitied into effect by Mr. Russell.” Two years afterwards 
even, he repeats similar language; and yet he subsequently complains 
that Mr. Russell did not do enough, from an unwillingness to lord it 
with a high hand over the Minister of a professedly independent coun- 
try, Mr. Russell’s remarks on this arc worthy of deep attention : — 

It has been urged, as a ground of complaint against me, that “ I was not dis- 
posed to force unpalatable measures on the Nizam’s Minister.” To this charge 
J must plead guilty, in its fullc.st extent. 1 must admit that I was anxious to 
render the measures, which it was my duty to carry, as palatable as I could. 
With whatever shame the avowal may be attended, I acknowledge that 1 cbd 
always entertain the culpable desire of conciliating the confidence of the Nizam 
and his Ministers. I felt unreasonably for the degradation of a state, reduced to 
.subjection and dependence ; and conceived the reprehensible purpose of com- 
pensating, in some degree, for their loss of real power, by the deference and con- 
sideration of my personal demeanour. 1 unwarrantably endeavoured to soften 
the rigour of foreign domination, and reconcile the shoulder to the yoke that 
galled it. Had 1 l^een earlier conscious of my error, I might have avdided or 
corrected it. Instead of conciliating by kindness, 1 might have goaded by coer- 
cion ; instead of binding them, heart and hand, to our causey and engaging 
them to fight cordially and zealously in our own ranks, I might have irritatwl 
and estranged them by the exerci.se of peremptory power, and have either driven 
them into the arms of the enemy, or wrung from them a reluctant and treache- 
rous submission. 

The next subject touched on, is that of the pensions granted by the 
Nizam to various individuals who had been attached to his service, or 
possessed claims on his supjjort. Of the greater number of these, Mr. 
Russell declares, that, until he saw the printed papers, he was entirely 
ignorant. He. defends those granted to the family of Messrs. William 
and Hasting Palmer, however, with unanswerable force, on the ground 
of actual military services rendered to the Nizam : and as to any attempt, 
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on our part, to interfere with the Minister in this branch of his public 
duty, he most appropriately says : “ In name, at least, the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment was acknowledged to be independent : and what becomes even of 
nonrHnal independence, if his Minister is to be prohibited by a British 
Resident from entertaining or dismissing, rewarding or punishing, his 
own sen^ants, according to his estimate of their merits ? ” The pensions 
to the Gordon family are defended on the same grounds; for Mr. Gordon, 
it appears, like Mr. Palmer, entered the Nizam s military service at a 
very early period ; hia elder brother commanded a battalion for many 
years, was wounded, made prisoner, and afterwards murdered by the 
enemy, in cold blood, after the engagement was over. The pensions to 
this family were, moreover, approved of by the Bengal Government ; and 
the Resident was even officially instructed to use his influence, if neces- 
sary, to secure its continuance.'® Some anecdotes of the Gordons, as well 
as the remarks to which they give rise, desen'e selection here ; — 

The command of the corps, nith the contracts attached to it, was ffiveo, 
(luring the time of my irredocessor, to Mr. Gordon, avowedly as a prou^ion for 
the family. In 1812, a mutiny broke out in the (orps: the whole of the pro- 
perty in Mr. Gordon’s house was demolished by the mutineers ; the females of his 
family were severely beaten ; and be himself was wounded, and kept prisoner 
for two days and a night in front of one of his own guns, to the muz/le of which 
he was repeatedly tied, a lighted match being held over the priming. In a service 
where events of this kind are not of rare occurrence; where the soldiers habitu- 
ally resort to mutiny for the redress of both real and imaginary grievances; 
where the duties are desultory and harassing ; where there is none of the aid or 
security which is derived from the scientific branches of a regular army; where 
no etticient provision is made for clothing, food, or pay ; and where both ofilcers 
and men are without any medical or surgical assistance, in case of sickness or 
wounds ; are their risks and hardships to be measured by those of a service, 
where every possible care is taken to promote the security and comfort of the 
individuals composing it? I was personally acquainted with an oHicer in the 
service of one of the native Powers, who having his leg sbattorc'd in an engage- 
ment with Sindiah’s troops, and there being no surgical aid wilhiii reach, him- 
self assisted in amputating his own limb with his own sword, stanched the 
‘'tump in scalding oil, and perished in agony after the ojasration. If some few 
individuals prosper amidst these perilous and trying circmnstances, arc they to 
be begrudged their recompense, altliough it should exceed that enjoyed by the 
officers of a regularly organized and appointed army ? 

Further details are given, which exhibit the charuetcr of Mr. Gordon 
in the most amiable light as a man, making his mother, and the widoAV of 
his murdered brother, participators in a bounty originally intended for 
himself only, and sectiring it to them beyond his own power to touch ; and 
from which he became ultimately a sufferer,— having to support all the 
other branches of the family on one-third of the sum, of which, hut for 
his filial affection and generosity, he might have continued to receive the 
whole. On the subject of the other pensions, so much and so senselessly 
complained of, Mr. Russell makes the following remarks 

The other pensions which were granted at my recommendation, or with my 
concurrence, are few in number, and trifling in amount. Ihere is not one sin- 
gle instance of a pension, or allowance, or donation, of any sort or kind, granted 
to any person iu the most remote degree connected with me. Ihey were granicd 
almost exclusively in the case of officers who had been killed, or luid died in the 
service, leaving their families destitute, and with hardly any otic of whom I akis 
otherwise acquainted than officially, and by name, ft is impobsihle t(> conccMve 
any inducement, other than a good one, Which either I could have bad in recoin- 

Letter of Mr. Sectetitry Adam to Mr. Russell, dated May 15, 1813. 

2l 2 
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mciuling, or the Miiiislcr in granting, such penfeions. For myself, be the blame 
Avhut it may, 1 cheerfully take luy full share uf it ; and as to the Minister, what- 
ever Aiay have been his motives in that, or any other case, 1 am satisfied that 
there is no other native (loverumcnt in India, and perhaps not many Govern- 
ments in more enlightened countries, which would come clearer out of the scru- 
tiny, if they were ripped up with the same vindictive hand, and exhibited with 
the same vivid colouring. The NiiSain’s Ministers are not the only Ministers 
in the world, uf whom it has been alleged, that they make use of their patron- 
age to secure their places ; and that even in times of financial difficulty, they 
have, ill some cases, grauted pensions, which would not stand the test of rigorous 
examination. After administering the power, and patronage, and revenues uf 
his Government, for fifteen years, and haviuff never been profuse cither in his 
personal habits, or the expenses of his family, if Rajah Chundbp Loll were to 
die to-morrow, his bitterest enemy will not assert that he would leave one shil- 
ling behind him. Not only he has not spent the money of the State fo?* his own 
purposes, but he has spent his own money fur what he believed to bie the pur- 
poses of the State. If, to have died poor, were thought a distinction to be 
recorded on the monument of the most powerful Minister that England ever saw, 
let it not be forgotten that Rajah ChundooLoll, die when he may, will be enlitled 
to the same distinction. 

After all, what have been the consequences of all this alleged prodigality ? and 
what is the amount uf the distresses, which are said to have brought the Nizam 
to the brink of rain ? Was he unable to extricate himself from them ? or did 
they threaten his Government with bankruptcy, or dissolution } If lie .wished 
to get rid of his debt at once, he had only to open his idle hoards, and ho had 
money enough to pay it twice over ; and even if it had been paid out of the cur- 
rent revenue of his country, without the redemption of the IVisbcu&h, twelve 
years was the longest period computed for the discharge of both principal and 
interest. If this be the brink of ruin, how many nations would deem it pro- 
sperity to stand upon the same brink ! 

We are compelled, from want of space, to pass over interesting 
account of a great public work for the supply of water to Hyderabad, 
which f is to that city what the New River is to London. It consists of 
an artificial lake between seven and eight miles in circumference, which 
is formed by closing the mouth of a valley, with a stupendous mass of 
masonry near a mile in length ; the whole being fed by a canal from 
the river ; and the water conveyed by pipes to every street and house in 
the city. It reminds one of the great lakes, Mcetis and Mareotis, in 
Egypt, with the addition of improvements unknown in that age, and may 
well deserve to be called a splendid work of public utility. Would that 
the surplus revenue of India, since the rulers of that country will not 
remit it by a reduction of taxation, were laid out in works of this de- 
scription, for the benefit of the natives of that country ! A few lacs of ru- 
pees per annum, spent in this way, would do more for our good name, 
than all the idle pageantry of embassies and presents to all tlie courts of 
the East: and if half the sum that Lord Amherst* has wasted^ in the 
Burmese war, (to say nothing of the lives sacrificed,) had been judiciously 
disbursed in making vast reservoirs for water of this description through- 
out India, more benefit w’ould have resulted, both to the natives ehd the 
Company, than from the conquest of Ava, Siam, and all the countries 
between Bengal and China. ' ' ’ 

To follow the narrative in order : Mr. Russell adverts to the insinua- 
tion, that himself and his brother were parties interested in the sixty lac 
loan, to which he gives a solemn andunquaMfied denial and defies the 
authors of such an insinuation to the proof. He then gdte oh to say:— 

It has, however, been asserted, that a secret understanding existed betWeen 
the Residency and the House. I most peremptorily repel me charge. The 
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Members of the House were the most competent judges of my sentiments and 
proceedings toward* them. Far from looking on me as friendly, or even im- 
partial to their transactions, they considered me as absolutely hostile ; and Mr. 
Palmer formed his connexion with Sir. W. Rumbold, for the express purpose of 
resisting the opposition which he expected from me. Mr. Palmer constantly 
and openly complained of my counteraction. My rupture with him, and the 
hostility which ne attributed to me, were notorious at Hyderabad. They were 
known to the Minister, and to the natives generally, as well as to the members 
of our own society. They were topics of common conversation; and there arc 
many individuals now in England, who, from their own personal knowledge, 
ran attest the fact. I assert that no one single instance can be adduced to give 
colour to the charge, that in my proceedings respecting the house, I was in- 
fluenced, either by a collusion such as that here imputed fo me, or by any un- 
worthy motive of any kind whatever. I do not indeed recollect any one occa- 
sion, on which the House required the exertion of my influence, or on which I 
promoted its concerns with the Minister, or any other person ; and in every 
transaction which could have the most distant relation to my own Government, 
my sole endeavour was directed to contract the limits of its sanction, and secure 
it against the shadow of responsibility. Whether the effect of my measures was 
to aclvatice or impair the interests of the House, I did what I thought my duty ; 
and it docs no discredit to my conduct, that while the House complained of my 
doing too little, the opposite party allege that 1 did too much. 

To this succeeds a declaration of Mr. Russell’s speaking of the trans- 
actions of the house of Palmer and Co., only as far as he himself knew 
them of his own knowledge, not professing to go beyond this; but, even 
here, he is also happy in being able to bring the testimony of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as to the general character of its transactions, in support of 
what ho himself has advanced : 

Sir Charles Metcalfe himself says, with a qiialiiication which shows that he 
had considered the subject deliberately; “ With this single exception, of the 
liigh rate of interest, which 1 hope to sec lowered, as its continuance is not con- 
sistent with the financial prosperity of the Nizam’s Government, 1 do uot ob- 
serve any thing in the transactions of the House, requiring interference or re- 
straint on the part of our Government.” “ The enterprise of such a commer- 
eial establishment, and the efforts which it would make for its own bcueflt, 
must tend, I conceive, to promote the prosperity of the country and apin, 

‘‘ 1 should think it desirable, in every point of view, that this House should he as 
unfettered in its transactions as any other commercial concern ; and that vigi- 
lance, on our part, should he exercised, not with a view to restrictions on the 
proceedings of the firm, but solely in order to guard the interests of the Nizam’s 
f’Overnment, and our own, in those transactions in which they might be at vari- 
ance with the interests of the House.” 

It is true, that this same Sir Charles Metcalfe afterwards says, when 
speaking of the same establishment, that ‘‘ the atmosphere was tainted by 
their corrupt and unnatural influence,^' and that it was doubtful “ whe- 
ther the House or theftesident was the ’real representative of the British 
Government.” Here, indeed, the secret was let out : and he complains, 
^ith all the hretfulness of jealousy and disappointment, that the members 
®f the House would think it a loss of consequence, to be reduced to the 
necessity of applying for his assistance.” Their great crime, in his eyes, 
^as, that they were too much respected and esteemed by the people 
among whom they lived ; that their conduct, as men of business, had 
obtained them the confidence of persons who could place their trust in 
no one else ; that they could obtain loans or credit, when neither the 
Minister nor the Resident, without their aid, could procure either ; that 
they kept as large a stud of elephants, and as large an establishment of 
^rvants, as the self-styled Representative of the British Government 
nimself or, in ocher words, that independent and enterprising mer- 
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chants were equal in rank and consideration to a dependent servant of 
merchants, whose only office it was to do as he was bid, and receive his 
monthly pay for his labour. There is nothing peculiarly degrading in 
this occupation, or peculiarly exalted in the other. But ute fofiy of con- 
tending, as Mr. Metcalfe has done, that such influence as that enjoyed 
by Messrs. Palmer and Co. ought not to belong to any merchants, 
(though it is the necessary and inevitable consequence of wealth and 
respectability,) while he claims a right to higher influence, as a servant 
of merchants, whom he is obliged to designate, in all humility, as his 
** honourable masters,” is not merely absurd but ludicrous. His calling 
these merchants, however, a set of “ unprincipled adventurers f and 
applying to them terms of opprobrium and reproach, while he and 
his honourable masters are plundering them of their justly acquired 
wealth, robbing the unhappy creditors whose funds were in their hands, 
and adding summary banishment of their persons, to arbitrary spcdiatioii 
of their property, — is not merely unjust, but as contemptible as it is 
cruel, and deserves the exeiTation of all honest men. We regret to 
speak thus of one, whom we personally knew and respected : but when 
lambs are transformed to tigers, and freo-men become slaves or t3Tants, 
it is they who change their nattires, and compel a change in the opinions 
of those who have the misfortune to witness the transformation. 

We hasten to a close ; and cannot more appropriately terminate our 
notice of this highly interesting, powerful, and convincing letterrthan by 
the personal vindication which its able author offers against t)ie rumpured 
imputations that were afloat respecting himself : — 

For the purpose of giving colour to the allegations against me, the most 
absurd and exaggerated reports have been circulated respecting the aroonut 
of my fortune. When I quitted India, the whole of my fortune investetl 
in public securities, deposited with the Accountant-General and sub^rOasurer 
in Calcutta! and when the loan, to which those securities belonged, was paid 
off, the total amount was reraitM to me, in a single bill on your Honourable 
Court. Your Honourable Court .therefore knows the extent pf ipy fortune* I 
solemnly declare that that one bill contained the whole I am» , 9r was 
worth i and 1 appeal to your Honourable Cpurt, whether, considering wesilua- 
iious which I held, and the number of years for which I held them, that sum 
constitutes an unreasonable fortune for me to have BCt|uir^l 

It is painful to be obliged to speak of one’s-self; but it is sometimes a > 
and when it is, must be discharpd. I did not live in a comer. For many 
years, I occupied a prominent station. To my services, sucli as they were, the 

E ublic records must bear testimoiw. 1 speak of them unwillingly f but as 1 
ave been compelled to deny what | have not done, 1 will not be deterred from 
asserting wbat I have done. If the comparison is to be instituted by those wlm 
are conversant with the facts, I do not fear any contrast between my adml®***’*’®' 
tion, and those of either my predecessors or my successor at Hydfr^ad. 

There is hardly, in the history of your aifairs, a period more replete with 
changes and events of magnitude, than that during which I filled the office ot 
Resident at Hyderabad. Throughout the whole of those ^evan years, my 
duct and measures received the invariable approbation of- my (joy^wnt; ^ 
1 cannot more suitably close this letter, than with the recorded tMtiofony wlncn 
closed my career of service in India ; . 

“ The Governor-General in Council deems it due to you to record, on this 
occasion, his high sense of the eminent zchl, aldlity, judgmeol, and aduress, ay 
which your conduct has been distinguished daring a long career of puhlw' 
vice, and especially in the management of the important interests confided m 
your charge at the Coi^rt of Hyderabad. Hit Lor^hip* is sensible tMt tne 
Honourable Company and the British notion have derived essentkd benefit from 
the exercise of those qualities ; and he views with regret your departure xroffi » 
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situation) which you have filled with so much honour to yourself, and so much 
advantage to the Government." 

The letter of Sir William Rumbold to the Court of Directors, which 
has been published subsequently to that of Mr. Russell, is of much 
greater length, extending to one hundred and thirty pages, and cannot, 
therefore, be so easily condensed. We do not think, however, that 
there is a page too much in it : and we can with great truth, safely 
recommend the perusal of the whole to all who may desire to possess 
an accurate knowledge of the casq. It is drawn up in a clear and 
unsophisticated manner, the subjects judiciously divided under separate 
heads, and each branch treated fully, fairly, and we must add, ably, so 
as to leare no charge unrefuted, and no imputation unrepelled. 

In the introductory paragraphs, a material error is corrected. It had 
been repeated over and over again, by the enemies of the house of Palmer 
and Co., that Sir William Rumbold came into it without capital, and 
that it was to supply this deficiency, that Lord Hastings, as his friend, 
gave all the weight of his influence to this establishment. This is shown 
to ho untrue, by the uncontradicted assertion of Sir William Rumbold, 
that ho took into the house, tlie stipulated capital of three lacs of rupees, 
or 30, COOL sterling: and by the letters of Mr. William Palmer at Hy- 
derabad, to Mr. ,Iohn Palmer at Calcutta, specilically naming it as a 
condition of his admission to the concern, that he was to furnish the 
funds required. Had it even been otherwise, —had Sir William joined 
the house without adding a rupee to its capital, but bringing connexion, 
weight,' talent, or information, in its stead, it would be consistent with 
the almost universal usage in India, where new partners are constantly 
added to the first English houses of business, in Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta, without adding a shilling to their capital ; and even in England 
the practice is far frpm uncommon. It would have furnished no just 
ground, therefore, for reproach or suspicion had it even been true ; but 
being false^ all the inferences drawn from it fall to the ground, leaving 
nothing apparent but the ignorance and malignity of those with whom 
the irtfjputatipn originated. 

Before ,Sjr William Rumbold’s leaving India for England, the mea- 
sures taken by the Bengal Government were directed against all the 
members of the firm; but soon after ho left Hyderabad, the anger 
of theije rMeiu appeared to, be principally directed against the Euro- 
pean bafihefs; and it being conceived by those who remained that 
the Government migld be softened by such a measure, the retire- 
ment of Sir William Rumbold from the firm was publicly an- 
nounded ttH having taken place with the consent of his partners. He 
had^ howeVor, by this time left India. Had he not, he would have 
tec6jve4 nn equivalent for his shares : but the subsequent bankruptcy 
and ruin of the house' rendered that impossible, so that his misfortune 
was aggravated by this step. The exaggerated reports of great wealth 
haVin^’deh brought home by Sir William Rumbold, are shown to he 
false, and the general approbation of the Trustees, expressed in a meet- 
ing held 1^ them after the bankruptcy of the house at Hyderabad, where 
all its were laid open to them, is referred to in support of this 
dedlar^fiqn, . » i 

4A®r ^eso preliminary refutations of error, which it was wise to place 
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in this prominent light, Sir William enters on the body of his letter, 
making the following divisions of his subject » 

1st. I’lie rates of interest chai-ged by the house of Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad. 

2d. The circumstances of the loan to the Nizam. . 

3d. Payment of the Berar horse and Aurungabad troops. . 

4th. The Affidavit made by Mr. W. Palmer and Sir W. Rumbold. ' ' 

5th. Pensions granted by the Nizam to Mr. Palmer’s family. 

6th. Political influence of the house over the Nizam or his Minister, 

7th. Effect of the transactions of the house on the Nizam’s finances, 
on the credit of the British name, and on the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. 

8th'. Measures adopted by Mr. Adam, on the representations of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe. 

9th. The subsequent conduct of the Bengal Government, which 
occasioned the total failure and ruin of the house. 

It will be readily conceived that, able and interesting as this letter 
unquestionably is, we cannot pretend to give an abstract of its contents. 
Each of the nine heads into which the subjects are so appropriately 
divided, would furnish matter enough for a single number of our work : 
and yet the defence could not be made in less space than is actually 
occupied by it. It is an easy matter to call men by such names as, 

“ unprincipled adventurers,” rapacious usurers,” and other similar 
(ipithets in a few lines, but it takes pages to refute such accusations ; for 
while (unjustly enough, as all must admit,) an accuser s bare assertion is 
often taken as proof, a defender’s bare word in denial is seldom so 
received, and therefore great length of detail is almost inevitable in those 
who have to defend themselves from imputations of any importance. We 
will do bur best, however, to give the results, premising that we think the 
evidence on which they are founded satisfactory and complete. 

It is shown that the low'est rate of interest at Hyderabad, before the 
house of Palmer and Co. was established in that city, was 2 per cent, per 
month, at the same time that 4, 5, and G per cent per month was taken 
opeiily and regularly from individuals ; and that the Pytans, by vaiious 
shifts, received as much as 8, or 96 per cent, per annum ! while the rate 
of interest charged by Palmer and Co. never exceeded 2 per cent, per 
month, or 24 per cent, per annum, to cover commissions and all other 
usiial charges ; and this, too, on funds which they had themselves bor- 
rowed, and for which they were paying 12, 16, 18, 20, and in Sdme in- 
stances 24 per cent, per annum, to those who placed their monies in their 
hands ! The ignorance, or hypocrisy, or both, of the Directors and their 
servants, is manifest, however, in this. They raise an outcry against an 
English house of business taking moie than 12 per cent, interest in India, 
because a certain Act of Parliament (the 13th of George IIL) uK said to 
have limited the rate of’ interest to that amount, and that all above this is 
usury, and contrary to law. But what do they themselves da? It is 
scarcely credible, but it is nevertheless true, that years q/Veff this Act 
passed, the Bengal Government framed regulations, drawn up hy 
own legal oflBcers, pai^d by their Governor^General, registered in the Su- 
preme Court of Justice, and laid yearly upon the table; of the House of 
Commons, autliorising their own Judges, in the Civil Courts of Judicature 
in the Company’s territories beyond Calcutta, to decree payment of 
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iiitcrcst on sums in litigation, at the several rates of 24, 30, and even 374 
per cent, per annum ! ! Here arc a set ol‘ usurers, comimrcd tvith whom 
tlio Jews ot St. Mary Axe arc pure and straight-forward in their dealings. 
The pawnbrokers and clothesmen of London are not suliiciently linished 
Iiy[)ocrites to send petitions against the repeal of the Usury Laws to the 
House of Commons. But the honourable Directors of the East India 
Company are hypocrites enough to pass laws exacting interest of 37 1 
[)(‘r cent, per annum trom their law-burthencd subjects, and to raise a cry 
of usury and extortion against all others who take more than 12 per cent. 
— a third o*’ their own modest and humble standard ! ! ! If the annals of 
the work! can })re8ent a more perfect picture of consummate hypocrisy 
than this, it has not yet fallen under our observation. 

»Sir William Rumbold gives the regulations here alluded to, with date, 
chapter, section, and all other guarantees of authenticity; so that he who 
runs may read, and he who doubts may have his belief confirmed.*® We 
must give the few sentence.s that follow their enumeration : — 

Till* Act of the 13th Geor;rc III. is now said to have limited the rate of interest 
to twelve per cent, all over India. The first of the above regulations was passed 
tiventif years after that Act, and authorised tlie recovery of interest at the rate of 
TiiiRTV SEVEN AND A HALF ill souit* casfs, and TWF.NTV-FouR per cent, in cdl 
nther cases in the Company's Courts, on debts incurred in the Company’s terri- 
tories befoiu the 20th March 17H0, which i$ seven years later than the 13tli 
George HI.; and it authorised ami preserilied the recovery of tweiity-fonr per 
cent, interest in the said Courts, on small debts iiieuired in the Company’s 
territories up to the 1st January 179.3, wiiieh is twenty years later than the 13th 
George III. 

'I’he second of tliesc regnlatlons was passed in 1803, thiiiy years later than the 
13tli George 111., and ten years later than the .33d George 111. and six years after 
the 37th George 111.; and it directs the Judges in the Company’s Courts of 
Judicature to decree iiiniTV per, cent, per annum, in some cases, and twentv- 
FoDR per cent, per annum in all other cases, upon debts incurred before the 10th 
of November 1801, in the territories which were ceded on that day to theCom- 
paiiy by the Nuwab Vizier. 

If the Act of the 13th George III.* had been considered as restricting the rate 
of interest all over India, and as in restricting the powers of the Governor-General 
in Council to sanction the recovery of higher interest than twelve per cent., 
would any of those regulations have been passcil ? 

If the 1,3th George III. had been considered to extend to the territories of Native 
Princes, would the regulations of 180.3 have been passed ? and how could the very 
Government which had passed these regulations fhy which it was acknowledged 
that thirty per cent, and twenty-four per cent, were recoverable rates of interest in 
countries where there are no* Courts of Judicature) subsequently declare that 
these rates had been made illegal by Acts of Parliament, all of which had passed 
many years before those regulations were enacted ? 

There is no an.wering tliis ; and so tlie Court of Directors, to their last- 
ing dishonour, will find it : for no man in England can hear of this con- 
summate hypocrisy without condemning, as unworthy of all sympathy or 
sujiport, the parties lending themselves to such duplicity. 

Sir William then produces evidence, equally conclusive, to show that, 
<?ven in Calcntta, under the eyes of the Supreme Court and Government, 
and where there was the freest competition among all the mercantile 
houses of the place, at as late a period as the year 1819, so high a rate as 
3 pfeneent* per -month was paid by persons of undoubted credit, who gave the 
t^ollateral security of a deposit of the Company's paper also to the lender ; 
nnd that 30 per cent, per annum, for the use of money at that period of 


so See Letter.of Sir William Rumbold, p. 8, 9. 
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scarcity, was quite common. Sir William Burroughs, formerly Advocate- 
General in Bengal, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Small, Mr. Melville, and Mr. Ricr- 
son, (the four last all members of the first houses of business in Calcutta, 
and now in England,) give their written testimony to that effect^ and pro- 
duce instances in point; so that the Honourable Company are' here also 
either grossly ignorant of what every one else in their dominions is fami- 
liar with, or are culpably hypocritical in pretending to denounce as crimi- 
nal, what the most upright and honourable men in India acknowledge to 
be the universal practice, and what they (the Directors themselves) autho- 
rise their own servants to exact from others. ‘Let them take their choice 
of these alternatives. 

The largest interest alleged to have been paid to Palmer and Co. by the 
Nizam, was 24 per cent, per annum, including or covering commission 
and all other charges. Since the failure of that house, it has been proved 
by a resolution of its creditor, to pay off a heavy mortgage, that they 
were themselves paying 21 per cent, per annum for money, on security to 
the full amount borrowed, in jewels and timber. Since the cessation of 
all transactions between the Nizam and this house, he has been compelled 
to borrow money from native bankers, at 33 per cent, per annum, and has 
paid 6 per cent, per month discount on a contract, or 72 per cent, per 
annum.” An extract on the subject of insecurity is worth being given at 
length : 

To these is to be added, the further risk attendant upon the stability of the 
Government itself. During the ]>eriod of the transactions of Messrs* William 
Palmer and Co. almost every Native Government in liulia underwent a revolu- 
tion. What security had the house against a similar fate befalling the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam ? By such an event the whole debt of the house would have 
been irretrievably lost. These circumstances were equally appreciated by the 
ihrin, and by thehr rreditora, and equally influenced the rates at which Uiey could 
borrow or could lend. If two of thtfso risks could havq been obviated, by ftu in- 
surance upon the lives of the Minister (who is upwards of sixty,} and thp Prim e, 
who is fifty-three, the expense of those nolicics alone in India, added to the 
Calcutta interest of twelve per cent., would have swelled the amount of charges 
which are there authorised by law, to much more than the amount of interest 
charged by the house ; and if the Minister's life alone bad beep mspi^edi ^he 
charges would not haye fallen short of those actpally m^dc. Bui, hi fact, no 
insurance could have been effected upon the lives of their debtors, as the life of 
a native cannot be insured in any office in India. The reasons assi^ed I believe 
to he, that in cases of sli kness the iiatlvea do not adopt the same precautions that 
Europeans do ; and fniui this and other circumstances, epnpecM th^ M)its 
of the country, theic lives are supposed . tp be more precarious. Hence |;bein|;i^rc$t 
upon all loans to natives arc. nominally higher, because ihe parties lending 
become theinsiplves the insurers, and the charge is iiiade under the head of 
interest. . . i . 

It Is then shown, by figured statements, that,' supposing onhr the legal 
rate of ifiteriest, 12 per cent., to have been charged, and thfe commisions, 
&c. usually added by all the Calcutta houses of business, to be’ adopted, 
the difference between the Hyderabad and Calcutta charges would have 
been only 78,000 rupees on aU amount of 111 lacs : ora differeiicb of 
7,800/. sterling on an amount of 0,000/.' The thar(^ on tMi tfans- 
action amounted to 6,43,000 rupees, making the whole of the 

contract to the Nizam less than a single charge of 6 per ceirt.’ dh the 
actual payments, notwithstanding the heavy responsibility ahd insectfrity 
before explained. Thus vanishes into air the alleged' ebetortion and 
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usury of a house caluumiated by the Directors and aervants of a Company 
founded in monopoly, and supported by extortion, usury, - and the most 
grinding o^^nessioa of the people subject to iu rule I 

Sir William Rumbold next enters on the subject of the loan j -aod> 
by a skilful and powerful analysis of the whole transaction, refutes every 
charge that has been raised against it. He proves beyond question, that 
not half the loan could have been composed of any balances ; and that 
no part at ail could have been composed of “ unsanctioned balances,’' 
as has been so falsely alleged.*’ He shows that upwards of 38 lacs of 
rupees was paid by the house of Palmer and Co. to the Nizam, in cash, 
about 49,275 rupees in jewellery, for the Court, and 97,513 in miscel- 
laneous purchases, which, with an interest of 97,513 rupees on the 
whole, made 40 lacs and half : a sanctioned balance of U lacs and 
half was added to this ; and, wiih the bonus of 8 lacs of rupees, made 
up the 50 lac loan. 

On the items of charge for jewellery, shawls, &c. it is justly remarked 
that this is the staple supply of an Indian Court. No one pays or re- 
ceives a visit without such pnjscnts ; so that they are in as constant use 
as bank-notes : but, though the accounts of Palmer and Co. have been 
sifted to the bottom, not a single instance of liigh charges for such articles 
has ever been even alleged against them : — a fact which, with the 
existing disposition to criminate all their proceedings, speaks volumes 
in their favour." 

^ On the subject of the bonus which has been so groasly misrepresented, 
Sir William is equally clear. The Minister wanted a sum of 52 lacs, 
for which, at any other hands, he must have paid at least 24 per cent. 
On condition of his giving engagements for 60 lacs to be paid at the 
end of six years, Messrs. Palmer and Co. lent him the sum required at 
18 ceijt. The difference in the Minister's favour was this r— that tho 
interest of* 52 lac? at 24 per cent, would have been 12,48,000 rupees per 
annum, whereas the interest of 60 lacs, at 18 per pent., was only 
10,80,000 rupees per annum ; which made a saving to him, therefore, 
of nearly' 2 lic4 a year ; and this, with tho interest accumulating on it 
for six years, would bo nearly double the amount of the bonus which he 
would then (and riot till then) have to pay for the accommodation ! The 
ignorance of financial transactions displayed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
as Well as his honourable masters, is scarcely to be believed without seeing 
their' sentiments in priqj. O'ne would have thought that the notorious 
facts of payii^23Z. to a\ondou broker, and receiving a bond of the 
Spanish Cortes for 100/. ; of paying 80/. for a bond of 100/. from a South 
American government of the first character and credit ; and of getting ofily 
100/. jin India stock for a payment of 280/; 4n money, would have been 
Bu^ient to teach these sages, that bonuses aro given and received on 
Atr. loans of every description whatever; and that the only reason why 
100/. India stock is worth 280/., and 100/. Spanish stock worth but 23/. 
is> that there is high actual interest and supposed goo^ security in the one 
case, and, in the other, but a nominal interest, and nO security whatever. 
Shall, then, these causes operate everywhere else, and bd Inoperative in 
Jndia? But tlmignorance that is so gross as not to understand this, is 
too contemptible to be reasoned with. 


^ Letter, p, 25, 
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Tlio subsequent heads into which Sir William Rumbold has divided 
his shhjeet, arc treated in the. same candid and conclusive manner as the 
foregoing. On the subject of what has been falsely termed the “ decep- 
tive nihdavit, he deserves to be heard at length ; 

1 must now solicit the attention of your honourable Court, to the eircum- 
«ttauccs of the affidavit sworn to by Mr. VV. Palmer and myself. I have already 
iiicntioiied my having hceu required to attend before the Governor-Gcueral in 
i'ointcil, in 18PJ, on the occasion of'tlte discussions which arose upon our con- 
tract with the Ni/.am’s Government, at Aurungabad, While I was before the 
CoMiieil, I stated my readiness to declare on oath that Mr. Russell had no interest 
ill our transactions. In JJecember 1820, a declaration to the same effect was 
made hy Mr. W. Palmer, and in .June 1B2I, our joint affidavit was sworn and 
iransmiitcil to Lord Hastings. The purpose for which Lord Hastings called for 
it, ami for which Mr. W. Palmer ami myself made it, was to establish the fact, 
that Mr. Russell had not had, directly or indirectly, any interest in our establish- 
lueiit. On this point the affidavit was distinct and explicit, and as far as Mr. 
Russell, directly, or through his brother, indirectly, were concerned, Mr. W. 
Palmer and 1 could have made the affidaAit in the terms proposed by Sir C. Met- 
calfe, himself, as a tcht. On account of the relation in which Mr. Sotheby had 
Stood towards the firm, it is manifest that wc could not declare, that no gentleman 
lielonging to the Residency, besides Mr. Currie, had been connected with it, or 
had had any interest in its concerns. It was for that reason alone, that the 
qualification was introduced into the affidavit. There was no deception or evasion 
in the terms of that doeuiuent, unless it be deceptive or evasive to swear dis- 
tinctly to the only fact that is in epastion at the time, and to abstain fium swear- 
ing to matters which arc not question. 

Vour honourable Court will judge, however, of the spirit by which Sir C. Met- 
calfe was actualcrl in that stage of his proceedings towards the house, hy the fact 
of his having recummctidcd, that the partners should be called upon lu make an 
affidavit, in terms which he at the same time declared, he knew they could not 
make without perjuring themsehes. 

Mr. Adam denies the justice of the plea, that Mr, Sotheby had no political 
influence, because he was in a sUiuttion where he might suddenly be called 
to exercise all the functions of the representative of the British Government at 
Hyderabad." To this 1 can only reply, that Mr. William Palmer and I swore to 
a simple fact, and not to a contingency. 

More of explanation follows, but this must be quite sufficient to any 
candid mind. We proceed therefore to the next head, — the allowances 
lo different individuals, paid by the Minister of the Nizam : It has been 
already 'showm in Mr, RusseH’s letter, what were the claims of the 
Palmers, and the Gordon.^, to this consideration. The Members of the 
British Residency under *Sir Charles Metcalfe, who have never rendered 
any such services, could hardly present such well-founded claims. What 
tlien will be the reader s astonislimont when he learns the following fact, 
which we do not trust ourselves to communicate in our own language, 
hut quote from the letter before us. It is this : — Sir William Rumbold, 
speaking of an allowance tq^his late brother, Mr. George Rumbold, who 
died in 1819, in the service of the Nizam, says: “ Your honqurablc 
Court will observe there was nothing remarkable in the allowance t® him, 
since every member of the Residency under Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
has now an allowance from the Nizam* s Minister, procured bit Sir 
C if ARLES Mutc.vlvk lUMSELi’ ! ! J^ced another word be added to 
this ? On the subject of the principal allowance to Mr. William Palmer, 
who was in the active service of the Nizam for years, as a military 
officer ; it is shown that naval and military officers in England are al- 
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lowed to enter into mercantile and other speculations, n ithout losing 
their half-pay, pensions or rank ; and it is justly asked, why should not 
Mr. Palmer equally be a member of a house of husiiiess and retain the 
allowances granted by the Nizam, or his Minister, if these “ independent” 
personages chose to continue them ? “ In the 15th Article of the treaty 
between the India Company and the Nizam, in 1800, h«) is exjwssly 
declared to be absolute with respect to his own servants and yet ho- 
is not to be allowed the power of retaining in his pay an old and faithful 
olHcer who has ^hed his blood in his service. This is the way in which, 
the Indian Governments observe their treaties ! Mr. William Palmer,, 
though the son of an English gentleman of the highest character anil 
consideration, was born of a native Indian mother : owing to thin, he m 
shut out from all employment in the Company’s service, and now he if* 
equally prohibited from receiving pay fiom a native Prince. This is the 
Avay in which the Indian Governments treat the olffipring of their om k 
servants,— the native-born subjects of their Anglo-Indian empire ! May 
they one day be powerful enough to avenge their Avrongs ! Ave breathe 
tlie prayer with as much sincerity as fer\'Our, and hope the time U not 
distant when this deserving, hut degraded race, Avill boldly demaTid the 
rights which they have been unable to obtain by liuinljle prayer and solici- 
tation. I.et the following picture exhi!)it the heartless and unfeeling 
tyranny of those who furnish the, materials for it:— 

V(»ur honourable Court is aware, that under Mahometan (Jovernments in 
India, the sovereign is heir to the personal property of his suhjecls, on a princi- 
ple similar to that which prevailed during the feudal limes in liurope.^ I do. 
ii(»t believe that this right is rigorously enforced at Hyderabad ; to a certain ex- 
tent it is ; and it is therefore an object with all .servants of that Govern merit, to 
iiequeatli to their children, part of the benefits of their oAvn services, hy pbtuin* 
iiig pensions for them. , . , 

Mr, Palmer’s accuracy, when he says, “ My children must look exclusively 
to this Government for their future Aveltare,” h fully demonstrated hylhe hitua- 
tion in which he and his brother, Mr. -Hastings Palmer, are now placed hy the- 
orders of your Government, Their allowancc.s have been taken frOm them, 
hy its interference, and the house ba.s been m.'ide to reiuud the amount ol 
them for many years back. Jiy the s^ame authoritv, the firm has been drheiii 
to bankruptcy ; its credit has been destroyed; its private property sacidficed, to. 
contribiite towards the liquidation of tire jiartnership debts ; and they iheursclyefi,, 
as Avell as very many of their creditors, are left Avithout any means of procuring . 
a siil)8i.stence, unless your honourable Court shall interfere to avert siica ex- 
tensive ruin. 

The jremarks bn the alleged political influence of the House are- fco 
voluminous for us to do more than allude to them. They are as satis- 
factory a^ 'air the rest, and leave nothing to be added. It is shown as 
clearly as demoilstration can make it, that the angry passions of 
ChaHes Metcalfe were in constant as well as full operation, from the 
momdnt that Mbs$rs, Palmer and Co. had the* “ insolence ' to think of 
fonvarding ' a letter of remonstrance from the Ni;Zam’8 Minister ag^st 
himself, Wij^hout its first passing through his bands ! Admirable l^isla- 
torst jAmfound 6agcsl wise statesmen ! to think the best security for 
complaints b^ing heard and redressed, is to make them through the indi- 
vidual cbmplained of! Yet this is Indian |x>licy; the “ regular chan- 
nels’' dottiplairit, they tell you, “ are always open.” “ If you have tw 
coraplaih igkinSt a Secretary, your complaint should he sent open through 
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him ; and he will be sure to see his own faults properly exposed, and 
himself made to afford redress V* Whoerer thinks otherwise, and dares 
to make a complaint through an “ irregular channel,” is immediately 
branded as the head, or the member, or the tool, of “ a political faction.” 
Sir Charles Metcalfe — (alas ! what a falling off is here !)— joins in the 
senseless cry — talks of “ attacks” on his dignity— of complaints “ clan- 
destinely” transmitted against him — of “ thumb-screws” and “ blood,” 
and “ copious streams,” ^jth all the raving and frenzy of an enraged 
inquisitor, in some gloomy dungeon of Spain, rather than like an English- 
man. This “ clandestine communication ” — this ** disguised proceed- 
ing,” is called in another place a piece of unexampled audacity”— a 
** plot” hostile to his safety — “ a conspiracy to procure his removal 
and after having himself exceeded his powers ; assumed authority to 
which he had no right ; subverted the whole revenue administration of 
the Nizam’s country ; and played the despot with more anger and 
haughtiness combined, than it has ever been our lot to witness, — he 
w’inds up the climax by a fit of ungovernable rage, at any man daring to 
complain of him without passing the complaint first through his own 
hands : and in this fit, ho says of Messrs. Palmer and Co. : “ The at- 
mosphere is tainted by their corrupt and unnatural influence. They are 
traders in pursuit of gain — (who, in the name of candour, are the Kast 
India Company ? and who their lordly and ungaining servant?)— by 
means of their own contriving; fair or foul, according to their ovui 
judgment ; (here is a monstrous sin !) whose conduct merits pains and 
])cnalties ; are chuckling and triumphing in the success of their own 
impositions.” This is the language of a man once known to us, as well 
as to most others, as especially celebrated for mildness and urbanity. 
Verily, the sun of India can turn men into tigers more rapidly than 
Mr. Canning imagines ; so that the reported transformation of Lord 
Amherst is not so incredible after all. But what can be expected from 
a school, the head of which, Mr. John Adam, son of a Whig, and the 
j)rofe8sed admirer of the political doctrines of Charles James Fox, with 
Whig cousins, tyrants like himself, on the other side of India ; what can 
be expected from a school, the head of which deliberately says: “ It is 
not possible to concki ve a more gross and openinsnlt to Government^ 
than the defence of an act which has been known to have excited their 
displeasure!” 

Here is Indian despotism in its naked form : and no doubt, according 
to Mr. Adam, Sir Clvirles Metcalfe, Mr. Elphinstone, and the other dis- 
tinguished slaves of this worthy school, — all the parties who have dared 
to defend the acts which their honourable masters have already approved, 
should he “ thumb-screwed,” bled, and sent to the bottom of the sea. 
According to their creed. Lord Hastings should 'be exiled from his family, 
for daring to deferid him.self from the censures of the Court ; Mr. Kussell 
should be hung, drawm, and quartered, for writing and speaking both, 
and doing each so well, that no man can answer him ; Sir William Ruin- 
bold should be sent a circuitous voyage to Bencoolen, Batavia, and China, 
for his “ audacity” in censuring the acts of the Government, under 
whoso countenance and protection he lived ; and those w'^bo defend them 
here should be burnt alive, and have their hearts and tongues torn out by 
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the roots, for daring to devote both to the gross and open insult ” of 
publishing in England what the despots of India disapprove ! 

The next point touched on in Sir William Rumbold’s letter, is the 
effect of tlie transactions of the house on the finances of the Nizam, 
on the credit of the British name, and on the commerce between the two 
states. It is clearly shown, by extracts from letters of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe at different dates, tliat he himself entertained the most favour- 
able opinion on this head, until his anger and jealousy entirely absorbed 
his reason. It will be sufficient, perhaps, to cite one paragraph out 
of several folio pages : it is, however, a forcible one ; and the tenor of 
the others may be inferred from it : — 

The enterprise of such a commercial establishment ^ and the efforts U'hich it 
would make for its own benefit ^ must tendy I conceivcy to promote the prosperity of 
the country ; and J cannot discover any cause for alarm tn being allowed to have 
transactions with the Nizam's Government.** 

In point of fact, the greatest benefits arose to the country from tlie 
transactions alluded to ; and when Sir Charles Metcalfe thinks it rather 
“ novel for merchants to claim a merit, because they had studied their 
own profit, and entered into a traffic, from which they had expected and 
Ijave derived advantage,” he must be strangely ignorant of the fact, that 
the India Company, his honourable masters, have made a merit of this on 
every occasion of their asking for a reneAval of their charter. Then it 
is that we hear of the great national benefits tliey have conferred on the 
country by tlieir carrying out the staple commodities of England, to sell 
at a loss in India, in shij)s, navigated at ten times tlie cost of private 
traders ; and making the unhappy natives pay for this loss by surplus 
revenue. Then it is we bear of their selling a handful of English goods 
in China — though they say nothing of their smuggling opium info that 
country against the law, and of their conferiing on Creat Britain the 
hii>h and invaluable privilege of importing tea from Canton, and selling 
it to tlie people of England at ten times the cost that it might be pro- 
cured at, if the Cliiiia trade were open to all the private enterprise of the 
country. The single house of Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, did more 
in the short space of tlieir career there, to introduce a ta.ste for, and con- 
siiniption of, British goods among the natives of India, than the East 
India Company has done since its first establishment. 

Between the years 1816' and 1819, English manufactures to the 
value of 200,000/. were introduced by that house for the consumption of 
that city alone. Let this be another proof, to be added to tlie many 
already on record, of the vast and unlimited field which would be o})eiied 
to British industry, by the immediate Colonization of India by English- 
men. If Hyderabad alone could consume 200,000/, worth of British 
manufactures within so short a period, it is not extravagant to say, 
that were similar houses of business established throughout every other 
part of the country, two hundred millions w'orth of such manufactures 
might be oonsumed. The whole population of Ireland, according to Mr. 
Cropper s benevolent plan, might be kept in full and well-paid em|)loy- 
ment; and the produce of India and China sold in our markets for less 
than they now cost on the sjmt. All this, Colonization Avould effect : and 
yet the India Directors set their faces against its accomplishment. If 
this were the only sin to be laid to their charge, it is one which it would 
require years of good conduct to atone for. But that which they will 
not freely give, will ere long be wrested from them. . 
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In the sn])soqucnt proceedings of the Bengal Government; there is pne 
fact which deseives to 1)0 placed in a prominent point of view, as it will 
exhibit Mr. Adam’s chai*acter in its true light ; — that of an unrelentin*^ 
])Oj’secutorJ who havilfg once conceived a hatred to men who would not 
i>ow down before the golden image that he liad set up, determined to let 
nothing stay his career, until he had accomplished their destruction. We 
shall no more have truth profaned, we hope, by such epithets, as “ the 
mild,” “ the gentle” “ the humane’' Mr. Adam. His humanity is that of 
the wolf, with the Iamb struggling beneath his feet, or the vulture with the 
dove in his talons. But let facts speak for themselves. The accounts 
of the house of Palmer and (’o. had been sent down to Calcutta, by the 
Resident, Sir Charles Metcalfe, with all the false and })erverted colouring 
which his inveterate hostility could give them. They arrived on the 
29tli of June. I'hey were, acknowledged on all sides to be so vo- 
luminous, as to require weeks at least to peruse and understand : and if 
nothing had parliemlarly ncctirred to press an earlier decision, perha{)s 
they might have had the full investigation they needed ; but on the 3 1st 
of July, only two days after the receipt of these accounts at Calcutta, 
the new Governor-General Lord Amherst, arrived in the river Hooghicy. 
He might come up quickly, and not being imbued with the hatred 
which all the members of the then existing ilovcrnmcnt entertained to- 
wards the House at Hyderabad, he might have paused, and hesitated 
before he consigned them to entire destruction. This might have been sur- 
mised, though the subsequently ready manner in which his Lordship 
lent himself to all the suggestions of his colleaguos, shows that this was 
attributing to him a degree of virtue which he did not possess. But it 
was important that the doom of the House should ho sealed : his coining 
might have prevented it ; and accordingly, it was resolved to send oil’ 
the despatch to Kngland, and the order to break up the House at Hy- 
derabad, before his J.ordship could reach the seat of Government. 
Such was the “breathless haste” in which this whole affair was carried 
into execution. We must quote from the printed letter: 

On the .3Ist of «Tiily, five days only after the date of the foregding despatch, 
another was addressed to your honourable Court, forwarding the accounts cl' ' 
which ,the Government merely say “ these accoiiiits have in our opinion conclu- 
sively establisheil the fact of the fictitious nature of the sixty lac loau au'l 
they then, “ deeming it mmecessary to trouble your honoiirable Court with 
any detuUed olisi i’> uions,” siiupl} refer you to the accoiupanying niiniitcs 
of Mr. Atlain, Mr. rcndall, and Mi*. Jlarriiigton. 

Mr, Adam, in his minute states, that the accounts had been received } that he 
haul examined them with all the attention which the time he had been able tu 
devote to them would allow, but that they were too volumhwus, various, and in- 
tricate, to enable him to attempt to judge correctly of all the details which they 
embraced, • that an examination in detail was at all ex'cnts not immediately neces- 
sary, nos' need they, as it appears to him, tMay coming to a conctusim on the main 
questions arising out of these accounts. 

The reader of this passage is certainly little prepared to expect the following 
sweejiing decision, so coufidently pronounced on the very next day, and by the 
order of the same individual, to Sir C. Metcalfe : 

** The examination of these accounts has substantiated in the dearest manner , 
the justness of your conclusions regarding thejictitiom nature of the loaut and has 
enabled the Governor- General in Council to decide on those points which were 
served until such examiuation should take place. 

“ It being now deteiniincd to disallow the bonus with its accmnulaWd m* 
terest, and the payments or rather charges on account of pensions ail»l salaries 
to the Palmer family^ you will iuiuiate to the house and the Minister) that tliobc 
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two items cannot be recognized as forming a part of the debt which we have 
undertaken to discharge, and that the British Government will not interest 
itself in any manner for the liquidation of those demandsk nor can any pay* 
meats be allowed, in future, on account of them. 

<< The only remaining point to be noticed, is the procedhre to be held towards 
the house, whose Jhgrant misconduct has now been so fully proved. Conformably 
to the course prescribed in the Governur-Qenerars minute, you will be pleased, 
txcept «n the single case there supposed^ formally to announce to Messrs. W, 
Palmer and Co. in writing, that they are no longer to consider themselves under 
the protection ^ the British Government, or entitled to its countenance tn the re- 
motest ikgree. You will, at the same time, make a written communkation to. the 
Minister, apprising him that Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. have, by the general 
course of their conduct, and more especially in the fraudulent transactions 
the sixty lac loan, forfeited every claim to the favour and support of the Britbh- 
Govemmeilt, which has accordingly withdrawn from all interest in their concbrns» 
and that they are no longer in any degree under its proteidion. 

Sir W. Rumbold having embarked for England, no steps can be taken With' 
respect to him, to mark the displeasure of Government at nis conduct $ and bo 
must be left to meet the award which will be pronounced by the authorities at 
home. Mr. Lamb must be peremptorily required to quit Hyderabad, and 
proceed to Europe. The Governor-General in Council will not, however, objeci 
to his being allowed a reasonable term for the adjustment of his affairs. 

“ With respect to Messrs. W. and H. Palmer, the same course cannot be pUf* 
sued ; but though not liable to transmission, the Governor-General m Council 
Kill be prepared to insist on their expulsion from the dominions of hit Highness the, 
^Uzam, should it ever appear that they attempt to renew their usurious dealings 
witii the Minister or otner officers of the Government, or engage afresh tn in>> 
trigues agaimf the British representative, or in otherwise counteracting the 
just and salutary measures of this Government, for the improvement of 
the Nizam’s country, and the correction of those abuses in the admiuis'tra* 
lion of public affairs, which have been the fertile source of their ill-gotten 
gaios,” 

Well might Mr. Adam say, ** I am not aware that any practical objeci would 
be attained by more minute investigation,” and, “ an examination in detail Is 
at all events not immediately necessary.” What more could any iu^uii^, or any 
measure, have affected to ruin the house, than was accomplished with fatal cer* 
tainty by the foregoing despatch ? 

Can any Englishman read such a letter as this, and not feel his veins 
swell with indignation ? For ourselves we find it impossible to speak of 
such a transiiction in measured terms. If Mr. Adam had been Omnipo- 
tence himself, dealing out destruction to mortals, he could not have 
assumed a higher tone of insolent, of arrogant — we had almost said, of 
blasphemous.despotism ; for if acts of injustice be offensive in the eyes of 
God, a grosser act of cruelty and injustice combined, never came before 
his offended vision. “ Protection’* — “ displeasure banishment 
“expulsion,” are terms that dance before the eyes of the astonished 
reader, and betray the complexion of the writers mind. The un- 
h^py man's brain must be disordered. Jove himself neVor wore 
divinity with such frowns and terrors as this poor besotted mortal 
Would ape its proud prerogatives. Let the earth open its yawning 
jaws ; let the ocean provide a retreat ; let the heavens fall and 
^ver mankind from the dread wrath of Mr. Adam's “ displewure. 
Alas I alas ! for poor humanity, if it is come to this. When this Demi- 
god shall touch, on bis relanding, the soil that gave him birth, will not 
the earth tremble with awe beneath his mighty tread ] - 

After a powerful and feeling recapitulation ot the leading temur o 
the decision of a day, on accounts extending over more than a liunarM 
folio pagesv embracing transactions for the space of twelve years, an 
the amount of many mihions of money, and involving the or u so 
Oriental Herald^ To/. 4. 2 M . ^ ^ 
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hundreds of Mr. Adam's own fellow -servants of the Compimy, Sir 
William remarks 

On this blind and hasty decision, Messrs* W. Palmer and Co. are barred of their 
claims 6n Government, to the amount of upwards of 2d lacsof rupees- 

the Mltuster, even il he should voluntarily express his intention of paying them,’ 
is prohibited at his peril from doing so,~*tne transactions of the house are 
branded with the most opprobrious terms, --au old servant of the Nizam’s is 
Stripped of the allowances which his services had earned ; the house of W. 
Palmdr and Co. are made responsible for those payments which be bad received 
da account of these allowances, by the Minister’s orders for many years pre- 
ceding i one of the partners is hurried away from India, without being allowed 
time to settle bis affairs ; the others, who are protected only by their birth 
natives of the country, from a similar fate, are told that they must no lonror 
consider themselves under the protection of the British Government, or entitled 
to its countenance in any respect; and a similar intimation is publicly given 
to the Minister, in terms of undisguised menace, for the avowed purpose of 
intimidation. The inevitable effect of these proceedings, was to deter the nati\c 
debtors, generally, from satis/yiug the just deinainU of Messrs. W. Palmer and 
Co., who, as they truly stated to Sir C. Metcalfe on the occasion, were thu^ 
** placed in the situation of outlaws, subject to every manner of injury, fraud, 
and imposition, in their dealings, without the right of appeal to any kuomi 
tribunal.’* 

What follows, can hardly require to be detailed. The House became 
bankrupt. The Minister was “ warned" (a phrase, which, from an Indian 
Secretary, is meant to imply something as awful as the last trump of 
judgment,) of the consequences of paying his just debts to Palmer and 
Co.-, in opposition to the declared opinion of the British Government ; 
meaning thereby, the servants of a trading Company of tea-dealers, who 
have usurped a sovereignty never intended to be granted them, and 
only no’w maintained under false pretences/’ by a “ fictitious" charter 
to trade, which they abandon for political influence and territorial reve- 
nue. These “ senior merchants," who had risen from “ factors " and 

writers," to be called Honourable Sirs,” understand their business so 
well, that they encourage a native Minister to defraud a rival establish- 
ment ; they place a premium on swindling, nay, they threaten, with 
pains and penalties, the man who shall dare be honest, and discharge his 
just debts to this hated establishment of interlopers. This is Indian justice ! 

ITie letter concludes in terms humble enough for any suitor, — but far 
too respectful to the body who sits silently countenancing— nay, oj>enly 
approving, such atrocities as these. Never, perhaps, was a stronger case 
of unmerited injuries heaped on desen ing men than this : the annals of 
the world might be challenged to produce so much of folly and wicked- 
ness combined. Yet, is justice and reparation asked? — The parties who 
might give it with a mere w'ord, without a single effort morn, without its 
affecting their purses, their patronage, their pow'er, or any other of those 
things which they guard and worship, — refuse almost to hear; and ob- 
stinately resist all attempts to obtain a restoration of , the ^property 
of which these injured individuals have been stripped aqd plundered! 

Let this picture of Indian despotism be closely studied; andfWheo 
the day arrives for that struggle which we trust will terminal thek po- 
litical existence, let it be well remembered, that the people pf fingUod 
may know what is. meant when a legal advocate of the gol® 

up in the India House, and with the unblushing firont of one gip^>^y 
in iniquity, exclaims, “ India ever has been, now is^ and-as leoff ^ 
govern it, always must remain, an absolute despodsm." May the hour 
speedily approach, in which it may be torn for ever from their venomous 
and deadly grasp ! 
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Bryce, full of f^seboods atid calumliies on Mr. Buclonrhatii. Tlie latter, desi* 
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foic^ of baring hie Defence ogahiit these calumnies printed in the same Journal, 
seuha copy of the foUowing letter to its Editor, ou the 15th of the roooth, to se- 
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hoods Olid oaluinnies against an iiidtvidnal, and when that individual attempts td 
defeiMj himaeif, rofusea him a hearing 1] ' 

' > • • To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal- 

tjia last Numl)er of your Journal, you hav« fnsertfed a letter 
entitled ;Dr. Bryce’s Reply to Mr. Buckingham and as the editorial 
not*? affistfd to if appears to indicate that a regard to impartial justice 
aloiie a^tyated you in giving it publicity, I can anticipate no objection 
to your affording as ready an insertion to a letter entitled, * Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Reply to Dr. Bryce.’ — \our readers will thus have the statement 
of both parties before them, and can then draw their own conclusions. 

The circumstances which led to my removal from India have been so 
fully detailed in the various debates reported in the pagw of your own 
puWication, that it must bo quite unnecessary to recapitidate them at 
this period of time. In offering the few remarks that I feel it necessary to 
make on Dr, Bryce’s letter to you, my task will therefore be confined to 
pointing out and correcting the mis-staten)ents contained in almost every 
part of'it:-^and even in doing this, I shall be as brief as the nature of 
the allegations and their disproof will admit. ^ 

l.—Df. Bryce asserts, that he rctiied from the editorship of the 
Mirror Tttewspa'per) at the very time that his great rival set-a-going the 
Calcntti Jourrral.’^ This is afterwards qualified by admissions which 
extend this very lime to two or^ three months after. He adds also, that 
during tirts ^>eriod, Mr. Buckingham had been scarcely ever noticed m 
the Mirror, and in no instance treated with abuse. This assertion is 
contrary to tfuth } for scarcely had the Journal been “ set-a-going, to 
usethe'rmrend penman’s own elegant phraseology, before a nolent 
article appeared in the Mirror, against the personal and private charac- 
ter of the Editor of the Journal, condemning his having been present at 
what 'was considered “ a profane party,’ where soine young ladies 
meeting accidentally at the house of a lady of fashion at Chownnghee on 
a Sunday, talked of some new quadrilles just imported from England, 
and wklked through the figure without music, to let tjie lady of house 
decide; whether it should be introduced at a masked-ball intended to be 
given by her in the ensuing week. This was magnified into an enormous 
crime; hut the files of the Mirror not being withjn my reach, I cannot 
quote the exact Vords. In the fifth Number of the Calcutta Journal, 
however, only a fortnight after its establishment, is contain^ a long 

article defending its Editor froni this personal attack of the Reverend 

Doctor, itt'vrhfch he is called the wWskered moralizer, a phrase that 
long 'remkini^d in use, though justified only 
sonality- *and hi which he is also reminded,, that ‘ walking 
quadHIIe- Ott'a Sunday Was'at least as innocent as 

Newspaper' W^hich was kept at work on this holy day, this emg 

his'owii fteAaent occtfodfioh. f' 

D#.Birjrcc1ittinuale8,that the Mim^ was 
tnide during big editorehip. In the sixtli Number ot the Calcutta Jour- 
2M 2 
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nal, three vfe^^B only lifter ite commencement, is a )etmr coamentmg 
with juet leireilijr pit nh vtiote in the Mirror,, where &e Reverend Doc- 
tor remarking on Mr. H. T. Colebrooke^s excellent vorki respect^ the 
import of poloiiial com, says, that “ the Free Traders to India had 
deceived tjiemselves and adds, that those would bo truly “ fortunate 
individynV* who might have wisdom enough to retire at the proper 
moment” from so. unpromising an enterprise. 

3. Dr. Bryce says, that ** before he left India in the beginning of 
1819, Mr. Buckingham w’as scarcely hnOMnn as the Editor of a paper 
and on^y four lines beyond this very expression, he adds,.** I remember 
well, however, that Mr. Buckingham had made himself notorious by a . 
libellous attack on the Chief Justice of Bengal,” These' are fair speci- 
mens pf 6r* Bryce’s consistency :-^with him the words at the, very 
time” apd “ two or three months after,” have the same meaning; and 
the phrases ** scarcely known” and “notorious” are perfectly synonymous ^ 
It should be added, that what the mild and accurate preacher here calls 
a ‘* lihelious” attack was never proceeded against, nor so considered by 
a court of law. It was not libelIou.s, but just and true ; and this alone 
prevented its being made the subject of legal proceedings. Dr. Bryce 
has, therefore, no more ground for calling it libellous, than for saying it 
was written in characters of blood. The expression is altogether un*- 
warrantable. 

4. Dr. Bryce asserts, that when the letter of * An Englishman! ap- 
peared in India, defending the learned Judge from the alleged libel, it 
was attributed to him, when ho instantly made a public denial of his 
being the author. Such was his unwillingness to be considered the 
writer of any thing which did not really proceed from his pen, that 
although the object of this letter was to defend the innocent from asper- 
sione, a duty which no clergyman need be ashamed to have attributed to 
him,-^that he instantly disavowed any participation in the task.-^Wbat 
was the course pursued by him on a subsequent occasion ? Certain letters 
appeared in the Indian John Bull, under the signature of A Friend to Mr. 
Bankes,”. which contained a tissue of libels, pronounced in open court, to 
be false, scandalous, and malicious, and declared by the Judge to be w 
atrocious as not to be thought of without horror. These letters were uni- 
T^rsauy t^lieved, and publicly asserted, to be the production of Dr. 
^rycaV pen ; be was challenged over and over again, in print, tq dwy 
jbis being the author of them ; yet though the imputation lessened bis 
partizans, contracted the circle of his private friends, and diminished his 
ooiugregstlon from a very large to an almost inrignificant number, be 
retnained silent. Yes holy teacher, so tenacious of being thought to 
he the author of a letter defending innocence, never once disavowed the 
imputed authorship of libels of the most horrid descriptiofa : dnd Ihddgb 
the belief of thefr being his, is still as strong aa ever, he 

tbu hour, no, not even in the letter addressed to you, inhere W" 
are specifically mentioned, denied that they were written hf. himself. 
Let the rdadhr mark these oontrasted facts, 

5. ' Dr. Biyneatiwts,' that when Mr, Buckingham pm^^j’fo'ijiis hre- 
•idefloy (Caleutta) he a^qh^ed another eharoeter than 

calling himself Agent du Commerce des Inites/ viA BuesJA^this 
not true. On my arrival in Calcutta, I was known to ^IFas the oo*n- 
mander of a ship, and I assumed no other character whatever i btrt in tbs 
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25th Number of the CalcutiA Jpuruuli six months after my arrival in 
that city, and three months, after the establishment of the paper, an ar- 
ticle waaiilRfertedfh ’it '♦ On the Trade between Egypt aud li^ia/ i^nd in 
illustration bf thht wtM a copy of an original docuipeni 4rawn,up by 
the Seortftarv of the VicierOy of and the Br^ish rCbhsul^at .Alex- 
andria, and ^signed by Mohammed AH Pacha, Mr. Peter Eee, pni my- 
self, as jointly contracting parties to a treaty, intended to facilitate the 
commerce between these two countries. The assertion of Dr. Bryce, that 
Mr. Buckingham was in this case a self-constituted plenipolentiary,’^ is 
false. I 'Was solicited to take the part assigned to me in the conditions 
of that treaty, by the British Consul, Mr. Lee, himself; and if pny thing 
had been subsequently discovered to be wrong in my share of this trans- 
action, which seems to be insinuated in Dr. Biyoe s note, Mr. Lee would 
no dbub1| before this (the treaty having been signed by us in 1815), 
have thrown the ♦♦light on it” which the reverend gentleman thinks it 
needs: there is nothing, however, in the whole affair which the docu- 
ment does hot fully and satisfactorily explain for itself, and 1 therefore 
enclose you ai copy of it, which, as it is of no great length, and of some 
interest in a public point of view, you may, perhaps, insert as a Note on 
this part of the text.^ 

^ Cmivintion entrc Son AUesse Mohammed Ati PacJiUy Vice Koi iV EgyptCy^une 
part, el M^^Uttrs P, Lee et J, S. Buckinglutm, de V autre. 

Le Pacha d’Eeypte aiiimd du desir d’etablir amicalemedf des relations de 
Commerce avoc les Indes Orientalcs, promet solemoellement d’accofder et de 
maintenir leS conditions suivantes. £t de Pautre c0t4, M. P. Lee, de la part de 
la Mailson de Commerce de Briggs et Co. d’Alexandrie, et Mr J. S. Bucking- 
ham, Agent pour le Commerce des Indes via Suez, egalement animus des m^mei 
sentimens, promettent de s’y conformer. ^ 

J. Tout b^timent marchand qucicon que, provenant des Indes, a I’aiWresse 
des Negocians intercsses dans le present coutmct, pourra libremeot entrer dans 
le Port de Suez, et tout autre dans la Mer Rouge dependant du Vice Roi d'Bgypte, 
ct il lui sera accordd toute espdce d’assistance et de protection. 

IL Le Pacha s’engagede prendre sous sa protection, aussitdtleurdebarouemcnt, 
leg Marchnitdises arrivant & Suez, et de garantlr la s6curit6 des Caravanes 
jusqu’ au Caire. Les Conslgnataires ao Cairo seront tenus k payer neuf pour wnt 
ad valorem pour Dcraane, droit d’Escorte, Assurance des Effets, en conside- 
ration de la promesse aolemneUe de Son Altesse, quo si la Caravane vient a 
fitre depouill^, ou qu'il s'en 6gare quelque colis, clie fera aux Consignataires 
indempiiation entiere de la Porte quils auront eprouv6es. 

HL Si les ConsigUataires le Jugeront delcur eonvenance d'exportor les Marcha^ 
disc en' question des Ports d'Alexandrie ou de Dnmiette, poor les Marches de 
TEurope ou de la Turquie, il est convenu qu’il n’on sera ner 9 U aux dils Porl^ 
aucune Douane 4 la sortie. Et egalement il n’en sera point perqu « Sue^ sur 
les Articles provenant de I’Europe et de la Turquie, qui aiebt uiie fois payees la 
I>ouane d‘Entr6e aui Sttsdita Ports d' Alexandrieet de Damlette, conWaWs toujoura 
par les T^ikerets d'usare. Mails comma ces derniera devront Jouir de la rafimt 
protean du Caire i^ez specifi^e dans I’ Article II. il est convenu qu’ils 
sefoiit sujeuts au (6) six pour cent de droit d’Escorte et d'AssuranCe. 

lV,i^o^,Altesfq.s’eogag/e de foumir, avec le ihoindre delol possible,;, le norobre 
<le chameaux necessaire poiir le transport de Merchandises de Suez aq Cairo, et 
dq Caire % Sbea.<^^t il est conveUa^ue deux Colionuaires df’^spagne soieut payes 
PoW chal^ge de chameau, k hire de droit ^ chameaux,et pour les restant 

‘rtixide t^nipoH/ on doit se conforiner ?U coiirs qui se regiera suivant les clr- 
constaocea, 

j §B“,A^t08se, pour donner aux rcfationrfde Commerce avec las Judei tout W 

7?S cOnfiauce qii* Elle desire, iMpirer k une Natfoo coromercante, promet 
r i rtlrvetoit malfiemr^sement qudque rupture antre lei deux 
i^tf^rnmeof de lA Sublime fhpte d (le^rAngleterre, a oe Zaire iucune tort m 
’•me aux Negocians, qui poarnmt rtsw (feds’ ie pays eti toute siirete nendant un 
complet; ijs pourrout dans cet cspace de terns vendre leiir MarthmidlieA et 
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6. Di'. Bryce asserts, that while he himself “ was in the fieldy^’ as 
Editor of the Mirror, or two or three months after the^ estabhshment of 
Ae dowhal^ eoaw^y « (iojsen* people fiere 

^uckingheb siand iie/ OA# of that number toek 
fel hiip r^Thfts ottist have been known to tbeiitterer himedlfjae bb un- 
tine. With the very first Number of the Calcutta Journahwiul dssQed 
the Pfc^pectus of the Hrevels in Palestine^ in which the natoksof the 
Goverqor^Generalythe Bishop of Calcutta, the Surveyori-General ofiTidla, 
the Prohor of Arabic at the College of Fort-WilliamT and^ se^bnd 
others, were Introduced with their knowledge anti permission (fbr eath of 
them had read the prospectus before it was printed) ae ptttroifs df the 
workia question. The List of Subscribers to these Travels, oveAUheb ex- 
hibitedrthe names of nearly 100 persons of the first distinetidn in India, 
moluding oil the members of the . Supreme Council, BeotdtaideS) iiiid 
Heads of Offices ih Calcutta. I was in habits of familiar indiAacy with 
all the principal families of the place, including those of two of the'King’s 
Judges, and others of equal consideration. And moreover, Dr.-'Bryec 
must have known, for it was matter of universal notoriety, that the Cab 
cutta Journal was itself established by the sum of 30,000 mpeeatidvaneed 
to me by thirty of my personal friends, who thought favourably of iny 
capacity for the undertaking, including nearly all the principal mstohants 
of the city, the whole of which eum was repaid with interest within a few 
months after the paper was, in his language, first “ set-a-going.’! Let 
these facts, which are known to hundreds now in England, and to almost 
every ope in India, be an answer to the false assertion, that “ Mr. ^Buck- 
ingham was scarcely known to a dozen people in India, within two 
months after he became an Editor, and that not one of that number took 
any interest in what befel him.’^ 

7. Dr* Bryce says, ‘‘the records of the Supreme Court of' Justice 
at this presidency prove that Mr. Buckingham had been caUedf /o ac- 
count, tor more libels .than, one and that he was •matned als6 by the 
Council Boa^iUot to infringe, the regulations of the Press on pain of 
tramm$sion>u An honest man would have added that, thoi^h called 
to accouif^tiov aUeged libels, J was in each case honourably ACQUivtvm 
A jury^of my countrymen pronounced that writings charged as sUch ^ere 
not libels : <a&d this is. as well known to Dr. Bryce as to any man livifig: 
•he must thear^ore wilfully' suppress all mention- of this fact. 1 iras 
warned also, it is true, not to infringe certain rules, which were^'howevef^ 
not made latns until after I was punished for an allegedieftingement of 
them,. >.No real breach even of these unlawful rules could HiwOiel* be 
l>rove4 against me, , and I was accordingly banished for latjghing ai the 
appointment^of the Reverend Doctor to be a deliverer out oftpaycliinent, 
W’a.x, pounce, , and leathe>, against which I never had beeUr Wamed’; 

1 — v . 'nn> VK »iU^ 

Etiets^ et hBCTiwrer fee gui teur sera du et apres Taunee echue,^ Ik litres 
de se reiii^y k^ec leU^ laffiilles et tout ce qui pourra Icur epperleoiXi 
troubltil ni vtotds*en abcone ifiMnlerc'. ' €>e mettle. Vi i;>endaUrcettei^N^e Ug'; 
riveraitlde!i Indes aSuerquel^ne batiment Angli^ 

quer son^^iM^gemsnt, qnt JouifS; de Ja m^mt protedioit.^ ®wrtcflilftl|qj|(UiS^ 
procitdsem o&eTyi^e.qi« Indw enVera 

Altesse. 'Cn fuftie quoi, etd^nons' affixons nos Sceaux ct Signatures. j.i. 
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9 knd whicK wa« not <a breach even of tha existing regulatiom ; 
while tbe eppOMAnieiit was reaHy «o. deserving cenaure that the Courjjipf 
heatd of it, than^ey sent oat ordere for its imne* 
(hate abolition* The impartial and conscientious Divine !s sileiit on this 
tender.peinU - ’ 

S. IXr« Bryce aays^ The Journal had been lent to the purposes of 
a faititioni.aBd from them it derived its greatest support.^ This'support 
came from a larger portion of the community than ever before sUj^porte^ 
any Indiaa paper. There was scarcely a town or station, at which a 
civil or military servant of the Company resided, to which It was not 
sent.. ; It bad nearly double tlie circulation of any other paper in India, 
not.Sxoepting even the Government Gazette. Its jmee was twice as 
mueb^ that of any other, and it enjoyed the patronage of almost the 
whole of British India. If this be to be supported by a faction, I hold 
it to be no reproach. Let Dr. Bryce but be so supported, and he may 
recover ih some degree the reputation that he has lost. 

9. Dr. Bryce asserts, that from the time he returned to India in 
Sept. 1822, till Mr. Buckingham quitted it in March 1823, the latter 
“ did go down hill very rapidly.” It could hardly be a matter of 
wo^er, when, during these four or five months, the John Bull paper, 
under the patronage of the Indian Government and its reverend instru- 
ment, teemed, from day to day, with libels so atrocious as to make the 
blood of many freeze with lioiTor, that even the best friends of the indi- 
vidual >lvho was represented by these libels as a perjured villain, a 
swindler,', an impostor, and a thief, should pause as to whether their 
friendship could be safely and honourably continued, while such impute- 
tions remained unrefuted. I brought the secret slanderers to the test of a 
public trial ; they were ashamed to avow themselves, and their accusations 
were defied to die proof. I was forcibly banished the country, however, 
before I could bring the prosecution to a close ; but even after my bwish- 
mentf SQ strong and invulnerable was my innocence of all l^e warges 
alleged S^dst me, that even in my absence the atrocious libow of my 
enendea wora pronounced false, as well as scandalous and malicious; 
and men who bad withheld their countenance, supposing It impossible 
that sp.raucb orimecould be imputed to any one without some of 
truth, stood in wonder at the wickedness of my persecutor!^ ^ were 
almost ashamed of their own scruples, though so muchapj^wed to war- 
rant them before this decisibn placed roe above the of susplcioii. 

lfi as Dr. Bryce asserts, I did go down hill rapidly, from the moment 
his return, to. that country up to the period of my banishment, 
passed against my slanderers restored me to my rank ^am, 
me on evein >a higher pinnacle than before. Dr. Bryce, howler, wiw t 
wlmle force of the Indian Government exerted $o support him, while it 
ww'af the si^mc time Oirert^ to crush me, had pot paly 
scale of koS^telistimation, but, having gone 4dwn rapidly, remained 
stm bill J wd instead of a verdict of the- law ex- 

triMtiiis iiini fradi hi. diigracei it hM plunged to 
■to,byTlM^b«c;<je^ure ttMchthe 4udg<> pa^edon hw convict ftpm 

■ *'*10r”^,Brvce8Mi.''“TW the Travel, id 

Palestine in very severe terms, accusing the 
honestly to Mr. William Bankes, the present Member for 
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vcrslty,* who^ serVaht, it appears, Mr. Suckihgliam harf been vfh^n 
tidvelHng a^th him in the Holy Land ; ” and charging him With appro- 
priating to the gratification of his own travelling propensftica certain 
monies advanced to him by Briggs and Co. for the co mmercial purposes 
df their house. It was for making th.;se assertions in Calcutta that the 
libellers in the John Bull were brought to justice there ; when a verdict 
was given against them, and they w’ere cast in damages for having as- 
serted that which was scandalous and false. Dr. Bryce knoWs this, and 
yet he who commands others, in tlie language of his Divine Master, to 
forgive his brother seven times if he offend him,** here rakes up, for the 
ff^etb time at least, accusations that have been legally pronounced false 
and libellous, as well as disproved by written evidence as often as ad- 
tanced. To let your readers se.e, however, how wilfully this mis-iiitatement 
of my Imving been a servant of Mr. Bankea in Palestine mu’st be put 
iorth by him who makes it, it will be sufficient for me to give a short 
extractor, two from the legally-authenticated letters of this very Mi . Bankes, 
addressed to me in Syria, which Dr. Bryce has seen and read often before 
now^ and which are ** as familiar as household words ” to almost every 
man in India. They are these : 

Acra, Feb. }3S, 1816. 

My pEAg Sir,— T here is some fatality about my travelling engagements. 1 
nev^r nvade one In my life but circiiiiistances turned out so as to prevent my 

fulfilling it I did not, however, give up the idea of joining you at once, but 

made an attempt from Sauhoor 1 resolved to go to Beimu, arid so ihake my 

uiay^to yo7tf if 1 could find any body to carry me. ... As you have no visits of 
.CERBitfdi^Y to make at Pamascus. . . . i trust that, at the latest, we may meet iu 
Aleppo, and so make our journey to Palmyra Believe rae» my dear Sir, 

moat faithfully yours, Wm. John Bankes. 

DammiCus, April 12. 

My dbab Sin, — Since I knew nothing of your illness until now; wheirl hope 

itisqti|te , 4 t an end, I can only nejoice iu yuur recovery By thebye,/rew 

the in your notes of the fortress of Adjcloon, i uiu almost persuuded that 

that aUo h a Saracen work. . ..though I know you are of a different opinion ; 
and fw&liVAt Venture to set mine against it.. ..I have been very careful and exact 
in my. drawings, which are in great miinher ; and f do not think y&n unlike 
ASHAMU o£ having your name associated to what I may otte day at another throw 
ogeihet mfo/oiwi.— Faithfully yours, W m. John Bankes, 

After tjhese short extracts, it will be sufficient, perhaps, to ask the 
reader, ^whether he conceives this to be the style in which ah Ep^iah 
geotleman would address his s&vantl or whether it does not prove 
that the writer considered (whether justly or not is unimpohkht) the 
[mFfiofi'to whom he was, addressing himself, his equal in rarik arid con- 
sidmtmu, if not his tuperior in judgment and understanding? DK^ Bryce 
kae^ .^jese, facta, , and read ^ese veyy letters j and ’jet, with an 

audaei^- that is almost without parallel, asserts that i was iff. featikes's 
. It ii.difficuH to find a name for conduct like this, 
Tha*Amputed misappropriation of money belgijgihg to house <if 
Briggs and Co., tp- the gratification of my own trayeflTng pVoperffiticS, 
(wmud thaieyei^ man’a jproppnailiei^ wei^ as or as 0 

equally>fi|tlse. ,X.j:eoeive4 frpm Jhat houseman unlimited letfcr of credit 
_ — ,^-. 1 . — 

• A peisoa who cells' him$elf » Friend of Benkes ” might have known 

* that It was Cambridge which had the honour of being represented by him. 
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to ditiW on Aleppo for any amount 1 needed, to pay the expenses of a 
journey irpm Pgypt through Syria and Mesopotamia to India. Th 
journpy, Wotas yaripiis ’ obstacles detailed in the Travels in Palestine, ocia 
cupied, .nearly twelve months; and the whole amount drawn .for the 
expeuiituro of the entire yeat was less than 4001. sterling. ^Not one 
shilling, of it was appropriated to any other purpose than that for which it 
was granted i ?ind not one man out of a hundred would have borne the 
expenses of such a journey out of so small a sum. 

11. Dr, bryoe averts, that “ Captain Boog accused Mr. Buckingham 
of falsifying letters that passed between himself and Mr. Burckhardt ; 
and produced his proofs.'* This is as false as all that has been said 
before. Captain Boog produced no proof whatever, either of thw or any 
other charge. He made some Strange blunders about the bearitigi of a 
town in Persia from Shiraz, supposing it to have been on the east instead 
of the .west ; and he mistook a brass binnacle compass for a pocket one j 
—errors which a reverend divine might be pardoned for m^ing, but 
which in a sailor were inexcusable. In short, there was nothing in his 
accusation of the least importance that was not refuted as soon as it 
appeared ; and at the close of the controversy he no doubt repented his 
ever having had the weakness to lend himself to the purposes of a knot 
of libellers, who were so signally defeated ; though never once molested 
by the Government, but rather encouraged in their slanderous career. ^ 

12. Dr. Bryce asserts, that from this period “ Mr. Buckingham’s 

society was any thing but courted ; and that the Marquis of Hastings 
himself set the example, by giving orders that he should no longer be 
included in the invitations to the tlovernment- House.” If it be true that 
my society was not courted during the period in which every day s Num- 
ber of file ‘ John Bull’ contained the most atrocious imputations on my 
character, and .befiire these imputations were proved in Court to be as 
false as they were scandalous and malicious, it could hardly be a matter 
of wonder^ as has been admitted before : but the period of my tnurajih 
came at lust, uhd established my innocence beyond the reach of cavil. 
It U not true, howevet, to say that the Marquis of paf; 

tici^ted in thia personal persecution. The writers in the ‘ John Bull did 
endeavour to prevail on the Governor-General, on the Stewards of the 
Public ABiemblios, and on the Officers of the .Company s Artillery, to 
erase my name from their usual lists of invitations ; but thw attempt to 
revive, the reign of terror and proscription did not succeed. The Marquis 
of Datings was too high-minded a man to yield to so base a suggestion. 
The^^tewards of the Assemblies resolved not to lend themselves to such 
a meafiure, and were indignant at its very mention ; while the Oiheers ot 
the Apiary Voted that the ‘ John BuU’ should be excloded fri^ Aeir 
Miaarwin ‘and library^ for having dared to offer so insalhng adiotatron. 
In'Vomt of fact, the parties making these assertions in Mia dai^ 
to iL proof; and teihained alent. Dr. Bryce knew well that Aese at- 
tempU at prosenhtion drew only shame and coiifiision on Ae heads ot 
tewto made item; and that the Marquis of Hastings, more espe- 
ciJEWVdrledt Wniielf to Aeif executioB.ae described, ■ ' 

DfelVen Wdie dbsdfv^, AW Dr. Bryce wa. 
in lnd^a^TOg‘Ah UhAof oftlie of WteM^ed ■ 

Mr. Baafces!’ hiwasAen challenged to deny it, •*« ?"* 

and'cveh'ddwi'in WiWefA J0»,'be doesnetdaroiofarto comtmfhim: 
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self, but makes a merit of the erarion by ** Jiu^us Uwlf, W, 

ever, did' not cscapd'witH ttidro adroitness from. every ^ identify 

iiini than <tid the Friehd df Bankeis.’* Is it poiiblc, I 'after the 

judgment prdnounced in open Court on the li^ls these 

letters) charadte^feing theni as being too atrocious to .be even &ugbtof 
udthout horror-- is it possible, I repeat, that Dr. Bryce Qould s|t 4own in 
i^ieiMe under the universal imputation of being their *auth^,t^ad not 
deny it if he dared? If he did write them, he is a'fatae^'^an^alous, 
and malicious Kbeiler. If he did not write them, he can liavo no re- 
gard for his reputation, in suffering them to be thus aitribute^ .to him, 
without an attempt to disavow th^ir being his. Let hiin talm his dhoico 
of either horn of the dilemma. ^ . 

■ 14. Dr. Bryce says Never was such a mass of testimony inimical to 
Mr. Buckingham, and subversive of his defence against the Quarterly Re- 
view, dragged^ out and arranged in due order, as that which Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s Syrian and Egyptian friends were made to produce' against 
him.” The falsehood of these accusations becomes more aggravated as 
the envenomed pen of the author approaches the end of ite task. , Not a 
fiith of any such evidence as is here described was ever once produced. 
The libellers asserting all these things were invited to produce thfeir proofs 
to the world: they boasted thafthey had tliem, and would exhibit them 
at the proper time. They were called into Court, When the day of 
trial came, they confessed that they had no proofs, and prayed that their 
trial might be put off, to allow them to send to Syria and Egypt to collect 
the evidence they wished. The Judge granted them a short period, but 
not sufficient for this purpose, llie day of trial came again. They again 
admitted that they had no proofs. They did not even attempi to pro- 
duce any, and what was the (‘onsequciico ? They were convict^ of pub- 
lishing false, scandalous, and malicious libels, without a tittle of evidence 
to support them, (for a civil action was chosen by me, to gi\^ tJiem the 
fullest opportunity of producing whatever propfs they coirfd obtain,), and a 
verdict of damages was given against them acbordingljS'. Where then, 
was the ** mass of testimony” of which the Reverend Divine speaks t Alas! 
it had no existence whatever, and no one better kno\Vs the non-existence 
of such, evidence than himself. 

If5. Dr. Bryce insinuates that Colonel Missett, Mr. Thurburu„ Xady 
Hester Stanhope, Mr; Erskine, and Mr. Wedderburn, of Boml]|ay.ywere 
among the number of those whose friendship I had lost, or whow t^wony 
had been instrumental to the production of this pretended mass of evi^nce. 
How ’ men can contribute to that which had no existence, it wbiiM roquiro 
some casuistry to explain. But not from one of the parties namedVivelre- 
ceiv^.the least indication of lese friendly sentimefnto towirdf ' 'ind ; and 
even, from mote than one! hare but recently redeived'lett^. full the 
most friendly assurances. ^ 

16. Dr^'Bi^ce does not, becaiise he cannot, denrihatthe bftceofj^lerk 
to the . Committee 'of Stationery was nveh to hini becau^ blftbeVs^^ he 
had fajkeiA,i«otin'^^defmolishing the ffeedom of thejiir^^ .jbiiifV^imniat* 
ing the private character of its hiOst zealous udydbedd; ' 

* besides, did believe it, and do believd it stiir^ btlt ft ii/ 
asserts^ thi|t ♦♦ lheJ«^rd (flame4y,^Misapj)^tlhent)'^fef^c^co for 
which it wa»aaidtol}«>aronfttmdratio&.” ' Thd'^jt^^OT wekbf^^^, was 
that of calumniatiflg priludfe charac^,- ftn of do- 
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gtroying, ifipowlbte, the respect and consideration enjoyed by the person 
bearing duitb^b private character, in his pitA/tc advocacy of tbeValOe of 
a free ; ^though these calumnies were met in a Court of LaW, 
and' ptotifed A ?Je without foundation, yet the end arrived at by* them W 
answeibd, By banishment of the calumniated individual* By the total 
destruction .of his property, and, what was of infinitely more importiancfc 
still, by the entire suppression of all freedom of discussion throughout the 
whole of British India. Lest any of your readers should doubt whether 
it be possible for dny thing so atrocious to exist, as an avowed determina- 
tion to undetihine and destroy an honourable private reputation^ for the 
sake df ^reakeriingtbe influence of the public principles advocated by the 
person to Bd' calumniated, I subjoin the passage from the last of the se- 
ries of letters signed ‘ A Friend to Bankes/ in which this is distinctly pro- 
fessed. ’The writer says ; — 

The phenomenon of a Journalist venting his sentiments Without the aid of 
a Cciif^or rt but new in India ^ and it was manifest that, in this country, such a 
man might prove the instrument of incalculable evil. In looking around die, 

1 beheld the evils that might be feared actually occurring. I saw them in- 
sinuating themselves into the very stronghold of our power, and posaibly 
paving, the way for an event which the enemies of this power hi^ve mtberto 
attempted in vain. Entertaining these views, the Conductor of such a Press be- 
came in my eyes a public enemy ; and resting his power, at Ac did^ as well in 
his CfiARACtER as his principles, his reputation became a fair and a legitimate 
object of attaekf and its overthrow a subject of honest triumph to every lover 
of his Country ! 

I shall liot weaken the force of these hitherto unheard-of doctrines, by 
offering a word of comment on their atibcious and unlioly tendency. 

17. It 18 said that libels appeared in the Calcutta Journal, after I resign- 
ed the editorship of that PaptT. With these I had no participation whatr 
ever. ' If there were such libels, the writers of them deserved to be 
punished hy law ^ — a privilege which was denied to me: for J was punished, 
not merely without trial, but without having committed ‘any offence, 
coguizable .ns such by any taw whatever. If the Judge, however, who 
pronounced a verdict against these libellers, declared that Dr. Bryce 
was Entitled to le^s damages than any other clergyman would have beeij, 
(which fact is communicated in the Rev. Gentleman’s own letter to 
you,) and if the reason assigned for this was, that Dr. Bryce hofoViously 
mixed himself, not only in unclerical pursuits, but in the constant agita- 
tion and disturbance of the peace of society, by his controversies and hi^ 
quarrels, -Ul can only say I admire thejusticeof the decision. In my own 
case, however, the Judge. declared, that had it not been for my express 
declaration that I came into Court for the sake of maintaining my repu- 
tation, rather than for money, he would have awarded me larger da\hage.8 
than yreio even asked. Dr. Bryce, in hia suit against the Journal, after 
I had left Indiaj laid his damages at V00,000 rupees, and obtained a 
verdict for 2^)00^ accompanied with, a public censure on his conduct, as 
a clei^hian'^an^^ I laid my damages at nothing, in colnpa- 

risoff^^lTa veidici that shoidd mamtain my Jft^putation unsullied. I 
obtaihSiy ' A'p fulhdxte^^ of my w}sb®?,-r.and my -character was untouched. 
The ifet^een. our i« remarkoble« • ’ i ‘ 1 

IS. saySf/? invited the- Indian 'publio iq 

judge' he^^W^n. mm japd ,j^ankei|.V did so, and the verdict of that 
public Was ^^st^d^i^^dly in my favour., .^A knot of secret and concealed 
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libellers started up, however, to repeat the old and add new accusations ; 
they were invited to avow themselvea) and to prove their assertions ^-r^they 
would neidier do the one nor the other. They were brought into Court, 
tliroiigh their publisher, and convicted. This proceeding the Rev. Boc* 
tor thinks sufficiently illustrative of my view of free discussion ahd liberty 
of the press ; and insinuates that a love of this freedom,' ahd recourse to 
legal ^oceedings, ara extremely inconsistent. But my regahl for this 
liberty never extended to the exclusion of all law. My constant cry has 
been, ** Let us have a press, free from previous censorship, free from arbi- 
trary restrictions, and subject, subsequently to publication, to the law 
alone; let the Kiw reign triumphant, and let arbitrary discretion be put 
down.*’ The inconsistency lies in this *. in a Government telling men 
that. “they are free to publish any thing that is useful' or instructive, 
without restraint ;** and then when an editor deems it “ useful'^ to censure 
an abuse, and “ instructive” to point out a remedy, to have him banished 
and ruined, for doing no more than he was invited to do by those who 
crush him. This is inconsistent, as well as cruel and tyrannical. But to 
appeal' to the Jaw for redress of wrongs so flagrant as the libels in ques- 
tion were, is un act of which no man need be ashamed, ft would 
4 uit* the Reverend Doctor’s taste much bettet, no doubt, to be al- 
low edto utter calumnies without the necessity of proving their truth ; 
but my appeal to law was not for vengeance, but to show that my slan- 
>varo without a shadow of evidence to maintain their points, —-and 
I succeeded. 

. 19. The concluding note of Dr. Bryce^s letter, which is placed as a post- 
script, as if to attract more attention, states, “ that though Captain 
Boog’s charges against Mi . Buckingham wore published with his name 
and address, yet that he did not prosecute Captain Boog.*' If this means 
any thing, it must mean that I was afraid and dared not do it. It is 
curious to observe the inconsistencies of desperate men. In the same 
breath, Br. Bryce insinuates that it was inconsistent in a friend of free 
discusaion to prosecute at ally let the calumnies heaped on him be eVer so 
false; atrocious ) but that it was still more unpardonable for the very same 
individual not to prosecute Captain Boog! The truth is, there waa nothing 
id all that this gentleman had said which was of sufficient importance to 
be so dealt with. It is singular enough, however, that Captain Boog’s 
principal clugrge against me, and since reiterated by Doctor BrycO, was 
this : that after f had received great personal kindness from Mr.' Bumk* 
hardt, though a grievous injury had since been inflicted on iriO by him, I 
was guilty of ingratitude in endeavouring to repel that injury and defend 
myself from its effects ; because, at a period anterior to this, 1 had rc- 
celtfed kindness and assistance at his hands. Thfe was 
hever could have been seriously thought) an unpardonible erinier,-..Now, 
at the hands of Captain Boog I had, at an early period, received greater 
kindness still. I considered him to have been mainly iustrojmonte} in sav* 
trig thy hfe when he received me on board his ship in almqsf a d;]fii,rig 
fifom a ^evete fever, at Jedda. But to speak tiie truth oT Bqif^Wdt, 
after hdying once been kindly treated by him, wae called *>jtite*clkery 
ingratitude;” and yet, not io prosecute a man to whom I prohaWy owsd 
the pres^rvatiori of my life, and who ia a moment of we,akns*s been 
seduced, by Dr. Bryce and others, to lend lumself to the uawthy pur- 
poses which were then the true passports to favour from mea 





to Dr. Bryce. 


ii accottoted a proof of guiU, or at leaa^ a strong indication of crime. 
Such are the c^pricee or the shifts of men who have a bad cause to de* 
fend. Uoxefrrf^X, W I prosecuted Captain Boog as a principal, it Would 
no doubt h^ve been.sjudi “Yes, Mr. Buckingham is wise enough toibi-t 
dude Captain B.oog in the prosecution, and thus, by rendering it impM« 
sible for him to be called as a witness, to shut the mouth of the only in- 
dividual who personally as to these transactions, and whoii 

evidence, it wo Qomd obtain it, would completely establish our case." 
Captain Boog free to give his testimony whenever he chose; 

and the libellers of the John Bull might have brought him into Court as 
a witness on their own behalf, if he had any evidence to produce which 
could have in the slightest degree injured me. He was in Calcutta at 
the time tfee legal proceedings commenced, and until long after ; and the 
parties prosecuted obtained from him no evidense, either written or ver- 
bal, to produce. What, then, is the necessary inference ?•— That he knew 
of nothing whatever worth being used as evidence in Court ; otherwise, nd 
doubt, my enemies would have subpoenaed him on the trial. - 

I trust I have said quite enough, Sir, to show to you and your readers, 
that there is not a single point of any imiwrtance in Dr. Bryce's letter, 
which is not founded in misrepresentation and untruth ; but as he 
chosen to t|irow down the gauntlet, I could hardly be expected to shrink 
from taking it up. I have always been ready to meet my antap)ni8ti- 
whenever and wherever they chose to summon me, when the points in- 
contention were of sufficient importance to deserve a reply. Those con- 
tained in Dr. Bryce’s letter to you arc certainly of this description ; an* 
I rely on yo»r impartiality and justice as a public character, after haying: 
admitted his accusations into your pages, not to refuse the same pnvilegft' 
to my defence. I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Feb. 14, 1826. J. S. Buckingham. 


P. S. To show the exact degree of estimation n which Dr/ Bryoo^ 
held by the leading memhere of society at 
tpoken of in the preceding letter, or a few weeks only befme 
mLiement of the Calcutta Journal, the litet Number of wtach »PP«^ 
on tiie let of October, 1818, it will be sufficient to * 

copy of a Paper, printed and published in Calcutta, and •'‘*"“8™* 
netUof AL and «eix.ctable indiv duals ^ mk 

in society m well knewn to all acquainted with India. U le M wi 
lows 

Calcutta, \2th August 1811 

The undentghed gentlemen find *^*“**''1* 

«on f»m;Bt. We. to oTeach of 

refeired in their deolaratum of the 5 th uwt., » wm . , 

them individually lis intended to apply. fcllaTton “ had Uke# the 

Iitthafii^tplice, Dr. Bryce has asserted that Mr. FttUarton j 

precauljjohte to^ his ‘‘friends committee. 
and&TurthSfV Fullaiionhad “ 

esmid in Dr. Bryte> origmal publication perfee^ 


fSllU aKaiU I 1.110^ a — w,..- 

Widwthmt .tmld in Dr. f^^ 

•hejtuAfntft .taHty f***?” FuUnrtoa, forWminlf, JTO- 

nounce^ them, and Mr. rendwh op « nccards 

“-'^‘'i-lwas conowm. then! “3 7„,2ie, Mr. 


>^aiibaiu brocKciiiy urns — concerOT P» untfuc. Mr. 

ftdr-lmo^, ponoan**™.^^^ of indirectly, inaoenced 


Fuliartoa denies, twt he either d 
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the noiniiiatioa of any of the itaemben of that couitnittete, or that any othei* per* 
son did so on his Iwhalfi with his koowled^ ov concHirence’; Hef deitie*^ that he 
knew tbq^name of any one gentleman whom it was iutendhd j^roj^ose for the 
committee, until be heard the list reiiul from the chain* He dl^ieSi fa fllne, that 
.any act or word has ever been done or uttered by hlni, whldi ceaiJd'Hve evfen a 
colour for Dr. Bryce's charge. With respect to Mr. Palmer Ih paltii^lar, Mr. 
Fuilartoa solemnly declaresj that he had not seen or conversed with him for a 
Ijionth previous to the meeting, nor had held *any cowrnnnukattOn whatever 
With him on the subject of the address until he met JMr. Pabner member of 
the committee in the committee-room. Such being the ca'^e, Mr, Fullartoii 
f^eeis himself entitled to say, that the wh<dc account of his conduct' Ih'tbe com- 
iniltee, which Dr. Bryce has built on the assumption that Mr. FnllaHoa “ had 
secured a majoiity” in tliat comniittee, is a gross misrepresentation'. 

Dr. Bryce has stated, that he received a visit from Mr. Pattle, who told him 
that he bad just come “ from seeing Mr. Palmer on the subject 6( i^Ctting an ad- 
dress prepared against the arrival of liord Hastings, and that he and that gentle- 
man were of opinion that" he {Dr. Bryce) “ could prepare ah appropriate one. ” 
.^nd then, with reference to the proceedings in the committee, l>r. Bryce ol>- 
•serves ; “ I expected it (Dr. Bryce's address) to be supported by Mr. Palmer, 
from whom Mr. Pattle said he bad come." Mr. Palmer for bimself, denies that 
he ever gave it as his “ opinion” to Mr. Pattle, that Dr. Bryce “ could prepare an 
appropriate address,” or that he ever expressed himself in such term^, either to 
Air. Pattle, or to any other person, as could justify the inference that he (Mr. 
Palmer) wished J)r. Bryce to write an address, or would support any address 
that Dr. Bryce might write. He denies that he sent Mr. Pattle to Dr, Bryce, or 
knew of Air. Pattle’s intention to visit Dr. Bryce, or knew that Mr. Pattle liatl 
visited Dr. Bryce, until he read Dr. Bryce’s publication. Mr. Pattle for himself, 
denies that he ever stated to Dr. Biyce, that Mr. Palmer was “ of opinion that 
'he (Dr. Bryce) could prepare an appropriate address," 

Dr, Bryce, with reference again to the proceedings in the committee, has as- 
serted, that he heard Mr. Palmer declare openly that Mr. Fullarton had brought 
him to the committee, to support his address," Had Mr. Palmer said' so, he 
would have spoken a falsehwid, for no other assigned- or appnrerit'purpose, 
than that of degrading hi mself. Air, Palmer disliactly and solemnly denies hav- 
ing openly (or covertly) uttered the words here imputed to him, and be is wholly 
uiKoUScious of having spoken any words to which such a construction’ could be 
given. Mr. Fcndall, Mr, Pattle, Mr. Larkins, Captain Lockett and Mr. FuBartou 
severally aver, that they did not hear Mr. Palmer utter any such declaration. 

' Dr. Bryce has aihrmed, that in the course of the conversation which passed 
between Mr. Pattle and himself at his (Dr. Bryce's) house, Mr. Pattle observed, 

Df. Jameson has been heard to say, that no one, except Fullarton, cad write 
addresses, and we wish to show him the contrary." Mr. Pattle distinctly denies 
having so ejtpressed himself. Mr. Pattle admits, that be did pay a visit to Dr. 
Bryce, and tnat in the course of conversation be did mention to Dr. Bryce^ that 
He had been with Mr. Palmer on the subject of getting an address ptepared 
against the arrival of the Marquis of Hastings, and that it was his (Mr, Patlle’i) 
opinion, that Dr. Bryce could write an appropriate address. The draft of the 
address prepared by Dr. Bryce, was afterwards, with Dr. Bryce’s perniission, 
transmitted to Mr, Pattle fur perusal by a mutual friend, and was returned by 
Mr. Panic to that friend, with an observation from Mr. Pattle in Writing, that 
it would never do." If this observation was communicated to Dr. Btjeej^e^us 
to thejmhlic meeting at the Town ffallf (and Mr. Pattle has hemai inform/kl and 
believes thatit wfis,) Dr. Bryce could have no pretence for saying, that', ‘“he ex- 
pected to find" his Address supported" in the committee ** by Mr. Pa^t!c.‘ If it 
wa^ not communicated to Dr. Bryce previous to the public meeting;, Mf, PHttle has 
the authority of the gentleman who made the communication for ex||^sly as- 
serting, that it was communicated and known to Dr. Bryce 
cation if litter to JUr. FendaU: yet the circumstance is left Wholly tihhoticed 

in the account which Dr, Bryce, has there given of Mr. Pttttle^s COt^net. 
either case^'Uerefore, Mr. Pattle has to complain of gross mlsrepip^Seqtatlon on 
the part of Dr. Bryce.! * . 

Dr. Bryce has addressed Mr. Frnidall in these words i ** I will tt|>peal to you> 
Sir’, whether you did not say on the morning of the ineetirig,''th«t'tty addr«s 
was the more appropriate of the two, 1 will appeal to Mr. Larkinsi whether be 
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io'Lt, 


dill tiotlhiiik, and call tlierivoi Addre«iJ; tame; and not equal to tlie one 1 had 
drawn up.” U aAy doubt could exist as to these appeals being' meant to convey 
the full Ibrce ,of the most positive assertions, tb«>t doubt has been Removed by 
Dr. 6ry/ce.bim<90lf^ who immediately proceeds to assume that sacti were tho 
anjtertaiued by Mr. Fendali and Mr. Larkins on the morning of 
the meetiug}.*".begft Mr. Fendali to remember, that, at the lime when Dr. 
MaeWbirter movc<l in the committer, that his (Dr. Bryce’s) Address should be 
adoptetl, he did not know that they bad changed their asks Mr. Fen- 

dall, what he , (Dr. Bryce) could think” when Mr. Fendali took him aside at 
the meeting, and showed him a correction which his Address had received, “ but 
that he (Mr. Fendali) stilt entertained the same opinion of it,” and then adds, 
“ IsolemrUy declare, that when the motion was made by my friend MaeWhir- 
ter, that it should be adopted, 1 did expect to find Mr. Larkins and you support- 
ing it.” Mr. Fendali, for himself, distinctly denies that he ever gave it as his 
opinion, “ that Dr. Bryce’s Address was the more appropriate of the two," or 
that he expressed, or could have expressed, on the morning of the meeting, any 
opinion whatever with respect to the comparative merits of the two Addresses, in 
as much as he bad never seen Mr. Fullarton’s Address, until it was produced 
and read in the committee. Mr. Fendali was asked to bring forward Dr. Bryce’s 
Address, aud he did bring it forward ; Mr. Fendali had given no pledge, posi- 
tive or implied, cither to Dr. Bryce or to any other person, that he would support 
Ur. Bryce’s, or any other particular Address. Mr. Larkins for himself expressly 
denies, that he ever thought or said, that “ the rival Address” was “ not equal to 
the one,” Dr. Bryce “ had drawn up,” or that he did or could have pronounced 
any “ opinion" whatever with respect to the comparative merits of the two Ad- 
dresses previous to their being produced in the committee, in as much as till 
then he had never read nor was in the least acquainted with the contents of Dr, 


Bryce’s Address. „ 

In another part of his publication, Dr. Bryce, again addressing Mr. Fendali, 
asserts, “ 1 saw you, the Chairman, taken from your plan* in order, I appre- 
hend, that conviction might be carried to your miiut, that Mr, Fullartou’s ad- 
dress was, after all, the most appropriate.” Mr. Fendali declares to the best 
of his recollection and belief, that he was wof “ taken from his place” at any 
time during the sitting of the coniinittee, aud in this hclicl he is confirmed by 
the testimony of Mr. .Salmon, Member of the Board of Revenue, who sat 
to him. Mr. Feudal! peremptorily denies having been ” taken from his place ior 
the purpose presumed by Dr, Bryce, Mr. l endall gave no vote whatever in the 


committee. , i 

Respecting Cnptaiu Lockett, Dr. Bryce has observed, “ I saw ( aptain Lockett, 

of the College, ImsUy employed during the sitting of the committee m private 

conversation with more than one of its members, and obvwvsty on the merits 
or the Addreswe before us." Aifain, “ That Captain Lockett’s /imirte conver- 
sations were on tire subject of the Addresses, 1 can have no doubt, as anjouK 
others he endeavoured to persuade my friend Ur. MacWhirter, that the Address 
first read was too lone and prolix. I mean not to dispnle Captain Lockett s 
right to object on this or any other ground to this or any of (he Addresses on the 
table 1 but 1 could wish he bad done it openly- I can scarcely think his attempt 
to shake the opinion of my friend, by privately dilating to him on faulu of 
the Address written by me, was very handsome ; and it is certainly not what 1 
should have expected from Captain Lockett.” /I his account of Captain Lockett s 
conduct in the committee, taken in couneclion with the other psirts of Dr. 
Bryce's statgineot, isnbviously calculated to convey the impression, that Captain 
laKkett wu one if those « friends” whom Mr. Fullarton is accused of having 
tirought 'f on the committee to vote for his Address. That such WM the iin- 
presiioa intended by Dr. Bryee to be conveyed, has since been placrf beyond all 
question.by«nas6agein Dr. Bryce's supplementary publication, where, among 
other rea^nsM^ied by him^for asserting that Mr. Fullarton had taken the 
precatt^ of bringing Ira friends on the committee, he expressly stabs . I 
said sobreauae 1 saw on this committee Mr. Jameson, (Secretary to the Meibc^ri 
BoarL^SSd SptikLtUett, the particular 
repo^^adlnC. hT^drim-mihing.” 

upon publicly to contradict an assumption, wuich had **!* *^ . ^mi-ui^ 

him to the world. nt>engagedio a disgrai^l caW. »o a " 

Address, wilbout anj reference whatever to Us merits or to the merits of any 
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other Address which might be submitted to the committee. Captaiir Lookeit 
therefore has concurred in pronouncing Dr. Brjce's charge, in as far as con- 
cerns him or accords with his knowledge, to be wholly unfounded and untrue. 
With respect^ to the particular circumstances of Captain Lockett's conduct in 
the committee, on which Dr. Bryce has thought fit to animadvert, --Cap tain 
Lockett denies it to be true, that during the sitting of the committee, he was 
** busily employed in private conversation with more than one of its members, 
on the merits of the Addresses before them.** Captain Lockett did certainly, 
as others did, express himself generally to the gentlemen who sat near him in 
the committee, on the relative merits of the dijfmrent Addresses ; but ^hefe Was 
litfie discussion on the subject, and none at dl of a private nature- iTo the 
gentleman alluded to by Dr. Bryce, Captain Lockett stated some of his reasons 
for not voting for the Address which that gentleman supported. ' 7%it Captain 
Lockett did privately y from motives of delicacy to the author, who was sitting 
immediately opposite, and within hearing. Captain Lockett certainly little 
expMted to see his words afterwards circulated through Calcutta, in a pamphlet, 
with a commentary, setting forth that he had not acted openly and handsomely 
towards Dr. Bryce. Captain Lockett declares this to be a gross misrepre- 
sentation. 

The undersigned have thus enumerated the specific assertions iaDr> Bryce's 
publication, to which they attach the imputations of misrepresentation or un- 
truth. Their denial, they believe, embraces every single assertion of the 
slightest importance, in any way alTecting them individually, or tending to 
affix discredit on their characters or conduct. They trust, they have now made 
themselves sufficiently intelligible. In entering at all into this detail, they 
conceive they have done more than by any obligation of jwtice they were 
required to do. The appeal to the public has not been from Mem; fAepfare the 
accused, not the accusers j they have been dragged before the public, to repel 
imputations the must wanton and unprovoked : imputations supported by no 
other evidence than a recital of casual expressions alleged to have drop! from 
individuals in the confidence of private conversation, and now retailed to the 
world in open and avowed contempt of the common observances of society. To 
say that such a recital is untrue, is hardly to affix on it a blacker stigma than 
that which already belongs to it, and is inseparable from it. Of wilfid or delibe- 
rate falsehood the undersigned have not accused Dr. Bryce ; With Dr. Bryce’s 
ihotives they have no concern ; they can look only to the effect of his slatements, 
and it is to those statements that they have ai^iied the epithets 9 ! misrepre- 
sentation and untruth. 

To the imputations of Dr. Bryce, the undersigned op])osed, in the first in- 
stance, their simple denial; he is now informed of the specific assertions to which 
that denial applies ; and it remains for him, if he judges proper, to support 
those specific assertions by evidence. With any other assertions, which Dr. 
Bryce may have since thought fit, or may hereafter think fit, to substitute for 
those contained in bis first publication, the undersigned mutt disclaimr all con^ 
eem. The undersigned feel themselves in no way called upon to change their 
ground with Dr, Bryce, or to follow him into any new matter ; and, fot obvious 
reasons, they decline doing so. 

(Signed) John Fcndall, (Member of the Supreme CoufieiU) 

J. Palmer, (Merchant and Banker.) 

J. Pattle, (President of the Board of Eevbnue.) 

J. P. Larkins, (President of the EoardpC CustqiqsO 
A. Lockett, (Secretary to the Collogo of Furt-WiHaiiii') 
John Fullarton, (Merchant and Bankhr.) ‘ 



SELECTIONS 


from rt# mast of Pofers laid hsforo ihe Proprielors of East India Stock, relating 
« to the Sransactionjs at Hyderabad, 

Bsstraet PoUtieal Letter to Fort St. Geotge, dated 20th November, 18 16 . , 

Par. 79.' We observe, by an Enclosure referred to in this naragraph, that^the 
Governor-General In council has authorised the Resident at Hyderabad, to aflbrd 
every propet^ ^.countenance to the proposed commercial establish meat ki 
the Nizam't efeminiohs, to which we are not aware of there being any objection. 

Bsstraet PoUtMot Letter from BeUgaly dated Zd January 1817 .* 

Par. 294. in the year 1814^ the Resident at Hyderabad submitted to<ouc con- 
sideration a Tetterirom Messrs. William Palmer and Co., expressing a desire to 
form a boimnercia) establishment at Hyderabad. In reply, we informed .the 
Residehti that #e should approve of his ailbrding every proper degree of coun- 
tenance to the proposed commercial establishment of Messrs. Palmer nwl Co., 
consistently with the provisions of the treaty, and of his recommending it to the 
favourable consideration of the Nizam’s Government. 

285. In the month of July last, we received a memorial from Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., requesting the consent and approbation of the Governor-General. in 
council to their doing the several acts, from which they would be restrained by 
37tb Ge0‘. 111., cap. 142, sec. 28, unless consented to, and approved of, by Ute 
Governor-General in council in writing. 

286. Having previously consulted with our- Advocate-General, and being satis- 
fied that tb^ mtereits, both of the dominions of bis Highness the Nizam and of 
the Honourable Company, would be promoted by the success and security of the 
commercial and pecuniary transactions, as explained by Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
we complied with their application. A writing was accordingly transmitted to 
idcssn. Palmer aild Co,, under the signature of the Governor-General in council, 
and the seal of the Honourable Company, signifying the permission of the Supreme 
Government for their performing the acts above referred to, with no other reser- 
vation, than that it should be at the discretion of the Resident at Hyderabml, for 
the time being, to satisfy himself regarding the nature and objects of the trans- 
actions in which Messrs. Palmer and Co. might engage, under the permissiois 
accorded. 


Letter from Secretary to Government to Messrs. William Palmer and Co., 
Hyderabad. 

Gentlemen 1. 1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
27th of June, requesting the consent and approbation of his Exc'ellency the 
Governlor-General in council to your doing the several acts from which you 
woold be reatrained by the 37th Geo. HI., cap. 142, sec. 28, unless consented to 
and approve(( of by the Governor-General in council in writing. ^ r 

2. Tne Governor-General in council being satisfied that the interests, both of 
the dominions of his Highness the Nizam and of the Honourable Company, will 
be promoted fay ihe auocess and security of your commercial and pecuniary trans- 
acuons, as explained ia your letter, has b^n pleased to comply with your appli> 
cation. 1 am accordingly directed to transmit to you a writing, under tlie 
^ignatfire of the Gdverhor-Generalj in council and the seal of the Honourable 
Cominihyj the permission of the Supreme Governraent for your per-- 

fornuajj^. the aotS .afauve referred to, with no other reservation, than that it shall 
be at the discretion <of the British Resident at Hyderabad, for the time being, Ut 
satisfy himself regarding the nature and objects of the transactions in which you 
may engage, under the permission now accorded. 1 have, &c. 

PortwiUiam. (Signed) J. Adam, Secretary to Government. 

23d July, 1816. ^ 

Instrument, &c. &c. 

^WheroMthe right hon. Frenci. Earl of Moira, Goveriior-General of and tor 

the Preiidency of Fort William in Bengal, in council, hw taken "Jt® 
iideretion the benefits resulting to the Government of his Highness the Nizani, 


* This letter was not received at the East India House till the 1st May, 1818. 
Oriental HeraU, VoU 4. 2 N 
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SelectioM from the 

and to the commercial interests of the territories of his siud Highness and of the 
nojghbuuriiig provinces of the honourable the East India Company, from the 
transactions and dealings of the firtn c€ I^essrs. William Palmer and Co., esta- 
blished at Hyderabad, 111 the territories of his said Highness, and is of opinion 
that the maintenance and extension bf the dealings and transaptions of the said 
iirin of Messrs. William Palmer and Co., are a fit ob}ect of the encouragement 
and countenance of the British Government ; th^scare to certify to aU persons 
ivboni it may concern, that the said Governor-General in council does hereby, in 
writing, and by virtue of the power in him vested by a certain act of Pariiauent, 
made and passed at Westminster on the 20th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and|ninety-sevcu, entitled, ** An Act for the better 
administriiiioii of justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and for )mveuting 
British subjects from being concerned in loans to the Native Princes in India,” 
give his consent and approbation to the members of the said firm of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, doing all acts within the territories of 
the Nizam, which are prohibited by the said act of Parliament to be done or 
transacted without the consent and approbation of the Governor in council of one 
of the Governments of the United Company of Merchants of Bngland trading to 
the East Indies first had and obtained in writing, until the said consent and ap- 
proliation shall be in like manner in writing withdrawn. Provided,, however, that 
the said firm of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. shall, at all times, when re- 
({uired so to do by the British Resident at Hyderabad, for the time being, com- 
municate to the said Resident the nature and objects of their traiusacrinns witli 
the Government, or the subjects of his said Highness the Nizam. 

Given at Fort William, this twenty-third day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixteen. 

To Messrs. William Palmer and Co., Hyderabad. 

Ordered, That the preceding despatch be sent under an open cover to Mr. 
Russell, with the following instructions, and copies of the letter addressed to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., and the instrument enclosed in it. 

Letter from Secretary to Goveniment to Henry Russelj., Esq., Resident at 
Hyderabad. 

Sir 1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
ultimo, transmitting an application from Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

2. 1 am now directed to transmit to you, under an open coyer, the reply which 
I have been instructed to return to their application ; from which, and from the 
instrument enclosed in it, you will perceive that his lordship in council has been 
pleased to comply with their request, subject only to the discretjoH reserved to 
the Resident at Hyderabad, for the time t«ing, to satisfy himself with regard to 
the nature and objects of the transactions in which Messrs. AViUiam Palmer 
Co. may engage under that permission. You will accordingly consider it to be 
your duty to exercise that degree of control, at such time, au4 iu such isanner, 
as you may judge to be expedient, in the spirit of the resolutipn now communi- 
cated to you. 

3. Copies of ray letter to Messrs. William Palmier and Co., and of the ii»strU‘ 
ment enclosed in it, are herewith ti*an6nutte(L I have, &c, 

(Signed) J. Apam, Secuetaiy to (^py^ppmeat. 
Fort William, 23d July, 1816. 

Political Letter to Bengali dated 241A May^ 1820. 

1. Our last letter to you in this department was dated Ibth) lleceoibor UsL 

2. In paragraphs 284 to 287 of youc letter from thie department,, ^ 
January 1817, you have drawn our attentioa to an application ffom 
William Palmer and Co., British merchants at Hyderah^, and to thO 

ing, on your part, to which it gave rise. , 

3. This-commuuicatiutt we deem of sufficient importance to utokitiKrthe tub* 

joct of a separate despatch. . , , 

4. In the 79th paragraph of our political despatch to Fort St. George, dated 

80th November 1316, we stated th^t we were not aware of apv to tue 

countenance which you bad, ia the year 1314, antborised the (tesiuept,, Hyde- 
rabad to aitoed to a British commercial establishment at that capital. 

5. In thus expressing ourselves, we presumed that the objects of Messrs. 1 ai- 
mer ttud Co, were completely consistent with both the ^nactm^ts of the legisW” 
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ture, and with those views of policy to which we have been accustomed to require 
conforitiity on the part of oar Indian Governments. 

6. It appearSf however* from the memorial addressed to you by that firm on 
the 27th June 1816, which constituted the ground of your proceeding, that be- 
sides t^ir business as merchants, they had large pecuniary dealings with the 
Government of his Highness the Nizam, which, as yon state, would subject 
them to the penalties enacted by the 37th Geo. HI., cap. 142, sec. 28, unless, by 
an exercise of the power vested in you by that Act, you gave your consent and 
approbation to th^ir engaging in $nch transactions. And you inform us, that, 
at the request of these gentlemen, yoti had granted your permission to their per- 
forming the several acts from which, without that permission, they would have 
been restrained, With no ether reservation than that it should be at the discre- 
tion of the Resident at Hyderabad, for the time being, to satisfy himself regard- 
ing the nature and objects of the transactions in which Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
might engage. 

7. We have to observe, in the first place, that the power which you have thus 
thought fit to exercise, could not have been granted by the legislature, in con- 
templation of such an use as you have made of it. 

8. It was obviously intended for the purpose of meeting extraordinary exigen- 
cies, not of generally licensing an illegal traffic; and we have great doubts whe- 
ther such a license as you have given (a general license, without a special case 
of necessity, and without limit) would be held tO be legal, and would be found 
etfectual for the protection of Messrs. Palmer and Co. against any prosecution 
under the Act. 

9. Rut waving this discussion, wc desire to be informed whether the Resident 
has availed himself of the power reserved to him, by acqoainting himself con- 
stantly and thoroughly with the nature of the pecuniary transactions of that 
house with the Nizam’S Goveriimcnf j and, in the next place, whether he has 
reported ta yon respecting them. In the event of his having done so, you will 
not fail to transmit the report for our information. 

10. After the experience which we have had, both in Oude and in the Carna- 
tic, of the dreadful abuses whicti resulted from the pecuniary dealinp of British 
subjects with native princes, and the jealousy manifested by the legislature of all 
such transactions-, we can by no means approve of the indulgence which you nave 
extended to Messrs. Palmer and Co. ; and wc positively direct, that the instru- 
iiicut by which that indulgence was conveyed may be, immediately upon the 
receipt of this despatch, revoked and cancelled, and that the countenance of our 
Governments may l)a strictly confined to those objects of a commercial nature, 
which they professed originally to have in view. 

11. You will understand: this order as peremptory; and the execution of it 
must not be' delayed, for the purpose of a reference to us, or on any ground what- 


We think it necessary to add, that if any discussion shall at any time arise 
between the Nizam’s Goverumeiit and the bouse of Messrs. Palmer and Go., 
respecting any pecuniary transactions which may have taken place between 
them, you are hereby positively prohibited from interposing, 
ever, the name, authority, influence, or good offices of any sort, of the BriGs^^ 
Govcrhm^tnt, for the furtherance of any demand which these gentlemen may 

orinf lOT'wd.rn 

13. Since tliepreccifing paragraphs were written, it has been suggested to ns 

that Mr. Palmer, whose name is lust hi the Arin of the Ire other 

given the permission in question, is a native of 

partners, who hte Eutf6^Ieans. Wc desire to be informed of the na^s of all the 

partners of the house to which your license has been granted ; and dimt 

that if, ow any ftiwire occasion, you should find it necessary 

to tend money, not only the sum to be lent, but names 

t^hortf the* eXttfhdSi may be dinhictly specified in the ^ 

of every suCh Kcensc, with a statement of your reasom for granting it, be tra is 

mittedtonfS^bytheeat-He^t opportuniiy. ^ 

14. Wc d^tlre WC^iptof the present despatch maybe immediately ana 

cA-Rob-nso., 

T.IU.D.&C.&C.SC, 


2H2- 
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Extract from the Mmtes of the Cmrt of DirectorB^ the Uh January 1824. 

The Chairman calling the Court’s attentioa to the order of the day fop taking 
into consideration the paragraphs for Bengal in the political ddpartiii^ut» re> 
specting the pecuniary transactions between theNiaain and thiahottse ofiMeisrs. 
William Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad; \ ■ ^ ‘ 

And the said paragraphs being read« it was moYod^ That this Court ap- 
prove the said paragraphs whereupon, 

It was proposed to amend the said motion, by leaving ont all tlie wtbwls after 
the word “ that,” for the purpose of inserting tlie following, vix» f* the consi- 
deration of the said paragraphs be postponed to Wednesday, the Uth iadtant.” 

And the question, ‘*That the original words stand, pari of th'd question,” 
being put by the ballot ; > - * • 

It passed iu the affirmative. > . 

The Court thereupon proceeded to the consideration of the paragraphs : and 
after a debate of considerable length ; 

It was, on the main question^ resolved, that this Court approve the said para- 
graphs. 

Draft of two additional paragraphs, acknowledging the receipt of several letters 
on the pecuniary transactions of the house of Messrs. William Palmer and Co., 
which letters arrived since the paragraphs above mentioned were prepared, wa« 
likewise read and approved. * » ; 


Extract from political Letter to Bengal ^ dated iUtJamarg 1824. 

1. Our last despatch Tn this department was dated the lOlh ulHiAp. ’^ ^ 

2. We now reply to your letters in the same department, dated the 2dth and 

28th December 1822, and 25th January 1823, reporting your cPrreSnbndence 
and proceedings, in regard to the pecuniary transactions netween the Ooyei'n- 
ment of his Highness the Nizam and the house of Messrs. Williaih l^lnier and 
Co. at Hyderabad, subsequently to the despatch of your previous letter td us on 
the same subject, dated the 16th December 1820. , 

5. Our orders of the 24th May 1820 were interpreted by you as nbt having been 
intended to prohibit transactions, purely commercial, between the Ti'dnse of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co, and the Nizam’s Governnibnt; fefei'ehce being 
had to the judgment of the Resident as to the real character of the trbinsactions. 
Our object was to prohibit all transactions between that house abd thfe'Ni^iam’s 
Government, whicn, unless under your special license, were prnbibitea ^ law. 
And, from the experience you have had of the house Of \yiltiath’Whner 

and Co., we arc quite sure you will see the propriety of Idbkfng'bt 
tions, be they denominated how they may, with consideraUa ji^alpb^, and of in- 
structing the Resident to take care that our orders are not bvadM, ad(i the law 
infringed, under any pretence whatever. Usurious loabs are‘’of|t^ri’cliiaked‘fiin- 
der commercial transactions; and Messrs. William Palmer and 'in tneir hitter 

to the Resident, dated the 14th October 1822, describe them sfeHw as Itti'^tlealers 
in jewels, and as having supplied the Oovemmeut of Hyderabad with this articlC| 
its consumption of which they state to have been very great. 


19. We cannot look at these transactions, in so far as regards the bouse of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., without feelings of disgust and indignation- 
With reference to the interests of our td|y, |l^ey excito shame and sorrow ; and 
in so far as they have been countenanced, br nbt cbiltrblled and checked by our 
Government or the Ifite Residenti tbqg are matter 

cern and regret, but of our most decided censure and condeomatioji. . « 

25. After cr -' -- --- 


fW 

(Ith 

0 - 




matters of state j and that brie bf the 1>cu liTAi* TTiijiaui i^uiuicr^ **^^***V'^ 
to the Marquis of Haattoga’ tcbouol, «Dd>Stv>li^8a4n<Rlub8oltf.«i4W«!h«ne8 
Metcalfe assorts,) did, tn aelmideaihieandmeistfjrt«ga]arii{iaQlM4*/tM)bn^4blter 
of complaint against the Resident from tjie Miolstdi 
the tendency and (os there is strong belieif«)< the ^ 
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which was, to induce the Governor* General to withdraw his confidence from tlie 
Resident. 

26. It is hardly necessary for us to observe, that a proceeding of this nature, 
on the part of the house, was in the highest degree indecent and mischievous : 
and that it would have warranted a declaration, on your part, that the house had 
by this misconduct, forfeited the countenance and protection of the Britisli 
Oovemmen't. But a more indulgent course was observed in regard to 
them. 

54. We are ready to admit, that our great distance from the country committed 
to our governance, retires us to place no inconsiderable share of discretion in 
those by whom the Government is actually administered. Emergencies may 
arise, in which it may be your paramount duty to act, not only without referettre 
to us, but even in contradiction to positive instructions, issued without any con- 
templation of the new occurrence. Even where the distance is less considerable, 
this duty of discretionary action may exist ; as in the case of one of the Govern* 
ments, subordinate to you, or of inferior civil or military oRicers. The same 
liberal construction Which you will doubtless put upon the apparent disobedience 
of one of these functionaries, wc shall always extend to you ; but we shall feel 
it our duty to require from you, as you, we are satisfied, require of those under 
you, two indispensable conditions : First, That the emergency be undoubted ; 
that is, that the occurrence be one either clearly without the contemplation of 
the superior, or so inadequately provided for as to leave the public interests in 
imminent danger j Secondly, That the measure which assumes the emergency 
for its justification, shall not go beyond that which the emergency requires. 

70, The extinction of the Nizam’s Goverumeut, the great evil to be appre- 
hended, and the consummation of which we have most sincerely at heart to pre- 
vent, may be brought about in two ways. It may be subverted, should wc 
withdraw our support it, or it may be sepersededby our active intervention. 

71, The probability of its subversion in the event of our withdrawing our sup- 
port, is founded on the reigning Prince’s alleged inaptitude for discharging the 
duties of a ruler, the state of his family, and the chances of a struggle among his 
sons for the succession } the habit in tlie Government of dependiug on foreign 
aid, and its consequent supposed disability for independent action, if left to 
itself ; and lastly, the corruption which pervades the whole system of internal 
administration, and w^iich, in order to find the means of gratification, might, 
if unchecked by us, resort to measures so intolerably oppressive, as to excite the 
people to resistance, and thereby throw the country into a siate of inextricable 
coiifupioii and, anarchy, at once incompatible with the stability of its own Go- 
vernment and the tranquillity of its neighbours. 

99. Since the foregoing paragraphs were prepared, we have received your let- 

ters in' the PoliticalDepartment, dated the 7th and 31st March, Uth May, 16th 
June, 1st, 26th and 3lst July, and 9th August. , , „ , , , 

100, We shall reply to these communications on the subject of the Hyderabad 
transaetiopa Without any unnecessary delay. 

Weare, &c. 

(Signed) W. Wigram, 

^ W.Astell, 

&c. Ac. &c. 


MR. PATTISON’S DISSENT. 

Extract firm Minutes of the Court of Directors, of the 2\st of January, 1824, 

A dissent, signed by James Pattison, Esq., from the Court's resolution of the 
7th instant,' approving the paragraphs for Bengal in the Political department, 
rejecting the pecuniary dealings oi the house of Messrs. William Palmer & Co. 
at Hyderabad with the Nizam ; also, . 

A dlsse^it, Signed by the Hpnourable William Fullarton Elphmstonc, and by 
James Danlefl and Charles Mills, Jun.E8qrs., from the same Resolution, were 
delivered In and read, the same being as follows, viz. 

Mr. Pattuon's Dissent,— To the Honourable the Court of Directors.^ 

Geattemep I feel it my duty to record my dissent from the vote of the Court 
of the 7tb imtaot, approving a letter to Bengal in 
wspectliigtheafraifB of Hyilerabad, and that on a- cuiwry reading, 

^o«rt^ aUbough the same nad been in preparaUon for many months, and ba<l 
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been announced by tlie Chairman to the Court as a subject to be seriously and 
deliberately discussed. 

And I cannpt but notice with concern^ pn thi^lr account, the WiUt of courtesy 
on the part of the Court exhibited on this occasion toWUrdlt 'iriyfftlfi Vfhb WM well 
known to take a deep in^rcst In this {]de^tioti, and to hiyed^VbtM miich thkie to 
the due understanding of it I aiid'|;p whomi though conflned tb honed by 
sickness, the delay of one week was denied, Although there itai no aseignable 
mqtive for hurrying the matter forward. 

To the letter Itself, hadl been permitted to otFer thetlii I shdiild have brought 
forward many serious objections ; and those not only to the principle' which per< 
vades it, but also to the inconsistencies to be found in its Construction and Tea> 
soniugs. Kaving been debarred that privilege, In the exertion of which I might 
have convinced some members of the Cojirt of the impolicy Of thfeir adopting so 
implicitly rumours for facts, deliberate convictions of a prejudiced fudividual 
without proof for absolute truths, and misconstructions of a solemn affidavit for 
impeachments of its veracity, I much regret the t^ot having been allowed to ad< 
vocatc, to the extent of iny faculties, the necessity of maintaining the digidty of 
the Court by keeping it aloof from and above the party spjrit which, aher crc' 
•atiug a schism in the late Bengal Government, has magmtlcd the miserable ques* 
tion of the extent of advantage taken by the house of WillHm Palfher ami Co. 
over the necessities of the Nizam’s Government, into a matter of State Policy : 
and if 1 had flailed in these objects, I should still have striven to the UsC to pre- 
vent the C'ourt’fc implicating itself by the adoption of a series of intienaoes and 
inferences in a course of reasoning, the main purpose of which, barely concealed 
by tile avoidance of names, is to insinuate that the Government of the Marquis 
of Hastings, supported, by its iuKnence, the house of William Palmer and Co. 
through right or wrong, on account of the connexion subsisting between that 
noble personage and a partner of the house, Sir William Rumbold ; tUio, in fact, 
did marry a ward of Lord Hastings ; and I should not have desptlired tOjpersuhdc 
the Court, or, at least, many of Its members, that while, on the one hand, such 
an insinuation stands unsupported by a single fact ; on the other, it is, andl must 
ever be, the duty of the Supreme Authority to protect a public functionary, 
though far less dlstinguishea by his services than tne noble {ndividual i&()nestioD, 
from the annoyance of such base aud pitiful calumnies. 

If it be possible that the Court can really entertain any doubts on this bead, it 
would be, in my opinion, both dignified and just to state them, and the grounds 
on which they are founded ; and further, to call upon the Nobki Marquis for 
explanations on precise and clear points of charge, uut l^us to record dud be- 
come party to cx-parte insinuations and dark iuueqdoes, whereby a vitiU irtab is 
aimed at a high and distinguished character, appears to mf to be Doth unjnst and 
de^gatory to the Court’s dignity. 

The beneficial effecis of that highly gifted Nobleman’s achievements t^ttates- 
man like policy are becoming every day more obvious. India 
peace, and likely to remain so, from the removal of incentives to of 

ability in any of the native Powers to rise against our supremacy. Tne fate oj>e- 
ratious evince the prophetic knowledge of the noble Marquis of our financial 
imprevement, while the results are acknowledged by his successor to flow from 
the great political measures of his administration j and his prognostication of 
vital evils in another department, which drew dovi^n upon him at the time the 
Court’s displeasure, shows clearly that his deep acquaintance with human nature 
enabled him to foresee, and endeavour %■> guard against tnischief, then fjpnM 
cmjiryo j but now, from delay to apply appropriate preventives, ready W b,oist 
into life, and calling for the immediate application or afi^oes, whicn Jiiii suc- 
cessors are enabled to supply, from the growing resources and fhofiwsrog p^~ 
sperity of the country, l 

On the returu of this great mau from his Government, ttfler ntife ywd* of dis- 
tinguished service, io the decline of life, tinenriched arid invoiffWin' 
of an ancient date, he has been suffered to proceed to a distant' 
jilace of his future residence, without the slightest mark of att^tlotf 
from the Court ; and amotion to grant him an ahiiutw, which 
the sum- total of the Court’s munificeaee towards him to sn eq^udity With a?*®* 
was granted to his poble predecessors. Marquises Coirnwallis and ^ 

negatived by the Court, mainly on the plea of bciuig fir^ ageesfi^tooroughly 
to investigate this miserable Hyderabjsd question. . . • 

This investigation has gone forward for montbS| volumes of materials have been 
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accUmQlatei!,aiid the result has baen the production of this political draft, which, 
without bringing forward a siiigle fact, in any degree implicating the noble Mar- 
quis Ift the of the house of Palmer and Co., does not scruple, by 

inuendWycM eo, 9 |:teot;hhyt >flth all the farrago of loans deemed extortionate ; state- 
ment bfjaCiCOuntssticnansed as false, and an affidavit hardly termed deceptive; 
matters ilvhclUy foi^ig^nfrom his qognuauce, and into all and everyone of which, 
when ^nought tft tha notice of Itis Government by Sir Charles Metealfe, he directed 
the most rigid inquliy to be gone into without delay. 

Wliethor.Ur.Upt, ou the first applicMion of the house of William Palmer and 
Co. to bOuperniUt^, to settle at Hyderabad, it was wise to sanction thatestahlish- 
menti wihethsc or not it was prudent to accede to their desire to be exempted 
from the penalties of the law, and to be thus permitted to have pecuniary dealings 
with tbfi jNisam's Oovemmeut ; whether the Aurungabad arrangement, under 
the criUcal circumstances which gave rise to it, was or was nut a measure of 
expediency, bordering on necessity ; and, finally, whether the sixty lac loan was 
or was not necessaiy, with a view to the objects proposed by the Minister, Chun- 
dno Lpl), and sanctioned by lifr. tlusscll, the Resident, arc questions so involved 
incontradictory testimony, that it were fruitless now to investigate them. But 
the motives which led the Bengal Government to adopt these measures are to be 
f(mud.,on. the i;ecords. It will there be seen, that on some of these occasions the 


(toverfior-General was up the country, and was not a party to their adoption ; but 
that the, Resitient, Mr. Russell, strongly urged their fitness, and especially that 
of the Anaucial Qieasures, as vitally important b' the wcll-beirg of the State of 
the NUamv and of the alliance. It will lie seen, that strong testimony was borno 
to the ‘advantages rc:»ulting from the Aurungabad arrangement; and it was be- 
lieved, from, the declarations of Mr. Russell, that the sixty lac loan was in bene- 
ficial operation, The accounts of the Aurungabad arrangement bad been for- 
warded to Calcutta the moment they were asked for ; had been circulated through 
the Co\mcil| and returned to Sir William Rumbold, with a congratulatory note 
from Mr*. Metcalfe himself, then Secretary to tlie Government. But ou that 
gejatko)qD’s apppiutmout to the Residency, ou the departure of ^^r. Russell, it 
waa »oon seen that all that had been done must be declared wrong, and that 
urdeas lUn^r his own direct and immediate control nothing could prosper. 
Accordingly, Sir Charles Metcalfe has, ever since his arrival, busied himself 
iiKe^sanldiy in casting aspersions on the character of the Minister, on that of 
tlie late Res'^d^nt; on eVery individual of tlie house of William Palmer and Co., 
and ludiittK^tjy pu that of the Governor-General himself, his friend and beiicfac- 
tor.i flohas given ear to every rumour, and even common rejxirt has been enlisted 
as cdTocj^ivc in hif hostile array. He has.declared his soleiim vonvirtion, without 
an ateiW of ipibof, that Russell, the late Resident, was a partner in the house 
of William Palmer tnid Co. ; that Sir William Rumbold received a personal 
ajyk>wgi^f|.fpointhpNlz:i^'s Government (and that presumntively, for the notable 
tha kh^s la^hro'ther had fcceivcd one) ; and that the Minister, whom he 
moment as unworthy of belief, and adduces the next as a good 
auc^lRll^^dmuny* vvas wholly under thraldom to the house of William Palmer 
and Co. lie ffegn nrocceds, in total disregard of the Instructions to his predcccs- 
.hOi At lencth, discovered penned by hiih^clf, when Secretary to the 
Goiv^'aqauuli'. 10 jpersuade, or rather compel, the Minister to consent to a new 
settfepiqpt pf the revenue of the whole of tlic Nizam's (ouiilry, even to the extent, 
hypo&^'gfty, of a, settlement in perpetuity by British officers ; while be asks 


nypoiWMiw, of a settlement m perpeiuuy oy wmiMi wnu 

ft wouIq appear, inasmuch as regards the Minister), of tlie Ben- 
gal Movma'mcnt, what course he Is to pursue, in the event of the Nizam s wishing 


vated ,by the iudocent conduct of Lieutenant Hislop, a suhalterii in the^ King s 

Co Ti,. 1' 1.., »lka M’lnlatoi* SIltmtltUlinST OllC 


tVir <h4,So(tarf, to fonwM a Ictier of complaint to the Governor- 

tlie medium William Palmer auti Co., ami Mr. 


meat, a«a i. aablptea St a plevons offence, m tiissem .rum ...» op.-;--- - — 
Matquta of Hastings, by the ffbole CouncUj and the conduct of bir Charles Meu 
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iji<>tt‘Uy eulo^s€(l, i^hile, wiih.;]pi«pife»t,iacott6tsteDe)4jbt it4ti]| directed to 
ma^e the ii)8truciio»j$ to his prciwesaor the rvlegf hi&lutui^ conductif ■. . 

^ I he Cpurt, by its Jiwiy adoption of *hw %d§rAbad*Jbt!iteiv*«dfe4A 4«<mid;^ 

(ifth a^vd sixth Uivis^fpis pf the <i4)jei% e»prQS96d.ito.rd)8aptjrobattoD^,.«btt ox. 
mpnf Charts ^|«t<;alf^ 114 «f(thIij^iwirt';B^Goverh- 

n 4 Uif,>tjnd ha^ recomrae^e^ a j/etujr^.tq wjs^r ^qui^eR, A-AllhlMi^ iidta word is 

hU vnnff.Vni o f r J s stUi ipp^e improper, praise of tbfc.zett of 

h s y^thful coadjutor, there are pages of reference to evils which grew Out of 
the ofTicenug trqgps of the Nabob Vmer with jiHritish officemiMaacIrto-' the 
fbSl'^^ThU abolition ,.in due time and season, of .thatavsteiti at Hyder- 

would app^r to be somewhat irrelevant to, the subjbctfunder 
thrTi^mnir'f ‘ introduced in the draft, in order to datratst from 

wic Marquis of llastipgs just view of the, proper course to be pursued !bv' our 
Resident jit Hyderabad, which acknowledged by the Court to cbrrefcvbut 
winch should have been appHed equally, it is said, to this point also of officering 
the t loops of the Nizaui. fhe candour of this reasoning may be ovineed, by 
reference to the closiug sentence of the 43d paragrapli, where the Court, while 

fiubiect of fi'itfrf Ilastiugs' political reasonings on the 

^bjLct of interfercuj e in the affairs of native Princes, as opposed to Sir Charles 
Metoalfe szcal, winch. It is owned, had gone beyond the markyclose, wltb.admi- 
rable uiconsistency^ by echoing the opinion of the Members of. <£omtoiI, that 
Lord Hastings s letter to Sir Charles Metcalfe, of the 2&th Oetobep 1822, on 
S unjust. Now I must presume, that every. Member 

of T r?r.t H paragraphs had previously peiuseiC this letter 

fLord Hastings with attention; and so presuming, 1 cannot but wonder at 

fnlM Metcalfe s excessive interference, and attributes some of .bis, feel- 

“■ wi«». or 

jn allowed for recording aiiisscnt will not admit of my analys- 

15 f I ^ opinion) ill-judged ami ill-judging Hyderba/ letter as 

its merlts^'naratrft ^ 1 * ad prepared myself for a nii'a t{ 9 cr discussion of 

IhVfVa paragraph, .such having been the declared intention of 

rent miLdV »‘tV serve for a record, and I mustcon- 

fupution of a few objections which present themselves 
mofSt? " oumtiug many others equally obvipius, hut, of inferior 

paragraph, the whole questloil, inas- 
much a.s regards the character of the house of William Palmer ami Co., is sum- 

iloak of commereial transactions ; and in the ninth paragraph, by pa^entbesis, 

. declared no longer worthy, of tlie cQuntenance they bad enJoyedM '•Now 

It appars b me, that it would have beei^ somewhat piure deqorQUSiSILdiConfor- 
a deKlW?? 55 ia^ <leferred this ,sWe^pin|^ ^ptence, pyen .hy.inueado, until 

a deliberate, examination of the charges apd fHffence bad jtieeo, gone into. If, 
illln decision were, judgpd. proper, it wbufd: rudely have 

een well to.trapsposp.the seutenpe of the (^,urt 'from the opening , of .ihemlead- 
in^s.jvhere it now stop^ds, to the ctose or summing up, where it should stand. 

rhe term usurious is very freefy adopted in the .Draft : but it” .adoption 
betrayynuph igpprance.pf the ^ate pt which, money has been aveebbtatnahSo by 

rates rarely to have fqUen s}^qrt qfitwepty-fouriper cent. : . and. as tbd sncnritles 

=s>lg»g^«aa,'ssia 

wfMww.Jit.,thB.pJeiwi*rf j*. 
W/lw^4Uu»ed„for.npi^<at 

wn at tlie »ametllllAtr(im. tKn k/\«iaA. ameA 


idvaTceVSlS’fiiSfS 

paying Jl.e,:tr,»p. 
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iwag«|4i», la whiyh (vide tenth paragraph) they admit that « the repaymeuts 

“P"'' <«*P«««s»rethit&X1 
of May* >1820 dftd not compete efrecta” fvhfn in fart th^v 

effert.'to^ ^tii^e (point -of flb^ the advances, and at the same time 

u£ eatid^sM^ the atipuiated means of reinbutioii. Can it be wondered at 
»*SL3nfl!huAA*^^^^ exacted under such circumstances ? and 

*!***, reason, he matter hf surprise, as it is to Sir Charles 
Metciatfc,:«y>by adoption ^to the Court, thatthe debt of the Nizam beariS a 
high.rale of interest, and tiiat interest not paid, should increase at an alarming 

(^n^sul^cctnf the Anrangabad arrangement no more need be said, than 
that|»byiihe confession of all parties (vide Sir Charles Metcalfe’s letter of 
Alvctr loBSji' the troops were better paid during its cdntinuance than they 
werd previottsly to its adoption, or have been since its abrogation. 

In tbelettth;piiragraph, the reluctance of the house to produce its accounts 
isdeelar^ tu be ** ground of suspicion of illicit transactions." I grieve to 
seethe adoptioii of such reasoning, and cannot but ask also, how the argument 
(unsound as it is) applies to the present case ? In 1819, when the Aningabad 
acoouuta were dsked tor, they were despatched instantn by Mr. William Palmer. 
Ihc ^counts of a house of such general business cannot be produced without 
sensible and great inconvenience ; and their production must be allowed to be 
uttc^ided, to a certain extent, with a breach of private confidence. Vet has not 
Sir Chaiiea Metcalfe bad accounts furnished him respecting the whole of the 
tranSArtlous of the house with the Nizam's Government? Has he not busied 
liiinBelf .in analysing them, and extracting therefrom, and from the Minister's 
accoUntg, the history of the objectionable bonus, and the equally objectionable 
allowances to some of the members of the house, charged with heavy interest? 
Where has thtre been any of this concealment ? and wlience has the Court 
drawn the epithet of illicit, as attached to the transactions suspected to exist ? It 
IS now well known, from recent legal opinions obtained, that twelve per cent, is 
the maximum of interest receivable under any of the circumstances at Issue. 
Hut was that known when tlie bargains were made ? Was not the contrary opi- 
nion the prevalent one, as to dealings of natives at least, though British sub- 
jects, if b^ond the pale of our dominion ? Can it now be said, justly or rea- 
sonablyi that the reluctant production of the accounts justifies a suspicion of 
tins nature, when, in fact, the actual production of them has taken place, and 
has evinced that no desire of concealment, beyond that felt by all persons en- 
gaged in banking transactions, actuated the conduct of the house in this respect. 

'J'he grant of a bonus cannot be deemed illicit, or our own loan-cuotractors 
would have long since been involved In a praemunire. Viewed as an addition 
to interest distHWered to be illegal, a bonus adds to the amount of the illegal 
earning, but not to the illegality, which an excess of Interest beyond twelve 
iwr cent, had already established. 

The acceptance of pensions or donations from the Nizam's Government by 
natives and their children, is, 1 presume, in no degree illegal, and a charge of 
niterest for retarded payments of such allowances, pitiful as it is, is only illegal, 
from its exceeding the bounds of twelve per cent. The allowance to the deceased 
Mr. Rumbold, an European British subject, received by him without sanction, 
in by have been an illegal act on his part; but I presume the Court's sweeping 
sentdnoe' intends to go far beyond that insulated case, and is therefore, in my 
ophiiqn^ aah generaf positioD, wliolly untenable. 

Ih tha thirteenth paragraph, the Government is charged with concealment. 
|ai», l^aupponev haa rnferenre to the exaniination of Sir William Rumbold in 
*^^**'WhicB/wat not recorded. There was, therefore, nothing to conceal, and 
ihe’eharge is : both ‘unfounded and nn worthy of the Conrt, whether the infer- 
ence^diiwn tberefrbm' be Inleuded to apply to the Govermiieiit or to Sir William 
Rumbold^ whkh> the happy* obscurity of the passage leaves in great doubt. 

. I^'paniinwpli li]ihV|0eo^' an ’affidavit, sworn tb by two gentlemen of some rank 
n» dbela^eNi bV- t^e Conrt to' bd deceptive, and of no value whatsoever. 

1 ma ii«tiiMi)p^robi' aw not •tdrt guarded language. It would tppwr that the 
porii|^inpk9*eMiiitati^^a!ao)ertin oatn, not by the nature of such an t^peal to the 
Almighty^' ibnt thb lability lOk ot setnrity from, a verdict for perjury. That 
aiMraativ«s*1st' bn‘tUe beiRrtify^,‘‘ However seHousJn my opinion, a trifle indeed, 
'vhen cdihpdqetl wRh the re^ffibility h«re and hereafter attached to so solemn 

wtscverafiooj'ani'tUc Court, 1 think, should have paused, ere it ventured 
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collectively (and consequently without personal responsibilityv) to speak slight* - 
iogly of>Bo solemn au ac^ aodf in ooucurreiioe with tho easuistnrxof Charles 
Meteai(h> to inflict a perpetual itigttiaof so.disgracefid a nature. On. Ithe.fihai^aoter 
of the individnals in qtieetion. At the leasts it b^oved the Courti in ;UDy Judg- 
ment, pveviotiely to becoming the echo to the eentimenti of Sir Chutriles Mj^'alfe 
and of the flew l^n^l duverntneat, to weigh well every word.or.tl}aja3davit),.to 
trace its Origin, and develop its declared object. If so examined^ f qannut.but 
think that the Court would have been satisiied, that the design (^tthn a£^vit, 
made at the request of the noble Marquis himself, was to retoove from jiis mind 
the suspicions excited iiy the doubts of Mr. Stuart, which had been communi- 
cated to his Lordship by Mr. John Palmer, of the partnership in dm house of 
Mr. Rttssqilf the late agent. This suspicion is distinctly repelled byt tbC: afll- 
davit. In the denial of participation of profits, it is expressly limited b) func- 
tionaries at tlm head of any public ofliceor department, possessing hifluencu fruin 
such station f and the denial involves the whole period since the formation of 
the firm. The affidavit, moreover, names the actual partners' at the period of 
contracting the sixty- lac loan. Why are these liiuitatioiis found in the affidavit ? 
Why is a chief of office possessing influence specially designated, hut because 
such a nelson was the declared object of suspicion ? Why were not subordinate 
officers included in the derlaration? For the best of all possible reasons: 
because sUch persons wore not the objects of suspicion : and moreover, because 
they etluld not, with truth, have been so included. And why was the paitucrship 
at pcrioil of the sixty-lac loan only sworn to, but because tliat vvas the trans- 
action under discussion, and to which the charges of illegal earnings attached; 
and beeau'sh it was notorious, that at an earlier period other persona had been 
partners, such as Dr. Currie, whose connexion was so far from being a secret, 
that its dissdlutiou was made matter of public advertisement ; and Mr. Runihold, 
whohaddied j and, lastly, Mr. Hans Sotheby, who was' a cynber at the lleMdency, 
and had had, as an act of friendship, large interest allowed liiin for bis money, 
but who never had taken an active part in the buaiuess, and. who muf^nver .had 
been paid off? The affidavit, I must confess, appears to limits,, fapw^* 
perfectly eorreet throughout, k aims at esiablishiug certain fwts, ..whether 
they be true or not may bo proved | but 1 see no evasiou aimodut v 
UmitafiOn to heads of offi'eei and to defined periods shows, as plainly, ^Qr 4 f.,cau 
show, thai it meant no more than it says. - , . 

It is w curious circumstance to be found in these multifarious 
Sir Chorktt^ Metcalfe acknowledges to have bad this, or some affW#yit^,l»il 
befoih him by fiir Wdliam Rumbold. He says he scareely gUnoed hm 
it, but shortly After states his conviction (a favourite mode qf acgiiment^U^- 
Resident's,) that the aflldavift sworn to differs from that which hfi ^V(* .Wbo 
can fail tfl admire this as the perfection of dipiumacy, thus to be able.^,glW 5 e 
with apparent heedlessness, but with such intuitive faculty,. 119 , to .arcivfi.ifrkj*^" 
niedhiVe cMvictiofl of the' identity or nonidentity of a paper of some kflglh I,} I 
I must be permitted a further observation respecting Sir Charles 
the alfildatit He gives in detail. In one of his almost lunuiperable 
tions, yrhatthe af^laVit should have been to meet his viewa,..,He,giyea;ht 
full lengtbi thowgh' kwatoi from the information be had derived from theqcqpqp^s, 
that it Could wet have been sworn to by the pai ties, bad he attemfit44 Wj to 
entrap them, witboqtthe commission of perjury ! aud bad fluy .SU^jh fiwfiiVyR 
really been tendered to them, I am persuaded it would have beflq 
scormandindifflation^ <i< 

in paragraph IS, sir Charles Meteidfe’s ftdse delicacy is piMptrly 
indeeil, nothing can be more Jesuitical than statements that the 
known to him^ while he appears t ) deprecate the disclosure of them usjlU^j, a 
proeefldlng which wai certain to produce an order to divulge thefli.'x 
thing can be more disgUiting than this farce,' it is Wi attempt,. 
dlsolestifes; to patch up the characters by fulsome p,aaegyrie«'Wld/^hqhpd'i^^ 
anxiously endeavoured , with or without pi’ooli,< to rlf siroyi . • h ; * j ; v. i ;mi i j 
In pamgrapht Rtand 19 it is argued asift^ facts of?ihe bonfin 
ol)jec 6 ioBftue matters' were known to the Gmernatctttfrnhilejio.trntly, 
wbdly unknowt) tik Sei»tember 19fi3 ; and, on tlin.<]^ff»fhaod» WJs mmIs 
the existence bf Samet peeuntmy dealiuga.n£ the houan.was 
favourite fbrm of a pnreBtIiesie,\he Aurangabad ofiwmffeirieatjafld tbft 
loan are described, as the onfy two transactkms e£ ivldchGhvemBient 
zant. But, on reference to the application of the house to be relieved from w 
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pei|*llieS of the )oirt it wUlbe fduod that doobto of the legality pf some of tbeir 
exilting deslmci ^Ith the Nizam are stated as the cause of thp appli-r 

ca|ioi;i \ hud' in thoplanof the sixty 4ao loan, the paymeut of debts to the bouse ii 
sp^oi^ci^tlir mentioned by the Minister as one of the obieefcs to be attained by such 
These thro tranaactieaB cannot^ therefore, fairly be said to be the >rbole 
that hrMO'Within the coffalMoce of Governmeut. Of the boousi and of the silow* 
anceS to the ^ar^rf« the Gdrernment were altueether i(;uoraiiit, and the implt* 
patSob'^lheOevemment hi the blame (which, if there be any,> can only attach 
to the Rosidept}- eitbough modified by the words, in bo far as they have been 
coUntManced and not ** controlled our Government, ” is palpably unjust. 
The biainc:B absedute, and the words, ** in so far,’* dc., are designed to impli- 
cate the' Govenitnent therein, though wholly ignorant of these ti*ansactious till 
SeptembcF 1^29} when, under date of the 13th oftliat month, the displeasure of 
Govepnnneftl was strongly manifested thereat, and iustruciious were issued to ex- 
amine Into and report upon them : the result of which, in detail, bad not, 1 
believe, reached Calcutta till just before the Marquis of Hastings’ departure for 
Europe. 

In paragraph 20, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s various testimonies are brought to 
notieei lu one place it is, ** according to report,” ** a person,” &e. In another, 
from the seventy-fourth paragraph of bis letter, it is, as Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had beard/'' In paragraph^; it is, “ a prevalent belief and further, ** the 
house il identified with the Minister by the common people.” lu this 
paragrab, Chundoo Loll’s testimony is of great avail, though in Sir Charles 
Metcalfe's letter, paragraph 71, he declares it is not to be relied on. Chundoo 
Coll is said by Sir Charles Metcalfe to declare himself, ” if he is to be 
believed, ’'-^to have been averse both to the Aurungabad arrangement and to the 
sixty- tac loan, which were forced upon him by the house. Which is to be 
believed, Sir Charles Metcalfe’s agserthn of Chundoo Lull’s wisertm, or 
the Minister's own urgent application on record, fqr such relief to the finances 
of the Nlsanl f It is said in this paragraph, Hint Chundoo Ldl, whether truly 
or otherwise,” was firmly persuaded that the house of William P^ipcr and 
Co. were enabled, by means of their influence at Calcutta, (n induce the 
Supreme Government not to insist ou the execution of our iustruclions. It 
would appear, ^om this mass of undigested matter, tliat the credibilify to be 
attached to Chundoo Loll’s assertions, and to every description af rumour, 
ddpeods Wholly on their conformity with Sir Charles Metcalfe’^ views ; and as 
these vfaw» tend on all ocoasiona to disparage, by every possible inuen4n> the 
government of Lord Hastings, the “ firm persuasion of ChinWoo I-oU,” 

whether felt truly or otherwise,” is brought forward to establish tha.existence 
of the mfluevee, at Calcutta, of the house of Palmer and Co. over tbe.^upreme 
Gnvemmeiit. I really blush to think th# Courf can have haea , Mussed to, 
sanction such sophistical inconsistencies. 

In Ipbragtragb 21, the Guvemment is blamed for its answer to ^ir ChprlaaMet* 
caifeV beciQse It d^s not accord in the adoption of the whole of bis rumours, 
ewivietSoiss, and datraclions j and the Court steps out of its way to introduce 
a ^paskkM between this answer to a former letter, quite irrelevant theretq, in 
whkfar'protaetkm is pvmnised to the bouse of Wiljiam Palmer and Cp., so 
km' as H« eendnet shall deserve it. The motive of the comparison it too 
evlddhl t6 need further mention. 

Id oiin^aplie22 to 08, in which the subject of Chundoo Ull's direct appeal to 
the Governor-General is treated of, the alleged conspiracy of Um house of 
William Pnlnier and Co. with the minister to undermine the Resident is the 
biain fmrture. The substance of the chaige brought forward by the Ministfr, 
namely, the excessive inteiferencf of Sir Charles. Metcalfe, pod the degra* 
dation ik Minister below a stripling subaltern oflVeer, arq not even potic^* 

Th^ digniM asiertion of the Goreiiior-General^ that be would npt .shut the 
dooV' to' jnet complainti, ia,also unnoticed $ and the wlmle of these paragraphs 
is little better than rhapsodical echo and outcry against this supposed 
c^asjiflrdeef Why* i» thn provocation retceived by the Minister wj>Qlh( nver- 
)(kflced^ iWhy in it notdistifiie^ laid down how complaints of a Resident a ims- 
«»ndtie*,.on oeerwhclroing assumptiou of authority, are to ew»ve at tfle 
coplizaaee of Geverument? Ufa Resident at a foreign durbar to be .eonsidoped 
kaybisfl tlib vaiieh of< all vepeeseBUUoni but thbse which bf may bimsidf furnjKn 
w transmit, evaa though the fact of the non-transaussion of Chundoo Ulls 
letter to Lioute&aut Baraett, which it was desired might be forwarded to the 
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suddcry stares us in the face ? Can the Court shut its eyes to the danger of such 
unbounded authority, vested even in persons of acknowledged judgment and 
discretion ? And has Sir Charles Metcalfe evinced those qualitiesMn so eminent 
a degree as to render it safe to hold iiim up as fit to be placed beyond 
such appeals; as the object of si rained eulogium, arid as the prototype or 
model for his successors, or for Residents at other Courts? Surely the Court has 
overlooked the consequences of this extraordinary exaltation of Sir Charies 
Metcalfe, who, in his letter of the 31st August 1822, seems already well 
enough disposed himself to instruct his Governmeut as to the nature of bis duties, 
instead of receiving instructions from them. I need not add, that the views 
of the Court, adopted in consonance with Mr. Adam’s government, on this 

J >art of the subject, appear to me highly injudicious, and fraught ^ith muck 
iiture mischief. 

The fourtli division of the question, respecting the state of the Nizam’s 
finances, and how they have been affected by the pecuniary transactions of the 
house, begins, as in the first division, by prejudging the question; and the 
mild terms of profligacy, blind improvidence, and scandalous prodigality, are 
showered do^vn by the Court most pitilessly, but without any proof of the 
justness of their application. The term profligacy, I am at a loss to understand 
as amil^ing to the question. Its reference should, at least, have been defined. 
Bliua improvidence, must have reference to the neglect of better means than 
(hose adopted at a moment of exigency. But as it has never yet been shown, 
that better terms could have been obtained without our guarantee from the 
Shroffs or elsewhere, the problem of blind improvidence appears far from ap- 
proaching to demonstration. Scandalous prodigality on the part of the Miniktcr, 
must have reference to the pensions and atlowaiices granted, and must, 1 
think, be acknowledged to be a somewhat outrageous expression, when applied 
to the acts of the Minister of a state independent of us by treaty, though 
under the influence which ]K)Ucy and the imbecility of its sovereign have 
rendered imperiously necessary. 

Strange puci ilities are to be found in paragraphs 33 and 35 ; and in paragraph 
3fi it is said that “ the lllo^t incredulous would be satisfied,” &c. 

The incredulous have certainly not l>ceu found in the Council, nor, |as 
appears by the adofitioii of the paragraphs, in the majority of th6 Court. 
But there may still be some sceptics, who require something more than assertion 
or declarations of solemn conviction to influence their belief, and 1 declare 
myself one of them. 'Hie incredulous are, forsooth, to lie satisfied, that the 
emliarrassinents of the state of the Nizam are principally to be imputed to the 
house of William Palmer and Co., and how ? By the fact, that large sums 
were constantly passin? into the confers of the house, and yet that the debt pro- 
gressively increased. /Wonderful I^gic this ! But 1 would ask, does such large- 
ness imply adequacy also ? If not, and 1 cannot discover them to be synony- 
iiioiis, the reason iug is nought. 

I hope I niay be allowed, without a heavy charge of scepticism, to withhold 
my belief, also, from the assertion of the Resident, in his report of the 14th June, 
that the sixty 'lac loan was a fictitious transaction. The Bengal goverament, 
indeed, in their letter of 18th July last, received 21st tlecemberj acknowledge 
that no proof of the truth of this assertion has yet keen afforded by ocplar inspec- 
tion of the accounts ; and the extreme improbability of such a statement, as 
the creation of a debt equal in amount to above half a million sterling; without 
the actual disbursement of a tupee, justify me in the. belief, that 3ir Charles 
Metcalfe’s knowUdge of accounts is extremely limited, and that the faefts he 
adduces, by giving to airy nothings , a local habitation and a name,” are 
wholly apocryphal. He brings in the Minister’s testimony again, however, on 
this occasion ; and he is made to declare, that a real advance of eleven lacs 
would have hern of equal value to him as this nominal a<lvance of .sixty lacs. 
How can fhls asset tiou of the MiiUiter be reconciled with bis requi'silidn, of sixty 
Incs, — ^with his declared appropriation of twenty-five lacs to’ pilrjMses of re* 
form,— or with his acquiescence in a bonus .of eight lacs, whiira <tiitual 
and immediate advance of .a very large sum could. Mona in ai^ dagf^^ 
justify ? These inconsistencies are tod gUriug to be adns^tati; and .it have con- 
solation in finding that the Court, in its flespatcb, does not lay very stress 
on such manifest absurdities. The 'paragraph proceeds Uf it is, matter of 
wonder that the Nizam’s .Govern iiient is iu)i ruIttM ^is baBaful cpn- 
nexkm, and that it should not have perished by exhaustion. Hera afaln is a. 
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problem to, be solved* How a Iwrrower, who docs not pay, is to perish 
from e^bausUon. The exhaustion seems to be more likely to attend the lender. 

It is 6asy to maK)S these round assertions. But arc they t^ue, in fact or in 
reasonipif ? .Certainly not. The state of the Nixam is neither near to ruin nor to. 
exhatisMon, /A debt*, of a crore of rupees may easily be discharged from the re- 
source^, of state epioying, a revenue of two croresj and the intended or 
actual extinction of the dwts of die stale by means of the pesheusb,' under 
Mr/Fehd'alVy TcpptntneUdatioii, has clearly shown the fallacy of these over- 
strained i|ineotalidns., ' ^ ^ . . , . . f.i 

So much. for the predicted ruin and exhaustion ! and as for the causes of these 
imagiharr cvJJs, ^hey are, in truth, equally suppositious. It Is beyond a dispute 
that the’ embarrassments of the Nizam’s Government are of much more aucient 
date, the debj being fifty lacs in 1814 (vide paragraph 32 ;) and until it shall be 
proved that money could have been raised in that country at an easier rate with-, 
oiit 6nr guarantee, the house must stand acquitted of havinpccasioned any ag- 
gravatidh pf the indigenous evils of the State, beyond what those evils themselves 
un&voi^si&ly occtision?d« . 

As the Court haye deteruiined to go so much luto these miserable raattersi it 
appear^ to me it would have been consistent, as well us prudent, previously to* 
decision, tp refer the books of William Palmer and Co., which are come home„ 
to the Auditor of Indian Accounts or the Accountant-General, for a report thereon „ 
exhibiting the orlgfn, progress, and actual state of the Nizam’s debt to the house,, 
from its commencelneiit to the latest date. But 1 am far from recommending, 
such a ^asure now, after the Court's summary decision on less practical uilor- 
mation : and as, by the latest despatches, it appears that the Aiirungabad account 
has beek adjusted, and the other accounts are in train to be speedily wh^sted,.. 
I can my regrt!t that this Hyderabad letter was not laid aside, and another sub- 
stituted. expressing satisfaction at the final eiosc of these 
doWn itiiicfi more definitively than the approvedDraft has done, 
strictly pbseryed by Sir .Charles Metcalfe, and all other Residents at the durbara 

sixth divisions of the Utter, the propriety .of Sir CMe* 
calfe’a measures is arraigned, and Lord Hastings views, recommending ^ - 

bitrary interference, are approved, though detracted from, as I have fo - 
served, in rerereDce tp matters quite of adilferent nature, t 
Hastfiigs'took alarm qt the excessive interference of Sir Cbailes Mettalfe m 
and laid a Minuti to that effect before the Council : it is to be regretted^ 

his LordshipV udwjllingness to impede the prqpcss of ^UV Charles^^etctffc » 
m'isasu^sy wir j:he statesirian-Tikc reason, that though going far ey 

In npffect Uccurdancc with the Minister,, 
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degpree, must be the answer of all unprejudiced persops. I shall not weary the 
Court’s patience by entering into much further detail in this dissent, ^ete is 
scarcely a paragraph in the Draft in which the jaundiced rietii of the nudstion is not 
discernible ; but 1 shall forbear to notice many mure of them, and shftll Content iriy- 
self with touching one or two only of the highly discoloured objects under review, 
and then close these remarks, which the deeply*rooted prejudiced I have had to eom- 
rtient upon have drawn out far beyond their designed length. A trait particularly 
deserving notice is, the mode in whicli the Court have treated|the subject of the 
plans proposed for paying off William Palmer and Co. by means of the guarantee 
of the British Government. On this point of fiscal arrangement, the endearouts 
to throw blame on Lord Hastings abound even to excess. It is asked, in para* 
graphs fiO and 62, why what was negatived in 1820 was sanctioned in 1829 ? The 
reasons have been given by his Lordship distinctly : such a measure was believed 
by the Governor- General to be illegal, and such was the Advocate-GeWeral’s opi- 
nion. The noble Mar(|uis had, moreover, doubts as to the ellect of such a J)to- 
ceeding on the Company's pecuniary interests at the conclusion Inf the charter. 
This difficulty, sound or unsound, iiianifestly sprung from becoming zeal in the 
Governor-General to protect the interests of his employers. But how is this feeling 
met jn the paragraphs? l^ot by due acknowledgment of such zeal, but by im- 
peachment of his reasonings, in a tone as if it had been his object to sacrifice, 
instead of pnitectiiig them. When, in 1822, the Governor-General was In posses- 
sion of the Court’s fetter of 1921, and construing it ns all reasonable men would 
construe it, and as Mr. Harrington, in his Minute, has construed it, as an acqui- 
escence ill the principle of affording such relief to an ally {vide paragraphs 
40 and 41 of the Court’s letter), though appearing to deny any such view 
in paragraphs 70 and 71 ; — when the noble Marquis, 1 repeat, so constrn- 
ing it, with the aid of Mr. Fendall’s suggestion respecting the pesheush, which 
appeared to make the illegality of the act somewhat more doubtful, deter- 
mined to accede to the proposition, misconstruction of the Court’s letter is di- 
reetW made a matter of charge : and to close the matter with a ludicrous climax, 
the Court is made to ask, — .\nd why, as you did so construe it, and detleimined 
so to proceed, did you not do it sooner, and tlius increase the saving to accrue 
therefrom to the Nizam's Government ? On this inveterate search after faults 
in tlie noble Marquis’ Conduct, no comment can be necessary. And here I can- 
not but observe, that in my opinion the Court would have done well to quiet its 
perturbed and wrangling spirit, and instead of discussing whether or not the real 
intent and meaning of the incongruous paragraphs on this subject, in the Court’s 
letter of November 1821, had been seized by the Government, it would have shoWn 
somewhat more of practical wisdom, by deciding and giving directions upon the 
]K)sitive fact liefore them,— of the advance of a inillioii from the Company’s treasu- 
ries, ** to ailVance both our interests and reputation, by a generous and successful 
emleavour to serve au ally in time of need.” {f^uU Court’s letter, 28th November 
1821.) Surely it was of more consequence to say to the Government, We approve 
of your act under all circumstances before you,” than thus to pursue, through 
endless maMs, what was altogether passed and gone by r leaving the important 
fact at issue almost without notice, and certainly neither approved nor' dtsap- ^ 
proved. Some querulous sentences might still, for the Court’s gratifieatioO, have 
remained, on the lateness of our knowledge of such a measure being in contem- 
plation, and on the deciskm thereon previous to our sanction. But the aOt befog 
determined upon, and 100,(M)0A already despatched to Hyderabad, 1 certainly 
could have desired to see the Court speak definitively amd positively ott sn’i'b 
appropriation of our resources, which the urgency of the case seeinS to hnvdrfeh*- 
dered imperiously necessary.' 


' N.B» I observe, witli some satisfaction, that the Boaid: haii'e made an addilton to 
fhc sixty-thiid paragraph, giving sanction to the measure, by sayh^;, we wiw^t 
uow dv^rb the arraiigcnieiit.” 1 am still at a loss, however, to’accoiidt iarttllminr 
Gongruity of the last sentence of their addition, wi«, “ That the additibnil^dwW 
inquired fpr a reference to us could not have produced material inconveniene'**- ’ 
tlie text of the sixty-third paragraph, viz. If it was considered open to the C0Ji9tf>'^' 
tion put upon it by the Marquis ot Hastings, we arc surprised t)iat U wps 
dpon sooner.” By this addition, the Court is made to blbw Hot and (fold with we 
same breath ; and it would be desirable fliat the Board 

their addition to the sixty-third paragraph, so as to r^cohc|k'l,t WtthtliJdf Ija^agtupni 
of alter thtparagiaph consistently with their additwn, ' ‘ 
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I observe that the Draft, after reprobating the conduct of the Government of 
Mr* Adai#for acceding to Mr. Fcndall’a plan, without the previous assent of the 
Court, seems to recogtiize that plan as the best, deeming it exempt from legal 
objection* I presume due care has been taken by the Court to ascertain its su- 
perior legality. Doubts are expressed, in paragraph 84, of the liability of British 
ofiicers serving with the Nizam’s troops to our martial law ; and, iu paragraph 
86, Mr. Hastings is quoted os saying, they are in truth estempt therefrom. 
Surely, in a letter from the ruling Power, the expression of doubts on lo vital a 
point is not very enlightening or characteristic of wisdom ; and it were well, in 
my opinion, to remove them from our own minds, rather than thus to communi- 
cate them : especially as their transmission from Calcutta to Hyderabad will 
naturally follow, through sonic public or private channel, and cannot be expected 
to improve the discipline of the Nizam’s military establishment. 

I shall close this dissent with observing, that the strong eulogium pronounced 
by the Court, at the close of this extraordinary letter, on the merits of Sir 
(jharles Metcalfe, appears to me to be wholly undeserved and highly dangerous. 
On arriving at the Residency he found the affairs of the Nizam improved and im- 
proving. With a restless desire to distinguish himself, he has unsparingly as- 
sailed the character of every one who came within his range, including the 
Marquis of Hastings, his own predecessor, and the Minister, Chundoo Loll, 
whom, however, he is constrained to acknowledge to be the only man in the 
country fit fur his station. In neglect of his positive instructions, he instantly 
busied himself in the internal administration, to the extent of making new set- 
tlements of the revenue for various periods, contemplating even perpetual seltle- 
nieuts } and several of these mignty changes were adopted without previous 
sanction from the Bengal Governineut, and have been carried into effect with 
the forced acquiescence of the Minister, under his own instructions, founded on 
the imperfect knowledge gained iu a few months, and under the superintendence 
of European military oflicers of all ranka and ages ; who, it may he presumed, 
without disparagement to their capacities, had but very slight experience in 
such matters. Desirous of unrivalled power, be has evidently contemplated the 
removal of Chundoo Loll, the ablest man in. the country; and his latent endea- 
vours, which 1 grieve to see the (’ourt encourage, by saying, in paragraph 1)2, 
“ this point should be settled,” instead of saying, it should most seriously be 
inquired into previously to a siuglc move, seem to be to endeavour to set up the 
Niyain, whose imbecility is of universal notoriety, as a fit person himself to 
govern his dominions. Can aii^ one be so short-sighted as not to perceive, that 
the drift of all this proceeding is to get rid of the only man fit to govern the 
country, to place an imbecile sovereign in the nominal possession of authority, 
and then to establish himself iu despotic and unrivalled sway Such, at least, 
appears to me to be the hoped-for result of those measures. 1 may be mistaken 
in attributing such designs to Sir Charles Metcalfe ; but that the removal of the 
Minister, and the bringing forward the Nizam himself to be the ruler, must pro- 
duce re.<)ults of tliat nature, either iu the person of Sir Charles Metcalfe or of 
some other European, to the total destruction of even the nominal independence 
of the Nizam’s dominions, appears to me to be no more than the natural com- 
* biuation of cause and effect. 

Of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s indefatigable industry in collecting rumours and 
establishing ** convictmu” upon them, I have said enough* All that is known 
of the real transactions of the house of Palmer and Co. has been drawn from the 
accounts furnished by themselves and by the Minister ; and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe’s merit in these transactions is confined, iu my opinion, to bis exp^tness 
in feeding the insatiable desire which party-spirit had engendered, of mixing the 
name of Lord Hastings with these miserable dealings. By the latest advices, I 
see all connexion between the house of William Palmer and Co. and the Minister 
Is at an end j which, under the new arrangement for paying off the debts of the 
Nizam, may do good, and can do no harm. I perceive a strong accusatory letter 
has MtlreVsed to the Minister, Chundoo Loll, of the justice and propriety 
of which I permit' myself to entertain the strongest doubts ; and 1 observe a 
repetitionr ohthe ftilsome eulogium on Sir Charles Metcalfe, which the Court’s 


The Board having taken the same view as I have expressed, regarding the necessity 
nf a clear deelslon on this' application of oiir resources, whether surplus or otherwise, 
1 eaiihot but regret that they have so hastily leturued the letter approved, as the 
Krnsal of dilsdisseiit might have suggested some furtJier and more impoitant changes. 
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Letter has deigned to echo. Bat although I mav stand alone in m^pinion, 1 
must re -assert, that I consider Sir Charles Metcalfe wholly undeserving of praise 
in these transactions ; aud I am constrained to express my fears that, at no 
distant period, it will be found that that gentleman’s merits have been greatly 
exaggerated, and that vital changes in our relations with tlie Nizam’s Govern- 
ment may be expected to ensue in prejudice thereto, if the Bengal Government 
be not strictly enjoined to put an cud to Sir Charles Metcalfe’s unwarrantable 
encroachments. 

To conclude, 1 beg it may be understood that, although I may appear, by the 
course of my argument, to have advocated the cause of the house of William 
Palmer and Co. I have been actuated by no such desire ; and 1 beg to add that 
every individual of the house is wholly unknown to me. Were 1 to judge from 
appearances only, or from partial statements, 1 should he inclined to think very 
unfavourably of the bonus, and of the allowances to the partners of the house, 
bearing interest. Indeed, it appears difficult to reconcile these transactions, 
under aiiy explanation, with our Euru)>eau notions : yet am 1 disposed to concur 
with Mr. Haringtoii, as stated in his Minute, that as the sentiments of Govern- 
ment on this subject, as communicaled to the Resident, are chiefly founded on 
presumption and inference (however stroiigsuch grounds of imputation may be), 
It is possible that Messrs. William Palmer and Co. may be less culpable than, 
from (he evidence before us, we conclude them to have been.” — I have, &c. 

London, 19th January 1824. (Signed) J. PArnsoN. 

Dissent of the Hon. W. F. Elphinstone, Mr. Daniell, and Mr. Milils. 

Concurring entirely in the opinions so forcibly expressed in the foregoing 
paper, (with the exception of the solemnity and importance attached to an extra- 
judicial affidavit), we beg to record our Dissent from the Hyderabad dispatch ; 
and more particularly from those paragraphs, where the most erroneous in- 
ferences are drawn from unauthenticated statements, and opprobrious terms 
applied to transactions not as yet investigated. 

^t-India House, 21st Jan. 1824. (Signed) Wm. F. Elphinstonb. 

J. Daniell. 

Charles Mills, Jun. 

Letter from Sir William Rumbold, Bart, to the Chairman, Deputy Chair- 
man, and Directors, of the East-India Company. 

Honourable Sira ; I n laying the accompanying documents before your ho- 
nourable Court, in conformity with the consent you were pleased to give to my 
application, begging permission to do so, 1 trust 1 shall be pardoned if 1 take the 
liberty of offering a few observations relating to those documents j and, in so 
doing, i am compelled to advert to the political state and public credit of the 
Nizam’s country, for many years before the establishment of the house of 
William Palmer aud Co. 

The house of William Palmer and Co. acted under the impressi<^n, that the 
decided and public support given by the British Government to Chunduo Loll, 
had arisen out of the knowledge which the British Government possessed, that 
a very powerful party, to which the Nizam himself was supposed to lean, 
existed in bis Highness's Court opposed to the British interests, aud hence the 
Arm concluded that any assistance rendered to Chundoo Loll for the support 
of his Government, would be looked upon favourably by the British Govern- 
ment. 

At the period when the house became involved in pecuniary transactions with 
the Minister, the credit of the Nizam’s Government was very low, and the Minis- 
ter’s assignments upon his collectors were discounted in the bazars at a dis- 
count of.three aud four per cent, per month. The house, in lending him money 
upon mich more favourable terms, supposed that its trausactions^ere benefi- 
cial to his Government. At this time It never entered into the contemplation 
of the firm, that their accounts with the Minister would be^ subjected to an 
audit by the British Government. It was supposed that the Minister's satisfac- 
tion with the terms of their eugagemeuts was sufficient, and.tberefore all charges 
to him were consolidated under the bead of interest, by which the adjustment 
of accounts with him was much simplified. Had the bouse anticipated ^e- 
audit of iis accounts, the charges for expenses aud commission would have been 
made separately, and the interest would not have then appeared.to high* 

In support of this, 1 beg to submit that the usual charge, of British houses oj 
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agency at llie Presidency, of one per cent, coinmiasiou upon one side of an ac- 
Miunt current, amounts frequently to thi-je or four per cent, upon the amount 
of the balance. 

Hulrtbe accounts were kept only for the iiiforniatioa of Rajah (Ihundoo Loll ; 
and the firm haririjj rereivc<l the sanction of the British (iovernment to their 
ik'idinffS with the Minister, supix)sed that he was equally competent to tuaUe his 
hari^aihs with them and with the native hankers ; and they always helieved that 
ulit'ti he resorted to the house in preferciiee toiiiiive-. for accommodation, he did 
so hecause he found the terms of such accomniodalionsfjom it more advanta- 
i;iou3 to '' him thaii those he could make elsewhere. 1 hee; to submit to your 
consideration, that dtirinjf the Residency of Mr. Russell, all the transactions of 
the Minister with the house were upon the security of the Minister only, and 
that the Resident had required from the firm an aclviiowledjjlinent in writing, 
that they understood the mselves to have no other secuiitv than that of the Ni- 
zam’s (loverameut, and no ri^ht to ctpeet from the Resident any further assist- 
ance fin’ the recovery of their debts, than such as he could p^'ive them by liis 
lulluencc over the Minister, without involving the British (iovernment in any 
liisciissions with the Nkam’s (Tovenimeut on the subject. 

In estimatin'^ tlie terms of tlic adsanccs made by the hon«c, it is hoped that 
tlieimtuCc of the security will he taken into consideration ; and 1 am sum 1 am 
justified in that no natives would have lent money so cheap upon such 

security ns the house lield. 

In coufiruialiou of this, I he;;' to state that the native bankers at Ilyderahad 
refused to take half the amount of the loan u|»ou the terms of the a';reeinent with 
the Minister, and only agreed to lend money for the purpo->e ot the loan to the 
li.msc upon its security, takin;^ from it, at first sixteen, and afterwards eigdiUeu 
and twenty-four per cent, for these advances, and compejliiif^ the house to pay 
tliein the same rates for all their pre\ioufi advances. These facts are so noto- 
rious at Hyiksrabad, that 1 am convinced their accuracy will not bo disputed. 

1 further submit for your consideration, that at the period of the great advances 
lu'ide by the hirtise to the Ni/anTs Government, the interest of money in (Jul- 
rnlta was never less than twelve per cent. : lliai during that time the Company’s 
Government lihd opened a loan, giNingten per cent, interest for a year, and 
that thp rates of cxchaiuic at which money wa^ received for that loan at (lifiereut 
treasuries, and other aiWantages givcu to the lenders, aftorded theni a bonus of 
six or seven per cent, upon the money lent. 

If s'lch was the value of money in those times in Calcutta (and it may he easily 
ascertained by a reference to the houses of agency in Loudon) among merchants 
living utlder the protection of a British court of justice, and when they had ample 
security foi'all money transactions, your honourable Court can thence form a 
jiNt coiiccntion of the rate at which individuals at Hyderabad were likely to 
borrow, wneii the lenders were aware of the hazardous speculation in which the 
horrovvers had embarked. 

I have niiderstoud that the present Resident at Hyderabad, at the commence- 
nieiit of last year, lirgcd thereto by the distresses of the regular and reformed 
troops of hls Highness, was induced to borrow money at Hyderabad through tlie. 
first Assistant at the Residency; and that, upon the ample security of the 
Brilsli Resiliency, he could only obtain two lacs of rupees at twelve per cent. 
This fact I have 6nly learnt from private letters to me : your honourable Court 
may havt* information oti the subject. If the fact be correctly stated, 1 venture to 
hope that it may be considered as highly in favour of the transactions ol the 
house j fhb’ period above alluded to, the houses of agency in Calcutta 

would ifot receive 'ttioriey at a higher rate of interest than five per cent., and re- 
fused to receive large sums even npmi those terms. 

I beg tb Submit to your honourable Court, that the large debt to th€ house 
originated in We advances made to the Minister for the maintenance and equip- 
ment oP frobba' ddfing Lord Hastings’ campaigns. That in making those ad- 
'ances, this fVrmSva^ fully aware of the depth of the- speculation into which they 
catered. oft oiiw hand, the imrtilnciil Hsfc to which they were ex- 

I’osed bflositigHflh 'whole,- fbr they were aware'’'that the spirit of resistance to the 
British'GtiV^irhrenL'Whidh mttdifested itself in all Central India, was ful y as 
strong fiit'HVdirftbad h*’*itf '^he other* native Courts. Had ChundooLoll bec*u 
mnrddrJd'byth'e AppoWtd party, or had he Ixicn dismissed by their intrigues, or 
kad his pcourthty te'sourtjcs failed, they were convinced that the Nizam s (go- 
vernment Would have joined the confederacy against the British Government. 
Oriental Herald^ Vol, 4. *20 
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On the other hand, they had full confideuce in the firmness of the British Resi. 
dent, and in the zeal and fidelity of Rajah Chimdoo Loll. They were aware of 
the vast importance which must he attached by the Company's Government to 
the active co-operation of the Nizam’s, and of the alarming consequences of his 
defection, and they imagined that, if the capital and credit of the house could 
he made essentially useful to the Nizam, they should render a public service, 
which could not be overlooked by either Government. The firm saw the de- 
fection of other native (Courts in succession with dismay, and could not hut 
dread that the llydeiahad State would be involved in the general wreck; but it 
nevertheless continued its assistance, and the Nizam’s Government stood firm to 
the end. 

I venture to solicit your honourable Court to refer to the despatches of your 
Residents for years previous to these campaigns relative to the state of the 
credit and finances of the Nizam’s Government, and to consider the extent of 
the military aid which he did furnish to the British (iovernment ; and if that 
Hi<l was greater than might have been expected from his resources, I trust it will 
appear that he must have received great and unexpected assistance, and that the 
house of William Palmer and Co. may hope for some consideration for having 
furnished it. 

The Resident and the Minister have, frequently acknowledged the great pub- 
lic services rendered by the house at the above times ; and we always hoped that 
the Governor- General would feel disposed to look favourably upon an estaldish- 
ment which had asserted claims to his protection upon their joint testimony. 

i humbly submit, therefore, that if these high authorities appear to have 
shown peculiar consideratum for the house, the causes of this consiileratioii may 
be readily accounted for, as proceeding from motives creditable to our estahlish- 
inent : and 1 hope and trust, that if it iloes no! seem exjiedient that our house 
should he allowed to continue its transactions with the Nizam’s Government, 
the liberality and justice of your honourable Court will induce it to look favour- 
ably upon the house in the adjustment of its claims, and that it may not lose the 
benefit of the countenance of the British Govennneut, in prosecuting its coin- 
nuTcial and other banking transactions at Hyderabad. I have, &c. 

London, IDth January 1824. (Signed) Wm. Rumbold. 

Statement (10) to which the T)ociiments refer. 

Sir William Rumhold accompanied Lord Hastings to India, and landed in 
Calcutta in October 1813. In the early part of the year 1814 he received, through 
Mr. Palmer of Calcutta, a proposal to become a partner with William Palmer 
and Co. of Hyderabad. Lord llastiugs being at that time in Calcutta, Sir Wil- 
liam Rumhold consulted his Lonlship on the prudence of accepting the oiler, 
but was discouraged by his Lordship from acceding thereto. 

In the month of June, Lord Hastings proceeded up the country, and io ihe 
autumn Sir William Rumhold addressed his Lordship by letter, urging his incli- 
nation to join the house at Hydenahad.* By a reply, dated 4th November 1811 
(No. 1), Lord Hastings again discouraged the project. In order to understand 
the reference to trust-money in this and letter (No. 2), it is requisite to state, 
that Lord Hastings is a trustee to the marriage settlemeut of Sir William Rum- 
bold, and his consent is therefore necessary to the employment of any and every 
])urtioii of the funds in settlement. 

In consequence of further information, Sir William Ruinbold again addressed 
Lord Hastings in a letter (No. 2), in the latter end of 1814, recurring to the 
subject of the Hyderabad house, and enclosing a letter from Mr. De Fries of 
Madras (No. .3). To this Lord llasiiiigs replied by a letter dated 4th January 
1810 (No. 4). 

In the month of April following, Sir William Rumbold proce,^led to Hydera- 
bad and became a partner, and signetl a deed of copartnery with Messrs. WilliuM* 
Palmer, Hastings Palmer, Buuketty Dos, Dr. Currie, aud Han$ Sothehy. 

On reference to Lord Hasiiugs’ leuer of January 1815, it appears that a letter 

from the Governor-General in Council had been previously written to the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, giving the benefit of the British Government’s sanction and 
countenance to the house of William Palmer aud Co., “ in consequeuce of the 
service rendcicd by that house to the Nizam’s Government at the request of the 
Resident.” 


'Hint House was established in February 1814, 
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Th« disfrirbed state of Central India, and the distressed state of the Nizam's 
treasury at this and following periods, rendered it very desirable to the Minister, 
Chiindoo Loll’, to be able to command money for the payment of the troops, at 
times when the resources of the country did not enable him to pro\ide it. 

The house of Palmer and Co., well aware of the pledgetl support atforded to 
the Minister by the British Government and Resident, did from time to time 
meet his wishes, so far as they deemed it consistent with safety and propriety. 
Jt is not to be forgotten, that the Nizam’s country, under the resolute and faith- 
ful conduct of Chundoo Loll, was the only ally in that part of India that re- 
niaiiicd attached to the British Government, and eftieiently suj^ported it in the 
field at a momentous crisis. That it was enabled to aflbrd that assistance, i^iid 
that the Minister was enabled to preserve his .station and power against the in- 
trigues of his rivals and his eiicniies, was owing to the resources he found in 
the confidence and liberality of Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

fn the year ISlfi, the house directed its ulteutiou to the precise terms ami 
import of the letter addressed by the Supreme Government in their favour to the 
Resident; and although he had considered it suHit ient to authorize him in sanc- 
tioning the transactions they had had with the Nizam’s Government, they 
thought if right to address a letter to the Governor-General in Council, dated 
27th June 181(i (No. 5), re(|uesting a specific official protection against the 
penalties of the 37th George 111. according to the terms of the Act. The licence, 
under the hand and seal of the Governor*(feneral in Council (No. (>), was trans- 
mitted in a letter from Mr. Secretary Adam, dated the 23d July 18i(j (No. 7.) 

In 1817 an application was made to William Palmer and f'o., on the represen- 
tation of Captain Sydenham, the Ktitish Political Agent at llcrar, to ej^tahlish a 
branch of the firm at Auruiigabad, for the purpose of paying with regularity the 
regular and reformed troops of His Highness.. 

It is important to observe, that Captain Sydenham was most urgent in desiring 
that the house of Palmer and Co, should consent to undertake this transaction ; 
and yet it has been insinuated, that Mr. Russell was a partner, or otherwise inte- 
rested in the money transactions of the house of Chundoo Loll. Surely Captain 
Sydenham wotild not have .suggested the transaction, had he deemed it one 
merely calculated for the undue advantage of the house, at the expense of the 
Nizam’s Government, which is the iiisinuked ground on which it is pretended 
Mr. Russell’s interested consent to the transaction was alone obtained. 

The extract of a letter from Mr. William Palmer to Mr, John Palmer (No. 18), 
gives the account of the motives which induced the former to assent to the ar- 


r.'ingemciit. , ^ 

This letter was written after Sir William Rumbold had left Hyderabad to go 
round to Calcutta, and in consequence of having heard of certain olijections to 
the Auruiigabad establishment, which led to the call made by the («overiior-(ie- 
neral in council for the accounts of the house in September, IHlif, 

To this proposal the house declined asseuliug, seeing tliatit would he attended 
with considerable difficulties and expense, that the advances they might he call- 
ed oil to furnish would be considerable, and feeling the pressure of those they 
had already made in the late campaign, at the urgent request of the Resident, 
to enalile tlie Nizam's Government to equip and support their troops co-operating 
with the Company’s armies ; to induce the house to make which advances, they 
Mere repeatedly assured they would thereby entitle themselves to the patelul 
considerations of both Governments. Upon a repeated and more urgent cepre- 
hentation A the house by the Resident, at the coininencenient of the year 18 , 
Gaptaiii Sydenham holding out the prospect of an impending revolt ot the troops, 
William Palmer and Co. did consent to the iirojwsed establishment at Auruii- 


gahad. . , 

The house engaged to make monthly payments to the troops, to an aniouiit not 
exceeding t>vro lacs of rupees per month, for which the Munster was * 

ai the comm'encement of each year, assignments uuthe Collectors, to ® . 

thirty lacs «f rupees. An account-current was to he opened with the M n^ , 
who was to be ehnrired elfi^hteeii ner cent, for interest, and six per cen . 


'Ji inirty lacs of rupees. An account-current was lo oe upcuiu , 

'vho was to be charged eighteen per cent, for interest, V" S!*,' 

*»t<,sion, (including all charges for providing specie, &c.) On the f/,P nnv 

against him the house were to debit themselves ivitb 12 
balance of cash in their hands, arising from an excess ol their 
Collectors beyond their payments. It depended on the Nr/am ^ • . * 

by seeing that the Collectors made punctual payment of the tharpC-> u|oii 


2 <) 2 
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them, that Messrs. Palmer and Co. should derive no advantage whatever from the 
contract. 

The Resident was fully acquainted with the contents of the contract. 

On the 4th September, 1819, the Governor-General in council wrote to desire a 
copy of the accounts of Messrs. Palmer and Co. with the Minister Chundoo Loll, 
relating to the Aurungabad contract. Whilst the letter was on the road, Sir 
William Rutnbold was crossing it on his way to Calcutta. 

' On learning, on his arrival there, what had been done, he addressed a letter to 
the Secretary to Government, announcing himself as a pariner in the house of 
William Palmer and Co., and, in the name of himself and partners, declining to 
prQducc the accounts called for Sir William Rumbold was summoned before the 
council, hut for what purpose he was not informed, and he there stated that he 
objected on principle to disclose any account between his house and any consti- 
tuent ; but he stated, that the accounts had been delivered to the Minister, and 
that he was the proper person to'be applied to for them. 

The Council sustained the validity of the grounds of the objection, and Sir 
William Rumbold understood the demand would not be persisted in. 

Sir William Rumbold being before the Council, stated that he had heard that 
an impression existed of Mr. Russell’s being, or having been, a secrefpartner in 
the firm of which he was made member, aud he tendered himself to be examined 
on oath on that subject, but his offer was not accepted. 

After the Council broke up, he received a note (No. 8), dated 9th of October, 
from the Secretary, Mr. Metcalfe, stating that it had been determined .that the 
arrangement between the house aud Chundoo Loll shouhl not be interfered with. 
In the mean time, the requisition of the Governor -General in Council had been 
transmitted to Hyderabad; aud in Sir William RumboM’s absence, Messrs. Pal- 
mer and Co., deeming that erroneous conclusions might be drawn from the with- 
holding the accounts, transmitted them in full detail to the Resident, with a let- 
ter (No. 9), 12th September, 1819. Ou the following day, Mr. Russell acknow- 
ledged the receipt in letter (No. 10.)^ 

Outhe 3d February, 1820, Mr. Metcalfe addressed a letter (No. 11) to Sir Wil- 
liam Rumbold, stating that the accounts had been received, aud that after pass- 
ing in circulation among the Members of Government, they had been returned 
to Hyderabad, there bein|: no plea for scrutinizing or recording them. It should 
he here stated, that the Minister had observed his part of the contract to the letter 
only, but not the spirit ; for the assignments he gave to the house proved to be 
not claimable to a very large ampunt; and thtis was the house left, after acting 
under the contract for a year and a half, under ou advance of cash of iiearlj^ 
fourteen lacs of rupees, ou the Aurungabad contract. 

The house was, at this time, urgent with the Minister to keep his promises 
made to them at the period of their advances during the Piudarry war, and for 
the pay of the Berar Suwars, and to give them good assignments os security 
or a discharge of their claims. 

The Minister urged his inability to keep his word, at a moment too when he 
was pressed by the British Resident to diminish the establishment, and that such 
reductions required the immediate command of a sura of money to discharge 
existing claims ; and that he only saw one way of being enabled to do bis duty to 
all parties, viz,, by raising a loan sufficient to discharge all his debts’ beariug a 
higher rate of interest, and at the same time leave him a sum to discharge the 
claims to be paid on reducing the establishment. 

The proposal of the Minister was replied to by a letter from the house, which 
letter, together with the Minister's proposal delivered to the Resident,, were at a 
later period forwarded by him to Calcutta, and the sanction of the Council was re- 
turned to the loan. 'Fhe terms on which the proposal was submitted to the 
Supreme Government were, that for an advance of sixty lacs, sljf^pnual repay- 
ments, of sixteen lacs each, were to be received in return. , 
were to include interest, commission, and all charges. ‘ 

To raise so large a sum within the limited district to which th^^.consti^ 9 ents.of 
the house were usually confined, did not come within tl^e calcultttjpu.or^ e^jcpecte- 
tiou of Messrs. Palmer and Co. It was their scheme to have Tii^ijr^sbed the 
money by instalments, within a limited period of some n^dui^ in t^'e interyah 


* 'Fhe copies of these letters furni.shed by Sir William Rumbold are datedi No. 9 
the 12tli October, and No. 10 the 30th October, 
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they counted upon receiving monepr on loan from the different Pi'csidencics) at 
a moderate and ordinary rate of interest. The proposals for the loan, on the 
terms above specified, were made in the month of March or April, but not sent 
to Calcutta till some months later, for the formal appi-oval of the Governor- 
General in Council. The terms and object of the loan had been immediately 
communicated to Mr. Russell, and received his sanction. He was of opinion, 
that under the letter of licence, the express sanction of the Government to this 
transaction was not requisite. The measure was one of evident advantage to the 
Minister, as by it alone was he enabled to comply with the Resident’s wishes of 
reduction, and at the same time to meet the call for the fulhlmeut of his engage- 
ments to Palmer and Co. and to other creditors. 

Immediately on the assent of Messrs. Palmer and Co. being signified to the 
Minister, he became urgent with them to let him have advances made to him at 
the moment, those payments to be counted as in part of the loan, when the con- 
tract should be formally drawn up and completed. These previous advances at 
the period between the proposal for and the actual contracting for the loan 
swelled up the amount of Messrs. Palmer and Co’s claims, when the loan came 
to be completed, to an amount so nearly approaching the whole of it, as to make 
it appear merely a transfer of one security to another; but the money was not the 
less actually paid to the Minister. For his accommodation the loan wes antici- 
pated, and he gave the bonus for that service ami risk. 

For ^this accommodation, at the great expense and inconvenience of the house, 
he offered them compensation in the shape of the bonus, out of the loan, of eight 
lacs, Messrs. Palmer and Co. are ready to submit to any mercantile persons the 
(piestion, whether, under their circumstances, they would not have much preferred 
the delayed payment, than to have made the advances at the risk they did for the 
bonus ? In fact, from the representations of the Minister of the urgency of his 
necessities, and tlie peril to their own claims previously existing, they felt them- 
selves compelled to support Chundou Loll at this crisis. Those claims hod arisen 
with the knowledge of the Resident. 

On the 1st January, 1821, Mr. Metcalfe addressed a letter (No. 12) to Messrs. 
Palmer and Co.; intimating the order of the Court of Directors that the licence of 
July, 1816, should be suspended, as to any future transactions between the house 
and the Nizam. Qu the 15th January, Messrs, Palmer and Co. replied by letter 
(No. U), 

Soon after Mr. Russell's retirement, Mr. Metcalfe, his successor, addressed to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. u letter, (No. 14), dated lilth March, 1821, announcing 
his iutention of submitting to the Supreme Government a plan for discharging 
the sixty-lac loan. To this letter Messrs Palmer and Co. replied, on the 24th 
April, by letter (No, 15). 

On the 5(h April, Mr, Metcalfe submitted his proposal to the Governor-General 
in Council, but it does not appear to have been approved. It has been supposed 
that its failure was owing to Sir William Ruinbold's influence with the Governor- 
General, This is, however, a coinplelely erroneous impression, for it so happens 
that Sir William Rumbold, differing iu his view of the eflfect of the proposal from 
his partners, by whom, after rei)eat'ed discussions, he was outvoted and overruled, 
was very anxious that the proposal of the Resident should be complied with. 

On the lOtb of June, 1821, Lord Hastings addressed a private letter (No. 16) 
to Sir William Rumbold, desiring that, with a view to remove any doubt on his 
uwn mind, the firm of Palmer and Co. should define, ujjon oath, whether or not 
any British public (functionary had, at any time, had pecuniary trausactious with 
the house, which could iufluence him in countenancing their dealings with the 
Nizam's Government. In the end of this letter. Lord Hastings expressly states 
the object of his inquiry to relate to Mr. Henry Russell. In this letter Lord 
Ila.stiogs refers to a former communication he had made to Sir Wijliam Iliirahold, 
staling thej^tpe^ncy of Mr. Palmer’s making a similar declaration the preced- 
ing month ®pee(pmber, 1820. Upon that occasion Sir William Rumbold waited 
Mr, Mncaife, the Resident, and communicated to him Lord Hastings 
^«h, and at 'the same time read to him the declaration (No. 17^ to which Mr. 
Palmer was ready to swear. He also stated to Mr. Metcalfe the fact of Mr. 
Sotheby having been at one time a partner in the house, whilst he occupied the 
station of Assistant to the Resident j and he further acquainted Mr. Metcalfe with 
the peculiar circumstances under which Mr. Palmer had been imluccdto give him 
e share in the house, which fully acquitted Messrs, Palmer and Co, of any corrupt 
motive in having so done. 
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Sir WilliftmKumbold considered hia cbinmunicatioii of Mr. Sotheby's connexion 
to Mr. Metcalfe as having been made in the confidence of private and friendly in- 
tercourse, and he felt convinced that the Resident would not make any public use 
of the knowledge so acquired, to the injury of that gentleman. 

Sir William Kumbold would probaby not think bimself authorised to refer to 
it now, if he had nut heard that it had been alluded to In Calcutta. He states 
it now, as proof that the house did nut consider the connexion as objectionable 
in point of fact, and also as explanatory of the puruose of the affidavit after- 
wards made out. Sir William llumbuld’s object in this communication to Mr, 
Metcalfe was simply to obtain h's private opinion, whether the declaration would 
be considered by Lord Hastings as a sufficient answer to the information he had 
required ; and it was necessary to cxnlain to that gentleman the difficulty of 
making it more gcMieral, without involving Mr. Sotneby, Mr. Sotheby, at the 
time he was admitted a partner, was scarcely on speaking terms with the Resi ■ 
dent, and never set his foot witliin the Residency, except on public or formal 
occasions. The terms he was on at the Residency did not vary during the whole 
time that he continued a partner. The declaration of Mr. Palmer (No. 17) 
was read over to Mr. Metcalfe, and not objected to by him, and was transmitted 
to Lord Hastings by Sir William Rumbold in a letter, dated the 22d December 
1820 (No. 19). On the receipt of Lonl Hastings* letter of June 10th, 1821, 
above referred to, (No. Ui) , which could not have reached Hyderabad earlier than 
on the 25th June,* Sir VVilliam Rumbold and Mr. Palmer drew up an affidavit, 
(No. 20), and attested the same before Mr. Sotheby, the first Assistant, (in Mr. 
Metcalfe’s absence.) 

On the 26th of June it was transmitted to Lord Hastings, in a letter fi*om Sir 
William Rumbold (No. 21). This affidavit has been the subject of unmerited 
and unfounded remarks. 

It is submitted that a fairer or more conscientious, honest, and open declara- 
tion was never made; one which it was utterly impossible to misconstrue or 
misapprehend. 

In reference to this affidavit, Mr. Metcalfe wrote to Sir William Rumbold on 
the 8th May 1823 (No. 22), and enclosed a letter from the Supreme Government 
(No. 23), to which Sir William Rumlmld replied by letter (No. 24). 

Letters (No. 25 and 26) are here added, as completely bearing out the correct- 
ness of the affidavit, in confutation of the insinuations which have been made 
against its truth. 

The affidavit embraces a period commencing with the present house of Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., and distinctly denies any improper connexion with Mr. 
Henry Russell and also with Mr. Charles Russell : for had he been connected 
with the House, the partners could not have sworn that Mr. Henry Russell was 
not indirectly ^comiected with them. 

(12.)-D0CUMENTS NOTICED IN THE FOREGOING STATEMENT. 
(No, 1.) Letter from Lord Moira to Sir William Rumbold, Bart,^ kt. &c. &c. 

Mr. dear Sir William You are very good In mal^g for me so much allow- 
ance respecting the tardiness of my answer to your letter. It is very true that I 
have ample occupation both for my mind and time, yet I should not have over- 
looked your business, had not another cause than multiplicity of other advert- 
ences operated. I was very solicitous of recurring to a memorandum which I 
had made of points discussed respecting your affairs by me with Sir Edward 
I sought that paper in vain. The hope of retrieving it when I might be able to 
make a closer rummage, led me to delay till I should have a moment of leisure 
for that research ; but, alas ! when was that moment to be found ? Though I 
have not got the scrap, 1 recollect sufficient of the particulars to answer, per- 
haps, your purpose. Sir Edward was decidedly of opinion, tha^ I qould not be 
justified in assenting to the embarking any part of Harriet’s fortfihe.in Aught but 
Government Securities. This I mention^ to you at the time, and 1 kee you look 
to the direct operation of that principle, but I am not sure whether you laRe 
into calculation its indirect effect. You talk of borrowing the sum which you are 
to advance for a share in the firm. How can yon do that without secorRy 


* Tlie post, in fine weather, is about thirteen days coming. The rains beg« in 
June; after which the time is very uucertafii, 
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i ? Your own monew cannot be made that security, because that would be 
it to the very risk which Sir Edward East regarded as illegal. If this 
be not an obstacle, I ought to suggest for your consideration a point to which you 
probably have not adverted. You do not only hazard the sum which you place 
in the firm, but any one of the partners is individually liable, to the whole ex- 
tent of his property, for the dents of the house : any accumulation, therefore, 
which you might make, with the view to comfort hereafter iti England, would be 
exposed to that danger. I state this only for your reflection. I am not compe- 
tent to form a judgment, satisfactory to myself, of the advantage or peril of 
your engaging in the business. A man of greater worth and honour than John 
Palmer nowberc exists, if universal testimony is to he relied upon, aud he is un- 
questionably of strong talents : on the other hand, he has tlie character of spe- 
culating ill commerce, to an extent disportioned to his capilal. This opinion 
may he only the loose' guess of the uninformed, or the misrepresentation of the 
envious ; still having heard it advanced by a person whose situation gave him a 
special view of the commerce of Calcutta, 1 am bound to impart it to >ou. 
Whether the house of Hyderabad is in such acknowledged connexion with the 
house of John Palmer in Calcutta, as that the one can be responsible for the 
other, I am not able to say. That fact would be a material consideration. Your 
liest procedure will be to consult Sir Edward East. The kindness of his dis- 
position will ensure you against his thinking it intrusion ; and his judgment is so 
sure, that you would have perfect comfort in relying on it. Adieu, my dear Sir 
William. Give my affectionate remembrances to Harriet, aud believe me, &c. 

Camp at Powain, 20th Nov. 1824. (Signed) Muipa. 

(No. 2.) Letter from Sir W m. Ru.mboj.d, Bart. 

The ansdrer to this Letter is dated 4th January, 18l.o. 

Mydcarl^rdi— I mentioned, in a letter I wrote yon some weeks since, in 
answer to one of your Lordship’s, that 1 should take the liberty of troubling you 
again about the house at Hyderabad. I trust you will let me trespass a few mo- 
ments upon your time, in explaining what has occurred relative U) tli^ sunject 
since the conversation I had with you. When my taking a share m the house 
was first proposed, 1 imagined that I should be expected to reside in Hyderabncl ; 
tlie principal olijcct of niy inquiry was, therefore, as to the at vantages 1 should 
derive by giving up all chance of employment under your Lordship, aud qiiitt ng 
a place where 1 should leave the friends I have in this country. I did not see any 
use in entering into the question of whether or not the trust-rtioney couhi be 
safely embarked in the house till I had determined whether it was advisable to 

entertain Mr. Palmer’s proposition at all. jt j i i» 

The conversation I had at that time with your Lordship imd Udy London, 
and the kind intentions you expressed towards me, induced me to give up » 
i.r ina..:.... Kae since been revived, because It is now pro- 


step would afford me a fair chance of realiaioc a forlune, and that 
no risk. The funds required for this object, in order to V 

mount to threeVs. I thiuk they might be procured 

. « . t . f .....nAu a*- tivflvn ner cent., proviueu i 


would amount to tnree «ics. i uuun ^ ^rovj.ipil l 

difficult ; in fact, 1 have the offer of the money at twelve |>er ‘ 

can find security for it. The first object with me, however, is 
Lordship’s approbation. My interests and ray inclinations «« “."J' 

In this line oVcondncl, the propriety of whict has ^n J J 

Palinei*, however unnecessary such a cantion may be ; at the P ^ 

severes in saying that he knows no such certain way of 
Were I assured of your approbation of the scheme, I ^ to 
occurs to me, with respect to the possibility of appropnatiiig the • ■ i 
this purpoBe, andhow far the matter may be arranged without that ^ 
your Lordship see any difficulty in the way of its being ‘ bout the 

already miqtlited from different persons much important 
.house, and have been waiting for the letter, of which I family, 

fote I would trouble you. The letter is from Mr. De P"®*’ 
being under obligations to them, and the head of the ^cat ^ . ^ bus of 

Madras. I thought him, from his local knowledge and tlie ^ j j 

being a particulJly camffil man of business, J^ebest ^rson^I 

consequence wrote to him, informing him of the otffer tha i trust consider 

questing he wouWhdvhe meithatto do, Your Lordship will, I trust, consioe 
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liis letter as very strong in favour of the house ; but I should, if you approve of 
the plaujbeiitcliiicd to go to Hyderabad myself, before I positively embarked in 
the sehemc. 1 have &e. , 

(ii^igued) VVm. Rumdold. 

(No. 4.) Letter from Lord Mom a, to Sir William Rumbold, Bart. 

My dear Sir William : — The account you have given of the house, of Palmer 
and Co. at Hyderabad is very favourable, and certainly the details justify your 
inclination for going to that city, in order to inspect the books. 1 enclose you a 
letter to the Resident, couched in terms which will ensure t<> yon his attentions and 
most earnest good oflices. The partners speculate, that you being one of the tinn 
will interest me in the welfare of the house, to a degree which maybe materially 
beneficial to them : it is a fair and honest ealculation. The amount of advanta!.',e 
which the couutenauee of govcToment may bestow must be uncertain, as 1 ap- 
preheiul it would How principally from the opinion the natives would entertain of 
the respect likely to be paid by their own tlovernment to an estahlishmcnt known 
to stand well in the favour of the Su]ireine authority here. Perhaps a more di-i- 
tiiict benelil may attend the firm, from the con.scqueiit discouragement to com- 
]H‘titiou with yon, hy any other British partnership, to which a similarly professed 
sanction would not he granted. It is on the giouiul of the .service to the Nizam, 
at the request of our Resident, that I have consented to let the good wishes oi 
Coverninent for the prosperity of this firm be signified. No new establishment 
could liave such a plea. Believe me, iiic. 

Camp, at Ivurnaul, 4th January, 181.'). (Signed) Moira. 

(No. Ki.) Letter from the Marquis of Hastinos, to Sir William Ru.mijold, Bart. 

My dear Sir William It is dillicult for me to make you comprehend the un- 
])leasant discussions which have been within tliis fortnight j>ast recorded, with re- 
gard to the pecuniary engagements between the house ol William Palmer ami 
Co. and the Ni/am. The whole has originated in these underhand suggestions of 

Mr. , which a fabe. ilelicacy towards him ]»rc\etited my exposing. Thev 

made impreshions on others, who, acting on the erroneous persuasion, staked 
themselves iu a uiauiier which uiake.s them Hoimder obstinately now, in order to 
preserv e cousisteuc} . Much advantage is given to t'lem by an apparent (lam 
sure not a real) want of frankness on the. part of yonr house. 1 apprised you 
long ago that it was expedieut for the firm to define, ujion oath, whether or not 
any British public functionary had at any time had jieeuniary transaction.s with 
the house wliich could iuflueiice him iu countenancing your dealings with the 
Nizam’s Guvcrumciit. The evitation of so simple a declaration is awkwani, 
even iu the eyes of me, who liavc so stroug a belief in the honour of your proceed- 
ings. Though Mr. Stuart declared he had never thrown on Mr. lliiBscll the im- 
putation of a secret understanding with you, peculiar circumstances convince 
me that such a suspicion was cominunicated to persons at Imme, and was received 
with ready faith. 

It depends on the house whether 1 also must not admit doubts. 

Sincerely yours, 

Barrackpore, 10th June, 1821. (Signed) Hastinos. 

(No. 17.) Declaration of Mr. William Palmer, 

I am prepared to make oatli and declare, that the partners of our house at 
Hyderabad, styled Messrs. William Palmer uiul Co., are as follows; William 
Palmer, Sir William Rumbold, Hastings Palmer, and George Lamb : I’hat there 
are no other jiartUcrs, ami that no ])uhlic funclionaries, here or elsewhere, have 
any personal interest, directly or indirectly, iu our concerns ; That when Sir 
William Rumbold went to Calcutta last year, vve heard that it hadl)£eu rejiortcd 
that Mr. Russell had some interest in our house. Sir William Rt^mbold was au- 
thorized at that time, and was anxious to declare upon oath, what,^;^^a now ready 
to declare, that Mr. Russell has hot, and never has had, any persqp^ yiterc^t in 
our concerns. , ’ 

Jlyderabadj 2!ld December, 1820, (Signed) Vv, P^LMlSR, 

(No. 1 9.) Letter from Sir Wm. Rumbold, Bart. 

Extract of a Letter to Lord Hastings, dated 22d December, 1820. 
enclose a declaration made by Mr, Palmer, and to whijch he is ready to swear, 
if }ou wish it. 1 tiust it will be satisfactory iu provingi that whatever support wc 
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have received from public oHicers, has been disinterested, and from a view of 
justice to us. I will* however, bc}? of your Lordship merely to use this paper in 
tbe,event of ypur wishinj^ to send it to England. Of course our inclination, as 
well as our duty, would lead us at all times to give your Lordship any informa* 
tion you require j but we should iipt like such a declaration to be used oillciully 
in Calcutta, because we might be liable to be perpetually called upon in the same 
w ay. Our objections to this are upon the same ground which I urged in Calcutta 
last year, requesting that we might not be called upon to produce our private 
accounts in Council. As mercantile mvu, we have no right to publish the affair-, 
of those persons who trnii’-act business with us ; ami if tlic Council were to as- 
sume the right of iMuklng demands of this nature from us, our request to be 
eseiupted from affording tlie infonnatiou required upon any occasion, might 
excite suspicions as to our motives which they would not deserve. 

Vour Lordship may remember, that alter the Council had, in compliance with 
our rciiuest, agreed to dispense with the production of the jiapers above referred 
to, we did lay them before the Council, and thereby proved that our objections 
ueiv not to the inspection of our papers, but t») the being called ujioii to produce 
them : for these leasuus, J entreat your [.ordslup not to call for Mr. Palmer’s 
alhilavit, unless it be for your private salislaetion, or for the purpose of sending 
it to England.—-! have, ikv. 

(Signed) William Rumuolu. 


Affidavit by William Palmeu, Esip and Sir William Rumuoli). 

We, the uiidersigueil, William Palmer and William Rumbold, do hereby make 
oath and declare, that tlie partners of our house at lljderahad, called by the 
name of William Palmer and Co., are as follow : William Palmer, Ksip, Sir 
William Kuuibold, Hart., Hastings Palmer, Esq., C.eorge Lamb, Es([., and liiin- 
krtly Dos, and that no other jiersotis ot any description have, directly or in- 
ilini tly, any partnership with us, or any interest in any eoneeins, beyond such 
a. tlie public has in every other hoiHc of agency. We fiutlier declare, that no 
public functionary, at the bead of any public ollice or department, ever had any 
a\owcd or direct* partnership, ilireetly or indirectly, with us, or any interest in 
our concerns, which could intluence him in countenancing our dealings with the 
Ni/,am’.s Goverimient, or give him any means of deriving any personal advantage 
li'oiu them. 

We think it proper to add, that several individuals, Natives and Europeans, 
who hujiported us with their capital at the coinmeucenicnt of our establishment, 
did, in eousequeuce of such accommodation to u.s, derive beneiits from our 
house. These were, however, such as we gave them from private friendship, or 
a sense of private and pecuniary obligations to them ; but we repeat, that 
although we have made this declaration tor the purpo.se of being perfectly ex- 
plicit, no person or resident at the head of any public office or deparlmeiit of 
(iovenimeiit, or any one to whom we looked for public sunporl or iiiliuence, 
have had any such benefit j and that no persons, of any dcbcription, but the 
above-named partners of our liouse, have been associated with us in any way, 
since the time we first entered into treaty lor the loan we negociated for the 
Nizam's Government. 

(Signed) Wm. PAi.Mr.ii. 

WiM. Rlmuoli). 

.Sworn before me, this 2(ith day of June 1821. 

(Signed) Hans Sotiiebv. 

(No. 21.) Letter from Sir William Rumbold, Bart. 


To the Most Noble the Maroui^^ oi' Hastings, &c. &c. &c. 

My dear Lord: — I trust the enclosed affidavit will .satisfy your Lordship, that 
any backwardness we may have shown to make the declaration requiieil, did not 
arise from atW such motive as you have thought possible. It is a difficult thing 
for people whtt have had such ruinous and extensive transactions, to take mj 
sweeping an path. If I could have said roundly, that none but the partners of 
the hou'b'c'nail had any advantage in any of oor dealings, 1 should have sent the 
declaration long ago j but this I could not do : for we have frequently been 
obliged to resort to friends for accommodations, and if we have given them any 
benefit for their assistance, it has been from motives purely disinterested and 
honest. The enclosed paper proves that those friends liave not been the persons 
'vhoin it is your object to be satisfied about ; and it would be very hard that we 
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should be oblifj^l to injure them by our declaration. I say, injure iheiri/* be- 
cause nearly any person in. this country maybe termed a public function^, 
being in the Company's civil or military service ; and 1 believe, strictly speaking, 
no such persons ought to have any dealings, which could be in any way constru^ 
into mercantile ones ; and that if we were not to make the exception we have 
tnadd, ne should find it difficult to take the oath at all. — 1 have, &c. 

Hyderabad, 26th June 1821. (Signed) VV m. Rumbold. 

Political Jjcttcr from Bengal ^ dated the 31s^ October 1823. 

1. On the 27th ultimo we had the honour to receive your letter of the 9lh of 
April last.* 

2. In obedience to the orders of your honourable Court, we have published iu 
the Government Gazette, and communicated to the subordinate Governments 
and to the Residents and political Agents at the native courts, the instructions 
and explanation conveyed in the third and fourth paragraphs of your honourable 
Court’s letter regarding illegal loans, and directing the prosecution of British 
subjects who may contravene the law in that respect. 

3. Previously to promulgating the notice above adverted to, we deemed it ex- 
pedient to consult the Advocatc*General on certain points connected with the 
subject of your honourable Court’s commands, on which we were desirous of re- 
ceiving more particular information. We beg leave to refer your honourable 
Court to the accompanying copies of our letter to Mr. I'crgusson, and his reply. 
In cases of a contravention of the law by British subjects residing in a foreign 
territory where they cannot be made amenable to the process of his Majesty's 
courts, the institution of a prosecution against them will, it is u> he feared, he 
"•cncrally attended with mutm difficulty and with MTy doubtful success. 

” 4. We do not conceive that it was the intention of your honourable Coini to 
give a retrospective effect to your orders regarding prosecutions for the mis- 
demeanour therein meutioned, and we have accordingly confined our proceed- 
ings in the case of Mr. Lamb, the Kuropean partner in the house of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., to requiring him to quit Hyderabad by the end of 
l)ecember next, and to return to England ; with an intimation, that if, after the 
notice lie will now receive of the illegality of the transactions in which he has 
been engaged as a partner of the firm, he shall continue to be concerned in such 
transactions, he will subject himself to the penalties of the law. 

5. As being connected with the subject of this letter, we avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to transmit, as numbers in the packet, the series of despatches 
from the Resident at Hyderabad, and of our instructions iu reply, since the date 
of our last address to your honourable Court on the subject of Hyderabad 
affairs. We shall have the honour, hereafter, to report the result of the Resi- 
dent’s proceedings under those iustructions, the teiiour of which, we trust, will 
be approved by vour honoui*able Court. We have, &c. 

^ (Signed) Amherst, 

John Fendall. 

(Enclosure No. 1.)— Letter from Secretary to Government to R. C. FerCusson, 
Esq,, Advocate-General. 

Sir 1. 1 am directed to transmit to you the enclosed extract from a letter fmm 
the Court of Directors, \mder date the 9th April last, with the case therein re- 
ferred to, and to desire that you will state your opinion, as to the course ot 
instituting a prosecution for a misdemeanour against British, -born subje^s con- 
travening the law, as explained by his Majesty’s Attorney and Soiicitorr -General 
and the Company’s counsel, whe e the offence shall be committed by such jier- 
sons residing out of the Company’s temtories. You will also be pleased to state 
your opinion, as to the expediency of instituting a prosecution in such cases, 
considered with reference to the practicability of obtaining the attendance of the 
necessary witnesses, whether subjects of the state in which the offonce has been 
committed, or British subjects resideut in the territories of such 

2. Ydu will further state your opiuion, whether the misdemeanour in question, 
namely, lending mon^y, and taking a higher rate of 
centum per dniiuin, whether to individuals generally, as prohibited by the 
George IH. cap. 61k sec. 30, or to native Princes, as prohibited by the .Wtn 
George IlL cap. 142. sec. 28, can be considered an offence of that heinous^ 

* Vide page 104, . . 
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scription which, according to the usages in Europe, would justify the British 
Government in applying to the Government of the foreign State in which the 
offence had been committed, to seize and surrender op the offender to the officers 
of the court charged with the execution of the legal process, and deputed to the 
frontier for that purpose. 

3. You will also ht pWased to draw up and submit to Government, the form and 
mode of publishing, for general information, the explanation and instruction ad- 
verted to In the concluding paragraph of the honourable Court’s letter. 

4. You are further requested to state your opinion as to the description of 
persons comprehended Within the terras, « subjects of his Majesty in the East 
indies ; ” and as to the liability of the native or country-born partners of a 
mercantile or banking-housie to punishment for contravening the statutes 
quoted in the case, on which latter point it appears the law authorities at home 
are doubtful. 

5. The Governor-General in Council will be happy to receive, at the same 
tiyie, your sentiments on the general question, with such observations and sug- 
gestions as the subject may ap])ear to require, and with advertence to the opi- 
nions stated in the accompanying letters of the former Ailvocate-General, under 
dates the l‘Jth July 1816, and 14th of February 1S23. 

6. You are requested to return the documents now sent to you, with your an- 
swer to this letter. — I have, &c. 

Council Chamber, (Signed) 0. Swinton, 

3d October 1823. Set retary to Government. 

(Enclosure No. 2.) — Letter from Advocatk-General, 

To GEORtiE Su'iNTON, Esq., Secretary to the Government. 

Sir 1. In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, I have the honour to state, 
for the purpose of being submitted tjfc^he Right Honourable tlie Governor- 
General iti Gouucil, that British-bqgii^iimjccts offending against the provision of 
the Act 37th George 111. cap. 142. sec. 28, although the offence be committed 
out of the Company’s territories, and by persons residing out of those territories, 
may be prosecuted in his Majesty’s Courts iu India, when they can be made 
amenable to the process of such Courts. There might, of course, be diflicul- 
ties in procuring the attendance of witnesses to prove the offence, our Courts 
having no power to compel the attendance of witnesses residing in a foreign 
territoiy. 

2. 1 am of opinion, that the misdemeanour in question, namely, lending 
money, and taking a higher rate of interest than twelve per ceutum per annum, 
whether to individuals or to native Friuccs, cannot be considered an offence of 
that heinous description, which, according to the usages of Europe, or the 
general principles ot public law, would justify the British Government in apply- 
ing to the Govermneiil of the foreign state in which the offence had been com- 
mitted, to seiec and surrender up the offenders. 

3. The terms, subjects of his Majesty iu the East Indies,” as construed by 
the Supreme Court, are held to include, not only his Majesty’s European sub- 
jects, but all persons, sons of British fathers, bora in wedlock iu the East Indies, 
without regard to the description or country of the mother j but persons bora 
out of wedlock, although the sons of British fathers, and Jwrn within the Com- 
panjr’s territories, have been held not to be included within the terms “ British 
subjects,” or “ subjects pf his Majesty,” which are used iuditferently through- 
out tbe Acts of Parliament. 

4 . With respect to the liability of country-born partners of a mi rcantile or 
banking-house to punishment, for coutraveoiug the statutes referred to, and on 
which the law authorities at home appear to be doubtful, I am decidedly of 
opinion, that persons of that description are not liable to prosecution of punish- 
ment for any Mch acts. I have, &c. 

Fort-Williodi, (Signed) R. C. Ferousson, 

I3th October 1823 . Advocate-General. . 

(BncliOjiure No. 13.)— Letter fVom Secretary to Government, 

Tb Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, Bart., Resident at Hyderabad. 

Sir i. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch^ the 27th 
August, lubmitting copies of a correspondence with Messrs. Willikm Palmer and 
V'O., relative to their claims against Umeen ool Moolk (brother of Mooneer ool 
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Moolk), as the security of Shah Yar ool Moolk, and to communicate to you the 
following obse'l'vatious and orders of the Governor-General in Council. 

2. Under the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors of thjj^th May, 
*1820, the Governor-General in Council is positively prohibited from interposing, 
in any way w hatever, the name, authority, influence, or gopd' of&ces of any sort, 
of the British Government, for the furtherance of any demand which Messrs. 
William ralmer and Co. may bring forward. With advertence, therefore, to 
tliOMC orders, and to the instructions lately issued to you, under date the 31st 
July last, you will consider yourself to be strictly prohibited from interposing 
with the Nizam or his Ministers, in favour of any demands by Messrs. William 
Palmer and tio. against all individuals whomsoever. No interdict exists against 
the intercourse of the house wilh any one except the Ministers of His Highness 
the Nizam j and it is, of course, open to Messrs. William Palmer and Co. to apply 
for redress to the triliiinal of justice, which, it appears by Mr. Russell’s letter of 
the 1st September, 1820, has been established at Hyderabad, and which is also 
alluded to iu your despatch of the 20th September, 1823. I have, &c. 
l•ort-WilliaIl), (Signed) Geo. Swinton, 

17th Oct. 1823. Secretary to Government. 


(Enclosure No. 17 .— Letter from Secretary to Government, 

To Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, Bart., Resident at Hyderabad. 

Sir 1. I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 2yth 
Au"«^tlast, submitiing an application from Mr. Lamb, of the firm of William 
Pabuer and Co., to remain at Hyderabad until the month of June next, on the 
plea of its being impracticable for him to settle his affairs before the close of the 
business year of the house iu that mon(|u 

2 Although Mr. Lamb may not bav^Wl^n active part in all those transac- 
tions of the house with the Govermneiit of the Nizam, by which it has justly for- 
feited every title to the countenance of the British Govei nnumt, still his Lordship 
iu ^'ouiuil observes, Mr. Lamb has been a.s9ociated with those who were the 
principal actors, and has shared with them the advantage accruing from those 
transactions. It can, therefore, be considered but a negative merit on his 
part, not to have taken an active and prominent share in the system of decep- 
tioii misrepresentation, and intrigue, which was perhaps not the less adroitly 
conducted without his assistance, while bis unavoidable knowledge of some, 
at least, of those, improper proceedings, his reserve when called upon to speak 
to points of which it is not easy to lielieve he could be so entirely ignorant as he 
professed himself to be, and his participation iu the profits of the house, fully 
implicate him in whatever criminality has been held to attach to the acts ol 
tlic firm. 

.3 Adverting to the above circumstances, and to the fact of Mr. Lamb having 
been apprized of the order of the Honourable Court for his return to England 
ever since the month of December, 1821, the Governor-General in Comicil can- 
not regard the application of that gentleman os containing any adequate ground 
for further delay, m carrying into execution the above order. You aie accordingly 
directed to intimate to him that the period of bis stay at Hyderabad is limited to 
the month of December next ; at the expiration of which month he is peremp- 
torily required to quit the dominions of his Highness the Nizam, and proceed to 
liurope, in conformity with the order.s of the Honourahle Court. In the event ot 
any attempt ou his part to evade this positive order, you will call on the Govern- 
ment of his Highness to fulfil that stipulation of the treaty of 17118, which pro- 
vides that no Kuroponu shall he permitted to remain iu tlic Nizam’s territoncs 
without the consent of the British Governiueiit. ■ 

4. In communicating the above order to Mr. Lamb, you will caution'bira against 
all further concern with the firiiv of which be is a partner, in any usurious amt 
ille‘>-artrau.sactioii8, wiih reference to the public notification, under this date, re- 
aardiug lofins at a rate of Interest exceeding 12 per cent., apprizing him that any 
contrareniion, on his part, of the law, as so explained, will render him liable to 
a piosccutioii. — I have, &c. 

Fort-William, . (Signed) G- Sainton, 

l?th October 1823. Secretary to Government. 
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Translation of a Petition of Rajah Ciiundoo Lott, sent to his llighnc&s the 
"Nizam. 

Your slA has no* other ohjcct than the welfare of your Highness’s State, and 
employs Ins whole lime, day and night, with a view to that purpose, in order 
that affairs may be properly conducted, and that a surplus may be paid into your 
Highness’s coffers. 1 formerly delivered a statement of annual pavments by 
instalments, amounting to ten lacs of rupees, to he made into jour Ilighness^s 
treasury, in the year r2ii3 Fusly. I now have arranged that, from the P'uslyyear 
1234, fifteen lacs of rupees, in excess to all expenses, will he annually paid to 
your Highness. 

During an audience, I some time hack represented that I had settled the matter 
of the payment of the debt tjp the Kothec (Messrs. William Paimer and ( o.) in ex- 
change for the pesheush of Scekucool; I now, therefore, submit the Deed of Cession, 
for the purpose of re'ceiving the seal and signature of your Highness. After being 
sealed and signed, I beg that it may be leturued, as the Rcsi4lent not only daily 
ur’o-es hie for the delivery of this paper, hut complains of my remissness in this 

affair. .... .... , 

In consequence of the war, during which, in addition to the cusloitiary ex- 
iienscs, were added those of entertaining the troop (regiment of cavalry) and the 
hatialions, together with ])urcliase of military stores, and of grain, cattle, &c. 
although, from a debt being incurred, loss was apparently sustfiined, yet, in 
realityrby the performance, during the war, of engagements agreeably to treaty , 
your Highness’s Cioveruineut has received much benefit. 

In the first place, the chout formerly collected in your Highness’s country by 
Rao Pundit Purdhan has been ceded to your Highness. Secondly, the above 
mentioned Rao had a claim on your Highness’s Government for a large sum of 
money ; a relinquisliment of tliis claim has been obtained from the Honourable 

.. ’ 1 . « .. ..1 I n.... nirniliet. ViOir 



Company, ineiaie ircaiy, promouug me suvugm u* . . ..... 

ment, present and future, has been concluded. Fourthly, an advantage has 
been derived by the yearly payment into your Highness's coffers of fifteen 
Lies of rupees, in addition to the expense of troops, &c. Fifthly, the payment 
of the debt of the Sivkar, which was incurred in consequence of the ivar, has been 
effected, by the relinquishment of seven lacs of rupees yearly. ^ Indeed, of this 
siimofscvenlacfiof rupees, your Highness’s Government has, in the territorial 
exchanges, received a n excess of two lacs of rupees annually j coiisequemly , by 
the relinquishment of only five lacs of rupees annually, the entire debt oi le 
State has been liquidated. 

From the coinnicnreme.nt of the reign of the late Nizam, iiotwithstandin., 
the gveat extent of territory, so large a sum aiiniially lias never 
the treasury; the proof of which is, that hail such sum liccii I'"" 

excess to all expenses, an accumulation would have taken place, b 
not been the case. , , , . \ nv «v 

Although I, who am but }our cliumburfla (shoe- earner), was 
treme difficulties during the war to contract a debt, yet what I have done has 
been for the prosperity and stability of your Highness s Government. 

Utter from Messrs, W. Palmeu and Co., to Sir Charles T. MEfCALtE, Bart., 
Resident, &c. 8 lc . &c. 

Sir :-vWe have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
November, comrhunicatlug to us an extract of a letter irom the honourable the 
Comt of Directors to the Supi-erae Government. 

WeVegrtt that iris nut in our power to bnog all our 
iliate close. It is our desire to accomplish this as speedily ® I’ , 'ij „ |,j,, 
earnestly I entreat your assistance to enable us to recover ou If 

lances,, by wliidi means only we can hope to effect It. iimnbold Hart, 

Ia,tV«i m«l«n,ai»e,,we.beg,io inform you fu m ^ of 

and Mr.':Gieur£e Umh* have leUred from our estabh^hintut iioin un- 

*'“we m*t cirnesUi and Iminldy entreat your aid, 

different claims both a.s connected with our own interests, at . * - 

tiuinerous l^urope^ coustRuents# whose fortunes arc iiivo ve 

* Hyderabad, 8th November 1823. (Signer*) 
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(Enclosure No. 5.) Letter from Resident at Hyderabad, to Geoeob Swinton, 
Esq., Secretary to Government. , 

Sir:— 1. 1 have the honour to submit copies of correspondence #th Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. 

2. 1 am not surprised at their feeling a diffienhy in regard lo a resort to the 
courts of this country, for I know of none of sufficient respectability to warrant 
any reliance on their decisions ; and I am not aware that any possess authority 
over the class of persons, against whom the largest demands of Messrs. Willium 
Palmer and Co. are charged. I have, &c. 

(Signed) C.T. Metcalfe, Resident. 

Hyderabad Residency, Nov. 15, 1823. ^ 

Letter from Messrs, W. Palmer and Co., to Sir Charles T, Metcalfe, Bart., 
Resident, &c. &c. &c. 

Sir We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 11th 
instant, regarding the existing restriclioiiis. 

We humbly hope that no retrospective charge of interest will annul to us the 
1)enefit of the consideration which tlie Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council has been pleased to extend to ns, and all future charges of interest, 
either from the 1st of Rubce ool Awul, or from the last settlement of aeeouiits 
with the respective parties, as you shall he pleased to direct, shall be regulateil 
in conformity to the orders of the .Supreme Government. 

We, however, beg to say that we experience difficulty in regard to n resort 
to the constituted courts of this eouniry. In the first instance, we do not know 
of any tribunal exercising judicial authority in these matters. We shall suh- 
missively refer our suits to such court as you shall be pleased to make known. 

Under every circumstance, we feel that oiir only reliance tor the adjustineiil 
of our claims will rest with you. We have, &c. 

Hyderabad, November 14 1823. (Signed) Wm. Palmer & Co. 

Letter from Resident at Hyderabad, to Messis, William Palmer and Co. 

Gentlemen : — 1. I have the honour to acknow ledge the receipt of a second let- 
ter from you of the 14 th instant. 

2i A copy shall be submitted for the consideration of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Council ; bull eaimot hold out anj hope, after the instruc- 
tions which have been received, that his Lordship will uutliorise any intercession 
for the payment of demands on which illegal interest is charged, either prospec- 
tively or retrospectively. 

3. I am sensible that you must experience difficulty with respect to a resort to 
the judicial courts of this country, which shall he represented to the Supreme 
(fovernment. At present, I can only point imt ti' you the courts established at 
Hyderabad and Aurungabad respectively ; if those are not competent tribunals 
1 do not know of any other, 1 have, &c. 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C. T. Metcalfe, 

15lh Nov. 1823. • Resident. 

Letter from Resident at Hyderabad, to Messrs. William Palmer and Co, 

Gentlemen : — 1. Your application on the subject of your claim against Umeen 
ool Moolk having been submitted to the Right Honourable the Goveruor-Gencial 
in CouHcil, 1 have received his Lordship’s commands thereon. 

2. It is considered to he open to you, to apply for redress to the tribunals of 
justice established at Hyderabad, and in the event of your being desirous to 
appeal from the doeisii)ii of the court of justice to the Government of his High- 
ness Ihe Nizam, I am permitted, under the existing restrictions against your 
direct iiitcreourse or coinmunication with his Highness’s Government, to trans- 
mit written representations from you to the Minister, and to i*eccive and convey 
to you his reply, provided that the rate of interest charged in the account on 
which your claim be founded do uot exceed twelve per cent, per annum. 

3. With respect to the special transaction between your firm and Umeen ooi 

Moolk, his Lordship does not consider it to be one which the British Government 
is in any way pledged to adjust. 1 have, &c, ^ 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C.T. Metcalfe, 

11th Nov. 1823, Resident, 
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Letter from Resident at Hyderaba<l, to Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

Gentlemen : — l.Having submitted to the Right Honourable the Governor -Ge- 
neral in (Auncil a view of your situation with respect to the recovery of just de- 
mands, under the existing restrictions against your intercourse with the Go- 
vernment of his Highness the Nizam, 1 have received the following commands : 

2. I am authorised to transmit appeals from you to the Government, provided 
that no higher rates of interest than twelve per cent, he charged on the transac- 
tions to which they refer, and that you have, in the lirst instance, applied for 
redress in the constituted courts of the country. — I have, ite. 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C. T. Mkitalfe, 

11th Nov. 1823. Resident. 

Letter from Resident at Hyderabad to Messrs. William' Palmeu and Co. 

Gentlemen : — 1. lam directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in (.'ouncil to communicate to you the following rej)ly, on your rcfereuce regard- 
ingthe bonus attached to your si.xty-Iac loan, and the allowance granted by Ra- 
jah Chundoo Loll to Mr. William Palmer and his family. 

2. The conduct of Rajah (Jhuiidoo L»)ll, with regard both to the bonus and to 
those allowances, liad been pronounced to he extremely reprehensible, and he is 
hehl accountable for it to his Sovereign and lo the British Government, whom he 
has grossly deceived. 

3. Under these circumstances, the Biitish Goveriuneiit never could sanction, 
by its countenance, so shameful and cniuiuul a misappropriation of the public 
funds by the Minister, as the liquidation of yonrdemands on account of the bonus 
and those allowances ; and in the event of his taking upon himself to satisfy 
those demands from the eolFcrs of the State, 1 am instructed lo make a represen - 
tation directly t(» his Highness the Nizam, remonstrating against such misap- 
propriation of the public money. 

4. The Right Honourable tlie Governor-General in Council will always he 
ready to pay attention to any representations on your part, in explanation of the 
justice ot liie demands in (picstion, into the merits of which you expressed you 
mcompeteiicv to cuter fully at the time of wilting. 1 have, &c, 

Hyderabad Resideuev, (.Signed) C. T. Metcalfe, 

Pith Nov. 1823. ' Resident. 


Letter from Resident at Hyderabad, to Messrs. William Palmer and (.o. 

Gentlemen : — 1. A copy of your letter, soliciting a revision of the order declar- 
ing you to ha\ e forfeited the countenauee and protection of the British (*ovcrii- 
nient, having been submitted lo the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 

Council, I am directed to apprize you as follows. ,r i i i 

2. His Lordship is unable to discern, in any explanation as yet aliorded liy 
vou, anv ground for the revision of that order, while much ha.s since apncarcil 
lo his Lordship in Council, to confirm the justice and propriety of the resol in ion. 

3. You are on the same footing with all other British subjects in the Nizam s 
dominions, and are free to present, through the British Resident, to his Iligli- 
iicss’s Ministers, any lawful apjH'al for redress. No shackles are imposcil on 
the licit exercise.of vour comiiiercial pursuits : you are only interdicted fro lu 
dealings with the Government of liis IJighiicss the Nuaiu, and from direct 
intercourse with the Ministers. Iliavc, &c. 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C. f. Metcalie, 

llith Nov. 1823. Resident. 

Extracts of a Letter from Messrs. W. Paj.mer and Co., 

To Sir CIJABLES T. MiiTCALFE, Bdrt., Resident, &c. &c. &c., Hyderabad. 

.Sir :_We have the honour to nchuowlcdKC the receipt «f ' 

November, regarding our reference to you on the subject of the bon , 
allowances to Mr. William Palmer and his family. , , , 

Mr. Palmer has shown, that his best possessions and commands wue iiu i y 
him under the Minister, Rajah Cliuudoo LolPs predecessor in ollict, ana tnac 
rise in the service was progressive. . - Iw 

Mr. Palmer cannot presume to contend against the opinio . jni ^ 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Coum il : but * 

•ndmilted, that a chauge of relations alone between ^ u, ,Jae,l 

could Hut foresee, exte^uded to his iudiiidual case, winch had long suhsisled 
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without commainf, ha& subjected him to his present unhappy condition ^ and he 
humbly hopes, that Government, in its universally acknowledged liberality, will 
save him from the misery of a measure affecting him, by a retrospective ope- 
ration. 

His career has been one of reputation and credit, and his appeal would be 
cheerfully made to the community where he has passed his whole life. 

With the views formed by Government regarding the bonus, we cannot but 
regard our situation as [teeuliarly unfortunate and tMiibarmssing, and we must 
rely wliully upon the cletnoncy of Government to put the most liberal construc- 
tion upon the act. We acceded to a loan upon a smaller rate of interest than 
we hari been in the habit of charging, and wc were called upon to make it at a 
time when we were totally unprepared for it, and were destitute of funds, and 
which situation necessarily exposed us to aii increascil charge of interest, and 
thus a portion of the loan was occupied by otlicrs for their benefit, unprofitably 
to us, but still upon our own risk, And a considerable former balance held by us 
advantageously was converted into a similar unprolitable occupation of the loan. 
We had the honour to submit the particulars to you by our letter of the 14tU 
October 1822, to which we respectfully beg to refer you. 

The investiture of our funds in a loan, which was repaid slowly and gradually, 
exposed us to subsequent losses, and our necessities being prominent, every 
hanking transaction of ours, whether on exchange or discount, was subjected to 
a loss. We at one period encountered a run upon the house, which was obviated 
by considerable sacrifices. 

With the feelings of men who acted for their gains, we could not have sacri- 
ficed our advantages and encountered risks, without the hope of adequate com- 
pensation j and reverting to the wishes of the Minister, whom we considered as 
the best judge in his own affairs, w'c apprehended that the arrangement was not 
burthensome to him, and was uecessaiy to shedter us from a present positive, and 
subsequent eventual loss. 'I'he saving which this arrangement has led to, on 
the part of the Government, by enabling the Mini-tcr to disband a number of 
troops earlier than he could otherwise have done, has amounted, we humbly 
submit, to a much larger sum than the stipulated bonus. 

Our gains have never been exorbitant, compared to the rates of profit obtaincil 
by houses of business in India ; and we beg to state, that at no period since the 
loan has been made, have our dividends exceeded seveu per cent, upon the 
amount of capital employed. 

We entreat you to take into consideration, that the bulk of the money em- 
ployed by us was invested by European capitalists, and that our payment of 
interest to them was twelve per cent, clear, without any charge for agency. 
Wc considered our transactions as beneficial to that community, which 
could not have obtaiued more than five, six*, or seven per cent, at our Pre- 
sidencies. 

We fear to be troublesome, but wc hope we shall be pardoned for dwelling on 
a matter of vital importance to us ; and we once more beg to be permitted to 
revert to the circumstance, that through our agency alone, a considerable 
market was opened for British manufactures, at a time when the opening of 
the trade made a glut of British couimodities iu India ruinous to English 
houses, and that our efforts have established a navigation \)f four hundred 
miles, between a productive part of the Nizam’s country and the Eastern 
coast. Whilst our labours have succeeded iu tlie primary object, we have 
suffered very severe losses from circumslanccs which we could not cojitfol. 

We entreat the Government to direct their attention to our fate, in the 
consideration that, in the examination of our accounts for aperiodf uf twelve 
years, we have been subjected to a severe ordeal, from which no body of tnen, 
acting for their own advantage, could perhaps escape without repreheupion. 

Reverting to our rate of interest, we beg to say, and we shaibreadUy submit 
to the severest scrutiny, that it is a reduce rate to tliat which obtaified in the 
market before the establishment of our house. A ready proof of^hia may be 
found in Soucars discounting their own and each other’s acoeptan^a^at Wo 
cent, per month ; and we are ready to prove, that Governineut bills iu private 
hands have been discounted at five per cent, per month. . 

We will not presume to argue upon the grounds that different rates of m* 
terest are legislated for difierent countries, as witness Eni^and aaid the Eaxt 
India Company’s dominions ; and that, in respect to our transactions, we could 
not (with submission) but feel ourselves justified hy the licence of the Supreme 
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Government, afforded to us under its sea! and signature, under date the 23d 
July 181& • 

We humbly entreat you to consider, that whilst certain grounds of our con- 
duct may have been liable to unfavourable imputations, we have not been exempt 
from endeavours to do good. We Imtnbly implore the Government to avert 
the ruin from those unfortunate persons, who though unoffending, will suffer 
from having vested their fortunes with us. We have, Ac. 

Hyderabad, (Signed) William I'almer and Co. 

17th November 1823. 


SELECTIONS 

From the O0icva.l Correspondence contained in the Appendix to the Memorial of 
Messrs. fV. Palmer and Co, to the Supreme (iovernment of Bengal, 


To Messrs. Wm. Palmer and Co. Hyderabad. 

Gentlemen, 

1. lam directed by the honourable, the Governor-General in council to Inform 
you, that all intercourse between the members of your brtn and the Nixam’s 
Minister, personal or written, direct or indirect, exe€^>t through the channel of the 
Ihituh kesidentf is for the future prohibited, in the same manner as in the case 
with regard to other British subjects at Hyderabad. 

2. 1 shall at all times be happy to receive any communications that it may be 
proper for you to make to his Highness’ Gov *rnment j and 1 trust that you will 
find that due attention is paid to your just elcims and interests. 

3. During my absence from Hyderabad, w lenever you may suppose that your 
interests will suffer from the delay of a reference to me, I beg that you will ad- 
dress yourselves to iny assistant, Lieutenant Barnett. With exception to the case 
supposed, 1 shall prefer receiving your communication directly. 

1 have the honour, &c. &c. 

Hyderabad Residency, (Signed) C, T. Metcalfe, Resident, 

Canip, Amba, lOtli February, 1823. 


To Lieutenant H. L. Barnett, Acting Resident, &c. &c. &c, Hyderadad. 

Sir,— -We have the honour to state lo you the following circumstances for 
your consideration. 

1. We have immediate calls on us, for the payment of upwards of three l»cs 
(300,000) of rupees, which we are totally unable to meet. 

2. Our demands on his Highness, the Nizam’s Government, and individuBls in 
the city of Hyderabad, exceed forty lacs of rupees (4,000,000), 

3. These logns were made under circumstances perfectly justifiable to our- 
selves, at the time of the advances to the respective parties, against whom ouir 
principal claims are now laid. 

4. Since the orders of the Supreme Government, prohibiting our intercourse 

with the Ministers- of his Highness the Nizam's, our claims on them, on Shahi 
Yar'ool Moolk, and on Uraeen ool Moolk and others, have been addressed to the 
British Resident. . . . * * r 

fi. You are acquainted with the result, and we need not revert to the total 
failure of our representations. , , j i • i j 

6. Subsequent to Ais, our demands have been termed illegal, and denied ad- 
mission. 

7. Since the month of November, 1823, we have lived in the Unheard of situ- 

Rtion, of a banking and commercial establishment, existing without a possible 
appeal for justice to any quarter. , ,, ^ ^ 

8. Shoidd a sense of justice, induce our principal debtor to uffer a TOluntaiy 
payment of his debt, we have been told by the British Resident, that he is directea 

to ereri the JnJluenee of his Government against the measure. . 

We are now reduced to the inevitable consequence of such a situation, unless 
speedily idieved by an interference on your part in our behalf. 

10. We must declare ourselves bankrupts. ^ 

1 1 . We trust that the Supreme Government could not have antoPipated » J® J* * 

so fetal h our constituents, and to ourselves in the execution J” 

we earnestly beg that yoil will be pleased to extend a portion of the BntL-h inn 
‘‘uoe in our favmr, to save us from a wreck which we cannot oth erwise avoid. 

Oriental Herald^ Vol. 4. 2 P 
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12. We^ubjcHn a statement of our elaitns, the pafticulars of which havfe already 


been submitted to the British Resident. 

Rajah Chundoo Loll .... 22,00,06(1 

Mooncer ool Moolk - » - - ‘ 8,00,000 

Shah Yar ool Muulk - - - - 7,00,000 

Muusoon Khan ----- 1,. 50, 000 

Noor ool Oinrah ----- 1,00,000 

Sundry demands amounting to - - - 1,00,000 


Hyderabad, 40,50,000 

'12th February, 1824. VVe have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. Palmer and Co. 

To Messrs. William Palmer and Co. Hyderabad. 

Gentlemen, 

1. 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12tli inst. 

2. The enclosed extract of a despatch from the Supreme Government, under date 
the 5th of December, which I was on the point of forwarding to you when 1 re- 
ceived your letter, will show you, that it is not in my power to interfere in any way 
for the purpose of procuring payment of the demands included in the statement 
transmitted by you. — 1 have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Hyderabad Resitleney, Your obedient servant, 

13th Feh. 1824. (.Signed) H. L. Bahnrtt, Acting Resident. 


To Lieut. H. L. Barnett, Acting Resident, &c. &c. &c. 

Sib, Hyderabad. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 13tli 
February, enclosing an extract of a dispatch from the Supreme Government, dated 
5th December last. 

2. We have delayed an earlier reply to your letter in the hopes of succeeding in 
a negociatioii with the Soucars at this place for the relief of our immediate wants, 
as stated in our letter to you of the 12th February. 

3. We have failed in our endeavours, and wc feel it a boundeu duty that we owe 
to our constituents to appeal again to you. 

4. We must repea^Ur hopes that the right hon. the Governor General in Council 
could not have anucipaled so destructive a result as we have already laid before 
you as being the inevitable consequence of the execution of the orders of the 
Supreme Government, 

5. We have been referred to the constituted courts of the country for redress. 

6. To that in the city of Hyderabad we have appealed in vain, and we venture 
t4) bring to your consuferatioii that the British Resident has himself expressed his 
doubts as to the competency of this court. 

7. Situated as yvewc, precluded bjf the orders of the British Gwemmentfrom 
direct itiiercourse with our principal debtorSf and denied a communication to them 
of our distresses, which we cannot but feel confident they would exert themselves 
to alleviate, and thereby point out to our minor debtors the necessity of their 
being just also; we could humbly ask in reply to ibe ,5th paragraph of the de- 
spatch forwarded in your letter of the 1.3th instant, to whom are we to state oUr 
grievances, and to whom are we to look lor their redress ? 

8. Should it not be in your power to afford us the Assistance we require, we ear- 
nestly beg that you will have the kindness to state our distresses to the right hon. 
the Governor ‘General in Council for bis consideration. — Wehavethehonouf to be, 

Hyderabad Sir, your most obedient humble servants, 

18th February, 1824. (Signed) W, PalMbr and Co. 

To Sir C. T. MetcalEe, Bart, Resident, Camp. 

Sir,— ‘It is with extreme regret that we find it necessary to intrude oh your at- 
tention, with the affairs of our establishmeut, but our situation is such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any longer delay in so doing, 

2. We earnestly entreat your cunsideralioti to the several letters we have been 
compelled to address to the acting Resident, during your absence of tiie I2th, 
J8th, and 22d February, and 12th of March, which we trust will prove tq you tlie 
critical situation in which we are placed. * 

We have uow demands on us for four lacs of rupees whieb we ww tmaWe to 
meet unless we<be relieved from our embarrassment ny ybur kind assistance 

4. We cannot .more strongly depict our distress than by repeating ourawemn 
declaration, that w e are on the \ crg4 of bankruptcy. Our ruin, and that of our 
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numcfous constiturnts is inevitable unless assisted by your speedy interference, 
and we venture to hope that on a consideration of the circumstaiufes we have 
stated, this indulgence will not be denied us. We have the honour to be, dtc. &c, 

Hyderabad, 30th March, 1824 (Signed) W. Palmer and Co. 

Sir, To Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. 

1. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the Ist inst. 

2. We regret that the assistance we so anxiously looked for from you, cannot 
be immediately afforded to us ; but we lament to say that our apprehensions of 
ruin are now on the point of being realized. Our situation is such, that wc fear 
wc shall bt compelled to put our affairs in the hands of tioistees, ere the final 
determination of the Supreme Government relative to them can be made known 
to us. 

3. We shall be necessitated to take this step for our own vindication to our 
Constituents, and in so doing, we feel it an imperious duty wc owe to those who 
have entrusted their property to our care, to reply particularly to that part of 
the third paragraph of your letter, where we are informed that the British Go- 
vernment considers us as alone responsible to our Constituents for the jeopardy 
in which their fortunes have been placed by our transactions. 

4. With every deference to the will and pleasure of the Supreme Government, 
we humbly, but most strongly beg to protest against this inference. Our pecu- 
niary transactions in this city were nut iiiicoinmun, and the benefits arising from 
tlie peculiar state of a native monied market, were not exclusively enjoyed by 
ourselves. We confidently assert, that our charge.s of interest on sums advanced 
to his Highness, the Nizam’s Government, and to imUvi(liials in his territories, 
wne lower than could have been procured from any other mercantile establish- 
ment j and our profits were not exorbitant, for our books will prove the rates at 
which w'e have ourselves borrowed money. The British Government have Inter- 
fered so far in our transactions as forcibly to take from vs, in two instances, the 
right (and we presume it is an established right) of a. direct appeal from the ere- 
(Vilor to his debtor, and it has even denied to us the possibility of any communica- 
tion whatever of our distresses U) the parties against whom our principal claims 
exist. We cannot tacitly surrender the balance of our demand against Rajah 
Chundoo Loll as exhibited by our statement. The well known situation of this 
Minister, identified him to us as the responsible authority of bis Sovereign’s 
Government ; under these circumstances our advances were made to him, and 
we trust, that his repeated signatures to our accounts prove their validity. 

Our fall as a banking establishment is inevitable j but we hope to convince 
those who have relied on our integrity, that their confidence has not been abused, 
and though our entire submission to the orders of the British Government com- 
municated to us through you, has not been of any avail to ourselves, yet we trust 
it may plead iti some way favourable to our numerous friends, and that the right 
honourable the Governor General in Council, may be pleased to grant that assist-^ 
ance to <mr trustees, which we have solicited in vain, and we venture to express 
a hope that mir entreaties on this point will meet with your support. 

Hyderabad, We have the honour to be, &c. 

6th April, 1824. (Signed) William Palmer and Co. 


AT A GENERAL MEETING 

Of the Creditors, and RepresentaHues of Oreditm, of the late Firm of Messrs, 
miliarn Palmer and Co,, held at the office in Hyderabad, on 
Tuesday, June 8, 1824, /wr«<an^ to public notice : 


PRESENT. 

7>UA/e«f.-*Major W. M. Robertson, 
0. Rliekle, Esq., Captain Oliphant, Pay- 
master H. B. Wray, Captain Powell, Mo- 
tce Sirtg, and W. Palmer, Esq. 

Cfeditots and Hepf'esentatwes of 
Ct^tmrs. , 

Captain Jurats Oliphant for hlmselL 
for Colonel Macdonald Kennier, and 
JoRlab \ ^ ^ 

O. Mlfkie, Esfli fdr frimself, aftdre- 
pttsent»tiT»'foV 8, Ml StephtnaoB, T. 


Evans, W. Macdowall, B. WiUiam.s, I). 
Boyd, R. Scott, 0. W. Griffiths, and J. 
Morton, Esqrs., Captains George Hun- 
ter, Mouiitford, H. W. Hodges, and 
Licntenaiits A. Macpliersou and Burr. 

Major Robertson for himself, and re- 
preseutative for Major-General Sir Win. 
KeirGrant,LieutenantCok)nelVau^an, 

Major Bowler, 16th Regt., Laptem Mac- 
queeu, 18th Begt, Captain Mackintosh, 
i4th Beat., Lveuteuaiit Itobcrtson# Hth 
Newman, 20th Regt. 

2P 2 
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Lieut. Yollaiid ^or Capt. J. Wilson. 

Captain Powell for himself, and repre- 
sentative for Captains A. Scott, Logan, 
and Wilson, 12th Regt. 

Major Lynch, ana for Elizabeth and 
John Dunn, and Lieutenant G. Sandys. 

Captain J. Harrison. 

Lieutenant F. Plowden for himself, 
and representative for Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Pepper, and (;aptain S. J. Hodgson. 

Paymaster H. B. Wray for himself, 
and for Major General Sewell. 

Captain F. Dovelon for Captain J. 
Wetherall. 

Lieutenant Chas. Arrow for himself, 
and representative for Mr. Arrow, and 
Sahib Beygurn.' 

Colonel Chailcs Macleod, C.B., for 
liimself, and representative for Colonel 
Boles, Miss Boles, Colonel Yates, Cap- 
tain Austen, Colonel P. V. Agnew, C.B., 
Mr, F. Steddy, Colonel N. Macleod, 
Captain L. Maclaine, and Colonel A, M. 
Murray. 

Captain J. Ketcheu, representative for 


Major Hare, Major E, Davies, and the 
Rev. H, Harper. 

Capt. J. H. Crisp for Capt. W, James, 

Mr. William Collins for himself, and 
representative for Mr. Ore we. 

Captain P^ Brown for himself, and re- 
presentative for Messrs. Gordon and Co., 
J. C. Munro, Esq., Captain C. Redmond, 
Lieut. Hewsou, and Paymaster J. Grant. 

Mr. C. French representative for J. H. 
Jones, ^ Esq., P. Rainasavvmy Moodalciu*, 
and Lieutenant E, S. Dickson. 

Mr. C. C. Brooks for Mr. Conductor 
Francke. 

Lieutenant W. Hislop. 

Lieutenant Thomas, for C. Price, Esq.. 

Ackiah Naidoo and Motee Sing, 

1.— Captain Powell opens the proceed- 
ings of the Meeting by stating, tha|; pur- 
suant to the Resolutions of the Creditors 
at the General Meeting, held on the 29th 
April, 1824, the Trustees have, prepared 
a Statement of the AlTairs ofj the late 
Finn, which he proceeds to explain 
thus . 


Abstract of the Estate of Mess^'s, IV, Palmer and Co, 

Debts due by the House on Bonds ’ . 1,20,000 0 0 

On Running Accounts . , 50,04, i:i3 8 0 51,24,133 ^ 0 


ASSETS. 

Due to the House on Bonds and wrilien Ac- 

knowledBiuents . . 50,16,09; 14 F 

Due oil Running Accounts , . 8,98,001 2 I 

Timber ... . 1,00,000 2 0 

Jewellery and Schedule A. . . 1.5,000 0 0 

Glass Ware do. B. . . 2.5,000 0 0 

China Goods do. C. , . . 15,000 0 0 

The Office and GodownsD. , . 30,000 0 0 

Property of the Native Partner . • 2,00,000 0 0 

Mr. Wm. Palmer, No. 4. 1,52,474 

Do. No. n. 03,800 2,16,274 0 0 


Mr. Hastings Palmer, No. 2. . , 32,500 0 0 

Sir William Rumbold, a House and Garden 30,000 0 0 
Mr. G. Lamb . . , 8,000 0 0 6.5,8.5,973 0 i 


Balance in favour . . . 14,61,839 8 ^ 

These accounts are made up without jah Chuiidoo Loll, and regarding which 
interest, but they exhibit nearly a true the resident at Hydeiabad wrote to the 
statement to the 29th April last, as the late firm to the following e6ect:—“ That 
debit and credit interests to be calcu- in the event of tlie Minister toklng upon 
lated, will counterbalance each other. himself to satisfy those depotinds from 

In producing the above statement of the coifers of the state, a lemopsti'aoce 
accounts, the lYustees think it neces- against such misapplication of the public 
sary to make the following remarks money should be made to His Highness 
Tlie debts and transactions of the house the Nizam.”-- ^fbis exposition % 
appear to be equally good, and exactly of with a view to explain the circutpaf^ce 
the same description as they have al- ofsolarge an exhiqitjs^ favour 

ways been since the house was esta- of the house nut hem imnm^atelyf,^)^ 
blished ; but, in consequence of the in- izablc'.*^A sum also.opVP®.^®^ 
tercourse with the Minister having been due by.tlie fi9ahomiea|m[.Mihl^i^ qgupot 
interdicted by the Supreme Government, be demanded Qwiiig to ,.^he 
the prospect of realizing debts, however tioned interdiction : ' gn 
just, has become a matter of consider- equally extep^ing^.lihe^triisj^r*^! hiay 
able difficulty. ' One item of the debts is be seen by'^ 
a sum of nearly twenty-thrCe lacs of aiuder.date'M^ ii 182^.— -IwC 
nipees, acknowledged in writing by Ra- Jedge that the support of the Sopremc 


Messrs, William Palmer and Co, 
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Government has been withdrawn from 
the late firm, Is of itself a sufficieutly ob- 
vious reason why Natives generally will 
endeavour to elude the payment of their 

*^^The property of the firm, and of its 
individual Members, has been stated 
with reference to the present supposed 

^^*2? Read Letters from Major Napier 
and Mr. B. Gordon. , , . , . 

3 . The Tiustees have thought it then- 
duty to call upon individuals indebted 
to the house tor a liquidation of their 
balances, and they have given notice to 
those who had assets or property of the 
Members of the late firm m their hands, 
to hold the same at the disposal of the 
I’rustees for the general benefit. 

4. The Trustees beg to notify that a 
deed of assignment having been pre- 
pared, and duly executed by the partuens 
of the late firm and themselves, is now 
ready for the signature of the creditors 
at large i-time specified for creditors m 
India («) eight months, and those in 
Europe and elsewhere beyond seas, two 

timber of the house having 
been mortgaged for 80,000 rtinees, the 
Trustees have thought it advisable to 
redeem this mortgage as cariy as prac- 
ticable, on account of the high rate of 
interest which it bears, and have accor- 
dingly paid (30,000) thirty thousand ru- 
pees m part liquidation. . . 

6. In consequence of reports being in 
circulation prejudicial to the character 
of the members of the late firm, the 
'l>ustees feel it but justice to RIessrs. 
William and Hastings Palmer to state 
the candid and unreserved manner lu 
which they have come forward, in at- 
fording every assistance and information 
ill their power towards adjusting the 
affairs of their late establishment; aud 
they take this opportunity of stating 
their opinion that the creditors inay 


man of the Meeting,— Colonel Macleod 
accedes to the motion, and takes the 
chidr accordingly. 

13. The Meeting proceed to the elec- 
tion of permanent 'Fnistecs. 

14. Colonel Macleod proposes the re- 
election of the former Tmstees, second- 
ed by Captain Doveton, and unanimously 
resolved that those gentlemen be re- 
quested to resume their charge of the 
trust— Major Kobertson— Captains Pow- 
ell, Oliphant, and Ilarrisou— George 
Mickle, H. B. Wray and W. Palmer, 
Esq.— and Motce Sing, having assented, 
their nomination is carried, nem. con. 

15. Major Napier’s letter being sub- 
mitted, ms claim is deemed perfectly m- 
adinis.sible. 

16. Read a letter from Mr. Linares 
enclosing one to his address from Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. of Calcutta : resolved to 
lay over for deci.sion to the rrustee.s. 

17. Proposed aud unanimously agreed 
that allowances not exceeding 500 rs. 
per nieuscm be made to Messrs. William 
and Hastings Palmer, and that a propor - 
tioii of household furniture and plate be 


/. iteau me- wariaui. 
and seal of the Governor 
Council, permitting Messrs. W. P^»*jer 
and Co. to make loans to Native I i inces, 

8. Read proceedings of the Trustees 
from the fitli May to the 8th June. 

9. Ca8|i book exhibited, and account 

^^lfl?Capfain Powell concludes, ^d 
the Trustees resign their charge to the 

^*^ll.1^1ooel Macleod mbves th'at the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Trustees, iSd. proposes that all their 

acts be ’apdrbved' ahd confirmed; se- 
conded byLiditenant Arrow, and unani- 

Maci^dbe reqdestbd to preside as Chau*- 


UOIIUI isuuseuulu iiuiiii'.tiv -- 

allowed to be retained by each of the.se 
Members of the firra-the quantity and 
description to be restored, to be lett at 
the discretion of the Ti-ustces. 

18. Mr. William Palmer addresses the 
Meeting in the following words : Se- 
veral individuals having come forward to 
make me an offer for my maintenance, 
and circuin.starice.s having di.sposed me 
to accept of the offer of a member of my 
family, I beg for myself to decline for 
the present becoming a burden on thp 
funds in trust. I return my acknow- 
ledgments to the creditors for to ♦ 
berality in thi.s instance, and in t lur 
proceedings throughout; my resort M 
be made to them on a future day w th 
the utmost confidence in their kmdiiws, 
which I cannot mistake from the conduct 
Xh has already been adopted regard- 
Tng us, should my nccess&ies render 
such a proceeding necessary. 

19. Proposed by 

monthly sum »ot eKeediug ( W two 
thousand nipecs he held at the nisposai 
of tlie Trustees, to defray the vaiious 
expenses of the Office Bstabhshroeiu : 

Sdedby Lieut. Arrow, and confirmed 

Lieut^^olland proposes that a 
General Meeting of the creditors .shall 
be called on Wediiesdaj^ 
ber next; seconded by Captain Kttcheii, 
and approved by the Meeting. 


C.MACLEOD, 

8th JwiC; 
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Fmn the McmorM <tf ffiUiam Palmer, of Hyderahad, in the Territories of the 
Nizam, in the East Indies, on behalf of himself and his Partners, to the lii^ht 
Honourable Lord Amherst, Governor-General. 

SiiFAvnrn, 


1. 1 HAT your Memorialist luuincrbecn 
many years in tlie service of tlic Nizam, 
alKiutthe years 18 10 and IHII, establish- 
ed, in conjunction with some other per- 
sons, a banking and commercial concern 
at Hyderabad, under the firm of “Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co.” 

2. I'hat at the time of the formation 
of the said house, the rate of interest 
throughout the territories of the Nizam 
was arbitrary, but the ordinary rate was 
from three to four per cent., and in some 
instances as high as slv per cent, per 
mensem. 

3. That the object held out to the pub- 
lic, by your ]Meiiu)rialist and his part- 
ners, on the formation of the house, 
was to lower the rate of interest to tiro 
per cent, per mensem, an object which 
the firm more than fulfilled, and the be- 
neficial results of which hau* been sen- 
sibly felt, and universally admitted, by 
all who were acquainted with the affairs 
of the Nizam, at the ]K*riod the house 
was established. It has been also ad- 
mitted by the constituted autlioritie.s pf 
the Nizam’s government, and even by 
the former Hesident of the Kast India 
Company at the Court of the Nizam, 

4. in tlie beginning of the year 1814 
a new partnership was formed, under 
the same firm of “ William Palmer and 
Co.” previous to w’hich time the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam had received from 
the establishment of vour Memorialist, 
in their business of bankers^ frequent 
advances required for the exigencies of 
the state, at the rate of tw'o per cent, per 
fiicnscm, although, prior to the esta- 
hlislimeut of your Memorialist’s hoii.se, 
the Government was unable to raise 
money on loan to any considerable 
amount, and were frequently driven to 
the necessity of issuing bills on which 
they could not procure money, excepting 
on heavy discounts from tlwce to five 
j)cr cent., an inconvenience to which 
they w'ere never subjected after the for- 
mation of the bouse of “ W. Palmer 
and Co.” 

7. The advantages held out to the 
public and the British Government have 
been fully answered. The house of your 
MeinoriiuUt having been the meairs of 
introducing, into Central India, British 
inanufactufe.s iu very considerable quau- 
titie.s, and to a much larger amount, 
than any other establishment in tlie East 
Indies. 


' 12. British manufactures were intro- 
duced into Hyderabad during tliose ycavb 
(1814 to IBID) to an amount of from 
fifteen to twenty lacs of rupees ; whilst 
the ordinary rate of interest ot money 
was diniiui.shed to two per cent, per 
meioeni, and less occasionally uas 
charged by jour Rlcuiorialist and his 
partners. 

13. During this period no complaiiit.s 
were made against the conduct of the 
said house by the British Resident, or 
any other per.sous. 

11. The acts of the house were at all 
times open and notorious, and the mem- 
bers of the house, on all occasions, were 
perfectly ready to give any information 
which might be requiiTd by the Supreme 
Government, or their Resident at Hyder- 
abad, respecting any transactioos con- 
nectikl with tneir business, iu which 
>our Memoriali.st and Ids partners had 
no motive for concealment. 

21. Towards the close of the year 
1819, overtures were made by tlie Mi- 
nister {It Hyderabad, to the house of 
Mes-srs. William Palmer and Co.,' for a 
loan to the Nizam’s Gorernment of sixty 
lacs of rupees, to be repaid in six year.s ; 
after some discussion Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. agreed to make the loan, 
subject to the sanction and approval of 
the Supreme Gorermneiit. 

22. The exigencies of the Nizam’s 
Government required immediate ad- 
vances, and it was ui-ged that their ulti- 
mate wants w’ould be considerably dimi- 
nished by such advance.s being made. 

23. Reliance was placed by yoiir Me- 
morialist and his partners on the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Government being 
obtained, and they were therefore wil- 
ling, if possible, to malte the advance ; 
but as recourse to the native bankers, 
and the constituents of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. was necessary to enable 
them to procure the funds required, 
tvithout their being able to offer more 
than their own personal security and 
credit in the first instance, creat sacii- 
fices Avere necessarily anticipated. Of 
thi.s tlm Mini.ster was fulljH aware, and 
undertook to make good to Mcssrs.’Wil- 
Hani Palmer and Co. all Idsses which 
they might sustain thereby. 

24. ' The first proposal was to grant 
Such a r{itc of Intei’est as should secure 
to Messrs. \Villiam Palmer and Co. the 
means of rasing the amount, without 
loss to them} aha the Minister pi-oposed 
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to grant two per cent, per mensem as 
sufii interest. 

•25. It was subsequently considered 
tliat the loan might, through unforeseen 
events, remain unpaid at ti»e expiration 
of six years j and as the olyeet of the 
Minister, in which he had ever been up- 
held by Messrs William Palmer and Co., 
was to reduce the rah; of interest ordi- 
narily paid through the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, lie ultimately determined to avoid 
entailing upon the country the jiossibility 
ot having so great a burthen lastingly 
thrown upon it ; and rather to grunt 
such a bonus to Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. as should secure them from loss, 
whilst ill case of the anticipated periorl 
of redemption not being lengthened, 
some benefit would result to the Nizam. 
A calculation on tliis basis was made, 
and a sum of eight lacs was agreed on, 
as answering sueh purpose. 

30. By the correspondence it will ap- 
pear, that the protection and influence 
of the British Resilient was expressly 
ibkcd in favour of Messrs. William Pal- 
mer and Co.’s claims, arising out of that 
loan, the sanction of the Government 
was obtained, and sucli protection and 
iiilluence tlicrcfore promised. 

31. If the conduct of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co., composed of such per- 
sons as above mentioned, were illegal, 
as it has since been coutemled, it is at 
least evi^ut that the illegality of their 
nieiwures was not very glaring, or it is 
diiiicult (0 believe that the protection 
and inttuence of the Supreme Govern- 
ment would Imvo been grunted for their 
support. 

41. In a letter from the Resident, of 
the 13th December 1822, Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. were directed to fninish 
accounts in detail from tiie commence- 
ment of the house, under any deiumii- 
nation, with the Minister, and of all 
loans made to the Nizam’s olheers on tiie 
Minister's guarantee. 

45. Having obtained the permission 
of the Minister, Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co., by a letter of the 17th of the 
same mouth, intimated their intention 
to comply witli such requisition, at tiie 
same time complaining of the extreme 
liardsliip of sucli an interference with 
their concerns, and deprecating the evil 
consequences which must ensue to their 
prospects, from such an unusual expo- 
sure of the accouuts of a banking e^ta- 
hlishttieut. Mr. Metcalfe’s letter, and 
the reply, will appear in the Appendix, 
luai'kra No. 12. 

46. On the 5th Febniary 1823, Messrs, 
William Palmer and Co. received a letter 
fi-ora the Jksident, stating that their ob^ 
jectious to the production of tlieir ac- 
couuts were inadmissible, and tliey were 
directed to produce them, with sucli 


explanations as might he required of the 
items, 'i’heir compliance was staled to 
be the indispensable cnnditlou of the in- 
terfcience of the Government for ilie 
adjustment of theacronnts, and of their 
future countenance in commercial deal- 
ings. 'I'he accounts were furnished 
without any avoidable delay by Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., and were ulli- 
mately concluded and (brwardcil tlirough 
the Itfsidcut on llie 22d April, 182:1. 
But your Memorialist regrets to state, 
that whilst lie and his nartneis lia\e 
risked the credit hud staliilily of their 
house, by a compliance with Uie requisi- 
tion of the Supreme (joverument, tlie 
interference wliich they eoutemplatcd 
for the adjustment of their accounts, and 
the countenance to which they looked 
forward, has not only been withheld, 
but )oiir Memorialist and his partners 
liave subsequently been prohihiied from 
making use of the only means they pos- 
sess for the recovery of their demands. 
The letter ofthe.5ih Kehrnary, together 
with a subsequent one of the iZtli, con- 
taining a second rctuonstrance from 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. on the 
suiyect of the accounts, are also con- 
tained in the A}q)cndix, No. 12. 

47. On the lOth February^ Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co, received from 
the Resident a letter, by which all in- 
tercourse between the meinbeis of the 
firm and the Ni/.am’s Minister, personal 
or written, direct or indirect, except 
througatthe channel of the British Resi- 
dent, v»w» for the futnie prohibited; 
and in the same letter they were in- 
tormed, that the Resident would he 
hapjiy to receive any communications 
that It might he proper for Messrs. Wil- 
iiain Palmer and Co. to make to his 
llighness’s Government, and that he 
tiiLsted they would find that due atteu- 
tiou was paid to their ju.^t claims and In- 
tel est. This interdiction will ho found, 
with the re|>ly to the letter in which it 
was contained, in the Appendix, inarkcil 


No. 13. 

48. As a native of India, your Memo- 
rialist, as well as some of his parlner.s, 
could not be legally lioimd by sucli iVii in- 
terdiction ; hut your Memorialist, iii 
deference to the Supreme Government, 
felt every disposition to comjily with 
every direction ot the British Resident, 
and could not hut feel tliat his oppo^i- 
tioii to such direction miglit he jircju 
dicial to the interests of the ^liiiister, 
and under the influence exerci.scd by the 
Supreme Government, could not l>e bc- 
neftcial to liiinself. lie was tlie more di.-- 
iiosed to yield oliedience to those orders, 
from ail assurance derived from the let- 
ter in wliich the interdiction was coii 
talned, that his rights mid mti'mts 
would be guarded thruiigli the BiilU'li 
Resident. 
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49. All the members of the firm ac- 
quiesced iu the directions coiitaiued iu 
t)ie letter of the Hesideilt, aud from 
thenceforward all cumiuuqlcation be- 
tween them ceased. 

89. On the 8th July, 1821^, by a letter 
of that date, the Resident informed 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. that the 
allowances heretofore received by Mr. 
William Palmer iu his own name, and 
the names of his children, and those re- 
ceived by Mr. Hastings Palmer, bad been 
discontinued and revoked, the same net 
having been sanctioned by the Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council. 

1)0. For a period of nearly twenty-four 
ears, duiing which your Memorialist 
ad served and been connected with the 
Government of the Nizam, his services 
to that Government, to which he was 
originally introduced and recommended 
hy Colonel Kirkpatiick, who was then 
the Resident at the Court of the Nizam, 
had never been di.sputed. 

91. ' His own pensions, as they ai-e con- 
sidered. were granted to him for services 
iu the neld^ performed under that intro- 
duction aud sanction, in the time of 
former Ministers, and were in fiu:t but 
a continuance of the salary unon the 
reduction of the troops which lie com- 
manded, to which his military situation 
entitled him in common with all who 
served the Nizam. 

92. That these were not granted from 
any peculiar favour to your MeD»r)rialist', 
is capable of easy uroof, by a dfcrence 
totheotHcesof the Nizam’s Govfemment, 
where many pwsons’- names will be 
found, who are placed in a similar situ- 
ation, of receiving a salary, continued to 
them upon the reduction of troops under 
their command ; who arc in no degree 
.suspected of possessing extraordinary, 
nnu .some of them, of pos.ses.sing any iii- 
llucuce with the Nizam’s Government. 

9.3. Ihey, in common with your Me- 
morialist, on the reduction of the troops, 
lost the emoluments of their conimanas; 
but as a British officer retires on half pay, 
so they and your Memorialist, according 
to the custom of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, were suffered to draw their per- 
sonal salary. 

94. The emoluments of your Memori- 
alist, when in command of the troops 
under his orders, amounted to about 6000 
rupees per mensem, exclusive of his 
salary (he actually drew for 30,000) and 
he received no more, when bis troops 
were disbanded, • or before, than any 
other individual would have done under 
similar circumstances, except that in 
consideration ofhis services he received 
on the .disbanding his troops,- a sum of 
mon^ as a reinuberation and compensa- 
tion n>r the loss of hia'oonti'act, which • 
he haclcntcred Into for their supply. ' ' 

9.’}. To ascribe the giiuit of th&siuarles 


of your Memorialist and his brother, to 
cori^iptilon, and. to consider toem as 
covers for enormous interest, is, your 
Memorialist submit^^i) wholly unfounded 
in fact or in reason. 

96. At the time your Memorialist first 
received his pension, after 'his tro(»ps 
were disbanded, the Government of the 
Nizam ami the Minister, did not, nor 
did they till long afterwards, owe one 
rupee to your Memorialist, nor was your 
Memorialist in a situation to lend one, 
excepting from what he received at the 
moment from the Country of that Go- 
vernment. 

97. When Mr. Hastings Palmer first 
received his, he was not a partner in tlie 
house. He certainly received It through 
the influence of your Memorialist, who 
had recently been employed in a tf m|)o- 
rai^ military command, and situation of 
difliculty, tiiough subsequent to the dis- 
banding ids troops, upon which he had 
received no extra allowance, though his 
services were emially admitted anda{)- 
proved by the British Government, aud 
that of the Nizam. 

98. The grant of such a pension had 
nothing extraordinary in it. Under the 
Government of the Nizam, in lieibof 
soliciting employments (other than mi- 
litary), tiiosc wlio are anxious to provide 
for their relatives, solicit grants. Tlie 
more favoured received Jaghifes, the 
less, pen.slons, to which the same con- 
.sequcuce is not attached ; and at the time 
your Memorialist obtained the pension 
for Ills brother, the late firm in which 
Sir William Rumbold was a partner, was 
not e.stablishcd ; and the house wa,s in 
its infancy, when its dealings were very 
different from what they have since be- 
come and their transactions vrith the 
Minister e.xtreiuely limited. 

99. The pensions granted to your Me- 
morialist’s children were granted at a 
much later period, after several long and 
approved services, many of a military 
and some of a civil nature, done by your 
Memorialist to the Nizam, with the ap- 
probation of the British Resident, and 
at a period when the Minister conceived 
your Memorialist had recently rendered 
a most important service to the Nizam s 
Government. 

100. Not only {tensions erf the nature 
of that enjoyed by your MeliidrikliSt and 
his femily, but tlie purest gratuities are 
comiaoiily given by the Nizam, the Go- 
vernment or Oude‘, and'dther native go- 
v«|me^, many.of ^vhldh^Hsiogs ^ 

Compands 4emn«. , 

101. No intimatlbn, 1 )revlous to'thatof 
Sir CharlesMet^^ c^r.beefl hade 
to hliii, that thfe fembte'st.m'tefltWd ex- 
isted In tHeihiiid’* 

conttnuing . tImt.bWB Vwr Meittoriwiat 
coHslderteffas codw not 
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but be surprised, that his pension under No. 23, and by asserting what is iuca- 
thestf circumstances should not have met pable of contradiction, that on all occa- 

with the sanction of the Supreme Go- siohs of a confidential or difficult nature, 
vernment, although your Memorialist the Government of the Nizam have nni- 
could have previously entertained no formly been in the habit of employing 
reason to suppose that such a sanction hiiUj both in its intercourse with the 
was lequisitct British Minister and on other occasions, 

104. It may not be improper here to that he has frequently received the ap- 
obseiTe, that during one Jiart of that pc- probation of the British Government 


riod, foe which payments were made by 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. of your 
Memorialist’s salary, (which salary was 
struck out of their account,) your Me- 


aiid Hesidciits, and that until the year 
1W22, when the matters which led to the 
Memorial, first arose,, he has never, to 
strncK out or wieir acconiiii,; yum Ids knowledge, incurred the displeasure 
morittllst was actually called into active of the one or the other, 
service, as a military man, by the Nizam 1 12. On the same day in which your 
wild the British Government. 

105; In the year 1812, a mutiny broke 
out in a corps of the Nizam’s, com- 
manded by Major or Mr. Gordon, an 
officer formerly in the King of England’s 
.service. 


Memorialist received the intimation 
above noticed, of hi.s pensions or rather 
his pay, being withdrawn, and retro- 
spectively ^ disallowed, namely, the 25th 
August IBii, Messrs. WilUajn Palmer 
and Co. received the folloi^dng letter, by 
106? Vour Meinoriali.st was employed which under the peculiar circumstances 
‘ that occasion both in negociating with of the Nizam’s Government, and tlie iii- 
. . . ... iineiife which the British Government 


the murineers, who had taken up a [lO: 
sition in liostUity to tlie subsidiary force, 
under the command of Colonel Scott and 
General Conran, and also receivxd the 
command of the Nizam’s cavalry under 
those officers, and acted as President of 
a Genwal Court Martial, with several 
British officers in the service, of the 
Nizam, by whom sentences of death, rii 
four instances, were passed and carried 
into execution. 

107. That on this occasion, his ser- 
vices were not considered as merely no- 
minal, the letter of Mr. Adam, then 
Secretary to the Supreme Government, 
inseiled in the Appendix, No. 22, will 
sufficiently prove. 

108. It was shortly after this service 
that your Memorialist obtained the pen- 
sion bestowed by the Nizam on Mr. 

Ha'«tings Palmer. 

109. At a subsequent period your Me- 

morialist received a discretionary com- 
mission from the Nizam, by the desire w.^. /.v... 7^* y 

.,f the Brlfeh Bc,ide»t, to 


exercises over it, and the total absence 
of all legal tribunals throughout the 
coiiutiy, coupleil with the interdiction 
of all intercourse with the Minister, the 
sole source and fountain of justice, your 
IMemorialist and his partners were to all 
practical results, placed out of the pale 
of law, and in a state of the most pre^ 
carion.s dc|)eudcnce on the integrity of 
those, upon whom they had claims to an 
amount of sixty lacs of rupees. 'Hie 
letter is as follows,— “ I am commanded 
by the Governor-General in Coiincll, for- 
mally to aiinoniice to you, that you are 
no longer to consider yourselves under 
tlie protection of the British Govern - 
ment, or entitled to its countenance in 
the remotest degree.” Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co.’s reply is contained 111 
the Apptmdix,No.24. , 

113. To revert to what is stated by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, in the first letter 
of the 25th August, respecting the bonus 


Captain Brekett in the command of the your 


Kiissell Brigade. 

1 10. ’rheo^dience of that officer.how- 
ever, to the commands of the Nizaui] 


on the 8th of August, previous to the 
receipt of Sir Charles Metcalfe s letter 
of the 25th, Messrs. William Palmer and 


ever, to the coramaiitts 01 wie ^ Charles 

compelled by the production of the com- g>. which it was stated that it 

misshn of your Memorialist, rendered Metcalfe, wh jh it wmteted that it 

^.d W Bitoh of BritUli 
iefvico of d.eHou8««blo ^ 

Ilf. '^ur MemoHallst’s aCTfifOS te-c b. a 


nn 1 7th dav of Novemher. the gaid#fy-/wo /« w, trpm iwo per j 


in CoUufcl 
not hirail 
present, 
that lettey coi 


to'onriid a half per ceut. 
i’ *iiiai‘p helnir no ODDfor- 
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they were directed to state, whether the 
conclusion drawn from the accounts was 
correct, or to furnish any explanation of 
that account, lliis letter and the reply 
of Messrs. William Palmer and Co ap- 
pear in the Appendix, marked No. 25. 

114. Messrs. William Palmer andCp. 
were at a loss to conceive how such a 
conclusion could have been drawn from 
tlieir accounts. 

115. In cash payments alone to the 
Minister, or to his order, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. actually paid a sum 
of34,lll,:il4-f)i. 

ll(t The remainder of the loan Wtis 
made up of the following items ; 

A balance against the Mi- 
nister bn tlie general 

account of 11,99,348 6 

Saliiries paid by Messrs. 

William'* Palmer and 
Co. of which those 
paid to your ftlemoria- 
fist ana his family, 
amounted to almut 

70,000 rupees M2, 03.3 

Purchases made by the 
Minister on account of 
the Government, from 
the house of Messrs. 

William Palmer and 
Co, in their commer- 
cial dealings 1,27,9.35 1.3 

117. 'fhe last three items might be 
considered as actual payiuent.s ; the first 
two being for sums tonucrly paid by 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. on their 
account, the hist being due fur gocHls to 
that amount actiuUly furiu>hed. 

118. Two items; the 
one for interest On the 
account relating to the 
Berar Soucars of , 2,20,393 10 3 
13ie other bearing In- 
terest on the general 
account 1,55,700 11 

Complete the amount of the loan, e.r- 
ciushe of the bonus of eight lacs referi'cd 
to in the letter of Sir Cnarlea Metcalfe 
of the 25th August. 

) 19. 'fhese several items amount to 
61,14,796—61, exceeding the amount 
agreed on for the loan by 1,15,000. 'Hiis 
latter sum remained to the debit of tlie 
Minister In bis general miscellaneous 
account. 

120. *rhe circumstances under which 
the bonus objected to, by ihe Supreme 
Government, was granted to your Me- 
morialist, have been already stated. 

121. In addition to tlie claims of 
Messrs. William Palnu‘r,aud Co., wliich 
your Memorialist has already brought to 
the notice of your Lordship, a balance of 
upwards of seven lacs pf rnpcey, assta^ 
in an account forwarded to the Supreme 
Government through Sir Charles Met- 
calfe, in a letter under date 5th June, 
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Mooik^* 

122. Subsequent to the negociation 
for the h»an of sixty lacs, Me-ssrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co.. had advanced a 
sum of eight lacs on loan to Shah Yar 
ool Moolk, a native of the highest rank 
and holding extensive Ja'ghires under 
the Goverument of the Nizam, 

12:1. 3'his loan was made for the pur- 
pose of improving the Jaghires held by 
him, and was not only made with tlie 
.sanction of the Minister, but upon his 
express guarantee. 

124. bor seenrinp the payment of the 

loan, H.»i.'<ignmcnts were made by Shah 
Yar ool Moolk, in the usual manner, 
upon the revenues of variou.s districts in 
lu.s Jaghire.s, and previous to the ad- 
vance of the loan, the guarantee of the 
Milliliter was obtained in the terms of 
the agreement inserted in the Appendix, 
No. 26. t r , 

125. The precaution was taken not 
only for securing the sanctitin of the 
Minister, but to obtain his security, in 
case the posse.ssiou of the Jaghires held 
by Sbah Yar ool Moolk should subse- 
quently be cliarged. 

J26. The continued default of Sbah 
yar ool Moolk, compelled Messr.^. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. to make application 
to the Minister, who, with the con- 
currence of Shah Yar ool Moolk, placed 
Uineen ool M(K>lk in the possession of 
a nart, but not the whole of ^he Jaghires. 
of which the revenues had been assigiiea 
for the purpose of repaying Messw, Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co.'s demands. 

127. In consideraliou of this arrange- 
ment, and the involved state of Shah 
Yar ool Moolk’a finances, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. at the request of 
the Minister, agreed to reduipe the an- 
nual payments to them, one l^c of ru- 
pees, and then to extend thp period 
wherein the loan was to have been paid. 

128. 'fhis arrangement was twcU'd 
about the lupntii of Aqgust, 162^, and 
only one payment was mailc npider it. 

129. The di.<<cu8sion8 Ijetween Messi^. 
William Palmer and Co. and the Resi- 
dent, wliich were notoripu^, done 
them no good in the eyps of ijie subjects 
of the Nizam, and bmore the second 
payment became due, idie fnterdictioo of 
the Resident of apv intercourse between 
them and the Minister had taken place. 

1.30.*Umcen ool Moolk, whose cha- 
mter is known even to the Supreme 
Governmeiit, and who makes no pay- 
.inent which he can by any me^s evade, 
availed himself pf heMns situation 
in which Messty. WUl|am Palmer and 
Co. were placed by that hitbfiiictioo, to 
refuse all furtlier pamqqtn, 

131. AU apyilicgSpps on their part 
from that MrtpdjMJMmjftvimyaiqng, and 

5I^ara. wffihim. Sl&er v4 

endeawmred to procure yfiymeat, either 
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froinUmccn ool Moolk, who head the 
Jitghlrea of Shah Yar ool Moolk, who 
had no other means of discharging them^ 
than what h^ been placed at the dis- 
i)Osd of Umeen ool Moolk. 

l;^2. On the'Sthtif June, IR2.3, Messrs. 
William Pahner and Co. forwarded to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe the accounts of 
Shah Yar ool Moolk, together with those 
ofMunsoor Khan, who was indebted to 
them in a sum of about one lac and a 
half of rupees, advanced to him under 
Minilar circumstances, and a similar 
— tee to that made to Shah Yar ool 

On the 16th of August, Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. represented to 
T^ir Charles Metcalfe the conduct of 
IJmcen ood Moolk, and requested his 
interference. 

1.34. Oil the llth November, 182.3, 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. were 
informed bv a letter from Sir Cliarle.s 
]\Ietcalfe, that it was considered by the 
Supreme Government, to he open to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co, to ap- 
ply for rMress to the tribunal of justice 
established at Hyderabad, and in the 
event of their being desirous to apiieal 
from tlie decision of the court of justice 
to the Ooveriinient of his Highnc.ss the 
Nizam, he was permitted, under tlic ex- 
isting restrictions agaiii.st tlieir dii'ect in- 
tercourse or communication with his 
Highness’s Government, to transmit a 
written representation from them to the 
Minister, and to receive and convey to 
them his reply, provided that the rate of 
interest charged in the account on which 
their claim was founded, did not exceed 
twelve per cent, per annum. 

135. with respect to the special trans- 
action between their firm and Unieeii 
ool Moolk, his Lordship did not con- 
sider it to be one which the British 
Government was in any way pledged to 
adjust. 

136. The amount of the interest on 
the loan to Shah Yar ool Moolk (charged 
at the lowest rate current throughout the 
Nizam’s dominions) and as stated in the 
accounts previously transmitted to the 
Supreme Government, was eighteen per 
cent, per annum, the permissioH there- 
fore contained in the latter part of his 
letter, evetl If it could have been rendered 
serviceable, nnder any circumstances, to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. was, 
tinder existing circumstances, * wholly 
tinavallable, but as no tribunal of justice 
ever existed at Hyderabad, with com- 
petent jurisdiction over a matter of that 
nature, Merits.. William Palmer and Co. 
were in fillet unable to avail themselves 
even 6f ^at omission to appeal} but 
lest some tribunal might exist, of which 
they were not aware, Messrs. William 
Palmer and C^o.‘od the IStK November, 
1»2J. addrtriednietririojfhiRcsWe^^^ 
»n which' thet ds^ried thdc readiness 


to submit their claims to tliat juris- 
diction, which the Resident might be 
pleaseil to point out for their adjust- 
ment. 

137. The Resident could point out 
none, for none existed, and in his reply 
of the I7th November, he informed 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. that it 
did not accord with hi.H duty to advocate 
their claims against Unieeti ool Moolk, 
and from that period no prospect of their 
adjustment has appeared. 

138. Their claims upon Munsoor Khan 
rested on the same foundation, and the 
same security, and have met with a si- 
milar fate. 

139 Munsoor Khan died shortly after 
the period of the correspondence, and 
his Jaghircs have been resumed by the 
Minister, but the interdiction of iutcr- 
coiirse with him precludes the possibility 
of an appeal to his justice, in which they 
have great confidence. 

140. The want of success attending 
their appeal to the llesident, respecting 
their claims on Finccn ool Moolk, for- 
hidvS their troubling him fuilherwith any 
application to advocate their claim.s on 
acc(tunt of the loan advanced to Mun- 
soor Khan, 'llie correspondence on this 
subjei't will be found in the Appendix, 
No. 26. 

141. Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
have also a claim against Moofieer ool 
Moolk, the Musulinaii Minister of the 
Nizam, for a balance of about eight lacs 
of rupees, ufion an old standing account. 

142. 'Hiis indeed is a claim of a private 
nature, but the interdiction before no- 
ticed of all intercourse with the Nizam's 
Minister prevents any application to 
Mooiicer ool Moolk, nor is he more 
likely than hisbrother Umecn ool Moolk, 
to discharge his obligations, so long as it 
shall be understood that his creditors 
are not to coiLsider themselves entitled 
in the slightest respect to the protec- 
tion of tlie British Government, in a 
country where no tribunal exists, by 
which he may be compelled to ])W the 
demand, and wlicre the wishes of that 
Government, expressed or unders^d, 
are pai*amount to every. other considcr- 

^ *14.3. As a claim against a Minister of 
the Nizam, though of a private nature, 
the accounts were forwarded to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, under date the IMh 
August, 1823, and his interference in 
their favour subsequently reauested by 

Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 

144. With such request the Resident 
stated he was onlv to comply 

on condition of Messrs. WHhajp 
and Co. reducing the rate of interest 
charged to twelve per 
Although the interest charged #as on a 
contra^ of many 

xopre willinir to comply with such wins 
Ite ja of 8ic Re.ltol'* lower 
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on that fciibjeot, or indeed from the last 
nayineiit made by Mooneer ool Moolk, 
by wliich the prior rate of interest was 
rQco((ntzed, rather than to lose their 
whole demand. 

145. Such concession on their part 
was considered iiisufflcicnt, and they 
were required to onen their adjusted 
accounts, and to rcauce the rate of in- 
teiest from the commencement of the 
loan, a condition which, if complied 
with, would not only have charged them 
with a heavy loss on the interest actually 

f iaid by them to their coustitneuts. on 
unds placed in their hands, from wliich 
they were enabled to make this, amongst 
other loans, but would have jvlso annihi- 
lated their claim, and charged them jus 
debtors instead of creditors. 

146'. If looked on as an European tran- 
saction, this may appear scarce a hard- 
ship, but in a couiitiy where the rates of 
interest cannot be regulated by European 
rules ; where not only the laws of the 
country tolerate, but the (lovernment 
countenance, and its wants compel unli- 
mited rates of interest,your Memorialist 
submite it would have oeen hard thus to 
have annihilated claims admitU'd for 
years, and never resisted except under 
the supposed sanction of the British Go- 
vernment. But be it so or not, the con- 
dition of urging a claim, which, if com- 
plied with, would have annihilated it, 
was nugatory. 'ITic correspondence on 
this subject is contained in the Appendix, 
marked No. 27. 

147. Your Memorialist considers this, 
as terminating the facts which he is desi- 
rous of submitting to the favoui-able con- 
sideration of your Lordsliip in Council. 
A voluminous’ correspondence, however, 
took place between Sir Charles Metcalfe 
and Messrs. William Palmer and Co., 
which is contained, as f;ir as it iiearsupon 
the nnestion, in the Appendix, marked 
No. M. 

148.‘ From this statement of fjwts it 
would apjiear that your Memorialist and 
his partners have incurred the displea- 
sure of the Supreme Government on the 
following points ; — 

1st. With respect to the loan, they 
were accused or making it a mere no- 
minal one, and of having received eight 
lacs. 

2dly. Of receiving illegal interest. 

3dly. Of having deceived the British 
Government by the afhiljivit inad«. 

4thly. Of exercising an undue influ- 
ence over the Minister Rajah Chiindoo 
Loll. 

149. On these grounds, as your Memo- 
rialist !s led to believe, he has been de- 
prived by the Sunreme Government of 
pensions earhed m long and acknow- 
ledged services to tne State, from which 
he received theiii, and that he and his 
partners have been deprived of a just 
fkbt, due from the Government of the 


country where they lived, for payments 
actually made by the order of that Go- 
vernment. 

150. In addition to the injury they 
sustained, by an unex])ectcd ana rapid 
repayment of an immense sum borrowed 
for a period of six yeai’s, for which time 
their arrangeinents were made, and of 
which two only had expired, they have 
been deprived of that bonus, for which 
they stipulated as the only means of se- 
curing them from actual Jind severe loss, 
in a precarious transaction, entered into 
with a native Prince, who had full power 
to contract, and who, but for tlui inter- 
ference of the Supreme Government^ is 
fully willing to perform his engage- 
ment. 

151. They have been jdaced by the act 
of the Supreme Government, beyond the 
power of obtaining legal redress^ by which 
they are unable to recover demands to 
the amount of about fm ty lacs, exclusive 
of those demands which tney have against 
the Supreme Government, as standing 
in the situation of the Niram as their 
debtor 

^ 152, These, my Lord, ’’are the imme- 
diate consequences of those measures, 
which tlie Supreme Goverumcilt have 
adopted against your Memorialist and 
his pjutners. . 

15.1. The ultimate result, my Lord, 
must he a total and irretrievable ruin to 
them, and probably to all connected with 
them. To avert it, if possible, if not 
now too late, your Memorialist trusts lie 
will be able to satisfy ybuv Lordship’s 
luiiid, as to the integrity which has 
guided the conduct of liimself and his 
])artners,asto the erroneous impressions 
which have been taken up against them, 
and to awaken in your Lordship, a due 
eousideratiou for tiie situation in whieli 
he and his partners have been placed, and 
now .stand. 

1.54. In statiim the facts under which 
he claims the indulgent consideratipn of 
your Lordship in Council, your Memo- 
rialist has stated nearly all that apiiears 
iicee-ssary on the subject of the loan. 

155. Your Memorialist has shown that 
the loan was not nominal, bfit either an 
actual julvance of the \yliole sura, with 
the exception of the bonus granted on it, 
or what to the Government of the Nizam 
w'as equivale.nt, a remi.s.sion of just, debts 
due to your Memorialist Jiud his part- 
ners, or paymente, made to otlier ci«- 
ditors of the Government by order of the 
Minister. , 

Job. On the subjeCjtof th,e retention of 
their own debt in lieu, of payment to a 
sirailnr amount, vour Memorialist would 
submit that William Palmer and Co. arc 
in 110 way culpable. 

157. ’file discharge of their debt was 
one of tlie objects ot the loan. Whether 
Measrs. William Palmer and Co. received 
froiii the Government of the country- 
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tlieir claim of fifteen or sixteen lacs upon 
paying the full amount of sixty lacs hiU) 
the hands of tlic Minister, or paid to lihu 
but forty-five lacs, and cancelled the debt 
due to them, could make no possible dif- 
fcieuce to the Government, hut did in 
fact operate to their advantage, inasmuch 
as it enabled Messrs. William Pidiner 
and Co. to make the advance required, 
at so much a lower rate than they could 
have otherwise afforded, in the event of 
being compelled to raise fifteen oi sixteen 
lacs more than what was actually re- 
quired. 

158. An operation of this nature would 
have drained the market in the fir>t in- 
stance to a much greater extent, and 
Iherehy in the same proportion ha\e rais- 
ed the interest of money, whilst an 
iiiiniediate inpayment of so large a sum 
at once, would have depressed the mar- 
ket in a similar degree, and have occa- 
sioned a corresponding diminution of 
iiitenist. 


159. Against the ruinous consequence 
of such a transaction in the money mar- 
ket, both as to the rise of interest, when 
lh(‘y were borrowers, and the fall when 
they would become lenders, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co. must have protected 
themselves by a larger rate or interest 
from the (loveriiuieiit, for whom tlic 
loan was raised. 

KiO. 'J'he whole of the conseiiuenccs 
of such operations are necessarily taken 
into account on all loans, wliether to 
mdividuals or to Governments ; and jus 
M’ I'd^^ntion and undertaking of the 
Nizam’s Government, in raising the sixty 
lacs loan, was, as before-mentioned, to 
pay off Messrs. William Palmer and Co. 
amongst tlieir other Creditors; that mode 
was adopted, which was not only the 
siinplest and most easy of operation, but 
was attended with the least disadvantage 
to all parties. 

,1GI. Oil the subject of the bonus of 
eight lacs, your Memorialist has already 
tiriginated in the necessities 
nr the Government, which required ad- 
'ances before the loan could be finally 
arranged, the sanction of the Supreme 
t'overmnent obtained, and the assigii- 
territories made. 

»o2. ITiat the object of the Minister 
was to avoid a permanent burthen on the 
couDtiy, of so large an intci-c.stas tw^enty- 
uMir per cent, per annum, in the event 
nt unforeseen circumstances preventing 
me due repayment of the ’loan, at the 
period coiiieinplated. 

1 j 3'^^* your ' Memorialist has not 
■'tatea the current interest of the couiitiy 
greater than whht the fact will war- 
•.ant, IS not only notorious, but may be 
‘Jdy established, from tne feet, that 
• uortly previous to the negociatioiis for 
me sixty lacs loan, endeavours had been 
juade by the R^ah of Nagporej under 
sanction of the British Residentf 


through his immediate agency ^ to raise a 
hiaii for that Goveriimeiit to tlie amount 
ot only si, V and a hal/[i\Qn of rupees, all 
attempts to raise the sum at N^igiiore, 
upon any terms, failed, and applications 
were ill consequence made to the native 
Bankers at lljtlerabad. Out even upon 
the guariwitee, as it was considered, of 
the llesUIent at Nagpore, on the part of 
the British Government, the sum of suv 
and a half lacs could be procured on no 
better terms than Uventy-toiir per cent, 
per annuiii, and that on the eoiidiiiou of 
the loan being received and the payment 
made at Hyderabad. These terms being 
refused, the loan/ot/ed at Hyderabad, as 
it liml done at Nagpore, 

KM. Your Memorialist may further 
observe, that the ordinary rale of dis- 
count amongst all the native Bankers at 
liydenibad, of their own aeecptances, 
generally, during your Memorialist’s re- 
sidence there, has been and is at tlie 
present niouieut, two per cent, per men- 
sem, and that the house of William Pal- 
mer and Co. i.s the only one at that place 
which lias ever di.icounted at so low a 
rate as twelve per cent., .at wlileh rate 
they have been accustomed to di.scouiit 
their own acceptances. 

1()5. A calculation of the difference 
upon eighteen per cent, per annum, upon 
.sixty lae.s. and twenty-tour per cent, on 
fifty-two lacs, will .show, that even in the 
event of a punctual repayment, tlie Go- 
vernnient of the Nizam would have been 
the gainer, on the plan adopted. 

16(>. Your Memorialist, however, .sub- 
mits, that even had the bonus been a clear 
and naked bonus, without the consider- 
ation of any further benefit, and merely 
stipulated tor in the first instance by the 
house of William Palmer and Co. they 
could not have been eon.sidered doing 
more than what has beer, .sanctioned by 
prior transactions under Government, 
which can labour under no imputation 
of being subiected to the power of any. . 

167. alie Supreme Government of In- 
dia, even His Majesty’s Government at 
home, have ral.sed loans ujion which 
bonuses have been granted. 

168. 'Phat the latter have frequently, 
nay, commonly, raised loans whereon bo- 
nuses have been given to a much larger 
amount, tliuii that which has been receiv- 
ed upon the sixty lacs loan , by the hou.se 
of William Pabner and Company. 

169. Their bonu.s upon inat loan 
amounts to about fifteen percent. 

170. The Supreme Government have 
raised money on loans where they have 
granted, what may be consldei'ed bonuses, 
to the amount of seven per cent., and 
where the rate of interest has not been 
less than the current rate. 

171. His Majesty’s Government have 
raised loans, on which they have not paid 
less than the current rate of interest on 
tlie iioiniual amount of .the loan, and 


i 
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have gi’anted bonuses to the extent of 
seventy or eighty per cent. 

172. During the wars between Great 
Britain and France, since the year 171)2, 
loans have ntost frequently been raised 
by the Government or Great Britain, on 
terms which granted bonuses to an enor- 
mous amount to the lenders, whilst they 
received interest little it any short of the 
market price, or their actual advances, 
and in tact more than the legal interest 
payable on any other than the annuity 
transactions. 

173. In 1813 the English three per 
cents.werc at fifty-stevm ; the policy of the 
British Ministry was not t(j raise money 
on the terms nominally of the interest 
which the market price retiuired to be 
given, but by granting a larger amount of 
stock to lower the nominal rate of the 
interest. 

174. In consoquetice, the large loans 

raised in the year 1812 and 1813 were 
raised principally in the three per cents, 
at 6r about the rate of fifty-seven, by 
which means each proprietor became 
possessed of 100/. stock, for which Jie 
received annually 3/. interest for .*>7/ , 
paid to the Government in money. The 
debt due from the Government to him 
could ncvcr.be paid off, without lii> coii- 
.sent, under lUO/. in money, and thus 
consenting to receive somethitig more 
than three per cent, inten'st on the 
amount of tne delit due to him, he ic- 
ceives an actual bonus of fortij-tfiree pn 
ceut.f lie received t/in'e-fifths of the legal 
interest on his nominal debt, and a bo- 
nus oi forty-three per cent, on bis actual 
ailvancc. , , 

175. William Palmer and Co,, in their 
loan to the Minister of the Ni/am, re- 
ceived three- fmtrths of the ordinary rate 
of interest in that country, on the nomi- 
nal debt due to them, and a bonus of 
Jifteen per cent, on tlieir actual advance. 

176. To state the English loans cor- 
rectly, that of 1812 was 1,5,6.50,000/. 
raised in money, whilst the debt added 
was 27,514,000/. 

177. The first loan of 1813 amounted 
to 22,000,000/. ; the debt added for this 
amount in money was 38,940,000/. 

178. The second loan of 1813 was 
21,000,000/.; on this amount in money 
the debt was increased 3.5,700,000/. 

179. To state these thR*e loans toge- 
ther, the amount raised and recei\e(riu 
the two years wa.s 58, (>.50, 000/. ; the 
amount added to the debt, to be repaid 
to the creditors of the British Govern- 
ment foi that advance, 102,184,000/. 

180. Besides the ainonnt Unis added 
to the national debt of the country, the 
cliarges of management on tlie loans 
were considerable. 

181. Oil the loan granted by Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co. no cliargc.s of 
inanageineiit arose. 

182. Vour Memorialist only refers to 


the alwve, among.st innumci'aMe insianccs 
of similar transactions. 

18:4. If a compaiison were made ou 
the loans of the British Government, 
with the loan to the Nizam in relation to 
the interest only, your Memorialist suli- 
mits it would be equally advantageous to 
Mcssr.«^. William Palmer and Co. 

184. Oil the actual amount advanced 
to the British Government under the 
loans above referred to, the leiider.s re- 
ceived an interest from .5/. 6^. to 5/. 10.v. (W. 
on the sums actually adv^anced, exceed- 
ing considerably the legal rale of in- 
terest in the country where tlicy were 
raised. William Palmer and Co received 
10,80,000/. on the amount of their nomi- 
nal debt of .sixty lacs, whilst on their 
actual advance of fifty-tw’o lac.s, they 
would have received according to the 
ordinary ratc.s of intere.n throughout the 
country, and the rates of interest paid 
on all’ other accounts (whether with 
them or others) by the Minister, 
12,18,000/. 

18.5. If, my Lord, it should be said, 
that the loan to the Nizam was one of 
short duration, and to be paidofFin the 
period of .six years, whilst the loans to 
the British Govmmment were raised for 
indefinite periods, and, in the ordinary 
course of calcnlatioiif could not he paid 
off within any but a veiw leiigtlieiied 
term, and prohablv not at all ; and there- 
fore, Ihe bonus of stock granted to the 
English lcMdpr.s was merely ideal, your 
Meraorialist would suggest in the fii‘.''t 
])lacc, that a.s the three per cent.s. in 17.1‘i 
were at par, and in 17.19 at 107/. monej, 
for 100/. stock, then? exists no real rea- 
son why similar eireumstances should 
not again raise them to a similai’ height; 
nor can llie expected advantage be treat- 
ed as chimerical , or the bonus as merely 
nominal, when it is cnn.sidered that in 
1814 ilie three per cents, obtained at 
fifty 'Seven were at sLi'ly-si.v, that they 
have since been at eighty four, and that 
probably tiiey are at the present inoineiit 
little .short of ninety. So that whether 
paid olF or not, the contributor to the 
English loan has in fact actually received 
a bomis to the amount of about nlty 
per cent. , . 

186. Nor can the circumstances of the 
loan to tlic Nizam, being for a Inniten 
period, as your ]Menioriali.st conceives, 
ue used as an ai-gumeut against the tcrni.s 
of that loan. If the loan were advan- 
tageous, the postponement of it.s repay- 
ment would increase the advantage, aim 
he a reason why in other respecte the 
terms of it should be less favourable to 

the lender. - . , 

187. lliat it is usually considered as 

an advantage that the payment of 
vernment loans should be defer^» y^} 
Memorialist conceives to be why 
U.shed by ilie terms usually attachca m 
the creation of new fuaus, as m nit 
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fftflc of the English three and half and 
four per rents., that they shall not be 
paid off till stipulated periods, and by the 
recognition, vvliicli the principle received 
from the Supreme Government, on tin; 
niislug of the five per cent, loan in lH2.i, 
by the inducement held out to the sub- 
scribers, that those who subscribed fu st, 
should be the last repaid. 

J8H. Wheu ill addition to these argu- 
ments in favour of the propriety of a 
i)onus, thus recognised and saiicrioned 
i)y precedents not to be impeached, it is 
con^id(Tcd that the inducement for the 
grant of the Ikhius to them, was as well 
to guard them against eventual loss from 
premature advances rerjiiired, as to .se- 
cure the Government ot the Nizam from 
permanent burthens, wliich uncontroll- 
able circumstances might otherwise iin - 
pose upon them, it .si’cni.s extraordinary 
to your Aleniorlalist, that, the conduct of 
the house of William Palmer and (^o. in 
this tr.'insactiuii should be designated, 
suci) as it has been termed ; that upon a 
loan thus contrasted with loans to the 
Jiritish Government, a loan advanced 
lor a comparatively short period, iijxm a 
rate of interest hwn than the usual rate 
throughout the countrif; the advances 
on which were forestalled at great, and 
what have eventually turned out, ininon.s 
disadvantages to the lender, before the 
.syonrity could ho tiansferred, or the 
sanetioii which was to confirm and give 
it stability obtained ; that upon the mere 
groinuls of such a transaction, your Me- 
morialist and his iiartner.? .should bo ae- 
ensed of rapacity and extortion, and the 
Mliii.ster ot the Nizam of having wan- 
tonly lavished the rcsonrce.s of the coun- 
iry, is to him a source of not less sur- 
l>i ise than regret. 

IHP. It is said th.at yonr Memorialist 
and his partners were guilty of a con- 
cealment of the ternrs npon vvhicli ihe 
loan wa.s raised, that tW* bonus was 
studiously concealed from the Supreme 
Government, when their sanction to the 
loan was obtained. 

IIK). Your Memorialist re.spectfully sub- 
mits that such an idea must have ari.seii 
from error and misapprehension ; he has 
already stated, and inserted the corre- 
siwndence under which that .sanction was 
obtained. 

191. The extent to which the sanction 
of the Supreme Government was re- 
quired and given, will appear not to have 
embraced their approval of the terms, 
or their guarantee for the repayment of 
the loan. 

192. William Palmer and Co. never 
Old require it, nor do they now ask it, 
unless, indeed, the Supreme Goverii- 
”l®ut have undertaken to pay the debts 
uf the Nizam, in which case, with con- 
ndence in the justice of their claim, and 
the integrity of their comluct, they ask 
ui the Supreme Governmeut, as standing 


in tlie place of their original delitqr, to 
diseluu ge a in.st debt, deliberately ‘con- 
tracted, aiuf repeatedly recognised and 
acknowledgetl. 

193. In any other event, they ask but 
of the Supreme Governiiient, to act con- 
formably to their undertaking, contained 
in the terms of that sanction, whitdi was 
not only granted by the Government of 
India for the time being, but which your 
Meitiorialisl is infoimed, was confirmed 
by the approbation of the honourabh! 
the Court of Dii ectors -given to the loan. 
If that .sanction had been refused, your 
Memoriali.st and his partners would 
instvjutly have suspended all further ad- 
vances to Ills Highness tlie Nizam. 

I9f. 'I’lie coiieealment which they’are 
aeensed of having practised, they submit 
was impo.ssihle, had they been inclined 
to have had recourse to it. 

19.'). 'riie accounts of their house arc 
too voluiniiioii.s, and jiasH through too 
many hands, being kept both in Kngli.sh 
and Guznrattee, to admit of much 
secrecy. 

196. Those ill qnc.sllon were not only 
open to the iii.speetion of all the clerks hi 
the hou.se, hut ncces.sarily went through 
the haiid.i of .six dilferent persons be- 
sides tlie partners, namely^ three Eng- 
lish cUrKs, two (tuzurattee writers, and 
one Persian writer. 

11^7. 'I’liev weie moreover open, at all 
time.s, to tlie inspection of two writcr.s 
belonging to the Miiii.ster. 

198. Ill these accounts thus openly 
kept, the item of eight l’ac.s is entered to 
the debit ol the Minister, without an at- 
tempt at concealment, according to the 
real truth of the transaction, “ to profit 
and loss for reduction of iumrest." 

212. Shonld there be entertained the 
slightest .suspicion that concealment or 
di.s'guise ha.s been used in this respect, 
ail iii.speetioii of the original books will 
prove such .suspicion to be gr()uiidles.s, 
and your Memorialist and his partners 
are fully ready to .sutFer any such inspec- 
tion to tale place. 

213. It i.s not upon any concealment, 
but upon the fullest examination of the 
conduct of your Memorialist and hi.s 
partners, that they rest their claims to 
yonr Lordship’s favourable considera- 
tion. 

214. They do not deny— they never 
have de.sired— they liave never sought to 
di-'-giilse, the receipt of the bonu.s ; they 
justify their conduct iii that respect, and 
re.spectfully but firmly maintain ils mo- 
prietv on lho.se varioii.s grounds, whi( Ii 
they have thus submitted to your Lord- 

" *^15. Tlial the Miiii.stcr did not wan- 
tonly lavish the resource.^ of the country 
in consenting to the terims unon vyliicli 
the loan vvas rai.sed, your Hlemoi’iallst 
coiici Iv es, is eajiable ot easy proof. 

216, It would be a presumption, of 
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which your Memorialist would not ven- 
ture to be guilty, to oifer one word re- 
specting the Minister, which might be 
corisidered^as unnecessary for the vindi- 
cation of the 'conduct of himself and his 
partners; but as connected with such 
vindication, your Memorialist trusts, he 
may be permuted to say, that the objccus 
of the loan were suph as could not but be 
most beneficial, in their result to the 
Nizam's country ; and that from no other 
source, than the house of William Pal- 
mer and Co., could the Minister have 
procured the loan- he required on equally 
advantageous terms,— from no other 
source within the dominions of the Ni- 
zam could he have obtained it at all, and 
to have paid no higher interest including 
the bonus on a loan, to an extent pre- 
viously unheard of at Hyderabad, than 
what he paid upon all his ordinary bank- 
ing accounts. 

217. If Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. have been accused of extortion and 
rapacity in their conduct upon this, or 
any other transaction, they must lie per- 
mitted humbly, but confidently, to state 
to your Lordshsip, that misapprehen- 
sion alone can have given rise to the 
charge. 

218. The avowed object of their esta- 
blishment was to lower, not to raise, the 
ordinary rate of interest; that object 
they effected. 

218. When your Memorialist and his 
partner Buukutty Dos first commenced 
their connexion in business, which led 
to the subscqiient formation of tiie firm 
of William Palmer and Co., they dis- 
counted bills as other bankers at Hyde- 
rabad were in the habit of doing, at three, 
four, and five per cent. j)er month. In 
many instances private individuals to 
other houses paid six per cent. ; and your 
Memorialist could prove a discount of a 
bill or assignment of the Mini.ster, in the 
hands of an individual, at the same high 
rate of interest. 

220. From the period when the hou.'?e 
of William Palmer and Co. was first 
e.stabli.shcd to the present moment, they 
have never lent money or discounted 
bills at a higher rate of interest than two 
per cent, per month ; the natural and in- 
evitable consequence has been, to reduce 
the ordinary rate of interest to that level 
—upon pledges, or immediate tangible, 
or other approved security, one and a 
half and a quarter, and upon their own 
bills, a discount of one per cent, per 
month, has been the interest which 
William Palmer and Co. have been in 
the habit of charging. 

221. In what way, your Memorialist 
would respectfully ask, was it possible 
for him and his partners to be guilty of 
extortion towards the Minister? They 
were not placed in the situation of cre- 
ditors, who iiaving their debtor within 
their power, were willing tofforego for a 


little their claims^ only upon terms such 
as they cliose to dictate ; on the contrary, 
tlic amount of the debt due from the Mi- 
nister, for the payment of which they 
had no other security than the faith 
w'hich they ini|jht repose in his sense of 
justice restraining him from withdrawing 
the assignments, which they held to 
cover (partially) ihe debt due; rather 

i daced him in the situation of imposing 
m own terms upon them, lest by a re- 
fusal to make the advances he required, 
they might place in hazard the amount 
already outstanding. 

225. Independently of tins argument, 
your Memorialist would submit, that 
extortion cannot be practised towards a 
whole community. The very term ne- 
cessarily implies, extorting from some, 
that which their necessities alone enable 
the party lending to extract, while 
others are lieaied with on a move favour- 
able looting. 

22.3. But the rule of William Palmer 
and Co.’s banking transactions was uni- 
versal, extending to cveiy coubtituent 
their houbc, and guiding their conduct in 
every banking traiisactiou with tlie com- 
munity of Hyderabail and throughout 
the territories of the Nizam, 'fhe only 
difference existing in their loan transac- 
tions wa.s occasioned by a vaiiance in the 
security, or the scarcity or abundance of 
money in the market, The highest rate 
on which they ever made advances, was 
the lowest ever known in Hyderabad till 
tlieir establishment ; and their ordinary 
transactions lower than that of the other 
banking liomses of Hyderabad. 

224. It may be ui’ged as an argument 
against them, that they charged tne (io- 
verninent of the country nearly as liirgc 
a rate of interest including the bonus, as 
they charged to private imiividuals. 

225. It may be doubted whether the 
security of the latter may not be iii all, or 
most case.s, more easily available ; and a 
private debt, with the assistance of the 
blinister, and the countenance of the 
Briti.sh Government of India, would cer- 
tainly be more easily recovered at Hyde- 
rabaa, than that debt which is due to 
your Memorialist and hU partners, 
the Minister on behalf of the GovWTWjp 
meut of the Nizam ; so long as the 
tish Government sliall cmitiiiue tircir 
disapprobation of its repayment, so long 
is your Memorialist not only without 
sccuiity, but without the remotest chance 
of obtaining it. 

226. But III fact the loan i-equired was 
to ail extent (as before stated) previously 
unknown, and almost, unheard pf m 
Hyderaliad, and the inability to raise on 
any leims, at Nagpore^upon the secuiity 
even of' the British Government, so 
small a loan as six lacs and a 
already adverted to, may afford an m*gu- 
meut to show, that the command oi 
money, at Native Courts throughout 
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India, is notgrcat. In truth, the demand 
of sixty lacs was a sum calculated instau- 
taueously to raise the value of money at 
Hyderaoad much beyond its usual and 
iiccustomed rate. 

227. Had your Memorialist and his 
partners calculated with correctness the 
effect such a drain would have had upon 
tlie market, they would never have em- 
bai'kcd iu the undertaking. 

228. If the preceding observations are 
just, yourMemorialistnas scarcely occa- 
sion to refute tlie charge, wliich has 
been advanced against the house of Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., of acting in cnllusion 
with the Minister. For it would be too 
mucli to suspect collusion where no mo- 
tive for it exists. 

2M(). Your Memorialist has already 
stated the rate of interest current at 
Hyderabad, and the extent to which it 
runs beyond what is known in European 
countries. There are many causes not 
only why this should be the ca^-e, but 
why in reason, and under a due con.si- 
deiation of the difference between the 
Government of the one and the other, 
it necessarily must be .so. 

231. If the value of money, like all 
other articles, depends, as it Injst, and 
ns it has in all countries, European and 
Asiatic, and in all ages, where restrictive 
laws upon its free Wand employment 
do not exist, upon the abundance of it 
generally in the iiwrket, and the security 
tor its payment, the amount of interest at 
Hyderabad must be as great as in any 
quarter of the globe. 

232. The couniry is anything but rich, 
the lower orders being exceedingly poor, 
though among the higher there are many 
large and overgrown properties. 

233. Throughout the country, and in 
the city of Hyderabad itself, there is 
) early the gieate.st inconvenience sus- 
tained by the want of a sufficient circu- 
lating medium. The monied men are 
few in number, and the extravagance of 
the higher classes of society occasions a 
general demand for loans at a high rate 
of interest. 

234. To these considerations, is to be 
added, the total insecurity with which 
all advances are made. 

235. If the vMue of money depends in 
any measure ou the facilities afforded by 
the laws of different countries for the en- 
forcement of pecuuiaiy engagements, 
and a comparison be made regarding 
such facilities, between the Goverumeuts 
of the Nizam, the Honourable Company, 
and England, your Memorialist conceives 
It cannot well be denied, that twelve per 
cent, allowed in Calcutta, compared 
with five per cent, as admitted in Eng- 
land, is far more usurious than twenty- 

per cent, at Hydei‘abad. 

23o. No court of justice t‘kists through- 
out the Country, to which a ihan can 
ever be summoned, and all hope of re- 
Oriental Hm\d, VolA, 


covery, where power and dislioncsty are 
combined against the creditor, would be 
purely futile. 

237. A stronger instance of the tnith 
ofthis assenion cannot be given, than 
that when William Palmer and Co. were 
referred by the Supreme Government 
through Sir Charles Metcalfe “ to the 
established tribuual of the country,” for 
the recovery of a just private claim 
against Umeen ool Moolk, the brother of 
one of the Ministers, and applied to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe for his guidance as to 
the court in which they should seek re- 
dress : Sir Charles Metcalfe at once ac- 
knowledged' the difficulty, and was un- 
able to point out any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

238. The admi,ssioii to lilcssrs. Wil- 
liam Palmer and Co., by Sir Chat lea 
Metcalfe, of the peculiarity of their jire- 
dicament, in a country where there is no 
tribunal of justice, if they should he de- 
mived of intcrcourise with the Nizam’s 
Minister, as contiiined in the Appendix 
No. .‘>5, sufficiently establishes the fact. 

231). 'riie truth is, no such court exists, 
and the only legal mode of recovering 
delits from tlie nobility, against tlicir in- 
clination, is by constant importunity, or 
the iuterfeicnce of the Minister, who is 
the .sole fountain of justice; and the only 
being who po.'isesses any degree of pow cr 
legally to enforce it, 

240. The promised protection of the 
British Government, and the degree of 
favour, which your lilcinorialist is eni- 
Imldeiied to say. Ids services to the Ni- 
zam had procured for him, fi’om the 
Minister, cncouiaged and occasioned the 
e.stablishmcfit of tlie house of William 
Palmer and Co. 

2:11. Ou the promise of that support, 
which is withdrawn from them, and on 
that favour and intercoiiise which is in- 
tercepted and forbidden, they ventured 
to risk, oil a large scale, an opposition to 
the Pytansy and (juseynsy iu whose Imnds 
all loan transactions were at that time 


placed ; and wliose cupidity and atrocity 
wa.s equally notorious. 

242. Collected in numerous clans, and 
the Pytans professing to be restrained by 
their religion.s tenets from usury, these 
two parties, by means of pretended salc.s, 
and immediate re-pui'chases, at an enor- 
mous discount, and under a thousand 
different eva.sjons, exacted from the bor- 
roweisof money, interest, to an extent 
which is .scarcely credible ; in many cases 
to the extent of eight per cent, per 
month, or even more, and seldom or 
never less than foui'. 'I’he rccoveiy of 
the money lent, in lhc.se various ways, 
was never obtained by judicial uroceed- 
ings. If their debtors disregarded their 
demands, which were ordinal ily made 
with .sufficient importunily, the course 
wa.s, for the clan to unite to seize the 
debtor, of whatever rank he might be, 
2 12 
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niul eiflier keep liim a prisoner in his 
own house, as in the ease of Rajah Rao 
Rumba, tlie highest subject in the Ni- 
zam’s rlominions, or to take liim to the 
house of his creditor, where he was 
kept) till he either paid the debt, or sub- 
mitted to fresh extortions ; which were 
to be enforced, at no distant period, in a 
similar manner. 

243. That their power kept pace with 
their rapacity, is well known : and an 
incontrovertible proof of the fact is, that 
in the year 1823, after a party r)f them, 
assembled for the purpose of murdering 
a moolavie who had offered them s<nnc 
offence, had effected their purpose, in a 
mosque, witliin the very precincts of the 
IMinister Moonecr oorMoolk’s palace, 
before the very fiice of the IMinister, 
whose servant he was : they collected in 
such force, as to defy and defeat the 
whole strength and armed force of the 
city, which poured forth against them ; 
and it was not until the Russell Rrigade 
was brought out, that the peace or the 
city was restored, and the atrocities of 
the Pytana put an end to. 

24.5, Your Memorialist submits, that 
it would surely be too much to expect 
the rate of interest, in a country so situ- 
ated, to keep the same level as in British 
India: and cannot but feel, that a full 
knowledge of their conduct, and of the 
true state of the money market, and of 
those circumstances which are calculated 
to affect it throughout the territories of 
the Nizam, must acquit them of any con- 
duct even approaching to extortion. 

246. Extortion, he conceives, U not to 
he measured merely by the amount of 
interest paid, without a due considera- 
tion to those other circumstances which 
must regulate the advances ; and he 
would ask with confidence, whether that 
mail is the greatest extortioner, who 
being a first mortgagee in England, tak- 
ing advantage of the necessities of his 
debtor, advances further money at five 
per cent., whilst the market on such se- 
curity is only tlirce, or he who at Hyder- 
abad lends money at twenty-four per 
cent., the lowest rate of interest upon 
wliicli such a loan, under auy circum- 
stances ,cau be obtained? 

248. They are still further satisfied on 
this head, in the reflection, that prior to 
the sanction of the Government being 
obtained for the House in 1814, commu- 
nications were made by Mr. John Pal- 
mer, of Calcutta, to two members of 
Council, one of whom was locally ac- 
quainted with Hyderabad, and the other 
by a long residona* in India, fully ap- 
prised of its means and resources’, and 
whose full approbation Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. received, that the rate of 
interest intended to govern the oidiuary 
transactions of the house, wa.s two per 
cent, per meuseiu : they have eveiy rea- 


son to believe, thaMbat fact was well 
known to ail the members of the Council. 

249. They are now told, however, that 
the taking interest beyond twelve per 
cent. IS an illegal act in them, and that 
all their contrticts for it arc void. 

258. Tlie Supreme Government may 
hold and exercise a paramount influence 
over the Governnienf of the Nizam ; but 
Great Britain has not, as yet, taken upon 
herself to legislate for that country, or 
to declare what rate of interest shall 
constitute usury throughout his doini- 
uiuiis. Tiie immemorial usage and cus- 
tom of the country, the sanction and 
participation of the Government, coun- 
tenance, justify, and render lawful more 
than twenty-four j)cr cent. And although 
the circumstance of British subjects hav- 
ing inailvertently, and under an error, 
embarked in such a transaction, may he 
a reason why British Courts should not 
enforce it, (which, if British subjects 
liad not been concerned in it, your Me- 
morialist submits, in case of the resi- 
dence of the debtors in England, they 
would otherwise have done,} and why 
the British Resident should not lend his 
interference in favour of the settlement, 
it affords no ground, as appears to ymir 
Memorialist, why its discharge, as far as 
affects the bonus received in lieu of in- 
teiest, should be stigmatised as asjiaine- 
fiil and ei iminal misappropriatioirof the 
public funds by the Minister of the Ni- 
zam ; why the Minister should be told, 
“ that in the event of his taking upon 
himself to satisfy those demands from 
the coffers of the State, a n'lnoiistrancc 
ug.ainst such supposed misapplication of 
tiie jmblic money should be made to the 
Nizam ; ” it affords no ground why pri- 
vate contracts for such interests should 
not be fulfilled at Hyderabad. Still less, 
ray Lord, is it a reason why your Memo- 
rialist and his present partners, who are 
all natives, (the British pai-tners having 
gone out and relimiuishen all claim upon 
the house,) sliould be prohibited trom 
all iiitercimrsc with the Ministei*, the 
only court of justice in tlie conuti’y, to 
forward their claims to that which the 
usage and law.s of tlie cmtntry sanction, 
ami the payment of which can alone save 
themselves and their numerous consti- 
tuents from ruin. 

2.59. If the British Government forbids 
all intercourse with the Minister but 
through the Resident, he is surely bound 
to make all representations of claims not 
hostile to any laws of the couiitiy in 
which he resides; but he has refused to 
advance any, where more than twelve 
per cent, has been agreed for, with this 
cxtraoixfiiiary incoiisfstewcyi that the 
Supreme Government have aclitefly paid 
off to William. PMmer and €o. fifty- two 
lacs of the loan, with elglrteen per cent, 
inteiest, and about twenty lacs more 
upon various current actounts; Includlnif 
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thoi^e of Awningabai!, with twenty-four 

Memorialist hoi>c6, tliat he 
may be restored to that comumnicatimi 
with the Minister of the Nizam, wliich 
he was in tlie habit of enjoying before 
the interdiction of the British Govern- 
ment was passed. 

269. He is not conscious of possessing 
that influence which lie is supfiosed to 

'^'270. To assert that he or any other 
man, or number of men, could exercise 
any paramount influence with the Ni- 
zam’s Government, in opposition to the 
influence of the British llesidcnt, could 
only be founded in a total forgetliiluess, 
or Ignorance, of the state of almost com- 
plete subjection to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, in wliicli the Nizam is placed. 

271, Hut did your Memorialist really 

possess any influence of consequence, that 
influence never could lie, nor has tlie 
little which he lias possessed, ever lieen 
exercised to tlie prejudice of British in- 
terests. , . , . , . 

272. His feelings, liis educiition, his 
liahits, and his descent from his father, 
are all peculiarly English, and tliougli not 
himself entitled to the privileges of a 
British subject (thougli he lias lieen eub- 
ected by the treatment of whicli he now 
complains to all the disadvantages and 
(lisafiilities attached to Briti,sii subject.s 
in this country), his conduct from the 
period of his first introduction to the 
service of tlie Nizam, lias mit been le.ss 
directed to tlie fulfilment ot his duties 
towards his Highness, than to tlie pro- 
motion of every object connoeted with 
the advanecnient of Briti.sli interests. 

27J, By his means, and the power pos- 
sessed through the funds of the liouse, 
the territories of the Nizam have been 
opened to the introduction of every species 
of British manufactures. 


engaj^cments, and Hie regularity wliich 
they introduced into all money transac- 
tions. 

277. 'Die anarchy and confusion whicli 
had previon.sly jircvailed amongst the 
troops (many ot whom were officered 
from the King’s and Company's services) , 
arising from iiTcgularity ami delay in tin* 
receipt of their nay, so fatal to all Indian 
Governments, disappeared on their ar- 
rangements with tlie Minister being car- 
ried into effect. Your Memorialist is in - 
formed , that, subsequent to their arrange- 
ments being put an end to, the pay of the 
troops has again fallen into arrear, aud 
discontents have iq consequence arisen. 
That a body of troops, under the com- 
mand of Captain Clark, a Conijlany’s 
officer, recently refused to march against 
a Zemindar, wlio was pillaging the coun- 
try, on account of tlie arrears tlicii due to 
them ; and at the same time, many 
officers of tlie Bcrar troops, which liad 
formerly been paid by Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. (wliich, during tlie Mah- 
ratta war, could not have been kept np 
miles.s they bad been paid and maintained 
by tliatlioiise), were borrowing money 
in the Bazaar at two, three, and even 
four per cent, per mensem. 

27i If this information be correct, it 
affords a satisfactory proof of Die utility 
of the establislimeiit of your Memorial- 
ist'.H house : for in no one instance was 
the pay of tlietmops suffered, by William 
Palmer and Co., to be in arreftr, nor was 
any advantage taken of any officers, 
who.‘<e exigeiici(*s iniglit require tmniw- 
rary iwsistance. On the eoiitraiy, to all 
those officers to whom Messr.^*. William 
Palmer and Co. made advances, Die in- 
terest charged was merely twelve per 
cent, tlje ."arnc whirh Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co. allowed on balances iii 
their hands; nor were they, until very 
lately, in the habit of making any charge 


274. Your Memorialist and liis partners 
opened an internal intercourse through 
the country by means of the navigation 
of the river.s Godavary and Wurda, tor a 
distance of four or five hundred miles, 
wliich no one had previously attenijited. 

275. This important advantage to the 
country they have fully perfected, tliough 
at a loss to themselves, at jircseut, as 
first projectors, of from five to six lacs of 
rupees. 

276. Your Memorialist is led to believe, 
tliat whatever trifling influence he and 
his partners may possess with the Miui.s- 
ter, proceeds wholly from the beiieht 
aiising to the country of the Nizam, from 
the various transactions in which they 
were engaged, and the alacrity with 
wliich, in times of difficulty or distress, 
tliey placed their best means at tlie dis- 
posal of the Government, at a lower rate 
of interest than he could have procured 
the money required 61.16 where, the punc- 
tuality with which they fulfilled all their 


ior jitft'iicVf 

279. Your Memorialist has already 
stated tliat the benefit arising fimn hw 
c.sUiblishincnt, and his own Ind vidual 
services, were equally admitted by the jni" 
ti.sh llcsident.s, and the Ministers ol the 
Nizam, until the time when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was ajipointed Uesment at the 
court of hi.s Highness-, urn* were the 
present claims of tlie liousc ever disputeu, 
though the accounts were always closely 
invc.stigatcd by the Min’-sters ; for on a 

reference being made to the 

Messrs. William Palmer and Co. eiui 
sub.sequentto the complaints whic yvtre 

fto it " ns fonvn, ded by him to the Su- 
nreme Government, or not, youi Me- 
nioriali.''t has not been infoimed, and he 
has not at present any^copy of tliat cor- 
2 12 * 
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resDOndence j but your Memorialist issa- 
tisned, If left unbiassed, to express his 
real sentiments, the Minister would still 
bear testimony iu his favour. If there 
be any truth iu ^he statement wliich your 
Memorialist has now submitted to your 
Lordship, or justice in the arginnents 
whicii he has ventured to advance, he 
cannot but feel confident, that he and 
liis partners do not mciit the displeasure 
of tne Supreme Government, and may 
conseouently hope to receive that justice 
at the hands of your Lordship iu Council, 
which will enable Messrs. William Pal- 
mer and Co. to recover their demands. 

280. If the Supreme Government have 
entered into any engagement to pay the 
debts of the Nizam, your Memorialist 
and his partners humbly and earnestly 
solicit from the Supreme Government, 
the payment of that part of their demand 
which consists of the bonus on the loan 
of sixty lacs, and of those sums which 
have been paid by William Palmer and 
Co. on account of the pay and pensions of 
your Memorialist and his family. 

281. If no such engagement has been 
entered into, your Memorialist then asks 
no active interference on the part of the 
British Government, he merely asks 
that the|interdiction of intercourse with 
the Minister may be withdrawn, with an 
intimation to the Minister that he is left 
unbiassed and unfettered, by the direc- 
tions or the wishes of the Supremo Go- 
vernincut, to act towards your Memo- 
rialist and his partners as the Nizam on 
reference to him shall direct, and as the 
Minister shall think justice requires. 

282. He asks at all events, that (he 
same kiuduess may be extended towaids 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co. as to all 
their demands. 

283. He asks for this intimation, to 
the Minister, as absolutely necessary 
from the communications which have 
been already made to him by the British 
Resident : — communications which in 
fact amount to an interdiction of pay- 
ment of the demands of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co, } for it is well known, 


and cannot be denicif, that under the 
relative situations of the Nizam, and the 
East India Company, an intimation from 
the Biitish Resident of the wishes, and 
still more the dread of the displeasure of 
the Supreme Government, must operate 
conclusively on the mind of the Mi- 
nister, 

284. Your Memorialist regrets most 
deeply that he ha.s been compelled to 
trespass at so much length upon your 
Lordship’s time and attention. 

285. He has only been induced to do 
so from an anxious desire tliat the whole 
question with all its bearings, whether 
opemting in favour of, or agmnst your 
Memorialist, should bie placed at one 
view before your Lordship, under the 
hope of avoiding further explanation or 
appeal. 

286. Most humbly, but most earnestly 
does he solicit a patient and deliberate 
investigation, on the part of your Lord- 
ship, of the facts, the circumstances de- 
tailed, and of the observations submitted 
iu thi.s his Memorial. 

287. He solicits it on his own behalf, 
and those of his partners, on behalf of a 
most numerous body of British consti- . 
tueiits, as the only means of averting 
that ruin, which must inevitably ensue 
to them all, if the hope, which he cannot 
but confidently entertain, that investiga- 
tion will dispel the prejudices ^hich 
circumstances have raised against him 
and his partnci's, shall prove fallacious. 

288. He cannot but feel, and trust, that 
investigation and examination will satisfy 
your Lqrdsiiip, that tlieir conduct has 
been guided by principles of honour, of 
liberality, and integrity, sucli as to en- 
title them to the favourable consideration 
of your Lordship in Council, and to at 
least, a removal of those obstacles which 
stand between them and their claims 
upon the Government of his Highness 
the Nizam, and their private debtors in 
their dominions. 

(Signed) W. P^.LMER. 
Calcutta, May 12, 1824. 
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To the Oiairmany Deputy Chairman, and Directors of tU East India Company. 
The Humble Memorial of the several persons whose names are subscribed at the 
conclusion hereof. 


SlIEWETH, 

That your Memorialists have respect- 
ively been employed for dilferciit pe- 
riods, and in various military depart- 
ments in India, that many of your 
Memorialists have been in the actual 
service of your honourable Company, in 
and atnon^t other places, have served 
within the territories of HU Highness 
the Nizam. 

That your Memorialists, during such 
services, were, in common with other 
British olhcers, anxious to invest in 
proper securities and at legal rates of 
interests, such surplus of their pay 
and other emoluments, as the nature 
of their respective services might enable 
them to save, as a nrovision for them- 
selves and families wnenever they might 
be compelled from ill health, or other 
cause, to retire from that country. 

That your Memorialists, during the 
time of their military service in the 
interior of India, had frequent occa- 
sion to send money to different parts of 
the country, for the purchase of various 
necessaries, and articles for their per- 
sonal use and comfort. 

That your paymasters were autho- 
rized to grant bills only on particular 
stations, and when your Memorialists 
and others had occasion to make re- 
mittances to distant places, they were 
freijuently obliged to procure bills from 
native bankers. 

That it is the known practice of na- 
tive money dealers in India, to take 
every advantage either of the necessi- 
ties or the ignorance of business of the 
parties with whom they deal, and to 
exact exorbitant rates of interest and 
commission, independent of the general 
risk and insecuri^ which often attends 
their negociations. 

That the house of William Palmer 
and Co., which had been established at 
Hyderabad, as your Memorialists be- 
lieve, from the year 1810, from their 
extensive connexion with the native 
hankers, were enabled to provide re- 
mittances on all the money markets of 
India, and their high character for in- 
tegrity was a security for their traps-* 


acting business on the fairest and most 
liberal rates of interest. 

That a house of business conducted 
on the principles of a European com- 
mercial establishment, and on the li- 
beral terms which distinguished the 
house of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co., was generally acknowledged in the 
country, and was more especially felt 
by your Memorialists to be a very great 
advantage and accommodation; and 
your Memorialists, moreover, believe, 
that the benefits of Messrs. William 
Palmer and Co.’s establishment were 
so universally recognized as to lead to 
their receiving an express sanction 
from the British Indian government, 
which sanction was, in the year 1814, 
also confirmed by your honourable 
Court, and was then* considered to be 
without objection. 

That on the faith of such a sanction, 
your Memorialists, in common with 
a great number of others in the service 
of His Majesty, the King of England, 
and your honourable Company, felt, 
that in consigning their property to the 
care of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co., they incurred no greater risk than 
would have been incurred in anv other 
European mercantile establishment. 
In addition to the security afforded to 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co.’s deal- 
ings, by the express sanction of your 
Indian government to ihcir transac- 
tions, your Memorialists further un- 
derstood, that the house had engaged 
in an extensive loan to the Nizam’s go- 
vernment, with the concurrence of the 
British authorities, thereby giving an 
additional pledge, that their establish- 
ment met with the approbation of the 
British government to the period of 
that transaction. And your Memorial- 
ists found ample reason for the coun- 
tenance and support thus afforded to a 
mercantile house, like that of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., under the cir- 
cumstances of the country in which 
its transactions were carried on, in the 
generally acknowledged benefit and 
convenience of such an establishment 
in that part of the country, in the fa- 
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cilitics it oftered to commercial enter- 
prize, and the depot which the house 
established for the sale of European 
inauuFactui’es, ^fhich was one of the 
most cxtciisiYe in India ; with these fair 
and honourable claims to suppoit, and 
relying;, as your Memorialists confiden- 
tially did, on the known respectable 
characters of the members of the firm, 
y«)ur Memorialists, ou their departure 
from India, left their properly in the 
hands of Messrs. William Palmer and 
Co. with full confidence in its security. 

Your Memorialists are enabled, from 
general reportaud tiieir own experience, 
to say, that the formation of the said 
mercantile house produced the most 
beneficial results in the territory of the 
Nizam, not only in transactions of a 
private nature, but, as they believe, in 
the pecuniary affairs of the. {government 
itself ,hy effeclinff a reduction of the rates 
of interest whicn had before fluctuated 
from 3 to 4, and even ti per cent, per 
mouth, to 2 ]>cr cent, per mouth, by 
inspiring a general confidence and se- 
curity in adl transactions coniieetcd 
with that house, and by creating a ge- 
neral system and regularity through- 
out the money market at Hyderabad, 
which had also tlie effect of securing 
to the government of the Nizam, public 
faith and credit, which it did not be- 
fore possess. 

That ihe confidence and security of 
your Memorialists was further con- 
firmed, by the acknowledged sanction 
and support given for many years to 
the house by the British resident, con- 
formably to the recognititm and express 
licence of the supreme council, aud 
umler the authority of w Inch the. house 
was believed to act in all their pecu- 
niary dealings with the native govern- 
ment, or its subjects. 

That these coiu^iderations, coupled 
with the experience your Memorialists 
always had of the punctual as well as 
most liberal manner in which the 
house conducted themselves in every 
transaction which your Memorialists 
had with them, led your Memorialists 
to consider this house, not only the 
safest deposit of their future fortunes, 
hut as one peculiarly recognized and 
supported by the British Indian Go- 
vernment. 

That in the investments made by 
your Memorialists, they have never 
received any higher rate of inter- 
est than is allowed wiihiu your ho- 
nourable Company’s territories, which 
your Memorwlists offer to your honour- 
able Court as the best pledge of their 
own integrity, and furnishing your 


Memorialists, as they submit, with the 
jus test claim to the protection of the 
government itself over their earnings 
aud properly. 

That your Memorialists, during their 
respective ’ residences in the Nizam’s 
territory, and connexion with the house, 
have always believed that its dealings 
with that govermueut, aud its iiativo 
subjects, have been regulated by the 
same liberal principles as were mani- 
fested towards your Memorialists; aud 
that the conduct of tlie iadividual 
members of the house, as well as its 
avowed system and course of dealing, 
obtained it a general confidence aiul 
character of punctuality, liberalit\, 
and justice. 

That some of your Memorialists re- 
ceived their interest paid by the house 
for many years, witnout any charge 
for commission or agciu y, wliich is a 
customary charge with European 
houses, which your Meinoridlists sub- 
mit is a proof of the liberal dealings 
of the house. 

That your Memorialists have just 
learnt w ith regret, that the legality of 
the pecuniary dealings of the house 
with the native government has been 
lately called in ({uestion, and, in conse- 
quence, the licence heretofore granted, 
been suddenly recalled, aud that alter 
the most severe struggles and losses 
the house has been obliged to stop 
payment. 

That the future sanction and protec- 
tion of the resident, has not only been 
openly' disavowed without reference to, 
or consideration of the past transac- 
tions of the house which have taken 
place under the authority of their li- 
cence, a circumstance in itself suffi- 
cient to bring immediate ruin on the 
house, but that au absolute interdic- 
tion has been issued by the resident, 
]>rohil>iting all dealings with the house 
by the public functionaries of the na- 
tive government, and even with the 
persons who are the native and legal 
debtors of the establishment to a very 
large amount; aud if it be true, as you 
Memorialists have also been informed, 
that the members of the house have 
been imlividually denounced as per- 
sons obnoxious to public justice, and 
one of them compelletl to leave the 
country upon the lately conceived, or 
discovereef illegality of their proceed- 
ings, it is impossible but that your 
Memorialists must he involved in the 
utter ruin of the house, rithou^h ut- 
terly unconscious of their having lu 
the least failed in tUcir public duties 
or private integrity. 
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That so lOtijE; as this proiiibition i(nd 
interdiction continue^ it will be utterly 
impossible for the members of the 
house, or any persons cntruste^d with 
the management of their nifairs, to 
follect the just and legal debts of the 
house from the native debtors, or in 
any manner to avail themselves of the 
uuquestioiiahle assets of the* firm, and 
which are in effect the funds of your 
Memorialists and others entrusted to 
the house, as your honourable Court 
cannot but be aware of the overwiielni- 
iiig influence which the British Co- 
verument and its resident possess over 
that of the Nizaui, and of the readi- 
ness with which its subjects will take 
ocrasiou to elude altogether the pay- 
ment of their claims, and by mixing |X>- 
litical with personal interests, to em- 
barrass them by an equally ruinous 
delay. 

That your Memorialists have just 
received the report of a general meet- 
ing of the creditors of the house of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., held 
in Hyderabad, in June last, which re- 
]i()rt is drawn by a committee consist- 
ing of officers of high rank, and some 
of them in your honourable Company’s 
service, and of other persons of dis- 
tinguished character and known honor 
and integrity, who, as creditors of the 
house, and in common with your 
Memorialists, are deeply interested in 
ascertaining the real defaults of the 
house, the extent and character uf 
their alleged illegal dealings, and the 
state of tlieir accounts. That by such 
report it appeared that the house owed 
the sum of 51,24,1.13 8 0 rupees to 
various persons, and that there was 
owing to the house the several sums of 
“ 50,1 6, 0y7 14 i rupees on bonds and 
acknowledgments,” and also the sum 
of “ 8,98,101 2 0 rupees on running 
account,” besides the other but very 
insutficient assets uf the house in goods 
and property ; and that after a minute 
investigation into the transactions of 
the house, the trustees appointed on 
the part of the creditors declared as 
follows, that ** the debts and Irausac- 
tioiis of the house appeared to be 
equally good, and exactly of the same 
description as they have always been 
since the house was established ; but 
in consequence of the intercourse with 
the minister having boen interdicted 
by the supreme government, the pro- 
siKJCt of reali'/ing debts, however just, 
had become a matter of considerable 
diificulty. < One item of the debts is 
a sum of nearly 23 lacs of rupees, ac- 
knowledged in writing by Rajah Chuu- 


doo Loll, and regarding which' the 
resident at Hyderabad wrote to tlie late 
firm to the following effect : — ‘ That in 
the event of the minister taking upon 
himself to satisfy the demaiuU from 
the cofi'ers uf the state, a reiuoustraiice 
against such misapplu atiou of the 
public luunoy should he made to His 
Highness the Nizam.’ This exposition 
is made with a view to explain the cir- 
cumstance of so large an exhibited 
balance in favour of the house not 
being immediately reali/ahle. A sum 
also of lime lacs of rupees, due by the 
Mohammedan minister, cannot be de- 
manded, owing , to the above-men- 
tiuiied interdiction ; an interdiction 
equally extending to the trustees, as 
may be seen by the resident’s letter b) 
them, under date Ist May, 1824, The 
knowledge that the support of the 
supreme government has been witli- 
dravvu from the late firm is of itself a 
sulUcieutly obvious reason why natives 
generally will endeavour to elude the 
payment of their debts.” 

That the same report further de- 
clares, “ thatiu consequence of reports 
being in circulation prejudicial to the 
cbaracterof the members ot the lat e li rm, 
the trustees feel it but justice to Messrs. 
Palmer to state the candid and unre- 
served maiiuer in which • they have 
come forward, in affording every as- 
sistance and information in tlieir 
power towards ailjusting the affairs of 
their late e>tahli^limeut *, and the said 
committee take that opportunity of 
stating tlieir opinion that the creditors 
may place the strictest conlideuce In 
the honor and integrity of those indi- 
viduals.” 

I’liat your Memorialists, notwilli- 
slouditig the present painful and anxi- 
ous suspence which has thus been cast 
over the affairs of that estahlishineut, 
cannot lielp entirely concurring in 
these sentiments towanls the indivi- 
duals composing the late firm, and of 
expressing tlieir firm belief, that when 
the whole of their trausactuni.s come 
to be looked into, and the existing laws 
relative thereto impartially discnsHcd, 
they will fully justify your Memo- 
rialists in this opinion, and tlie firm 
but respectful expression of it; your 
Memorialists coiirtdeuLially believing 
that the measures which have been 
adopted to effect the suppression ol 
the house can only have been «-auxed 
by most erroneous repri’sentations of 
the conduct and dealings of the inem • 
hers of the firm of William 1 aimer 

and Co. ,, , ^ 

That some of your Memorialists can 
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aver from their own knowledge, that 
soon after the closing of the arrange- 
ment for the payinc'iit of the troops at 
Aurungabad, through the house of 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., many 
otticers in your 'honourable Company's 
service were obliged to pay upwards of 
three per cent, per mouth for occa- 
sional loans of money borrowed for 
their immediate necessities, and that 
it was dinicult to procure advances even 
upon those terms. 

And as a proof of the great, and 
indeed incalculable advantages de- 
rived from the establishment of Messrs. 
William Palmer and Co., and from 
their liberal mode of dealing, your 
Memorialists have heard that since the 
suspension of that house the rates, of 
interest have again increased to their 
former amount of three per cent, per 
month, and even higher. 

That your Memorialists abstain from 
making any observations upon the sup- 
posed or alleged illegality of the pro- 
ceedings of the house of William Palmer 
and Co., of which your Memorialists 
have no knowledge ; but if any ille- 
gality rests upon the supposed high 
rate of interest payable in the e<Miiitry 
of the Niznin, your Memorialists hope 
they may he allowed to hear testimony 
to the fact they have before stated, that 
Messrs. William Palmer and Co., by 
their liberal mode of dealing reduced 
the previous high rate of interest, first 
from 3, 4, and 5 per cent, per mensem 
to 2 per cent, per mensem ; and after- 
wards, as your Memorialists have been 
iufo.-med, to one and a half per cent, 
per mensem, or 18 per tent, per annum, 
by the effect of their loan to the Ni- 
zams’ government. 

And though your Memorialists, from 
their profession, are not mucli ac- 
quainted with the laws which regulate 
the govermneiit of British India, yet 
they ha\e heard that by some of the 
Jleugal regulations made as late as 
1801, which regulations your Memo- 
rialists believe arc part of the laws of 
the country, and which were passed for 
regulating the rates of interest in j>ro- 
viuees ceded to your honourable Com- 
pany’s government, it is declared, 
that for all debts due before 1801, the 
civil courts of judicature were not to 
decree higher or lower rates of interest 
than 2 rupees and 8 aiiiias per month, 
on all sums under 100 sicca rupees, 
that is, 30 per cent, per annum, or 2 
I)er cent, per month, on all suui.s al)ove 
100 sicca rupees, w hich is 24 per cent, 
per annum, tj which your Memorialists 
advert, to shew that even British courts 


of judicature were directed to allow 
aud admit 24 and 30 per cent, on debts 
accrued in provinces before they be- 
came part of the British territories, and 
they long subsequently to the passing 
of the British Act of Parliament which 
restricts the rate of interest to 12 per 
cent, in your honourable Company’s 
settlement. 

That your Memorialists have heard 
that an alleged or presumed bonus re- 
ceived by the house has also been the 
ground of disapprobation. But whether 
this bonu.s was for an expected or ac- 
tual loss which the house might then 
have since positively sustained, your 
Memorialists cannot venture to say ; 
yet your Memorialists humbly beg to 
refer your honourable Court to the 
loans made at various times by the Bri- 
tish government, which have at all 
limes allowed a very considerable bo- 
nus to the subscribers, and, in some in- 
stances, as large as 70 or 80 per cent., in 
addition to an interest of more than .M. 
per cent, on the sum paid. 

Your Memorialists beg also to refer 
to various otlier loans now in the mar- 
ket, which are sanctioned and snp- 
por(<‘d by individuals of great respect- 
ability in the city of London. 

The Mexican ham your Memorialists 
believe came out at 58'., for which sum 
the subscriber received a bond for 100/. 
with 5 per cent, interest on the sum 
])aul, thus giving nearly 10 per cent, 
on the actual advance to the sub- 
scriber, with a bonus of upwards of 70/. 
per cent, on the repayment of the loan. 

'Phe Buenos Ayres loan came out at 
85/. per cent., for which also a bond 
for 100/. was given to the subscriber 
with Hi. per cent, interest, which re- 
turns to the subscriber nearly 8/. per 
cent, on the .sum advanced, with a 
l)oims of about 17/. per cent. 

The Columbian loan of 1824 is also 
another instance of the same kind. 

Your Memorialists do not urge this 
argument as a defence of the members 
of the house, their justification must 
be left to themselves ; but your Memo- 
rialists advert to it to shew that such a 
beuelit beyond the sum advanced ap- 
pears to be the acknowledged prin- 
ciple of loans ; and that, had your Me- 
morialists heard of such a bonus being 
intended, they should not have con.si- 
dered it a circumstance likely to en- 
danger, the safety of their property* 

Your Memorialists, therefore, under 
the circumstances they have stated, 
cannot but feel the highe.st degree of 
alarm for the safety of the properly 
which they have thus coiifiiiled to the 
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house, and which constitutes part of 
their present and future provision for 
themselves and families, and which, in 
fact, constitutes the formation of those 
\ cry debts which the house has been 
prohibited from recovering ; a prohi- 
bition which your Memorialists con- 
ceive, in effect, places the house and 
all its constituents without the i>ale of 
law, aud excludes them from all jus- 
tice, even in the assertion of their own 
legal rights, it being utterly hopeless 
to depend upon or expect any justice 
from either the native government or 
its subjects, ttjwards an establishment 
from which its own government has 
not merely withdrawn its protection, 
but has expressly prohibited all others 
from having any intercourse with. 
Vour Meinoi ialists can only look up to 
llic known character of your lionour- 
■ihle Court, and the sympathy of its 
iiiemhers, towards faithful and tried 
servants who have innocently become 
connected with those whom they be- 
lieved to have been ecjually tried and 
equally honourable, and who will, but 
for the interference of your lioiioiirablc 
( ourt, be utterly ruined ; and whose* 
niiii will occasion considerable loss to 
}our Memorialists. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, ear- 
nestly, but respectfully, entreat your 


honourable Court to direct such mea- 
sures to be taken as may enable the 
house, or those who have become the 
trustees of its effects for the interest of 
i«s creditors, to enforce its just debts 
and obligations, to lend the influence 
of your bououral)le Company’s govern- 
ment, to enforce the payment of all 
debts ^Imitted to be due to the hout.e ; 
which iutorference your Memorialists 
coineive is now rendered absolutely 
necessary, from the circumstance of 
the British resident having intimated 
to the native and legal debtors of the 
house, that they could nut he compelled 
to pay their debt. 5 thus, at the same 
time, vindicating the justice of your 
honourable government, and protect- 
ing the rights aud projierty of tliose 
who have so long proved tbemsdves 
amongst your honourable Company’s 
most faithful servants and subjects. 

Vour Memorialists urge this, not 
only on their own behalf, but on that 
of a great portion of the officers of the 
Madras army, whom your Memo- 
rialists believe to be similarly cireuin- 
slaiiced. 

(Signed) The signatures include a 
gveiit nnniber of creditors 
rcsiiliMit in ICngland, whi^^e 
n. lines are, fop obvious rea- 
sons, not published here. 


correspondence between the BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 
AND MR. FAIIl. 


In explanation of the circumstances 
that have led to my compulsory re- 
moval from this country, and which, in 
the alisenceof authentic information on 
the subject, are so liable to be both 
misunderstood aud misrepresented, I 
have thought it expedient to strike off 
a few copies of the correspondence that 
has passed between the several officers 
of Cuverument and myself on the occa- 
sion, for distribution amongst ray pri- 
'atc friends, which 1 now submit to 
their perusal without obscrvaiion or 
comment. C. J. Faui. 

Bombay, 6 th Sept. 1821. 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Tn the Editor of the Bombay Gazette, 

Sill— The hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil having been infi>rnied by the lion, 
the Judges of the Supreme Court that 
the publication contained in your news- 


paper of Wedncsday.lhc 28th ult., which 
l*rofe'5ses to be a report of what bad 
passed in (!ourt, is in fact a gross mis- 
representation of the proceedings, I am 
directeil to reral your attention to the 
letter from this department of the 27tli 
March last, and to express the surprise 
of the Governor ill Council at the little 
regard which yon ajipear to have paid 
to the warning which it conveyed. 

The Governor in (Jouncil does not 
think it necessary to adopt any further 
ineusuresoii thisoccasioii;huthedirecis 
me to apprize you, that in the event 
of his again receiving information of 
any publication in your paper tending 
to lower the dignity of the Snjueine 
(.'ourt, eiiher by uiiRre|)rcsentiog its 
proceedings, or by reflccmigon its con- 
duct, he will consider you to have for- 
feited ail claim to the protection of the 
(ioverii merit, and will be obliged to 
direct the immediate recal of jonr 
license to remain in India. I have the 
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honour to bo, ^ir, your most obedient 
sen'ant, J. Parish, See. to Govt.. 

Bombay Castle, Aug^. 1824. 

To James Farisii, Esq. Secretary to 
Govern inetit. 

Sir— 1 have had the honour to re- 
ceive your letter of the ilih instant, ac- 
quainting me, as Editor ofthei^m6r/v 
Oazettey that the hon. the Governor iii 
Council, having been informed by the 
hon. the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
that the publication contained in my 
newspaper of Wednesday, the 28th uit., 
which professes to be a report of what 
had passed in Court, is in fact a gross 
misrepresentation of the proceedings, 
you are directed to recal my attention 
to the letter from the General Depart- 
ment of the 27th March la.st, and to ex- 
press the surprise of the Governor in 
Council, at the little regard which 1 
appear to have paid to the warning 
which it conveyed. In tlie secomi 
paragraph 1 am informed that the Go- 
vernor in Council does not think it ne- 
cessary to adopt any further measures 
on this occasion, hut that he directs 
you to apprize me that, in the event of 
his aga'U receiving information oi any 
publication in my paper tending to 
lower the dignity of the Supreme C'ourt, 
cither by misrepresenting its proceed- 
ings, or by reflecting on its conduct, 
he will consider me to have forfeited all 
claim to the protection of the Goverii- 
ineut, and will be obliged to direct the 
iinmiMliate recal of iny license to re- 
main in India. 

It is necessarily a mutter of deep con- 
cern to me, to And that a complaint of 
so serious a nature as that contained in 
your letter, now before me, should have 
been made to Government against the 
paper under my management, by any 
person whatever, and more particularly 
by the hon. the Judges of the bupremc 
Court : for X am at a loss to put any 
other interpretation on the words in 
which the present accusation has been 
conveyed (gross misrepreseutation) 
than that of a wilful perversion of 
truth for some improper purpose ; and 
my regret oa thisoccasiou is materially 
increased by the belief that the hoii. 
the Governor in Council must have 
adopted the impression of my having 
been guilty of the oftence, wiib which 
1 have been charged, before be could 
have instructed you to convey to me 
the reproof and aduionition contained 
in your letter now under reply. I feel 
it therefore my duty not only distinctly 
to disclaim all intentional misrepre- 
sentation in the Gazette of the 28th ult., 


but also respectfully tu express my be- 
lief that the proeeedxBg&of the Supreme 
Court, nottced in tb^ paper, are as 
faithAilly eeported as they (R>uld pos- 
sibly be by any one, except a skilful 
^oit-haiid writer, and that they are, 
ia all essential points, sulxstautially 
correct. 

As the report in* question has re- 
ference to proceedings on two separate 
matters discussed on different days, 
and the complaint, as it at pre.seut 
stands, dues not specify ia which parti- 
cular iustance I am alleged to liavo 
oflended, 1 am entirely at a loss how to 
meet the accusation preferred against 
me, except by the general declaration 
that I have deemed it iucuiubent on 
me to make in the preceding paragraph 
of this address ; and the further as- 
surance of its having been my constaiit 
endea\our, since 1 first attempted 'll! 
rejKU-t such matters of interest as arose 
ill the King’s Court of Judicature, to 
obtain tlie most t orrect information in 
iny power on all occasions : but I have 
no doubt I shall be able to produce the 
most satisfactory testimony, from se- 
veral gentlemen, who were in Court, 
on each ocCi.sioii, in corroboration of 
the statements in both cases, if the 
hon. the Governor in Council should 
think further explauatiou necessary, 
and will do me the favour to make me 
acquainted with the points on which it 
will be desirable for me to exculpate 
myself with the Honourable Hoard. 

In tlie meantime, 1 trust 1 shall be 
excused lor stating, that even if it 
were po.ssihle for me to forget the duty 
1 owe to Government and the public, 
as the conductor of a newspaper in this 
country, personal interest would of it- 
self be a powerful iuceutive lo accuracy, 
ill all matters that appear in the 
columus of the Gazette; and that 1 feel 
satisfaction in knowing, that, although 
1 have been accused of a departure 
from that course, in instance before 
Guveinment, my views and wishes, in 
respect to the repoi ting of cases that 
occur in the Supreme Court of this 
Presidency, are entirely in unison with 
those of the hon. the Chief Justice, who 
has expressed himself in a note to me 
of tlie 15th July 182J, of which I took 
leave to enclose a copy, as most anxious 
** that ail proceedings of the Court 
should be published” here. 

But as 1 can hardly hope, even with 
the most scrupulous attention to my 
editorial duties, to convey the senti- 
ments of the Bench or the arguments 
of Counsel, to the public, in the very 
wonls in which they are delivered hy 
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the parties, aiid as any deviation from 
perfect accuracy mav, as in the present 
case, be considered a misrepresenta- 
tion, and sub|ect me to the heavy pe- 
nalty announced iu the second para- 
graph of your letter, I feel that I have 
no alternative but to abstain from pub- 
lishing any of the proceedings in the 
Supreme Court from this date, how- 
ever injurious such a measure, may 
prove to the interests committed to my 
care, and however much at variance 
with the wishes of the Court itself. I 
have tne hopour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient serv ant, C. J . Fai k. 

Gazette Office, Aug. 12, 1824. 

To C. J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir — I have the pleasure of sending 
you the notes of iny charge to the 
grand jury. I fear you will be able 
to collect but little from them, but if I 
can find time I will sketch out an out • 
line of my cliarge this iiiorniiig, and 
send it to you. I am most anxious that 
all the proceedings of the Ojurt should 
be published. I am, Sir, yours very 
tru ly , Edw A K D W r.jjT, 

Tuesday, July 15, 1821. 

G. D.— -To C. J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir— The Governor in Council has 
observed with surprise the publication 
iu the last number of the Gazette of a 
Report calculated to lower the charac- 
ter of the Honourable the Supreme 
f/uurt. iu addition to the disrespect- 
ful iusinuatiuns apparent on a mere 
perusal of that article j he is informed 
by the Court, that it contains many 
misrepreientatious of the proceedings, 
by the omission of some jiassages, ami 
the insertion of others, tending alto- 
gether to give a very false iinjiression 
of the spirit in which those proceed- 
ings were conducted. 

2. If this article was prepared sub- 
sequently to the receipt by you of iiiy 
letter of the 9th instant, the publica- 
tion of it must be considered as an 
open defiance of the Government, and 
will leave the Governor iu Council no 
choice but immediately to enforce the 
penalty announced in that letter, by 
cancelling your license to rcinuiii in 
India. Considering, however, tlie pe- 
riod at which the letter in question wa.s 
despatched, the Governor in Council is 
disposed to believe that you may have 
received it so late as to render your 
proceeding with the publication an act 
of inadvertency rather than of contu- 
macy. But even in the most indulgent 
view, the Governor in Council cannot 
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consider your conduct in the publica- 
liou of the report in question as other- 
wise than highly censurable, after tlic 
repeated warnings which you have be- 
fore received ; and although he is not 
dis|)oscd to proceed at once to the full 
extent which the case might justify, he 
can only exercise this forbeawace on 
condition of an immediate and public 
ackuuwledgment of the mis-statements 
meu tinned in the beginning of this let- 
ter, and an ample apology for having 
given them publicity. 

3. The acknowledgment and apology 
roust be full and explicit, and must be 
trausmitteil to the Secretary’s t)lVice 
within three days, to the end that if 
adcipted it may appear in the next 
Gazette. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obe^ent Servant, 

J. Farisii, See. to Gov, 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 13, 1824. 

Jame.s Farimi, Esq. Soeretary to Go- 
vernment. 

Sir— I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 
13th instant, and, trusting that the let- 
ter 1 have already transmitted to yon, 
under the date the 12th instant, will 
have satisfied the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council on most of the points 
adveilcd to in your communication of 
the 13th instant, in which 1 find 1 liave 
had the misfortune to incur the dis- 
pleasure and censure of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council, 1 have 
only to add that the same observations 
which I have submitted on the first 
publication of the proceedings in the 
Supreme Court, which appear in the 
(iazettc of the 28th ult., are equally 
and strictly applicable to the report of 
the proceedings published in the Ga- 
zette of Wednesday last, 1 1th instant. 

Under these circumstances, I should 
have refrained from any further intru- 
sion on the time and attention of Go- 
vernment, but for the call made upon 
me ill your present letter for “ an 
immediate and public acknowledg- 
ment of the ‘ mis-statement’ therein 
noticed (viz. the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court cuntaiued iu my last 
paper), and an anqjle apology for hav- 
ing given them publicity.” 

In reply to this call, 1 beg leave with 
the utmost respect to state, that 1 am 
prepared to substantiate, by the evi- 
dence of a number of rcspeetable arul 
credible persons, who were present on 
that occasion, that my report of llje 
proceedings oHhe 11th August was as 
fair and correct os it possibly could be, 
where every word spoken was not 
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taken down, and that far from that 
report giving an unfavourable (which 
1 infer to be the meaning you attach 
to false, in your last letter) impression 
of the spirit in which the proceedings 
were conducted, the statement was de- 
cidedly favourable to the general cha- 
racter of the Court ; and should I fail 
to establish these points in evidence to 
the satisfaction of the Honourable 
lloar<i, there is no apology, however 
bumble, which I am not prepared to 
make and publish in the paper under 
my charge. 

As, however, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council may not deem it 
necessary or expedient to enter on such 
an inquiry at the present time, I trust 
that he will be s|iisfied willi the ex- 
pression of iny sincere regret at having 
published any thing that has given rise 
to com plain I from the Supreme (’oiirt, 
and cause for the displeasure of the 
Hoiiourahle the Governor in Council, 
and of my determination, as already in 
}»ai-t iiniiiiatcd in my former letter, to 
avoid the possibility of a recurrence of 
the like in future, by abstaining alto- 
gether from publishing any account of 
tlic proceedings in the Supreme Comt 
of this Presidency. 1 have the honour 
to he, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
d. C. I'aih. 

IJoinhay Gazette Oflice, 

Aiig. It), 1824. 

G. 1). — C..T. Faih, E>q. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

SiK — I am directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 12Lh of 
August, ill reply to mine of the JUh, 
convening the decision of the honour- 
able the Governor in Council regard- 
ing the publication contained in the 
(iazette of the 2Hlh ult. 

2d. 'Phe Governor in Council directs 
me to iiiforni you, that he considers 
the statement of the Court as coiiclu- 
sive on the subject of its own proceed- 
ings, and ciinnot admit the production 
of any testimony on a point >\hich he 
regard, as fully established. 

ltd. That admitting you to have been 
free from the intention of iiiisrcpre- 
seuting the (^onrt, jou caniiut he ex- 
cused, after the warning you lud re- 
ceived, for having ]>resented, even 
through want of care, a distorted view 
of its proceedings. 

4th. The Governor in Council does 
not consider measures taken to prevent 
erroneous statements, as at all incon- 
siisteiit with the publication of full and 
lair reports of the proceedings of the 
Supreme Court. But be is of opinion, 


that the suspension of those reports 
proposed in your last paragraph is ne- 
cessary at the present moment, and 
should continue until the question now 
before the Government is set at rest. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your roost 
obedient servant, 

.1. Farisii, See. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 16, 1824. 

G. 1). — C. J. Fair, Esq, Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir — I h ive the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 16th instant, in reply to mine of 
the 13th, calling upon you to make an 
immediate, and public acknowledg- 
ment of tlK‘ mis-stateiiicnts in your 
report of proceedings in Court, and 
ail ample apology for having published 
them. 

2. You will have been informed by 
my letter of the 16th instant, that the 
Governor in Council considers the de- 
claration of the Su|>reme Court as 
final on the subject of its own proceed- 
ings, and can allow no statement sup- 
ported by that authority to be called 
in question ; the Governor in Council 
regards the fact of the mis-statement 
as fully established, and he thinks U 
jiidi>|ieiisal>lc that it should be puhlicry 
correeted. Tlie discontinuance of the 
rejiorts, although it might prevent the 
recurrence of the evil complained of, 
would have no effect in removing the 
impression already diffused. I am 
therefore directed to repeat, that un- 
less a full and satisfactory apology he 
made for the publication, the Governor 
ill Council will l)c under the necessity 
of directing you to quit India without 
delay. 

3. Although the general nature of 
the mis-staieiueuts complained of has 
already been communicated to )oii, 
yet to leave, no ground for pleading 
igiioriinee of the particular passages 
luisrepresoiited, the Governor in Coun- 
cil has directed the following to he 
commiiiiicated. 

It never was asserted, as is reported 
ill the Gazette, that “ there was no 
doubt that it was the daily practice for 
tiu* Attorney-General, at the direction 
of the (Jourt, to file informations for 
these kind of offences.” 

The statement of Mr. Shaw's case, 
which was brought forward in illustra- 
tiou of the opinion given from the 
bench, that a contempt, such as the 
Court ought to notice, might be coin- 
mitied within the precincts, although 
out of iis immediate view, is repre- 
sented iu the Gazette as if it were solely 
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introduced for tlie purpose of oensur- 
iiig Mr. Shaw, and the \vhole of the 
reasoning founded on it is oniittcd. 

The repeated declarations <»f the 
Court that there was no intealiou to 
treat Mr. Shaw with harshness arc 
omitted, and the whole of the latter 
part of the proceedings, in which he 
was shown particular indulgeuce, is 
suppressed. The result of these omis- 
sions, together with other passages 
imperfectlyi reported, is to produce a 
false impression as to the temper and 
feelings of the (>ourt, and this effect is 
still more directly attempted by an al- 
lusion to the personal demeanour of 
the judge on the bench : such an allu- 
sion, which in all circumstances would 
have been disrespectful, and which 
was entirely unnecessary in reporting 
the case before the Court, could only 
have been introduced for the purpose 
of lowering the character of the ('ourt, 
and is considered by the (ioveruur in 
Council to he peculiarly reprehensible. 

4. The precise mis-statements which 
have attracted notice having now hien 
pointed out, the (Jovoriior in Couned 
hopes that you will be ready to make 
every reparation in your |)ower for 
them, and will relieve (iovernmentfrom 
the disagreeable necessity of proceed- 
ing further against you. 1 have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obed. ser 
J. Parish, See. to Cov. 
llomhay Castle, 19, Aug. 1821. 

G.D.-To C.,1. Pair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sin— No reply having, up to the pre- 
sent moment, reached me to the letter 
1 was directed to address you ou tlic 
I9th iiist. I have now to express to you 
the expectation of the hun. the Cjover- 
nor in Council, that the apology there- 
in required will he handed up in suffi- 
cient time to allow of its being sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, and if approved, returned, to be 
published in the Gazette of Wednes- 
day, 25th inst. I have the duuiour to 
he, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. Parish, .Sec. to Gov, 
Bombay Castle, 3 p. m. 21, Aug. 1824. 

(Copy.)— To Jamks Parish, Esq. Se- 
cretary to Government. 

Bombay Gazette Office, Aug.2.'l, 1824. 

Sir— I have had the honour to re* 
eeive your letters of the 16‘th, 19tb, and 
2l9t instant, the last indicative of sur- 
prise at the nc^u-receipt of a reply to 
the one of the lyth, and communi- 
cating to me the expectation of the Uon • 
the Governof in Council, that the apo- 


logy, which has been required of me, 
will be handed up in suiricieut time 
to allow of its being submitted for the 
consideration of government, and, if 
approved, returned, to he published in 
the Gazette of Wednesday, the ‘jrith 
instant. 

1 beg that yon will have the goodness 
to assure the hon. Board, that my 
silence i« not to be attributed to a dis- 
regard of the call you had been in- 
structed to make ou me, or to any dis- 
respect to (luvern incut ; and 1 cannot 
but indulge the hope that the hon. 
Board will give me oredit for the sin- 
cerity of this declaration, when it re- 
collects that your letter of the 19i)i 
instant had nut been mure than eight 
.atid forty hours in niy possession when 
that of the 2lst was delivered tome; 
and that 1 had in the interim to deli- 
berate and determine on a matter 
deeply affecting my prospects in life, 
and ou which it was of the utmost im- 
portance to my future welfare that 1 
should come to a right decision. 

1 can safely and with perfect troth 
assert, that 1 entered ou the consider- 
ation of this, to me, momentous ques- 
tion, with an earnest and anxious de- 
sire to meet the wishes of Government, 
to the utmost of my power; and! trust 
that the hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil will, in reference to the difficult 
situation in which 1 have been placed 
by his recent commands, excuse the 
detail which I litid it necessary to enter 
into at this time, in explanation of the 
causes whiili prevent my compliance 
with his wishes to their full extent. 

The hon. the Govein.ir in Council, 
having been pleased to intimate to me 
in the second paragraph of jour letter, 
of the 16th, that he considers the state- 
ment of the Supreme Court to he con- 
clusive on the subject of its own pro- 
cisedings, and that he cannot admit the 
production of any testimony on a point 
which he considers as fully established, 
and to repeat this iulimatioa in your 
letter of the 19th, with the further de- 
claration, that he can allow no stute- 
ineiit supported by tlie authority of tiiat 
Court to be called in question, it i» in 
vain for me to offer any thing to the 
notice of Government, in explanation 
of the alleged inis-siatciueut in my 
paper of the 11th instant; or, indeed, 
to advert in any mauiier whatever to 
the proceedings therein detailed. But 
1 must, ill justice to mysell, take leave 
respectfully to state, that, ou under- 
taking to publish the proceedings of 
the Court— a task of no ordinary diffi- 
culty in this country— I was iiiiluenccd 
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by A desire to render iby paper inter- 
esting and usfefiil to the Public ; and a 
belief that so lon^ as 1 felt, iu my own 
conscience, tha^ my reports were sub- 
stantially correct, ana that I could 
oflfer satisfactory proof of their beiiip 
so, I could never incur the censure «»f 
Government, or render myself liable 
to punishment by any legal tribunal. 
I now learn for the first time, that L 
have been mistaken iu these supposi- 
tions, and that the declaration of the 
Supreme Court is considered conclu- 
sive by the hon. the Governor in ('«un- 
cil, in all matters connected with its 
own proceedings ; thereby precluding 
any hope of exculpation or justifica- 
tion on the part of those who may, like 
myself, have the misfortune to experi- 
ence its displeasure. 

Had 1 been aware at an earlier 
period that such was the opinion of 
Government, I certainly never would 
have exposed myself to the risk, whicii, 
it appears, 1 have unconsciously in- 
curred for some time past j and I con - 
fidently appeal to the justice and lilie- 
rality of the hon. Board, in support of 
my hope, that it will not give retro- 
spective ojieratlon to a decision winch 
it was not in my power to have auiici- 
ated, and for which, consequently, I 
ave been altogether unprepared. 

ft is far from my desire to seem to 
offer resistance to the authority of Go- 
vernment on any occasion ; my habits 
and inclinations forbid such a course ; 
— and in the present instance it is 
more particularly my interest to con- 
form to its wishes ; but feeling that 
iny situation at this moment is one of 
peeuliar difficulty, nud conscientiously 
believing that my report of the pro- 
ceedings of the fith instant ifucs not 
deserve the character which the Court 
has attHimted to it, and confirmed in 
this opiniun by the testimony of many 
of the most respectable persons in the 
seltienient, who were present as well 
as myself on that occasion, 1 really feci 
myself at a loss how to draft an apo- 
logy, which 1 could hope to be satis- 
factory to the hon. Board. 

But if the hon. the Governor in 
Council will do me the favour to allow 
of one being transmitted to me, iu such 
terms as he may think adapted to the 
circninstanccs of the case, saving my 
conscience, it shall have the most at- 
tentive consineration on my part, and 
shall be jmhlishcd without delay ; if it 
prove, as I trust it will do, of such a 
nature as I can give to the world con- 
sistently with my character as a gentle- 
man and a man of veracity. 


In the meantime,' as 1 have aseet- 
tained that some conversation took 
place in the Court between the Bencli 
and Bar, subsequently to Mr. Ii-win’s 
moving that Mr. Shaw's recognizances 
might be estreated, and that Mr. 
Shaw's being allowed to answer may, 
perhaps, he the indulgence to which 
allusion is made in your letter of the 
I'Jtli inst., 1 do myself the honour to 
enclose a statement of that conversa- 
tion, taken down at the moment, and 
I shall he happy to give it a place iu 
my next paper, with an expression of 
regret for its omission in that of the 
11th instant, if its insertion in Wednes- 
day's paper meets the approbation of 
the hon. Board. I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. J. Fair. 

Mr. Irwin moved that the recogni- 
zances be estreated. 

It was granted, and the motion paper 
handed to the officer by Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Advocate-General stated, tliat 
perhaps he was in condition to show 
cause in the first instance, and he 
would be entitled to do so. But he 
would only take the liberty of saying, 
that Mr. Shaw Iiad never any inten- 
tion of declining to answer the iiiter- 
rogatories; he only wished to haveihe 
opportunity of appealing to the Court 
first, to know’ w'hether they were legal 
and such as he was bound to answer, 
and he acted in that respect by advice of 
counsel. He had nowheard the order of 
Court, to which he of course deferred, 
and he was ready to answer immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Justice Chanil)cvs : I think, as 
it appears that Mr. Shaw acted hy 
advice of counsel, he is not, perhaps, to 
be considered as contumacious, and I 
think he may be allowed to answer. 

Mr. Irwin asked if costs should lie 
paid, and suggested that perhaps the 
Court would hold that the King could 
not receive costs. — Mr. Justice Cham- 
bers sahijNo. I believe it is a rule that 
the King neither pays ftor receives costs. 

G. D. — To J. C. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,— lam directed to acknowlcdp 
the receipt of your letter of the 
instant. 

2d — The Governor in Council cannot 
perceive, in the substance of this letter, 
any trace of the moderation which is 
conspicuous in the language. 

3d---The expectation that you would 
be allowed to dispute the authority of 
the Court on a point of fact relating to 
its own proceedings, and to refute its 
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statement by the counter statements of 
gome gentlemen amongthe by-standers, 
appears to the Governor in Council so 
unreasonable and so inconsistent with 
the dignity of a Court of Justice, that 
he cannot believe you to have seriously 
entertained it j he therefore regards 
the declaration, that you would never 
have undertaken to furnish rei)urts, if 
you hud not expected to he allowed that 
inode of justitication, as rather a fresh 
mark of disrespect to the Court, than a 
ground for overlooking that fornieily 
complained of. 

4tii — ^’Fhe Governor in Council can- 
not discover in your replying to his de- 
sire that you would send a draft of an 
apology for his consideration, hy rc- 
fpiesting that be would propose one for 
}our’s, any sign of lliat anxiety to meet 
the wishes of Ciovernment, which is 
professed in another part of your letter . 
The Governor in ('ouncil observes, 
that you have in this letter acknow- 
ledged a considerable omission, that 
on another point your accuracy in 
taking down the proceedings is opposed 
to the dircM't assertion of the speaker, 
who was a Judge on (he bencli ; ami 
that the piiblicatiou of your opinion as 
to the feelings of the Judge, even if it 
liad been correct, was obviously nei- 
ther rerjuisitc nor rcsj)cetfiil. lie is 
therefore at a loss to conceive on what 
ground you can refuse to acknowledge 
that your report was inaccurate, and to 
express your regret that it was calcu- 
lated to produce an impression un- 
favourable to the spirit ami temper of 
tin* Court, and an appearance of disre- 
spect on your part to that Trihumil. 

5th — The Governor in (muncil ex- 
jtects that whatever apology you make 
may be so explicit, as elfectually to re- 
move the impression above alluded to ; 
ami he directs me to inform you, that 
unless such au apology is iiuiuediately 
transmitted to me, he will proceed, 
without further notice, to remove you 
from this country. — J have the honour 
to be, Sir, your mosst obedient servant, 
J. FarisH, Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 21, 1824. 

James Parish, Esq. Secretary to Go- 
vernment. 

Bombay Gazette Office, Aug. 25, 1824. 

Sir— I am honoured with your letter 
‘»f yesterday’s date, in reply to mine of 
the 23d inst., and having been so un- 
fortunate as to aihl to the displeasure 
of Governments^ in evei’y endeavour I 
have hitherto made to explain the dif- 
Hculty of iny situation, and remove the 
disapprobatioii of the hou. Board, X 


shall abstain from doing more on this 
occasion than enclosing an a|K)lugy to 
the effect you require, in the 4th and 
.'Jih paragraphs of your letter, now un- 
der reply : and which 1 am ready to 
publish either in an appendix to my 
paper of this date, or au extra Gazette, 
if the hon. Board should so desire it, I 
regret extremely that it was not in my 
power to transmit this document so 
immediately as appeared to be expected 
by your present communication, and 
can only assure you, as I have done in 
a former instance, that the delay has 
not arisen from disrespect to the hon. 
the Gox'crnor in (.'ouned, or disregard 
of his commands.— 1 have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. C. Fair. 

Copy of projwsed Apology. 

In puldishing a continuation of the 
Report of the Proceedings of the hon. 
the Supreme Courtof Judicature on the 
fJth Instant, which have been already 
noticed in the Gazette of the 11th inst, 
the Editor begs to state, for the in- 
formation of his readers, that the con- 
versation which this continuation de- 
tails, took place, after he supposed the 
proceedings to be closed, in so low 
a tone of voice as to escape' bis notice at 
the time, and that it was not brought 
to his knowledge till a very recent 
period. The Editor avails himself also 
of (his opportunity to add, that he has 
been informed from high authority that 
his report was in other respects inac- 
curate, and calculated nt>t only to pro- 
duce an impression unfavourable to the 
spirit and temper of the Court, but an 
appearance t)f disrespect on his part to 
the tribunal ; he feels it therefore in- 
cumbent upon him publicly to disclaim 
any such intention, and to express his 
deep regret, that an impression of the 
nature he has mentioned should have 
been created, by the statement pub- 
lisheil in his paper of the 11th, xvhich 
it was his duty and his desire to make 
as correct as possible. 

G. 1).— To C. J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir, — 1 am directed by the hon. the 
Governor in Council to communicate 
to you that your letter of the 2.5(11 iiist., 
and its enclosure, has been laid lx*fore 
him in Council, and I have received his 
directions to inform you, that the apo- 
logy offereil by you is entirely unsatis- 
factory. 

2d — 1 am directed by the hon, the 
Governor in Council to represent to 
you that the inaccuracies and disre- 
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sped complained of are stated in the 
enclosure of your letter, as information 
received from a high authority ; but 
that every admission of the truth of the 
information is'' avoided with marked 
care, aYid that the only effect of the 
apology, if published with the sanction 
of Government, would he to confirm 
the impression produced iiy the former 
publication, and to establish the right 
of Editors to reflect on the personal 
conduct of Judges, without exposing 
themselves to the imputation of disre- 
spect to the Court. 

I have it, therefore, in command 
from the honourable the Governor in 
Council, to declare and notify to you, 
that you have, in -the judgment of the 
Governor of this Presidency, forfeited 
your claim to the countenance and pro- 
tection of the Government of the l*re- 
sidency of Bombay ; and 1 am by the 
same authority dirc<'tcd to declare and 
notify to you, that, by order of the said 
Government of Bombay, of the date of 
this day, the permission to remain in 
India, which was communicated to you 
in Mr. Secretary Henderson’s letter of 
the 9th of January 1823, is withdrawn ; 
and also that by the same order any 
certificate or license heretofore obtain- 
ed by you, or which may already have 
been granted you, or under whicli you 
may have, before the date of vuch or- 
der, claimed to reside and be in the 
East Indies, is declared to ])e void, 
from the 30lh of this present month 
of August, which order I do accordingly 
hereby declare and notify to you ; and 
J have it also in cominaud from the 
honourable the Governor in Council 
to declare aud notify to you, that from 
and after the said 30th of this month, 
you will, if residing and being iu India, 
be deemed and taken to be a person 
residing and being iu the East Indies 
without license or authority for that 
purpose, and that you will be proceeded 
against according to law. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

J. Faiusii, Sec. to Gov, 
Bombay ('astle, Aug. 28, 1824. 

James Farisii, Esq. Secretary to 
Govern men r. 

Bombay, Aug. 29, 1824. 

Sir,— I was honoured last evening 
with your letter of that date (28th inst.) 
advising me, iu reply to mine of the 
25th, that ‘the honourable tbe Gover- 
nor iu Council has been pleased to 
declare my license to reside iu tlie 
East Indies to be void from to-morrow, 
tbe 30ih of this present month of Au- 


gust, aud that from and after the said 
day, I shall, if rjisu^g and being in 
India, be deemed and taken to be a 
erson residing- and being in the East 
ndies without license. or authority for 
that purpose, and that 1 shall be pro- 
ceeded against according to law. 

To this decision ol Government I 
have of course no alternative hut to 
submit myself without reserv^e ; but it 
is of so much importance to me to 
know whether I am expected to em- 
bark for England, by the first opportu- 
nity that offers, or if a reasonable pe- 
riod will be allowed me to settle my 
affairs in this country, that I trust 1 
shall stand excused for requesting you 
will have the goodness to obtain for 
me the necessary iulbrmation on these 
points; in order that I may not, by a 
longer residence in India than the ho- 
iioiirablc Board may think expedient, 
seem U) infringe the orders you have 
been directed to transmit to me on 
this occasion. 1 have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

C. J. Fa IK, 

G. D, — To C. J. Fair, F2sq. Editor of 
the Bombay Ga/.eite. 

Sir,-— Having this day received the 
commands of the honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council of Bombay to afford 
my legal assistance in carrying into 
effect their resolution of yesterday, to 
scud you to the United Kingdom on 
hoard the Honourable Company’s ship 
London, except on condiiiun of )our 
giving Mifhrient security before the 
31st instant, that you will embark and 
proceed to Great Britain on or before 
the 30th of November next ; I beg leave 
to know, with as little delay as practi- 
cable, whether you are willing to sign 
aud execute a security-bond with a 
condition of the tenor aforesaid, and 
whether you are willing to give secu- 
rities (and who they are) to meet the 
proposition of remaining till the 30tli 
of November. 

2d. Under a full consideration of the 
circumstances of the case, I do not 
think I can propose a lower penalty 
than twenty thousand rupees for your- 
self, and ten thousand rupees for two 
good aud sufficient securities (who 
must he inhabitants of Bombay) that 
you will, in the event of your acceding 
to the offer of Government, quit India 
ou or before the 30 ih of next Nwember. 

3d. it has already been officially no- 
tified to you, by Mr. Secretary Parish’s 
letter of yesterday’s date, that in the 
event of your refusing to give the se- 
curity now required, you will be sent 
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on board the honourable Company's 
ship the London, Captain Sotneby; 

1 tnerefore need not ag^ain urge the 
necessity of an immediate answer to 
this letter.— I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

W. A. Morgan, Com, Sol. 
Botnbay, 29th Aug. 1824. 

P. S. lam further directed to inform 
you, that the condition of the security- 
bond is to be, that you are to leave 
India whenever required bv Govern- 
ment so to do, cn or before the 3()th of 
November next. W. A. Morgan. 

Bombay, Aug. 31 , 1824. 

To J. C. Fair, Esq. Editor of the 
Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,— I have the honour to enclose 
you a copy of a letter from Mr. Secre- 
tary Parish to ray address, and to re- 
quest your immediate answer as to the 
subject matter therein contained. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

J. R. Snow, 
Sen. Magis. of Police. 
Bombay Office of Polu e, 30th Aug. 1824. 

G. D.— To J. R, Snow, Esq. Senior 
Magistrate of Police. 

Sir,— 1 am directed by the hon. the 
Governor in Council to transmit to 
you the accompanying extract from the 
proceedings of Government dated the 
28th instant, in conformity with which 
Mr. C. J. Fair, the editor of the Bom- 
bay Gazette f is to be sent to the United 
Kingdom, on board the hon. Com- 
pany’s ship London (Captain Sotheby 
commanding), which ship will sail on 
or about the 3d of September next, 
under the provisions of the Act 53 Geo. 
3, c. 255, s. 104, should he reside and 
be in the East Indies after the 30th of 
the present month (Aug.) 

2a. I convey the commands of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council that 
you give effect to the resolution of Go- 
vernment now communicated to you, 
acting in all respects according to the 
advice of the hon. Company's law 
officer. 

.3d. You will, however, let Mr. Fair 
know that he will be permitted to re- 
main at Bombay for the space of three 
months, from the 31st of this month, 
viz. until the 30th day of November 
next ensuing, if he chooses to give 
security that he will embark and pro- 
ceed to the United Kingdom, at the 
end of that time ; and the Hon. Com- 

K ’s Solicitor has been Directed to 
bonds ready for signature, with 
such penalty as he may deem suffi- 
Sup. Ofientat Herald, Vol, 4. 


cient, to be executed by Mr. Fair, if he 
should prefer that course. 

4th. Notwithstanding your having 
given this intimation to Mr. Fair and 
his having assented to that course, the 
measures for sending him on board 
the hon. Company's ship London are 
not to be suspended by you, and you 
will be pleased to inform him, that un- 
less the Company's Solicitor reports 
that he (Mr. Fair) has executed such 
a bond os the hon. Company's Solici- 
tor considers in all respects binding 
and sufficient for the purpose, he, Mr. 
Fair, is still to be sent to the United 
Kingdom by the London.— I have the 
honour to be. Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) J. PARISH, Sec. to Gov, 
(True Copy) J. R. Snow, Sen. Magis. 

of Police. 

Bombay Castle, 28th Aug. 1824. 


W. A. Morgan, Esq. Hon. Company’s 
Solicitor. 

Sir,— 1 have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt, under yesterday’s date, of your 
letter of the 29th, advising me of the 
instructions you had received from the 
hon. the Governor in Council' re- 
specting the carrying into effect of 
their resolutions of the 28th for my 
transmission after the 30th instant to 
the United Kingdom, and proposing to 
me certain conditions, on complying 
with which this resolution will be sus- 
pended for a time, and permission 
given me to remain in India until the 
30th November next, subject, how- 
ever, according to the postscript of 
your letter, to the contingency of 
being obliged to quit this country on 
or before that period, if required to do 
so by Government. 

For the fulfilment of this engage- 
ment you require security in the 
penalty of twenty thousand rupees for 
myself, and ten thousand ruijees for 
two good and sufficient secuntiesjWho 
must be inhabitants of Bombay. 

It is now my duty to state that the 
security you have thought it right to 
require of me is of such a nature and 
amount, that I feel it not only impos- 
sible to comply with it in my own per- 
son, but equally so in respect to the 
few friends I have at this place, and 
that I must in consequence prepMe 
myself for the 

left roe, that of embarking to the 
United Kingdom in any ship, m which 
the GovemLnt may be authorised to 
order me to proceed to that ' 

As it has always been far from my 
desire to seem to offer any opposition 
2R 
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pr evaskfti to tkeordero of Government, 
1 trugt that it will not require me to 
^hokl mwelf in reaiiiliess for embarka« 
>tiou, without mving me twelve hours* 
notioe, and tnat, in the mean time, 
may weed of honour to appear after 
ouch notice has been served upon me, 
will be received as sufficient securi^ 
for jny appearance.—! have the honour 
to be, Sir, yeur -most obedient servant, 
. C. J. Fair. 


•J. H. SKoW, JEsq. Sen. Magis. of Police. 

Bombay, Aug 31, 1824. 

Sw,— 1 have been honoured with 
your letter of yesterday’s date, hand- 
ing me a copy of one from Mr. Secre- 
tary Parish to your address of the 2Sth 
of the month, and 1 take the earliest 
i^portdnity of advising you that I 
have been obliged to inform the lion. 
Company’s SoUcitor that it is quite 
out of my power to furnish security to 
the extent and of the nature he re- 
quires, and that 1 am consequently 
Spared to embark in any ship to the 
United Kingdom, on which the Go- 
V/amment may be. authorised to order 
me to proceed to that quarter. 

Ai^the execution of this latter part 
nf Ac honourable Board’s commands 
ajPfears to rest with you, it may be ad- 
visable for me to state, that I hope 
you will eonsidcr roy word of honour 
tn attend you for the embarkation at 
any time you may direct, after my re- 
eaiviag twelve hours’ notice of your 
wAbcs, as a sufficient security for my 
appearance when required.— I have 
Ae lioaour to be Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, C.J. Fair. 


To C. J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir,— I am duly honoured with your 
emnniunication of yesterday’s date, 
atfd rest perfectly satisfied with the 
assurances you have given me. I have 
Ae honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 

J. R. SifoW, Sen. Magis. of Police. 
Bombay Office of Police, - 
Sept. 1, 1824. 


6. P.— To J. C. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,— In reply to your letter of yes* 
taeday’s date, 1 un directed to inform 
you Aat the Senior Magistrate of Po- 
nce has received orders to send you to 
England’oa board Ae honourable Com- 
pany’s ship London, which will sail on 
or about tM3d‘ instant; but Aatif, be- 
fore Ae sailAg of Aat ship, you give 
All and lufficieht jsecuriigr to embark, 
whenever you are requi^ to do so. 


you will not be ordered to leave India . 
for three months, or until the 30tb 
November next, unless you give new 

g round of offence in the interim. I 
ave the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

J. Parish, Sec. to Gov. 
Bombay Castle, Aug. 30, 1824. 

James Parish, Esq. Secretary to Go- 
vernment. 

Bombay, Sept. 2, 1824. 
Sir,— 1 badyestci’day the honour to 
receive your letter of the 30th ult., in 
reply to mine of the 20lh, informing 
me of the directions which had been 
issued to the Senior Magistrate of Po- 
lice, for my embarkation on board the 
honourable Company’s ship London, 
but that if, before the sailing of that 
ship, 1 give full and sufficient security 
to embark whenever I am required to 
do so, 1 shall not be ordered to leave 
India for three months, or until the 
the 30th November next, unless 1 give 
new ground of offence iu the mean- 
time. The honourable the Governor 
in Council will doubtless have been in- 
formed that I had, previously to the re- 
ceipt of the letter now under acknow- 
ledgment, been called on, in one from 
the honourable Company’s Solicitor of 
the 29th ult. to enter into securities, 
which I found it impossible to comply 
with, and that I had in consequence 
expressed my readiness to surrender 
myself to the Senior Magistrate of Po- 
lice whenever required. 

I have since been made acquainted 
with the orders that have been issued 
for my transmission to the United 
Kingdom, on board the honourable 
Company’s ship London, as a charter- ^ 
party passenger, and having failed in 
my endeavours to obtain a cabin and 
accommodation at the cominander’s 
table, at my own expense, I find my- 
self reduced to the necessity of pro- 
ceeding on a long, circuitous and un- 
certain voyage, limited to ship’s- pro- 
visions and accommodation only, and 
subject, of course,, to all the privations 
of a common soldier or sailor, for a 
period of ten or twelve months at the 
least, contrary, I apprehend, to the 
intention of the Le^lature, unless the 
Honourable Board will sp far 
the terms of security formerly veouirw 
roe, os to accept.my personal b^d, 
binding myself to psoeeed to England 
In such other ship aa the Government 
rosg^ consider its4f, authorised to send 
me. , , 

1 take the liberty to repeal; wW* I 
have already etated to the honourable 
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Comp^oy’s Solicitor, that I have never 
intended either to oppose or evade the 
orders of Governmeut on thisoceasiuu, 
and 1 trust, therefore, that the propo- 
sal which the circumstances 1 have 
mentioned have rendered it necessary 
for me to make at this time, will he 
deemed satisfactory to the lion. Board. 
1 have the honour to be. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, C. J. Faiu. 

Captain J. B. Sotiieuy, Commanding 
the hon. Company’s ship London. 

Si r, — Understanding that orders have 
been issued to the Senior Magistrate 
of Police, Mr. Snow, and yourself, for 
my reception on board tlic honourable 
Company’s ship London, as a charter- 
party passenger to the United King- 
dom , and coutluding that 1 shall in con- 
sequence be limited to ship allowance 
and accommodation, I shall esteem 
myself obliged by your informing me, 
if you can make arrangements for re- 
ceiving me at your table, and accom- 
modating me with a cabin during the 
period I may be retained on board the 
iihip under your command, for which 
1 am ready to make such remunera- 
tion as you may thiuk just and proper. 
1 am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 
C.J. Fair. 

Bombay, Sept. 1, 1821. 5 r. m. 

To C.J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir — In answer to your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, I beg to state to you, 1 
eaniiot conveniently offer you a cabin, 
or the accommodation at my table 
which you request. I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Sept. 2, 1824. J. B, Sotuedv. 

To C.J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir, — May I request the favour of 
you to attend at my office to-morrow 
(Saturday) , at 11 o’clock, to embark in 
the honourable Company’s ship Lon- 
don, agreeable to your promise. Should 
jour coming to my office not be per- 
fectly agreeable, I shajl be most happy 
to meet you at any other place you 
may wish. I have the honour to1)e, 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
J. R. Snow, Sen. Magis. of Police. 
Bombay Police Office, Sept. 3. 

G.D.— To C. J. Fair, Esq. 

^?iR, — Under the circumstances re- 
presented by you, I am directed to in- 
form you that. Captain ^otheby has 
been weeted to accommodate you on 
the footing of a subaltern officer, and 
to allow you a cabin 7. 6. by 6. 6. abaft 
the maio-mast| and to be admitted at 


the captain’s table. I have ilte bonouj; 
to be. Sir, your most obedient huii;d>le 
servant, J. Parish, See. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 3, 1-824. 

G. D.— To C. J. Fair, Esq. Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette. 

Sir,— Captain Sotheby having repre- 
sented the absolute impossibility of aU 
lotting you a cabin until the troops on 
board the London are disembariced at 
Calcutta, that part of the arrangemeut, 
communicated to you iu my letter of 
yesterday's date, will' not have effect 
until that period, autl in the mean 
time you will have accommodation in 
the steerage. 1 have the honour to 
be. Sir, your most obedient servaut, 

J. Farish, Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, 4th Sept. 1824. 


James Parish, Esq. Secretary to Go- 
vernment. 

Bombay, 4th Sept 1824. 

Sir,— I was honoured last evening 
with your letter of yesterday’s date, 
advising me, that Captain So^by had 
been directed to accommodate me with 
a cabin, on the footing of a subaltern 
officer, and to be admitted to the Cap- 
tain’s table, and 1 am this moment 
iu receipt of your further letter of this 
date, informing me that Captain Sothe- 
by having represented the absolute im- 
possibility of allowing me a cabin until 
the troops on board the London are 
disembarked at Calcutta, that part of 
the arrangement will not have effect 
until that period, and that 1 shall iu 
the mean time have accommodation 
in the steerage. 

Siuiated as I am at this moment, 1 
must, of course, comply with any di- 
rections that government may think 
fit to issue respecting ^ roe, hut I must 
at ’the same time take leave respect- 
fully to observe, that I cannot but feel 
that the alteration just made known 
to me will materially diminish the 
comforts 1 had hoped to experience 
under your letter of yesterday, and that 
it is in itself a measure, for which I 
was but little prepared at this late pe- 
riod. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

^ C.J. Fair. 

G.D.— ToC.J. Fair, Esq. 

Sir,— I am directed to acknowletlge 
the receipt of your letter of yesterday's 
date, and to Inform you that arrange- 
ments have been made, m consequence 
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of which, Captain Sotheby has been 
ordered to allow you a cabin. I have 
the honour |o be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, . 

J. Farish, Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle, 5th Sept. 1824. 

<1. R. Snow, Esq., Semor Magistrate of 
Police. 

H. C. Ship London, .6th Sept. 1824. 

Sir,— 1 request that you will do me 
the favour to cause the accompanying 
letter to be sent to Mr. Secretary Farish, 
on your return to the shore. Permit 
me at the same time to request your 
acceptance of my thanks for the con- 
siderate manner in which you have 
executed the* unpleasant duty with 
which you have been charged in re- 
spect to my person. I am, Sir, your 
most oWient servant, 

C. J. Fair. 

Jambs Parish, Esq., Secretary to Go- 
vernment. 

Sir, — F ollowing the orders of Govern- 
ment, and the warrants of the hon. 
the Governor, of the 1st instant, to the 
^nior Mi^strate of Police, and Com- 
mander of the H, C. Ship London, 1 


am now a prisoner on board that ship, 
and although 1 have considered it de- 
sirable on evei^ account, not to offer 
any sort of reaistance to the authority 
of Government, or to raise any ques- 
tion of law at this place, which might 
disturb the peace of society, I should 
be wanting in justice to myself, if I 
were not thus to avow mv belief, that 
the whole of the proceedings against 
me on this unfortunate occasion, are 
illegal, and more particularly my trans- 
mission to the United Kingdom in a 
ship not bound direct to that quarter. 

1 desire, therefore, to enter mv pro- 
test against those proceedings before 
1 leave this harbour, lest silence should 
be construed into an acquiescence in 
their propriety, and operate to my pre- 
judice hereafter, in the endeavours 
which it will be my duty to make, to 
obtain redress from the proper autho- 
rities in England, for the injuries which 
1 consider myself to have suffered, and 
to be still suffering from the acts in 
question. 1 have tne honour to he, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Fair. 

H. C. S. London, Bombay Harbour, 
September 6th, 182ir 
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SPEEDY COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA— CANALS ACROSS THR 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 


A Bill is now passing through the House of Commons, for the incorporation of 
a Company, .Whose purpose is to make a passage for ships from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, tnrough the narrow country which connects North with South 
America. The immense advantage arising from such an undertaking, must be 
apparent to every one who looks at a map of the world. * * * There only wants 
now a canal through the Isthmus of Sue/., and then the two great desiderata for 
which all geographers have sighed, would be accomplished, and little of circuit- 
ous navigation left in the world.— E xaminer, Murch 13, 1825. 


The readers of our earliest Numbers will remember, that about twelve 
months ago, March 1814, we devoted an article to the subject of uniting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and after a full development of all tho 
details that could be given in illustration, concluded with venturing to 
predict that this important undertaking would, ere long, receive that seri- 
ous consideration to which it is so justly entitled. We are gratified at 
seeing that the expectation was well-founded, and to learn that it is thus 
already fulfilled.' From the consideration of this subject, the mind is 
naturally impelled towards an inquiiy into the practicability ot a similar 
union between the Red Sea and the Meditpanean ; the Isthmus ot Suez 
and that of Darien being constantly associated, in our recollection, trom 
their similarity in size and position, and the impediment which each otters 
to a more speedy communication between distant quarters of l ® 8 ® 'f • 
In the very*^ Stst Number of The Oriental Herald, we drew the public 

attention to the difficiUties of steam navigation by that route to India, 

a project which was then seriously cntertaiiieil, but which has since teen 
judiciously abandoned. The same objecUons do not apply, ^ 

the h<^ of shortening the route of navigation for sailing “ 

are noTin use, tetwein Great Britain and her Indian empire 1 ^ 

especially for vessels of a smaller kind, which would then * 

sp^y and uninterrupted intercourse between all 
and Afndan pons of the Mediterranean, and those of Arabia and Aby 

sinia in tho Red Sea, . , . u f rsa hp 

At the present moment, when capital is so 
seeking channels of profitable employment in eveiy j -I 

we shall perhaps render an acceptable service to mere 
talists, as won is to our literary and mos^^ 

to the cause of humanity,— tVe best intereste of which 
promoted by undertakings that unite hwtile conaideration of 

procal interest, — ^by devoting a portion ot our work 
0^lw^aIff(^raW, Tn/.S. ® 
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the subject proposed. The period for such a discussion is favourable, from 
another circumstance also, and one of even still greater importance than 
the abundance of unemployed capital, namely, the pre^nt state and con- 
dition of Egypt, and the enlarged viean and enterpfiswg chaiTaliter of its 
present celebrated ruler. We learn, by adviOeS received from Alexan^ 
dria, during the past month, that the commerce of Egypt was rising to a 
degree of splendour which astonished all the European residents in that 
country ; and the government of the Pasha is said to have been spoken of 
with the same respect as that of the most enlightened in Europe. A 
numbeftr of intelligent Europeans were already in the service of this prince ; 
the government monopolies were giving way to free-trade ; an insurance 
company had been established, an institution never before known under a 
Mohammedan government ; a public journal was on the point of being 
established ; and every other indication of the spirit and feeling of the 
country manifested a thirst after improvement, and a zeal among all 
classes in the pursuit of great undertakings, which has never been wit- 
nessed there since the days of the Caliplis. i ^ 

The independence of Egypt, which most persons acquainted with its 
present state, regard as not very remote, may perhaps be thought still 
wanting to secure the success of any great project undertaken for its be- 
nefit : but, although there is always a greater degree of insecurity under 
despotic than under free governments, yet even this insecurity is often 
effectually counteracted by the powerful claims of self-interest, which, 
in such a case as we are supposing, would compel even the despot to 
promote the stability of relations that could never be interrupted without 
greater injury to himself than to others. We proceed, however, to the 
immediate object of our inquiry:— 

In tracing the history of the communication by water, which formerly 
existed between the Mediterranean and the Red Seas, it is curious to 
observe the discrepancies that occur with respect to it in the testimonies 
afforded by the Greek and Roman writers. That a canal did once exist 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, sufficient to establish such a communica- 
tion, is evident, not only from the express words of Arabian authors, but 
also from the Vestiges of it which yet remain ; but at what era it com- 
menced, and under whose auspices it was finally completed, is still open 
to considerable doubt. Herodotus, the earliest author who notices it, 
asserts that this canal, known at a later period by the denomination of 
Fossa Regum, was first contemplated by Pharaoh Necos ; that it was 
begun by him, and that one hundred thousand Egyptians perished during 
the progress of the work ; that he desisted from it on being warned by an 
oracle, that all his labour would turn to the advantage of a barbarian ; 
and that it was afterwards undertaken by Darius, who completed it. 
He expressly states that it commenced at Bubaste on the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile, and that it terminated in the Red Sea; and describes the 
length of it as extending to a navigation of four days, and its Iweadth as 
sufficient to admit two triremes abreast. 

A testimony so explicit, from an intelligent observer who visited Egypt 
very shortly after the period assigned by him for the compledoa the 
Canal, and whose description almost implies that he was an eye witoese 
of its operation, would appear entitled to the most implicit confidence^ 
were it not that we find Aristotle, who pasM over the same spot only a 
century later, completely contradicting it This writer declares that the 
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Phartoh»»nd pM4w. who had uromUed themselves great advantaaet 
{rm ^e complWioft of the canal, had at length given over tKk 
^ having ascertwned that the Red Sea was higL than the eJdl of 
%pt, which would, coneequently, have been overaowed and destroyed 
had the canal been o^ned as proposed. Diodorus agrees with Aristmle 

I enterprise, and in the reason 

asrfgn^ for it; and ^en proceeds to state, that Ptolemy Philadelphtui 
had not been deteired by the former failures, but had again undertaken 
tM works, and had succeeded, by means of a new canal, furnished with 
sluicee, to be opened and shut as occasion required. With this state 
inent, that of Strabo coincides, who adds, that in his time the merchants 
of Alexandria found an issue from the Nile to the Red Sea, to penetrate 
into India ; but, varying from all the other authorities, he places the 
junction of the canal with the Nile at Phaccusa, nearly thirty miles 
lower down the river than Bubaste. 


According to Pliny, with whom concludes the list of Roman writers 
who notice this navigation, it was open from the Nile only as far jis the 
Bitter Lakes ; and he assigns for its stoppage at this point, the same rea- 
son that was previously given by Aristotle ; adding to it another, that if 
the waters of the Red Sea were poured into the Nile, those of the latter, 
of which alone the Egyptians drink, would be spoiled. He then pro- 
ceeds to describe the routes of commerce across the Isthmus, three in 
number, which were pursued by caravans; and would thus appear to 
conclude the question as to the state of the canal at that time, did ho 
not afterwards mention the river of Ptolomy, which passes to Arsinoe 
(Suez), which could scarcely have been any other than that portion of 
the artificial communication immediately adjoining the Red Sea. 

To reconcile these differences, it has been suggested by Major Rennell, 
in his excellent and valuable work, * The Geographical System of Hero- 
dotus examined and explained,' that the canal formed by Darius had 
become early choaked up, from a want of attention to the. backwater, at 
its opening into the Red Sea ; and that it might thus either have been 
forgotten, or that Ptolemy, on re-opening it, might have w'ished to dis 
credit the belief of the fact, from a desire of having attributed to himself 
the whole glory resulting from the undertaking. If such, however, 
were hk ambition, the same cause probably operated to render his own 
canal of equally short duration, since we may collect from Plutarch that 
this also was not open in the time of Cleopatra, her vessels having be6n 
drawn wroee the Isthmus, a distance of thirty -six miles, probably from 
the Bitter Lakes to Suez. 

At a subsequent period another work was undertaken by Adrian, 
^hich has abo been regarded as having reference to the same object, — 
^at of commerce. The Trajanus Amnis, as it was denominated by that 
^peror, in honour of his predecessor and adoptive father, may, how- 
have been ratherin tended, in common with numerous other canals 
which intersect the soil of Egypt, for the purposes of irrigation, since it 
w mentioned by Ptolomy the geographer, who lived at the time of its 
formation, but who does not even allude to any navigable canal. It 
extended from Cairo as far as the Bitter Lakes, and must in its course 
have fatten into the line of ftie older canal, near the site of the inodera 
^bek. Mi^or Rennell conjectured that this communication, from a 
of the Nile, had become necessary to keep open the canal, as 
li 2 
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the small fall obtained from the older point of conjunction rendered it 
liable to be continually obstructed. In this point, however, from the 
absence of 'actual surveys at the time at whict he wrote, he was com- 
pletely in error ; observations having since proved that no fall could exist 
in the absence of the inundation, the level of the Nile, even so high up 
as Cairo, being, in its low state, fourteen feet below the high-water mark 
at Suez ; consequently, all conjectures founded on such a supposition 
must be incorrect. • 

Up to this time, therefore, it will have been seen, that we are far from 
possessing any proof of the existence of a navigable canal so positive as 
to preclude the possibility of doubt. During the periods in which Egypt 
was possessed in succession by the most powerful monarchs of tlie earth, 
the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, the enterprise was either 
not completed, or remained open only during a very brief space. In the 
year 622 , however, it appears from the historical details given in El- 
Maqryzy, and in El-Makyn, that the navigation was actually opened by 
the Arabians. Under the reign i)f the Caliph Omar, Amrou, his general, 
re-opened a canal of older date in the neighbourhood of Cairo, con- 
ducted it to join the Amnis Trajanus, between Hank and Belbeis, cleared 
this as far as its junction with the Fossa Regum ; and having thus 
re-established a communication with the Bitter Lakes, completed the 
junction of the seas by forming a canal from these lakes into the Red 
Sea. The canal thus opened, remained navigable for upwards of a 
century ; and although, during this period, it had doubtless suffered much 
damage, owing to the inattention and unsettled habits of the people to 
whose care it was intrusted, vessels still continued to pass through it, 
until it was at length closed on the sea side by order of the Caliph 
Giafar el Mansour, with the view of cutting ofiF the supplies from a rebel 
at Mecca, who was aiming at becoming independent. 

Since this period upwards of a thousand years have elapsed without 
any attempt at the restoration of this important communication with the 
East ; and their course has witnessed the progress of the destruction 
which has overwhelmed it. Among the various causes which have con- 
tributed to its ruin, perhaps the most injurious has been the shifting 
nature of the sands through which a considerable portion of it passed ; 
nor have the inundations of the Nile contributed less to its subversion in 
those parts which were exposed to their annual influence. From the 
basin of the Bitter Lakes, evaporation has been equally active in with- 
drawing the water which formerly covered it, and this portion of it is 
now, consequently, incapable of navigation; \vhile, at the opposite extre- 
mity, that adjoining the Nile, nearly the same effect has been, produced 
by the filling up of the Pelusiac branch, from which the caqal originated. 

But though the work of destruction has been thus actiye^during many 
succeeding centuries, there yet remain throughout nearly the whole 
course of the canal traces sufScient to mark its general direction, which 
kave been repeatedly adverted to by travellers who have casually visited 
its different parts. To no one, however,’ of , these intelliMnjt individuals 
did it ever occur to enter into a detailed investigation qf the* facts which 
yet remained as authenticating evidences of the te^monies of ancient 
writers with respect tp it ; nor, indeed, was such ’ a task at any time 
within their pow er, until the invasion of Egypt, at the close of the last 
century, by the French army. To secure the command of the shortest 
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and most, expeditious channel of communication between Europe and the 
East, formed, in fact, a leading object of that expedition ; and no sooner 
had its active and enterprising leader established himself sufficiently in 
Egypt, than his powerful mind seized upon the opportunity which pre- 
sented itself for instituting an extensive inquiry, with a view to the re- 
opening of the canal. In the commencement of the labours of the en- 
gineers and ‘scientific men, to whom the investigation was committed, ho 
personally shared ; and wljpn compelled to quit them, in pursuance of 
his military duties, he made every arrangement for tho safe continuance 
of their researches. To these we are indebted, not only for a detailed 
account of the course pursued by the ancient canal, of the various soils 
which it traversed, of the means by which it may be restored, and of the 
expense to be anticipated in re-opening it, but also for an examination 
of the sources connected with the country itself, whence considerai)lc 
funds might be derived, as well as of the profits which might be expect- 
ed to result from it. On all these points our information may, therefore, 
be regarded as at least approaching nearly to the truth, inasmuch as the 
report was prepared by some of the most able engineers, at the express 
order and under the eyes of Napoleon, whose deep and declared interest 
in the undertaking must have induced them to t^e every possible means 
of assuring the correctness of their calculations. 

According to their admeasurement, the whole length of the navigation 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, extended to about thirty-three French 
leagues; and commencing from the Pelusiac branch, which floued into 
the Mediterranean, near the modem Tineh, may bo regarded as com- 
posed of four principal parts. The first of these, about leagues ui 
length, is situated between the opening from the Nile near Bubaste, and 
the commencement of the Ras el Wady. Its direction is towards the 
east, and the soil through which it passes being alluvial, is consequent y 
extremely fit for working, and well adapted to preserve the form to 
which it may be excavated. This portion is qnnually covered by t e 
Nile, and considerable remains of the old canal are still occasionally 
cleared to retain the waters after the inundation has ceased, tor the piir- 
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Wady, in a direction prolonged also towards the cast 1 his valley, w hiUi 

probably formed, at some remote period, one of the numerous ‘ 

through which the Nile discharged itself, is, m f 

leagues: and through its course may be perceived traces of the canal, 

amounting in the whole to about thirteen leagues. In 

areof coiSiderahle depth, and may readily be restored, =>* “ 

only by thd deposit of the Nile, which render Us iMtom so fruf «»' /hat 

it il cui-vVeven by the Arabs. IWrds the jf/J* 

Wady.ilhe sand-hills of the desert begin to appear, and 

its southern side.. That these were partially present 

at which the canal was proceeded in, is evident, from i g 

this part towards' the north, out of ite 1 “anal wl-ich 

they have, hbWhVer, much increased ; and thore , gj hr these 

are not now to betrachd in this portion, “jidj keeping 

shifting masit», wtiich would present ^ formidable difficuhy m ^ 

open a channel. This may, however, be o/ooted^y a pm^^ 

tion of rushes and other plants adapted to fix mo > 
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ficial effects of ivhich are visible on all sandy Coasts, tod which have 
even been successfully employed, in several instances^ to recover these 
from the sea^ and render tnetti dsefbl. 

The third portion of the navigation, about eight leagues in length, 
traversed the Bitter Lakes in a south-easterly direction. Tlieir basin is, 
in some parts, from two to three leagues in breadth, and is at present 
almost entirely deprived of water. It consists principally of a loose 
crust, covering cavities, many of which are sgiliciently deep to swallow a 
man, intersected by a few rills ; and along the centre there exists a 
mere channel. The water contained in these is intensely bitter and salt, 
and its flavour is communicated to the surrounding soil. 

The fourth and last portion of the canal passed in a direction towards 
the south, from the southern point of the Bitter Lakes, to the northern 
extremity of the Red Sea, near Suez. Its length was about five leagues, 
crossing an isthmus composed entirely of sands, which have succeeded in 
more generally and completely obliterating its traces than in the other 
portions. Notwithstanding, however, the successive accumulation of the 
shifting materials which surround them, the vestiges of its course are 
very evident. It appears probable, that at an early period the isthmus 
was less elevated than at present ; and the French engineers have even 
conjectured that a communication may have existed between the sea and 
the lake at high tides, and in very heavy rains ; thus forming a natural 
gutter, which may have given the first idea of enlarging it, by art, into a 
canal. If this did ever exist, it seems, however probable, that the over- 
flow of the Delta must have ensued, unless the progress of the s^ had 
been prevented by locks or dams at the northern extremity of the lake ; 
and as such an occurrence never took place, it seems fair to conclude, 
that no communication Was ever open until it was effected by art, after 
the necessary precautions had been previously adopted. 

Such are the leading features at present existing of the canal of com- 
munication ; and if to these it is added, that both the Trajanus Amnis 
and the canal of Kaliub are still maintained Ih the neighbourhood of the 
Nile, and that they may be traced along their course, through the alluvial 
soil, as far as the junction of the former with the Fossa Regum at Bel- 
beis, a general idea will be obtained of the whole of the actual remains 
connected with the ancient navigation. 

To renew this is represented as the most desirable course to be pursued 
in re-opening the communication between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, and particularly so in a commercial point of view. The flat- 
ness of the shores of the former sea, along the northern part of the Isth- 
mus of Suez, presents an insurmountable obstacle to the formation of a 
settlement suited for a mercantile depot ; for which Alexandria seems to 
be almost the only position along the coast that could be selected. To 
re-open the old canal would also be especially beneficial to the tntemal 
commerce of Egypt, since a communication would thus be formed be- 
tween its principal stations and Suez : but the point bf junction with the 
jPfile should rather be near Atrib or Bubaste, than at Cairo ; as this latter 
would compel vessels to ascend the river to an inconvenient height, if 
they were destined to Alexandria, Rosetta, or Damietta ; with each of 
which places the communication from the former point would be easy, 
either by means of canals, or by the branches of the Nile. 

In treating of the plan to be adopted for again rendering navignble the 
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s^aci?nt c^oal, it will be most intelligible to refer to it, as consisting of 
the four principal portions already adverted to, each of which will form a 
distinct level. The first of these is recommended to be excavated to the 
level of the low state of the Nile ; and as it should be capable of receiv- 
ing the whole of the inundation, its banks must be raised about twenty 
two feet, or four feet above the highest rise. As the height of the 
water contained in it will be variable, a lock will be required at its June* 
tion with the second level, to enable vessels to ascend or descend from it. 
In this range will be included such portions of the relics of the old canal 
as by their depth and direction may be rendered serviceable, which will 
produce at once a saving bqth of time and expense. 

The bed of the second level should also correspond witli the low state 
of the Nile, in order that it may be. left dry when necessary during the 
annual stoppage of the navigation, for the purpose of being cleaned. Its 
greatest depth need not exceed eighteen feet, and its supply of water 
should be derived by an upper canal from Cairo, to be formed by re- 
opening the Trajanus Amnis. The navigation of these levels will com- 
mence only when the Nile has risen six feet, and cease when it has de- 
creased to the same point j it will consequently be practicable for seven 
or eight months dijring the year, or from about August to Maicb. Jt 
would be useless to attempt to prolong this time, since (he navigation of 
the Nile itself scarcely exceeds this term. As their waters will be lower 
than those of the Bitter lakes, until the Nile is fully swelled, it will be 
necessary to have also at their junction a lock, which must be turnished 
with a sluice to carry off any occasional mixture of the brackish water 
into the lower parts of the desert. 

The vast basin of the Bitter LakcsVill form the third level, which will 
require no excavation, as its bed is upwards of fifty feet below the waters 
of the Red Sea. This .bould at first be filled through the former levels 
from the inundation of the Nile, and the same means may be annually 
had rjacourse to, to remedy the successive lowerings by the lock, winch 
will, hQW«vnr> be but trilling, on account of its great extent. Its waters 
should be maintained on a level with the low water at Suez, which will 
render it navigable in every part; and to guard against any “ 
which may occur to navigation Imm their being lower than ^^nje of die 
succeeding portion, which will vary with the s^ate of the tide, a lock will 

» b. fT 

the 1^ and Gulf of Sues. Its bed should be ten feet below the 
level «f the low tide, and its banks must be sufficiently raised to enable 
it to receive, in very high tides, six or seven feet of V' 

general iXeaTbe Uid^wn, as these must depend on the nature of 
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alluvial dietr^ than in time ‘'fiVIuin^al " 
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furnished with an adequate supply of water to render them at once 
navigable. 

Sufficient^ however, will ^not yet have been effected to render this 
eanal accessible to Europeans. To Cairo it will, indeed, be highly ad- 
vantageous, as that city will thus be enabled to receive direct the goods 
of the East ; but to reach Alexandria, and consequently, the Mediter- 
ranean, it will be afterwards necessary to clear a portion of the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, and the canals of Farii’ounyeh, and of Alexandria, as 
well as to improve the navigation of the boghazzes of the Nile generally. 
That these works are also beneficially practicable we have the same au- 
thority for stating ; but into their details it is at present unnecessary to 
enter. Of the whole of them, including every possible chaige, and 
giving to the works of art, to the bridges, and to the fortifications neces- 
sary to protect them, a degree pf elegance and solidity corresponding with 
the general importance of the enterprise, the estimated expense will amount 
to less than 1,200,000/. A considerable deduction may be made from 
this in consequence of the works undertaken by the present enlightened 
governor of Egypt, for the restoration of the canal of Alexandria, which 
would amount, if this were effected, to nearly 300,000/. The requisite 
number of labourers could be readily procured from Cairo and the ad- 
joining country ; and if ten thousand men were kept constantly employ- 
ed, the whole of the works wmuld be completed, and the navigation be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red Seas open throughout, in about 
four years. 

As, however, it is obvious, that much of the advantage to be derived 
from this outlay of capital will be peculiar to Egypt alone, not only in 
the improvement of her internal traffic, but also in the barrier which it, 
would secure for her against the incursions of the Arabs ; to compensate 
for these benefits, the undertakers would be justified in demanding from 
her government, if not a share of the expense, at least a territorial jight 
to all such land as might be recovered by them in the progress of their 
labours, whether from the sands or from the waters, and particularly the 
whole extent of the Wady or valley. This, which includes about 
10,000 acres of land capable of cultivation, of the real value of at least 
2.5/. per acre, may be regarded as productive of an annual profit from 
the richness of the harvest, of one-tenth of this sum, or about 25,000/. 
The deserts to the north and south of this valley are also well adapted 
for planting certain trjees, particularly firs, which, from the excessive 
dearness of fuel in Egypt, would speedily become very productive; and 
the re-establishment of the banks in rendering navigable the necessary 
canals in the Delta, would at once recover upwards of 100/)00 acres of 
land, w'hicb might be immediately thrown into cultivatipa, as it would 
require no previous cleaning. The fishery of the canal and of the lakes 
would also prove another source of advantage ; that of Lake Mensaleh 
having returned into the treasury upwards of 2500/. per, awns; and 
when to these are added the tolls on vessels passing along the canal, it 
will be evident that the proceeds must furnish a source of considerable 
profit. Some idpa mey be fortnedi of the extent of the commerce be- 
tween Cairo and Suez, from the fact assegted by Vplney, that upwards of 
20,000/. are annually paid to the Watat and Ayaidy Arabs for the 
escort of caravans and merchandise. 

A distinct yet most important part of the subject has been hitherto un- 
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noticed, as being entirely unconnected wth any portion of what had been 
attempted at an earlier period ; it is that which relates to a direct canal 
from Suez across the Isthmus to the Mediterranean Sea. The impossi- 
bility of forming on the flat shore of the latter a mercantile depot, has 
already been adverted to, as presenting an obstacle to commercial com- 
munication ; and the difficulties of its navigation are also considerable, in 
consequence of the numerous projecting points, and banks caused by the 
deposits of mud brought down by the Nile. But, notwithstanding these 
impediments, a canal, capable of navigation at all periods of the year, 
is so -extremely desirable, that it is gratifying to find that the physical 
features of the Isthmus present every facility to such an undertaking. 
The most direct course would be, to open a channel from the Bitter 
Lakes, in a northern direction, which passing along the eastern side of 
Lake Menzaleh, would fall into the Mediterranean near Tineh. In this 
line, however, sufficient levels have not been taken to enable a decided 
judgment to be formed ; but in one lying parallel to it, at a short dis- 
tance to the west, from Mougfar to the point of Lake Menzaleh, nature 
herself seems to have taken the first steps towards effecting the desired 
communication, by means cf a long strip of low salt grgund, forming a 
continuation of the Wady, and which has undoubtedly, at some distant 
period, afforded an outlet to the waters of the Nile, Along its sides 
the desert rises sufficiently to confine in almost every part the waters 
which might be let into it, and few banks would therefore require to be 
constructed : an ample supply of water being readily to be obtained from 
the Bitter Lakes, from which this channel is, in fact, separated only 
by an artificial mound. The expense of forming a canal in this line, 
practicable for merchant vessels, and which might even be rendered suf- 
ficiently deep to cany frigates, has lieen estimated at 103,000/. ; and it 
to this sum be added 86,000/, f.ir the level, locks, &c. between Suez and 
the Bitter Lakes, the whole amount of expenditure, for a distinct and 
independent communication, would be about 200,000/, 

In many respects such a canal would be more valuable than one con- 
nected with the Nile. Its navigation would not be interrupted during 
the low state of that river, and thus advantage might be always taken 
of the season favourable for quitting the Red Sea, which, in the medium 
time of the monsoons, does not sufficiently correspond with the late 
swellings of the Nile. It would also be free from the deposits of mud 
left by the inundations; and as the reservoir from which it would be 
supplied would be inexhaustible, a current might be constantly kept up 
sufficiently strong to carry off the sand brought by the wind from the 
desert; its force might also be so confined by jetties at its exit into the 
Mediterranean, as to keep the roads constantly open and deep. Such a 
plan w'ould therefore seem, on many accounts, the most desinible to be 
adopted : there exists, however, one grand objection in the dangers to 
be apprehended frcg?a the incursions of the Arab tribes who surround it. 
Into this question, however, and into others connected w'lth the su ject, 
it is impossible now to enter; but sufficient grounds have already been 
adduced to prove, that this great undertaking is, in many respects, more 
worthy of general attention than most of those which at present agitate 
the public mind. 
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Abashed before ihe Bard> the royal daijie 
Of Agamemnon stood* 

Bat scarcely quelled her blood, 

Fierce-heated by a base flagitious flame ; 

Save when he raised the strain 
Wljat time Uie purple main 
Is sprinkled with the stars' uncertain light, 

Seen through the fading train of Day 
Swift sinking down the ocean way, 

Leaving the wprld to Fthiop-tressed Night : 

But then his mighty numbers on her soul 
Fell like a rushing storm, 

And brought Atrides' form 
Back, swift-awakening passion’s old control ; 

Her best resolves awoke, 

• And spurned the strengthening yoke 
Of guilty Eros, hoping none had known 
The conflict of her inward mind. 

Shook by the blast of every wind, 

And leaning to the wrong when left alone. 

Still as the song went on, of lofty Troy 
Telling the stirring tale, 

And each propitious gale 
Invoking, to re*waft the chiefs, with joy 
And golden conquest crowned, 

And calling up around 
The sceptered shades of long-departed kings, 

To scent llie steaming sacrifice, 

To feast pn splendid spoil thcir eyes, 

And hear joy's notes burst from a thousand strings ; 

The beating heart of Clytemnestra rose ; 

She saw her much-loved lord, 

With glittering helm and sword, 

Glorious returned, triumphant o’er his foes ; 

Swift from her golden seat 
She stated up to meet 
IBs fopd embrace— iEgysthus met her eye 1 
Gods! bow she loathed the adulterer’s form, ' 
And now with blameless passion warm, 

Fled from bis si^t with many a bitter sigh, 

Tliis roused bis wrath ; and when the hard divine, 
Hmsed by his theme, pursued 
The brightly rolling flood ^ 

Of song, and prophesied that o’er the brine 
Atrides’ lofty ba A 
Its homeward ceurSe should mark, 

Crowned with heroic trophies of the ftelfl,— 
Impatient of the theme he fled, 

Deep-stung by new awakened dread, 

Or glimpses of his future fate revealed. 
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But vice it deaf to wisdom, and his eye 
Blind to the coming clouid, 

Driven by tempests loud, 

Which fate gives forth across his path to fly ; 

7t«gysthus doomed Apollo’s priest 
To death, nor, when his song had ceas’d, 

Knew that the destinies would move along 
With march as rapid and secure 
As if his ears did still endure 
Die boding notes of that prophetic song. 

Now half their course the stars had wheeled in heaven, 
And heavy sleep had thrown 
His spell on earth — alone 
/Ejtyslhus’ breast by brooding ill was riven : 

(Tlie watchman on the tower 
Had felt the mystic power, 

And his light slumbering dog beside him lay ;) 

Shaking his drowsy ruffians tlien, 

Like tigers from their midnight den, 

They fell upon their unsuspecting prey. • 

High in Mycenas’s regal dome they found. 

Seated beside his lyre 
In purple bright attire, 

The Bard, with fairly sculptured gods around : 

Amid the founts of song, 
forgetful of his wrong, 

Tlie poet’s soul was wandering light and free ; 

Or else upon the Trojan strand 
His winged fancy took her stand 
Where the Greek tents o’erlooked the chafing sea. 

Seized, bound, and threatened, to the ready bark 
Tlie Muses’ son they bore ; 

And from the much-loved shore 
Launched out, ere yet the early rising lark 
Had cooled her downy breast 
Upon the wafting west, 

Or snot up high to watch Aurora’s car, 

Brightening with its saffh)n wheels 
The orient wave that first reveals 
Her lamp, which dims so quick the morning star. 

And now the cold wave foams against the prow, 

Wliich cuts its brazen way 
Along the dusky bay, 

Svrift as the sea-fowl scuds when tempests blow; 
Ihdignant on the lofty stem 
The early Naiads might discern 
The Bard, his mantle waving in the breeze ; 

His eye upon the twilight hills 
Of Argos oent, now slowly fills 
With moistening team that drop into tlio sea, 
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But soon the hoary main with purple light 
Was sprinklea by the dawn, 

While all the stars, withdrawn. 

Far in the west encamped with routed Night. - < 

And zephyrs soft as sleep came. ovA^ 

And sported on the waves about, 

Wrinkling the deep; while on the galley flew, 

Till down the ateepy heaven the sun. 

Did swift to Eve s embraces run, 

And up crept Cyntliia’s light as soft as dew.. 

From out the deep-huslted silver main now rose 
A little painted isle. 

Where, bright in DiaJi’s smilc» 

Green mossy slopes and woody tufts disclose 
A scene of beauty, crowned 
With nodding rocks, that frowmed 
High toppling overhead ; while on the shore, 

Brt)ken by many a Naiad's cave, 

The rippling soft incessant wave 
fiissed Ugnt the smooth round pebbles, evermore. 

Here moored the galley, here the minstrel lands ; 

And hence at break of day 
Tlie sailors steer away, 

While silent on the desert beach he stands. 

Nor man, nor savage beast 
The woody isle possessed, 

But, climbing goats, wild birds, and timid doer ; 

With these to herd, with these to roam, 

With these to feed and find a home, 

Wks how his lot througliout the changing year. 

But ere the second sun rolled down his light 
Beneath the western wave, 

Gloud-rending tempests rave 
O'er the wide sea, and round the mountain’s height, 
iF.ysthus’ g^ey borne 
With weeping crew forlorn. 

Before the driving, wind now backward ca§l ; 

Sought the minstrel’s isle to gain 
To shelter life 1 but sought in vain : 

Tliey perished near it in the howling blast. 

1|l)e poet, touched with juW, saw them driven 
Along the mighty rock, 

Where from the tempest’s shocks 
Ahd rain, and fiercely drifting snows bf heai^n, 
lie ’d'souglit a cavem-^hflde, 

Tliat by the Triton made, 

Or scooped by Ocean, housed liira from the^ winflt 
Hiere tlie'dr^iy yearn lie told,. . f ' . . . , 

And tamed the goats, and (01151^, a, , 

And struck the.yrarbling lyre to sooth hil ipind^ 

And there his eyes were clos^ by more than' mortal-kind. 

^ - ' Bion. 
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BARRACKPOBE MASSACRE— BURMESE WAR — ^AND PRESENT STATE 
OF THE NATIVE ARMY IN BENGAL. 

The details which have already been presented to the British public 
on these important topics, few and imperfect as they appear have 
nevertheless, been sufficient to excite a very deep and powerful sensation 
throughout all classes in England, and to make many tremble with ap- 
prehension for the fate of our Eastern Empire. The full and accurate 
information which has been transmitted to us from the very scene of 
action itself, extending to the latest possible date, has placed in our 
possession materials which no man dared to publish in India, and which 
few, perhaps, would venture to give at the length they deserve even in this 
country. They appear to us, however, of so much importance to a right 
understanding of the particular state of events and feelings in that distLt 
quarter, that we avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to lay them 
before our readers and that we may notin tlie slightest degree diminish 
the interest which we conceive they are likely to create in English bosoms, 
we present them in the words of the writer himself, describing the 
impressions of one on the spot, in a Letter transmitted to us from India, 
by the latest arrival from thence, under date of November 19, 1824 : 

The miserable conduct of the present rulers of India, particularly ex- 
emplified in the management of the Burmah war, if it has been justly re- 
presented to the people of England, must have already fully prepared 
you to hear of fresh disgrace and misfortune to the British Empire in the 
East. But I am sorry to say that your most gloomy forebodings will 
come far short of the disasters which the wretched system of measures 
followed have now brought upon us. In the month of May last, we 
reckoned it a sufficiently dismal thing to live in the apprehension of a 
Burmese invasion, and of Calcutta itself being sacked by any part of the 
enemy which might happen to take advantage of the unprotected state of 
our frontier, discovered to them by the melancholy affair of Ramoo. The 
month of November has commenced with a prospect far more extra- 
ordinary — the slaughter of our own troops in the very neighbourhood of 
the capital, and by order of Government; so that we have now at our 
own doors more than the horrors of war, in seeing our own arms turned 
against our native troops, on whom the British in India have hitherto de- 
pended for secunty and protection. 

On Monday the Ist of November, Calcutta was filled with astonish- 
ment by the report of a mutiny among the regiments of Sejwys at Bar- 
rackpore by what occasioned, could not then be generally ascertained ; 
dud as the public press is copipellcd to be silent on such subjects, the 
darkness in which we were held increased the general anxiety. How- 
ever, it soon began to be whispered about, that the troops destined to I 
proceed against the Burmese refused to march on this service, until cer- 
tain grievances they cotnplained of (regarding draught cattle in parlicu • j 
lar) were listened to by Government. It was consequently expected 
that their claims, being brought to the notice of the supreme authority, 
Would be inquired into, and every thing quietly settled ; till, next day, a 
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rumour spread of the horrid catastrophe at Barrackpore. We were in- 
formed that the Commander-in-Chief had gone to the spot, and ordered 
the 47th Regiment Native Infantry, with part of the ‘i6th, and also of 
the 62d, to be fired upon by the artillery ; that they were, at the same 
time, surrounded by the cavalry of the body guards, and some regiments 
of the King’s troops, who were also ordered to fall upon them ; by which 
measures a great portion of them (amounting to several hundred men) 
were massacred in cold blood— blown to pieces by the artillery— or cut 
down by the hands of their fellow-soldiers ! 

1 cannot express the horror felt among the inhabitants of Calcutta on 
the announcement of this bloody transaction ; deplorable, if necessary ; 
if unnecessary, still more lamentable for the sake of humanity and the 
British name; — a transaction which nothing but the most outrageous con- 
duct on the part of the Sepoys could justify ; and yet nothing was al- 
leged against them, but that they had sought a redress of grievances, 
and requested certain small indulgences to be allowed them, soma of 
them apparently reasonable, in setting out on a difficult and dangerous 
service*. Even supposing their deserts to have warranted capital punish- 
ment, humanity shuddered at the effusion of so much blood— the blood 
of our own men, who had ever sustained a good character in our service, 
unless demanded by a necessity so overwhelming that it admitted of no 
other expedient. Yet it appeared they had been cut down in cold 
blood, defenceless and unresisting ! Would not the punishment of a 
few, it was asked, have sufficed to strike terror into such a passive body 
of offenders, without introducing among them the hand of indisetiminate 
massacre ? Nothing could explain so monstrous a transaction, but the 
supposition, that the evil genius of Amherst had given the finishing 
stroke to his administration, by turning the sword of our army against its 
own bosom. If this example was necessary to preserve the obedience of 
the native ttoops, how miserably precarious is the tenure of our autho- 
rity ! K it was not necessary, may God forgive those Who have brought 
this stain upon the British name. 

To enablh you to form as correct an opinion On the subject as possi- 
ble, I shall state whatever has come to my knowledge through the ac- 
counts published here, and the private reports which are best Vouched 
for, and most generally received. But as the Government is so deeply 
interested iil' creating an impression on this subject favourable to itself, 
and from the iftcaSures taken to suppress such intelligence, thote who 
know facts of a contrary complexion are prevented from making them 
public, 1 have no doubt that the efforts made to delude th^ people of 
England will be successful; since many of them has^'eaeh.tM^us 
ideas of this country, that they are ready to believe any them 

by persons in authority, even when these are, as in this case, di^iehniiied 
to he, as far as possible, the only historkrts Of their own acts. To a few, 
at least, it will be satisfaetory to know the impression made by these 
, things Oft the disinterested inhabitants of Calcutta; who are ftear the 
\ sCene of action, and are consequently enabled to judge for thom^ 
selves. 

i After a dead silence had been preserved for some days, Oovemment 
felt the heeesrity of giving some representation of the proeeediag to the 
public, aft'd a short paragraph accoidingly appeared in the Ga* 
zette, published by authority, extremely brief and unsatiswictoiy. A 
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day or two after a aort of demi-oi&cial account waa pubFithed in tht 
Bengal Hurkaru/’ vouched for by the Deputy Judge- Advocate, aa 
editor of that paper, who declares the former official statement to be by 
no means correct ; and he himself, although, in some respects, very cir-* 
cumstantial, is obliged to slur over the most important parts of the 
affair, declaring tliat into its causes he cannot enter. These, how- 
ever, are absolutely necessary, to enable us to form any judgment at all 
on the subject; and it argues ill of the part acted by Government that 
it seeks concealment, and issues erroneous statements, as here averred 
and confessed, in its own Gazette. 

This affair will be found to be connected with the very appointment of 
such a man as Lord Amherst to be Governor-General of India, with the 
view, as is understood, of making him the instrument of certain niggardly 
measures, which a high-minded Governor could not be found to carry 
into effect. The stand made by Sir Edward Paget, against the sweeping 
retrenchments meditated in the army, has postimned the evil day ; but 
all who have reason to apprehend that the pruning knife of retrenchment 
will soon reach themselves, have regarded, with secret satisfaction, the 
remonstrance of the Sejjoy troops at Barrackpore; because it will teach 
their masters that they may go too far, and repent when it is too late. 
The military officers see their brothers of the Civil Service wallowing in 
wealth, while every farthing is grudged to those arms by which it is ac- 
quired and secured. It might have been anticipated, that the pinching 
system, which, of late years, the Government is labouring to introduce, 
cannot fail to disgust every order in the army. 

One of the innovations is to withhold from the troops, when marching, 
the assistance they had formerly received from the officers of Govern- 
ment in procuring carriage to transport their baggage. The troops at 
Barrackpore, when ordered to proceed against the enem^ complaint 
that they could not get the necessary draught cattle. How tar this 
grievance waa well founded may be estimated from a few local circum- 
stances which I shall here state :-The Government itself had found the 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of bullocks to be so great, that for severe! 
weeks before this period, its agents alwut Calcutta bad , 

seizing upon the people’s cattle by force, paying what pn^ bey ^ 

proper to the helpless owners, who must submit to lose ^ 

unless by a aufficient gratuity they could bribe the agents in 
forbeara^ct. It need hardly be remarked, that their 
would not suffer such an opportunity to pws ^ 

♦est; and it may justly be doubted, whether a tenth part 
chaTgcd.<«aitirt tbn Treasury for this pu^se ever 
the uaffitWnnte tnen who were 

labour nf Umir bullocks, must have be^besides , j 

subsismnee by these being taken f<^ibly away Zt 

cumstannnsin which they could be replaced. wonder that the 

it necessary to adopt such extraordinary measures, can imoossible to- 

Sepoys, who pnwessed no such extraordinary proceed on 

provide themselves with draught cattle, and w®*"® ^ with^tbem the bag- 

s&*e4s.£si:^ t 

existence? In wdinary times, and m our on n In 
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magistrates have found it neceasa^ to afford their aieistance in getting, 
the troops carriage, notwithstanding the above resolutiou of Government 
to withhold, tte infli;^nco of their authority for thie^p^irp^ei; the diffi- 
culty must evidently be much greater in a time, of soarei^^ . when ad- 
vancing ; against an enemy. The reality of this grievance, is,, bewdes, 
acknowledged in the most unequivocal manner by the. Government itself, 
which agreed to advance 3000 rupees to each regiment to aasi^.io.pro. 
curing, carriage. But this failed of inducing them to. march, since they 
declared thq money insufficient for the purpose, and tendered, itbacki when 
they were told tliat if that sum would not do, they must do the rqst them- 
selves, or march without carriage. The proceeding's. of Government in 
appropriating whaU)ullocks they wanted by force, showjj thqt wmething 
more than money was required to supply such a want. Bewdea their 
baggage, the troops were desirous of carrying with them a c^tain num- 
ber of . days* provision, apprehensive of the scarcity pre vailing.. oa our 
eastern frontier, and, no doubt, further alarmed in.consoquence of the 
negh^gence displayed by Government in supplying our troo{>s at Rangoon, 
the ^accounts of whose sufferings, well known in Calcutta, must.. have 
reached and dispirited the troops at Barrackpore. 

the dearth of provisions, the high price of bullocks,, witK the other 
hardships and discouragements which the campaign threatened, led the 
men to think that, to balance so many unfavourable cii-cumstaaces, they 
should receive double batta, the allowance that used to. be made, to the 
troops when in a hostile territory. It is well known that these mea^ enter 
the army with the view of saving a portion of their pay to support the 
connexions they have at home ; their objcqt, in general, being to inarry, 
and to retire and spend the remainder of their days in the Iwsom of their 
families. If they are led into a country where the expense of living is 
high, and their slender pay is to be further reduced by extra charges for 
caniage, it is evident that they must leave their wives and ddldren, and 
others depending on them, to star^-^e, being unable to dayefany Uung, as 
usual, fpr their support, unless an increase of pay be allowed 
emergencies.' If it be argued that the Government are not obligc^m^to 
attend to these considerations, it will, I believe, be equally difficult to 
prove that regiments, like, the 47th N. I., not raised for ge^ieral service, 
are obliged, by right, to, be, employed in an aggression on the Burmese 
territories. For this is as completely beyond the ordinary , limits , of the 
Company,, and of Hindoo^tan, the usual theatre ol war, ^^^e-pppire of 
China; and if it bo that our native trpops, wr 

foreign, ov, general service, are bound to engage in 8ucj}i<.^tf^.e,3^d^ 
tions, we have practised upon them a most disgraceful 
will destroy all con^denw for the future in our honojijjrj^pRpf^ilb. 
When we demand of oijr troops extraordinary. duty, ^upon 

in the, compact they formed .with us, should we be 
pect to .receive that extra, allowance ,0.f dpuble .b^tta 

' _ . -'j ^ , r~T"! • i 1 . •! •' 'Mp 

» At this conjuncture, another circumstance, it is stated, conspired to disgust 
the Sepoys, viz. the illiberal conductor Government in respect to certain articles 
of their etfUipment. Th^ir first breach discipUufe,*^' yow^Vfitt altlirwOTB find, 
was not pattfiijr ott’ their knapsasefcs. I wilh the' cause •'of ' thil' 'WeV'e/drtrert up 
saiisfactbrily, that we might knOw whether it was this or ••erne' dtMr^ty 
clippitig,' tint made them consider a- certain^ h%hf kidiHdual'Jk^tteW 
changer/' 1 . 
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had eStabliished as the due remuneration of active service against the 
enemy, beyond our own territories. 

A few words will satisfy you that no common consideration would have 
induced them to enter our service, if they had imagined that the terms 
of their enlistment exposed them to be led against the Burman Empire* 
Superstition has taught the natives of India to look upon this, in common 
with the other countries on our eastern frontier (in particular Assam), as 
the land of magic and enchantment, which is destined to prove fatal to 
every hostile army that crosses its boundary; where, it is believed, we 
have to contend with a race of conjurers, armed with much more than 
mo^l powers. The source of this superstition is explained in Mill’s 
‘ History of British India,’ vol. ii. p. 202, where, speaking of the Assa- 
mese, he says, (quoting the authority of the Alumgeemamah,) “ Several 
armies from Bengal, which had been sent to conquer them, having been 
cut oflF, of some of which scarcely even tidings had ever been received, 
the natives of Hindoostan consider them wizards and magicians, and pro- 
nounce the name of that country in all their incantations and counter- 
charms. They say that every person who sets his foot there is under 
the influence of witchcraft, and cannot find the road to return.” At the 
present day the Burmese are regarded in the same light by the people of 
India, who are' too ignorant of geography and history to discriminate 
between them and the supposed race of magicians, if any such distinction 
ever existed. Consequently, our present enemies are to them clothed in 
all the imaginary terrors of blind superstition. This feeling has been 
wonderfully fostered by the melancholy affair of Ranioo, and the miserable 
condition of our froops at Rangoon, which are easily conceived to be 
strong corroborating proofs that the British, who had hitherto triumphed 
over every Indian Powder, are now succumbing before a people wielding, 
as of old, the invincible w'capons of enchantment. As an illustration of 
the notions of the Indian populace, it w'as currently reported, and believed 
among the natives of Calcutta, that wdien wc ’ fired upon the Burmese 
through the power of their magic, nothing came out of our guns bu* 
wat^f ! It might appear ridiculous to mention these vain delusions if w'e 
did not know that it is by such foolish notions the multitude is offer 
governed, in every part of the w'orld ; and by their ebb or flow that states 
are overturned. The people of our own country believe that the law of 
England is the perfection of human reason i that our constitution is the 
best possible political invention ! and tliat our Indian subjects enjoy under 
our rule all the happiness which can fall to the lot of man ! ^ How happy 
it is for a'OdvemnijBnt, while such convenient delusions run in its favour ; 
but ho^j^l^^v^hen they turn against it! You may remember that the 
tricks of old woman almost overthrew the throne of Aurungzebe. 

This poitrerful Prince was justly afraid to expose himself to destruction, by 
employing merely simple force to resist this rising deluge ol fanaticism ; 
and, like an able politician, by pretending to have found a countercharm, 
be combated the witch with her own w'eapons, and saved his empire. 


» It will surprise these optimists to hear that, m our ^steru 
the disaster t>f our troops at Ramoo, monthly ^nfires f *«brate th« event 
«gnal uf the downfall of British power. Although I cannot vouch 
myself, I have heard it from an individual ^bose testimony is wortb^^^^^ 
respect ; and I have no doubt but the future historian of India wiU date the d 
eline of our Eastern Empire from Lord Amherst s reign* 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 5, ' C 
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With such an example before them, it surely could nbt be difficult for 
,the present \;iilers of India, enjoying all the ad?antages which modern 
science has given the military art, to inspire their troops With confidence 
against the power of Burmese magic. 

But, from the very disastrous character which the war has more and 
jnore acquired, from the ill-concerted measures pursued on our part, and 
the ill success resulting, there was really too much excuse for the natives’ 
imagining that Government was really under the influence of enchant- 
ment. How else could a people, which has hitherto been filled With 
astonishment at the talents of the British in the art of war, aCfcount for 
the want even of common capacity in our present measures ? What but 
witchcraft could induce our rulers to declare war before we wete prepared ; 
leave our frontier unprotected, pr its few defenders to perish for wAnt of 
support,* so that the capital itself was conceived to be in danger ; send 
down an army to Rangoon at the commencement of the rainy season, to 
lie there uselessly for many months, in a highly sickly clinilate; atid, 
above all, after placing them there, leave them to perish in great num- 
bers for want of provisions ? It is a fact that a great number of Vessels, 
in the pay of Government, were lying idle at the moorings off Cal- 
cutta, ill Rangoon River, or other places equally unprofitable, While the 
army was allowed to melt away miseraljy for Want of fresh supplies ! 
What excuse can Lord Amherst offer to those whom these meastif'es have 
deprived of sons, brothers, husbands, fathers ?— to the Last India Com- 
pany, whose army he has paralysed ? — to the British nation, whose glory 
in the East has been tarnished ? Every successive account from the seat 
of w'ar shows the more clearly the pernicious consequences of the irra- 
tional plan adopted for conducting this enterprise. After four or five 
months spent at Rangoon in useless struggles with the^ enemy, chiefly 
reducing their stockades, operations not conducted without loss, and 
extremely harrassing to our troops, who suffered much from performing 
marches in the sun, and plunged to the middle in water, from the an- 
nual inundation.— After enduring all this, I say, for several months, the 
invading army is, by the last accounts, unable to advance & single step 
into the interior, and had only secured a mile or two of country where 
the camp stood. As might be expected, gieat sickness prevailed, and 
the sufferings of the invalids being aggravated by the great scarcity of 
provisions, which amounted almost to a famine, the mortality was dread- 
ful, particularly in the 13th Regt. Light Infantry.^ Whild khoiit one- 


s this was the case with Capt. Noton’s detachment. This 



which were then cruelly disappointed, we must attribute tjie disgr^e t 
* It was very lately mentioned in ttie Government 
much congratulation, that, from an accidental capture 


began te pretty reguUrly served out to the hospital. . For dreyiou* 

had a starved fowl or sheep, the only fresh meat pro^ural^e, WP 
thousand per cent, and upwards, on their price in Calcutta, apd ^ 

had at even these prices .> Before this temporary relief, i|ie 
things may be imagined from ihe following extract, jvhicb W J? ^ 

of the latest numbers of the Calcutta ‘ John BulV P “ 

exaggerate the sufferings of out troops ^ , . * ' 

“ We understand (says that Paper, NoV. 4th), by 
goon, that fresh provisions continue scarce. Poultry, *of all Wnds, is two w «« 
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half of the men are reported to be cut off by these united causey the 
rest are so much debililated, that of a whole regiment, consisting lately 
of seven to eight hundred men, not a hundred are in a state to take the 
field, and even, of these, hardly one could undergo, without danger, the 
fatigue of a day’s march. This being the condition of the most elficient 
portion of the unfortunate army at Rangoon, so far from being able to 
advance in prosecution of the invasion, it is sufficiently evident, that 
all Sir Alex. Campbell can now do, is to defend his }M)sition, with a 
force thinned and debilitated by disease and famine, and dispirited by 
their long and unavailing sufferings. 

The difficulties of our situation there were, doubtless, much aggravated 
by our mode of treating the Burmese. At the first landing of the invading 
army at Rangoon, every inducement, I am told, was held out to the natives 
of the country to throw themselves on our protection, by flaming procla- 
mations, inviting them to come in and place confidence in the humanity, 
the honour, and magnanimity of the British, who had not come as ene- 
mies to the people, but to chastise their unjust and oppressive Govern- 
ment ! A line of conduct corresponding with these professions might 
have been attended with the happiest effects; since that part of the 
people lately subjected to the Burmese power might hav6 been expected to 
revolt as soon as possible, and place themselves under any other autho- 
rity from which they experienced better treatment. But, strange to say, 
notwitl>standing the pledges held forth, and the obvious policy of con- 
ciliation, the people were exposed to the most barbarous treatment when 
they happened to fall into our hands. When men are found carrying 
arms against the invaders of their country (especially when, ns in this 
case, serving under a despotic government, their condtiCt is compulsory , 
not voluntary,) they are entitled to expect mercy from a civilized enemy. 
Yet it is well known, that it is a rule with the British army to give no 
quarter to those miserable wretches, riiultitudes of whom are, from day to 
dayy thrown at our mercy, and deliberately massacred, when they ave 
no power of resistance. For when the stockades, in whi^ their c le s 
place them, are reduced (and how can they stand before British science 
and bravery?) the garrisons of half-atmed savages found within, tlien 
perfectly helpless, and without means of escape, are given over o in^ i- 
scriminate'slaughter; what is called a “ killing party " of ourtroops being 
left Jjehind to anish the butchery at leisure, should the rest ‘'>8 “^1“ 
be re(juj[re^f, in the meantime, for other service. A gen euian, g 

butnf theouestlon- but if. by^ance, s stray fowl appears, from scyeu to nine 

^ « g the 1st of July, is described in the 

9 Camp, near Rangoon, publiabed m 

the?* Sc^t^afi ih thie of 8ebt. 4th „„ Jereonc a mournful 

ItviMt-' sit.ee Mart wrote to oily 

change, fowfe have fresh meat bu graced 

^ u Vridac" , U of so bad a 


f4W rnkiianlhrmc Burmese 

‘regutairiyh?£iJ'‘tSiotir iMatket, I 

Would im acquire the livid hue of thencorbuac. There have ueen 
hbipliai foi t Wo 'mduihf 

C 
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to one of these scenes, wrote, that the bayonet did dreadful execution ; 
the very reflection on which, after. waxds, inade him shudder. ^It is im- 
possible to think of it-.without blushing for thehonhur. ofithe British arms. 

This horrid practice seems to have infused « spirit tof uidlbsity^ iwhich 
is hardly credible even with some of those merely accompanying the 
army. An anecdote, is told of a person in charge of, o^e ofi the trans- 
ports employed to convey the troops, that soon after the fall of JR^angoon, 
wishing to try a new rifle, belaid it over a rest,.and deliberately »tcok aim 
at an old Burmese man, a villager, who came out of one of the iiuts on 
the other side of the river, where no. fighting had taken place, and who 
appears to have been simply drawn by curiosity to gaze on the fleet riding 
at anchor in tho river ; nay, it is possible, he may have .been enticed by 
the very proclamation inviting the inhabitants to come in, and waa just 
admiring BritUh greatness and humanity, at the moment he wasi coolly 
shot in a manner worthy of savages, and left to linger, and die like ta dog 
upon the banks of the river; his countrymen fleeing, to save thedx. own 
lives, after such a. cruel example. I need not add, that the person i^ho 
did this was execrated, butj he was not punished nor is it ithe only in- 
stance of similar cruelty which has reached our ears, andi.has^passejl 
with impunity. > i > ..* • » ..(-i-,'' Mr’i ^ 

Can we he surprised to learn, that the inhabitants of the countiy.idid 
not come and throw themselves upon the protection of the British, , .when 
these were driven to cling to their rulers as the only means .of eec^^ifrom 
invaders who seemed towage against them a war of extenninatioa ? 
One means remained of exasperating the Burmese still further, agaiAst us 
—to mingle their resentment with the gall of religious enthusiasm, r -This 
has been accomplished by < demolishing their temples,' a work whiGh has 
been industriously: performed ;by the British army t flbt, of 'Coursejf without 
the order and sanction of the General. What more could- he haifei de- 
vised to combine against, himieveiy human- being in the coluntt7.4»i With- 
hold from him so much ee-a dead dog to keep his troops. ftom..«taBvwgj? 
I was totally at a loss ..to diswveJr a reasonable motive for- tlds- flagrant 
sacriflee of the public cause, dU I heard of the valuable collections of 
images, precious.s^ones,,vdltc„ sent round, report states,. W Bengal^ fbr 
whose behoof L. dard <not<sunnise (althougli J have besAd), but ttioie, 1 
hope, will explain.* 


• It is important' to compare the conduct of onr leaders with tbat^ef the Bur- 
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You may easily conceive the melancholy impression the accounts of 
these things made on the inhabitants of Bengal, so deeply interested in 
the fate of the army of Rangoon, composed of po many who are dear to 
us, and to whom we look as the defenders of our honour and possessions. 
So many^ things conspiring to give the war a disastrous character, the 
native^ sebmf'to havh been fully confirmed in their ideas of magical power 
fighting* h’gainst us; and is it possible that the Native troops should 
escape- the ^(SOtitagion of popular delusion? This taught them that the mo- 
ment they* ^fcet a foot on the Burmese territories they were victims de- 
voted to'oertaih-destruction. We, having such experience of the native 
character, efught to regard such a feeling with indulgei^ce, and endeavour 
to removCiit by kind and soothing treatment. We ought not only to have 
redressed the actual grievances of the Sepoys, (which the best judges 
allow did- exist,) but good policy required of ns to stimulate them to this 
extraordinary service by such assurances and encouragements as AvouJd 
have allayed' all their apprehensions. Expecting to experience the same 
hardships as the army of Rangoon h'om want, they petitioned, it is said, to 
be supplied with rations of four and ghee, or to have double batta to enable 
them to provide themselves against scarcity.* Even if they were not legally 
entitled to double batta, (which 1 am satisfied they were, according to 
the fair and odns'cientioua constmetion of their terms of service,) the 
sanction di ancient practice, and the reason of the thing, in entering upon 
such an arduous (and, in their eyes, perilous) duty, rendered it politic, 
and therefore proper to hold forth this inducement. It might have been 
granted not as a right, but as a gratuity from the Government, (to pre- 
vent it from becoming a precedent,) and this small additional expenditure 
would have been attended with the happiest effects in the present emer- 
gency. < For, after all, what was the mighty sum ? only about a rupee 
and a half a hionth beyond what is actually allowed ! 

Besides, the Bengal Sepoys might naturally imagine that they should 
not be worse off than the Madras and other troops, who were only per- 
forming the 'same sort of service. Volunteers raised by Commodore 
Hayes, frofn the very dregs of the population of Calcutta fellows 
of low caste^who never heard a gun fired, and would run in dozens at 
tlie sight of a Burmah, are to be better paid, forsooth, than our veteran 


Oppression. Thus, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly ensue, 
at watt vie with each other in humanity and politenws.. In oth« 

Rol#aS^JiBd;ei^rorin friendships among them; serve as guides, 
and out their cattle for hire and draught-horses ; . 

own, 4)ef0|)^<as . day-labourers : discover proper fords, bridges, P - intelli- 
defilot,;. and.dft vtfuUy managed, communicate many useful bints of inteUi 

genre,, d/.greaftoareand eircumsjlectioH be not .u^i^wions^ will 

pline, and bridling the licentious disposition of the soldiers, , such invasions 

to *«n,thepp»,«:^rfbeing fed upoo n«.^- 
nient would lie more carefiil of them, 
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troops, whose birth and former services guarantee, conduct becoming sol-, 
diers. Thes^ men have the mortidcatioa of . ee^iog wprse 

treated thaai this? rabble of faw recruits, ,wbo are ,p?rp,cee4i»gi,unjier the 
auspices of the Con^modore. Very poor expectatipna aije. Ws 

expensive squadron; and the spnw that have been lay^sjted upon.it, to 
no purpose it is feared, would have been much better employed in render- 
ing our regular forces more efficient. 

To return to the Regiments at Barrackpore, the prospect, of great 
scarcity and dearth of provisions being aggravated by the want of car- 
riage, which rendered it impossible for them to carry along with them 
their cooking-pots and other baggage, they were thus driven, it appears, 
to make a representation of their grievances before proceeding on this (in 
their eyes, dreadful) service; and this proving ineffectual, a determina- 
tion was formed, that until their complaints were listened to, they would 
positively not march. This is the essence of the crime epmmitted by 
the Sepoys, for which it was decreed they should be shot I ^ he, circum- 
stances which followed, and will probably be artfully pleaded in aggrava- 
tion of their conduct, were contingent results, as you will see, of the 
measures Government adopted. 

With regard to this resolution of the Sepoys, it is to be ob6er\'Cd, in the 
first place, that Government ought not to have allowed matters to come 
to this extremity; since the general discontent prevailing must have 
been for some time known to the officers, (and I am informed was known 
at least a fortnight before,) both from the actual coinplaints made to 
them, and the frequent consultations among the soldiers in large meet- 
ings, wliich are stated to have taken place. This being the case, either 
the grounds of dissatisfaction ought toliave been removed in time, by all 
reasonable redress and indulgence, in order to overcome their appre- 
hensions or reluctance. Or, if it was determined not to conciliate and 
encourage thein^ means ought to have been employed to check the spirit 
of compiiaint, before it rose to such height. Secondly, when by Inatten- 
tion matters had been unwisely brought to this extremity, still they might 
have been Smoothed' by judicious management, according to the 
opinion of old and eooperienced British officers, who from au intimate 
knowledge of the Sepoy character, agree that they require to be coaxed 
and (in many little things) huaioured like ohildim. Their peculiar no- 
tions and prejudices do, (among others the native opinion pf the Pm* 
mese^ in feet, appear to u» childish; and it is more ma^gminops on 
our parts so to regard them ; since they must be, with sepsibie a 
ground of compassion rather than a justification of cruelty,. , , , , 

Thomode of proceeding eveatually adopted by GoYernp)cnV fej(lf ;pow 
to be explained, and, in doing this, 1 shall have an eye io.,tfte account 
published by the Deputy Judge Advocatei who has un^ertgltep h> bP the 
apologist of Government in this affair. Nor is this his firs;^ essay fn adu- 
lation, as you may have ob' eived, from his vying a short f£>P.y^tth 
John Bull (the prince of Oriental flatterers), quarrelling with 
the proper mode of defending the propriety and wisdom ef the coavd^^t of 
Government in the Burmese war. Im account is drawn, up, ps hnwyows, 
to make an impression on the people ef England: and M 
allowed to publish his version of ths’ affair, while ho other .editor dare 
touch upon it. Government^ is evidently so weak as to imagine feat the 
British public will be swayed by the specious representations of one of 
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their own Military servants, whose needy circumstances (arising from his 
having lately to pay a large sum of money as damages in acrim. con. pro- 
secution) rendiJrieli it eligible to him to receive a salary, as editor of a daily 
paper, in’ ildditSon to that of Deputy Judge Advocate; though it would 
be Im^possiMe fbr him to do his duty honestly and fearlessly, in his edito- 
rial capacity, vidthoiit risking the loss of his place and emoluments in his 
judi6iaT character; a consideration which must deprive his testimony of 
all claim to weight or consideration. 

The 26tlt, ,47th, attd ()2d Regiments of Native troops, at Barrackporc, 
had'bfeen under marching orders for some weeks previous ; but Monday, 
the 1st bf November, was finally fixed for the 47th to proceed upon its 
route ‘ towards the Eastern frontier. Discontent being well known to 
prevail atnong the Sepoys of these regiments, the exj)eriment of making 
the 47tli‘ advance first, was, perhaps, made in the hope that, from its 
good character, it would set an example of obedience to the rest, On 
Sunday, ' the day before it was to have marched, a parade was directed 
in marching order, that the commanding officer might inspect the knap- 
sacks,' accoutrements, &C., and see that they were lit for seivice. ()n 
goin^ to the parade it was officially reported to Lieutenant-C'olonel Cart- 
wright, that a great number of ins men had positively refused to put on 
their knkpsacks. 

ThV lieutenant-colonel having gone along the companies, and ex- 
pressed his high displeasure at their conduct, in about two hours af- 
ter (saj^ the account) a t/ood number of the men had got their knap- 
sacks on ; implyinff that still many had not. The colonel then tlirew 
them into a Souare, and harangued them for a considerable time on the 
imprbprlety of their conduct; however, it api)ears, he was not able to 
convince them that their grievances did not require redress, as, at the 
cohdhisioiV of his harangue, they declared they would not march. A 
parade “^as agilin ofoered for the following morning, Colonel Cartwright 
still hoping,’ it it said, that when the time for moving arrived, the troops 
would proceed quietly without urging their complaints further. Yet 
since one of these was their inability to procure draft cattle to transport 
their baggage, it might rather have been expected that this, on the ar- 
rival Of the time for marching, would be an ins^erable olwtacle to then 
compliance. It has been stated that the sum offered at least by Oovern- 
mepC’fo rbnfove this acknowledged difficulty, had been tendered back as 


Qeiieratl 4il2ell had intimated his intention of being prewnt at the pa- 
radO 'orAbied for Monday morning. When the hour ariived only be- 
tween three afid four hundred men were found assembled on the ground, 

(iricfffdfnd'cOVhmissiOnbd and non-commissioned Native officers;) the 

bodf Veghnent adhering to the resolution before intimated, of not 
iWa^Whg'^itlhont a redress of grievances. On seeing this, the General 
Tbde 'up ’ttf the rest of the men and reproached them, it is said, m \ tj 
Wtt^^rriri for their conduct; employing, according to report, expr 

siofis’bf ’abM considered insufferably galling and ^ 

of ika; fo Which Sepoys, in particular, are 

offieerii’j tfndvhis so irritated some of the men, that they . 

the pftf^e af the poiht of bayonet, but without 

•to injl^b a hair J his head/ This meuienC with 

"their- OohdbCt; cbticure with what is understood to ha 
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lution of the Sepoys—- (in thus seeking a redress of grievances)— to ab- 
stain from any violence, particulwly towards their European officers ; but 
simply to refuse to march uptil th‘e^cQnpplahi^s,)vero li/^tened<to.hy Go- 
vernment. It is stated that the body of tlie regimemt, which had 
refused to tuyq out oq parade, made the part, which had done;sQ return 
to the lipes, with the exception of the Native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, who were sent to Colonel Cartwright’s house. (says 
the Deputy Judge Advocate) “ as a place of safety.” ]By ,thia expres- 
sion it is plainly insinuated that they were in danger of their. lives from 
the private men, and it is elsewhere stated, that there was no evidence 
of any one of them concurring with, or being at aJI concerned in the 
refractory proceedings of the Sepoys ; yet we shall find that Government 
afterwards punished tlicse very officers for conduct of which it is con- 
fessed they were not only innocent, but endangered their lives to pre- 
vent ! Such manifest and glaring inconsistencies render the account of 
this affair, published by Government and its creatures, totally unworthy of 
credit, unless in so far as supported by other concurring testimony. Here 
it is to be remarked, before proceeding farther, that, on. the forgoing 
circumstances, Government came to the decision, that the 4^3 th Regi- 
ment shpuld be sacrificed, unless it implicitly obeyed, without showing 
further reluctance, the order to march. From diftenent individuals 1 
have ascertained, that this resolution is known to have been taken on 
the day before it was carried into execution; consequemtly it, can be 
justified or defended only on what has preceded, and not on any thing, tliat 
follow’s this period. 

Leaving the 47th in the meantime, I shall now notice the conduct of 
the ether Native troops, pn tlie evening of Monday, the same day of 
which I have been spes^ing. About eight or nine o'clock, a biidy of the 
62d Regiment, amounting, as estimated, to the number of one Imndred 
and fifty, went .to the quarter guard, and taking the colours, removed 
them to the distance of a hundred yards. Two of their officers (Captain 
Ashe and Ensign Royd) hastened to. the spot, and. the former exppstu- 
lated with the men on tfieir extraordinary conduct, and reminded them 
‘ of their ipjTner good name. We are not informed of the precise nature 
of the language J^^^plqyed towards the Sepoys ; whether it wassooth- 
ing .and conqilia^ijry, tenjjing to make them more patient under, their 
grievances,^ 0 X',\ pn the .contrary, dictated by the lively emotions of dis- 
pleasure he, probahly .felt at this sudden breach of discipline, and of 
course i^proac^fiil hjitptjng. In forming a judgment on this point, 
we,inust be, guided ,l)y, a,. consideration of the circumstances. q£i. the case 
and thq^resuit.: pnp 3cpoy advised him to retire or his life. would. be 
endangered. Captain Ashe (says the Deputy Judge Advocate). de- 
clared his resplqUou not to leave the colours.” This indicates very 
plainly that he assumed .the attitude of violence rather than Of persuasion, 
and, if so, it was neither the wisest nor safest course. ■ Xheoircumstaiice 
whi<;h followed seems likewise to show that the, .ad vice -Of the Sepoy, 
was ^ust, and, therefore, probably .given with* a sin- 
cere ,de^re to save the )ife of his officer, who (he might naturally appre- 
hendj i|vouiq^j) 0 ,,apt, if he continued long, to provoke soma . o£ themore 
violeid: ,t 9 .^9 hhjq mi iiqury. IJis. was evidently, very -liable ta happen, 
• from any sudd^iiieMlition pi pf^ssion or intemperance in eitbee party ; 
even in n single individual of. the disorderly groupe; and we are accoid- 
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jngly told that one of the Sepoys then struck this officer twice, and, it 
is said, sought fpr a bayonet wherewith to assail him. But the man, 
guilty of 'this, ‘I testhntiy' laid hold of by his comrades, who protested 
that tli«g^ tvotild' nbt sute their officer to be touched; and entreated 
Captain Ashe 'td'go a'^ay, saying, “ they were mad, and knew not what 
they uisne ahotSt/’- This strongly corroborates the remark before made, 
that tha^^ discontented Sepoys had vowed to hold the persons of their 
officers saettd, and, in fact, to abstain from all violencc—unless in so 
far as their' retriaming passive, and refusing to march until their griev- 
ances were listened to, was a violent remedy for their complaints. Not- 
withstanding this, it is not at .all surprising that, in a large disorganised 
mass’ of some hundreds, an individual should be found desperate enough 
to make' such a threat; but the conduct of the rest, in cheeking this 
single ruffian, evinces tile more unequivocally that, as a body, they were 
actuated by a‘ totally diiTcrent spirit. 

Having thus constrained these officers ‘to leave them, they proceeded 
withithe colours, and joined the 47th. In the meantime, the command- 
ing office^. Major Roope, and the other officers of the 62d, had been 
exei'titog' themfeclveS to preserve order among the rest of the corps, 
according to the statement of the Deputy Judge Advocate ; 'who thus 
insinuates, that they were with difficulty restrained from all joimng the 
malcontents. About the same time, a party of the Sepoys of the 2bth 
llegiment, about twenty or thirty in number, earned oft one of their 
col6urs, ' and likewise joined the 47th, notwithstanding all the exertions 
of Lieutenant Colonel D’Aguilar to prevent them. ^ 

In tlie meantime, Government had been active m J?®' 

paratiOns as it thought necessary in this emergency. The Kings 47th 
Regiment of European troops, which had set forward to act against 
the Burmese, apd proceeded some distance up the "'"f’ 
as to be beyond reach, was hastily recalled, and reached Bairac po 
Monday night, trhere things were in the state 
European Troops that could he spared from Fort 
Royals were), the Body Guard Caralry troop fr®” “ 
Artillery from Dum Dum, were also 
There were, consequently, Arttperv from 

Europoau Re^ments! the Royals and 47th. he 

Bum Dum; three Native ‘’‘® L ou^ 

ing to the sketch in my hands), with the Body Gua , P i ^ 

of eoereing one Regfment, the 47th Native 
three CbmVnieS from the 26th and 62d: which 
implibaied ftiid partly neutral, I leave mt f corns it appears 
being gWetnieriter Minutely i.ito the numbers ® ®®®‘> was E 
a fair iaMjeMwe, that the number ot the refra - y ■ P ^ 
one-siX^Bie ivihlber of the troops who itcre >>«“£•* j 

The.Cnmma*der h. Chief having 

the accdunt, “ 1 h?s Excellency had 

thosei-pbiiiiA 'Atid vigorous soon came that ushered 

already fdt d£d ^ 

in thet^Aidmotrable ^2d 'Of N6vetttber-^a ^ jjrink of that 

distmgitigifedfj' * And here let U9 resolved to plunge; for 

gulph fiftto’ Wch w« ire Informed (which even 
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the gods catinot recal), the mind, in pigrsuing tli^ retrospect, is fain to 
linger on the possibility of escaping the dismal catastrophe of n^n being 
massacred in cold blood. ,,^ould to Go4 that apologist pf Qo- 
vemment had been able to assign some moie satisfactory excuse" for so 
horrid a proceeding I We are informed, tl^at np to tme pVip^, ,the 
47th Hegiment, as a body, continued (wit^ the exception pf refusing to 
march, or put them^lves in marching order) obedient and respectful to 
* ita. officers, seating them, as usual, when tliey passed,, and attending to 
their, orders. Tha- removal of the colours, by some men of the other 
Begiittenta (26th and 62d), was confessedly a partial proceeding, by com- 
•ptilftiUvely a small number. The grand question, therefore, jSf whether, 
e^en if it was determined to refuse all redress or indulgence, the punish- 
-ment of a few of the most refractory, might not have brought the rest to 
entire order and submission. -This remedy was adopted, with the com- 
pletest success, by $ir Hector Munro, in 1784, when placed in circuin- 
stances infinitely more hazardous, with his troops mutinous in the face 
hf a hostile force, and actually passing over in a body to the enemy. It 
is thus detailed by Mill (History of India, vol. 3. p. 31 1.) 

In the month of May, Major, afterwards Sir Hector Munro, arrived from 
Boinliay with a body of troops, partly and partly Company’s j and has- 

tened witli theni to Patna, to take the coriniijuid of the army. He found tlir 
troops, Europeans as well as Sepoys, extremely mutinous, deserting to the 
enepiv, threatening: to carry off their officers, demanding’ higher pay, and a large 
donation., promised, as they affirmed, by the Nabob.? Tt>e Major rt^tulved to 
subdue this spirit by the severest measures. He hud hardly arrived when a >vhole 
battalion of Sepoys, with their arms and accoutrements, went off to join the 
enemy. He immediately detached a body of troops on whom he thought he 
pourd depend, to pursue and bring them* back. They overtook them In the 
night,' when htleep, and made them prisoners. The Major, ready to receive 
them,* with the troops under arms, ordered their officers to selectfifty, whom 
deemed the most depraved and mischievous, and of this fifty to select again 
twenty-four of the worst. He then ordej:ed a field court-martial, composed of 
their own blacky officers, to be immediately held; and addressed the Court, im- 
nresslng them With a sense of the destruction which impended over an army 
in whi^ crimes like these were not effectually repressed* The prisoners wei*e 
found guilty of muti'-v and desertion, and sentenced to suffer death iii any inan- 
uer which the coiumandcr should direct. He ordered four of them to be imm**- 
diafely ti^d to the guus, and bjowu away; when foUr grenadiers presented them- 
selves, and he^gedi 9^ they 'had always had the post of honour, that they ahoidd 
first be aliowCu to suffbrki> After the death of these four men, the Eurpp^p offi’ 
ceri of the battalions of, Sepoys, who wera then jn the field, came. to inform the 
Major, tjmt fhe ^epoyf would not suffer the execution of any more* He ' ordered 
the artillery officers to load the field-pieces with grape ; ahd drtwttp'tbe Euro- 
peans with thb guns in their lutervaH. He then desired the officers to neium to 
the heads of 'tUeir battalions ; after which he commanded tber ^ 

ground their arms, and assured them if a man attempted tp move he would 
rive orders^to fire. Sixteen more of the twenty-four men were then blqyp away ; 
the .remaining four Were sent to another place of cantonment aind'^iieeuted 1b the 
saqie maukiei^ Nothing is more siu^tar, than that the same tneti, ia dboin it is 
endeayoured to raise to the highest pitch the oonteinpt of death, and who may 
be depended upon for meeting it, without hesitation, at the liand qlf the ew‘>'* 
ihould yet trenib)e, and b^ subdued, when threatened with it by their own 
o 91 |Dec 6 « . . - . - . t ‘ . 

When the sacrifice of twenty-four men was sufficient to suppress a 
mutiny of that very criminal description, could it be necessary to have 

r-I* ^ ^ i ■ ■> ' 

f It appeafs by Munro’s evidence (First Report, COminittoe, |772)’thdt such 
a promise was made to them, and through Major AcUihis, ' ^ ' 
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recoiiwo to the indiscriminate massacre of hundreds to curb mere mur-* 
muring dbout pay, unaccompanied by any such act of treachery ? This 
is the gfcit questibn to be 8olVed~was it requisite to have feooarse to 

a general sliughtet? 

this may ’be, the fact is, we are told, that Government had 
deterinihed Oh strbng meastires. But before these could be carried into 
execution, it Was necessary, It appears, that the dissatisfaction of the 
Sepoy S should be made to assume a form of disobedience more tangible 
or technically criminal. Having surrounded them with the other Native 
and fi'uropCail troops already mentioned, the Adjutant General and 
Quarter Mastef General of the army, with the officer commanding the 
47th Regiment, were sent to order them to lay down their arms, and to 
threaten them with immediate punishment in case of refusal. The poor 
deluded bCihgs, relyittg on the mercy of the British Government, hesi- 
tated,' we are tbld, pleading their oath not to yield, unless the grievances 
they c6mplained‘of were redressed. The order to lay down their arms 
consequently threw them into a dilemma, as must have been anticipated ; 
and the. men, not knowing what would be the consequences of this act, 
hesitated between the dictates of passive obedience and their sense of 
wrong. But their subsequent conduct shows that this hesitation and 
non-compliance of the Sepoys was quite disconnected from any ideft of 
resistance or using their arms offensively. Since, when fired upon, al- 
though tliey had muskets in their hands, ready loaded we are told, it does 
not appear that even one of them fired in retaliation. It is reported, that 
they were asked (whether at this conjuncture or previoysly I am unable to 
say) if they wished to make any communication to the Governor-General. 
They repHed, that they had nothing whatever to say to ihut pice-changer* 
(Bunyaj^ but they earnestly wished to make a representation to the 
*\Bnrra General '\ihwt is, the Commander-in-Chief). They were there- 
upon told that he would not listen to them while they continued in 
arms. According to report, ten minutes were allowed them to lay 
down their arms, which was certainly little enough time for the 
reach every individual of a mass of one thousand or twelve hundred 
men 5 but, according to the printed reports, which do not speak of even 
one minute's delay, the moment their refusal was Intimated to tqe Com- 
mander^in-Chief, he ordered them to be cut down. Before such a 
despertite step was taken, I would rather that he had addr^ed them 
as ^he .famous Roman General did the rebellious legions of Capua 
“Whatever you do, I am resolved to behave as becomes me: If 
I draw toy sword it shall not be till you have drawn yours. If blood 
mii^ ble’ahed, you shall begin the slaughter.'' This, however, waa ad- 
dress^, i»‘tyaitors, who, after the basest, conduct, were perfidiously march- 
ing, im hostile. array, against their country, which was papjJily saved y 
this fhtxtare of firmness and humanity. Are these Pagan virtues ex- 
tinct ‘ athofig* Brito - i and Christians, that we should, without hesitation 
or reluclaiice’, commence the work of slaughter, without 
our victim-, had shed, or even wished to shed, a single drop of blood . lliat 

• Wto Hind«o.t«.ee. i. the term 
measures, of which he was supposed to he the author. 
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you may be the better able to form an opinion of the whole transaction, 
I shall give as particular a detail as I am able of the sequel, resuming 
the account f*om the morning of this day (Nov. 2d.) u ■ ' ' 

The accompj^nying sketch will give an idea of the manner^ in which 
the troops, at Barrackpore were disposed. The Sepoys are cautioned on 
the left of the road leading to Calcutta, ■ on the htherside of which, 
under cover of the trees skirting it, the artillery brought from DumBuni 
the. preylous night wore secretly placed, out of the view of tlie refractory 
Seppys; These being drawn out as represented, in front of their. lines of 
huts, to the open 6t)ace between the above road and that i leading to 
PuUa,h. Ghaut; the Royals (European regiment) were placed oii their 
right,, and tlie King’s 47th and Body Guard (cavalry) drawn oiA on their 
left, where the Commatidcr-in-ChiQf and his staff had taken up a posi- 
tion. These dispositions being made, in order to commence operations^ as 
•we.^re.tqld, as soon as daybreak would allow, an order was sent to the 
refractory So j)oys to ground arms; with which they either hesitated, 
delayed, or refused to comply, as already mentioned ; requesting, we 
are informed, to be, allowed to make a representation to tho^ 
GenerfBi which was not permitted, unless j)receded by entire submis- 
sion. Their refusal being thereupon reported to the Commander-in- 
Chief, a signal, that had been |H‘econceited, was instantly given by the 
firing of two guns (the gallopers of the body guard); and the artillery 
placed in ambuscade opened upon the body of Sepoys, now devoted to 
destruction. While these played upon them from the rear across 'the 
road, and consequently through the line of huts containing their females 
and children, part of which were blown to pieces, the unhappy men, 
immediately throwing away their arms, accoutrements and uniforms, 
hastened to disperse in whatever way they could ; but the Body Guard 
cavalry being at the same time ordered to advance at a quick pace, their 
retreat in that direction was cut off ; and if they tried to escape on the 
opposite side, they were intercepted by the Royals, who were ordered to 
fall upon them from the right. Thus broken and scattered, unarmed and 
half naked, (having thrown .oft’ their clothes or uniforms, in the hope of 
escaping undistinguished among the peasants and villagers) they were 
furiously pursued by the English troops, even into the native huts, where 
they fled for slielter or concealment, and shot or put to the bayonet in 
this helpless state, wherever found, without mercy ! So great was the 
sanguinary fury that . possessed the piirsuers, according to the most 
authentic accounts, that many other Natives, who were not Sepoys at 
all, fell in the general carnage, which overspread the country for miles 
round ! Between thirty and forty innocent persons, villagers and others, 
who happened to be in the neighbourhood, including women andohildren, 
killed and maiipe(j> added to the horrors of the bloody scene 1 
. To what extetit the carnage was carried may be conceived- from the 
expression, used in the before-mentioned apology of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate. He ^ays (vide that*.* Ae IjiyaU continued .r^w»5f 
all the morning leaving , us to> guess, from. thia ambiguous hint, how 
long the slaughter continued, having merely informed us before, that the 
business, commenced as soon as the dawn of day. would permits ^ ^The 
best accounts agree that part of the troops were iiot'retiirnedl^fwe one 
o’clock Pi M. : implying a cOiitinflarice’oTtllO.|)ttr^it |i’DjI'^r^^^^^ 
veriil succe.sAive hoiifs ; an.d, as it extended^' we am fold, oii one side as far 
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as Pultah Ghaut, a part of the fugitives being also drowned in attempt- 
ing to escape by crossing the river r the number who fell on the spot, or 
died of their wounds m the surrounding country, must have been great." 

fhe apologia of Government, however, has the haitliho6d to Say (see 
Deputy Judge Advocate^s account), tliat even if treble the number had 
been islam, he would consider it neither lamentable nor excessive • con- 
Icssing, at 'the same time, that he speaks of the amount of lives lost hy 
perfect guess; so that for any thing he knows it may have been nearly a 
thousand. He also, you observe, employs the sporting phrase, “ sniping ** 
to describe this melancholy transaction ; and he is no doubt the best judge 
of the language most acceptable to liis superiom, of which lie has obtained 
substantial proofs ; having, in fact, become a great favorite with the 
Coimiiander*in-Chief.‘“ But others have seen this disgraceful flippancy 
oil such an occasion with extreme disgust. The public, of coui^e, can 
only regard it as an intimation of the supreme indifforenee Goyefntrient 
feels about shedding the blood of its own troo[) 3 , or its Native subjects. 
Its apologist seems even to make this a subject of boasting, and tdftel 
disapiiointment that many more were not killed— a disap[)oihfmeiit iii 
which few will sympathize. He indeed gives out, that the number did 
not exceed . owe hundred ; but he takes care to qualify the assertion hy 
sayingi’ it is “ a perfect guess.” This looks too much like an cVasi^i, 
since his situation enabled him to state the facts with precision ; and ho 
must have been aware, when lie wrote this, that the general estimate of 
the public rated the killed at five or six hundred. The Government has 
observed: a similar caution in the olficial statement, not venturing to tell 
the world the number of its victims. 

The General Order of the 4th of November announces, that the 47fh 
Native Rcgfaient has been annihilated entirely, and blotted out of the 
army, No. 47 being struck out of the army list ; and that a new regi- 
ment, to be numbered the 69th, is to be immediately raised in its stead ; 
to which' the European officers of the late 47th arc to be transferred. ‘ By 
this Order, Government attempts to throw the blam'e of what has occurreu 
on the, Native olficers; not that it pretends to possess any actual evidence 
against them, but on the presumption that, from their intimate cohnexion 
with. the Sepoys, their own countrymen, they must have been implicaft^d 
in their > schemes. The Native officers are accordingly disgraced arid 
peremptorily dismissed the sendee ; this punishment being in flitted upon 
these men without any form of trial, evidently because they are thb coun- 
trymen » of the real oiTenders! The English soldiers eniployed at Bar- 
rackpore miglit assign the same reason for shooting the hannless villagers ; 
since these* had black faces like the Sepoys. Accordingly, soon after the 
transactidn^’ a highly respectable Native informed me, that on seeing the 
, troops returning from the Barrackporc slaughter, he thoUght it necessary 
to withdraW'Ont of their sight, lest they should consider the Colour of his 
skin astifficiept warrapt for putting him to death. I have already noticed 
the given by the’ Deputy Judge Advocate, that the Native 

officer^ ^vere considered to be in danger from the Sepoys, so ht from 

— ' f ii l i • — — — 


® Alt extraictof a Letterfrom Bengal writtCu about the time, and published in 
the Gigrtte, raw* the killed at 440. ■ . ^ • n .i i * . 

It is putjair tpi notice that he; possesses olhe? merris, havingi hke ihe,e<h^r 
if vniinV A and published doggerel verses* abusing Mr. 


ofyoUr LOridott Jbhn Bull, AvritteU and publisnca uoggerei ver»c^, * 
Mr, Brou^ato, arid other advocates of'publlc improvement. 
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being in collusion with them * and the very different circumstances in 
which the officers and hien are placed, in rdgard to p^, dobs not warrant 
a belief that the former participated at hit in the complaints of’ the latter. 
Yet these men, against wliOm it was con^ssed no particle of evidence 
existed, and who had such strong circumstances in their favour, having 
remained steady amid the general discontents of their countrymms, ^ arc 
punished even without a trial ! - * 

In justification of this, I suppose, the Government intends the post 
fact& law, which it proceeds to make ia the same General Orders^ that 
the Native ofilcers throughout the army shall in future be held* responsible 
for dny similar conduct on the part of the men under thehi^ and the 
Governor-General obseives, that “ Even on the rumour of any discontent 
in a corps, it is their particular .duty to communicate it instantly to their 
European officers.’’ Now I am certainly informed that, on this occasion, 
the discontent existing was known to the European officers, * Or part 
df thhm, at least ten days before, and as the Government do^ not ac- 
cuse the Native officers of concealment, it is but fair to presume, that in 
this they did their duty ; consequently, the blame attempted tube shifted 
upon therO recoils upon those who did not take the necessary measures 
to remove in time the causes of discontent; for, unless that be dbne^ how 
is it possible that the Native officei-s can answer for their men bein^ satis- 
fied ? 'The Government reserves to itself the power of nialtreatiDg the 
men, and at the same time requires of the Native officers, on pain of 
punishment, to keep them contented ! After going so far headlong, a 
Court of Inquiry is appointed to investigate the business, the fesult of 
which is not yet known. 

On the day after the transaction, a Court Martial being assembled at 
Barrackpore, 40 Sepoys of the 47th Regiment, were arraigned before it, 
on the charge of having, on the morning of Tuesday the 2nd of Novem- 
ber 1824, and two days immediately preceding, refused to march from 
Barrackpore in conformity with the orders given them, until certain 
illegal and insubordinate demands should'be first conceded to them.” The 
Court found them guilty of the charge, and sentenced them all to suifer 
death, which sentence was confirmed by the Commarider-in-Chlef, who 
ordered six of them to be hanged, and the rest of the forty to hard labour 
on the roads for fourteen years. At another Court Martial On- the 5th, 
about 20 mert Of the 62d Regiment, were arraigned on a similar Charge, 
end for I'eniovlng their colours to join the 47th, four of wliom were 
hanged, aiid the rest condemned to work in irons on the roads for four- 
teen years; and, in like manner, one Sejxiy of the 26th Regtmeati) was 
hanged, and two condemned to the roads for the Came tCrm. • On the 
idme day 42 men more of the 47th Regiihent, on the Came. Charge as 
tile fbrfoer, were Sentenced to deaths of which tuienty^oe iaon were i 
ibbndemned tior the roads for sixteen years; ten fof a term of . five* years, 
ahd Qiib* for one' year. A'SeJiby of the 62d wax CondCmnedrto<th 4 > 4 toads 
fordiie yeirj’for' having removed the colourhof tbe Regiment toi the^7th, 
a:tid ^fused' to lhaith.* At a Court Martial hsseihbted ion the 9th of 
Npvfe'mbdi*, another Sepoy of the 47th' was, ponvfcted of haviiig;^*‘i«6tcited 
ahd jpiiibd in the 'mutiny, and haviiig commanded th©.ttody'^^^4be mu- 
itneety an the' ' moritdng' > of < the dsti and 2d of -Navemberf ’ 1 Ha was 

aanbriibedia h« hmhg ’ Th& Gmtametttt has 

not yet published atiy itlote of the dctdte of this shocking business, whi^h, 
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anwever, did not end here. A non-comissioned Native oftcer of the 47th 
was arraigned on a similar charge, and a number of men were to be gjb- 
l)eted somewhere about Barrackpor^~tbe place selected, near Lord 
AmherstV rural retreat-ras a warning to those who behold this dismal 
memdiial of bis reign. 

The 'first apparent consequence of these sanguinary proceedings, is the 
great desertion going on among the Native troops, showing that our service 
is na longer worth engaging in, or that they have lost confidence in our 
justice and Inunanity. Whatever be the cause, those who forsake our 
standard iii' the winter of our fortune will soon swell the ranks of the 
enemy, and carry thither the only sort of knowledge we in our wisdom 
have thought it safe to diffuse widely among the Natives of India, viz., 
the art ormiiitary discipline—the most formidable of all, whether in the 
hands of omliaed men, or barbarians. This new spirit of desertion seems to 
hare diffused itself among our troops in different parte of the country, as 
fast as the news had spread of the Barrackpore massacre- When the report 
of it rea^d one station, the troops quartered there are said to have set 
off at once, carrying with them their arms and accoutrements.. The last 
we hear of them is, that they were marching in a body towards t^e 
Upper Provinces, and supporting themselves by plunder on the road. 
Orders have been given for recruiting ; hut experienced Bengal officers 
think this will be extremely difficult in the present state of the public 
mind, and while this system continues— that to prevent desertion is im- 
possible- With a view to remedy the latter evil, which in the present 
conjuacture is truly alarming, Government has issued an Order to its 
servants in all parts of the country, offering rewards to all who will assist 
in apprehending deserters. But in such a country as India, this is a 
feel^ cliedc ; and little is to be expected of troops kept together by fear, 
rather than affection ; led into the field by force, not attachment our 
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The other Native troops at Barrackpore, under marching orders, have 
marched 5 but it remains to be seen how they will deport themselves 
when beyond the teach of British bayonets ; when they begin to experi- 
ence those hardships, tho prospect of which made their fellow-soldiers 
stand to be slaughter^ rather than advance ; when they are in the front of 
a bold’ and politic enemy, whom our ill success alrwdy has taught them to 
dread in th* field ; and who are well enough acquainted with our position 
in India to see the advantage of holding out every temptation for our 
troops ‘to desert' a standard to which they have been attracted by mere 
interest and temporary convenience, to which they are attached by, no 

badDtialfBBlings-^far less by the tic of religion, . ir .u 

We=hear that at bUo, the same spirit showed itwlf-tbe 

• troop*’ havhig -refused to embaric on the expedition; but how ttiw 
affair Was managed will, we hope, be more clearly , explain^ te «ie 
peoiMuliome-likn it hM been to ui. The Oovemment G^tte 
thet SkWchiDuMab: (formerly a noted «hieftnui)> nnd onei callwg 
the‘b»tber,of !thli .Ex-PeUiwa®aJee Rao, ^taking 'v^j’ 

of the a.i»«t6f our affaire,) T”S^L»heSes 

da; bntXey hart been vigorouely attaoW} ^Z nlttv 

howokerptaw eluded dor gtaep, ■ H «»'««. »P^ of 
Zumeii^ f«»*:encrtrtg«l to m up A* 

lU^ that wr atteatios and troops will be too muen dutracted M 
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divided, or our hands too full with the Burmesp war to be able to spare 
any force to keep them in check. The last accounts from Madras state 
that a troop of horse, under the command of Captain Black, have been 
entirely cut off by a petty chieftain, near parwar, who had assumed an 
attitude of resistance ; and, it is added, that Mr. Thackeray, the Chief 
Commissioner and Collector of that part of the country, with three mili- 
tary officers, have urifortiinatly lost their lives. Such a daring act could 
arise from no common cause. Reports of the same alarming nature 
daily reach us from other parts of India. The squadron of the .5th 
Cavalry at Bareilly, which was under orders to march on jhe 5th, has 
been ordered (says the India Gazette) to stand fast, in consequence of 
some intelligence from Moradabad, to which it cannot more particularly 
refer. According to private accounts also, Runjeet Singh is meditating 
some hostile project; but we cannot expect to |)enetrate the profound 
policy of that chieftain until wc see its effects. He is too able and 
prudent a leader to involve himself rashly iii a war, which must pro- 
bably end in the destruction of one of the parties, and that perhaps 
himself. 

We hear that despatches will be immediately sent to Ceylon, the Isle 
of France, and Cape of Good Hope, re})resenting the necessity of send- 
ing to the Continent of India all the troops that can be spared from these 
Colonies. But, in particular, we expect a large reinforcement from 
Europe, when these accounts reach England ; and may they arrive in 
time to save us from the consequences of our own folly, which has 
plunged us into this fearful labyrinth. If Colonization had been per- 
mitted, how great the advantages it would have given the Government 
in such an emergency ! With a large British population growing up 
around it, bound together by national feelings and faith and interest, and 
a common sense of danger — although every black mercenary were to 
turn his back and join the hostile ranks of his countrymen — wc alone, 
with British swords in British hands, could then set tlie united powers of 
India at defiance. 'Tliis is the only solid basis on winch our power can 
be placed, to give it a chance of permanency; but this is abandoned, to 
gratify the short-sighted and narrow views of a selfish Monopoly, which 
would rather make a total sacrifice of this splendid acquisition, than 
suffer Englishmen in general to participate in its advantages. However, 
England is so much accustomed to see her general interests sacrificed to 
the convenience of a few, that now she will hardly deign to complain ; it 
has been so almost from the commencement of the East India Company ; 
and it willprobably end as it began. 

P. S. — The Government Gazette, of the 11th, contained a report of 
the King and Queen of Ava having been boih put to death, and other 
particulars of a complete revolution in the Government of the Burrnan 
Empire. According to the last accounts, however, this appears to be a 
mere hoax ; and it has unfortunately not gained credit long enough, 1 
fejft to enable its authors to get rid of their India stock. In Calcutta, 
at least, it has not lived more than a few days ; but in London it may 
have taken more effect. 

Distant from the scene of action, you cannot feel, as we do here, the 
force of such expressions as the following, which I have often heard ut- 
tered with a sigh.: “ If a Free Press had existed, things would never 
have come to this pass.’' Some correspondent of the Calcutta Journal 
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would have informed Lonl Amherst, that there was such a thing, in a 
tropical climate, as the rainy monsoon, during which it was useless to 
send ail army to he sacrificed at Rangoon. Some one would have made 
known, through the public papers,* the concentration of Burmese troops 
on our frontier before they cut off our force at Rainoo ; since this in- 
formation might have been given through the public press, without the 
risk df H rejirimand from superior authority, — the ungrateful return made 
to a Civil servapt in the eastern part of Bengal, for his zeal in giving 
such inforihatlon'when he felt his district to be in danger. If the press 
had noC bedu shackled, some one acquainted with the state of the Bar- 
rackpore 'tf(>6|wi w’ould have given a hint of the discontent growing up 
among ’ thiem', ihat its causes might have beep seasonably removed; 
althodgW^coufi not give such information through an official channel, 
or was^nwililBg to appear as an accuser or complaincr, and encounter 
the insolence with which we see such representations are met. Freedom 
ofpublication would also have relieved the public mind, and the Go- 
vernment itself, from the alarming verbal reports continually floaring 
aboiit’ in Calcutta, (such as of a fleet of Burmese war-boats being in the 
Sunderbunds— the destruction of our troops at Rangoon, &c.) reports 
whi^, as things now’ stand, cannot be soon checked in any public man- 
ner, since the press is discredited, — its silence being attnbuted to rear ; its 
rep^M^ntations to the ipfluenceof Government. ’IV Government i^lf 
lii sliown tliat'it deeply feels this evil, having bitterly complained of it m 
iu own Gazette, and expressed the highest indignation against one of these 
“ alarms,” which it stated to have been traced at last to a common 
sirkar,— so paltry arc the causes which are sulficient to discompose the 
serenity of despotic power 1 


STAJ^ZAS.— WRITfEN IN INDIA. 

The ranks of the hostile are crowded, 

The slavish may crouch in their fear ; 

But the brow of the free is unclouded— 

His day of proud triumph is near ! 

The mild may be goaded to madness, 
the wise, and the good, and the brave, 

May witness with shame and wth sadness 
' The arts of the base to enslave • 

But, oh! there are spirits of glory ^d might. 

Shall guard the bright banners of Freedom and Kight ! 

Though many are servilely bowing ; 
the coward, the courtier, and slave, , 

' Yet still there, are hearty that .are glowing, 

Api hands that are ready to save. ► 

Away then, the sland’rers revving,— - 
’ Fair England, the Queen of the Seal 

^ With pride emotion wsDjiliog 

* ’ Op tlie glorious caifse pf. the free, 

‘ ’ And^exiiltingly .cries, with Wo\mig delight, , 

Stand firm, m'y loved children, for treedom and g 

Orimtrtl Hcraldy VoU 5. ^ 
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CHARACTBRISTIC FEATURES OF THE POETRY OF THR 
PRESENT age. 

It is difficult to seize the distinguishing traits of our present poetry^ and 
more difficult still to persuade the reader that it is a subject upon, which 
any thing new can be said. It is of little use, however, to be discouraged 
by difficulty, and much good may arise from coming to a proper under- 
standing on this topic. Many writers have already endeavoured, it must 
be confessed, to give rise in the minds of men to correct notions concern- 
ing poetry in general, as well as of that particular kind which at present 
prevails amongst us ; but they 'were, it would seem, too refined to be 
taken with simple truth, and appear to have been chiefly anxious to erect 
new or plausible theories. Such a disposition of mind is unffivourable to 
severe and genuine inquiry. The man who is guided by it, seeks only to 
dazzle and amuse ; plays off, like a juggler, a succession of dexterous 
contortions of thinking, and blunts, puzzles, and confounds the judgment, 
by directing it against those unsearchable problems which must always 
defy the efforts of human sagacity. 

But it does not follow, because certain fwrtlons of our intellectual 
patrimony appear irretrievably barren, that we are to act over upon them 
the fable of the Danaides, while any thing that may reward the labourer 
remains to be cultivated. Wo may still, therefore, promote inquiries, 
having for their aim the clearing up of difficulties in our canons of poetry, 
although it be now considered as nearly certain that poetry itself is inca- 
pable of definition. Its elements, and principles, indeed, seem like tlie air, 
which, while it rushes by in wintry storms and tempests, disturbing heaven 
and earth with its irresistible power, is not more visible to the eye, than 
when creeping* silently over the fields in summer. But, whatever be 
the abstract nature of poetry, its forms are veiy various ; so that wliat 
appears to one age the weakest and least desirable, has been observed to 
constitute the delight and the standard even of perfection, of another 
generation. In these changes, however, it only resembles all sublunary 
things. The tide of human affairs is never at a stay, and all that float 
upon it are necessarily borne along through whatever channels it may 
happen to flow. We cannot shape, we can only observe, the course of 
our destiny. Whatever is the object of human industry, or the product 
of luiman invention, is linked by invisible relations to a general form of 
intellect, which is commonly denominated the spirit of the age ; this 
form, if it could be correctly delineated, would offer a kind of key to 
particular invention ; fon most men aro nothing more than shoots and 
branches from the great trunk of the times. • 

Poetry, however divine in its nature, is very subject to earthly in- 
fluences, and vith amazing fidelity reflects the tetnper of the age. When 
the general mind is keen and earnest, poetry is energetic, passionate, 
simple ; because the public then look for powerful emotion, but will not 
be moved by false splendour and conceit. In succeeding ages, refinement 
takes the place of force and simplicity in its pictures, which savour more 
of art than nature, because society itself has become more artificial in its 
wants and pleasures ; and the poet feels it impossible to resist the spell 
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of manners and general associations. Passing on farther still in the 
course of Civilization, we fjnd the poet and his contemporaries dwindled 
into pigmies, exchanging civilities with each other, and looking back with 
wonder tfti the 'noble, b(it c6arfec forms of past generations. If any supe- 
rior minds remain, they are impelled tbwards irony and satire by the fri- 
volous pursuits of their contemporaries, and throw down contempt, like a 
gauntlet, to be taken up by whoerer dares. 

Let others determine in which of these three stations we are at pre- 
sents We hasten to our subject.— Jt would appear, then, that the nature 
of the poetry prevailing at any particular period, is determined by the 
light in which it is held by the public; that is, it is sublime and grave, 
or airy, light; and witty, as instruction, emotion, or amusement, is looked 
for. It is natural enough that youthful poets, in all ages, should strike 
first upon the amorous chords of their lyre, and chaunt the praises of 
their mistresses, real or imaginary. But these early efforts are only the 
prMticBf the sacfed salt and barley, strewed ujion the altar before the 
offering up of the hecaiomh. Age purifies and ennobles their strains, 
when they are the jiroduction of that enthusiasm ; which is the leaven 
that raises the mind to the degree of fermentation in which it produces 
poetry. Many begin with grave and weighty subjects ; and these may 
be supposed to have skimmed off the froth of their minds in secret, out 
of reverence for the public, and to have made known no more of their 
labours, than might do honour to their reader’s judgment and their own. 
But this is not common. The greater number rate their productions too 
highly to suffer caution or iriodesty to polish or lessen them. All is 
marble that comes from their quarries ; and if they take the trouble to 
dig it out, it is hard if the public will not afford a moment to admire. 
They profess no learning, and never read ; so that the reader may be sure 
all he secs is original, and spun, like a spider’s web, from the individual 
bowels of the author. It is their creed, that learning acts upon the poet’s 
mind, like frost upon the waters, and binds up and composes the surface 
cf it, preventing that swell, nisuSf and perturbation, which show so beau- 
tifully beneath tlie sunbeams of fancy. But they seem never to reflect 
that this can happen only wherf the mind chooses a wrong route, when it 
trudges through the dusty, beaten road of every-day notions, dry realities, 
or subtleties, that produce nothing, refusing to turn aside to the wilds 
and waters that refresh and gladden the eye and heart. 

Poetry is much more strongly connected with learning and contempla- 
tion than can be readily believed, and is enriched almost equally by 
both : the former digging, as it were, a channel for the stream ot the 
imagination, and the latter directing and purifying its waters. It is the 
want of these that has chiefly contributed to deprive the poetry of our 
contemporaries of life and energy. Their imaginations, resembling that 
of Spenser, rather than Hdmer’s or Shakespeare’s, evaporate most com- 
monly in- prolonged descriptions, reflections, and pretty thoughts and 
conebits. They have many reasons for prefemng this style; for an 
expression used many centuries ago, to paint a Sicilian or Arcadian land- 
scape, when ^transported into these northern repoiis, has every appear- 
ance of being new, especially as it is likely to imply circumstances and 
peculiarities of itccnery which the reader wonders he himself has never 
observed in thk country. He may well wonder, not having, like the jwet, 
the faculty of seeing through the eyes of Virgil or Theocritus. And as 
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to reflections, It is well known how easy it has grown of late to manufac- 
ture them of the most sparkling quality : the whole process consisting in 
translating into verse, a page Or tw6 of Addison or Voltaire^* Jeremy 
Taylor or Gibbon, as the case may be. With things of this kirid, neatly 
dove-tailed together, and presenting a polished ehow^y surioce to the 
reader, our poets contrive to hide, as with^a screen, the poverty of their 
imagination ; being conscious of an utter incapacity to lay open the whli- 
furnished apartments of the human heart, in which every passion and 
every desire wears its own livery, and goes directly to those things which 
nature designed to be its proper and ultimate object. 

Rant and bombast may be very often, however, mistaken for energy, 
and minuteness for accuracy ; for it requires at least a haWt of observing 
what is natural, to be able, when it comes before us, to know that a 
thing is so. It is not every body that acquires this habit, or knows that 
in judging of works of art there is nothing of such paramount import- 
ance. The lamentable consequences of the want of it may bo daily 
contemplated in the majority of our critical works, where the patient 
reader has whims served up for principles, and cutting censure for judg- 
ment. In selecting works for examination, a critic is usually guided by 
one of two motives : a desire to show his own superiority to the author 
under notice, or an aversion to the principles which he is known to enter- 
tain. If it appear, upon proper search, that to make out any appearance 
of superiority on tha part of the critic, or to controvert the principles 
contained in the book, is equally hopeless, there remains still a third* way 
of disparaging the work, — that of professing not to understand it; which, 
as critics are understood to possess such superlative keenness of intellect, 
is equal to saying it is absolute nonsense. Generally speaking, however, 
there is much more truth than they imagine in their profession of igno- 
rance ; for it would be dilBcult to name any subject, in the, whole circle 
of arts and literature, which any one could, for a moment, suspect a pro- 
fessed critic of understanding thoroughly. Like the French barber, they 
would be actually offended at being supposed to possess more knowledge 
** than their betters,” meaning by betters, persons who possess no know- 
ledge at all. 

But no severity of criticism can he too great, and no contempt too un- 
bounded, for such authors as endeavour to introduce mysticism, and 
unnatural incidents and imagery into poetry, as nothing can be more dif- 
ferent from invention than miraculous or supernatural events, which hap- 
pen without any adequate cause, and for no rational end. The poet Who 
sets himself above nature may afterwards do as he pleases ; hie fknoy 
can know no law, for there is none in the regions of impossibility; he 
has free scope to yoke contradictions together, and to drive them to Any 
market he can find open, only taking it along with him, that taste will 
discard him and his productions. * The same censure applies to those 
who endeavour to create new, or to introduce barbarous mythologies, 
such as never can obtain belief, or have been credited only by the most 
stupidly ignorant of mankind. The fables of Greece and Rowe pa^ed 
through the fire of civilization, and were- worn into proportion and 
beauty by the touch of a thousand poets. The censers of genius and 
fancy, burning long after those of superstition had been extinguished by 
reason, threw a brightness and a perfume upon them, and'ke)|)t'np that 
kind of mitigated Mief (the poverty of langiiage denies us a more oxaet 
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term) which. ooD^istent and harmonious fiction, oven while it is known to 
be potion,, will ahvays readily obtain. No one now believes in the exist- 
ence of Ju]piter and Apollo; but all persons of correct taste and lively 
faacy^ beliove that, had- they ever been, their deeds and manners would 
have corresponded exactly to what is related of them by Homer. 

In the Ancient 'Mariner and Chriatabelle, a supernatural machinery is 
employed, w'hich every one knows to be absurd : spells, and transfigura- 
tions without any apparent cause, being now banished to the nursery, or 
confined in the world to the minds of such as ought never to have quitted 
it. Distorting the pagan mythology is nearly or quite, as injudicious : 
yet is this done with so much vigour and success by many of our contem- 
poraries, that it is very certain Virgil and Ovid, if they could rise from 
the dead, w’^ould not be able to recognize the features of such of their old 
divinities as have, in the lapse of time, fallen into the hands of our 
modern poets. Look, for example, at Diana in Mr. Keats' Eiidyniion : 
the pure, celestial, freezing beauty of the Goddess of Woods and Moun- 
tains, which threw so irresistible a charm about the bright nights and 
cool fountains of antiquity, has no longer that inexpressible awe, subdu- 
ing the fancy and chastening desire, which was wont to be inspired by 
her keen arrows and rattling quiver. She has degenerated into a volup- 
tuous fairy, and moves throughout the poem in so dense a cloud of incon- 
gruous images and similes, that, like the real C/ynthia, on a showery 
niglit, we merely catch glimpses of her through the vapour. 

Immortality is out of the question for such inveiitions. They only dis- 
turb and weary the mind of a reader, without satisfying either the judg- 
ment or. the fancy. . a ■ j 

No poetry can last long which docs not eitlier raise or compose tho mind , 
inspire a temporary feeling of sublimity, and hurry it through vicwsiliidcs, 
aod dangere, and sufferings, and escaiies ; or else draw 
the bustle of life, to the contemplation ot delicious scenes of tranquillity, 
gilded by hope, and enlivened by mild enjoyment, In the hret instance, 
the stream of action and events keeps up perpetual 
like a swift billow, increases as it approaches the goa , and t™" 
in satisfaction and knowledge. In the second, ‘f , sweios 

serenity of tlie picture. Horace is the great master o hi8?riend 

of ve4 who, 4etl.er he talks of the retiring usurer, or 
to drain with him a goblet of Falernian, has the "smuating an o^ 
ease and quiet, the same power of ‘^e woi d 

inhabitaiits in good temper to enjoy it. In this i , maena- 

immortality. Thera is in tho imagination a species o under- 

nimity, wbieh requires to be reconciled to httie things. S 
standing is wro^ht out completely by /o«‘- “ 

was-} aid a man enjoys more than ever his '"“Vc jids 

fire.side,:and the neighboring hill, or with'sweet associations 

them ctewaed. with beautiful epithets, and linke 

''^W^'S^’very little of this “rt 

good and bad, are too gloomy and ee^menta dwe^^ surround their 

ened Aatisfemtion on the dear But neither sShake- 

home, and make an EngHsh lantope ^a»tifu^^^ U®" knolls, 
speare -nor Milton was ot this mind. T q reader's 

and crystal summer streams, that pass in tl p^ 
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fancy, are all English, and suggest themselves in a cognisable dress, as 
often as we choose' to think of them, The scenes of our contemporary 
poets, on thh other hand, are cold, sdvage, and ’uhinviting,-r-S9ch as 
even imagination is not apt to leave the impression of her footsteps on ; 
or else glitter with a heaped, ostentatious splendour, that looks like magi- 
cian’s work, which the performer bids you observ'e tiuickly,'or it will 
slip from before yOur eyes and fade for ever. If you will believe our 
versifiers, there is not a spot to which they think it convenient to conduct 
their hero or heroine, for the enjoyment of the fresh air, but nature decks 
it out instantly, in finery so superiative, that she seems to have had her 
orders before-hand. There are winds, and mountains, and rivers, and 
.plains, and sunshine, and showers, all at once ; so, by picking and chous- 
ing, the happy character they ^akc under their protection cannot fail to 
be pleased, if not more than commonly fastidious. 

In Sir Walter Scott, the readers fancy is exposed to the north wind in 
veiy uncomfortable situations, and is frequently in danger of being 
frosen to death ; Mr. Crabbe has a choice exhibition of workhouses and 
fetid dunghills, which make the reader hold his nose j Barj^ Cornwall 
attacks him with skyey influences; Shelly electrifies with chasms, 
boiling abysses, fearful seas, toppling crags, inextricable labyrinths; 
Moore has dews, and gems, and sweet-smelling nosegays piled up at the 
entrance of his parterre, and he looks sharp, too, that the wind does not 
ruflle a leaf of them ; Coleridge has owls and mastiif-bitches, and seas of 
worms, and stench, and hon-or ; Wordsworth paces before the reader 
through a pretty sheep-track on Helvellyn, or plies his dreamy boat over 
the lakes ; Southey gives him a peep into heaven and hell ; and Byron 
hurries or drags the imagination through every various scene in turn. 

It implies a kind of weakness to be inveterately attached to a ‘‘hobby- 
horse,” to have a certain track of thinking in the mind, into which our 
ideas always run when they are put in motion. But a man mtist have 
his preferences, and if his character possesses any vigour, he will 
show them in his works. The enthusiasm of the poets naturally invests 
the objects of their attachment, whatever they may be, with singular 
loveliness and perfection, and never suffers them to doubt that their 
readers may not share in their admiration ; which gives an air of decision 
and energy to their thoughts and expressions. In a late very celebrated 
writer there were many indications of an anxiety to avoid the imputation 
of enthusiasm ; he appeared to think lightly of the current of noble feeling 
which hurried him frequently into sublimity ; he wished to exhibit grin- 
ning wit in the grasp of terror: but whatever certain critics may pretend, 
those endeavours broke the unity of his character, and transfotmed a 
Polyphemus into a fire-eating mountebank. Whoever, in geneiil, is 
ashamed of the enthusiasm he seems to possess, has in reality no such 
ingredient in his character, and is conscious of it. His shame is an anti- 
cipation of exposure. A man of this feeble stamp has no sympathy with the 
ffreat of any kind, no admiration for it, farther than is consequent on 
wonder and surprise, and is Incapable, from the constitution bf hil nuthre, 
of original and independent thoughts. The opinions ent^tiin^^by such 
a person, of great authors of great men, arise entirely from oompaiison, 
and not from any clear ‘perception of positit'e worth: he reckons that 
this witer is greater than thatf but if only one §reat wUsn calBe Within 
the circle of tus observation, he might for him go to the grave unap- 
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prcciated. It requires genius to estimate genius. A solitary example 
of it, overlooking like a tower the wliole extended plain of the age, could 
only be obscnred truly from the distance of another generation. The 
crowds crawling about its base would comprehend neither its worth nor 
magnitude. Tins is the real reason why men of mediocre views and 
talents otten charm the mass of their contemporaries more powerfully 
th^n genius; every body, without raising their eyes, may look in the 
faces oi the former ; but the latter, if it w'ould be known and admired, 
must imitate Gulliver at Lilliput, who took up a troop of the little people 
upon^ the palm of his hand to show them the proportions of his counte- 
nance* , This was done by Rousseau in his ‘ Confessions.' 

It js possible that Homer intended his Cyclop, Polyphemc, as an em- 
blem ol Greatness ; making him one-eyed, to express the singleness of 
its views, and tremendous to the rest of mortals, to show how much the 
union of vast power and little goodness is to he dreaded. 

It is a certain mark of littleness to be obliged to use vast means for the 
composing of a little end ; but this is thq category of all prolix and ver- 
l)ose poets. Their ideas are straggling and wilful, like sheep with an 
ine;tperienced shepherd, which run and scamper here and there, raising 
as mu^h.aust as if an army were passing ; whereas the man whoso flock 
ii^ \y^ll disciplined has only to touch his pipe, and they follow him iii the 
exaptest order? Great writers, whether in verse or prose, are always 
close, brief, strait-forward, scorning to hide the burning splendour of their 
sentiments in a cloud of words. It costs them no effort to be sublime,— 
they b^ve only to put themselves upon paper. But men of middling 
talemtf, wliose minds do not turn habitually upon sublime conceptions, 
and, who only wish to be great pro temporCf experience, no doubt, a vast 
de^l of dillioulty in raising themselves above their ordinary level. We 
see this ih their works, which look like extensive pieces of arabesque, 
wrought out with infinite pains, of materials gathered with infinite p- 
but w.mere magidtude is not greatness, they are neither sublime 


nor (Striking, 

It canpot be denied? however, that the spirit of industry apparent in the 
DWyority of our poets is highly laudable; and humane and compassionate 
people .will lament that the result has proved hitlierto so dis))roportioned to 
the-paios » but criticism, which is neither humane nor compassionate, yet 
ip thii^ jpstanPO guided by pound judgment, suggests, that were the bards to 
fljng their, uulucky lyres at the head of Apollo, and bjitake themselves to 
tho service of Mammon, or any of his kindred divinides, they might ren- 
der, aspen tipi service, to tho commonwealth. Who can doubt that the 
sapQ^, iode^tigable hand that has produced fifteen or twenty quartos of 
poetry.^ wMeh, to say the best of it, is unreadable, might, had it been 
under, the guidance of a judicious head, have added many golden grains 
to the hpape jo our .granaries, or fprled good old English pnvass on t lo 
bankp/^*.lfewfeundlaad. We wonder that persons so fully acquainted 
widiantiauity as our iegislators mupt be, have peyer yet thought or imi- 

wd tolri-pf our bards, for the taming and humanizing ot 

tb«va^wlW«Mi »vageii8doB#9fthe earUu 

. A pMtkcOK>pl«t«Iy accouU^W'hen he has bi. harp, wn'i- 
lifts be,, wiifUlvtwl. im tbs heftllnewsh Ijw, M> bi» h^ad : he coul ive 
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on his own numbers till his return, unless he be more gross and terrestrial 
than' the mere 'heroes of poetry : for 

When through deserts vast, ... 

A bd regions desolate th^ pSSsetl, ‘ 

Unless iketf grazed not oM-vrord • , ' 

. . lOf their fro on record. . » 

Nor was this peculiarity confined to the ancient personages of vetse, for 
we find in a poem of the newest pattern, a lady who lives on dewand the 
perfumes of certain flowers, which might be had in the mbst uncultivated 
regions. ' Being once landed on the scenes of their distant missions, they 
would have nothing more to do than just touch their instruments in a 
divine strain, and chant a stave or two of their own Odes; we will 
answer for it, there is riot a cannibal in the Andamans or New Zealand 
that would not become more tractable, in a quarter of an hour, than any 
of those Thracian trees or lions who danced about the forests to the lyre 
of Orpheus. 

Having given tliis hint to the legislature, we proceed. The majority of 
our present poets appear to think very lightly of that sort of invention 
which is employed in forming the frame or plan of a work ; it is enough, 
accotdirig to their^ notion, if a series of sentiments and images be put 
together. To the question, “ Why are they thus associated V* they have 
nothing to reply, but that it was their pleasure so to couple them. The 
ideas and imagesi for their part, see no reason in the world why .they 
should have any connexion with each other ; but having, whether they 
would ot not, been put in juxta-position, by the force of rhyme and the 
powerful spell of ink and paper, they stand sullenly in their prison, like 
Eastern genii beneath the wand of a magician, looking forward with 
well-founded hope to the day when the purifying flames shall' break the 
influence of the talisman. That day cannot be far distant, ’and the 
sooner it arrives the better. 

‘ In reality there is nothing so rare or so truly great as the capacity to 
invent a complete, sublime, and instructive fiction. Nothing meriting 
this character ever failed of fame, although very many works having few 
pretensions to it have from other causes gained a portion of celebrity. It 
is the hahit'of many critics to feign contempt for what is called the fable 
of a poem, ptetendiilg that it is’ never spoken of by any but a pedant. But 
these critiris may feign what they please; the true cause of their pretended 
disdain iS a secret consciousness of inability to invent, and a ednsequent 
disposition to UndeJ:value invention. Delicate sentiments and splendid 
imagery, and all the ornaments of poetry, are within the competence of 
thousands ; but there have not,' since the invention of letters; been twenty 
men possessing the faculty of which we‘ are speaking. ' Let thefee critics 
count ; they will find we have spoken greatly within compass. It is this 
Contempt bf the fable, serving as an admirable excuse for not even at- 
tempting to Construct one, that has multiplied so rapidly the quantify of 
riiyme amongst us within the last ‘twenty years, strengthening into a 
mariiri an! 'opinion long entertained clandestinely in the world >of> letters, 
fhdi whhUveir is ndt prose is poetry of the learned still enter- 

tain doubts upon this^point> 'and endeavour to persuade themselves that 
they see Some feint indications of the daWn of U mOrfe rational era; but 
theclouds'that hang in that quarter, hiding the future destinies of taste, 
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aro too thick, we must own, for us to see what is coming up next, only 
that in general we may be sure it will be something unliko what now 
prevails. 

The reader who is curious to trjr'our notions may take the most ap- 
proved Epic of the day : let him in the first place endeavour to discover 
the design of the poet j and when he has done so, it that bo actually j)os- 
sible, let him next examine how much of the poem can be said to tend to 
the completion of that design, and whether the point aimed at was not a 
shifting star, that still went before the author which ever way he chose to 
bend his footsteps. If he docs not find the latter to be tire case, and, there- 
fore> that every tiring which could be written belonged equally'to the 
artist’s design, we renounce all skill in augury. Numerous readers do 
actually make this discovery, and draw very judicious conclusions from it 
too, as the' increasing quarterly catalogue of Neio Poems will amply de- 
inonstiato. Horace predicted of the most finished worksi that all would 


Hope to urile as wcll^ 

And not without much pains he undeceived. 

We arahetter off in these days ; for any person of the slightest industry 
may be sure that he cannot write worse than many who have gained what 
is called celebrity before his eyes. 

If you w^ant to understand a subject,” said some one, “ write about 
it:” he did not say, publish what you write. But The saying has, it 
seems, got abroad, and the latter sentence been understood to be included 
in the former. Nay, it has been extended to verse, as if some Oracle had 
commanded the whole human race to rhyme under pain of perdition. 
The consequences aro awful: poems shower down from Parnassus, like 
Polar hail, and their size and weight keep all moderate and sober people 
at home until the storm shall be somewhat abated, for it is confidently 
foreseen that it cannot last. Those w'ho venture out, if their heads are 
not very, strongly fortified, are sure to have their sculls flattened by the 
blow of some tremendous quarto, which gives them a bias towards non- 
sense as long as they live. There is no being safe but by keeping close 
out of the way. Observing this, mankind have procured sundry hardy 
adventurers, to whom necessity gives courage, and under the name ot 
Critics have sent them forth to discover if any thing valuable ever comes 
down amongst the rest. The institution of this order of men ar(^e, there- 
fore, from very laudable motives, and various honest persons, in certain 
predicaments, have been seen to w'ear its cowl ; but their sculls receive 
so many .blows as they scud along in tlie tempest, that they at length 
beoomo fudous^through mere pain; and, like a dog to whose tail a cer- 
tain culinary utensil has been tied, while he is hunted and pursued by 
his o^vn species and all the boys of the neighbourhwd,— they make no 
distincUon betw’een friend and foe,l)ut snarl at and bite every hand a i e. 

A directly contrary di®podtion prevails amongst our bards themselves, 
whQ;abouod with the milk of huijiau kindness, and are as prone as turtle 
doves to, the tenderest of all passioua. It is, however, a pity that poetry. 
amoBg it« numerous powers, wWch, occordiug to good T|n 

cftuso rivets to floW: back upon tbew sources, and draw 
the skv* should yet be de^ient in one essential rcqmwte ol sorcery, 
cause im>fes.o«,to be beloved 
never howled more piteously to the winds of Sicily ; for the g 
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fair Galatea, of pastoral memory, than our own British poetical swains 
when sc^ltei^'by toye and l!)i8appointnaent,-^l;wo deities who liiake it a 
poin^ to Visit these lucklek men at the same time. Their fkte is the 
more esp^ia^ be lamented by all companionate people/ as their 
panipna ^ri ^ways as pure as diabionds of the Vate^, and as con- 
stant as night and '^ay. This is quite inexplicable, unless a poet has 
dwindled into ’ . , 

Vo^, et prseterea nihil, 

which U^ouW go a good way towards explaining the mystery. But some 
have thought that the fair sex reckon very lightly of a passion that eva- 
porates in verse, particularly as they observe the inveterate propensity of 
the Mu^s for polygamy, seeing that the amorous lay runs round from 
Chloe to Lcsbia, to Julia, to Phillis, &c. until a very numerous harem is 
placed befo|^ the fancy. Is it to be wondered at, in these Christian climes, 
that the ladies take offence at this ? That they can see no constanby in 
change? That, after this, they allow them to chant their ditties to the 
winds, or any thing else more compassionate? It has been shrewdly 
suspected that these pntlemen never make love, except in print : but, if 
we take them at their word, it will follow that they possess much fewer 
lights, and much less assistance from the Muse, than their Erotic rivals 
of antiquity. It is true we find it recorded that in the course of many 
centuries one Daphne was found to reject the God of Verse himself; 
and Sappho found both herself and her lyre neglected by Phaon ; but it is 
equally certain that the Parnassian race was not generally unfortunate in 
that way, if we are at all to credit the testimony of Anacreon, of Catullus, 
and Horace. These hards speak of their mistresses as if, like fairies, 
they danced round them in rings, darting about the arrows of love from 
a thousand eyes at once. “ How many kisses, says Lesbia, “ will 
suffice thee, Catullus?” And in his reply, his imagination knows no 
bounds, reckoning up, as a lesser number, the grains of sand, lying in the 
Lyhian desert, — 

Oraculum Jovis inter a*stuosi, 

Et Batti veteris sacrum scpulchrum ; 

Aut quam sidera multa, cum facet nox, 

Fiutivos bominum vident amores. 

The mCst passionate attachmeni of modem times, also, was built on 
literature and theology,— a much less powerful instrument than verse j 
M bbuld even the rod of the pedagogue, in the hands of Abelard, break 
or weaken the talisman of passion. 

Our cbntemporary rhymers, on the contrary, are as sad and disconso- 
late, as if they had been irrimured for a whole year in the cave of Tro- 
I^onitld. One exclaims,— 

But, ah ! this wearif heart hath run 
So many times the round of pain ; 

Not e*en for thee, tbou lovely one ! 

Would 1 endure 

Aootberf-^ 

‘ . 8he^ whom 1 loved. has fled; 

And now with the lost dead , 

Trank her : and the heart that loved heij so) 

(Bht could not bear hw pride,) 

' In ifi etmt eellhath Hed^ 

And turned to dust, iut ihw she shail not knowf 
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No, certainly, we would not let her know it, if we were the poet ; nor, 
if we we^e ambitious of the reputation of sanity, would we let the world 
know it either. Nevertheless, this same bard with heart “ turned to 
dust,” gees on saying the same thing in innumerable “ Songs and 
“ Stanaas,” and puts us strongly in mind of Florian’s Stella who always 
sung when she was in trouble. 

After taking the case of these unfortunate persons into the most mature 
consideration, it appears to us that they ought to visit the shores of the 
Mediterranean;' taking Cadia? especially in their voyage, a city where-^ 

Dames abound, 

Skilled in the ogle of a roguish eye, 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound ; 

None through their cold disdain are doomed to die, > ' 

. As iMsnstruck bards complain, by Love’s sad arct)(|iy» 


Wc fear it w’ould sadden the reader too much if we were to transplant 
any more of this “ moping melancholy” into our essay; and further, 
as it is said to be a commodity which lies very heavy just now on the 
hands of the manufacturers, it might not be considered just to prejudice 
his mind against it by samples. To prevent future bards from planting 
Parnassus with weeping willows, in the hope of making iheh fortune, is 
Jill our aim ; for it has long been our rooted conviction that such as do not 
take warning in time', will in the end have to sit under the shade of their 
own shrubberies, $ind weep the error of their ways. . , , 

There are, indeed, various symptoms in the ptihhc mind of a dawning 
disrelish of these fooleries. It is beginning to he recollected that a man 
without a mistress may he a poet, laudably supplying the place of that 
antiquated necessary, with a wife. The muse ot Milton had held 
Hymen^s torch in her hand, without losing any of her powjr of inspira- 
tion ; and his passionate recollection of his “ late espoused saint, ex- 
cels in force and beauty all the sonnets that ever were written to the 

Julias and Lesbias of our unmarried rhymers. » 

To recapitulate Poetry is nothing more than the language ot en- 
thusiasm, Lorned with versification and melody. 
musl be real, must be a constant habit of the soul and 

ever-buming lamp, its quickening rays on all the objects and comhma- 

llSJJku kgraspVW. 

the first thine to be looked for; it is the one thing. needlul, wiiicii, 
if he possesses, all other things may be ^ 

coDsistethe difference between a poet, and, lor instance, » • 

th^Uie former has ever an eye to P-duct-n, comto^^^^ rrauge- 

ment; to being even with natnre '‘"'1 ft, 

which they appear to have left; to enjoyment, to dehght . the la^ 

views a thighs one category only; he carries h.s eye ov« 

tnre discretively ; he look, at th* spel., not at Ae 

leaves, the branches, the stem,, not at tne ^ . but a critic.* 

If the spread of know edge has increased so 
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it must be confessed that the rules of judging have relaxed and widened 
with the spi:ea4 of their professors ; so that what may be pronounced 
the genuine articlei jn one coterie^ is often known ^ be considered no 
better than contraband goods by Aeir jxext.door neighbours. Nay, the 
very same persons blow hot and cold alternately, as the admiring or 
critic propensity happens to “ rule the ro^t.” This, has sundry good 
effects, : for admirjatipn and ill-nature, being, two of the largest sluices by 
which, the piiiid empties, its overflowing humours,,, they have been con- 
veniently placed, by rrovidence at either end of it,, in order to take; off 
the current, whether it be under the influence of fair pr “ cloud-cora- 
pciling" winds: so that in no case is there any danger of an improper 
depth* We experience daily the blessing of this contrivance of Nature ; 
for there is nothing so bad but some will be found to praise it ; and no- 
thing so good but spleen and envy are gratified by seeing it abused. 


J.fNES ON I'HK RtriNS OF KALP15K, IN THB 
EAST INDIES.' 

Yn mouldering Fanes, and melancholy Tombs ! 
Sun-blighted Wilds, where parched Famine reigns ! 

An exiled wanderer marks your mournful glooms, 

And heaves the fond sigh for his native plains ! 

But vain the wish — and seldom cherished here.— 

Hope flies the drear and soul-degrading clime, 

While listless Apathy and dull Despair 
Chill fervid Patriotism’s glow sublime. 

Alas ! though Nature wither in the scene, 

Must every finer impulse too decay ? 

Forbid it, Heaven ! Though drear my path hath been, 

Still let iny bosom bow to Feeling’s sway, 

And ne’er forget the resting gjmt of green, 

Where Love and Friendship cheered life’s dawning day I 

D. L. R. 


* Kalpec is a large ami populous town, in the province of Agra, situated on the 
S. W. I)aiik of the J umna. The neighbourhood of this place is remarkably barren 
and desolate, and is rendered still more melancboly in appearance by the innu- 
merable tombs and ruins that are visible in every direction. The travelling dis- 
tance from Calcutta to Kalpee is 700 miles* 
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OFFICERS IN INDIA. 

HaVInO recently adverted, in a notice of the swond volume of the 
‘East India Military Calendar,’ to the peculiar and striking qualifica- 
tions which coiifer on the officers connected with the Indian Army so 
prominent and favourable a distinction, it becomes unnecessary to enter 
into any preliminary observations in recalling the attention to the first 
volume of that valuable publication. The brief and cursory manner in 
which t^s was originally referred to in an early number of the Oriental 
Hercildy adapted as it was to convey only a general idea of the importance 
of the Work and of the manner of its execution, could by no means prove 
so satisfactory as a more extended notice from which the reader might be 
enabled to collect facts sufficient to qualify him for forming, in some 
measure, his own judgment on the subject. The attemjit to supply this 
deficiency may appear rather tardy, considering the period ol timo which 
has elapsed since its publication, and almost unnecessary, when the Work 
is probably well known to most of our Eastern readers ; but there exists 
in England a numerous class to whom it may still remain a novelty, and 
for these the subject will not be without interest. Wc are indeed the 
more anxious to revert to it again, since, in common with the Editor, we 
feel that in holding forth to public notice the services of a most valuable 
and meritorious body, we assist in recording their claims on the gratitude 
of their immediate employers, and on the favour and approbation ot their 
king and country. To contribute in however small a .degree, to this 
desirable result is no less our inclination than our duty. 

In passing rapidly in review the contents of a work of sO desultory a 
nature, in which every sketch assumes a distinct and individual importance, 
it is impossible to proceed on a systematic plan, and to evt op i s 
details in a connected series. . To notice some oi its moiestn mg ea ures 
alone, will therefore be the object of the present . 

as possible the nature of tlie illustrative narrative, vit m - 

biting the character of the officers of the Indian Army in — 
points of view which so justly entitle it to admiration, an g 

the military details chiefly to the Work itself. 

An instLce of the advantages to be derived by 
observing minds from Asiatic practices, even in epar , , towards 

are generally regarded as far inferior to Europeans, « 
theLnclusiL of the memoir of 

This able and experienced officer, had obtained a ^vlinders, 

the nature and formation of the Asiatic brass-or nanc 

from having been a member of a committee for e su 

stores, &c, which had been captur^ at he was there- 

advantagesover the ordnance of Europe were ^ ofexpferi- 


advantagesover the ordnance ^ of experi- 

fore induced, during a visit to England, o jjfijculties he at length 
mentson the subject, in ^vWch, alter nu« 
succeeded. Several pattern-guns >^eie ^ ooramittee of Artillery 
Colonel Constable, proved, and surveyed y Ordnance were 

field-officers at Woolwich, and the thanks of the Board ol urana 
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conveyed to him for his trouble ; but it is to be regretted that the British 
government has not yet thought fit to avail itself of these improvements. 
The gun^metalla a composition of brass and iron; the cylinder as smooth 
as glass, and formed of metal of a distinct quality ; and the vent of solid 
iron. Its advantages combine both strength and lightness i in the former 
it is jpq^ual to iron ordnance, arid in the latter superior to brass. It is thus 
superior to the brass artillery, even in the point of view in which this is 
most desirable, and very far exceeds it in durability ^nd certainty. 
From the fusibility of brass guns, they frequently becOfii unser- 
viceable in the fiel^ and in batteries, and the shot is fired witliOuVa cer- 
tainty of direction or distance. From these radical defects, the guns 
cast by Lieutenant-Colonel Constable appear to be entirely free. 

If, however, to the gallant officer whose merits have been alluded to in 
the preceding paragraph, the natives of Europe have been indebted for 
an improvement in the destructive arts of war, to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alexander Walker, those of India owe a much greater debt of gratitude, 
for the active and effectual measures which he adopted for the abolition 
of that stain of Hindoostan, Infanticide. The success of his endea- 
vours sufficiently proves, that the prejudice which leads to this dreadful 
and revolting practice, is .vaiiquishable by those Europeans who really 
feel a sufficient interest in its suppression, to induce them personally to 
exert themselves for this piui)ose. Among the Jahrejah Rajpoots, this 
crime had prevailed from time immemorial, originating probably in family 
pride, and an unwillingness to communicate their high blood through the 
mamages of their daughters. From each of these chiefs, in the name of 
themselves and their dependents, Lieutenant-Colonel Walker obtained 
unequivocal and positive agreements, to abstain in future from the crime 
of putting to deaths their infant daughters, They separately and volun- 
tarily entered into a most binding engagement, by which they not only 
became liable to a severe pecuniary penalty in case of the violation of 
their contract, but solemnly acknowledging that it was contrary to their 
own religion, decreed, that whoever should be guilty of a repetition of 
the crime, should be branded with all the infamy, disgrace, and priva- 
tion of privileges involved in the loss of caste. Under the influence of 
these engagements, many of the Jahrojahs actually saved their children, 
and presented them a year afterwards to their preserver with all the 
feeling and affection natural to parents. The foundation of reform was 
thus evidently laid; but it is to be regretted, that since the departure of 
Lieutenant- Colonel Walker from India its success has become more 
limited. Mr, Elphinstone has, indeed, with laudable zeal, interested 
himself in the preservation of these helpless beings from the inhuman 
prejudices of their unrialural parents, and about one hundred appear to 
have, been saved in the course of ten years. It is, however, disgraceful 
that the abolition of tliis-inbuman custom should still be left to the feel- 
ings of individuals, and not form, as it well deserves, the subject of a 
legislative enactment. 

Lieiit,-Col. T. D. Broughton, whose * Specimens of the Popular Poetry 
of the Hindoos* Country/ and other works, have secured for him a repu- 
tation as an author,' is entitled to a further notice on account of the 
reforms and improvements effected by him in the detachment which he 
commanded in 1817, and the succeeding years. Composed of the most 
heterogeneous materials, it required all the energies of an experienced 
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and active mind to prevent the jealousies which existed from breaking 
out, to the subversion of all discipline and peace ; but the vigilance and 
zeal of the commander not only prevented these ebullitions, bij^ suc- 
ceeded in introducing various useful and necessary regulationSf The 
formation of the Rifle Company, the establishment of the Regimental 
School, the distribution of the men into messes, and the appointment of 
coldur-aerjeants, (the first in the Company’s Army, and which led to the 
extension of. that lank throughout the Bengal portion of it,) were the 
result of this abl#officer s exertions. The organization of the Regimental 
Savings' Bankj-^-an establishment which has opened to the sober and 
steady soldier the means of securing a supply for the future comforts of 
his family, or his own old age, and to the more thoughtless a temptation 
to throw into another channel the rupee which was destined for the can- 
teen or the gaming-table, — present, in particular, a most judicious institu- 
tion and one which cannot fail to add much to the comforts, and to im- 
prove the morals, of the private. 

The memoir of Major-General Hardwicke affords a striking illustration 
of a remark formerly advanced, that a military biography is entirely in- 
capable of furnishing a just idea of the character, or even talents, of an 
individual. From the sketch of this officer’s life, given in the present 


volunofe, the reader unaccpiainted with the subject ot it would be led to 
include him among the “sina nomine turba” of military men, who, hav- 
ing performed with credit the duties of each resjMjctive station, had risen 
according to seniority, and without any proper characteristic, to the 
height which they eventually occupied. But this opinion would be totally 
inade(}uatc to the deserts of Major-(ien. Hardwicke, wlio, to the merits of 
his military capacity, unites those of the naturalist, and mayjustlyrank, in 
the department of zoology especially, as high as any officer who has visit- 
ed our Eastern empire. To pursuits of this nature, (which have been 
hitherto too much neglected by those who, from the opportunities afforded 
them during their service, might have most essentially advanced the cause 
of natural science,) this indefatigable individual devoted liimselt during 
his residence in India with an ardour, of which the liberal presents and the 
contributions forwarded by him to the Linnaean and other learned socie- 
ties furnish ample proof. He lias thus secured for himself, on his retire- 
ment from active service, a full and almost endless source of gratilic^ion, 
and the enjoyment of those lionours in the scientific world to which his 

previous labours had entitled him. ^ j • 

Of another officer, also distinguished for his literary and scientihc 
acquirements, Major E. Moor, if the Bombay establisliment, a more 
ample detail is furnished, and several gallant actions reemded, especially 
one which occurred at the battle of Gadjnoor, in 1791. Being 
“ penetrate into the enemy’s camp, if passible, and as far as possib e> 
gallant officer succeeded in reaching its very 
a wound in his right knee, and a musicet-ball which totally 
his left elbow. To this effective obedience of orders, the 
officer expressly attributed the victory which ensued, and which formed 

one of the most brilliant actions of the war. TVTnmr Mnor 

On his return to England for the recovery 
publUhed a ‘ Narrative of the a^S^Tio^ 

and of the Mahiatta Army commanded by 

I«o Sultftnj’ and he hae since appeared as the author of the Hindoo 
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Pantheon/ and 'of an excellent work on the subject of ‘ Hindoo Infanti- 
cide.’ To the Army of India, his literary talents have ibeen eminently 
benefiaal in the compilation and arrangement of a most.usefiil di^t of 
the notary orders and regulations relative to the discipUde and ex- 
penditure of the armies under the different presidencies. These: had ac- 
cumulated to a mass highly incohvenient as regarded both the due com- 
prehension and enforcement of them by the superior authorities, and. the 
requisite knowledge of them by those whose attention andobedienoe were 
essential. These inconveniences have, however, been* materially di- 
minished by Major Moor's publication, which was printed at the expense 
of Government, by whom he was liberally remunerated for his per- 
fornianco. i . 

The name of Major General Sir John Malcolm, a detailed Memoir of 
whom concludes the first volurfie, iS one which would confer' honour on 
any body of men with whom it might be associated. To all whd^ar^Mn- 
tcrcsted in the affairs of India, the literary talents of this distinguished 
officer must be well knoum, and by all such are his early liberal and 
statesman-like views for its improvement justly appreciated. To his 
various missions to the Court of Persia, may be attributed the security of 
our Indian possessions from the attack anticipated, through the territories 
of that power, from the French ; a very able historical review of .whose 
late intrigues in Persia was transmitted by Sir John Malcolm to the 
Bengal- Government in 1808. I lis success in those and other employ- 
ments of a similar nature, to which he devoted much attention during 
his residence in the East, is chiefly to be ascribed to the intimate know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the language, manners, and opinions of 
the persons whom it was his object to conciliate. To complete this body 
of essential information, appears to have been his constant aim in the 
midst of the numerous and arduous duties in which he was continually 
engaged, and in this he has succeeded beyond almost any of his con- 
temporaries. The ‘ Sketch of the Sikhs,’ originally published in the 
Asiatic Researches, the * Essay on the Bhills,’ recently noticed among 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and other -works, strongly 
evince the extent and value of his inquiries on these subjects ; while his 
* History of Persia, from the earliest period,* and his ‘ Memoirs of Cen- 
tral India, including Mahwa and the adjoining Provinces,’ must secure 
for their author a distinguished rank among literary men. For each of 
these important works, Sir John Malcolm was eminently qualified r the 
materials for the former having been collected by him with indefati- 
gable assiduity during his various jouruies and his residence in Persia; 
and the latter relating to a district, the entire charge of which was 
committed during several years to his care. Into thtise unsettled 
provinces, inhabited by numerous distinct and turbuleiiC races, 
which were then just emerging from a state of warfare, he succeeded 
in introducing peace and union, in curbing the power of the refractory, 
and in framing the wisest regulations for the encouragement of industry, 
and the permanence of tranquillity. His conduct in this command may 
indeed be held forth as an example to all future governors of Indian 
districts, and the imitation of which should constantly be looked forward 
to with the spirit of emulation. Other works of this distinguished cha-. 
racter are also well known ; but among these one only need be noticed, 
the ‘ Obsen^ations on the disturbances in the Madras Army, in 1809,’ 
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a production breathing a spirit of free yet candid discussion, which con- 
fers on its author the highest credit ; and one which will doubtless be 
remembered longer, and quoted oftener, than the single deviation from 
its tenor, which we regret to have been even once compelled to refer to ; 
and which we have little doubt has been since a subject of regret, if not ' 
of repentance, to the distinguished mdividual himself. 

The preceding notices, although collected chiefly from a volume 
essentially military in its nature, have been, for the reasons previously 
given, almost universally of a different description. It is, however, im- 
possible to quit the subject without at least referring to some of those 
services to which the Editor's attention has been .more particularly 
directed. Among the more prominent memoirs contained in the present 
volume, in addition to those which have been adverted to, the services of 
Lieut.-Col. Corby, of Major-Generals Sir D. Ochterlony, Sir G. Holmes, 
Sir H. White, of Col. P. Walker, and of Major Staunton, deserve an 
honourable mention, as well for the detail with which they are given, as 
for the gallant deeds which they commemorate. From such a galaxy of 
military glory, it w'ould be difficult to select particular instances, and 
invidious to assign peculiar prominence where all have merited so nobly. 
The mere enumeration of some of the principal wars in which they fought 
and conquered, will suffice to recal-the recollection of the numerous 
deeds of daring to which their bravery gave birth, and incite the reader to 
examine for himself the details of each gallant exploit. The* wars of Coro- 
mandel,— the struggle against the trying and almost overwhelming inva- 
sion of the Carnatic by Ryder Ally Cawn,— the repulses and defeat of his 
successor, the formidable Tippoo Saib,— the captures of Ceylon andof Ja- 
va, -the defeat of the Maliratta Confederacy,— and finally, the harassing 
and difficult conquest of the territory occupied by the brave and unfor- 
tunate Nepaulese, — present a succession of more striking features than 
can probably be exhibited by the military history of any other country. 

That the East India Military Calendar embraces detaUed accounts ot 

the services of numerous officers, who were engaged m these eventtul 
scenes, W’ill be in itself a sufficient recommendation. 


1 The services of Lieut.-Col. W, Farquhar, of Majors Gall, PenninKton, and 
Kabon, and of other distinguished ofticers who “ 

this war, which are given in the present Work It is there stated, 

recting an inadvertency in the nroeress made by the British 

p. 61, that to Major D’Aguilar was his companions 

Srms^n Java ; gfeat, however, as were the meri s o « ThTexpla- 

in arms are equally entitled to share m the glorj otherwise 

nation is the more requisite, since the distinction there implied m g 
be regarded as invidious. 


Orienful Herald f To/. T,. 


£ 
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fKllItNDll.it I 

I n9t to, d?am the bpwl,, ^ 

Or join the laughers on me lea ; 

But if old strains delight; <hy sbiil, 
fhy hours will lightly fly with me. ‘ 

W&Ml talk of lyres and Attie feaats^ 

And bards that alroird from town to town^i 
With strong hope in their aged breasts^ 

Of small rewaH and great renown* 

Nor shall the patriots be forgot> > ' 

Whose brows the civic wreaks entwine, 
^ough hard misliap is oft their lot> 

While tyrants robed in splendour shine. 

But Justice shall be present there, 

And lend her scales their deeds to weigh, , 
And Fame her golden wings up-rear, 

* To catch tlieir names and mount away ; 

And these in hateful blast resound, 

Sliedding pale terror as tiiey fall; 

And those her trumpet bruits around, 
Inspiring love and praise in all ; 

But chief those sages’ names will pass, 

As we discourse, from tongue to tongue, 
Whose virtues o'er the human mass 
Have mild and peaceful radiance flung. 

Berkeley,* and More,® and he® who sung 
Athena and Ulysses’ boy. 

Awl tfle proud l^ard * whose harp was strupg, 
'Mid pressing ills, to notes of joy. 

These themes, by thicket brown, or hill, 

, ^ Or quiet grove, ^lere aye is heard 
Ihe. murmur of the lapsing rill, 

Or twitter, ^barp of merry him# 

Delight me oft and these, my friend, 

If thou desire to share with me,>^ 
llither thy footsteps quickly bend, 

The spring and I, will welcbme thee. ' 


* Bishop of Cloyae^ ^ Sir Thomas Morse. * 
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It may readily be supposed ttiat we have an Inibound^ command of 
franks for Indian letters. The tjgli favour in which ^e^ stand with the 
Chairman and his Deputy, as .well , as with every Director of the East 
India Company, secures to us this advantage. The members of the 
Arcot Family nave, therefore, with a laudable economy, carried on their 
Indian correspondence through our hands, for tlie sake of avoiding post- 
age. In return for the exemption which they thus enjoy, all their let- 
ters are sent to us under a flying seal, with a liberal permission to lay 
before our readers such of them, or such parts, as we in our judgment 
may think generally interesting, and free from indiscretion. 

In order that our readers may sit down to read these letters with the 
same advantages that we do, a short sketch of the family history of the 
writers appears to be necessary. * But we deem it requisite to notify, that 
we cannot give a personal introduction to the most intimate ot our 
friends who may apply to iis for such a favour. We foresee that not a 
few of those who become acquainted with the Arcot Family through 
their correspondence, will earnestly desire to be personally known to 
them — but that is impossible. Our readers must be contented with the 
following account of the Arcots and their connexions 

Mr. Arcot is the younger son of the late Honourable George Arcot, a 
younger brother of the present Lord Stare. His father died early in hie, 
and left hi» two sons and three daughters to 
ther. Two of the girls scarcely outUved their chddhood ; the “i™ 
up with a fine figure and pleasing countenance, and was marned to sir 
Gingertail' Stables, i Yorkshire Baronet. The peer soon discovered, 

• We^wer* at some pains to discover the Baronet^ heard^She ““'ved'll 
passes in society as Sir George Stables ; but Y®-h consequence of a vow 
his baptism tome unusual and comicd f,’ gt-^es. Sir Ueorgo, 

madaln his cups by his 

about two months before his la^ lay "G’ejr * . ’ ,|ro„jj.gMuting day ot 

London for the best medicaiynce ,he day^befire; 

Februaiy, the Baronet having run vrith the ki»V»«ag- 

Started in a yellow post-chaise , ,1,- kln^’g hunt, were then la 

hounds. The pack, and ‘ gZ dclfehi in the snort, 

■the highest order and style, his ^ | ® Aflei^unniDg wlUient 

It bapi^ed to be what sportsmen cdl a ve^ h^ ua^^ „„ 

a che^for nearly two hours, ^ heavy hunting cap, 

Gingertail, and a gentleman in a u j^^d throughout the day. 

whlfrode a remarkably fine grey horse, high hedge. 

The two were now almost close W^her, wh either from bad sight or 

over which spread the branches of tjje tree of unusual lenatb, 

the size of his hunting-cap, did not "bsej've a excellent style, saept him 

the end of wMch, aAis horse mao, an/a keen sporU- 

from his saddle to the ground, hir fall was a serious one, had 

man, but not a brutal one. He thought that the »ali was 

1” ...a hi. hnrse as lie was rising at the neup J 1 



very-^trfWkW, «« Ab,ah ! Weison, 

to-day.** Then turning to Sir ® ^ that you do not know ine^ 

instaidy added, « I must beg your nam^e, 6ir-l sec m r 
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that although he was very far from childless, he was not likely to have 
any heir but his brother’s son, Lotd.Sj^re had'copiiected 
after he travelled* into Italy, with an Itali^, wpropn of exquisite beauty, 
whom he transplanted to this country, ana by whom he had a large 
family. The Signora could never persuade 
tually hindered him from marrying any body eFse: ii» Uephew and* 
son, Fr^i^cis Arcol, was therefore educated as heir to the barPny of State, 
The younger son, George, was first sent with his Intrther *tcr Etoif, hfid 
afterwards as a writer to Madras* George had a strong understanding, 
but at eighteen his feelings were very natmally still s^opj^i;,, .He .had 
just time enough, before he started for India, to turn his unpla s j^diuet* 
ence about him into positive abhorrence, bpr marrying the of a 

country apothecary, practising, and poisoning in the neigj^urhooq .pf 
Welton Castle, his Lordship’s seat in Dorsetshire. Mrs. Gpqrge Arept, 
at sixteen, was lovely'as an angel, a comparison which belongs hxplu- 
sively to those who can claim no family likeness. Her mother me4 
aJfter bripgmg her into the world, without confessing to whom she owed 
the blessing of fruitfulness. For, strange to say, the lady’s liege Jqrd, the 
apothecary, having lived in the estate of matrimony for many ywi^s with- 
out children, was never suspected of increasing, although many Juaqw that 
he diminished, the population of Great Britain. * 

George Arcot, shortly after, sailed with his bride for Mpd.ras^ leaving 
his uncle, who rather inconsistently had written even a kind jote.to ^rs. 
Arcot, in the firm hope that he should never see his nephew .again. 
Oh that we could discover a moral telescope ! Lord Stare was sUll at 
that time of life when those who are born to rank, station, \ and riches, 
seldom foresee any obstacle to their wishes. The natural day circles at 
the same pace for all men ; but the moral meridian is not reached by the 
spoiled children of prosperity, till long after it has been' passed by the 
well-taught scholars of adversity. For Lord Stare, at forty-five, 


in such a case as the present 1 had rather be obliged to your humanity than 
your loyalty : when the former principle is so strong, the latter can never ^ 
weak. The King, Sir, is very much obliged to you for your attention, and will 
be fflad to see you at Windsor to-morrow.” Sir George, who was perfectly well 
bred immediately begged that his Majesty would do him the honour to mount 
his horse : and bending his knee, touched the King’s band with hU lips, and 
assisted him into the saddle. “ Sir George Stables, ' said the King, 

you have been at my Icvie without introduction \ very irregular, ha, ha, bgl 
and rode off in the direction of the hounds. Sir George knew what a Jev^e was, 
but not why it was so called, and, therefore, lost the meaning of the King’s re- 


ine the Baronet swore, that If Lady Stables had a boy, he should be named after 
the horse who carried him up to the King. Most people would have thouAt, 
that George being both bis own and his Majesty’s name, the boy wuld 'bwe 
been so colled in honour at least of the latter j but Sir George, over 
maintained, that all the merit of the matter belonged to Gingertaft, thaVpiligw- 
tail should have the credit of it, and that his boy should be, nanied 
And afterwards, when the reasonableness of this argument no longed appMWd, 
end ttkc birtli of a b«>y ina«le its absurdity perpetual and inconvenient, 
a nit taken respect for a drui keu joke. ami. his boon companions^ 

# vt*the name ofGiugertail to the godmother, the gothnotber gave it to the 
*,1 ^ 1, ... the prieet L the sou aud heir of the boine of StoblelHt 
•ebiHdand college gave it to the devil, with many strong; exprfasi^ wry «nre- 
yei^nt to tbg horse* Sir George, and all parties conceroed except— dhe lUBg. 
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eucbai^^djjqiU'd, and .^vaved her golden hair^ 
4 foresight which is 
\ ^oiqdliil'ng liic'e prophetic strain. 


^ ‘V* *i prophetic strain. 

W imagined that his eldw pephew might die 
tiiQg i^ia Loi^ship’a plans^ But that ypung gentleman, to 
t]^J)i>qfp^;>, pjaj|iithpSQ pl^ns, was wrecked with his tutor in a felucca, 
^,ithe,pppii^ing,yoiyage from Qenoa to leghorn, 

A4d' his last sighs came babbling up Itt air. 

‘'6d*fecei5^ri^'l}i;s ttielancholy intelligence, Lord Stare wrote to George 
Ai*cbrfe'fh()ra, adrfhaiiiti him with hik brother's death, and desiring 
retuVii to England. The young man, with his wife and . 
fr^e summons. He was reconciled to his uncle; hut 
^ strong understanding, he refused to give Up the 
CbrhpadVk Civir Sci^ice, and live as his uncle's acknowledged heir and 
de'puiiddjftt: ' He left, however, his eldest son, Walter, under his Lord- 
shSj)’$ add cotitrol, w^hen, after a two year's residence in England, 
he retdfridd 'Hvithehis wife and younger children to Madras. There Mr. 
AVcdt'^tkinhiriCd’ till he had realized a large fortune, and sat for two or 
thWe ymS Ut'tlib Council of that Presidency. About the beginning of 
last Npvember he took a final leave of his friends in India, and, in the 
mdntlf'ofECtoary last past, set foot again on the shores of England, 
^vun d'cbhkfitution unimpaired by a tropical climate, and a large experi- 

enV!<i^ ^ 

Mm’ Walter Arcoi, Esq., at Oxford, to Robert Littlecraft, Esq., 
^'Civii’Sennee, Madras, to the care of Messrs. Curry and to. 

' ! ‘Mv'DSAttil 0 Br,»T. Christ Church, March 1, 1025. 

' t rtAvr.^t lfingth seen “y 

(layby day, ever since I was eight years old. ^ 

Ui^h^^s of Athol landed my father and mother, following 

mo'S^f;?i;.^. =l,good voyage f f- Zeo“aTfo? 
day,,. we all met, at ray uncles house m St. James s sq coinnlaiii ' 

tixo/ fir^t-.timie ill my life I understood what people mean familv is a 

of. feeling, nervous. To be introdut^ ^ a ^and frank onlyVour 

very, solemn ceremony. My sister Kmily was J g of lord 

yeark^oW, whetl my father left me eleven years of look* 

Sai^.-‘lWd no? know lmt 1 had 

itftf'bclii&'tny brother and .sister were. Of my . r„tl,er as ii very 

stw t«OT l^;,a,.Jiosl distinct recollect.Qii. ^ an, whom I WM 

'“''^'‘.“^tr fo’ula^o and play with all the evening. 
stM 9(5, ill, %. »(«jin,g, ami used to ^ who used to take me out in 

Wy .mithsr JiH*®a»d .in my memoty as *t P“ „ as much as I 

die,B8rria««,.s6nd,siMiOU* ,feopy- and yet with so much 

likedl'and. desire toe tevgo to bed before I Py father's corre- 

f.W*liiesBj that 1 temefobered liar with , . jj j„(, mother’s short 

s^ettddriCe h^' Mrengtlitlted my estew and love Messing for me, 

aUwiiayoSl^ftt, t!pntilining,,it is mie.Uttlc more than 

. '^h'/ ' K ..meriorily of truth over fletion. 

,,!l, We.ter»jnuit.fake leave to "“"K ,bort mi. 1 hasty sketch '. A 
WhrtastrOTtoK! »£***« with .s much perseverance «s a 

able frftibeof prebabilitieti ^ 
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and a slight allusion to her own weak health, had su|)^drted in tlieir full foite 
the soft but lively feelings I, entertained towards het. ’ 

On the day before they were to reach London, 1 got Jetlve lirbrti the DiJan to 
he absent for a week,, drove Cost^if’s red d’oach iip to tienky,- got’off at the 
Gloster Coffee House at four, and 'sat down at Sthr6 Ifou^e to i «l<Jlitjfry"sev'eu 
o'clock dinner. I had no appetite, in spite of the diviiie /Irjjlfiflf «# Of thecOAch- 
boxatid a boring hor^ for two stages, that nearly pulled ndy firni off. Tlie old 
London housekeeper had herself officiated as cook ; /he butfer 'gave me a bottle 
of claret from ray favourite bin of 1815 : all in vain; dlthougfh '1 drank, I did 
not taste it. After the table was cleared, I becdtne so fidgety, that having sat 
on every chair in the room, tr|ed to read the’Courier and Harrifette WilsOti, 1 
ran out and made my way to Drury Lane, where I first discovered that it was 
. one o’clock in tlie morning, and the house shut. I hurried back to bed, hut 
could mot sleep. iJometimes I dozed a little, started at the sound of ' a passing 
carriage, and Siought that they were come. My last jump at such a delusion 
placed me upright on the floor, with my arms extended to meet the patemiil 
embrace of WilcoJc the hutler, who condescended to the duties of valet, and 
came at ten o’clock to offer hiS assistance at my toilette. He was so astonished, 
that he spilled the hot water in the shaving jug and scalded his foot. Catching 
Up his foot, and with a suppressed oath, the old man said, “ Whht ! Mrj Walter, 
walking in your sleep 1 You know, Sir, your room opens oh the gallery ; 
you ’ll tumble oyer into the hall,^ir ; for God’s sake — ” 

“No, ,110, Wilcox,” and I laughed heartily, “ that ricketty hackney-coaoh, 
which jumbles along as if the wneels hud the rlieuraatism, Woke me out of ii 
dream, which had just brought four smoking posters and my father and mother 
to the door.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Wilcox, take my advice and don’t think about them till 
tl^ey come. I wonder if Miss Emily will recollect me. Your lliinking will 
Hot make their horse.s go faster, altfiough it may make your time go slower. 
Besides, Sir, Mrs. Arcot may not be w'ell enough to come on to-day,” and with 
that he left the room, and me, for the first time, awake to the possibility of a 
disappointment. Post-hour came, but no letter, which set me at ^^ase on 
iliis head. 

Tlie morning dragged heavily along, as if the hours had exchanged their usual 
mode of travelling for a stat^ waggon. I strolled about, met several people 
whom I knew, went into the British Gallery, looked at tlie picture.^ without see- 
ing them, ordered a new Saddle at Peat’s, and returned home at six oVlock. 
About an hour afterwards,^ my uncle’s carriage came sweeping found the 
corner of York-street, and in a few minutes more I had supported my mother 
from tlie carriage-door to the library. I shall say very little about our meeting, 
which indeed was very silent, but endeavour to give you an accouht of Wiy 
thoughts and feelings when I could first think and feel wnat ti^as pdssing arbiiha 
me. 1 soon learnt tliat personal intercourse is absolutely necessary to tliO slup- 

f ort of our affections in their full strength and freshness. I uSed to believe tliat 
felt all tliat a^son and brother could feel for the hearest slftd dCAreit relsiticitls ; 
hut I am now convinced that hearing and seeing are two senses tfot to bediSpIf^nSed 
with at any time of life, and least of all in childhood, in cherishing Our hffections. 
Had I lost a member of what I may now call our family circle befof A vTA I ttm 
sure tliat my grief would not have been so acute, as it noW Would be,’ after a 
personal acquaintance of only four days; so great a change has bfeCnV^roiight 
in so short a time. I am almost ashamed of the former state of thy heart: ' My 
love for my family was like an underground-.^ring, creeping iSldiriy, .Silently, 
and unseen through the pores of the earth. Our late meeting has bri^ken' up 
the surface, and the springs of affection have leapt forth into life and' 'light, 

, » It nltist be ohsei*ved, thai the yowfig genUemau.cailaLwd'^tare jiis &le, al- 
though he is, in fact, his great uncle, 'niq intermediate link bei/ig Out of tje way, 
Lord Stare preferred being addre.sscd by the more youthfdl term uf relalionsnip. 
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rapid and deep. How can I cease to regret the eleven years through which the 
imprisoned stream has laboured on so lazily ! 

tcppld pot , help Uughing to find myself remarking the personal appearance 
of rnyfetnily, with infinitely more interest and nicety than I ever did that of 
the most lemorkahle individual. I never stared so intensely at the Ring or the 
Dhke of Wellington, as when nixed my eyes on my father and mother, Frank 
and Bmily, My memory had served me fiiithfiilly ; my fancy had played me 
some. tricks. My father, I believe, is very much what he was when he left me, 
and yet I think, which is not a bull, he must be a good deal changed. His 
features, if I am not mistaken, are grown stronger ; his light brown hair grizzled, 
and quite thin and grey upon the temples ; and there is a hardness in the out- 
line of his whole figure which did not belong to the image thatl had retained 
of him. The expression of his features is unaltered, but more marked. Time 
is an excellent artist; he brings out a man’s character at every touch. My 
motlier, without doubt, is sadly changed. I was greatly shocked at her appear- 
ance. There is a waxen yellowness m her skin, and a faint hut fixed colour in 
her cheeks, which too plainly indicate her wretched state of health. Mic must, 
indeed, have been beautiful ; but agitated and fatigued she was when we fint 
met, her looks were almost ghastly. Kmily is dehghtfol. Most absurdly I had 
fiincied diat she must be something like me, and could never conceive how my 
rough phiz could, by any modification, l^e made into the face a pretty girl. 
Tlicn' Fs not a fresher or fairer complexion than Emily s among the blue-eyed 
myriads of the North,” nor a nobler figure among the sunny daughters of the 
Somh « Tncessu patuit dea,” that is, I should know her any where by her 
wX As X Frank, he is a lery fine lad ; but 1 have found out already, that 
he L f^udence enough for tL bar, and 1 must do him the justice to add, 

YouTZtiSaJlSuy i. now wrilin, to her) Knot's a, all, and wdl fill 
somewhat resembling reality. It is m lortunaie inai 

door, up one pair of stairs, to the right. I ‘ ..nichl^should certainly have 
College about the time of a most J I’ody else. The Dean 

been engaged, and nerhaps „^iwitli ilich.iiimls,loungingal'out 

liad complained of the men, who iisuallj^g . , it was .inpposed 

College in their scarlet coats. By so „ ^ of anger, 

that the colour was Xndalize^ at a supposed attack 

Every follower of the hound declared, tl^at the Dean would go to 

upon the gaiety of the field, bpee y or 

chapel in beaver, before he f a practical joke. A man 

brown. From passing a jest, the) j his hand, was seen to come 

with a putty ku& of face, and wuh “ he could. Tlte 

into College just aficr dusk, and to s « iiiscovcrcd in tlie blush- 

next morning the doors . Professor of Divinity thought that his 

ing pnifortn of the chase. i,.,n,l, and tlie sun turned into 

Ptofworship was at an end ; the |,o,o,eared, hut the brush had passed 

,blood.i for.aot only were I**® of the Dons.* ll'®!!?'.®*'!® ! 
owr his windows. Great was the j ^ few words which had 

closed i fte Dean had the “>®" of the red faction blazed out, 

b«tlflr,.h6en,a.nsaid. At ni ght, therefore, the ra„e 01 tuc 

4, The nam.e ofoue of the "{o^'lo heSs'and fcllmvs of coDcges, tutors, 
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and expired in a bonfire of doors, shuttera, deal-tables and wash-hand-stands^ 
built upon a base about fourteen feet scfuare. It waa raised, lighted, and per- 
mitted to bufn Itself out without any apparent human agehey, After- all authority 
was asleep. The town Supposed that tne College wis on-fire. A csy of-distresa 
went forth' from the' windows of Christ Ghurcln which' looked upon Oriel arfd 
into Bear-lane. ' But thO cause Was soon expfmned. - Clothing- followed these 
paint-pot and pyrotechnical the Caraccis who conceived the one^ and 
the CtyngfdVes' who planned the other, being unknown; -You -will see 'b^ -the 
newsparpert whitltlSend you, that a boy has been aocidemtally- killed at’Kton 
by a fell-tdiile flghtingi He was a very nice little fellow, whom ^vety body 
speaks Well of and regrets. But it is to be hoped that a mere accidedt, however 
distressing, will not, m tlie first moments of alarm and excitement, be made a 
plea for putting down the most harmless way of settling boyish squabbles;' The 
attempt would cause much mischief, and mil of attaining its end. boys, 
from fighting within bounds, would remove the scene of action to some remote 
spot, open to the intrusion of snobs and raffs, who would aid or oppose,* but 
certainly bruthlize the sport. If, however, you could prevent the lads'of West- 
minster and Eton from using their fists, as they must sometimes quarrel-;' they 
would take perhaps to the foreign fashion of the knife. 

With the packet of newspapers 1 send you some books : among them are 
the ‘Memoirs of llarriette Wilson,^ and Camphell’s last new poem of‘Theo- 
dric.’ Who that admires Campbell, can read Theodric without sorrow? It is 
a melancholy proof, that the mind grows bald as well as the head. I^ct us hope 
that his fancy iias only been moulting, and that she w ill shortly wing her way 
on pinions of fresh strength and brighter hues to he/ old heights, and spar 
above them. Among many other lines of the like kind, qre the folldMng;'of 
singular sunpliciiy :~- 

Aiid with her handkerchief, and both her hnnds, 

Slie hid her face and wept. 

But for criticism on ‘Theodric,' you will fuid both fun and justice in ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine ; ' and in the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine,' a pufi’ of faint praise, 
just as much as the bad lungs of the ‘ lidinburgh ' are now equal to. 

The ‘Memoirs of Ilarrietle Wilson ’ consist of four numbers, of a most infa- 
mous, stupid, and vulgar work, I send it to you, that you may satisfy your- 
self of its extreme stupidity, and hand it over to the enstos of your Hookah. 
Tlie writer has prostituted the English language as much as her own Mrson. 
Putting aside the absurdity of the title-page, ‘ Slemoirs of Others by Ilerself,’ 
you will constantly meet with a recurrence of such phrases as, “ He looked ,as 
though," &c. Her filthy and degraded mind is e-xposed in naked dance before 
the public— exhibited figuratively, as the Empress Theodora used to appear io 
the Theatre of Constantinople. She i.s now married to a man of the name of 
Ilotchford or Koebforb Her real maiden name was Dubouchot. Slje is. one of 
a family, another branch of which are decent hourgcoin inhabitants ofXausanne. 
Her mother used to get her living in London by mending silk stockings, .and 
our heroine, it is ^d, was seduced by. a butler who brought his master’s 
cast-off hose to be stitched np again for display at the sideboard. Tlie sale of 
this book has been large and rapid, beyond all precedent; equally to the dis- 
grace of the public and the publisher, Tliere is but one excuse for the pur- 
chasers, Tlie work has some degree of that interest wliich belonged to the old 
Greek comedy, The old comedy, gross and rude as it w-as, excited curiosity, 
by holding fortli on the stage real characters and real names ; and so does 
Ilarriette Wilson. The only tolerable tiling in the book is the introduction of 
the Duke of Wellington, in his ribbon and garter, as a rat-catcher. Indeed, if 
it he true, it was thA, act of a rat-Cat.cher to pass from the presence of his King 
to the lap of a prostitute,. Mighty as his military achievements undoubtedly 
have been, acute as his mind unquestionably must be, yet the Duke has a rat- 
catching appearance, His head Is large enough for a body twice as large as 
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that wliith it stands upon ; as if a great intellect had been roughly formed, 'and 
for want of being lyell. finished and fitted together, had been put into an incom- 
pact jcasei. iYest.Hajryiette owns her gratitude to him, and a hundred, others, 
whom<4b^< exposes to ridicule, degrading herself below the nauseous Wretches 
who par^e siniiind misery about the streets, — the disgrace of their own 
scx^d'thoireproaoh of ours; make .us weep that such ^/u'ngs should bo 
women.rK 

TheXjIhancellor, by 'refusing an injunction against the pinipy of Don Juan, 
has secured an junlimited circulatiou for these Memoirs in every possible form ; 
thereby applying the boundless power of his court of ectuily to tlie spread of 
iniquity, and bringing the aristocracy of the country into contempt with the 
loweil oisders of people. 

I tfnist fiidsh my letter in haste. I have got a wine-party to-day ; and my 
servant has this instant told me that I have no claret. Gentlemen Commoners, 
you know,,w/»/i les reglfs^ must give claret; therefore I must go furtl) to. buy 
or borrpw jwithout loss of time, VVe shall drink the health of tlie Chancellor 
of Uie Exfliiequot with four times fovir, and wish that the fifty per cent, which he 
ha8>takeu off the juice of the grape, may be added to the worth of his own life. 

Yours, most sincerely, 

, . Walteu Arcot. 


Miss Aucot to Mrss Lot isa Littlccratt. 


My deahlstLouisa,^^ 


St. Jams*s S(]varef March 3, 1825. 


ISiy introduction into EM’hnd was under a fall of snow, the first I recollect 
to liave seen in my life. The idea is exceedingly ridiculous of a great girl of 
seventeen, standing for an hour at the window, and staring at the flakes tum- 
bling ill hwy confusion from the dirty clouds on the dirtier ' 

melted as it fell, and lent no disgni'se to the filthy blackness of Portsmouth. 
Nothing has struck me so much as the dirty and shabby appearance o ^ 
thing i\i England. The objects of nature and art arc equally dismal. ITie 
(1 hs% red houses, like unwashed copper^colonrod 
neys and wintry skies, the dark fallow lamls and bare 
blaekandlestfless lied-e-rows, but, alwve all, tbe mky 
contrast so strongly with the darrliii}! whiteness of the H'!*' ’ j 

cleanly rfryness of the Esplanade and roads m and about d,e 
the hfillianl luxuriance of Indian vcb— . 



sea voyage. S thSsint noise of a ’ship it 
room, wher6 little is to be seen and nothing t<) be ^ of the 

rid, ik short; of the creaking of cordage, olearnng o 

crew and Passengers, and all the horrid sounds nhi in which 

charminglt is to%e relieved from the close stowage 

you cafinot leave your cabin without popping y u Teducert to the 

To be able'again td walk on the steaily -fa Complaint 

necessity of I'et’emng civilities from men, the cy.g jj^^^tenant of NaiiYe 

of the eyes— Oh! the mere ^collection of a el h J hold 

Catafry, who u^ecl to offer me his anif, when t ’ P s},uflfler. Figure to 

heF bead on Ofic side to the J ^irioulders high and narrow, arms 

yotiM a RbOut six feet two inches tall, mgn 
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and legs long and lanky, and huhg loosely on his body, like the limbs of a 
scaramouch. ; On ‘the top of Bncli d person, Imagine a small red face^ with a 
nose like a tohwita, and a mir'Ofbyesdike a looking forth from an unin- 
terrupted circle of carroty hair, equally frizzled above his brow and below his 
chin. • His razor, like* a North Afodrican settler's, only defaring it spaie auffi- 
oiettt for a- free circulation of air,' and' laying in- store df food:-. 'ThisieKqmsite 
Dragoon soon became a complete nuisance to me, he was so unceasingly .civil . 
Bveiy ddy, from the' time we Idft Madras, till we reached the Gnjw, Mr. Jones 
Llewellyn Cleaver (such was his name) never tailed to, ask if Miss Atcot had 
ever been ih' Wales ? which was sometimes varied to ** TIas Miss Arcot been up 
Snowdon ? " Although, from our first introduction, T had told him that I quitted 
England at five years old, never till he reached the Cape did he cease to plague 
me and every body else with his hopes that the Duchess of Athol would finish 
her voyage by St. David’s Day, wjth offers of tickets for the Welsh ball, if there 
should be one, with his praise of Welsh pedigrees, Welsh leeks, and a society 
with an unutterable name. At the Cape, Lieutenant IJcwellyn Cleaver was 
silenced for the rest of the voyage by the following incident ; I tell it you, as 
nearly as possible, in papa’s words : — 

Mr. Cleaver had been descanting to a Mr. Haveticrop, a young civiKan, on the 
mushroom growth of English families, and had got as far as the eighty-fourth 
generation of a Welsh descent, which was to close at about Iho hundred and 
sixty-fifth degree in h!in.‘<clf, when his exhausted liMenei* interposed a remark, 
saying, “ that he believed the oldest family in Wales was extinct,/’ Wliicli ?” 
inquired the Lieutenant, “ The last of them,” answered his companion, nas 
Goat, Billy Goat, ApGoat, who sailed with Mudoc,^ the first convict, for North 
America^” The Lieutenant’s fiice blackened, an<l his red hair grew redder, like 
the sun in an annular eclipse. “ Sir,” rejoined Cleaver, “ there is one English 
family, of long pedigree and long ears, which will never be extinct while you 
so worthily represent them — ^the asses, sir I ” Thereupon, die civilian, who had 
boxed his way up to a high reputation at Iloileybury, knocked down the Dra- 
goon. My fatlier and others interfered, and it was arranged that die two oppo- 
nents should have a meeting in due form at the Cape. Tlie ladies were kept in 
ignorance of this little demilt till it was all over; hut we were afterwards told 
that the Welshman could scarcely restrain his terrible threats before us. Tlie 
heroes, on the next morning after they reached Cape Town, went out with their 
seconds, to a piece of ground concealed from observation by a wood. It was 
settled by the seconds, that Mr. Cleaver and Mr. llavencrop should be placed 
back to back, that each .should walk six paces, turn and fire. ITie civilian 
stepp^ but steadily six times in advance, and facing right about, discovered 
the Lieutenant .speeding far away out of shot, towards a catlle-sh^d, and fol- 
lowed closely by his second, a short fat Surgeon’s Mate, puffing after him. The 
Dragoon, pursued by the Doctor, reached the shed, turned, and'stodd at bay; 
swearing mat he would shoot his friend and pulsefeeler, if he stirrfed another 
step. ITie Doctor, however, who had military courage as well as medical skill, 
leaped in upon and disarmed the Dragoon ; and the Lieutenant still obstinately 
refusing to stand his ground, his second asked and obtained leave of the other 
party to chastise his principal in his own way. Poor Mr. Cleaver wa? conveyed 
back to Cape Town an undistinguishable inass of bruises,, insejisil)!^ to shame 
and every thing else. The helpless man, however, was reserved for happiness 
at last, with poimetlung more compas-siouate than a Surgeon’s Mate-^ He was 
scarcely visible during the rest of the voyage, and nobody sjiokc to him ; but I 
see, by thisi morning’s paper, that he found 6ne friend in the ^ipi^ The Post 
tells us that Mrs. Snolbblt (who was one of out passengers, amP for six months 

i VoT Madoc, See a poem of that name by Dr, Southey— a sort pf^ mpfr^cal, gazette 
in blank Vef8e,^Vipoi tlttg the pfoceedings and condition of the first pnvjkte sent to 
America, with a spurious date given to it, at once to confuse the pq^le the 
reader, and please the Welsh. 




The Stonn. 

he discon^te ^ldo« of the ^l)ecto, of tmTOacore) give her hand on Tues- 
day 1^ t O' Jon af I^vwU^^Clyvery feq, of Uantwymn. fiaemwVonshire ■ 
late of *e ^.He^metrt rf Madrw lfaUv,- Cavalry, ^i» very juduMoualy aunk.» 

T>.pa.b^ that, you wiU tell Alt. Littlectaft, tj,ath. j,i« been too sltori.a lime in 
I^gland^W.have made any, observauons, learned any tliuig wor* wr tJ 
about . lie goes mlo JJoxsctshue to-morrow. ® 

I'bhisli to sehd so short a letter, so long a distance, to my dearest Louisa but 
she Vrill^ readily forgive Irer truly afleclionate friend, ’ 

Bmily Aucot. 


THte storm. 


The sutt went down in beauty — not a cloud 
Dai-koned its radiance, — yet— there might he soon 
A few fantastic vapours scattered o’er 
The face of the blue heavens— ^onic fair and slight 
As the pure lawn that shields the maiden’s bosom, 

Some shone like silver, — sonle did stream afar ' 

(Faint and dispers’d) like the pale horse’s mane 
Wliich Death shall stride hereafter,— some were glittering 
Like Dolpliin’s scales — touch’d out with wavering hues 
Of beautiful light, — outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, and white, and blue, 

Scarlet, and purpling red. 


One small lone ship 

Was seen, with outstretch’d sails, keeping its way 
In quiet o’er the deep, — all nature seem d 
Fond of tranquillity, — the glassy sea 
Scarce rippled,— the halcyon slept upon the wave, 
The winds were all at rest, — and in the East 
The ci'e^cent moon (then seen imperfectly) 

, Came onwards with the vesper Star, to see 
A summer day’s decline. 


The sun w-ent down in beauty,— but the eye 
Of veteran seameSn tremlded, when they saw 
A small, black, ominous spot, far in the distance ; 

It spread and spread— larger and dark— and came 
O’ershadowing the skies,— the ocean , 

The gathering waves grew large— and broke in hoarse 
And hollow sounds, -the mighty ^vlnds awoke. 

And screamed and whistled through the cordage , -birds 


. • If thfi Editor were honoured 

each Number be filled ! 
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Tliat seemed to have no home, flocked there in terror, 
And sat with quivering plumage on the mast, — 

Flashes were se^fi,--;and di6ta|it ,^undg[.wjrp heard. 

The sun went down in beauty, — but the skies 
Were wildly changed.-^li' was A d^eadfiil hl^htS — 

No moon H asaeen in all the heavens, to aid / .) . / ..4ui 
Or cheer the lone and sea-beat marine^*— ‘ .li .n 
Planet. nor guidiog star broke tlurough the darkn^^- 1 ^i 
But the blue lightnings glared along the waters. 

As if the fiend had fired his torch to light , , ; . , 
Some wretches to their graves; — the tempest winds,. • 
Raving came next, and in deep lioUow sounds, 

(Like those the spirits of the dead do use . j it.* 
When they would speak their evil prophecies,) , 
Mutter’d of death to come, — then came ihethundet; 1 
Deepening and crashing, as ’twould rend the world, ;. i 
Or as the Deity passed aloft in anger, r 

And spoke to man — Despair. 

The ship was tossed, 

And now stood poised upon the curling billows,' . ; « 
And now 'midst deep and w’at’ry chasms (that yawnU , 
As ’t were in hunger) sank ; — behind there came . 
Mountains of moving water,-— with a rush 
And sound of gathering power, tliat did appal 
The heart to look on terrible cries were heard, > ■ 
Sounds of despair, — some like a mother’s anguish,— 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy— 

Music, and horrid mirth (but unallicd 
To joy) — madness might be beard amidst 
The pauses of the stbrni ; and when the glare 
Was strong, rude savage men ivere seen to dance 
Tn frantic exultation on the deck— • 

Though all was hopeless.— Hark !— the ship has struck^ 
And. the foik’d ilightning seeks the arsenal— . ■) ! j 
T ifi fired !— and iniitli and madness are no more, i' 

' Tlie black skies, . , i . i • > ' , i 
Shocked at excess of , light, return’d tlie sound 
III frightful echoes^— asi if dn alarm ‘ -j ; ii). / 

Had spread through! a'U thA elements,*«H.tlien daunia*’ 

A? horrid silBnoot^deep<*-*unnatural,—lika' K< i >0 
The: quiet of the gravei* ‘ juimj A 
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CUR^tTS LtT^ilAilY tilSCOVRaY RRSPRCTli^Q THR ORIENTAL 
ORIGIN OF PAttNELL*S HERMIT. 

ti},^ i^ditQT of tJte Oriental Herald, 

SiH, — Like your Corre^oudent NBMO,^ am .an Englishman not at 
all interested in Indian affairs, excepting so far as it regards the general 
extension of titeratare aiMi liberty' throughout that vast country.” Yet 
ardently desiring such an extension, as highly conducive, or rather, in- 
dispensable, to the process of human improvement, I feel a satisfaction, 
as by this time your complaining Correspondent has, probably, felt, in 
the mode you adopt to promote that important object. You will, I 
trust, like a skilful physician to the body politic, continue to administer 
the utile dulcij in proportions suited to the constitution and the varying 
condition of the patient. 

They must be, indeed, most fond and unreflecting admirers, not to say 
blind idolaters, of things as they are, who can promise themselves the 
perpetuity of a system which imposes on every British-born resident in 
India a necessity to subscribe slave^ as Milton defined a submission to 
c^rch authority. No ; the time is arrived, when “ every thing must 
be discussed,” as Burke complained in his degenerate days, when he was 
earning a pension, deserved by his great talents ; yet poorly obtained by 
his courtly application of them. Surely, then, justice and reason will 
at length prevail in the contest with power and privilege, “ a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished,” and which a publication like yours, ap- 
pears eminently ^calculated to promote. At such an auspicious pcpod, 
when longo post tempore venit libertaSy what documents will be 
more valued by those, for instance, who would justly appreciate the 
deservings of an Adam, or an Amherst, a Spankie, or a Fergusson, from 
a people over whom the influence of their stations or their talents had 
been extended, than by such relations as are preserved in your wmm^. 
and which, however minute and personal they may now be 
will , then, for those very qualities, be justly regarded as more authentic 

“Y^wSr^rforming these duties of first 

relaxation will not^ I trust, bo unfrequent._ ^rd 

while pursuing his profound invcstigaUon of the Forist Laws, 

intoJ iEneil to recreate himself, as he .‘‘i'L S v 

owo»s Dido’s deer. Thus you will, 1 

break away, with your reade^ from the 

ingmazesof Anglo4ndianpolitios,to'‘haunttbesun y esnecially 


I Oriental Herald, vol iii. P* ?6. 
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Jnventioit of the story, as well as itt poetical ornaments, had, I believe, 
been generally ascribed, till Goldsmith wrote the life, prefixed, in 1773, 
to an enlarged edition of hkr poems. From Pope, in Spence's Anecdotes, 
. Goldsmith relates, (and the opinion is adopted implicitly 'by Jenson,) 
that “the story was written originally in Spanish, whence, probably, 
Howell translated it into prose, and inserted it in one of his letters ** He 
adds, that Dr. Henry More, in his Dialogues, has the very same 
story; ” and that he had been informed by some that it is originally of 
Arabian tevention.-' 

Of this supposed Spanish or Arabian origin 1 know nothing ; and, as 
will presently appear, Howell professed to be a. transcriber, and'^not a 
translator ; but t have very lately read the story in a Latin> work of pole-* 
mical theology, written by Thofnas Bradwardine, Confossor of Edward 
IIL, who attained the> title of Doctor Profundus^ and died in 1349, 
aged 59, a few weeks after he had been consecrated Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Chaucer, his contemporary, though very much his junior, de- 
scribes him byname, in the Nun's Priest's Tahy as the great theologian 
of his time, His work, which was first printed in 1618, under the care 
of that accomplished scholar, Sir Henry Savile, is entitled, < De causa 
Dei contra Pelagium.' He introduces the story (1; i. c. 31.) where he is 
discussing the difiictilties in the administration of Divine Providence, 
professing to borrow it from a writer of the former century. 

This was Jacobus de Vetriaco, a cardinal, as I learn from a' life-pre- 
fixed to his Historia Orientalis et Oceidentalisj 1597, which contains 
some interesting accounts of the topography and ecclesiastical state of 
Palestine. It is his only work in the British Museum. This Cardinal 
flourished under the Emperor Frederic II., and died in 1244. I was 
surprised and disappointed, after a tolerably attentive examinalion of the 
Historia, to find nothing concerning the Eremite and the Angel, though 
the author describes the various monastic orders in Palestine, and the 
condition of hermits. The M8. work may have been mutilated between 
the age of Bradwardine and the date of the printed Historia ; or he may 
have referred to some wptk of that writer which wis neVer printed, 
perhaps to a collection entitled in the Lite, Epistolarum ad diversos, 
Bradwardine, however, having quoted Bpetius de Consolatione Phi' 
losophia, immediately adds the story of the Hermit, of which I shall offer 
you as literal a translation as will express the authcur's scn^e, so far. as I 
can aaoertak it; subjoining* the original for the satisfoctioo.aad. amuses 
ment of yourself, and any of your readers, who may have lebiire to culti- 
vate ancient learning, amidst the various attraoriumi of modem' literature. 

To the same purpose is the narration by James of Nltri, .Ooncjerni»g a 
certain hermit who was vexed by bkspheinous auggestions, till be be^ 
to question the equity of God’s judgments,; since he p^itted the wicked 
to prosper ahd tl)^ good to be afflicted. To k/hOm \tas s^t fr^m the 
Lord an apgel in a human form: “ Follow me,’’ sgya' he, 
shalt diseera the secret judgments of God.” The hermit acopm* 
panying him to tlie hottse of a worthy man, who entertained them at 
night with the most courteous hospitality, he purloined theirhost's cap in 
which he greatly delighted, and biMfowed it on lyfeked jjjdad'who ad- 
mitted them* second Bnt ^ifter they had -bW kindly 

treated by a, benevolent host* on the third 4a theMneroiag he 
drowned his servant 1^ tjurcrakg him off a bridge^ Hhying been enter- 
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tained by another good man with the like hoipiUklity, on the fourth 
night, ho killed hie infant, whose screams would not suffer them to sleep. 
The hermit, having witnessed such deeds, would have parted from his 
companfbn, who thus addressed him I was seat to thee fronj th6‘ 
Lord,, that I. might reveal his hidden judgments. Our first host de- 
lighted too mucli in that cup, which I took away for his good, and 
bestowed it on our wicked host, that he might receive his present reward. 
But I drowned the servant of the third, because he had purposed in hie 
heart to kill his master on the morrow. Thus I preserved the good 
master from death, and the wicked servant from the <}rime of murder, 
so lightening his punishment in hell. As to our fourth host, before he 
had a. son and heir he was abundant in alms-giving ; but since that son 
and heir was .born to him he has withheld his hand. I, therefore, re- 
moved him from the temptation to avarice, and transferred to Paradise 
the soul of the innocent.”^ 

1 hay6> also, read tliis story in a paraphrastic form, with some varieties; 
and one shocking interpolation, as published in 1652, probably the date of 
its first appearance in English, in a small 4to., entitled, ‘ Certain Con- 
ceptions or Considerations of Sir Percy Herbert, upon the strange change 
of people’s dispositions and actions in these latter times it occupies 
from pp. 2.20 to 230. The substance and language of this English nar- 
rative, which is not acknowledged as a quotation, Howell copied in a 
letter ^ To my Lord Marquis of Hertford,' and published, probably, 
soon after the date of the volume 1 have mentioned in an early edition 
of his Epis tolar Ho-Elian<s. In his eleventh edition (1754), I find the 
story introduced as “ an excellent passage, which a noble speculative 
Knight (Sir P. Herbert) hath in his late conceptions to his son.” Be- 
sides transpositions, and some alteration of the circumstances, as Brad-* 
wardine, after James of Nitri, allotted them to the four days, there ie 
the following addition : — 

The fifth day they made towards a great rich town ; but some miles before they 
came to it, they met with a merchant at the close of the day, who bad a great 
charge, of money about him ; and asking the next passage to the town, the young 
man put him^iu a clean contrary way. The Anchorite and his guide being 


« “ Ad hoc facit simiiiter, <iuod uarrat Jacobus de Vctriaco, de ,quoJain Iler- 
mita spirits aggresso blaspheraia;, in tautum qu5d cccpcrat wgitare judicla Dei 
justa non esse, eo quo j malos prosperafi permlttit, et honos alHjgi. Col Angelus, 
in specie hominia misiua 4 Domino ; Sequerc, iuquit, me, at Tidebu judicia 
occulta ; quern cum secutus fuisset ad domum cujusdaw bom yir|, eia tota nocte 
lastaj hospitality? .O^ciis exhibiti.s, furatqs est scyphum 
diligebat, euii^e ciiidapi maligno, qui eos secunda 
Tertiaveri) nocte \ bcBipio bospite sunt “I" 

mane de quodam iioata precipUans submertsbat} et gnarta iwt t tlm> 
liter bend Mcepti^.«liwn«us parvuluw vagrtanuw, nep 
occidit. Quihus visis HgfcmiMa volcji;iti ,eum diiqittore, ita di;if^ 
mS tirKS, S'iocculTa ei«sJ»dioi. P^ro-^TiyrwbT 
noster ntirits difeieratillom se^hura, Meoque pro lfi.nO too iMalUiW w^tuUn 
rnumquedonaM hoildtl nostro maJo, trt nrnreadam 
l^rtilUfentu..^ 


Tertii verb famuluw aabwfcrgeham, »» 1„”; ah 

diecrMtina ocfidissp, jwo autem 

homicidio opens uSX.’&ee^synas faclebat i lied 


nato 
et 
centra 
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come to the towi^, at the g^te they ^pied a devil, who lay as.it were cehtincl, 
but he wa«> asleep. They found also both men and women at sundry kinds of 
spurts, some dancings, others siii^ing^, with divers sorts of revelliiigs. They went 
afterwards to a <!ouyeat of CiipuchinSf whei<(r> hAnibat^the tln|r l^ions 
of devils laying sic^e to that monastery. . 

At the conclusion of the AngeFs denouement ^ we arc iiiforme<l that 
the merchant is mia*directed) that he hfnd of ruffians pre- 

pared to rob and murder him ; that the ‘‘ great luxurious city is so inuoJi 
at Zwc(/er*# devotion, that he needs but one single efefitiriel fo se^ffe it, 
and feven Ae may safely sleep upon his guard.” On -the coiArtl^,‘ld the 
monastery inhabited by so many devout souls," in'Vaili' ‘^Iwtb.he 
brought so many legions to beleager them—for they bear ttp- agaiUst him 
mok undauntedly, mfiugre all his infernal power and stratigemV.^' You 
will probably join me in a conjecture, that “ the fifth day " Was an inter- 
polatldn by a Capuchin ; or Sir Percy Herbert might be a dutemil son of 
Mother-Churchy and offer this aid, however slender, to hOT reputation; 
which, in 1652, was rapidly on the decline in England* 

The interpolation 'of the great rich town," with a dooil-centmel 
“ at the gate," ind legions of devils about the convent," is not to be 
found in’the Divine Dialogues y (Ed. 2. 1713. pp.165— 168.) where the 
story, thou^i with some variations, is much nearer to Bradioardino^hAa 
to Sir. P. Herbert. Dr. Henry More, the learned ‘author of. the Dia- 
togueSy from his own theological pursuits, could scarc.ely fail to be ac- 
quainted with the Causa Dei contra Pelagium ; and whoever reads the 
Hermit y as I have lately done, with the Divine DUdogues b^ore him, 
will, 1 believe, agree uith me, that Parnell w’as chiefly, if not entirely in- 
debted to them (rather than to Sir P. Herbert s Conceptionty or to the 
very early relation by the learned Archbishop) for his kdowledge of a 
story, which it cannot be easily denied, that he has amplified and adorned 
with singular felicity. . . 

N. L, T. 


ON THE STOIC FIiaOSOPHV* 

Stern school of Zeuo^ be one poet s mind 
Steeped in thy lore, as in the Stygian flood. 

The son of Thetis ; thy . imperious mood 
Charms like the spell that bind the serpeni-kindf ; 

Our bent to ill restraining ; sole designed . , 

To W(Mrk the lofty soul to thoughts of good, . . 

Which ebe might, by some weaker force witfis^odj 
Commit all laws, and precepts to the wind^ . , 

' Raised by thy influence, the flame of .. . 

Borns pure, and casts around a steady light, 

By which we shun the dusty paths of strife J 
Where other raortab toil in evil plight, j 
Choosing the track with freedoi^s blessings .rift 
And verging slow to death’s all-shrouding nigbt 

BlONi 
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BVIL^ TO BRITISH COMMERCE, PRODUCED BY THE EAST INDIA 

company’s monopoly. 


To tilt Editor of the Oriental Herald* 

Sir^t-Thanks to the publication of the Oriental Herald^ the peoj^Ie 
of this epuat'‘y are beginning to open, their eyes to the misgovernmeut of 
the. Jlast Indies, by the Honourable the Court of Directors ; and it is a 
curious, exemplifijcation of the shortsightedness of mortals, to observe 
how strongly the evils intended for you rebound on your persecutors. 
Had you been allowed to remain, your writings would have been read 
by our countrymen in India, and have produced a partial alleviation of 
their sufferings ; but by sending you to England, the opportunity fe afforded 
you of conferring still greater benefits, by the attention which they must 
secure from your countrymen at home. The advantages arising to both 
countries, from this publication must be very great; and it may be some 
mitigaition of the injuries sustained by the Editor, to feel that through his 
means greater good may attend millions than falls to the lot of one man in 
a centUiy to be instrumental in obtaining. 

In the four preceding Letters, which you have been so obbging as to in- 
sert I have endeavoured to prove the exaction entailed upon this country 
by the Monopoly in Tea ; ' and although I cannot take credit to my humble 
efforts for the alteration, it is nevertheless tme that the East India Com- 
pany have condescended to put up half a mUlion more of Congou Tea in 
their sale of December last. If the readers of the Oriental Herald will do 
me the favour to refer to a former Letter, they will find I asserted that an 
increased declaration of one million per quarter would not be more than 
equal, to the demand, and that a comparatively smal decline mi^ght be 
expected in the price. The increase of half a milHon tins quarter has had 
little or no effect on the market, which plainly shows the scanty supply 
hitherto afforded by the Company, and the necessity of compelling them 
to increase the quantity still further. That I was not far wrong in my 
estimate of their enormous 

duced the putting-up price ; plainly intimating that th^ ^ 

lees, but alVher»ugat'>'yiV‘l*‘^“<=“’ "r 7con- 

be deceived bv such a system df charlatanene except the JJoard 

I -uppose tw-ouble <ievi« ^ inUnded « 
a blibd The Honourable Member, of the Board of Control, 1 dare say, 
fniSne that the of the Eart ‘"^^0^ ^ 

oftfe deep cogitatwnsof the Direc^! whereas, ‘hey 

knowreryU of the «natt*r,-a.rf ^w St 

list, and with the exception of one or , 8 "Autks thev have to 

or habits of life appear at (^mplete ^ Puy at the East 

? See Oriental Herald : Vol. i. p. 586. Vol. ii. p.58, 408. Vol. in. |i. 218. 

Onmtrti HeraUlf Vol. 5, 



06 Evils to British Commerce, 'produced hy the 

shall endeavour to show that, if the Company’s charter has been a serious 
evil to the people of this country m the tax of about two millions sterling 
per annum, vtaken from their pockets upon the article of Tea^ it was 
equally a millstone round our necks in cramping the exports of our manu- 
factures, until the opening of the trade. 

A few extracts from Parliamentdry Papers will deafly establish this : 


Exports tu fhdia, years ] 

1 1816 

1 1817 

1 1818 

1 1819 

1820 

1821 

rTfe22 

ending ,5th Jan j 

ri817 

1 1818 

1 1819 

1 1820 

1821 

1822 

1 1823 

Calicoes, VVhite, Pieces 

252m 

938m 

2271m 

lH75m 

3837m 

58627n 

6661771 

Printed 

968m 

2782m 

4159m 

369 97« 

7512m 

9874m 

8918m 

Muslins, White, yards 
Cloths, Woollen, Pieces 

462m 

1529m 

23437W 

1536 m 

2746m 

41167» 

60507W 

1483 

4863 

8741 

7.520 

15918 

25182 

21334 

Stuffs 

944 

1902 

4692 

.5206 

.32902 

19632 

1.3557 

Flannel 

45m 

mn 

i7hH 

3.5771 

mm 

188m 

1657)1 


in the above extract I have affixed the letter m, to express thousands. 
And after the attentive consideration of the extraordinary increase of our 
exports, let any one peruse the evidence of the Directors before both 
Houses of Parliament, when they were opposing, by every means in their 
power, the opening of the trade ; and then judge for himself what reli- 
ance can be placed in their knowledge jof the resources of the country over 
which they have so long exercised misrule. There is little doubt, 'that 
our exports could even now be amazingly increased, if the unjust restric- 
tions and shackles of these monopolists upon their own countrymen and 
the natives of India were removed ; but in the same measure as the Kast 
India Company opposed the opening of the trade to our manufacturers, so 
will they oppose every attempt to benefit India, upon which the increase 
mainly depends. It is further to be remarked, that of the export of the 
above articles, few, of any one, and none of the three first, were ever 
attempted by the East India Company. So much for their wisdom as 
merchants; and if they are incompetent to discharge their duties as 
“ traders,” for the exercise of which their charter was at first expressly 
granted, how infinitely short must they fall of discharging their duties as 
the ** rulers ” of so vast an empire ! To enumerate instances of their in- 
competence in both would be endless ; but I cannot omit one striking 
proof of their ignorance in mercantile affairs : 

Until within a few years India has always been supplied from China 
With tutenague, with which to make their brass cooking-utensils. The 
heuteness of private traders discovered that spelter, or zinc,® was pre- 
cisely the same as tutenague. About four years ago a small quantity was 
first sent out ; and this year the export will amount to above 8000 tons, 
value about 260,000/. After the private ti*aders had been teaping a 
golden harvest for about two years, the East India Company’s buyer 
awoke from his lethargy ; and an advertisement appeared for tenders at 


2 It is rather singular, that although we have the ore of zinc as abundant, 
fuel cheaper, and labour not much dearer than in Geriuany, the English inaniifac- 
turers should hitherto have been unable to compete with the German in the»f rice 
of zinc ; for whilst the price here is 44/. per bn, it can be bought iaGennany at 
20/. per ton. t can only attribute it to tne heavy prCtectihg duty of 2W. per ton 
on the importation of foreign zinc, which prevents competition. The difference 
must exist in the process ; for I understand the English manjufecturer dodi lidt 
obtain more than a remunerating price. at Ail. per ton: but this capnot long 
remain so. 
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the moment that fepeltei* had risen enormously. The consequence was, 
that the- Eafet' India Gon^ipany piiid 39/. lOj. per ton for it, — a higher 
price than fever hhd, or has ever since been given! It is reported that 
the export wa^ suggested to the East India Company before any private 
traders embarked in it, but declined. So mUch for their enterprize 1 
If the Co\irt of Directors are deficient in all the requisites for fair 
mercantile competition, they or their higher servants are by no means 
so in taking e^ery mean advantage, which their exclusive privileges throw 
within their power ; and the mention of a few instances will be amusing ; 
As managers of the imports of private traders, they are not content with 
charging a heavy perceniage, varying from one and a half to four per 
cent., acedrding to the article, but they also exact ode quarter per cent, 
under tlie head of fees. To what purpose this is applied I never could 
learn. That it does not go to the clerks, who have all the trouble, "and 
to whom' no pii\^te trader would grudge it, is certain; and I should be 
glad if any of yolir readers Could give us information as to its use. Their 
charge* bf one' and a half to four per cent, is solely for receiving and 
paying over money,* and is chargeable whether the goods are allowed to 
pass through their sale, or sold by private contact. They charge rent 
immediately after the ship begins discharging ; and although they take 
sometimes three weeks to get the goods out, the owners must nevertheless 
pay rent from the time they begin to unload her. On the arrival of the 
goodii in their warehouse, they arc taken out of their packages ; and, m 
the cise of piece-goods, they modestly appropriate the trunb, and 
wrappers of bales to their own use; and if the owner wants to export 
his own goods, after once they arc opened, he must pay the Honourable 
East India Company for fresh trunks and new wrappers, charged at a 
most exorbitant price. I can give no other name to this than robbery, 
as to the importer, and a heavy exaction upon the exporter. 

If a trader wishes to inspect his own goods, he must pay drf. to Ort. 
per package, every time he looks at them; the buyer that goes o exa 
mine them, when put up for sale, musf give, each tune he goes. Is. : and 
after having bought them, must pay Is. to 2s. Od. per package, lot- 
money, for taking them out of the warehouse. . 

The importer pays rent until the prompt day ; the buyer afterwards, 
and so heU d^S^itfall on some articles, that an " 
goods which ioldfor 20s. being chargeable with 19s. ^^"t out of u 
being kept in the warehouse only four or five years . . rpmain 

dia Company were the exclusive importers, they allowed 
nlmost any 4gth of time free of rent ; but now rt.at ^ 

nor how much of the trade has left this cotuitry m consequence, go 

to foreign ports,. , . , . but the East 

In what relation they stand to each ^her, I ^ 

India Irade-isbmthened by o Aarlia- 

selvdS thd East India Dock Company, f 

meat.aoX) 0 npCL all shi]^ trading ^ register, but of 

Docks, for which they tit mnm io not load the 


F2 



6S An Indian Night and Morning, 

a sum per ton, and since tlieir charter expired it is much less : while 
they will unload a vessel in as many days as they take weeks in the East 
India Docks, v Every other charge was pcoportipnahly/lvgl^; hut in con- 
sequence of its being discovered that the Act only compelled owners to 
take the ship into the East India Docks, but that they might convey 
their goods by lighters to any other approved warehouses, a ^eat many 
merchants availed themselves of tliis saving clause, and then the Gentle- 
men Directors of the East India Docks thought proper to reduce $pine of 
their rates. Thank heaven, this grievance will die a natural death in a 
very few years ; for our ministers are too wise to shackle cpmmeijce with 
any more of these harpy companies. ’ ^ 

In conclusion, I have only to observe, that the trade to the East Indies 
has fisen to its present importance, not by the means of the India 
CdIWliny, but in spite of it ; and that its further and almost jirifipitp 
ten^n is sure to follow the abolition of their charter. tW period, 
however, is somewlfat distant, let us hope that Parliament will prepare 
us for the meridian blaze of this sun of our commerce, by a curUdlraent 
of the chartered abuses which now. obscure its beams. 

NOtE OF THE EDITOK* , 

We are gratified at the testimony borne to the ntilitv of our lahpur** at 
this early period, by our intelligent Correspondent: and we feel persuaded, that 
the powerful assistance rendered by the exposure of facts like those c6ht'aihcd ip 
his previous articles on tlie Tea Monopoly, as well as in the present, mlisCcon- 
tribute essentially to dispel the ignorance and delusion that so jgenerallyi prevail 
on the subject of East Indian affairs. Let him but persevere in his jasefpl expo- 
sure of the thousand abuses to which this overgrown monopoly has given rise; 
he may always rely on our zealous co-operation, and he will deserve the thanks 
of his fellow-countrymen in addition to the consolatory approbation of hU otvn 
conscience. 


AN INDIAN NIGHT AND MORNING.' 

The Moon was darkly shrouded, — chilling rain 
Fell on the grove with melancholy sound, — 

The Jackall’s piercing cry,-— the voice profound 
Of Ganga’s rolling wave, and shrieks of pain, 

Came oh the midnight blast ! — Hill, vale, and plain, 

Were in impenetrable gloom o’ercast ; 

Save when the fitful meteor glimmered past, 

Or the blue lightning mocked the drear domain !*-*• 

Lo ! what a glorious change ! The rising Sun 
Sheds his reviving beams ! The fragrant bower, 

Ringing with morning hymns,— the stately towerj*^ a ' 

The hepherd’S quiet home, alike have won ' 

His smile of light and joy. Fair Nature’s dower ' ' ' ‘ > 

; Of beauty is restored, and Pleasure’s reign begua4 * u- > < ■ 

' i..i .;■» vD* 

- -■ , s Liiii'^ >r .— 

I This Sonnet was written At Bbaugulpore, Inv^the *£adt Indiesi^ii 
resplendent morning, which succeeded a night of tempest and gl^m. THm* 
sudden changes of weather are very frequent in India, particulariy.toiinrds the 
commencement or close of the rainy season. 
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LtertERiFIWM BOMBAY, ON THB CONTflOVEBSY RESPECTING 
' JtfNGtNEER CORPS OF TUB INDIAN ARMY. 

,.< / jt! . ! ‘ To' the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 


seeins entirelY to have forgotten, that by the new arrangements, another 
tiolbherls to be added to the Engineer Corps,* to share those emoluments 
he, mentions ; and which, be it known, will come out of a fund entirely 
befeiyrigio the other branches of the service, and from* which the present 
C(5lonel‘ has received his, although the corps did not contribute to^rds 
it till'bf Tnte, and then only about one-fourth of what the other brafliTO 
do/^ ' illej^aiit composition ! admirable logic ! scvwc criticism I alas, 
poor Cato^ all the world must pity you. To be sure, in vkstio atoh has 
glven^NDiDUS a few awkward facts; and I, Mr. Editor, with your 
permission, will convict Candidus of publishing the thing which is not. 

Ifl comprehend the meaning of the above admirable morceau from 
the refulgent epistle by Candidus, it is this— That the Colonels of 
Engineers are paid a share out of the off-reckomng fund, equ^ to the 
shhrb^of the Colonels of Artillery, Cavalry, and Intantry, to which fund 
the Engineer Corps do not contribute in the same proportion as the 
Artillery, Cav'alrv and Intantry, “ Be it known, then, that not one 
farthing is contributed to the off-reckomog fund (as it 5*^ Jiy 
thtf East India House Military Secretary) by any one 
Hhniju^bre Company's Military Service! FacU are stubborn things, 

and this is an undeniable one. , t i- 

Formerly, certain stoppages were made from the ^ 

to provide them with clothing. The money thus piuced was cal ed 
“The Off-reckoning Fund;” and the surplus ciish, after pay ng tte 
clothing expenses, I'M divided among the Colonels of Uegiments. But 
the stoppages from the Indian soldiem’ ptiy have '“"K 
tinned; and the Honourable Company 

ments a sum equal to that which the lormer o rc g j„„j,tions 
Why then does the India House Military Xglel 

liberally given by the Ilo'wm-able of Engineers entitled 

an off-reckoning iund ? — ^ hy arc not tl e Colonels of the 

•to share the bounty of their e.nployers equally £ ‘ dn 

Artillery, Cavalry, and "^f;„^,“7bodt of men who 

you publish the tLig which is not, tending to injuie a body 

never injured yon ? ^ . ,, i. r . for Ids able and disinterested 

Permit me, Mr; Editor, to thank CaiQ best proof I can 

exertions, in favour of the three Engine ^ jpe Com- 

give him of the truth of hia^stateinents is, " tej to, the Court 

mandcr-in-Chie£, And .ug regulations, regarding 

of.Birdcthh the impossibility ® , f oflicers, and particularly 

the Engineer Corps, into effect. If®™ • by the Coromander- 

of field:olfieere..i ^hsee 6eld-ol6cersjverejequire^ __ 

V s'u rv-na subtract one Major taken away from 

> From one Culoitcl 

the Corps, and how many ficld-onaers are W" 
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Letter from Bombay on the Engineer Uorps, 

in- Chief a short time ago, and there was not one to send. There are 
now seventeen Infantr/ oiicers executing Engineers* duties ; ten are 
required to take charge of the Sappers and Miners from the Infantry 
officers; three JEngineer officers were a few dayssince taken from executive 
duties to go on service, and no one to supply their place ; three officers 
are allowed by the Comt to be absent on leave in Europe, and not one is 
away from the Corps ; and there is not an officer to a^ist Uie executive 
Engineers, who have provinces of several hundreds of miles in extent 
under their superintendence, and who have applied for j^ssistanpe;--7and 
not one to relieve an officer in case of sickness, or any other emergency. 
If fifty officers were added to-morrow to the present strength of the En- 
gineer Corps, there would be full employment for the whole of thew* 

The urgent demands of the public service for Engineer officers has 
.induced the Commander-in-Chief and the Government, tp solicit the 
Court of Directors, in the strongest terms, to augment the Engineer 
Corps; and they have recommended a greater increase of the field-officers 
than even Cato proposed — but of course it is the height of presumption 
in the Honourable the Governor, His Excellency the Coinmander-in- 
Chief, and the Members of the Council, to pretend to know the t\'ant 8 of 
their own Government ! The Military Secretary sitting at .a desic in 
the India- House, must unquestionably be a far better judge of what is 
required, than the gentlemen above named outlie spot;— they, indeed, 
can only see with their eyes, and hear with their cars ; but the Military 
Secretary has resources within his own mighty mind, soaring above facts, 
ocular demonstration, and hard-earned experience. 

If the Members of the Court of Directors, and the Members of the 
Board of Control, would take the trouble to read the despatches sent home 
by this Government on the subject of augmenting the Engineer Corps, 
and be not blinded by garbled extracts from them, made by any prejudiced 
or bigoted India-House Secretary, then they would know the trutli, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Through your kindness, Mr. Editor, and the puMicity of your excellent 
Journal, facts, which designing people have long been able to conceal 
from those in authority in Leadenball-street, will by degrees be brought 
to light. As Cato wtU observes, “ Can it for a moment be imagined, 
that the Court of Directors should, year after year, distribute prizes to 
those Cadets who have distinguished themselves in their academical stu- 
dies, publicly telling them that they will be posted to the Engineer Csrps 
ns a reward for their talents and industry, if the Court did uot con^iep- 
tiously believe they were conferring a high rew ard T* 

That the reward is somewhat tardy in its operations, will appear 
from the following fact: — Lieut. Col. Brooks, the Cbief-Engipeer, has 
been forty-five years in the service, and is now' sittipg at the ^liiiiwy 
Board, with his Excellency the Commander in Chief, the Comfliapdyit 
of Artillery, aud three officers of Infantrv — all of them far junior to him 
in the service; and yet the Chief-Engineer is.tlie worst paid officer of 
the Mili^aiy Board. One of the Infantry officers of the Mijjltary Board 
is, indeed, junior to the three senior Captains of the Engi^iecr Cor|» I 
and the present Colonel Commandant of the Garrison is 9% juniof in 
the service to ihe three senior Captains of Engineers.. 

I am, Sir, your, obedient serlant, 


Bombay, Sept, 25, 1824. 


Fact. 
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Off THB SHAKESPEHIAN ROpE RRlDcIfes LATEI.Y INTR0J}U(ED 
INTO BENGAL. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sm, — Having observed your critique ujwn the Shakcsncrian Rope- 
Bridges, I wish to call your attention to the real merits ol so ingenious 
an invention. 

A model of the first bridge thrown over the Borai Torrent in Bisseii- 
pore, is now at the house of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce in the Adelphi, which I hope you will have leisure to inspect. 
Mr. Shakespear has the merit of erecting the first of these bridges in 
India, at his sole risk and expense. Lord Hastings, Sir E. Paget, and 
several General Officers and Engineers gave the plan their decided 
approbation ; and the Government adopted it. The first bridge hayipg 
stood the test during a season of unusual inundation, others have been 
erected. The efficiency of the departinent over which Mr. Shakespear so 
ably presides, is best proved by the celerity and regularity of the Dawk, 
exceeding all former example, and in a country intersected as India is 
with rivers and deep ravines, frequently impassable during the rainy 
seasons. The simplicity and portableness of the Rope-Bridge will render 
it a valuable means of conveyance at all times, and in war, it will prove 
a serviceable appendage to our Indian army. 

I could refer you to the highest testimonials in favour of this ingenious 
stmeture from the best judges of its utility, and it has been pronounced as 



your v>axiuv/ut iux Vi.v. ^ 1* 1, J.1 

to the Post Master General, results from a conscious feeling that tho 


lU UlC J. WV 1 '1 ‘i.. 

important duties of his office are discharged with zeal ami ^uluity, 
with advantage to the Government, and, I will add, with distinguished 
credit to himself. ,, 

« Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, tv. u. 

London, Feb. 18, 182.’?. 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We are not among the number of those, who, having t],i, 

ject would deny to others ‘he privilege^of abettors. 


unfair and unhandsome practice to the l,ut from a 

We adhere, however, to our former opinions, not from j,„e, 

conviction of their general accuracy. ^ut in India, 

few person* will, perhaps, take the ^ theUluable will be easily 

where Mr. Shakespear’srwl merits are t„j.bans, 

separated from the worthless parts of fi'® deserve, 

heltsi' bpdges, and rope-bridges, will be each estimated y 

•' ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE PATRIOT HAMPDRN.^ 

SiR,'ir|AM induced.to offer you ‘“o„ to suppose was ever 

letter in my possession, (which there s Hampden will be 

printed,) I am sure, that the " of ^f “ur Lders, both 

acceptable to yourself and to a large proportion . 
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Original Letki^ cf the Patriot Hampdvn. 


Ortent&l^and European. It serves also to show that, in his military ca- 
pacity, he was regarded as much more than' merely the colonel of a 
regiment: fetharlcedj indfeed,*byDi‘.'‘Towtefd,’(i!?;^f#i 

that his lictivity and courage Iri the* field, and Ws* wise tmd spirited 
councils on the operations of the war, rendered him so formidable a rival 
of the Earl of Esi^x, that it was thdu^it, had He lived; that Parliament, 
who were greatly dissatisfied with that nobleman's conduct, would have 
taken the command from him and made Hampden general.’' Hirine, 
also, not usually extravagant in his praise of anturoyalists, of 
Hampden, that his valour, during the war, had Shohe biit with 'a 
lustre equal to that of all the other accomplishments by which he had 
ever been so much distinguished." 

No year is affixed to the date of this letter, but' it most havs been 
wi^tten in 1642, just after the battle of Edgehill, which was fought on the 
23d .^f Ofctplier, and in which Hampden appears to have had a .com- 
mand. Vicars, an early and a very quaint chronicler of the civil war, 
published in 1644 his ‘ Jehovah Jireh, God in the Mount, or England’s 
Parliamentarie-Chronicle.' On the battle of Edgehill, (p. 194p he de- 
scribes " Cdlonell Hampden "as leading a brigado of the army,’* wliich 
appeew to have conducted ‘‘ the artillery and ammunition,” whbn; fall- 
ing Ih'with the enemies horse,” under Prince Rupert; he gave them 
a stop.” Again, (p. 214,) on the bloody bickering' at Brainforrf,” 
Nov, 12, 1642, this chronicler relates how ‘‘ that noble apd right Chris- 
tian Souldier Colunell Hampden, being somewhat neare at hand, and 
hearing such hot pelting, came and joined his regiment with that Other 
which was fighting, being Colunell Hollis j his regiment.” 

** But he did not live,” says his biographer, Towers, before quoted, to 
reap the reward of his valour, or to restore his country to the onjoyment of 
that liby4y which lie so ardently patronized and promoted ; for he was 
taken ’bn by a mortal wound, which he received in a fekirmifeh with 
Prince Rupert, at Chalgrove-field, in Oxfordshire." He was seen, 
“ contrary to his usual custom, to ride off the field before the action was 
finished; his head hanging down, and Hfs hands leaning upon his horse’s 
neck. Next day, the news arrived that he was shot in the shoulder with 
a brace of bullets, and the bone broken. His wound, after occasioning 
him to linger six days in px^4^isite paiH, put a period^ to his life the 18th 
of June,T643.” ■ ^ 


It is extraordinary that among the very large collections 6f original 
letters in the British Museum, written by, Hamp'deb's contembbrhnes, I 
have not been hble to discover one of his autographs, ^ ’ 

, PirdiSVi. 

The Original Letter* ' . a 

Gf ' I. 

Th^army is now at North patnj^ton : movliig every 
to you: if you disband nol^' Wee may bb a mutual! sui^W'^h 
to other : but if^you'dispetsel you '^makp yHdr selves 
a pra^^ You shall heare di^y from /I '*;;, V, ' ^ 

* North Hampt* , '»% 


[On the JESivelope,] V ^ 

For my noble. friends Colonell $uktfod Captaine 
Tyrrell Captaine West or any*of tWin. 


Captain 



n. 


■ » . r 

i f. . Mil . 1 ‘ I ( , . r 

RKSPRCTING THlj^ |WQRK , 0)F TWO MOHAMMEDAN 
)s- TJUViEU^as, AND RABBI BENJAMIN OF TUDKU* 


. 1 ' (M, ! ' ^ To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

. ■ . fill Ji , ' . • I ' 

— I AM.fiPt acquainted ;vitli any publication so likely J(s the Ori- 
entaJ.HsrM^ to aflbrd some information which it would gratify me to 
Jjtherefqre ask your permission to propose an inquiry to yourself, 
ov to ,any qf your readers who may have occupied their leisure among 
the literary antiquities of the East. ♦ 

published in 1733 a volume now before me, entitled, 
*, ^ppient .Accounts of India and China, by two Mohammedan Travel- 
l<f>^jo^,W.>S’t‘nt to those parts in the Ninth Century: translated from ^lo 
Arabic,, by, the learned Eusebius Renaudot. With Notes, Illustrations, 
att^,Iuquirjqs,.by the same hand/ 

Renaudot was Rn. eminent member of the ^ Society of Jesus,’ who 
died in I7i20, aged 74. Ills proficiency, his truly laudable purpose, and 
the. reputation .which he justly acquired as a cultivator of learning, 
especially the Oriental, are tlms described by one of bis biographers : 
(NQUV, JOicL Hist, 1789, viU. 84.) 


n se consacra d’kbord aux langues Orientales, ct il <^tn(lia ensuite Ics antres 
langucs ;■ on pr^ttftidqu’il e« po8iS(?tloit jiwqu’A dixsept. Sou desseiii 6toit de faire 
servir ses oounowhawcos a piii^er dans Ics sources primitives les vtjritcs de la reli- 
gion. Le grand Colbert a\oit coucu ledcssciu dc r^tahlir eu Fraoce Ics impres- 
sions cu langues Orientales ; 11 s’audressa it PAbb^ Htmudotf coinnie it rhomme 
Ic plus capable de seconder ses vues ; mais le mort de ce grand miuistre priva la 
patrie4e ce nouveau service qu’il vouloit lui rendre. 


The French volume, which I have consulted at the British Mnseum, 
w^as published at Paris in 1718, and entitled, ^ Ancieniies Relations des 
Indes et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs Mahometans, qui y allcrcnt 
dans le nquvienie siecle ; Traduites d’Arabe : avec des Remarques sur 
les prlncipaux endroits de ces Relations/ This work purports to have 
been a translation from ‘‘ the original manuscript found in the Comte 
He, Seignelafs library; the same, I apprehend, which Renaudot 
designs, when he refers in another place to ‘ MSS. Arab, in Bibliotheca 
Colbertina; , That nobleman was the grandson ot Colbert, whose 
* “ riumerou^ collection of books ” is said, in his Life, 
have heeA enriched by “ Manuscripts out ot Cardinal mazaiinea 

^’ofrtisMS. the French translator saye, that “ its age may be suffi- 
^qntlj^ascertained by the character it is in.” He then proceeds, trom 


ITS are wore ancient, ana mac me vwu 

Km the other of,t|ic yeBr.2tJ4 -co.TCH)ond witlT 

4& 851 Wta 86? about 'MOO years before Marco Polo. * 

tlA boot'itKfny curious 'parthjnlars, it was plural to 
|L^i^e,en^.haf been made to lt - an 


Eiha 

{Cent. VII.) reft*, wKhout expj^g W Mom doim, to tuseie 
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Inquiry respect itty the Wvrk of 

Reaaudot in his ‘ Relations Anciennes/ De Pauw in his * Re- 
cherches Philosbphiques siir* les Am^ricains, 1768/ (i, 212.) describes 
‘ rAnpiemie Relation de la Chine publiee {Jar I’Abbe Ronandot/ as 
asceitainiag the practice pi cannibalism in that empire in the ninth 
century ; and adds^ how that relation is confirmed by Marco Polo, by 
whom the manuscript c6aTd^neve^ have been seen. But, instar omnium^ 
I find the' historian of British India sustaining the reputation of the 
Relations dneiennes. Mr. Mill (Ed. 2. i. 355.) quotes, from “ one of 
the Mohammedan travellers w(io8e voyages are described by Renandot,^' 
the account of a devotee who remained sixteen years in one painful pos- 
ture. Again, (p. 358.) he refers to the same work for an instance of 
Indian self-sacrifice, with horrible circumstances of torment. 

I will not, however, slight the maxim, audi alteram partem^ but 
rather fairly bring before you a yet unprinted opinion, which, upon the 
whple,' disparages the authenticity of the Relations Aticiennes.- It is 
givpBf^'as yovL will perceive, by a learned, but certainly an acute' and 
hesitating, rather than a fond and credulous, investigator of professedly 
ancient wiitiogs. Among the valuable mauuscni)ts contributed by Pr. 
Birch to the British Museum, arc the original letters of Anthony Collins 
to Des MaizeuXf which 1 have before quoted.* From one of these 
letters, dated ‘ Baddon Hall, Feb. 28, 1718,’ 1 copied the following 
passage : 


Since I have been in the counti^, 1 have read over the * /Incisnnes Relatiom 
da hides et de la Chine^ de deux Voyageurs Mahonietansy qui y allerent dans le 
ijme sHcle; traduiles d’ Arabs; with which I was not so well entertained as I 
expected to be. They are not only jejune and dry retalionsy and abounding in 
mistakes, but, I suspect, are either wholly, or in part forged. For, first, accord- 
ing to the coiifessiou of the Editor, dans celles~ci U regne un air de simplicity qui 
n*est pas ordinaire parmi les Orientaux. Secoudly, both authors give an account 
of Christians who had been for some time established in Clunaj of which the 
Chinese history Is altogether silent, as the Jesuits and all the other Missionaries 
confess, who searched the Chinese history in order to verify the authority of the 
Inscription found under ground in 1625, wherein was contained a relation of an 
ancient establishment of Christians in China; and which seem^ calculated to 
support that forged inscription. 


Collins refers, no doubt, to a relation given by the Jesuit Le Compte, 
which I find in his Memoirs and Observations on China, as translated, 
1697, p. 348. He there relates how, in the year 1625, some masons, 
digging near SignanfoUj found a long table of marble, which time had 
buried in thp ruins of some building, or had hid in the ground, so that 
no remains of it were visible. On the top of this stone, there was a lai^e 
cross handsomely graved, below which there was a long discourse in 
Chinese characters, and other letters, which the Chinese did not under- 
stand ; they were Syriac characters. Of this stone he adds, 

** the Bonze^ who keep it in one of their temples near Signanffvfj\p^i 
erected over against it a long table of niarble every way likq R, 
^encqiniumfl upoii the goeb of the' country.*^ What the Jesu|t 
as ,the si^stance of the inscription,*^ contains a theolcjgy 
llie dogmas of papal and protestant churches, or what in 


' See Oriental Herald— Voh ii. p. 256, 257, 


two Mohammedan Travellm, 
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Speech wc call orthodox^ together with an account of the toDsure^ prayers 
** for the dead/' and a hint at transubstantiation. 

^ I perceive, in the place to which I have already referred, is 

disposed to, consider this inscription as genuine, and a proof tliat Chris- 
tianity was . received in China during the seventh century.’ One who 
feels any interest iu the question may usefully consult his notes of refer- 
ence. It is surprising, however, that he should see no advantage derived 
to the Jesuits, from a fraud, if really such, which gave authority to the 
tonsure, soul-masses, and transubstantiation. Renaudot in An Inquiry 
into the origin of the Christian Religion in China,’ annexed to his 
remarks on the ‘ Relations Aiiciennes,’ (pp. 83 — 113.) largely comments 
on the inscription, and maintains its authenticity, which is confirmed, in 
his opinion, by the two accounts. The first (p. 42.) mentions Chris- 
tianSi with “ Mohammedans, Jews, and Parsees,” as having perished, on 
the Capture of Canfa^ “ one of the most noted cities in China,” thoi^h 
it is added, that they “ were there on account of tnitfic.” The s«cqnd 
account (p. 55.) describes a conveisatioii with the Emperor, who is 
acquainted with the principal characters of the Old and New Testament. 
He even has an opinion (and this seems a staggering approach to tbo 
marvellous) on the question concerning the duration of our Lord’s mi- 
nistry, a subject variously understood by tho ancients, and which iu 
very modern times has been treated most learnedly by Mr. Mann, 
of the Charter House, and since ably discussed in an arnica collatio 
between Archbishop Newcomc and Dr. Priestley. On the exhibition of 
a number of images, among wdiich were Jesus upon an ass, and his 
apostles with him, “ He,” said the emperor, “ was not long upon earth, 
seeing that all he did was transacted within the space of somewhat better 
than thirty months.” I will not intrude upon your pages any further 
quotation from this volume, but rather indulp the hope oi some informa- 
tion on the subject, wdiich may either confirm or confute the sceptical 
suggestions of Co’lins. 

Yet give me leave to add a short inquiry respecting another work, 
whoso authenticity has been also disputed. I refer to that small volume 
originally in Hebrew, first printed at Constantinople in 1543, sin|JO 
translated into various languages, and very frequently quoted,—* The 
Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, sqn of Jonah ot Tudela, through Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, from the ancient kingdom of Navarre to the frontiers of 
China.’ He is said to have “ begun his travels in 1160, and returned 
in 1173.”' I have before me an English translation in 1783, from the 
original Hebrew, by the Rev. B. Gerrans, a clergyman of the Church ot 
England. In a prefatory dissertation, the translator concludes as to ms 
author, from various incontiruities which he describes, “ that it will be 


hkifall which he describes, we must, however, consider » 

with;«|» what was said, of wliat was bel cved, and of 

of tho8e.timesj and his book may be j £ 

^ihoBt of extract of many books and relauons, the greater part ot 
^wffievftcaipB down loii” Can you, Mr. Editor, f 

your communicate any thing more satisfactory respecting Be 
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Margs Grave. 

jamia of Tudela/’ and sustain his disputed authenticity as a traveller, 
in proprid persondy ** from the ancient kingdom of Navarre to the 
frontiers ofi China r,. <. ■ w »/ i.i /, i/oNt li^T^ 

NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We beg to offer our kckni^wled^mfents to the Teamed atid ii\gcniou3 Author of 
the, pyccedin^ tetter, and to pledge ourselves to an early inquiry into sub' 
ject Df'hi^' q^e^uons. We may embrace this opportunity of saying also, wAt we 
shall be ektraiiiely. gratified by the occasional discuBskia of similar literary^qucs-^ 
tions.jn ready ou ail occasions to tpke- such 

extent of p,yr.i»i'vnnation and means of research will admit. , 


Imary’s grave. 

Ou;l wlio has e’er bent o’er tho iiewl\>mad6 grave,^. . 
Where sleeps, on its pillow, the duAt of thebravey. i 
Nor felt his eye swoln by the deep-seated tear, 

Tliough the bitterest foe of his life should lie there ? 

How cold must his heart be, who heedless can tread 
On the hallowed remains of the once-revered dead ; 

' But how much more embittered the grief of his sdul, 
Who,' while the big drops down bis furrow^cd cheeks ro 

Beholds the remains of the being he loved, 

From his keen aching vision for ever removed j 
Who placed his affections, through life, but on one, 
And feels that this liope of existence is gone. 

Thus vjert. thou, my Mary ! the star of my way, , ( 

Thy light ever shedding its rich beaming ray * 

O'er the ^loom of my |)ath, tintfl death swiftly came, 
‘V^lth hithlesS delstfuction, to quench the bright flamb/ 

, 1^1 d.prlvpess , left, 1 niay wrande?^ .alqne , , . . { , ‘ ‘ 

Bvitrahiis ; all the, charms of the present are gone; ii 

dEie' thoughts -of the past yield' tmt soitow and palifnJ ^ ' 
'An‘d 4 h^'fUfiito, 1x0 hdpli of 'enidjrmerif 'dgfdii. ' ' “ , 

>n'\i <'i ) ‘ 'I .1'- '■ < ’ <ii 

/thenj'Gravo'of Maiy ! t 'if'seeit'^bW 
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LETtfill FftOM A BENGAL OFFICER, ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 

I the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Bengal, Octojbcp, 1824. 

I OBSERVE ini youp Number for February, 18^24, under the head 
Home^ liitelli^nce, that you have taken a very erroneous view of 
the Indian army; and as it may tend to mislead parents at home, and 
induce them to send their children out into this service, and thereby en- 
tail misery and discontent upon them for the remainder of their lives, I 
think it absolutely necessary that you should be undeceived, that you may 
do the same to the English public, and save yourself from the curses of 
parents and their offspring. It is very true, as you have stated, that the 
Bengal army had long been suffering under an ‘almost total stagnation of 
all hope of advancement, and in a state of mind fatal to the true interests 
of the Govemtaitent and the happiness of the otHcers ; hut this state is far 
from being ameliorated by the new arrangements : it is, on the contrary, 
rather increased, and we are almost driven to despair. 

It is true that a few individuals have derived immediate benefit by the 
promotion occasioned by an increase of thirty-five colonfds to the army 
and two captains to each regiment of the old system, but the rise to co- 
lonel of a regiment is considerably protracted, as the retiring fund of 
colonels is so much reduced that they will now remain at the heads of 
their regiments, and nothing but death can give a step to the Line. We 
have no other increase of oHicers ; the additional captain to eaph regiment 
is taken from the lieutenants, and we have but ten to each regiment. 
How you could have been so far deceived as to have stated that every 
cadet, of each branch of the service, when he first enters' it, is within 
twenty-three steps of being a full colonel of a regiment, 1 am at a loss to 
conceive ; the fact is widely different, he has twenty steps to rise in his 
regiment to the rank of major, and he has then to rise, in the bine, through 
seventy majors and seventy lieutenant-colonels, ere he reaches the head 
of a regiment ; and I am thoroughly well convinced there is no ensign 
now in the service that can ever hope, undtr the present arrangement, 
to live to see that rank. 

1 have beeiL twesnty years in the service, and entered it when there was 
such a scarcity pf officers that I joined my regiment J6th liep^nant ; yet 
I was, at the end of nineteen years, junior captain, alter having seen 
eight regiments added to the establishment, and cannot even now hope to 
live to rise to the rank of colonel of a regiment. When the regirfients were 
in haStalions, if one battalion went on seryied,' and the other remained 
unemployed,! it. atm, gave a cliance of promotion to the whole, and thereby 
prevented the supersessions ths^t roust npw ts^e plgof? in. the,, unfortunate 
regiments that are, from distance, or want of confidence in the talents ot 
theii' d(«»n^nders,, kept in. the. bpckproroid; besides fhe Jeplousy and 
discontentbccasihhed by being superseded by officers, formerly the saiae 
"regimehJtTho Whrtoiir Junlortv If Ihe’hrrhtigements had been carried 
into mithy removing all the officers of the army, and giving them their 
propel* btahdUig, it would have ocxiasioned less general discontent ; but 
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still, asillgards the rise to the rank of colonel, it would have been the 
same. 

I know not what can allevjiate the feelings of despair which at^present 
possess us, except a very large increase to the army, and which shortly 
must take place, if we ever intend to remain at peace in this country; but 
even that will be no consolation to the unfortunate wretches who are des- 
tined to eater this service after such increase has taken place. — We re- 
quire, Sir, veteran, battalions to remove those unfit for the active duties of 
Ihein profession, and who cannot be employed, yet keep those from the 
chances .of tlie service who can ; and, also, that the vacancies in regiments, 
occasbned by those on the General Staff, should bfe filled up by supernu- 
meraries, and not oblige the unfortunate ones present with their regiments 
to do the duty of the absentees ; every captain or subaltern of a certain 
standing is now obliged to do the duty of three, four, and six officers, and 
thos^ wno are incompetent, from their standing in the service, to do the 
extra, dut^ derive equal emolument, from the absence of the seniors, with 
thos^ who are obliged to do it. — This plan would render the army efficient, 
and coipparatively satisfied ; every officer would do his duty cheerfully 
and with zeal, instead of considering it an imposition and hardship which 
he has to get over in any manner he can. But this is not the only evil 
arising from the scarcity of officers; a much more serious one results from 
it: the Sepoys lose their confidence from the scarcity, and the majority 
being so young in the service ; this must lead to a want of confidence, 
on the.part of the officers, in their men, and you may fancy what an army 
must become, when thus constituted. 

In short, things are going on in such a state that, in a little time, dou- 
ble our present force will prove insufficient for the security of our country. 
We are fast sinking into discsteera amongst ourselves and in the eyes of 
the natives, from an erroneous policy of degrading the army by every pos- 
sible means, instead of upholding tliis only source of our power in the East ; 
for though it is the interest of the Civilians to decry the army and repre- 
present it as unimportant in the administration of this country, it is only 
the most bigoted ignorance that does not see and feel that our existence 
as a government, even for an hour, depends solely upon the power of our 
arms. The tale of attachment in the natives to our system of government 
may do to impose upon schoolboys, or a corporation of aldermen ; but ex- 
perience to the contrary, when it will be too late to remedy it, wilLbne 
day fall w^h tremendous ruin on the heads of our confiding masters. — 
The present expensive and uncertain war might have bfeen avoided by an 
incre^, which would not hive cost above half of' wliat has been, and 
must still be,a;tpqnded ere its termination, independqat of tl^ qhances 
of pt^rs of the Native Powers breaking out, which wotd^d sl^pw pur 
wetness ja a glaring light. ^ w 3f.- . 

Jhia cppxtry requirfcs a Governor, of enlarged, liberal, indeperident 
Hties, fuS^n as th» M^qvio AVellesley or IV^arquis of Hastings. ^ 
lattpr remained ia, country for, the next twenty years^ with ajj^ne^e 

of test jegimepts, sf>9idd nave remained kJpetfect peac^ io^15?R^ 
creapedl ^S^^ lessened tJieTespept pf the Native Ppwers.—BjCtt h® 
epdl^ vtriT|,^jqgiippn.the .military J^angewienta^^ ^ 

We must remain in tlie same state of oegradiltroh until the sywOTSpoi ^o- 
nomy, carried to a certain extreme, shall show whether there is dfiy spirit, 
as well as feeling, left in the Bengal army. 

An Ini^ian OyyiCER. 
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REMARKS ON PROFESSOR LEE S VINDICATION OF HIS EDITION 

' OF Jones’s Persian grammar.* 

The vindJcRtion of Professor Lee of the eighth edition of the Persian 
Gra'mtnar of feir William Jones, from the severe castigation inflicted on it 
by the author of an article in the Critical Researches in Philosophy and 
Geograptiy,” has elicited, as was anticipated in the notice of this work,* 
a reply from the latter. This unknown but powerful antagonist, fAt from 
shrinking from the opportunity for argument afforded him by the Pro- 
fessor, embraces, with pleasure, the occasion which it ptesehts for dipping 
into grafrimatical questions that appear to stand mueh in need of elucida- 
tion, and to settle which will do much to “simplify the thorny patjg of 
Orientaf grammar.” “ If,” he says, “ to make intelUgiWe what has l^en 
hitherto obscure; to render attainable, to the unassisted student, What for- 
mcirly required the aid of an experienced teacher; to shorten the lahour, 
by removing obstructions to the progress of the pupil, be ends worthy of 
pursuit and desirable of acquisition, to accomplish these have we steadily 

aimed in all that we have written. ’ 

Ifi tfiis point of view, the “ Remarks," as well as the ‘ Cnttcni Re- 
searches,” will indeed he found of material Service to the stodent of Ara- 
bic, as well as to tlic more advanced scholar, since Rtoy are well adapted 
to weep away some portion of the rubbish whh which the grammar f 
that languagc^as been encumbered by preceding f " Stil" 

numerous instances succeeded, but t^ completely, ^ 
where they existed, and in creating tiicm where none ought to Imve been 
m with. ^ Thus, in the rtiles for the permutation of vow >s. whmh are 

ficiUion 4 wilhwrt whirlijuidM 

SS'bSi.1" r. 

Dr. 'Lee has unfortunately been ^ innuiry after truth, 

spirit wtitch is by no means adapted to as«st rnjhe . jwy^^ ^ ^ 

'J life leariicii Prptessor has indiridual who had been 

preWhiiiisfelf liyrfectly aware “f„XXt w* have reakon to 
loni‘'wkt'chibg for tbe opportunity of g ’ ^ j j,,; lavishes 

knoV that in this he is /C'toble to the writer 

Of r^YiJw hoinplaiined of. ip tnw p lifstake a* to pi^fsonal 

i:feyer;iWn>m_atter ofr^et .f,fr m 


iGIaSgo>v, pp. 95. 
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8p, it ^ On the late Orders resjpectimj 

Bibfc^^and that Ws attack” vas consequently induced by a regard to 
the' best interests of the Bible Society aad ^tbe qause of j^issicn^^. 

On thjie:por,tien of theaul>joct:it would beuufHii.to^v^r^yjnJIj^ll^ 
since space dould not be a&rded.to .the a^yineuts .and vibicb 
alone it could be decided. But we cannot refrain fron^ ^abxe^presiipgqur 
pleasure at the appearance of interest excited by tbisipluMl^^ 
versy,, an interest which it is to be hoped will continue to jj)CEe*fe,<fNiid be 
successwely directed to other Oriental languages, in which Britaiur^iHWld at 
least riv^l) if not excel, her European neighbours. In this course oi^firi^dly 
emutelWyibe writer of the ** Remarks” will not be foitnd.ai^g, the 
hindmost, since he proposes shortly to publish a Persic Granunar,, in^^yhich 
we trust that he will meet wiUi sufficient encouragement to indnPA;hun, 
as he hints, to pursue his career into the development of the principles of 
other JEastern tongues^ To such labours his previous productions prpve 
him tO>be fully competent, and' lead to the anticipation of .worha<ne^ly 
milled, at tet, and possessing as much originality as the, nature of 
the.subject will permit, and not entirely compiled from those of preceding 
authors^ 


ON THE LATE OEOERS RESPECTING BREVET RANK IN :THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
gin.,*-*>Having met with several articles of interest to the Indian army 
in your valuable Miscellany, I am induced to request the favour of your 
insertion of the following remarks 

1st, The Court of Directors are probably not adware of the great super- 
session many of their officers will sustain by the late order they have 
sent out, and which has appeared in the Bombay Government Orders of 
September 1824, deferring the brevet rank of Captain until ^een years 
after the date of their commissions as Second Lieutenants, Comet and 
Ensign respectively. Many of the Cadets who went to India twelve or 
thirteen years ago were not promoted to Ensigneies, &c. until two or 
three years after their landing in India, although “ de facto” as much 
in the service of their employers from the moment they set footon'iffiil)- 
boafd to proceed there, ais any officer of his Majesty*s semcci^^ Unless 
this order, therefore, be repealed', instead ’ of superb mg, tlisy , witt be 
supeiueded by the King’s officers two or three years^ as well ns by more 
fortuhate individuals of their own service, whom the iate.<akerstioDS<baye 
brought to the t‘ergtr Off promotion, • m^^Mmie^kistanees/Msldkkd^ who 
hayabeen twice the time in the service remain generaily Third^oFFeaith 
Lietttenants. " = bh 

SdjTnl any altemtion that the Court of Directors' sbouldithlnlsiitf^l^to 
make, rsgaid should be had not to in^re those officers nrimy Inuriagsee^ 
tered their service under the existence of different regulations, a 
right td expect the observance of them to thesnsehme. ^ < wu“ itti 

8^, 1 am ^Indiieed to make this remark, because Soni ttldf tfirffiiSMiy 

oneeb^re iilterM the ranking of ffieir Cadets^ 
sedsui ofthmr lsaving^gflgla«df>itfameq|^^ 

every officer, not then a Brevet Captain, of from tipwafrls olTnifiir to a 
year and a half’s rank ; but this new regulation defers it unttfan inde- 
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rinit* ^'fiod ; it may possibly be seventeen, eighteen, or eve.. ' ffliSItee., 

ISl"! If*r *1^’ f •''® 1810 Mtl 

**T aay superseded by tWe Vho have not been half 

"'"avoidably be mure fortunate in get 
tlft^ thei^ttiental promotion. » ® 

Company’s servioi* has hitherto been 
unQi^vo6tl t^'^ be, ti^t a certain period ot 5><‘rvice shall put every indivi- 
ddfi^Xi^n h.n etjwality, so far as de|)ends upon Cioverinhent, and inde- 
p^iWwff 'of tidVeatitious circuiiMtances; but the.se rofieated' alterations are 
suht^feivfe of that principle, and make tlieir service one of comparative 
adtaWla^'toA)he; and hardship to another clas.s of their servants. 

‘iftb, If^'the Honourable Court deem it expedient to assimilate their 
ser^c^- with that of his Majesty, let the assimilation be complete; not 
brtfy-ia'such particulars as are prejudicial to their own officers, and paf- 
tiCtfltfr classes of those officers. f.ct them rank as his Majesty’s* officers 
do/ffOfti the period of their actually entering tho public service: until 
such is the case, do not take from them the operation of rules under 
which they entered that service, and which only put them on an equality 
with King’s officers. At all events, if the Court determine that they 
shall' faiik only from the date of their first commission, let the operation 
of such a rule be suspended for two or three years, when it will not be 
attended with its present hardship ; until it shall alfect only those who.se 
landing in India, and appointment as Ensign, Cornet, or Second Lieute- 
nant was contemporaneous, which has been the case >vith those who 
went* out since 1814. Those of later years have, in some instances, had 
commissions of even prior date to their landing in India ; but let it not 
prejudice those ■whose misfortune has Ijeen sufficient in being kept out of 
that rank long after their landing, from circumstances not depending on 
themselves. If any one whose perusal this should meet, will refer to 
some of the Cavalry Regiments of each Presidency (particularly to the 
4th Regiment* Bengal Cavalry), they will be sensible of the great hsrd- 
.diip that the armv' fienerall' will 'Ju.'tuii'. lud *<» oh' i&fe “hfeh, iji M>nw 
degree, the hr»Ter w «•* origiubily gieen. 

dth^i^o ufiequblly u> the Lieuter^u'^l'^ 'U uic i.oiopuo,^ *ai’' 4*.' 
stand, imdM^erent regiments, with reiercuce to then* actual period ol ser- 
viee;* tho. practice of the Court should revert to the original . regulations 
in uflwpriov to -lSJiO^ as the only means of affording some relief to those 
who are unfortunate in their present standing, and who have enough to 
dolose in not being promoted by regimental rank, without the mortifica- 
tion o£ being deprived of the benefit of that usage which would jwvent 
theif being commanded by boys. The latter will have quite sufficient 
8(ffid advantages, in coming into receipt of regimental pay M 9 \\ow- 
anais/aj Captains, ‘ long before their seniors, without the invidious dis- 
timstipBaf being put over their heads by the operation of ^po^t jacio re- 
gotiibn. , . 

Ib the hope that the Honourable Courtof Hirectoi* may bwome w- 
qnMMeilhhIhthtfoperatioii of this late filiation, and that it so, they 
vS^^S^paeedto^tthe redress in their power, I haw ® 

' acWimyor^^i^ anlWt yon to oblige me by giving paUicnUon to thu let- 
ter. IrefAdn, Sir, 'yourobedieDt servant, p 

y* ^ . * ' ■■ 

QnenUil Hfptfdf Vol, 5 , ^ 



CONDUCT OF THE ADVOCATE- GENERAL AND THE BOMBAY JUDjDB^, 
IN THE CASK OF MR. FAIR. 

Totht Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir, — In the article on ‘The Bench, the Bar, and the Press, at Bom^ 
bay,’ contained in your publication for February, it is stated, that 
Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, when directed by the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, to conduct the prosecution ordered by the Court against 
Mr. Shaw, for a contempt, not only refused to do so, but had accepted a 
retainer for Mr. Shaw, to conduct his defence, and had farther stated, i^ 
reply to a question from the Chief Justice, that he did not “cot»ider 
himself, by any means, bound to proceed against those who aught 
offend against the CoRrt, unless specially directed by the Government to 
do so.” — If your information on this part of the subject be correct, if 
affords a more convincing proof, than any thing we have yet seen, of the 
hostility of the Bombay Government to the Supreme Court, and that, to 
jp^atify their hostile feelings, they do not hesitate to sacrifice the pecuniary 
interests of their employers, which it is their bounden duty to protect.— 
Vou are, no doubt, aware, that the Advocate-General, at Bombay, is the 
retained Counsel of the East India Company at that Presidency, and 
that a large monthly salary, as fixed by the Court of Directors, is regu- 
larly paid to him from the Bombay treasury. It is also well known that 
the East India Company defray all Crown and Court prosecutions in 
the King’s Courts in India ; there being no fund upon which tlie Court 
could make an order for the payment of such expenses, as all fines im- 
posed by the Courts, in course of their judicial proceedings, are by 
law, the property of the Company. Now, as Mr. Irwin (another Bar- 
rister) is employed to conduct the prosecution instituted against Mr. 
Shaw, by order of the Court, his fees in the cause must be paid by the 
East India Company, whilst their own retained advocate, Mr. Norton, 
(who would have conducted the cause without any fees, beyond the 
monthly salary of, I think, 2000 rupees, which he receives from Go- 
vernment), is employed by Mr. Shaw, to conduct his defence; and this 
has taken place under the eye of the local Government, and .wfrmus|t 
naturally presume with its sanction and concurrence. 

How far it is competent for any Barrister to refuse compliance with an 
order of the Judges, to conduct a prosecution in support of the dignity .Qf 
the Court in which he practises, let the “learned in the law” determine; 
but it is obviously improper, if not altogether illegal, for any Barrister «.tp 
undertake the defence of a party, when he knows, that a client 
whom be receives a monthly salary or general retainer, - must Wr all.tl|e 
expensed of the prosecution. I think, therefore, that Mr. Norton’s 
duct on the occasion, has been at least unprofessional,' if not «Qii|eijtlttng 
worse ; but the coiiduct of the Bombay Government, in penoiUiqgftiifih 
a dereliction of duty, when it rested with them to preve^iit, ia^iif ^poflr 
sible, still more reprelmnsible. They well kiiey, that . tha. 
prosecuting Mr. Shaw, must be paid from tbe.Qombay 
other than the Advocate-General was employed in doing 
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what can possibly tend more to shake the confidence of the native^ of 
India) in the power of the King’s Courts to protect them against oppres- 
sion, and afford them redress against the Company and iheir servants, 
than the proceeding in question ? A civil servant of the Company, com- 
mitting a violent assault on an officer of the Court, within its own walls, 
and when the Court was sitting; and the Advocate-General, the retained 
Counsel of the Company, and whose professional services are known t5 
be at the di^osal of the local Government, not only* refuses to prosecute 
in support of the dignity of the Court, but undertakes the defence of the 
offending party. 

The line of conduct adopted by the Judge, in consequence of the 
misrepresentations contained in the Bombay Gazet1,c, is not, I think, on 
a review of all the circumstances of the case, liable to the objections you 
have stated. 

There is nothing in the correspondence, quoted in the Oriental Hetald, 
to show, that Sir Charles Chambers ever called on the Editor of the 
Gazette for an apology; on the contrary, it appears by the corres- 
pondence published in the Morning Chronicle ^ ot the 27th of January, 
that the call was made by Government; and it is of some importance to 
notice this circumstance, because such a proceeding on the part of Sir 
Charles Chambers, had it taken place, would have been inconsistent with 
the dignity of his situation, but there appears to have been no com- 
munication whatever on the subject between the Judge and Mr. Fair. 

That there are many wrongs for which it is difficult to find a legal 
remedy, is no doubt true, and the wrong committed by the Bombay Ga- 
zette against the Supreme Court, in misrepresenting its proceedings, is 
assuredly of that description ; for if the Court had adopted tlie course which 
you think they ought to have done, the evil would in all probability have 
been thereby rather increased than diminished. Supposing the state- 
ments that appeared in the Gazette to have been libellous, treating the 
matter’ as a contempt would have been an arbitrary mode, of proceeding, 
as it makes the Court prosecutors, jury, and judps, in their own cause; 
and although they would have been legally right in doing so, ye 
• 1 o* vnrinnr.ft with the spifit 01 a tree 


;ourt ot Jusuce naving auupicu li . 
would now-a-days be quite impossible 

glishmen to the justice of such a piweeding. I he Court migb , n 
doubt, have proceeded against the Editor or propne ors o i 

by kformaUon or indictment, but the expediency ol hat mode, I Junk 
very questionable, as the present state of the Bar a . 
a» yw observe, “party spirit pervades every '““S’ 

have- given the accused (in a case whore the di^i y o inconsist- 
cMaeter of the Judges were .cquittel, 

^ ft-’"; 

WOldd have been no means ot counteracting 
G2 
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sentations ; for the Bombay Courier, htiog prftcisel}' under'tbe same in- 
fluence ai^d boHtrol,' Would'hatW'eilherljbiHeA'tl^ {mb*- 

licity to the iMt gto&^ rthcruiif6Ubcfcd''cahiiiit)r^s, if 
sileat on the subject, Which vvotiltl have had the* saihd' effect thfetoRatj 
rfstera would have also joined in arraigning the legality art(l '.}««tieo‘of ^he 
Court’s proceedings (as they had done on former bccaSibns'j^'and *thiU 
the dignity of the Court would have been compromisedv the'chhrafcttjr.^ of 
its judges vilified, and the administration of justice imfieided’;^ lien* what 
Native or European in India could have felt confidence in its d^oMidns, 
under such circumstances. The situation in which Kir Charles Cham* 
bers was placed, by the misrepresentations published in the Bombay 
Gazette , left him only a choice of difficulties ; and I think that he exer- 
cised a sound discretion in claiming the interference of Govern ihehtj* in 
whose hands alone the press remained. How far Government may ])e 
right in the line of conduct they adopted towards Mr. Fair, in conse- 
c^uence, is yet to be determined. The res])onsibility ot that measure, 
however, seems to rest with the Governor alone; for had;, lie, supported 
the authority of his Majesty’s Court at Bombay, as it was his duty, and 
ought to have been his pride to do, the disgraceful scenes which have 
recently taken place at that Presidency, never would have occurred. 

‘‘That there were,” as you very justly remark, “oniSgSibh6ai|d'co- 
roiiring;s in the reported proceedings of the Supl*em'c Coltrt,' in the Pd]()fer 
edited by Mr. Fair, calculated to affect the repiUation^if 
I think, with you, there Is no room to doubt. Mr. Fkir Wtis 
by Government for a public ackuowledgiuenit of ilie.sC'*‘^oihUsioiis' affd 
colourings,” with an aprtlogy, for having given publicity’ to' arf Iticohrect 
report of the Court’s jiro'CeedingS ; his cbrrespondchbc r\^h the Borhbhy 
Government, shows that he refused to do either, an’d'iVc ^lfe consfetjfiiently 
left to infer, that he must have reliod'bn tlid secret irrfltiehcc soWi^’'6f 
those in power, being exerted in liis behalf, or cAfed nhP foW,therbbh- 
sequenccs, whatever they niigh't be.~What other coitclirsidn id' 

.Mble to cofop to from a vrvlev’^nf'the V^drre^pondehee 

Php dei^rmiujj'tiori promulg&h’irh} M** '.Tr*St/eV’’fjf ’HHllh 

U;iy. .W Ao\n\ hi'U'} Ids thfre. h'.\a<ford’ 

to’all who cliosei 'ujd p’rid a'righ’f ttpappeat 
Wrong, 'and mofe'/bartidiilaj^ly ‘’ihfe hel^^^ 
tUrally atoused the jedlbiisy of ’th'o'se whe had beed 
respect no law butthejr owtl will, Viid to (fpffiraitHfetfe 6r '6^^ 
wrong wntli inipuhity, whilst th’c' m'ca!SUif^s'h'e'adbpi:e’dTdWne(}k 'inb 
city of the practitioners of the Court, 

cheap justice to tlm suitors,' were streimously. opposed /by: tj». Barristers, 

whose pecuniary, interests were likely suffer by the salutary regulations 

he inixodiiccd. The opposition of such a. Bar, hQ\v’ey,er,,p\(9}j5^o9j Jt^f 

hnve bpen feeble .end ineffeetHal;>but sup|)orted 

was by iGjOvcriiment; or at least by some of the: most infl)>enfl^ 

of Government, it 'is not to be wijrtdoced at,rthat''a .party spirkjf against 

the Court Was generated' ifi The 

opposition and iriterferericc’Vilft-'dts'^*pd)dwdih|Jil, 

permit consistently with n due regard to its ow n dignity, and the im- 

partial i^juinistrati^fl.^f ji,isttse. , 

pendohee in his Jd^>efHyaiCojUjrta44)iiiip nWW 

within their junsdictioh; hod-ever powirtfid/teliofultVIid able! 4 b?e<S«*rdkor 
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luiluQncQ wom 14 n^|i a iu^ueuccU, soon b^cuaie aa ioatru- 

men^ (rfith^«i»Pst.4readfuU}T;anftyl? Jn In4ia thu oaly palladium for the 
iiyurfed^ftndiipppru^s^d, la.a Pritish Court , of Justice, awd the Judges 
caEto«ot,bte tpo cautious how they suffer any. part pf its independence, dia- 
nity^andidegitiuiatp;, power, to ho encroached upon.‘ Had Sir Edward 
WOst permitted? frxiud and extortion to pass unnoticed, had lie, in short, 
neglected, his duty as a Judge, and been indifferent to tlie state of con- 
fusion ia4d disorder in, which he found the Court on hit arrival at Bombay, 
OTi'hftd- ho never made public liis determination to protect the natives 
against oppfiession ^from any (juarter, he would have continued popular 
with.thO ruling auUioiities there, and we should have heard nothing of 
tho^disaensions or party spirit, which has of late prwailed to such a dis- 
graceful extent in that settlement. 

A.B, 


‘ inacci^racy of Mft. astell’s assertion respecting 


■i .f -t i ' 


MR. ARNOT. 


. Pl^rhap^ be in the recollection of our readers, that, when the 

ca^*pi Jjijir,, Arnoit was last brought before the Court of Proprietors, the 
Chalijijaiin, Mr. Astell, who, on all occasions, pretends to more accurate 
infqrhWt|ion than those he addresses, said that the Directors had no 
oj^cial info^^raation before them on the subject ; but added, that he had 
lea/'n.t, gnoffcially, that, on Mr, Arnot’s return to Bengal, after being 
,pf the Fame^ and thrown back naked and destitute upon the 
unhaail% sjiores of Bencoolon, the Governor of that Presidency had per- 
ipitteifl him to remain in India ; and that he believed he spoke the senti- 
ments, of the Directors generally, when ho said, that if this were the case, 
they wpuld have no disposition tp disturb such an arrangement! The 
hollownpas of this affected benevolence is not more apparent than the total 
ignprfince of facts under which Mr. Astell, with all his pretended accu- 
racy of information, laboured. The case was, indeed, the very reverse 
of that whiph he endeavoured to represent it. Mr, Arnot had returned 
to p i*ng aJ from Bencoolen, with the consent of ,iSir Stamford Raffles, the 
chief meal authority there;, and to prevent the possibility ot tliis being 
cal^diiaplanaiestiue return, he sent up, from the entrance ot the river, and 
1^%^ axtiv^d off Calcutta, or before he left the vessel, the fol- 

loningihjj^plJbile ,tepres«Rtation 


' ilr.iiro BVEAVLEI, ESQ, CHIEF- SECaaTARY TO OOVSHNMEST, 

gj^. 1 j J . . . n . . . Ship Wellingtodi, Saugor Roads, May 29, 1824. 

i 4 Afegtofi to TMUeSt, that have the goodness to bring to (he no- 

aiietictwf (iM'dMt^ietlwi of the Hon. Compeny , ship Fime 

the night ofi the «d of February laat (the ‘'“P*"" 

iii«)Uiihi*b(indoiiUigtn& to myfate)i I Governor 

eawtifj^.tno tO;3iie,Hpn..Str X„Stan.f(?rd,R»(Ass, .ihwXieut-Ooveropf, 


m-adi. 


IjiWf , f UiHU-t*. 


aud'ind^denf JudfH‘i« a feetered press has been their secret enemy, 
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and the highest local authprity in that part of the ^on. Company’s tarritd- 
ries, submitting myself at the same time to hi? disposal, In conformity 
with his suggestion in reply, (by a public letter, dated the 6lh of Peb ir^i^ 
mitted, through his jExccUency, a. representation of my case to the 
Government ; and after a detention of three months in that jpireCarious cli- 
mate, considering the very great uncertainty when, my Memorial might rdach 
Bengal, and having no longer the means of supporting myself in Bepcoolen, 
however desirous of doing so, until a reply could be received, 1^ found it to 
be a duty incumbent on me to avail myself of the ship “Wellingtoh” pro- 
ceeding to Calcutta; there being then no other vessel expected in Bencdoleii 
for a lone period, and consequently no prospect of any other opportunity of 
leaving the settlement for a very considerable time. 

In following the course pointed out by the Hon. the Lieut. -Governor of 
Bencoolen, my only obiect was to submit myself to the decision of his Lord- 
ship the Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council ; and as, under the 
above circumstances, no other mode presented itself to extricate me from 
the difficulties of iny situation, but that of proceeding to place myself within 
the immediate reach of the Supreme Government, 1 hope that the ahovc- 
mentioned Memorial (of date the 14ih of Feb.) transmitted by the local au- 
thorities of Bencoolen, detailing the hardships attending my voyage in the 
late ship Fame,’^ has been submitted to the consideration of his Lordship in 
Coiincil. I now await the decision thereon, cherisliing the hope, that in 
pronouncing sentence on my future destinies, his I^ordship in Council will 
te graciously pleased to bestow whatever regard may be consideicd due to 
the sufferings I have already undergone. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant,' 

SaNDI'ORD Arkot, 

After a delay of ten days, the following reply, dated June 3d, was re • 
turned from the Chief Secretary 

TO MR, SANDTORD ARNOT. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 29th ult. I am directed to inform you, that 
Government does not see fit to permit you to remain in India. I am farther 
directed to apprise you, that if you arc found withii. the limits of this Presi- 
dency after tne Jst of September next, legal measures will be adopted to en- 
force your return to England. 

I am, 8rc. &c. 

(Signed,) W. B. Bayley', Chief Sec. to Govt. 

The individual who transmitted to us this closing coite^dndeqce, of- 
fers some remarks on the disappointment of the British Indian public aft 
to the result, in terms that deserve to be repeated. He says ; . 

* So poorly have they answered to the expectations formed, and tlie reliance 

S laced on their magnanimity to overlook offences. Yet Mr. Afnot, no doubt, 
id right to make the trial, otherwise he could not have excused himself, 
and others would not have believed that Sir Stamford Raffled so fniich mis- 
took the spirit ot the Government as to rate it so much more favourably than 
it deserved. But will it even now be credited, that on the mere iHtpicim 
(not proof) of such a trivial offence as mentioning your transmission from 
4ndia, your assistant and successor hat been illegally impritonedi’^^ilt^^^lu 
transporied to Bencoolen, like a convicted felon, and all the property he pos- 
sessed destroyed in consequence of the same illwal procedure ; ftatfbe has, 
in a word, been subjected to every thing shorty oi :apttal punishmenf^'rid by 
the same lawless measures within a hair’s breadth of losing his lire also; 
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yet more pimishmenl is sought, and he is to be a second time banished tor 
the same offence ? Would to God he were beyond the rcacli of such a cruel 
^dictive, persecuting spirit, which is only liiuited in its vengeance by the 
of its power to inflict injury-bounds which must be ackno\<lcflgrd by 
tne most ruthless inquisitor and tyrant. 'I hose who understand llie secret 
springs of Government assure me, that it is the suspicion under which he la- 
bours of being sincerely attached to your cause, which procures him the lio- 
Hour of this unrelenting hatretl ; and that some of the men in power here 
would most willingly hang as well as banish any of your friend?, if they could. 
Nothing less than such a feeling of malignity can account for their callous 
disr/egard of character, in making use of such false asstimptioris as they do, 
in oraer to hold up Mr. Arnot as a proper object of public punishment; and 
the inapncr in which their assumptions have been exposed, has probably 
drawn down on him a double portion of the displeasure of these “ leligious 
and gracious” counsellors. I say nothing of Lord Amherst, as he is under- 
stood to have sunk into almost a mere passive instrument in the hands of 
such men.’ 

Mr. Arnot has not, therefore, been permitted to remaiii in Bengal as the 
accurate Mr. Astell endeavoured to make the Court of Proprietors beliew. 
lie has been compelled to return to England, under circumstances of the 
most aggravated cruelty, and after having lost his little all, by the 
burning of the ship in which he was illega.Ily sent round by the cuem- 
tous route of Bencoolen. The following extract of a letter, dated March 
14th, and received from him while the ship was on her way up the 
Channel, and before he landed, has already appeared m some of the 
papers, and may be appropriately repeated here : 

‘ After being tossed about for upwards of a year and a hall by tlje unre- 
lenting persecution of the Bengal Government, Irom the time of 
ment ml'oxt William in September, 1823, I hav^e the salisfaciion ol scung 
myself « laston the shores of EnglaoJ. .to whtch the ,n.|«rcd look for e- 

the protection ot the authorities ^”8’“'?^ g venerable father, who hat 

r. T_J:« ..riinl ill 'llatment? ai'i’ll'^he ’ vessel carries us 


re the sentence against me is luny atw... 
mJrom Jndia by cruel tll:‘teato nt and 

! Could I have loreseen **>15 ewn' f alfhis arbitrary wiil 


driven 

both! C’oidd ihave foreseen ais'aShrary will 

Lord Arnhem’S illegal mandate, I wo (junecon, rather than seek protec- 
could inflict upon me, by prison, f himself liable, if he give um- 

tion against him from an Indian judg > throueh his dearest att'ections, 

brage lo the same power, ^ natural consequences of the 

. VltaterMr. An»tw'llbe'OTT*.£^.'^y.‘'jJ3^SoBSwy”.'*i 

of fSttil^t, if human exertions can effec . 
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for the press in India, and those for the press in England, were so strikingly 
similar, that the)r might altnoit be said to be fie Hdhie, U) iheth ,equn- 
tries, lid man could print ^thout a licensfe; in both the printer whs. e|S|®Kl 
to havb his name at the foot 6f hli paper ; in both he waS obliged, td for- 
nish securities for payment of fines and from both he might be baziished 
for printing a libel. On being questioned, however, as to jibme slight points 
of difference among all these remarkable traits of similarity, he confessed, 
Ist. that in England every man who chose might set up a printing press 
without asking any one’s leave, on paying a small sum for the license ; 
while in India, no man could do so unless the Government permitted 
him. 2dly. That in England, no man’s license could be taken away for 
any offence or by any power whatever ; while, in India, any man’s 
license might be taken from him for any thing wdiich the Government 
there chose to consider an offence, and his concern he broken up and 
mined without remedy. 3dly. That, in England, nothing could be con- 
sidered as libel which was not so pronounced by the verdict of a Jury; 
while in India, every thing was a libel which the Government chose to 
consider one. 4thly. That, from England, no man could be banished for 
any libel excepting a blasphemous one, and that, not until after the second 
offence, each case to be decided only by a regular trial at law ; while, from 
India, any njan might be banished u ithout committing any legal offence, 
without writing any sort of libel, and without any trial at law, but by the 
mere will of the Governing Body alone ! These are slight shades of 
difference certainly. “ But,” says Mr.Washorough, in answer to all this-^ 

Aye, this is all very tiue: but then, recollect, England and India are 
Very different** We admit the melancholy fact ; very different indeed. 
But the object of the worthy speaker was to show that the laws of each 
Were the sAme. How w'ell he has succeeded, let the reader judge. 

Mr. Mills, a Director, after having heard all that had been said in 
censure of Lord Amherst’s weak and disastrous measures, expressed his 
regret that no abler defender had appeared before himself : but seeing 
this, he felt it his duty to rise to protect an absent man ! It was unfair, 
he thought, to condemn those who could not be heard in reply ! Often as 
this most ab^rd of all fallacies has been uttered at the India House, it 
was never more ridiculously introduced than here. To censure those 
Who have not the power to reply is, no doubt, unhandsome ; but to say 
that no man’s acts should be censured, except in his own presence, is to 
advance a doctrine more destructive of the whole fabric of society than 
any that ever proceeded from the mouth of man. If it were followed up, 
no man ootid ever be called to account for any of his misdeeds, unless 
he chose; for he might always remain absent. Besides, .all men are 
absent foom aH other men, except the particular circle by- which they are 
Surrounded at the moment. Shall it then be treason for any but those 
in whose presence a man stands to express either praise or blame ? Every 
man in India must be absent from England ; every man in England 
(except sotoething more than a hundred) must be absent from the India 
House Court ; and every man in that Court is absent when the knot of si:t 
or eight Directors sign their calumnious despatches, or draw up ca- 
'lumniotts resolutions on the conduct of their servants' abroad. 
the members of the Hyderabad Firm absent ? Yet they are. atugSl by 
every epithet that ingenuity could devise. Is not Lord Hastings ^sen^ 
Yet he is censured in the severest terms. But the dead are c^en stW 
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more absent than they : for they can never be heard again in reply. Yet, 
when in tifter days, will hesitate, in writing the history of India at the pre- 
sen 'fi^od, to call persons as well as things by their right names, because 
the^ friay bein their graves ? In short, if Mr. Mills’ssage maxim, “ that no 
one should cenbure the acts of an absent man,” were adhered to, it would 
shut the mouth of every man living, and do more to destroy all the good 
that the fear of this censure now occasions than any measure ever yet pro* 
posed. 

Though last, not least, came Captain Maxfield’s brief, but certainly 
pregnant, remark. The motion before the Court was for the production 
of certain papers intended to throw light on the late mutiny in the Army. 
Captain Maxfiefd opposed it — he had only one reason, but with him it 
was a powerful one it was this; he had great apprehensions from such 
information as these papers might contain passing into other countries. 
Here was a confession ! All the countries to which such inlormation can 


ever reach, had already heard of the mutiny and the massacre by which 
it was for the moment quelled : Rumour, with her thousand tongues, must 
have magnified and distorted this in every possible manner ; and this had 
already gone abroad, on the wings of the wind, to every corner of the 
earth. The information contained in the papers would correct such ex- 
aggerations, and give our enemies at least the true state of the case. 
But, as if this truth would be more horrible than the worst exaggeration 
that had yet obtained current circulation. Captain Maxfield voted against 
its being told! He would rather the Proprietors should remain in utter 
ignorance of their own affairs than even run the risk of any other persona 
obtaining a correct view of them. We remember to have heard in India 
of a atrange mistranslation in one of the Indian copies of the New les- 
tanient, done into Bengalee by a Missionary, wherein the nasssK; 
« Judgd not, that re be not judged of others,” was thus expressed : ‘Be 
not just to others ; lest others should bo jiist unto you. 
field’s ihaxim 1* the very counterpart of this. Do not 
from others, lest others should also obtain it from jmu. ' 

saidof this at all the Conrts of the Continent-lrom Pari t„ 

-from' Vienna to Berlin-to each of which the 
by order, and at each of which it is no doubt 

WUl be said of this avowal : that the Papers Xr litTons 

the state of our army in India, arc such as v ® . production 

see? This reason 4 Captain Maxfield’. vote ‘ 

has liltteady gone abroad into savine that welielieve 

cannot DOW le recalled. We hav«nehcsitation in saji^, that weMwe 

tMs very avowal will convey to foreign powero ® 

firessioh of onr misrule, which it was intended o p , ■ P j£ 

Wtionef all the papers that ever were printed .This evi.howme , 

indeed h be one, Aste on the heads of those whose measures have p 


duced it. 
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So’mj^' y^Iui^l'e notes Were not loiig .^liicefurnisli^cj to ns jfor oijr.privqijl'q^^^ 
lon^Ji,4ion, as tp. tho causes of the late ill-treapnent.of . tori ijtastjing^, ty 
the ioniinant party in. tlie Direction at the flast Judia IIouse:/but 
wantioif roow, uUich delayed so njany other conteiiiplalcd'nrrangeinOrits, 
kept tins also longer in our own possfvssion than wo wislied. We aro glad to 
obieiTC, however, that the suhjeet has attracted aifontlin'clsowhere ; And 
as We ArC' happy on all occasions to co-operate, ^\herer;oo^/ to be done, 
ey bn with those, who, in our estimation, are not always free from tlie 
chafj^c pl‘ doing evil by the advocacy of principles that we deeni fpU 
ofj .(jiiolity, ,we select, with some slight omissions, the follow- 
ing, hJkotch.of .liidia-llousc Parties, from the Tnnnscorn, a Weekly 
Pap«r,ithnt.w<j look oa•;l^^on to censure, for its unfounded assertions re- 
spttcting the use made of the Free IVess in India ; but wdiich we are glad 
‘ to* Bee now ie'nding some space, at least, to better purposes, and td tile ad-' 
vocAcy of more just And* liberal views than tliose which characteriifed iU 
earli^'f jK'iiinbers : 

Vte feel it to, ^ particularly expedient at the present moment to draw 
pifblip attention to the state of parties at the India House ; because the 
next miont^ is, the period for performing one Farce and one serious Drama 
atAhis great Theatre. — The Farce, which at other Theatres is the After- 
piece, comes in order of the Leadenhall-Street Bill of the Play; 
and it is surprising how perfect the Actors have become by frequent re- 
hearsals. 

This low Comedy called ** The Election of Six Directors,*' to fill the 
place of Six who retire every year: — a very solemn and laughable Farce 
it is — Bomething after the fashion of Tom Thumb. .Much of tl)e pomp 
and ceremony of Election — Candidates offering themselves, cap in . hand, 
when, they learn thei-e is no one to oppose — as Lord Grizzle says of the 
mighty, Thumb — “ they make the giants first and then they kill them.*’ 

With regard to the serious After-piece, it is of a very different cha- 
racter, and has more of a regular plot than many Dramas. Its thief 
acf ion. ponasts' in choqsliig a Chairman and Deputy folrth'e year. ‘The 
election of the Chtdrman i^, ho\^ever, subordinate ; an underplot' cbm- 
paj'^d.to the main business of the intrigue, which is to choose th.e iOeputy, 
whp.b^OfpeS) Chairman, of course in succession. Sir George llobinson, 
is sabi'to be.tho Principal Actor this year, and expects to play the part 
of Mr^. Deputy .wkh success. We confess we aro somewhat at a loss to 
know what:are his pretensions and qualifications for this pre-^eminent cha- 
racter, a more unpopular performer in Bengal, where he formerly ex- 
hiMted, it' is ndteAsy to imagine. Indeed it was as an Auditor, generally, 
that a’figilre in that quarter. A Baronet indeed he is, and no 

doubt a worth/ One : but we, had always understood that this dignity was 
thf reward, 0 ^ hts merit as Pronwter fpr several yeansi behind the curtain 
to a.^elehr^ed in the Bjafto-lin#, Wed for versatlli^, und^rdifn 
ferent. managers ; hut>not at 0 perfect in his ipart.whes he appWd in 
theiinp<”hig bharaotenof Presklentin'the Harl^qwnadey 
Board of Control.’* . * 



Seji'tt Poiiims oj cue tiam tnata hvi.'se, 'hA 

ihe late Mr. Ornnt, a ri\il smant ; Sir (J. Itol>in'<on, formnlv Ivlilitarv 
Au<litf>i'“t*enernl ; Sir (i. llurlmv, ;uul se\ rial oiIuts of ks*; note, tmrd llirir 
rise;H» tke work! im.u-c of. .^)r,.l•iUam| Mr. Dumkis, 

who^sfnt hiftf 6hrt(i‘ IHdia ik tihveVitdi-tkMirral ’iir ik'b \raV lVnO-7. Mr. 
(Iraiit came liome akout tlie same time as liis I,onlslii|), ii,‘ I79:i; and Sir C. 
Kokinsou not maoN years alirr, ^\ll.‘n tlirv lirmly altaciird llirmscUcs to Ids 
J.drdi?ln|), and Ins ]iatron Diindas. Sir .lokn Shoiv's ([.ord Triumnoutli) reij-n 
\vals>)ktof sikort duration, and he was s.iccredrd In'thr M a nuns of M'oHcs- 
ley, who wtis also sappovted by I'ltt and Dundas. Ikit, ho\M'\r'r \m*U he miitht 
sUind'with the Miidstry, tlie Marcjuis rre lon^^ incurred tlu: displeaHure and hate 
of the majority of the Court of l)ireclors, anunn? nhoin at that pLuiod Mr. 
(irant was rui'.idly jfein^r in ]U)wrr and iidkicnce, partly from his tah-nls uimI 
iiuUistry (for he bad a fair share of hotli) hut chietly fnnn his ihoion^hj^oiiei, 
uiKiucstiouin.”’, bi^otted, India-liouse tenets, mth reuard to the Tiadc and 
(Toveriiment of our Oriental dominions. Tins virnlcnt dislike t ) tlie noble 
iMnrqids arose from Ids practice l)(‘in«> diametrically opposed to the theories 
of these (ientlemcn. 1 Ic euoourn'xe<l tlie tVe** tradrof India, and India-hmlt ship- 
ping; did e\erytldii ;4 he could to awaken llic nidiistiy and draw out the 
resources of that country, and evidently showed tint Ins \iew of the duty of ii 
(iovernor-(ieiieral was, that he should do cverNtliiiv^ in Ins power to forward 
the inuttial interests of lau'land and India, and not confine Inmself exclusively 
to eiihanee the interests of the monopolists of Leadeiilv.ill Street by the sacri- 
tice of every other ol)li^',atioii and dut\. Ihil besides such heresies he had the 
hardihood to avov/lps eonteinjit foi the opinions of his niasleis, and to pre- 
sulhe io think that tlie local (ioverninent of India on the spot, and aware of 
tlitl cirWi-hsttiiices’, were fully as capable of actiii}( and judeimi as thesajr^s'hf 
tlredrt?1Sk flnuse; while they a;;niu looked upon tlie (jovcrnor-lieiicr.il and hi^ 
( lowritil only as di^l^^aied to repeal their commands. And thoujih in thhse 
heterodox opinions' he was supported by Mr. Dundas in the cabinet, and Sir 
Dav-id Soott, and a povvetful party in the India House, they were not on that 
aeconiit the less impalatakle to the orthodox monopolists. Assoon, theri’fortvttS 
Mr. Pitt went out, of power in 1801, the dele*»atioii-sysicTu-men j^ot stvouKtr 
and kitierer at the India lloibe, and Mr. Addington’s tottering miriblry dared 
not tfuarrel with any powerful body. Lord M ellesk y’s iinsucccsslul (‘anipaign 
nf;l'ft()4 ffSlVe a colour for his rocal, as. thoui^h I’ltt had come kiiek to ]u>wer, 


M gslVe .V 

in his former strength, and l>mtlas w'o nr.df-r a t 
lirtlpM rVdnt p»rtv=rrinmplv*d. T.o>’d t m'^wslh' w«mi »m« a sr-^’O e. le e 

just tirus' alul )i.r: 4 B ‘ 

■ysl^sjuaimio. lay Uie/.auiKlMi.... <>r «« f 
eiuukioQ: ifist as, wo were obtaining the reward ol oui’persiW?J‘*t^T*i m 
lo^o^4i.hQ>»8ver, to reclaim Sir Oeprge Batlo»,fro!u>te erjorpflH^SW* 
havlik soTohg Wd zealously co-operaUsl «ith Lord \A (diedey ;/and li»rfo>v 
turKi^ 4utM iitli alt the ze J of a convert on old f. lends nml 
in Alf’linidUt tecceedinB to the (t SS 

alt'tWWhKaiieTdniSplitnsofeomwallisandtheOrantparlj. -ift • 


ctW^gjfist as, W6 J 

’ ' ’ ’ " eciaimoir \.»ep»gc i«uzs. 

msly co-operalcd wjth Lord M 
zeal of a convert on old fnends , . 

ktiiiwding to the tempomry government ^ 
alHW WWliterdnS plans of Cornwallis and the Grant parlj. ^ F f 
ca«i«ioutaa.LorddorBw:Uis-e private secretary and pnmp a^ Wy 

his impoi-lartt services of three or four months ’ r-uatrf.of ihe'party 

haigtsom* (ionation, and earned at no long interval by 

to a, seatt^xUm direction. 

Tijiie.n^inistry of.-'^Allthelalcnts'' were 1 
propTcnn ha, desired than that they were loueU ui v minj,stry ne- 

of^t-auderclal'e.as Governor-General by \ho, ^an ,strongy; .whiIe a stifrdy 


} never strong, pf whwh letter 

1 tho iiomiMatJPn of the,Lil||l 


res€«toaltekhe anti-English part;! in t^ India 

cal^MlkWtt and DundhsX' soon tm^ 

shcSifePWjlf'weaWiess-slill-ftirtKsVyhy e . 

tioai wSwtafc*' Fr«r» 2«Mfo^a«%m»h^^^^^^ Voimdocky 

douWati^uch after ^ 'dass o^ fieople 'Sto are, 

propensity to be on bad terms with the military, a . i r 
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ratlier useful in a country which stands in the relation to us which India does.i- 
He waged no wars except against the French and Dutch, and as the crown 
paid for those, the Company looked on as quiet spectators. During bis reign 
the Mahrattas recovered their broken strength, while their friends, tlie Bln- 
darrees, took courage, and carried their ravages within the boundary of the 
British territory. 

Every one remembers what a flame Sir George Barlow contrived to blow up 
by his mismanagement, violence, and pride, out of comparatively trifling heats, 
which good temper and prudence might have put down. An almost universal 
mutiny of the vmole Madras army took place, and the Bengal and Bombay 
armies might have been almost goaded to iiave joined in it, through the singu- 
lar folly of urging them with useless tests and declarations, but that they pos- 
sessed better sense and better temper than their wise masters or their misguided 
brethren of Madras. 

Lord Minto went round tardily to Madras, after all the mischief was done, 
to mediate and do justice. By that time the violence of Sir George Barlow, 
and a feeling of the hollowness of the ground on which they stood, had brought 
the mutineers to a sense of their duty, and all was subdued. We would wish 
to say as little as possible of those unhappy times and disastrous transactions, 
in which it is impossible to deny that all parties were in turn to blame, only it 
may be as well to notice that nothing more was heard of mediation or justice 
after Lord Minto reached Madras ; an amnesty, which might have served as a 
model for the beloved Ferdinand’s in 1822, was proclaimed ; a long list of 
officers at the head of the mutineers were devoted to proscription ; and when 
courts-martial, actuated by an evident sense of the share which the follies and 
excesses of the Government had had in driving many brave and excellent sol- 
diers into downright and unjustifiable rebellion, steadily refused to condemn the 
proscribed to die, they were turned out of the service en masse, and sent home 
pennyless. The Cornwallis or Grant party were then all powerful in Leaden- 
nail-street, and the ministry gf 1809 and 1810 was weak and distracted by the 
intestine broils of Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh, and their several par- 
tizans. Mr. Astell was the chief sup|mrter of Mr. Grant, and they performed 
the parts of Chairman and Deputy Chairman to each other in frequent suc- 
cession. 

When the penitent mutineers presented themselves in England, and told the 
story of their crimes, and their palliatives, in regard to the Government of India, 
the lofty personages in power disdained to give ear to their humble petitions, just 
as they now scorn the reclamations of William Palmer and Co. and their credi- 
tors. Even the allegations of civil violence, mixed up with the military follies 
of the government, the alleged packing of tribunals and juries, banishments 
and deprivations inflicted on refractory persons, all were urged in vain, and 
no man was more deaf to compassion and reason in this instance than Mr. 
William Astell, the present Chairman. But he and Mr. Grant were stoutly op- 
posed by a more liberal set i ) the Direction, who began to get die upper handj 
the Press gradually enlightened people on the subject; and the parties whose 
chameters and prospects were all at stake bestirred themselves. So tlie press 
and the parties are now active, and there can be little doubt but the same cause 
will produce similar effects in Ijoth cases, only give them sufficient time to work. 
In the former case, in the short space of two years, a total revolution of opinion 
took place upon this great question, so that all the mutineers, with one excep- 
tion, (Col. Bell,) who had levied actual war on the King’s forces, were reinstated 
itl 'service. The civil servants, Mr. Pierson, Mr. Smith, and others, were 
replaced Avith honour, and compensations were granted for perseetdiom All 
the sur^vofs, had their grievances redressed to the veiy letter. Sir George 
j&rloW W^is iiumed out with signal and needlesjs disgrace, dnd Lord ^nto 
adpers^dhd arlittle courte^. A more concilifttoiy 

the selected as the best fitted for carrying that aystem^o; effect 
was Lord Moira, Such a triumph to the moderate party at the Jam House, 
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fciich a signal humiliation of the Grant parly and all their abettors, was not 
easily to be overlooked or forgiven ; and with ilie instinctive feeling of all base 
and despicable ‘minds, the unotFending instrument of tins just and rational retri- 
butjtm was-marked out by that party as the butt at which to shoot their poisoned 
shafts. In the low state of humiliation iu which tliey for some time remained, 
they remembered with bitterness and heart-burning their degradation and disgrace, 
and carefully treasured up tire phials of their wrath to be poured out when 
opportunity would permit. 

Lord Hastings’s system of administration resembled in too many respects 
that of Lord Wellesley, while to complete the climax of his offences, it was free 
from the only part of the Wellesley system, which suited the taste of this amia- 
ble party, namely, the precipitation and violence, the want of consideration for 
tlie fair rights and personal claims of individuals, which oecasionally tarnished 
the lustre of that Nobleman’s administration. Lord Hastings’s military rank, 
too was by no means iu his favour in the eyes of those who cherished the supe- 
riority of tlie Company’s civil service as one of the most valuable and fundarnen- 
tal prerogatives of monopoly ; his constantly declining to carry into effect 
absurd md unjust retrenchments, from the scanty pittances of the least favoured 
class of sen ants'— the military ; his deference to die tribumd of public opinion j 
and. in particular, his showing so much consideration for his fellow-subjeqls m 
India as to call them together, to give them an aeeoimt of the origin and con- 
duct of a war iu which none could have so deep an 

these ate considered as so many overt acts of J^se JKipia t, considered as 
evincing Uie nefarious design of erecting the (Jovenior-f .eneralship of that vast 
coloniaf emuire into something more substantive than tlie mete trampet mouth- 
de^nr rraS vehicle, though vvliich the high beliests of the clerks m 
Ladenhall-stceet were to be issued to out handful ol 

ffifUrMfortwMle: 

will be as short, and Uieir defeat as certain as it was on Uie last great strugg 


fabliamentauv proceedings. 

W» had intende^ at the 

full reports of such Debates as might occur find, hum the frequent 

Afiaiw% our limits likely to b\ in- 

oc<mrrettce of Debates at the India Newspapers do not find it 

creased rather than diminished. U » competition and 

to their interest to give more than ooU P records; and as these, 

rivalry are spre to secure the most ^ i command through 

after, obtaiumg the most exterusive publicity that ^ 
all theNewsmtpem of the kingdom are^n 

of lansJ? Parliamentary Debates here. On the otl.er 

appears !to be no immediate occe&s ty Debates are re- 

liand> the very imperfect manner i ^j^jater atten- 

ported inthe public prints, offers a suffi ^ ^ tlve^consideration of Indian 

ron,.„4.m.k»,pu«-r^S 



’ i r ’i‘ :ANp'f)isbRiyEtt‘\\IW0!fG»'TWtl4A^'l^ 

‘ Dif n ivltt llie l^t^ probactei debated at tliafn®^ HQWeif(^A%^j(r 
irf’die transactions, the ttiaifn^iii, 

tlie gti^at'ihnohVeniepce’ of such frequent' adjp.iiriim(|j4r»??r>^ 
beiA^ly itfconithodious to the tea-dealers of the cit^ 

Cod^' ih Ti'liich Loth the debates an(f the tea sales werel^Wq^ vj^t 
ihto another room, not so convenient for their jHirposes^ ,, )V,e W|^a *theii 
qdite at a loss to understand 'why one room should not 
anljthcfr for the business of aii auction, provided each were iarg^,^;^jltf|rh 
ttf hold all the' buyers uith ease. An occiirrehce which tookpla^ef^^i^g 
the past na)nth hhs, however, ihiown much light on. the cai^^j^qf^tjie 
d*r^Aisfactlbii at the tda sales being held any where but lii thq ^icc^j^^ed 

^ Vd those who have never attended the Court in which the t((^ate^,qf4u* 
PfOj)rietors are held' at the India House, it inay nott;e superiu<^u^to ^e, 
that it is of the following form and arrangement I — The body ^ 
itself is nearly square, with a semicircular sweep at the prihcip^ qniij it is 
extremely lofty, and is lighted by a dome sky-light. About one-third ot' 
the length fmm the semicircle, is ciit off by a wooden partition of ‘Jiibout 
three feet in height, forming a sort of partition-wall, and funni'rtg across 
the whole breadth of the room j'this is what is technically 
Bar.’* ■ Withhi this bar arc seated the Diiectors, and the prinwpal ^rks 
of the India House, forming a sort of crescent, their seats foljpwii^.tho 
semicircular sweep of that end of the room, and the Chairmauiand his 
deputy occupying the centre pf the whole. Without the bar it A- small 
space continued on a level with the floor, and from this the seats for Pvo- 
pristpis of India stock rise grsdoallv mie above another, after the raann^' * 
of sa, theo,b'e. (^except that rhe ascent much ?«f>eppr and ContimiP's'^^ jiV^* 
and recede till it joins the gallery at the furUier end, which bear fhe 
roof, and' intended for thoHhfeVior clerks of the Ifoitee, hejfhf'^tj^gj^fs 
hof tetobrterS fpr’the public pre^' being understood to haye,;^y\^^; to 
adiiiisfeipn, ihpjigh it is ^an^ed' to the. latter, as a 

. 'At the, ’l^ea »SaI^,>i^hich a^e alw'ays beldio this room, Jtlm Buoammtwlio 
sell itl)^. tea» % putting .up the lots to auction, sit t^e 

hgokeraand huyera, or thpf^who hid tor the lots, rai>ge 'them lirtfe ii ri ai fttf l t e 
Propiietoa’ sesAs. without it is- easy to eOm 


liKMis auction,' which this for the sale of the India Cch^__^ _ _ 

», those ^bidders who secure th'e front seats;*eah make^npif 

ifliHfeh itifUfe irftelli^blb tp 'the auctioneer thdn theif lem ^ 

irfib^tlj^pe? Vatij:es,pf Uxe hack benclies baa ey^ hppe 
equahy^a^y to ifnderkahd how niuch oftnis 

mity would be lost, by placing the buyers and sellers in a. ropmjvh^ all 

thefr why to'tlmftHift/ afi& k'(^p the’*^caket “ 

‘ ’iThtr rwwftniif sW^^d W 

■these Tea'Sni^s 
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Scene of Tumult at the India House. 
ESri'XcomJTn^toWnlThaST'^ w'-ich induced the Dutch 

quire*. fly,yi»l^diag, the fuU euppta S ir T '®' 



the kdia Company did not exist; to say nothing of the vast 
u It "5? manufactures, which the teeming population of 
Wma ^Id take off from us in return, so a* to be productiw of mutual 
ww fKiprocal benent. 

,.. T® return to the incident, which we have mentioned as throwing light 
tothedissatwfwtionof the tea buyers, at being put out of the riim in 
Wch the deluttes were holding by the tea sellers, and thrust into another 
mieto their Jinvileged seats could not be commanded ; it is communi- 
cat^ to tis in the following paragraph :— 

At the Tea Sale, on the 2(1 of March, the businesa of the day was im- 
pwed for yearly an hour, during which time the greatest uproar and con- 
^sion prevailed. 1 he moment the doors of tlie sale room were opened in 
me morning, the junior brokers took their seats on the benches which have, 
nifherto.h^feeri exclusively occupied by the oldest and wealthiest brokers, apd 
such Is thO value of these, from their contiguity to the Chairman, that a seat 
has been sold at from 300//to 500/. The original occupants alleged, thatcus- 
ten and purchase had given them an indisputable right; on thfe other hand, 
thejuniorB cuiHendedi that no part of a public sale room coitid be made pri- 
vate property, and that as they had been excluded for a series of years from 
all participation of the thousand pounds per annum, granted by the Company 
to ine oldest brokers, to print tea books, which enabled them, in a great mea- 
sure, to monopolize tne trade, they were determined to vindicate their rights, 
^'/teffwpcaledly petitioned the old brokers and^ihe Company without etfect, 
(J. MaSlermaim, Esq.), on being appealed to, stated-r^c 
couldHOtlmei^re^ith respect to the seats ; that there could be no dciubt'lhey 
allhrokers indiscriminately ; but he would inquire into the way 
tile was appropriated, and endeavour to sec justice done to the 

Ilstsrs Twining and Gibbs suggested the necessity of (he 
arranging the scats more fairly, 
the priority of choice; mstead of tlie former pri^ 
the seats when vacated, or trimsmitting them to tlieir sons or 
p^A'flpra^ '^iiisptoposl^ was received witli applause by. the trade, andy 
of the Chairiiian representing the case to the Boan^ and 
of (beoMest brokers coming into the arrangement, tlie jumor 
MmMfehdliRr^ tt^ir seats. 

IffiTBSSf of a tjiquwd a year to brokers, for the purp<^ of prwtmg 
okisj rniist of course come out of the Company s East India 
^Pirector himsejf, wbq presvM st the Sgle, ssetted 
tW <rraat itself, qnd of the manner in which it was 
H 
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applied ! How many other profligate miBapplioatIhns of the Proprietore* 
money may be made in the same secret manner (secret at leaslt to 'the 
Director in question, ind no doubt to huhdredls of qtljer Pi^O^riett^rt as' 
well as himself) it would be im{)0ssible tq say ! , , ' I 

There is something amusing in the notion ofal^npt of ybqng 
coming- into a sale-room and expressing their determination “ to 
their rights.” If they would do this effectually, it must be not a con* 
tention about a front or a back seat in a sale-room, but in an appeal to 
Parliament and the Nation, detailing all the iniquities of the fla'&t India 
monopoly of tea, exposing their malpractices and evasions of the law 
stands, proving the evils to the whole community of the present abomi- 
nable monopoly, and demanding the destruction of their cfiarter that the 
public at largo may participate iq the benefits of a free trade, tet ijiem 
“ vindicate their rights” after tliis manner; and the community,, instead, of 
laughing at what must appear to them a petty squabble, will sympathise 
with their demands for justice, and join them in enforcing it on the atten- 
tion of the legislature. 

The following paragraph has appeared in the journals of the ]j)ast 
month, and we cannot insert it in a more appropriate place than this: 

It is said in a New Orleans newspaper, that the tea plant has been dis- 
covered growing in Louisiana. It will be a great advantage to America^ if 
this prove to he tlie case, and perhaps a still greater to England, by assisting 
to break up the monopoly of the trade to Chuia by the East India Cofnpany. 


IMPARTIAL JUSTICE OF THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


In the Asiatic Journal of February last, was inserted a letter under the title 
of Dr. Bryco’slleply to Mr. Buckingham,” containing a tissue of calnmnies, to 
which he had affixed his name. A reply to this was sent to the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, equally substantiated by the real signature of the writer, in. the confident 
expectation that it would be as readily printed in that publication. It. wa« re- 
fused insertion, and the following reason was assigned for thiB refusal, in the 
public notice to correspondents affixed to tliat journal. > - ; , 

*The letter addressed to us by Mr. BucMugham. commenting up 9 P 
revli/ to him^ we hgve declined inserting for the following rpasops ;r— l^oecaufee 
or Ps immoderate length ; it would occupy at least KlcntEii^ Page^ in the 
smhllest type ; 2dly'. because much of it is irrelevant j 3dly. because It ebUttrins 
obnoxious reflections upon other individuals and tbe Bengal' Govemraent. 
Whenever Mr. B. prefers making our Journal his medium of pnbiicatiMi^ itthaH 
hB as open to him as to others, provided be confine himself within refutable 
limits, and refrain from extraneous and acrimonious reflectipna.' . . i > . 

Ihe reasons here assigned, are not merely insufficient to justify euch seliiisid, 
but they are in the most material part untrue. -r m u.u:\ 

1st. — ^As to immoderate length,^*' it is stated that it would dccfipjl 
pAcrs in the smallest type. On a reference to. the Oriental HeralS, lAf 'the 
month, ill which this same letter appeared without thie curtailmhm .^df^tl 
line, it will be seen that it occupied less than- Eleven FAb‘fe’s^'in a wte 
type than the very largest ever used in the Asiatic Journal (Loqg ftinier); 
whereas, in the smallest size used W it (Nonpareil), it would not h'hve made a 
single page more than the letter of Dr. Bryce himself, (5^) as inserted in the 
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same pubUoatioa ! < Tlw C>Qnv«ntion of Trade (more thaii half a page) was op- 
to Editor,,^ print pr not, as he thought proper; and the Postscript 
Aye© page^ in the Oriental Herald, was not s<mt to the Asiatic 
Journal at au : 'so that there is no escape for it, from the alternative of gross 
ignorance as, to a matter of space to be omipied by a certain portion of manu- 
script cppt,'6r'’v<'ilfdl pefVfcrsion of the truth. The Editor may take his choice 
ofilie hltekafive. ' 

2(jliy.~tte isays much of it was irrelevant. Tliat is a matter of opinion 
only! a- the letter itself will show that it did not contain a 
sih»(e parugf^uph that was not strictly confined to a refutation of Dr. Brj’ce's 
caiufittiife^-' 

Sdiv-rit ftPUt^iined “obnoxious” reflect ons upon other individuals, and 
iiT^n t^e Bengal Government 1— No doubt, all reflections on llie misconduct of 
nSi are “Obnoxious” to the individuals complained of; as what we are now 
savii4'yjin‘no doubt be to the Editor of the Asiatic Journal ; but ^ reflections 
hpW"ribtt6xihU9,” were a reason why they should not be published, then all 
whoever must be suppressed. Does the Editor think that Dr- Btyce « 
observations on Mr. Buckingham were not “obnoxious to hnul Or does 
he suppose that he or any man living can witness the publication of calumnies 
agams?htLelf without pain ? Yet this did not prevent the l^ditor from pnut- 
inu Df‘ Bryce’s letter, though it served as an excuse for him to decline m- 

FXoij^rious and false. Yet these the Editor w.llingly assisted him to \«o. 
pagate. 

If obnoxious reflections CS w®ta to 

son tor rejecting a cojnmuiucalion, Uieutl c WKor m st u 

press in Figlan'd, as he has so the’^ Bengal 

India. But he prints in Ins own J»" ^ oa,e„, i„ the 

Government, when utoed by Mr. • . i, otter authenticated than 

Courtof Proprietors. I Sr Inmself, and were deli- 

even these; for they bore fte depend for ll.eir accumey 

berately penned and revised. Wherec . • la therefore manifest, 

entirely on the fidelity f heard as well as others through the 

To say tliat Mr. Buckingham may be ue . . is to say what 

Asiatic Journal, if ^ppiy to Dr. Bryce, if printed in the 

the conduct of the Editor disproves. Ilis ep y ^ hicli it was 

an ^>ver 1 p'^lStors because of Uieir being longer than he 

the India Prop and indeterminate ^ 

deemaT«wonafcfc„ ® rrlmonions reflections, no one will 

betolisfi they contain extraneous or acrimon of 

lievi, M...irUon that the re^ons assigned 

liis rejecting die lettorin question. It wis » m p f the 

tide if Dr Bryce’s misstotements : Aj tl.anwould bo ngreesh e W 

indwaoM'hecalumniattedinamorefayouranw j(,lut,on of his 

VI* . nnfl ml 


the'Sitor Mid'his patrons ! and this «• a niore 

r 


solution of his 

his patrons ; ana um* « “ j Xo suffer an injustice h 
any that be himself has btterea. h^hourable 

ffl' not so pami'ul %s it must be that of our 
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BENOAL. 

As wc desire to make this Publication a record o£ luftian 
worthy of being preserved and consulted for reference in luture times^ as 
well as calculated to gratify the more eager interest of the present mijmeat, 
we think it necessary to state, that we shall not, alter the lashidn of mot^ 
fleeting journals, content ourselves with giving merely the latest lAtelli- 
<>‘ence that may reach u.4 from different quarters ol India, hut endelitoiir to 
preserve the chain of events as unbroken and uninterrupted the irregula- 
rity of despatches from that distant country will permit. W o have re- 
ceived, by the last arrivals from all the Presidencies, intelhgencQ up to the 
very latest date ; but we reserve the details of these to come in due order m 
their place, and take up the scries of public events at the point at which 
wc dosed in our preceding Number, namely, about the middle of Sep- 

^^"w^may take this occasion to repeat, what cannot be too freyiently 
impressed on our readers, that the public papers of aU the 1 residencies 
arc in such a miserable state of thraldom, that nothing can appear^in a,ny 
of them but what is agreablo to the several Governments ; ‘RO that private 
letters are now the only sources of full and accurate information ; and tor- 
tunately our connexions enable us to receive, from every pa^t, ot India, 
such details as could not possibly appear in the papers of that .country, 
though they may he relied on for their perfect .authenticity. , 

Wc shall reserve our comments on the facts developed, untp 
laid before our readers ; and to do this at once, and in the order ot their 
respective dates, ive commence with the following portions of a private 
letter from Bengal, dated September 25th, 1824. 

‘The war which our rulers declared with such breathless haste, 
the season rendered it impossible to prosecute it e«cctvially, has Jn«“ssari J 
languished. The expedition to Uaugoon was expected hy the 'y'S® ' 

Imre to strike terror Into the Courtlf Ame.arsiora; and >hey conOaent^ 
hoi>ed that the force sent would cither obtom a peace 
he able to sail up the river with eiuc and conquer 
October. Sir Alexander Campbell occupies lUngoon, but 
have all left it, and he finds that wiUiout boatmen “ boats l^oap)iot;get ug 
the river; nor in October can he march wiUlout „ 

ammunition. ■ It is expected that Sir Edward Paget will limiself ady^^ct i 
Decciiihcr, from Sylhei, with a large army ; while anpllmr . rniq Wfe 
under Bi igadier-Gencral Morrisou, will probably penetrate by 
Irrawaddy Uiver. I fear that our prospects of some mtcrcsting, 
operations, will be Uulked by Uie Eunnalis taking 
humble tlicmseves. If they do that and pay mU, ^ 0 '}^ ^mliprat qo# b^ 
clad to get quit of the xvar, and ot ‘be distressing. thought, 
the couhtf V he must conquer,’ as it there were not ohu,i?dWt mWenw 
•etliue: up new Uaiahb ot llangoon and Piinccs ot Tronic. ij,irman 

• Colonel ValenUBo Blacker has compiled a f '^sVuck 

Kmpiie from such inaieiials arc m his pi-sscssivn, wbick hab been su 
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off at the Lithographic Press, very neatly indeed. Copies are distributed 
with the umal caution here, (no doubt, lest the Burmahs should get any !) 
But I suppose several must have been sent home to the Court, so that you 
caoea(sily»4et.aisighiiofoii6J^ i 

*If Sir Edward P#ifi;etjsljjQuld stay here to direct the whole operations of 
the war, or take up his post at l^acca, or some such place for tlmt purpose, 
Sir Stamford Whittingham, I think, will be the General in advance. The 
Government want to keep Sir Edward here very much. 

‘Mr. Adam, our late Governor-General, is reco\cring his health and 
strengUi at lyeipapon. He will come here in November, but will probably 
bd‘6lmged 'to''^0 away to sea or to Europe in the hot weather. 

< YdH \Vill hlave seen the new Regulations which the Court have sent out 
irreonteniptof Ji)r(l Hastings’s despatch. They gave a Colonel to each 
Regiment^ split each Regiment into two, and raised the furlough and retiring 
pay to Uve level of the King’s service. Moreover they abolislied halt- 
in 9 untings> aod gave command-money. But they adclcd most positive 
orders,' in a stylo more than usually peremptory, to abolish the whole allow- 
ances drawn^by officers commanding troops and companies; to abulish the 
medical allowance of Surgeons ; to phtce ihe troops at Hamickpore, Berhaniporc 
and flmaporeon haffbuitu ; and to modify all manner of Stall' allowances. 'I'lic 
Military Secretary, like a loyal subject, struggled hard to get llio orders of the 
honourtiblc Court obeyed :‘l.ord Amherst was afraid to disobey them ; but 
happily Sir Edward I’agct stood lirm in the bicach. He is independent ot llie 
Court in mind and purse, and his high personal character gave weight to his 
opposition, which 1 understand was strengthened hy Mr. Adam’s Iciiera. 


Other advices from Calcutta represent this matter to have occasioned 
very sharp discussions in the Council, that recal to our recollection tlic‘. 
(lays Sir I’liilip Francis and Warron Hastings. In supporting Ohj 
new regulations, Lord Amlieist is stated to have pleadetl tliat he had 
(•dnic uhdot a promis9 to the authorities at lioine, to carry these reductions 
into' effect ; an arowal which provoked, we are told, a very severe roplj 
from die Commander in Chief to this effect : that ^ “ 

itself ilisirfacefiil) was at least wore honoured in the hreaeh than in lio 
(twa^ And it is understood that if I,ord Amhent had not yielded 
ihc point, Sir Edward was immediately to resign. 

‘Tlie result has been (eontinnp ll.e '"‘f O 
the’ promotions in consequence rpinseol the Puddwp, 

Ptl, have been picked out and dj^tnbuted, vlnle th^ 

the paft'Kiosldearto the Court, ' ;md^impolicy of these 

hUihe^with some remorhtranc.es against the ]. j j ^ 

tiiehtilres I The only rotrcnchmcnu «« ““ ^eauc^l to 

thd hllovvdnces of otlicevs commanding h . , ‘ ti,c regulation on 

the’rtwdified command-money, ' his was dovcUilcd iiitr 

tliatlrtad, and could n()t be decently left oiu^ , 

• THdtc 'iJ ageiteral "'"10^' the best lioriaese troops, 

cdM in cAlrtiiet with any ?S re^liiUice" and that our skirmishos have 
on tt'hiich tlie ehemy place llieir duel re • (■ inferior (|uahly. 

kdfnnm'hteh With a soit ot irregu ar "> letters f.om 
m’keeriri' tO he confirmed by published in the Madras 

IM, ' tlatdff ,ih the l'cp»n»'S 3 ^.’o^,pen,s,«^^ 
riil 4 ft.''"Thhj> state) tltdt there was ,l,e title of “ mv'ihiera. 

One of them, 


uazeire.' rney sutic, ^ ntr tlic tin 

hilled awl'shmo o the King. 

retharn about the person o^ 


of this map now in owf [possewion, but cannot j 
memUif^ Ss nettfiie-js.— En. 
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sent o<it to recohnoitre the Gr^t Pa^gbdai,- struck with terror at the. eight of 
our arms» caitip over to us as a desertei) and gave intimatioirbf .ainmnM 
attack on the evening of the2Ut of Septentber.* Tl^ey iMle.^eh ai^p^Qaiqhes 
very secretly, and commenced a desperate attack, but met with such a sharp 
fcccptioo fropi Kis Majesty’s 36th, and a twfelve j^dundfei^’Of thfe^MaBras 
artillery loaded with grape, that they found ft nccessai^ to j * hfdviAg 
lost, it is said, twenty of the first claS^ warMorS in this bbld 'al^fjtot, 
which might have had a very different issue but for the scasonkb'Je infor- 
mation of the deserter, which enabled our troops to be particularly tih the 
alert. - , > . 

The intelligence received at Calcutta from the seat of w'ar, eyen tbiough 
softened down to the public through the medium of a festered ,Pre(4s, 
is of a nature to inspire alarm in the minds of all acquainted w^th the 
tenure by which w’e hold our' Indian possessions ; a tenure which will 
ever continue precarious, while the Government continues its present 
impolitic system of driving from the soil those whoj from national feeling 
and personal interest, would be attached by the strongest possible ties to 
British rule, and form a link between the Governors and the govertied 
infinitely more secure than that depending on the point ot the bilyonet, 
and that bayonet in the hands of mercenary Indian troops. 

It appears from all the information that the Burmese are not ,slow to 
profit by experience, however dearly they may purchase it. As the Rus- 
sians, when comparatively barbarians, by being repeatedly defeated by the 
Swedes, at la.st learnt how to conquer them : so wdiatever be the issue of 
the present w^ar, there can be no doubt the enemy wnll treasure up the 
knowledge they have acquired in this, so as to render future attempts to 
control them far more hazardous. 

In a despatch of Sir A. Campbell’s, dated from Rangoon the llth of 
October, w’e learn the particulars of an attack made by Lieutenant 
Colonel Commandant Smith, with a party consisting of 800 men from 
the Madras Brigade of the Native Light Infantry, 300 rank and file of 
the ‘28th and 30tii Regiments, accompanied by four camel howitzers, and 
and a comjictent number of pioneers, on a position of the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Armauben, on the 5th of October. Nothing was seen 
of the enemy until the advance of the party to a deep nulla near Toda- 
gabe, on crossing which, the advanced guard wore received by the epemy, 
who lay concealed under some trees and brushwood, with, a si>i.art fire. 
From this lliey were spon driven, and' in the pursuit a stockade was 
discovered directly facing the main road. tJpon this the patty Mlted, 
to await the coming up of the howdtzers and scaling ladders?' on the 
arriyal of which, after due rcconnoissance, Major Wahab wafiti^oted 
to take the same by escalade, which was speedily effected, the fenemy 
however efiectlug .their escape. Several skirmishes took plate ifeme 
time between the rear guard and other detachments of the party, ’ in 
which the enemy kere compelled to fly. ' Aftfeir this 'aiftiir''the 'troops 
advanced, and at five o* clock krrived in the vicinity of Kikaldo,iltei>nig 
during the march Ixad feverdl miriOY encounters with the Bnrmea^^^^who 
had erected hrea^ivorks and other rude fortifications to 
advancing. Abq'qt iHis time the guides affected to' be’ 'Igfiomhtsurfi'the 
stockade, which was Ifnown to be in that quartet, althoitt^ tbiey» pointed 
out -the direction in which it lay, and aS the rOad apj^ared to be -good 
and leading directly upon a pagoda, which waS’ rtlptesdnljedl^ to 'lip on 
the left of the stockade and to be undefended, ColOm BwithdOteAhinvd 
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piirfiwag >4t. . And her§* to show the iinprovemcnts already made by 
tfatet'Bifniiese in* the tiiicties of European warfare, we give the following 
the despatch of Colonel Smith : ’ 

, /ftbf necessary neconnoissance having been made, which the enemy ulloweil 
AS f(9l conmiete, unmolested, and the extreme silence that had hiilicrlo pre- 
iiHluaed me to believe ihat die post had been abandoned ; but, nol- 
w^thsfwt^ing, as tjio lateness of iho evening would not allow of any finthcr 
.pXi^mipftMPa.qf the enemy’s position, arrangcracnls weie made lor assailing 
the place, and ^fajor Wahab was directed to move forward in double quick, 
with ladders to escalade. This gallant officer gave the cheering signal, and , 
the tDivisJon, ^^ith a spirit and animation I never saw surpassed, and with ’ 
sliduts of hum and dun dun, rushed forward to the attack. This was only 
ilns^ertid by a routKl of cannon from the pagoda, which, until now, 1 was Icil 
hy the gtiides to believe was undefended. The enemy m the stockade still 
observed' a sullen silence ; not a shot was bred until the division of tiic :Mih 
.and ladders had got well in front of their woiks. It was then that volleys of 
grape ^ndtinushelry were discharged upon the party at the distance of titty or 
si.xty yards^ With an effect and rcjjulurity hitherto unequalled in ibis country : 
several hf the pioneers, with the ladders, were at this nisliint knocki'd down, 
together with the leading Officers ; and the men, consequently, from the 
awful and destnteVive tire that ft ll among them, and the loss of ihcir Com- 
htandingand leading Officers, wTre sei/xd with panic, and lay down to secure 
themselves from itsVnrtlier effects. 

The lateness of the evening rendered this fust check n reparable, or other- 
wise I might have brought up the ijd or supporling division to icncw the 
attack. Uuttosatisf 
our actual situation, ] 

there 1 learnt from ■ . ■ , , , 

ardour of zeal, had moved toiward willi some o( his men, that Major \\ ahab 
had retired, his wounds not admitting of his remaining any longer in advance. 

T nnickly surveyed the enemy’s works, and saw it had a parapet, from whidi 
blazed a continued sheet of fire; under these cirrmnst^nces 1 lud no alter- 
native, C thought, left me. I mu,st either bring up tlic .1d division, and renew 

the attack to the imminent hazard, nay, '"’’'"I? » 

what remained hv sneedily retrograding. Ol two evils I insuntl) chose tlit 
re^rrd"3 &nt sSiel tolilc away to llic ^r --hon^ 

.confusion. As soon after as possible I sounded ^ t r ^ ‘ ^ j j' ^ 

■ of the wounded men as could walk, as^cniDicci on ine 
■ ’ ihc hrsi instiincc. Inc 


;hthavc brought up the i)d or supporlmg divhiou iu icncw tlie 
*ut to satisfy mjselt more thoroughly at this niomenlous crisis ot 
situation, 1 proceeded to tile head of the attacking column, and 
unit from Lieutenant Shicl, of the iJd Light rnCintry, who, m the 

. . 4 1 . 1 _ ^ M.i Ir.l* \\^alK<>K 


parlies, and such of me woinineu mv.. ; • 

gthund from which the reconnoissanre was taken m 
Bring of the enemy was still kept up from three posiiio . 

• Oft the first fire fr<w tlic pagoda, Captoin Ball, with 
llepmentjhad been directed to ‘“"'"V ;j fo„„a u to he strongly 
•to eeiro it ; but on hia f t ® . a,„l l.ientenaiit Briggs, 

.toekaded, and not 

.T^teid volunteered to conduct th P y* . ]„„„ knives, from 

was laftaOred by about forty V ‘ ^ ravine. The order 
■lirilDm„he only o«iaped by J"™?' ® jj ]„ disappeared, and the 

. whith.hai hitherto been preserved and li.ad not 

iwhpiaottoipt crowded ^ fortunately come up in Bwe to 

. Cajttitt;W^)iainw»j witn ^ke whide party would have 

.■ebli«r:4B.fii®ht, it •* “'’'* * dmetion of this Oftieer, however, m- 
beMt destroyed. The opportun j vicinity of the attack, 

abled.the broken forces to dl‘„tiuucd their rcticat to Sotajee, 

uptn-whieh they .were re-fomied, and continue 

without being followed hy the enemy. 
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hiithia dUartrDu& thef OfHc«r8'appeat*to ’have 

ino|t gallantly^ and their loss w'a»;Gon8i^etttiy 
Eurdpean Omcera beii>^ killed, and iax woiindbd,‘ltvliile»but^fdne’>Ettt'o- 
pean ^iriyate^Bis wounded'. The loss Native* Officeid and 
19 killed and 67 wounded. The above details‘ le^^iire *lit^> iaottibMiti| 
but tthe account given iby Colonel Smith/ of the formidable appeartwicS 
and' systematic conduct of the Burmese, will show we haveiby ntytiieiiilS' 
a despicable enemy to contend with. They seem* deteimined tb 
every inch of our advance into the territory, and render conqdtstj evbn 
' if we; ultimately obtain it, but a dear-bought honour. ' : . 

On the return of Colonel Smith’s detachment, Sir A; ' Cambell 
promptly sent out another force under Brigadier M‘Crcagh, consisting 'of 
about 420 European troops and 1100 Natives, with the necessary’ attilA 
lery; in the hope that the enemy, elated with their triumph, wnuld hate 
retained their position. The Burmese appear, however, to combine valour 
with prudence ; for on the arrival of the force at the pagoda,' on* ‘tl^ 
11th October, they learnt that the Ray boon, with his force, aThoanlittg'io 
about 3000 people, had retreated, the preceding afternoon, tO '?C»ghahiei 
where he bad' a reserve of one thousand strong, and a mUch' itfore for- 
midable stockade. The despatch of Brigadier M^Creaghy in Speaking of 
the scene of the previous defeat, gives the following acemmt - erf the 
strength of the works then attacked : ’ " ' 

'I'.H • 

A pagoda situated upon an eminence, and s>nghtly. fortified, apprarjcd.to 
be the key to their position, as it cominandcd and oycrlov^d Lufja t^eijr 
stockades within very effective musket range, and would, in facti render tliem 
untenable. The stockades were of a very poor description,, the defences low, 
aiuMkced with 'crooked and itrCgular timber, so as to Id very easily s'caleU at 
any point,’ even without ladders. • ’ 

This account ap])cars to show* that the panic of our troops, .ortbe 
bravery of the enemy, and not their formidable position, caused , this 
disgi:ace ,to the British arms. The Brigadier, upon learning th&probftble 
place of retreat of the Burmese Commander, immediately made a rapid 
inarch on Kaghaluc, the road to wliich was covered with felled trees ; 
and ill some places strong breast- works had been erected, which the 
rapid advance of British prevented the enemy defending, their out- 
posts :^ccossively. dying without bring a gun; and on the arrival of the 
advanced guard at the stockarfe, it was found entirely abandonedv the 
baiT^c^s within it burning, and the enemy flying in all directians tkrough 
the, ncighbou ring juugle ; *the village, which was extremely larger 'being 
also in flames iu several places. The troops upon this retraced thennsteps,. 
and, without any fyrtlier measures, returned to. their former, positienis* 
Dmfog thi^ e;it})€cUtion, several of the bodies of those who felliinithe pye- 
ceding) wore seen fastened to the trunks of trees, anduiiutilated lb 
a most shocking manner, . fj i 

^p^thjCrji^sp^ttch of Sir, A. Campbell’s, .dated October 
catef an attack made by a force under Major Evans^ on. 
stockades of Thantabain, which were occupied by the Prince of Sanja: 
wa(td|y"firtd ' 'andi:g'^; f<W6e *bf iBdi^ese ; and after a yeht’^11ahVafiwn>, 
duriri^' i\^icl^jtii^ ajt'te^jpted to destroy Ihj shipping 
fire-i:affe,‘> ‘0:e|pl^‘c^^ by the par,ty,,w 7 thput.>^ny; Jps8 0 |£| theiff 

part.’ Two of tlie fiurmese Mimsters of ‘»^tate'Were wUneeses to the 
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d©fe|ita*|j^ir}p8^plcj ;Riid>ihe action appears, l)y the despatch, to confer 
cQ]Midor%lAaGC«^ii(on thoeeiCif>ikcoroedt > 

.Otstober, Sir A, CarapbeU states the receipt of 
ii| thftt the imitod strength of the Burmaa Empire was collect- 
iQgikfcdwa>froitt,)Undoritbc command of tlio Bundoolaky M’ho was possessed 
pofwbra, .and the whole of whose immediate followers were 
armed«fwjtJi^muaket8k It was said to lie the Chief’s intention to attack 
tUoui^hish lines ' in the ensuing moon ; and ho had issued preparatory 
ordflW to tbps© posts nearest the British position to cut bamboos, and col- 
lect all tlic carth-oil and cotton in the ueighbourbopd, for the piirj)osc 
of;ftirfl»img firO-rafts to destroy the slripping. The grand depot lor these 
inat^iaU^had, however, been destroyed by Major K\aijs, and, therefore, 
tlii;$)pIatt(Qf.tlw,Cluef was considered to Ire disarranged. By the next ac- 
counts, 'howevor, we may expect the particulars of some attempt by the 
cnoniy; and, that' it will be an imp'orUiut one, from the preparations he 
Avas making to ensure success, may be readily interred. 

Prior to fhe date of these despatches, Tavoy, a port of some conse- 
qupnce>iu Siam, had been taken possession ol by a detachment- under 
Lientcnaa.t-Golpncl. Miles. It appears that, on the arrival of the British 
troop^»,tt.lnrgc party of the inhabitants rose upon the ganism, imprisoned 
the, Governor of the' Province and his principal Oiliccrs, and, attcr a 
smart contest, delivered them over, w'ith the place, to the British Com- 
mander. Thirty-six longgtins and ciirronades, 1100 muskets, and nu- 
ineroOk bthfer arms, fell into the hands of the captois. Paulang, Avhieh 
(he'Burnjese had erceled into a depot for fire-rafts, had been tahm pos- 
sessipn of by a force under Brigadier- General hiaser, and (Ik: whole ot 
th^ ' ir^aterials collected were destroyed. Mergui, a town of some im- 
portance, situated on the river of Teiiiicsspriaii, had likewise lullcii into 
the hands of the British ; and indeed it appears tliat, w herever the co- 
operation of the naval force can be obtained, our arms have been sue- 
cessftil J but the expeditions into the interior, from the treacheiy of the 
guides, the want of knowledge of the country, and the extrenie difficulty 
of the roads, appear loss promising of success, and tar more dangerous ol 
execution. Both the Rajahs of Tavoy and Mcrgiu were, with tlicir 

suites, taken prisoners in the above affairs. r-tl 

On the side of Ciitchar, the Burm«,sc have shown 
bach, having evacuated the forts of 'Iilayn and 
ouiMniinipoor. Indeed, the |»licy they are ,lii’ii'iiUiM 

allow, out Les to advance, and then, by '"f '«• il ^t 

which, tlH,, nature of the country enabhs 

off uor, retreat; a. pkia they have tormerly practised with peat su^a . 
Cotoael Jenee, lodinmanding on the *1 ^ 

troops toiTfloym but the country, up to the beginning , 

stmtaomiwhiUndcr water to admit ot regular trooiis inarthia„ pur. 

letter, dated November 12, throws much valuable light 

moving toivaiils Sylhet 


oii'ttte'tettitrSfisa'etionS'in India 
'^tl^FriiilliwMls still protractcil. 

hut'thccpiiiitry 


hclbrl 


Troops arc luwiss^ ►' 

- or fitforuuIimiyoptfatJyns 

in the middle or end of 


Mdyi>' fti^dtBbil 'as Hid •Chittagong forW is i\ould, will drive tlic 

Miirisrti wHlcwNancc upon Arracan, and, I have no , 
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JBfirtnahs froirt that;-^pcrhap8 will be able tapi^Si the wiountauB) and take 
post ew the Iti*awaddy. The Rangoon expeditioii, which ahouldihavp^heen 
(fdfttat the end of ih« rains instead of belbre thpy b^gan^ has mr mans of 
iMdViftg, the Burmahs hatirig cleared ihd douniry of tattle and ini^abitaats 
1%)f fiffy tttifes found Rangoon. Now the beason admits Of theh mamhing, 
attd they' will be reinibreed by the Body Guard, and thus Ijnb ai)le t® keep the 
«n<iny at a distance) and give them alarms, and probably time to collodt aiup- 
phes. Government are aUo purchasing bullocks here for the carriage of 
their ammunition and camp-equipage; and the conquest of the province of 
Tavoy, on the Siamese frontier, promises to supply their wants of fresh 
itieat}' buty in the meantime j the troops having been at Rangoon all the rains, 
and fed on salt meat since April, are destroyed by scurvy, dysentery, and 
fever. The finest regiments of Europeans that went there, are reduced as 
ifiitoh as they would have been in the West Indies; and they require rein- 
forcement to enable them to move up. In the Government Gazette, whicli 
I send you, you will see a report of a revolution at An^erapoora, which is 
our latest news from Rangoon, and which appears highly probable. Tins 
would certainly, I think, lead to an early peace. 1 suppose wc shall insist 
on the Burmese evacuating Munnipoor and Arracan, and the remainder of 
Assam. 

* There arc various rumours of discontents in the norlh-westtirn provinces, 
and, undouhtcdly, Rohilcund, lliirriana, and Saharanpore, are all lipe for a 
revolt, if they saw a lliir chance of success. There is a narty here also, who 
<ire afraid of Runjcct Sing; but his haiuls arc full, and he has marched to 
thctiorth-west against the Afghans and Bill Chiefs. However, most undoubt- 
edly, if he chose to venture to hurst into liurriana and the Doah, w$ have 
no adequate force to oppose him, and there would be immediate disturb- 
ances from JoudporC to Bareilly ; and yet tlie Court have, as 1 suppose you 
know, given absolute alme to ' Mr. Adam for raising the four regiments 
(eight battalions) that were embodied last year. In the end, I conclude 
some man fit to govern will he sent out, and an army formed such as the 
country renuircs. About May last, Sir k^iward Paget urged upon the. Go- 
vernment tne want of two regiments more of cavalry, but the Government 
Paid it was not within their power, after the late peremptory oixlers from 
home! 

^ There has been a very serious disturbance at Barrackporc, among the 
Sepoys ; and the dislike and horror of the climate, and hardships of the 
service on the Eastern frontier which they entertain is so great, that the 
battalions ordered to Bengal lose hundreds by desertion. Gne battalion 
marched from Seetaporc on tlie JCth ultimo for Midnapore, and, in tlie first 
fortnight, lost 254 men. This aversion is to be removed by extending new 
and special indulgences to the men employed in so (to them) imlrealthy 
ttnd odious a Climate, and also by sending officers carefully selected to com- 
mand them, who would speak to their feelings and prejudices, and Com- 
mand their lives through the meditim of their affections. But the first of 
these modes of cure would cost money, wdiich Government is averse to^nd ; 
end the second requires an cuergetio high-minded liberal mau, to be lo the 
plade novv filled by persons of a very opposite cast. The Court of Dirc^ctors 
fcave been pleased from time to time to express great alarm at the conse- 
quChceS 6f young men rising to high staff appointments. It would be more 
to the go(kf of this service, if they were to guard against sueb posts being 
fiRedbyold tvomen^ < : . . ; 

^ In the Case of this regiment at Barratkporev (thedTth;) ithad beeilimiDed 
by its Colonel, who is a plausible clever w^eikread man^ but a partial and pa- 
pficiptiS’ commanding officer. It was known five months agOy that the regi- 
'riteht Was in aWevy high state faf indiscipline, the Colonel having sappddcvery 
officer’s aiithoiity ejf cent his own. , - 

* The Military board and Confjinissariat had found it absolutely necessary to 
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that ofsroen goineto Rangoon. The Comimssariat were also buy wg up Qwy 
decent pair of bullocks about Calcutta to send to Kaugoun, wbioh rendeneu 
it iihposeil^ie for the mea to hire bullooksi Government, indeed, (as soon as 
it v(tas inadc known to them^) advanced them money to buy bullocks » 
very* high \vice. Btit this was done too late; and was not the proper oc 
MiiiMnn .Hi-tfv tliA $\pnnv« tn erpr ihf> hnUock>nien to ao to (lia 


Ilf vaiv vivia&smj 

Commissariat were alsobu 

end to Rangoon) wUiw»t 
Government, indeed, (as soon as 

" ’ - bullocks at a 

iign \vice. uui rnis was none loo laie; anu was uoi me proper course 
to pursue. How Were the Sepoys to get the bullock-men to go to that de^ 
tested oliniate ? How keep them if once got? Nor could they well afiord 
to pay so high, if a bullock died, or was lamed in a week, the men whoso 
baseage and bedding it carried, must either buy another, (where the 
price to come from !) or starve from cold and get lever; thus tlie regiment 
wbuW melt awav. Government should, under such circumst^ccs, have 
hired carriages tor the regiments going on service, or bought the catllc lor 
that purpose, and let them out to the men at a inodcrale rale. 

‘ You wdll remark, that the Madras troops have embarked with great readi- 
neks (at foreign service. Tliey have now ten baltalions at lUngoon, who, 
livin'' on rice, have been very healthy. The whole ten battalions hail only 
live Sr ai "men misaing when ti.ey came to embark. But be it remembeto j, 
that they get rations gratis tlic aholc time they ^ 
coata sent down to tfiem to keep tliem watni m damp and law weatlier. 

wa/ o^tSr:f frontier, in (ictobcr, 

vminff lads This is. in a great measure, owing to the Hindoos 
mins) being mixed in the ranks m smaller 
the regimcrits (or fivc-twellths perhaps) If f; 

know eUren-twelfths are ot that race.; it is f^SZ^mmyted 
officers being much more f h™JJ.'’t;n,panie8, Jn a tottalion, the 
with them, tnan inlantry officers are to ^ x another, to make tlic 

officers are perpetually changed * ^ * ihe^officcrs present, and also on 

rotation of detachments iall I v. «resent,^he onC who goes en 

the companies. Thus, suppose f with the co^rpany 

command witli the company No. 2, i u g captain, 

No. (2 X 5) - 7 ; and the links with every 

can never be firm and 

company, besides the commanda , ^ of five years btanifing to replace 

subalterns, and two or three 

casualties, and supply f a n Sar^omplemUt^f' 

in lionl Hastings’s.despatch of me maxims to follow. . 

sod keeping italways f ® ‘ f " infontry, is the imschievws 

. ‘A thud cause of tl'” ".^ments were rated last year, the 

Bhiftw^' of officers. When the J-gfi a plan for doing what they 

military authorities unfortanale jounger part ot tlie J jeute- 

intend^ as a tavour (“rJ-t^fJee^hackwardwereltft, informs 

V Some regiments that had beefiWKwar j„,tM,l 

• .r” ..ownnkPi'n Ixieutenants, aim , , , , ,,«o 


ome regiments that and even with sixteen. Insteai 

rerimckrtil,. with only seventeen place, who would have gut twi 

■of putting an eighteenth Lieutenant into p the 


nos^ts^' I 


to^lkditiKtr seventeenth, wf !"^;;;;J:one of the junior 

'thcviiverei taken, which los tliev had to begin again o l.,.,- aR 

the Ensigns were unposted ano repv 
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CaI/GUUa*newspa)>er& for you may tmce thelextcnt of 4bifl re- 

ferring 1)0 Govamhlcnt General Ot ders. of (be i 1th of Sef]^|ep1^^'lb23L, iiXhe 
Exmgns who werenuuxlo Lidutciiantsiini othet* regiments^ bjl iUtore ithaD:(}Wo 
folio pegcsw TheU' come the Court’s orders) to make each haitahoil Ol}e)Sepa^ 
rate tegimenc ; posiiUg the officers, of ebursc, 1 to die. Ixt hatlahon, 
and 9 , 1 4', 0^1 See: to tbe.9d lialtahdn.i <But diis^measune se^^tiolHcerarlo, their 
ncw rcgiiucntsi where thrcc^fotirtlis of • them! itere perfect fdJrangcwv^i The 
4 rth- regiment, in which this mutiny broke out, (had one. Captaiuraittd/ttwjo 
youB| Lieutenants tliut had belonged, in‘ ytpril. ia&ti, to the Istrba^tftlioti 
94tlii regiment;. This. is about the average. They» have gol new othcere;,) new 
adj^itantej iimny have new commandants from die great promotion’ of fifcld 
odicers; and liio Nalive Officers complain that. every thmg lis. wiLlunit 6tii- 
hiliiy or certainty. This has been done with ball’ the army, cuher’inilhc 
field or moving to the frontier, and thus the confusion and consequttjt dis- 
content has been increased. The mischievous consequences of, splvtling the 
baltaUnns, .\vere clearly stated by the Military Secretary to the Council. . Hut 
I fear ho stopped there. A man honestly zealous to save the army from Such 
an injury, would, 1 think, have done more. *, 

. ( Among the retrenclimci'ts which came out lately, and. which would 
have all been carried into effect but for Sir Kdward Paget's opposition, was a 
project to abolish the cavalry system of troop allowances, and throw the 
supply into the commissariat; thus eft’cctiudly disgusting all the officers of 
cavalry. 

. < The present system of the cavalry keeps many men and officers with their 
regiments, with whom they have lived and served for twenty years. Their 
troops would follow them to the Indus or the Yellow Hmr, while ‘their 
Captains remained with them; but remove tlic officers frmn the men, and 
put new ones in theirJplaces, and the same devotion could not be relied on.’ 

. We. have given in another part of our publicafion a detailed ac-coiiiit of 
the Barrackiwro transaction, from the pen of a jMirsou in the imn^diate 
neighbourhood when it happened, to which we refer our readers, 'i’o 
show the sensation created by this mutiny in other parts of India besides 
Bengal, we insert some portions of a letter from a distinguished semnt 
of the, Company, in the Upper Province.?, on this melancholy subject, 
dated the 9th of November. 

< Although I had tlie day before heard that there was a mutiny in the Corps 
at Barrackporc, 1 was so shocked at the result which reached me yesterday, 
•in tlirce several letters from t’alcutta, that 1 could not compose mysplt'to sit 
down to-reply to any letter.— I hope the severe example made of the imitinecjrs 
will have a salutary effect. I have no doubt that it u ill, so far u.s to induce the 
other regiments under marching orders to mov e quietly to their destinatiuRs; 
hut tlic effects of the measure will be more slow in ilieir development. . .There 
will, I fear, he a more general distaste to the service, and a greater degree of 
difficulty in recruiting the army. This was liad enough befbro, yon will say, 
without any sweeping charge' of a general diange in the service, iiniaMpi^ - 
nblo to the native soldier. * -t , .i . i c 

, ‘.^Wcl^llOuid bear iiimind that as we beat the sworrl out of the hap(j 3 ,pf pa- 
lives* and extend agriculture and commerce, we remove ilijo arivit indfiqcineht 
to enlistment, namely, povcrl^v. Men leis raadily <piit t|ieir boincSjto6^ w^'icn 
Ihqic niqyeuu'iits, instead of being confined to the Iihc ortbh.fJah^\f!S’,'’(frc- 
tw^n Annpopstuihur and Dacca,) is widened to the fadiW/lhbl^iffe'^H^tefi, 
Gtii^rai, 'ahd;C^d6i>h. Unfortimately. as deinantllj cn llje-exertlifls'hf^ohr 
ttatlVe' Sbldiety hav^ augmented, our attention ff) thbireof!^Wa.»ftd» 4 o^Jhe 
ihklntertaflce of atlachiucht. to theii* European officera lranN>fttll(aQ>aff‘re*Vet 
we'tetaet and' expect diiC same diccrful obedience OiS. in. innrboiavewblc 
times. 
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' I am confuleut the 17 ih had s 


. , *!^9“'<-‘^‘ihstaiiiialcauscsforrnmpl,iiiitandi]is- 

fWjtiipht} ^ to- tlic botioin: imd Muce we cannot 

roihedV tile t»ahii kit rfs Icui'm hnwio act the the fiitmc. The {rranl of'iMowv 
atierihc ivliulc coimiry liad be<*!uh’aitiLvl by li^reriiiiifnt 
W«9S0n\ethW^»lik'C U moefcery.. Instead otTnuiicv, ihc Sttite ihould. in surll 
dWliatlMy'C^oimh^noy, have alba^cil carnage. 'Ihc demand for double thU 
batth'UrasaMiidl<y'j,ft«i othonibiist, uhd had nothin*! to do wiLhihoreaUanls 
nt Kvislws.'-Of ‘thc'soldiorsj The evil Tpr.nci|dc which, like a inoih, 1ms worn 
awky'attlhe best'feelings and dispositions in our native army, is the waint of 
officers. Sitiely both the local and home Governmentsj must open 
llwir «yesi»o the folly of their p^e^ent system I If India cannot allord an 
cflfftiintarmj’', wo had better make up our mind to lose the country. Wn 
ntust unravel the wch we have wove, and begin our new system by niakin*r 
id llie' benefit of oflicers to si ick to iheir regimental duties. *' 

' '* All the little emoluments from commands, guides, and other roniiiigen- 
cks, have vanished. The late regulations have carefully provided for the 
iritereSM of officers in every regiment, viz. the Colonel and Lieutenant- 
Colonel but has this not been done, m some measure, at the expense of 
the other more numerous and equally iniportanl classes ? 1 think it has, even 
ill wdiat has been promulgated : and how much moic so would this have been 
apparent had the other parts of the new system been carried into etfocr ? • I 
snoiild like to see half a dozen of Ills ^iajc‘>ty’s best regiincnls similarly 
placed to out Native corps, and if they did not become disconloiUed and mu- 
tinous, I would forfeit my life. Remove almost every ollicrr /it/cr in one 
yearj and leave the regiments either with only two or ilirce olliccrs,or with 
boys who have just left school ; in the midst ot this derangement, order the 
corps on a distant and difficult service, with little assistance in cairiage, &c. 
and sdC'how they would act ! We must not shut our eyes to such a paraJIrl. 
Until we learn to keep men and officers together, and have, besides, a suffi- 
cient number lor all stall’ employ, and contingent services, our army will 
hcvef go rit^ht. It is not by cutting and clipping the stall’, the remedy will be 
fotmdi an army of 150,00) men rwpiires even a larger stalf than wc allow-- 
lind if re<'inients ivere kept complete, these would be no more than a siifii- 
cienoy oF prizes to excite emulation, although under the present imserabic 
system, the prizes iicaily equal the blanks (which rcgimeniul duly is 

cons|dci^wlO^;ck i really want words to express what f 

liear the Military Secretary is very urgent wiili Government to «« 



Verv'anxious to hear the smbswjuent occurrences at Barrackpore, i 
will be open to exaggeration.' 

The writer of the above feels tlmt even silence on the subject miist have 

me writer 01 n,,, how much more mischievous most it be to 

,»ta,<SlRe«teia.fi>ture7, ,,,oro weight than oflicial 
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India news spread with the greatest rapidity, without any aid from the 
press.' It is a remarkable fact, that the motions of Buonaparte in Europe 
were known among tlie native inhabitants of Calcutta, through private 
channels^ before iiitelligence reached the European part of the commu- 
nity. A victory or a defeat in Russia was often reported for several days 
among the natives in the Calcutta Bazaar, before the public accounts 
arrived. With regard to events transaxited in their own country, intelli-* 
gence must, of course, pass with much greater facility. As Europeans, 
however, from being accustomed to the use of the art of printing, are out 
of the habit of corresponding privately on such subjects, by silencing the 
press, we, indeed, shut our own eyes. But we do not shut those of the 
Natives : on the contrary, we give them a great advantage over us ; since, 
never having been habituated to tjie use of the press, they continue their 
ancient system of private correspondence, which, whenever they may have 
any real designs against us, is far more dangerous, being unseen and un- 
suspected. 

Some hostile movements had taken place also among the Sikhs in the 
North West of India, and the Lahore Arkbar of the 7th September states 
that Rajah Runjeet Sing was still encamped at Wuzeerabad, on the 
Chunab or Acesines. An Arzee arrived from Sirdaa Huree Sing, at 
Durbnnd, stating that the Zemindars of that quarter having risen in great 
force, to the number of nearly ten thousand horse and foot, he, with 
Sirdars Jumiyat Singh and Moolraj, marched to attack them at t 
place about two kns from Guild Gur’h. The insurgents were prepared 
for battle ; but on the arrival of the troops fled, and in the flight several 
were killed and wounded. After this success, the Sikh troops occupied 
the ground deserted by the insurgents ; and all the Sirdars, with about 
one thousand horse and foot, encamped in one enclosure, the remainder 
of the force l^eing dispersed in the adjacent villages. At night the rebels 
re-assembled, surrounded the enclosure, and commenced a vigorous 
attack on it. The fight lasted from midnight until morning. Sirdar 
Jumiyat Singh, his nephew, Moolraj, commandant of horse, Bod’h Singh 
and the cotnmander of Dhuiina Singh’s contingent, and Sudda Sookli_, 
were slain, and of the lOOQ horse and foot, only about 200 escaped. The 
remaining 800 were killed by the insurgents. 

f On hearing of the heavy loss thus sustained by the Sikh fofc,es, tbe 
Maharajah despatched a Shookkeh to Sirdar. Huree Singh, 4^^inng hun 
to strengthen his position at Gund Gur’h, and keep up. his sjnrits, as the 
Maharajah proposed to join him without delay.’ 

Although doubtless the best policy of the Indian Government would be 
to let these opponents waste their strength u^wn each other, yet from the 
pccjuliar habit we have of monopolizing all the quarrels of India to pur- 
8elV;es, as well as the, restless spirit we always evince to be something more 
thag, ^peptatprs of dfsputei^, liowpyer IJ^ttlc they may concern u?, it is by 
no improbable that tins apparently neutral warfare may be tbe 

foundation of much .work for our troops. The advices from Saugor lifee- 
wise state that the Pindaree Chief,. Sheikh Dulla, had again appeared in 
arms near the Nerbudda, and that another refractory Chieftain had ad- 
vanced to the vicinity of Jubbubore. ' „ 

A tlettichmdnt of theBOth N. 1. had marched from Bhopalpoor in the di- 
recdoD of ifeemawar, reinforced at Seerbra by one hundred hoi-se of thfe 
Bhopal contingent to intercept Sheikh Dulla, who had been lev'ying con- 
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InbutioM on tho village, and was said to have one thousand men under 
k ^ expected to co-operate from Saugor. The 

bancUtti had also been plundering iu] greater force than usual about Sha- 

w , had marched for their dispersion from 

he North Western stations. I'he general state of the interior may indeed 
be regarded as lebpunng under strong excitement, which a reverse in the 
war how, carrying on must render most dangerous. At Delhi and ano- 
ther station under tlie Bengal Government, the lives of two of tlie Civil 
servants of the Company had been attempted by the natives ; one of them 
was beset by a party and escaped Avitli difliculty, and the other, a judga, wa< 
shot at while sitting in his own Kutchery (or Court of Justice) by a sepoy 
who was apprehended. 

The accounts received at Calcutta from Cheduba, stated the troops 
there to be in good health. Tlie gun-boats and frigate on that station 
had gone against Ramree and taken three stockades without loss. The 
troops which had been landed then proceeded about three miles along tho 
coast without seeing a single Burmese, and then returned to the lirst 
stocliade, where they passed the night. At three o’clock \h the morning 
the enemy attempted to surprise the camp, but were repulsed. 

The letters from Nusseerubad confirm tho accounts of the disturbances 
in tliat district, and state that a battering train was about to depart 
against Jeyporc, when the Ranee had assembled all her troops to pa^ 
them their arrears, alter receiving which, they refused to return to their 
cantonments. .She had also (juarrelled with her Prime Minister, w-ho had 
taken refuge in the British camp. The latest accounts from Kllichpore 
also stated that Sheikh Dulla had been defeated on tho 12th of October, 
by a detachment under Captain Scyer, and that on the 21st he was sur- 
prised by Lieutenant Lcrmit, and many of his party killed ; but that lie 
himself effected his escape wounded. 

The private letters from Calcutta, speaking of the expenses of the war, 
state that the treasuries ivcre empty and specie fast disappearing. I’wo 
successive propositions of loan from the government, one a transfer 
loan at four per cent-? nnd the other a cash loan at the same rate, the 
exchange to be two shillings, had failed. The following is an extract ot a 
letter dated October 2 1 : — 

‘ It js impossible to go on this way very long. A blow will be attempted 
somewhere; but it is said that even the Government have not made up their 
mind's where J and the public, if you can call it a public, has been able to 
discover nothing like consistency in the plan of the cami)Liign, or caution m 
the commencement of the business. You must not suppose the natives ot 
the. interior are passive spectators; on the contrary, their ajteiUioii is strong y 
rivetted.upon the operations on our eastern hontier ; and the news of any se- 
rious disaster’ or even the protraction of a doubtful contest, 
to raise flp hosts of enemies on every side. It cannot be ® 

rule, thbuV most beneficial to the industrious classes, wi h tliem s no 
‘excepting perhaps in tlie 

rescirSlfrom utter devastation, and haidly A j,, ^ead- 

agsabit*relapae. What must lie the astonishment ot ^ 
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cHic virtues, and economy, they are perhaps at this moment contrasting with 
opposite qualities of his pretkccssorl- . ‘ . q.s . 

. I wish you could he a witness of the surprise wiihvhich *wd:Teceiyi’the 
intelligeRCe of the Kast India House debates, wherein vbU manned 
abuse IS heaped upon our late Governor-Cieneitl, and alf Of eulogy 

passed upon our present Lord and Commander-in-Chief/ ‘ ‘ 

Suttees appear still to disgrace the annals of Britisl^ .^oyetpitaeni in 
Bengal; one having taken place in November, opposite The 

victim was a woman about thirty years of age, the mother of t|u:ee cUU 
dren. . \ 

' Since closing the preceding summary of Indiaq news, some ad^itic^al 
letters from Bengal, dated between the 15th and 18th of fJo.y,epiJ)er, 
have been put into our hands^ from which we give the followin^^ ex- 
tracts f “ ' 1 . 

< There is a mess of sixteen oiheers stationed at Kemmen(liDe,.wluch is a 
great advantage j and they have a messman who is very olevcr; and gets 
them fresh meat when no other mess can procure it. It is not ptuch; but 
still, though only a few mouthfuls for each of them, it is of the utmost Con- 
sequence in keeping olf the scurvy, from the worst kind of which disease the 
Euro{»oan troops have suliered, and are still suffering greatly. 

* ‘ A communication has been opened with a place called Mergui ; and 
Colonel Miles, of the 89tb, has taken a place called TavOy, and bullocks, 
buffaloes, &c. were coming from these places by the last accounts, so that it 
is to be hoped the food is improved by this time, and that the ravages of 
sickness and death will cease in consequence. 

* The 13th and 38tli King’s regiments are coming up here again, and arc to 
be relieved by the Royals and 47th. They went down to - that vile place, 
Rangoon, two of ilie finest regiments in India, nearly 800 strofrg, aDcl they 
are about to return here with scarcely sixty efficient^ men in each regiment. 
Is it not dreadful ? The damp and bad food (and scarcity of the falter also) 
haveredqced the force, especially Europeans, dreadfully. 

‘ It is impossible to predict what measures will be next taken in this ill-eon- 
ducted, ill-planned war ; nothing of consequence has as yet been done. 
When the season is sufficiently advanced for the army from the frontiers to 
march towards Unimerapqora, the capital of Ava, it is to be hoped there 
will be a speedy finale of this business; but how the Rangoon army are to 

f et there, God only knows ; and it will be very hard upon them, who have 
orne all the brunt and hardsliip of the contest, to be kept as an army of re- 
serve only, without sliarinc in the triumph. . • . * 

* The Burmese arc shocking savages; they mutilate all the dead-bodies 
they can meet with, and crucify the dead Sepoys, greatly to the of 

the living ones. Two chiefs of Mergui and Tavoy are just arrived h^e as 
prisoners. 1 think Lord Amherst must have enough upon bis fiiuod at 
present, for certainly it is a nervous and critical time for India. ' ‘ ' 

* Tlic public prints will have told you of the mutiny at Barrackpore^ andffiit the 
47 th Native Xuiautry is struck off the list in consequeiice. The 
lery, and two King's regimentswere broughlout aminst Ahe miitiiMniiV'aiMl, 
^Uhoggb every tiling is now quiet, and it is to be hoped Sir 
decided condpet has quieted the feeling of disuifectiQn,yetjitd%^it|j^)^ji^40 
have spi eM widelv through the Native tr^ps, and there is, ,po^.kbjPiy)pg;;ivbe.- 
ther it may not snow itscff somewhere else, where ^ere are 

* This letter tonfirms what was stated in another piace^ of 

the word ** elTioicflt,*' there being perhapS| 100 in each, thbdgfi' bifn.'iiaiilprbe 
ineffleieot from sickness. * . v 
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ecoaomy, so much in vogw now- 
'Its* an<i one woukl have thonoht (Tovornments in 

i’* ‘"-'y “• 'nl'fferm. with ihe preju- 
aWM Olf on ihe Madras side, wiHiout ciiitins flieir allowance of 

cwUes andcatle fbr carnage /.c«. The Sepoys are 4 h cLe Zmand 

Europeans. 

the hero of ttamw (a place on llie frontiers, where 

oi driving the English into the rca. Some people hope the »cntleman will 
^ rather he should walk quietly into the sea 
At Mergui and Tavoy, as soon as the chiefs were taken, 
5«'etly.to their homes, and said they had no wish 
to light the Ejnglish, out Iheir chiefs would make them. Many poor wretches 
from the Dalla shore, opposite to Uangoon, came over at that time in boats, and 
big^iOeneral Campbeirs protection, as they were literally starving. They 
will be very useful in fishing, &c. The sick arc getting better as the cli- 
mtite improves. Fresh provision was getting more abundant. One party 
liad just brought in plenty of cattle. Poor creatures ! I am sure they have 
need of every thing that can be got for them. It is, altogether, a disheart- 
ening war, and . .every one seems tired of it. The letters of the oflicers say, 
in every other line, that they hope it will soon be ended. There is nothing 
but privation and expense, and no glory.* 


OujR advices from Madras extend to the early part of November, and 
are neither less important nor less interesting than those from Bengal. 
It is through letters received from this Presidency that we learn two very 
remarkable facts as illustrations of the spirit of dissatisfaction prevailing 
in"the higher parts of Hindoostan as well as in Bengal, 

It is stated on the authority of letters from the upper provinces, and 
appears entitled to as much credit as information coming through such 
channels generally deserve, that Mr. Oldfield, a civil servant on the 
Bengal , establishment, while on duty in the neighbourhood of Agra, at the 
Zillah court, of which he is the registrar, or assistant to the judge, was 
beset by > a party of natives, and in the affray was wounded, though not 
dangerously, before he could effect his escape. It is not said whether the 
cause of this assault arose from any personal -liostility to the individual 
himself, or a feeling of hatred to the class of which he was a member. 
In either case, it must be matter of deep regret, .11 

Tl^e pther instance of a similar nature, which is communicated through 
the same channel, is, that Mr. Scott, also of the Bengal civil service, 



miiustitriiiB ihe affairs of his Owu wv/u.v. , 1 

o£«hes«w}Sofeh'e court itself: but fortunately the musket cither imsscd 
tamed aside so as to sare the life of the intended victim, and 

that spirit in a manner which they had ® ® ® j 
Accounts received from Bareilly, which is also arrived 

vemment, state that the squadron of the 5 th cavalry, w ic 
Oriental Herald ^ Vd, ^ 
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there and were under orders to march off again on the following day, to 
join their head quarters, had been directed to stand last, in consequence of 
some intelligence from Moradabad, to which the papers could but vaguely 
allude ; the fear of offending Government preventing them from more 
fully explaining. 

I’lie most recent accounts from this Preside^jcy (Madras), are of an 
equally alarming nature ; and show that the spirit of resistance to the 
British authority, which wo have already noticed under the preceding 
head, has more ramilications than could have been supposed. Letters ot 
the 3d Nov. mention an unfortunate affair as having taken place between 
a small body of our troops and the garrison of a fort belonging to a Native 
Chief. From the slight detail furnished by the Indian papers, it appears 
that a troop of horse artillery, under the command of Captain Black, being 
on the march from Fort St. George to another station, when about thirty 
miles from Darwar, was ordered by Mr. Thackeray, the chief Com- 
missioner and Collector in that part of the country, to attack a small 
fort, the chief of which had manifested a disposition to revolt, and had 
put himself in an attitude of resistance. An attack was consequently 
.made, nearly at the commencement of which a sally took place from the 
fort, and the whole troop it was found had been cut off, (with the excep- 
tion, it was added, of Dr. Turnbull, the Assistant Surgeon.) Captain 
Black, Lieutenants ScavoH and Dighton, and Mr. Thackeray, were re- 
ported to he killed, and Assistant Collectors Stevenson and Elliot^taken 
prisoners, after being severely wounded. 

Such is the only statement of facts which the Indian papers thought it 
safe to give. We are enabled, however, from private sources, (now un- 
fortunately the only one through which truth can be obtained,) to add 
some further particulars respecting this affair, from letters wnitten on the 
spot. The following are extracts from a letter, dated near Darwar, 
October 24 : 

< The affray commenced on the 23d. The day previous, Mr. Thackeray 
gave orders for sentries to be placed over the treasure and jewels in the fort, 
amounting to about ffftecn lacs. He also ordered two guns of the horse 
artillery to be brought into the fort on the morning of the 2.3d. As a party 
of urlillery was coming in to relieve tlie party sent in the day before, the peo- 
ple refused to admit them. When this was made known to Mr, T. he ordered 
Captain Black to proceed to the gateway and plant his two remaining guns, giv- 
ing them one hour’s law. This having elapsed without their coin pTiance with 
the requisition, another half hour was allowed ; after the expiration of which, 
the guns were fired and the gates blown open, upon whicli the enemy com- 
menced a tremendous fire upon our horse artillery and infantry. Mr.Thacke- 
ray then proceeded towards the fort from his tent, and was almost imme- 
diately shot ; receiving a matchlock ball in the groin, he fell, as also did Capt. 
Black and Lieut. Dighton ; and Lieut. Sewell was badly wounded. 

‘ They shortly afterwards took Messrs. Stevenson and Elliot prisoners, and 
brought them in front of our troops, who were still firing. The above Gen- 
tlemen requested our troops to desist from firing, saying, that their lives 
would be instantly sacrificed if they persisted ; consequently all surrendered, 
and were taken prisoners. On the 24lh, a serjeant of the horse artillery, a 
jumadar, and all the Sepoys, were released and allowed to proceed unmolested, 
and they came in yesterday morning. Mr. T.'s body was likewise allowed 
to be brought in ; and the sight of it was dreadful, indeed. He was cuton the 
head, one arm was cut off’, the face dreadfully disfigured by sword wounds, 
and Irani ly to be recognised. We attended his last remains yesterday even- 
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A better man never existed.— 


ing. Thua fell our much lamented friend. 

Darw^f; Oct. 1884.^ 

The c^nseof this rupture is said, in the Bombay Gazette oi 3d Nov. to 
be'this: 

^ It appears the Deshai or Chieftain of this place cl) ing in September 
without any issue or natural heirs, the lands held by him as a Jagheer 
lapsdd to 'the sovereign state. The management of them had therefore 
hetett assumed by Mr. Thackeray, until he should Ix' furnished with 
further instmctionS for his guidance. Some of the priucii)al servants of 
th^ lute Deshai had concealed the fact of his death, and endeavoured to 
impdse on the Government the adoption of a child of the late Deshai, hut 
which proved to be totally false and unfounded.^ 

A letter of the 26th of October, from the same quarter, adds the follow- 
ing particulars : . 

‘ It is to be feared that Mr. Thackeray acted with imforlunate precipitation 
in ordering the guns to be fired; the insurgents having, 
repeatedly required him to willidraw his mKips, "'i''"!;. ' ®' ' 

ihL conform to the orders of (iovernment. 'pis he would n»‘ 
and we have paid dearly for it. Letters have been vcceiNed trom Messrs. 
Stetrenson anS Klliot, m wliich they say, tliat if the “JJ‘ 

should take summary measures against the are 
stantlv forfeited. We aie given to understand that the hi l^r i topic are 
willing to negotiate with thelioiuhay (iovernment, uijoii ^ 

nZie arc various 

as have ‘ell utcreiiL vxiy dangerous condition. The 

have cuinc in ; and Lieut. Scwtin^ ne . ^ j p.jcu is now the 

force frptn Belgium is m the \acim y , ^ he will join Col. 

principal civil authority on the spot. It i ■ about two troops, 

fierce, escorted by a party ol horse artillery, galloppcr guns 

being those who were so Kicky as to • 1^ ' pjerce will be likely 

will, r'rnbably, call for every dis- 

and embodying tCfoli^^^^^^^ 

known and entortaaned, contains 

‘I take the earliest Darwarand Belgaum, an- 

quarter. Two days ago despatcliM Wi^d U Kittoor, in which 

nodneing that Mr. Thackeray had 1 j^tillery (Madras), and several 

himself, captain Black ®f S and Klliott, two of M . 

other (rfficersf were killed ; only and they arc a I 

THadKetay’s assistants, and about j ned by about i or SO®® 

aar.i.x:..L^ xu. w.i.a Kittoof, wliicli IS jj ^yas tfic rcsolution 

- W to state, 


prisbhifti^ of the liaja in xhiesvaw., _ tt 

Ml Stevenson was permitted to themselves as ^ci* •*- r- • 

oftht Raja and Ws P'"P'®« Mr.Tullerton was left 

DarsVRT. The Belgaum force, it seems, 
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immediately, in consequeotje of Appa Pcsshai, commonly called Uie ^epan- 
kur, having de^royed aH the boats on tnc riyers, so that he also must be in 
rebellion. Major Lojl wick's regiment, the was doiihteT^arcfi'^^ 
orders from Poona, and retairhrf hetifi by forced marches yeStt^fday i bdtis 
ordered to proceed on field service immediately, and m join the troo^'assymi. 
bling near Darwar, under tlie command of Colonel Pierce. ’ - . < i ■ , 

* We expect a movement to the southward bf ' the horse artillery, and irre- 
gular horse from Poona, in the course of a few days, Tiiese 4)feparatioris 
appear to indicate apprehensions of a general disturbance arnongi; tlre.s,9utii- 
ern Mahratta Chiefs ; but wc are all Tiere entirely in the dark, and I have 
not heard of any agitation amongst the Putwendhan .Chiefs, vvho are oiir 
nearest neighbours; if they get up, we shall have enough to (Id to protect 
the Raja*s territory, although a wing of the tith Rcgtl from Ahmedniiggiir 
is ordered down to replace the 6th Rcgt. We are ignorant of all particiilars 
of the unfortunate event at Kittoor, and every one is a good deal surprised at 
the attack of such a place by a few companies of Sepoys, and also at Mr. 
Thackeray and his assistants, having been, it would appear^ in the thick of it. 
Captain Black also, and two other officers, were merely on a visit, it seems, 
when the event took place. The business altogether is very obscure,’ 

The attack at Kittoor appears, by all authorities, to have been raahly 
and unnecessarily determined on by Mr. Thackeray ; and although there 
can be no doubt that the refractory Natives will be at last put down there 
as well as elsewhere, it would have been much better if such an ex- 
posure of our weakness had not taken place, particularly at the pre- 
sent time, when there is much distress in the country, and no great 
force within immediate reach. 

The Coolies, (a race of natives so called, and not porters, as that wiord 
implies,) near Ahmedabad, have also shown a disposition to aad, 
in quelling them, one officer (Lieut. Ellis) is said to have been killed, 
and about 200 Sepoys who w^ere with him. 

All the treasuries of the three Presidencies were at a low ejbb ; and jin 
one, the payment of the civil servants was suspended until further orders, 
The 6 per cent. loans had not succeeded at either of the Presidencies. t*ro- 
visions were quite exhausted at Rangoon. Several native regiments were 
ordered to Darw'ar, and money was wanted for them also. , Add to which, 
there was expected to be a deficiency of the usual revenue from a failwre 
of rain. The threatened payment of the crore and half of 5 per centi 
loan in March, 1825, would, no doubt, bo abandoned. The merchants 
at Bombay were looking to the opening of a loan at 5 or 6 per cent., and 
as the demand for bills became less, the exchange was expected to rise. 

A letter from Madras, dated early in November, contains the, following 
passage : — - 

* The 4 per cent, loan has been successful at Bombay ; you are, ilo' ddubt 
aware of its disrepute in Calcutta. Here very little has been siibsdrM tej 
it; nothing by calculating men, whose expectations having been raised by 
the rumoured excessive expensivencss of the war, and further stimulated. by 
the indiscreet exposure of the impoverished stale of the Treasury,, maniffisted 
by the offer of Treasury Notes for all further demands, hold back ili hopCkof 
necessity obliging the Bengal financiers, ere long, to offer belter terms. But 
it will be (lire necessity alone which will induce them to advanterfh' 
once offered.^ ’ ' ' * ‘ ’ , , 

We shall conclude our summary of new's, obtained through thff 
from Madras, by the following statement, of the aca^mey 
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Ii8(ve‘,ti6 ’rcfa^oh 'lo dotibtj biit as the Chairman of the East India 
in debate, thought fit to question even its nroba- 
bili^ We! W here in words at length. It is this : that H. M. 

of foot, who had embarked with the original 
expedition to Rangoon,, in battalions of 800 strong, and woix*. to bo re- 
toed* :by the: Royals and H. M. 47th, had, in consequence of living in 
the* swamps of a flat piece of land almost continually under UTitcr, and 
dipi^pd of alPnutritioiis sustenance, being fed chiefly on salt beef, 
ivithodt 'crcn t^c luxury of wholesome water to drink, being reduced, tlic 
Ohq of tltcra to about 80, and the other to 60 eflicient incli ; and these in so 
debilitated a state, that a day’s march was more than they could have per- 
form^. ..We eau have no possible iuterest in the exaggeration of lacts 
Uke.tbeae. Wo give them on the ])est authority that can now be had— 
hlfecs from the country itself. Let the British Government only eman- 
cipate thd press of India from its present degrading letters, and then wc 
irttiy haVc fuller, as well as more accurate information, on all that relates to 

of the heartlcssness and perversion of all good feeling 
wlto h lettered press, and the suppression of a honest opinion is 

Sept. 7, 1824, and is as follows: , j. wnvrv 

last cY«n'mg.’ , , 

We need not add a word of comment to such a text as ‘ ^ 

The following ate portions of a letter containing Mc « 

the feat of war at Rangoon, In“auccolnut since you 

‘The state of Indian affairs f ifjc new organization of the 

departed from the Tropics j— both at home ^ il will keep 

ailiy;'Nvhich isdoubtl«sa which was formerly pre- 

iip that' acquaintance between mei . a second battalion can 

vented by so constant removals ‘V^y^ecoiulnrihiisdisgracecl tbcin 
nodonger form a place ot rctuge ft innovation, but few seem inclined 


siug,nrnay> more,, cur ps uuv. j'* 

one hundred volunteers tho total 

twehtvrfdur hours’ notice. different,— 'h® 

= h*8'-l‘!r„i^’’whcnl4.^ 


to protect Calcutta, which ‘VUw.n I sav. 

FJea^twrotetoSirAlcxan «m the 

your ItesWeney. i« cause a genet^ ‘'‘S^g^P^r^.cneral 

ourtr,«pahavebe£tt80 dU reattu a3 ^ under Uri=au 

whole. It was generally supposeo luai 
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M’Bean of the 54tli, would act in some degree independently of that under 
Sir Archibald Campbell, from Bengal, after the capture of Rangoon. The 
reverse has unfortunately been the case ;~he is eimbr 'thd tao^t iyrejBdi(!cd 
or the most misguided man they could have seht',— his cdrtdhtt to oin< staff, 
&c. has approached to ihsult. The lastpritato lettetis hint at his having put 
our engineers and pioneers under Benpl officers; and it is a fact, that, our 
artillery has never been employed, while he has taken four-fiftlis of their 
ammunition for the Bengalees. 

*The despatches have been filled wntli their exploits, and the Madras troops 
have been only once mentioned; which once, however, may give rise iipt im- 
probably to an inquiry. Two columns of ours, under Colonels Hodgson and 
11. Smith, were ordered to the attack of a Stockade a few miles »ip tne'riVer, 
which Sir Archibald Campbell himself, in the Hastings Frigate, was to at- 
tack by water. His report says,.<Ae columns failed through « mistake^ and 
private letters explain this to be, that the Madras Europeans got in and were 
fired on by the Hastings ; the men becoming confused fired at random, and 
what with the rain, the thick jungle, and the fire of the Hastings, the Stock- 
ade was abandoned with the loss of four officers and fifty men, killed and 
wounded, chiclly by our own fire. By the lust accounts they were so licmmcd 
in, that no one could stir a quarter of a mile from the camp except ih force. 
We are in such want of provisions as to he supplied from the ships, though 
the Bengal troops have f()Ur months’ stock. Nothing has been done since the 
capture of Rangoon in May. — Tis the height of flie Monsoon, and though 
the Burmese made no resistance in the town, they are now like bees round 
115, — the jungle is so thick that they cannot be seen within pistol shot^ ami 
they make a Stockade in one night so silently, that our men cannot discover 
them till fired on. — Every day they have to thrust them out of these enclo- 
sures, which are burnt regularly, but always replaced before morning ; in 
fact, they arc the worst enemies we have had lor a long time. The portion 
of the Bengal army that are still in the north arc watching Rtmjeef who 
lias a large and very fine army in readiness, as he says, lor Kabool.’ 

There is one remarkable fact stated in this letter, of which we had not 
heard before : namely, that the Marine Battalion at Bengal had re- 
fused to embark ! This w^as indeed a much more decided and open act 
of mutiny than the conduct of the 47th N. I. at Barrackpor^, Tlie 
Marine Battalion, as its name imports, is raised expressly for the pur- 
pose of serving by sea, ana generally furnishes the Marines to the Com- 
pany’s ships of war. For themy therefore, to refuse to embark, wo^ a hold 
step indeed ! But what was done to remove the causes of their di^atis- 
factioii (for causes no doubt they had) we do not know. We pnly know 
that they were not massacred and mowed down by a masked battery, of 
artillery ; or we should certainly have heard of that. Sir Edward 
who, he it remembered making’s officer, and therefore not likely to 
much symimthy wdth what are called Uie idle prejudices” of th;e;?eppys, 

was then up in the interior of the country : and those having the military 
command at Calcutta, thought it perhaps wiser to satisfy the rea^onaljfe 
demands of the men, than to blow them out of o;xirtence by;rt^ djifich|jrge 
of eftnnom The fact is, this mutiny was appeased by gentje npei^p.?,; 
not a life was sacrificed. We have no hesitation ia expressing our firm 
belief that the subsequent mutiny might have beensuppressed m tpiq 
easy manner, and the evils of the dreadful carnage ^nd ite displnfing 
effects throughout all India have been saved. Let those who neglected 
these means answer to their own hearts and to the w^ofld for .thp'fi^tise- 
quences [ ■ • > 
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The letters papers received from Bombay since our last, extend 
from the Ist of October to the 5th of November, the latest date received 
Tho contents ol the papers are as meagre and uninteresting as they must 
always bo under such a system of terror as that which keeps down free 
discussion and public opinion in India. The banishment of Mr. Fair 
from Bombay is likely to operate as a check u})ou all indepeiulenc.e of tin* 
Press in that island for some time to come; and thl^, added to the fact of 
there being only two papers in the Settlement— -one of them th(‘ Govern- 
ment Gazette, published by authority, and the other ‘the Gazette of a 
Member of Government, equally careful not to s] 3 eak fieely, except to 
censure those opposed to men in authority — is .suflicient to acco\iiit for the 
base use to which this powerful ('iigine/the Press, is ustul l)y those wlio 
wield it without an opponent or even the power of n'ply. Our ])rivate 
letters arc, however, more unrestrained in their conmiunicalion.s, and 
from these we accordingly draw our most valuable infoiiiiation. 

From a letter writlcn early in October, we learn that ihe lioslilc feel- 
ings of the Barristers towards the Judges, at Bombay, had in no degree 
abated. The Advocate-General, it is said, though less violent before 
the two Judges of the Suj)reme Court than he was before (he single one, 
as Recorder, continues to conduct his cases in such a mamier as even 
those best acquainted with the inodes of proceeding in Ihigland, think 
offensive and disrespectful in the highest degree. It is said, indeed, that 
formal representations on this subject have been made to the Boa id of 
Control, and that his recal bad even been thought more tlian probable. 
It is now universally understood, that the secret cause of all this hostility 
towards the Judges, hut to Sir Edward West especially, arose from his 
honest and praise-worthy endeavour to stop the career ol extortion wliicli 
the lawyers W'ere running with unchecked reins at Bombay. This con- 
duct in a Judge deserved the thanks of the whole community, and the 
especial patronage of the Government under which it was displayed : but 
unhappily for Sir Kdward West’s peace, though much to his honour, he 
espoused the cause of the oppressed and injured Natives of India, and 
extended the protection of the law to those who had before experienced 
little else but its evils. It was this, unqucstionaldy, which brought upon 
him the hatred of the Ruling Powers ; and we have, therefore, no di hculty 
in believing what is currently rumoured and pnerally credited m the test 
circles of Bombay, namely, that in all tl.eir rnsulfe and ''PP“‘'y" 

Court, the Barristers were backed by two of the Members « 

Mr. ^binstone and Mr. Warden; by the alter 

more effectually, than by the former. .• V ,j,g juj, 

Mr.' Warden wVs himself the chief Prepnetor from 

pension of the Bar, until the unhappy Editor, Mr. Fai , 

Miig riimoured that he had relinquished ? r all the 

thbrevent,) regularly and “TdCnTSeX 

pfoceedmpoftheCoU; and it is now 

that the Banisters themselves of all the persons 

Itorts, 'and that Mr. Fair was by much the ^ ^^^rted him had 

engaged in these transactions, tliouglid 1 ^ tlicniselves 

neither the virtue nor the courage toe Recorder of 

like men in the hour of need. Sir Ralph Uice, tnc 
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Peoang, had arrived, according to the latest accounts, to take his seat as 
ope of the Judges of the Supreme Court,’ ahd^ as JS^J'^EIphiiftsWne' had 
found it necessary to Tcdfeem his fortiiinr opjjosiiij^ 'to <1^6 Jddg6iSj'’by 
olFering up Mr. Fair as a victim to their Offended dimity,— ti measure 
which no circumstance whatever can justify^ .and wh^Oh^ljl^ou^h^ our 
estimation it was undignified in the Judges to ask^it p^as s^in ^ijr^, ^de- 
grading to the ex-liberal Governor to grant— ^it was tlioughl( ttat ip^af ters 
would be more amicably conducted than heretofore. , Wp trust, Jj^owpver, 
that neither Sir Edward West, nor his colleagues, are thus to, be' won 
froraTthat part of their duty which consists in protecting the, helpless 
Natives from the oppression of their Governors, however .they may have 
committed themselves by consenting to let their countrymen dealt 
with according to arbitrary power, and not according to law. We shpuld 
be more satisfied to see all classes equally shielded by its protection. 

As an illustration of the uses to which the Press of Boiphay , is applied, 
we may mention, that in Mr. Warden s Gazette of the 6'th p( Qctpjb^r, 
there is a letter, probably written by himself, hut certainly from soipe one 
high' in authority, commenting on an assertion made in Parliapren^^ia^to 
the, threatened deportation of a Native, which the writer pyet^q^s ^o in- 
sinuate is incorrect, though he must have known at the time tha.t no p^n 
in Bombay, even if he knew the circumstance referred to, darejd to come 
forward with his proofs, as he might be sent to overtake Mr. Fair, ip Jns 
circuitpus voyage by the way of Bengal and China to Faglaud, toy 
benefit of his health, and the imprevement of his manners ! Thoj mag- 
nanimity of these Indian authorities in affecting to throw down the gaunt- 
let when they know that ne man dare take it up, in giving a challenge 
which it Would he little short of treason for any man to accept, caniiofthe 
sufficiently admired. This is the PVil of a vJirTEur.D Press : the cure is 
only to be found in establishing a free one. This letter, however,’ de- 
serves, perhaps, something more than being merely referred to ; we sKa]I, 
therefore, give the whole of it to our readers, in separate portions, 
making a few remarks on it as we proceed, — The writer saya : t . / 

‘ In the debates that appear' in the periodical prints in Englaml on Indian 
affairs, nothing surprises an Indian so much as the ignorance which some 
Members of the House of Commons betray of the subject on which they are 
enlightening tlie nation. This is very apparent in some of the, speeches ‘Pn 
Mr. Buckingham's case; while others are led away by misrcpfeseqta^ti<W or 
misinformation, I have to notice only one on this occasion. 3 hppe. /iS p 
passage in the speech of an honourable Baronet in that debate w^ibn has cer- 
tainly surprised me very much; and as the point is suscepiibilcofehicifkliob^ 
T should feel obliged by any individual pointing out the year in‘whi(ih fhe 

transabliort occurred : 

' , ' - > • ' ' 
It appears that a Native had made a good bargain with the 
they were desirous he should abandon, a«d which he was determip'*^d ta 
taUgh.) He was threhteoed with deportation, (tb what plate iA 'not 
and hUt ttnhmr was to h« fmtkd m ike Company's recordsi With a becdiUhig 
an Eqglhhiiian, whb that spirit which the Natives always inanl£e&t«di|iii^<«ia< 
the pyundt as they too, often were ^ 
this affijct:— Mlonpupable Sir, I have been informed that you threaten totjum 
bfF.tU^* lAland. 1 believe it is uiithie. atti satisfied,' Ht)n6di^dble’'Sh’, fnM 
yod 'dr^toh WelHcqdaInted' With the law's df your country, and the N^ls of 
titlhsBbjbcts to take tfaat.coursei.^V (^Tear.) • , >•. .'i .iwiiu 

^ ‘ Those inditliduttls' who bate never been in India, hr Who, hawJdg^tfaHcfd 
it, are little kqnaintcd with the country, and still less-witfethf uleasurca of 
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thr local. Goyernm^ts, are the most ready to imbibe unworthy impressions 
tbp Natives are treated by iheir rulers. \\ ith such false 
Wwy jyn oh the rock of prejudice, which linclures and 


very fine: but supposing it to be even true, 
f 3^!"^ “I® History of Mr. Mill exists, any man may fairly doubt, 

h'^’ tbajt jgr^at an4 excellent work, unrivalled for its coinpiebensive, as well 
aCeWate liiforniation on Indian affairs, is the production of an individual 
’t\’’tio,iiev^r sOt foot in the country ; yet, supposing it to bo perfectly true, 
ifi'dj' iihforlunatel^, most inapplicable to the present case. The Honour- 
Bdi-odet to whom the writer alludes must have been known to him 
liy'iiptric^.as lie quotes this portion of his speech from the repoits of the 
aebafe in the newspapers, where his name is mentioned at length. He 
ou^h't' fo 'hive known, therefore, (for no man in India besides himself 
t;a!a bie", ignorant of the fact) that this worthy Baronet passed the best 
y6'ars 'df his life in India, at the head of a mercantile house of the first 
cHarheter,' and piost extensive connexions; that his opportuniliesof know- 
ing the character of the Natives of India w'as as great as that of almost 
driy ’mari that ever visited the country, and that throughout his whole 
as W'^ll’ tis up to the present moment, he w'as, and still continues to 
be’,’ dne of their warmest advocates and most faithful friends. The rea- 
i^oiiing'of the Bohibay Member of Government, (for so w'C must consider 
the ^Titei* in Mr. 'Warden’s Gazette) is hardly move accurate than his 
knowledge of facts. He says : 

.f.Byti can any thing more strongly prove the enlightened cliaracicr of a 
(,whic,h iu.thU instance was so much more so than that ol theOoverii- 
nien.t w'luch lie ^eems to liave been insiruciing in its duties;) can ihric be a 
more (lecisive proof of ibe spirit of independency, and Ihcxfoic ot the mi- 
prdvdmerit in THfitR habits that has been generated by British rule, than 
thel -^cply whlbh is said to have issued forth from the pen ol a Native . 


We beg the reader to admire the logic of this short sentence. It is quite 
w<)rthy of' one who speaks with an authority, and who is not, thereiore, 
bound to be reasonable, as other men are. A whole race ot people, com- 
poted of all manner of men, Hindoos, Miisulmans, Jews, 1 araecs, and 
others, living under British conquest, and British mle, are so 
to those who govern them, that not one man in a mdhon 
muriduf tif complaint. One such mau.howevcr. docs an'O'. f™ » 
posseiistuft the greatest portion of intelligence and spirit to be lonnd an g 
CSerXraUy, we mean the Parsecs, and he done yenhire to 
Saf&Tmoretely than his neighbours: When M the Bombay 
Counsellor assumes, that because a Native had |,e 

dih^’' ettWgh', ticrcly, but rather hold enough to do this, the , 

^f4l?Vya&ngprqoftM 

s-KOiUBJJ iiti^heir habits by our rule . AIM. . „ g„|j„i,tniiing ” 

bim^ip.m«t well know this, that the Nanvys t Mcnratei, 



w»ty'‘^bpiw.’.ouiy • 

without fear of punuiiment for so , : j^p^ndent Parsee ; not, 

i»,tet»h,tJti«pn»leie their 4qty,as tlM I 

howeTM.-heeauM-we Iw taught tltemihis lesson, «« 
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ture of oui* despotism in ' Ihdia has a directly contrary tendency. The 
writer proceeds : 

‘ ^ome ahnses were discovered some years ago in the office of Superinten- 
dent of Police, who was accustomed to send suspicious strangers oH' the Island, 
— a hind of power similar to that which is exercised even in England under 
the Alien Bill. With all the overwhelming power which the povernments of 
India are imagined to possess, and with which they “/fou often crush the 
Natives of India, they nave none so arbitrary in reference to foreign Natives, 
even as that exercised under the Bill in question. Any attempt, however, 
or ey;jgn a thought, to banish a Native of Bombay from the Islancf— with views 
of economy too — is so very extraordinary a procedure, that its proof or dis- 
proof is desirable on many grounds; and especially in vindication of the cha- 
racter of the Government.* 

Here is an Englishman — can he be worthy the name? — who thinks that 
the Government of India have no power so arbitrary as that which the 
Government of England possess, to send away aliens ! and he thinks it 
necessary to “ vindicate the character” of the Indian Government from what 
he would have us helievc to be a foul aspersion on its purity. Why, it was only 
one short month before liis letter was penned, that one of his own country- 
men, not an alien, but a brother, Mr. Fair, was .sent, in the most arbitrar)' 
manner that can be well imagined, a voyage round the world ; was trans- 
ported, like a felon, untried and unheard (for the offer made by him to 
substantiate the (ruth of his report by respectable witnesses, was rejected 
with scorn, and thought to be only a fresh insult to Government, by pre- 
suming to be able to ])rovc as true what they had already pronounced to 
be false). Docs the Government of England possess any power equal to 
this ? Can they kidnap any Englishman they choose, and send him to 
Bencoolen or China, for merely mentioning his friend and patron’s name, 
as was donfe in the case of Mr. Amot ? or giving an incorrect report of 
public proceed! ngs, as in the case of Mr. Fair ? The Bombay writer may, 
perhaps, suppose that in India, even Englishmen are aliens. Perhaps 
they may be ; and, as such, may really Iiave no business there at all ! 
But then, what becomes of the right of his honourable masters to all the 
wealth and power of the country in which they themselves arc strangers? 
By what authority has Mr. Warden a seat in their Council ? By what 
authority does he maintain his Gazette ? And why does he and others 
write in it? If Mr. Fair was an alien, Mr. Warden is equally so. If 
free-leaking Englishmen have no business in India, enslaved ahd tongue- 
tied Englishmen ought not to have a belter right to be there : and as to 
the vindication of the British name and character, it is not diffidult to 
pronounce in whose hands that duty might be most safely reposed. 

We may mention, e?i passant, that even the threatened deportation of 
a native of India is not so ‘‘ extraordinary a procedure ” as this official 
writer supposes. In Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, such tbihgii hate 
been often l^eard and often known. We are not so ihisensible W ' the 
safety of the parties as to mention their names here, for that iVould on* 
sure mem shine signal proof of the vengeance of their op[iressor8 efeeWhelfe, 
if the parties themselves are still living; and if dead, their deschndhnts 
would not fare the better for our indiscretion. We pi'OCedd, hoWevcfi'; to 
give' the last portion of this memorable letter, being desiiroliS thAt not a 
syllable of it should be lost : 

* It is evident from the tenor of the letter from this Native that he liad re- 
ceived no ornciAL communication of any intention to banish him; and 
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little doubt exists in wy mind that no such measure has ever cUered into the 
magtmitionof the Governments of this Presidency from the veaMSOS to thi^ 

to bTllfcaii, hMt if any one' can state the year, or furnish a cl ic to TuVn^r 

‘’*,’■5®“'' "'Wchrenuiredthe adomion of so ex 

' » V! ' 


The first portion of this paragraph is most probably tmc. Tlio 
GoV^ep^ents in India know well enough what to communicate in writ-* 
ing, an^i.what to keep in the more safe and irresponsible form of verbal 
commiiniQ^tion. When the determination of the Rengal Government 
was taken, not to suffer the property of the Calcutta Journal Press to bo 
ma^ any use of whatever as long as one hated individual was likely to 
depvij any profit from that source, they took care to cause tins to be'in- 
limatp^'in those winged words” which are not afterwards to bo pro- 
duqed in , evidence against their iitterers. So, also, in the case of this or 
any, otjiicr native of India, a verbal threat would be as eflectual as a 
written one ; and we all know what a hint from men in authority can do, 
ill every country under the government of an avowed and absolute des- 
potism, as that of India is admitted to be. 

But the highest flight of this official wiit<‘r*s absurdity is left for the last, 
ile assumes to himself the attribute of omuiscience as well as of omnipo- 
tence : and entering into the heart of every man that has held authority in 
India from the year 16()8 up to the present hour, he asserts his belief that no 
such idea as that of deporting anativec?;n*c«/ercr/i//fo the, imaginationoi 
these imniaculate men ! Here is a searcher of hearts indeed 1 An ordinary 
man would have been contenttosay, that no such event had actually hap- 
pened i but men who speak with the tongues of oracles, and whom no 
one dares to question or contradict, assume a higher tone, and presume, 
at least) to kiioiv what is hidden from all other eyes but tljcir own. It 
even the flc^s of Indian rulers u ere told in the language of truth, wo 


should have a sad picture of human infiniiity ; but it all fliese collective 
imauinhigs, from 1668 to 1824 , could be presented in tlieirtrue colours 
on the tablet of history, we believe that eveu they tlicmsclvcs would 
turn, from tho picture with horror and dismay. 

. The last modest request, inviting any one who remembers it, to state 
thg, particulars pf this “ had bargain,” is quite worthy ol the author s pen. 
Be weiyi .knows that no Englishman on the spot, no, not even the worthy 
Baronqt'S relatives and friends, dare come forward to subBtantiato the 
assertion, without risking more tlian it would he worth to put doWi, sut, i 
an empty vindication of oflemlcd authority as this : and le knows a so, 
thajlii.nQ jaaUvo, acquainted with the disgracelul transactioiq w)uld be 
$0 ^ily. IQ suffer himself to be easnared by such a 

(jifficnUics, by acceptmg the mon’iuau- 

of, India remains m its pi esent state, free * 
to say what they please, and fettered to all men w lo o 
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sh^U. first, gi Vi; an, extract from a letter^ wpittefv at one' of the principal 
stations in the Deccan,, toward the end'd:’ October '18iE4i Mich “l^ as 
follows; .. . . ■ ' * ■ . ' ‘ . “j kI / 

^ Wo shall have a fatn’me all over the DecCih— Govfrh'mehf' musVknQwit, 
and could, in a great degree, soCten the misery hy comiit^' foftvahl ‘in nme, 
and laying out lour or five lacs of rupees in grain ; lor there is pleh^ ih'^iie 
countg, but, all getting into the hands of forestallers j and if dbvcrhhi^'nt 
came into the markeis against them, many thousand poor wretches’ ivoliltl' be 
sa\w[ but no— -they would lose considerably, and that tells bad in- Lcfeden- 
hall Street. This country has been going to the dogs ever since inwas con- 
quered ; and it must ever be llie case under such a rapacious rpvcnue systehi. 
In there was grain enough raised for five years’ consumption. w^as 
then of so little value, that the Kyots could not realize enough tp.pay thp eph 
lector; still Government insisted bn mA, and the consequence was thpsale 
of liye times the usual quantity of grain to parts of the country (Berdr'parti- 
cularly) wliich had not been so productive, and two bad years following, the 
people have now ncitlier money nor grain. God help the poor inofiiensive 
wretches ! They really deserve something better than the East India Com- 
pany’s blessings— missionaries and starvation.’ 

It W'ould be well, perhaps, if the Government at Bombay could have 
heard this under their own Presidency, and at the moment when it was 
most useful, instead of its coming to their etirs for the first time, as it 
now will, through these pages, after performing a voyage to Englaniand 
back again in the interim ; but if the paragraph given above had been 
printed in Bombay, any paper not the properly of a nmfiber of 
Government^ the paper would probably be suppressed ; and if sent to 
cither of the Public Secretaries by an officer in the service, he would, 
perhaps, have had a reprimand for his olficiousness as a reward. The 
following is a portion of a letter from Bombay, dated early in November : 

^Tbere appears to be but little doubt on the public mind as to the pecu- 
niary wants of the Bengal Government, although the attempt to impress it 
with a contrary opiruon, by opening a Joan at 4 per cent., did for an instant 
blind a few of the Natives as to the real state of the finances. The subscrip- 
tions to this loan amount to about 10 lacs, including 55 from the Bank of 
Bengal, 1 understand ; and that Government calculates largely on the sub- 
scriptions here, at Bombay, and at Matlras. They have applied to the King 
of Oude for a supply of cash, and,* it. is said, will obtain 50 lacs from him. 
Another loan, however, on terms more favourable to the public is confidently 
looked for it Calcutta, and money is scarce in consequence of intending pur- 
chasers boarding their means. The one and a half crore will not be paid pff 
in March next, as far as present appearances indicate, and paper has risen 
a little within the la$t few days. 

‘jThc Government, of Bengalis making large purchases of cattle for the expb- 
ditioji, and collecting, ptr fone^ all the hackeries (carts) they can find.* Their 
preparations ate now, indeed, beginning to look somewhat in earnest, arid 
trooM are in motion fow'ards each point of attack. From Bangoria we>QlpoCt 
sodn to heilr of the army having commenced their advance to.wjirds Arae- 
rapooik*’ , . 

Py. s^l^gcqnent jacconuts it appears that tiie expectatioiriS'fbifftlbd of ^he 
4 pc^, cent,, Iqsm.had been completely disappointed, the pajjbF M'rtng 
fiilfpp|to a^ijiciowftt.o^ I or 2 per cent, -which of course ccfmpeB^'Gjivbm- 
m|n(,to ponwntJhco drawing it in agaim ‘ m. ' i t. 

" Sotoe accounts, of the proceedings of the Sikhs hadbeeti 
Bombay, by which we learn that the Maharajah arrived at Utohitseer 
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earlyjfi.?eptcmber, and immediately intimated to the chiefs his intention 
of prpc^ifig to Caibool^ and if that kihgdoin should submit to his autho- 
rity, he promised to perform all required of him. The ditch and fortifi- 
cations of Umijutseer were directed to lie put in repair, and orders wero^ 
givdn'fdr purchasing a considerable quantity of iron for the purpose of 
being cast into shot. A subsequent account mentions his arrival at 
Lal^prc with the whole of his army, shortly after which he despatched a 
letter to, the Ameers of Sinde demanding thetiibutc which they had b,eeu 
accustomed to pay to the king of Cabool, and threatening, in event of a 
refusal, that he would resort to hostile measures. 

Liters of November 3, advert to the distuibed state of the Bheels, 
and say they arc plundering in the northern Concan, which is close to 
Bombay. The whole of the surrounding countiy is, it is said, m a most 
disordered state ; and one writer says, nothing is more certain than that, 
with the troubles in India Proper, the war in the Burmese territories and 
the hostile movements in the north, the Company sfiovemmentu ill ^^ c 

their hands full. All the letters from this quarter, as well as Irom every 
other part of India, earnestly pray that lArd Amherst may 

With respect to the disturbances in the north, alluded to abow, 
we hwe J illnslration of what is meant by these 

f: the 

Khap ia gathering troops tuh Ihe u’rilisl. power. 

rirr4,”«%“s5^< 5^,,. ^ 

aspect of affairs ! 

incidents aND EVENTS tN ECROfE COSNECKD tV.TIt THE 
kastkun world. 

The constant inquiry in »'} *'''” « 
-When is Lord Andterst to te recalk. • rtaioty app«rs 

doubt that this must sooner or “ hovcier, nor l,he Court dt 

to be hS to the time. Neither ll l„iig there m a 

Directors are willing to maonaniTiiityof a great mind 

hopp, of its being avoided, t reqmr^ the 

to a^nowledgo an error, and s i of mind, the strictest scare 

as itii6.diacomed. Bi« ** j®", p® ) o-ould lie a waste of tunc. T 
at thsilndia House, or Board of . . ’ |f ijoompetent to govern It^ • 

Ditssst^rrAtidtP that he has shown h""®*" ' Xay, they even*'"’'^ 

but not one of their whole body rises to „f the onlyDnectw 

by their, silence, •“?, .„a who rose to *' ‘i!! ^c 

whq^,spok^e» *» 

pasfiii^g apyiWRVQurawe the incoRip^^^’^^y ^ 

Board of Control are equ^y » , duties of his station . T 
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bodies is to uphold and defend, outwardly at least, whoever is acting 
under their immediate authority ; though, as in the case of Lord Hast- 
ings — at the very inphient they are applauding him in public to the 
skies — ^they may bo writing the severest censures on his measures in se- 
cret despatches. 

It is hardly just, however, in the present instance, to attribute all the 
disastrous changes which have taken place in India since Lord Hastings 
leffcthat country, to his successor, Lord Amherst. It is his misfortune to 
be a weak man, or he never would have consented to make such pledges 
as were required of him before he went out, to carry all the dirty orders 
of the Directors into effect for curtailing the allowances of the Military 
Service, already too scanty, and needing increase rather than abatement. 
It is his weakness also which lias enabled those more wicked men by whom 
he was surrounded to carry their iniquitous measures into effect; We 
do not believe that liOrd Amherst would, had he acted on his own unaided 
views and feelings, have invaded the rights and property of individuals 
in the manner w'hich, backed by Mr. Adam, Mr. Bayley, and Mr. Har- 
rington, he has, conjointly with them, suffered to be done. Neither would 
the notion of a Burmese war, or a Rangoon expedition, have originated 
w’ith him. The former, it is said, was the advice of the Political Secre- 
tary, Mr. Swinton, a quiet and inoffensive man in his way ; but as much 
fit to be Political Secretary in India, as Mr. Irant to be Prime Minister 
of England. The latter is attributed to the great professional talents of 
the Military Secretary. Col. Casement, than whom, perhaps, the Bengal 
army hardly ever liad a more unpopular man at its head. 

To the interests of India and England it is the same thing, however, 
whether the wickedness of many, or the weakness of one, had tlie 
largest share in producing the evils that have resulted : — without 
the one, the other would have been unequal to the production of the 
misery entailed by both ; and the most desirable event would be, to see 
the w'hole governing body changed. As this is not likely to happen, how^- 
ever, the next best step w’ould be, the appointment of an able and popu- 
lar Governor- General, to unite the office of Commaiider-in-Chief in the 
same person. For this appointment we know of no two men more suited 
than Lord William Bentinck or Lord Hastings. The former has not 
sufficient interest at Court ; and the ago of the latter may be thought an 
objection. But, it is said, that Ministers have actually sent out the 
Liffey frigate to bring Lord Amherst home; and that to Lord Hastings, 
who is shortly expected in a frigate from Malta, they are prepared to offer 
the joint offices of Governor- General and Commandcr-in-Cluef in India, 
if he will accept them. 

Nothing could be better for India, at the present moment, than his re- 
turn, especially as it appears to bo so ardently wished by all classes in 
that country, and would undoubtedly restore confidence in a greater de- 
gre^,,i;han could be done at once by an untried stranger. If Lord William 
Bentinck could be appointed to accompany him, in order to succeed, in 
the event of the Marquis meeting the fate of Lord Cornwallis, Whd re- 
turned only to leave his remains in India, it w'ould be a wise provision 
for keeping that confidence unbroken. It is added, that, in oonseqaence 
of this intention of Ministers, I^ord Combermere, tliough actually ap- 
|)ointed to the office of Commandei^in-Chief, will not leave England 
until tliis point is settled. From all we bear on this subject, his reSaain- 
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ing at home will not be a matter of deep regret to those who think the 
highest qualifications necessary for such distant and difficult commands. 


In the debate on Mr. Hume’s motion, for the production of a military 
despatch of Lord Hastings to tlie India Company, in 1819, which oc- 
curred in the Commons, on the ‘24th of March, Mr Wynne made an as- 
sertion \vhich, if true, would make the whole Civil Service of India (than 
which a better educated, more gentlemanly, or more honourable class of 
public men^ taking them in the whole, docs not anywhere exist,) os a 
set of triflers and fools. He asserted, that the fact of Lord Amherst 
having handed the lady of Commodore Hayes (of the Company’s Marine) 
to table, when he ought to have handed the wife of an elder Civil Slm’- 
vant, had been the cause of more outcry against his Lordship's whole 
administration, from the indignation of the Civil Seivants generally, at 
this public insult to their body, than any ill-success attending his imblic 


measures. 

Really, Mr. Wynne must be one of the weakest oi men himself, or he 
must have thought all tlnxse who heard him men of the most contemptible 
intellects, if he believed that such a statement as this could obtain credit 
among them. Half a dozen of the Calcutta ladies, who thought them- 
selves ill-used by seeing Mrs. Hayes put above them, might have 
been angry at such a inaik of precedence, and two out ot the three 
old ladies, of the sex, who guide his Lordships councils migld 
have been a little nettled to see their wives neglected. Hut to say, 
that the whole Civil Service, or any other pait oi them than the lialt 
dozen named, cared a straw about such an unimi>ortant niatter is to 
pass a censure on tlieir understandings, which we do not belicvi, they 
deserved. We shall take an early occasion to say something on the 
peculiarides of Indian society, more at large, hut t liel > 

the present, with assuring Mr. Wynne that .1’™^ 

Lord Amherst out of a difficulty, will only ““’I® 

liowcver he may delude liimselt with the hope ot Us being successlul 

''when the debates at the India House, and in Mamem on Indian 
affairs are mentioned, little remains to add un e 

though we hope the time is approaching w i Court of Directors 

crecy in the proceedings of the Hoard ot Control and Court ot Hirtcto 

Hume had moved, in his place m Par i India from 

of British horn, and other Luropeiui su ' j j circumstances 

tlie year 1784 up to the presmit pm^, ^^r a“ lighf alteiatiou by way 

attending each individual case , wh , When the papers are 

of amendment from Mr. Wynne was agreed to. W P 1- ^ 

printed we shall examine their details. 

I. U..P.™ .fh. P». — “S wJ'pSi' 

place in Parliament, to a cruel ‘ es^cli other for mutual 

venting their large ships sailing m p to pay 

succour or relief, in consequence o detained in assist 

murrage on one of their large ships, another. 

ing to save the drowning men from the vreck 
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the Kent, Indiaman, being in that situation, without a consort or compa- 
nion ; the periods fixed for the separate sailings of the ships carrying 
troops from England ‘Vo India ; and the anhouhced .departures of the 
China ships, at intervals of a few days only after dadK^'other from Can- 
ton, tend to corroborate the accuracy of the assertion. 

'fhe East India Company have been making the most extensive jire- 
parations to send out reinforcements to India. About seventy vessels, 
m^ny'of the largest dimensions, have been tendered to them to carry out 
me)i>*and stores ; and the report is, that 30,000 tons of shipping will be 
taken up by the Company. The average tenders are 15^. pdr ton, put 
and home, and for the voyage out about the half. 

The destruction of the Kent, Indiaman, by fire, affords materials for a 
melancholy tale. The details have been repeated in all the public pa- 
pers of the kingdom, so that it is the less necessary to repeat them h^. 
The conduct of Captain Cook of the Cambria, who, accidentally falling 
in with the Kent soon after she took hre, succeeded, notwithstanding a 
boisterous sea, in getting on board his little vessel of 200 tons upwards of 
six hundred men, including troops, women, and children, and saving them 
from destruction, was highly enterprising and admirable. Though out- 
ward-bound with miners and materials for Mexico, he brought them back 
saf? to England, landed them at Falmouth, where they were humanely 
treated by the inhabitants; and received, as he richly deserved, ^the 
thanks of his own employers, of the Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
of the Underwriters at Lloyd’s, and of the East India Company, each 
of whom presented him and his crew with liberal rewards ; in addition 
to which, he had the strongest manifestations of gratitude from those he 
had saved, and the general approbation of all classes of his country- 
men. 

On the 4th of March, a deputation of the Merchants connected with 
the Cape of Good Hope wait^ upon the Ciiaxckli.oh of the Exche- 
quer respecting the duties on Cape Wine. In the reduction of wines 
generally, from 7s. 7d. to 4s. per gallon, wine from the Cape was entirely 
overlooked. As it forms the return payment of . two-thirds of the exports, 
the article is of the first importance to that colony, and has lately 
averaged eight thousand pipes annually. The present duty on Cape 
Wine is 2s. 6d. or 2s. 7d. per gallon, and the merchants pray for a 
reduction, on the scale of that of the other duties. The wine from the 
Cape cannot, they contend, without this reduction, stand the competition 
with Portugal and other wines. The Deputation was favourably received; 
and informed that the representation would be immediately taken into 
the serious consideration of. Government. 

It is the avowed determination of Government to pay the trdops in the 
Colonies in British coin for the future, instead of dollars ; in conse^qaence 
of wh^ch, 200,000/. are to be transmitted to the several' islanj^^iid 
statie(». The Samarang has already sailed with 60,000/. for 
of Good Hope and the Mauritius; and upwards of 70,000/< are 
shipped on board the Ferret, Captain Hobson, for c<>tiveyaiice to' Vhe 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and Barbadoes. ‘ ' ' , 

Mr. George Eicketts has been presented at Court, on his^.f^uig 
appointed one of the Puisne Judges in India, and receivedtbe henotif of 
Knighthood. . V “ * ' 
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Ofi \Vfi40play, the 23d of March, a 
Quarterly General Court was held at 
tlie India House. 

CttAinMAN 'took his seat at 12 
o’doek. >'v 

84;P&gANNUAT10N LISTS. 

The Chairman begged to call the 
attention of the Court to a List of 
Supei%ill»uatiof»»3 of the Servant of 
the<Coin{kany, made by the ('ourt of 
U^ectora , eince the. last Quarterly 
General Court of Proprietors. 

The Seoretary was desired to read 
the list,- when he read the heads of it 
as a-matter of form only. 

Mr. H,umb begged that before the 
Chairman proceeded with other Imsi- 
ness, theTaper might be read entirely, 
so as to show the names and the ser- 
vices of the persons to wltoin the su- 
perannuated allowances had been 
granted. 

The Clerk accordingly read the 
paper, which contained only the name 
of one individual, whose salary having 
been LHH. a year, it had been resolved 
by the Court of Directors, that in c<»n- 
sideratiou of his long services he 
should be placed on the Superannuated 
List, and allowed two-thirds of his 
salary, being 7‘M, 

Tran i said, it had often oc- 
curred to him, that such papers as 
these ought to be laid on the table ui 
the adjoining room, for the perusal of 
the Proprietors, previously to their be - 
ing caked upon to vote upon them. 

The Chairman observed, that this 
course had never been considered ne- 
cessary, and therefore had never heeu 
adpp|ied«.>, But the Court was rcquimi 
by Parliament to lay these 

papers Wforc the House of Coinmuus ; 
anddccnr^tlg to a byc-Iawof the Court, 
all papers whatever that were to be 
laid ibpfow'PwUawent were, first ot 
all., la .bft.>laid beforo the Court ot 
PropJielers'j'jt therefore necessary 
tUaf s%uld have the present 

list shflinsfeed'lb it. . . , 

- Mp.Hoiib Wished to be 
whetihgija^y^f,^ul<4io» existed at t 
present moment to prevent ag;e<‘ l ^ 
sons from, entering the service ol ’J' 
CiWb^y appeared to him, that 

if thii«4i««t©t»lon8ueh. regulation, we 
consequence would often be that m y 
persons would enter their service av 
Oriental Heraldf VoL 5. 


time of life that in a very few years 
they would liecomc supcrauuuatwl. 

The Chairman said, that there was 
always in these cases aitentiou p.-ild to 
the age of the individual, although 
there might be no particular regulation 
upon the subject. But the general 
rule was not to take persons into the 
service of the Company beyond the 
age of thirty-five. The individual wtio 
had heeu placed on the supcrauniiatiun 
list, had served the Ctimpimy faithfnily 
seventeen years, and he ihonght was 
an object deserving of the allowance 
proposeil to be made to him. 

Tlie lltsolution was then agreed to. 
Afl’OINrMKNT OF IIUST ASSISTANT TO 
THE SURVEYOR OF BMI.DINUS. 

The Chairman said, he had further 
to inform them, that this Court had 
been made Special for the purpose of 
laying before the Proprietors, for their 
approbation, in conformity of the 17lh 
section of the 6th chapter to the Im" 
laws, a resolution of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the 2tth of January last, for 
the appointment of .a person in the 
canai'itY of First Assistant m the oflicc 
of the Surveyor of Buildings, at a salary 
of 3501. per annum, but his successor 
to be at a salary of aOO/. per unnuiii. 
All that he should do, thcrclore, was to 
niovc-Tliat the Court do approve of 
thU Rewlutiou of thi- Court ot Direc- 
tors, anil of the aiivoiutmeiit in«l« hy 

Mr. IliiMh WO’ 

foru.e.1 wtiowas the surte,* o huihl- 
ines. It was I"'*'' !!! 

individual who ftHed that aopiutm^ 
should be a |Wt«oii ((Ualified by adun- 

tiM exnerie ice, and talent, to pertorai 
r’lSofit- He, therefore, wish^ 

71. m* ubetber the person who had 

two oflites of ap. 

sistant /ssistaiit to t(ic 

pointed w^ he^^ hU- 

^^prltT^rVwell knowp to.gW 
^““He hrd built out Colleseot 

K 
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Haileybury, which was considered hy 
all who had seen it as the finest monu- 
ment of his talent and genius. The 
Centlcman whose appointment was now 
under consideration was formerly the 
Clerk of the Works, and in that capa- 
city hiul shown himself a most useful 
and meritorious servant. Upon the re- 
lireinentol Mr. Cockerell, the Court of 
Directors thought it foiiiunate to be 
able to appoint him on the ground of 
merit only. He had no increase of 
emolument by the exchange, but only 
a few more privileges, winch by his 
past services he was considered emi- 
nently entitled to. 

Mr. Hume did not object to the 
amount of salary i he only wished to 
know whether this person was capable 
of afUirding that assistance which the 
Report of the Court of Directors said 
would be required of him. 

The Chairman said, the Court of 
Directors were quite satisfied of his 
ability to perform the duties of his si- 
tuation. 

A J*R0PRiET0R asked, what was 
the salary of the .Surveyor, and what 
were his duties, that it should be ne- 
cessary for him to have a first and 
second assistant } 

'Jbe Chairman said, the present 
salary of the Surveyor was ,500/. a-year. 
The increase of his duties was very 
considerable, Hon. Members need 
only look over the very great extent of 
the huilding they were now in to satisfy 
themselves that the appointment of 
Assistant Surveyor was absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

The Chairman then put the motion, 
that the ('ourt do approve of the ap- 
pointment, which was agreed to. 

PENSION TO SIR JOHN MALCOtM, 

The Chairman begged to inform 
the Proprietors, that this Court had 
lieen further made Special for the pur- 
pose of laying liefore them, for their 
approbation, a Resolution of the Court 
of Directors of the 5th of January last, 
granting to Major-General Sir John 
jVlalcolm, G.C.B. a pension of 1000/ 
per annum, irom Christmas last, in 
consideration of the eminent services, 
both military, which had 

been rendered by him during a long 
period of active service. He should 
content himself with moving—** That 
this Court do ap^ve of the Resolution 
of the Court of D^ectors of the 5th of 
January last.*' 

General Thornton fully approved 
of this grant, and he was only aor^ 
that| seeing the gallant General m 


such a state of health and vigour, he 
was no longer in the service. 

Mr. Pa rnsoN begged to say a word 
or two in answer to the ohservation 
which had jiist^beefi made. When the 
gallant Getierah whose meritorious 
services every persem must acknow- 
ledge, returned i'rotn India, great hope 
wag entertained hy the Court of Direc- 
tors that that Ofiicer would soon be 
again employed in some public capa- 
city. He had the honour to be in the 
Chair on the occasion when the subject 
was discussed, as to sending out a 
mission to Persia ; and at that time 
Sir John Malcolm evinced the greatest 
readiness to go upon that miiisinn ; but 
this appointmeut was opposed by the 
(blunial Department, and therefore 
nothing was then done. When be left 
the Chair, it was upon the pledge, that 
if their present hoii. Chairman did not 
take the matter up, he (Mr. Pattison) 
should consider it bis duty to pursue 
it ; but the consideration of the Hyde- 
rabad Papers put a stop to all other 
business, and prevented him from pro- 
ceeding as he had intended. It was 
thought, however, by many (>!' the 
Court of Directors, that we ought to 
appoint this distinguished Officer to 
one of the Governorships of India; 
{hear, It ear;) and if that bad been 
done, it would have prevented them 
from coming to this Court to-day to 
ask for a [lensioii. Hot that attempt 
hod also failed, and the consequence 
was, that this eminent person was 
now put upon the shelf, fur reasons 
which he could not well understand, 
but which he dare say were very suffi- 
cient. Under these circumstances the 
Court of Directors thought that they 
could not allow this illustrious Officer 
to go out of their service witliuut some 
signal mark of their entire approha- 
tion of his conduct during a long series 
of splehdid services to this Company. 

Air. Hume said, that beishould 
cordially vote for the motion ; but he 
wished to state the grounds why he did 
so. Although we had had nianyvgjiuahle 
Officers in our service, whose merits 
were worthy of being rewardi^d, yet 
few had enjoyed the oj^rtunitles of 
rendering such eminent servtees to 
the Company as the gallant Officer- 
whose name and merits were ua- 
der the consideration of the Court* it 
happened that he(Mr. ^upie) 

India when Sir John Malcolm 
cmning fairly into the service,, Riui be 
could poly say, that tlm 
iiig towards him, both on, ,t^e fart of 
tbeHatives and JEuropeajt^^ wRirthM ot 
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the highest respect am! gratitude. He 
was not awai*e that any public servant 
before 'that period, he might say nor 
since then, stood so well in India as 
Sir Johh ^lalct>lm. He mentioned this 
faetj because he considered, that ifthere 
were any of their servants who deserved 
m'o'fe'chotmrageinent than others, they 
were tli()«e who by their conduct ami 
example' tatight and encouraged otliers 
to entleavoitr to make the Natives of 
India look up to ns as their fi-iends, 
their 'fathers, and their l^enefactors, 
instead of coutcinplatliig us as their 
masters and their tyrants, {/fwr, 
heai \) ' It was such men whom we 
ought to keep in our service and ought 
to reward: He could not help contrast* 
ing the state of India during the time 
of Sir John hfalcollu and the present 
period. Then all was confidence and 
respect towards the British name— now 
every thing was mistnistand doubt. 

Mr. BucKtNoluid said he did not 
rise to- disturb the unanimity which 
seemed to prevail in the Court. He 
was happy to observe the general feel- 
ing in favour of the motion ; and he 
had therefore the less Scruple in offer- 
ing himself to their notice ; as he might 
now imlulge the hope that Ms rising to 
advocate the claims of Sir «lohn Mal- 
colm would not prejudice his cause in 
tl>e eyes of the Directors. He could 
not consent to give a silent ^<)tc upon 
this occasion ; and, although the ser- 
vices of Sir John Malcolm were too w ell 
known to require any Icnglheucd de- 
tail from him, yet he could not refrain 
from adverting more particularly to a 
few of the striking points of his char- 
acter and career. {Hmr.) It was at 
a very early period, under the ad- 
ministration of Marquis MTellesley, 
that, in H political sketch of Indi®? 

published by SirJohnMalcom,be had 

the merit ahd the honour of being the 
first to di‘a\V public attention t() the 
state a'nd condition of the Indo-Bntish, 
or half-caste' population— a race for 
which fittic' has yet been donc-and to 
poittit dot to the Government the im- 
portaacte of elevating and amelloraiing 
theif oottditWh. {Hettr.) In his ina- 
turer y^edfsv Sir John Malcolm had 
acted n distinguished paft 

diploiiiWlic' tfatrtaCtinns with the Na- 
tive^ 'of IndW; and it might he said, to 

hisShoiJoUr’thjlttto man understood 

hettef the '.most effectual 

mekfis W st^^niig their attachment, 
wWtlV'Was'by d system of kindness and 

concHiiJfibh',' ind uS by fun-’e. [Heart 
ApSTio wran that ever ser- 
ved* te' Ttidftr' was more generally or 


more justly beloved by the Natives of 
that country : an<l hi» benevolent wish, 
to promote their hapnincss was not 
satisfied with all he could liimself do 
to promote it ; for, on his qnittitig India, 
he left behind him a code of instruc- 
tions to the Residents sen lug under 
his authority, which was attached to 
his Report on Malwa ; the chief feature 
of these instructions >)eing a marked 
attention to the interests and luq'piuess 
of the Natives, which he seemed on all 
occasions anxious to promote. ( f/cirr, 
hear.) Nor was his fame confined to In- 
dia alone. He (Mr. Buckingham) had 
had oc<’asionto travel thnmgli Persia ill 
the year 181 (i, and he felt peculiar 
satisfaction in stating, that at every 
step of his progress he heard the name 
of Sir John Malcolm, as one familial* 
to all Persian ears, and it was never 
pronounced hut with feelings of grati- 
tude and resfiect. .He had no hesita- 
tion, indeed, in rleelaring his belief, 
that the high consideration enjoy- 
ed by the English about that period 
in Persia was more owing to tlie ex- 
cellent and judicious conduct of Sir 
John Malcolm, during his diplomatic 
Residence in that country, than to any 
other cause. (Hear.) 

He paid this tribute of his praise to 
that gallant Officer witit the greater 
alacritv, because, upon the subject of 
the restrictions on the liMliaii press, he 
had been compelled to differ with him, 
and certain discussions of rather an 
uiiiilcasaiit nature had taken place in 
coiisecpiencc. That subject had, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the object of 
the present motion, to which, as no 
man had a higher opinion thmi he had 
of the gallant General’s military and 
diidoinatic services, he should giic his 
most cordial and hearty concurrence. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The question was then put, and car- 
ried unanimously in the affirmative. 

IATE MUTINV in INDIA. 

Mr. Hume would not have troubled 
the Court upon this occasion, if the 
subject which he was about to ^^ro- 
duce was not one of ‘considerable im- 
portance. No one was ignorant of the 
events which were now passing m In- 
.iL aL for which he found H »nnpossi- 
blc’to furnish himself with 

oHnii When he was in India, he had 

K2 
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the press were well-knowr* j he had 
foretold that the interference of 
Go\^6i*nment Mth the press hi IncKa 
would be ittendid with unpleasant 
consetiuenccs. Those consoqueuccs 
had not only taken place, but still 
continued. 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order. — He 
heffged to ask the honourable Gentle- 
man if he meant to follow up his oh- 
servatioiis by proposing a resolution ? 
If ’ 80 , he thought he had better move it 
upon notice. 

Mr. IluiME assured the honourable 
Proprietor he should have the benefit 
not of one, but of two or three resolu- 
tions. He was observing that his pro- 
phecies were fully borne out. They 
were now entirely ignorant of what 
was passing there ; the only coniniu- 
nications received were from persons 
who were afraid to .speak out, lest 
they should be punished with banish- 
ment. When he (Mr. Hume) was in 
India, the idea of such proceedings 
taking place was never conceiveil. The 
Court was bound to consider, out of 
respect to themselves, and considera- 
tion for the millions intrusted to their 
charge, of the best means to put an 
end to them. He laid it down as the 
subject of every letter from India 
which he had seen, that the white as 
well as the black population of that 
country had lost all confidence in the 
Governor-General. (Hear.) They look- 
ed most anxiously for the measures of 
the Court ; they expected that the 
Government of England would have 
sent out some person competent to 
conduct the Government of that 
country. The public press was pre- 
vented from alVording them the least 
assistance in the way of information, 
it was well known that every occur- 
rence that took place any where, was 
told in a dilTerent way hy each of the 
spectators, by which means the public 
had the advantage, by seeing and com- 
paring all the several accounts , of bci ug 
able to form an accurate judgincut of 
the fact. But in Indiathey were de- 
prived of this advantage. In the in- 
stance of the unfortunate alFair at 
Barrackporc, a circular. letter was 
sent round to each paper, forbidifing 
theth to publish or notice any part of 
what bad taken place there until the 
official account was first published. 
I»y6t only this, but: letters had been 
Wrltten to the editors, informing them 
that if they published any observations 
res][)ecting Mr. Buckingham’s remo- 
val from uie Country, they would incur 
severe displeasure. This wUs beneath 


the conduct of men|who were conscious 
of. acting right, and was only to be 
ohdferstood vthdU ilUrSitWby iuch hien 
as Mr, Barley and Mr, AdSrifiV^hd'had 
forgotten what they o^ved tc^tlieinselves 
as Englishmen.' ®It was td this ayitem 
that he attributed the want of Confi- 
dence in the Government which at pre- 
sent prevailed ; and if it were allowed 
to continue, the consequeUe’eS' also 
would not only contiiiue, biit would be 
fearfully aggravated. Now, hd asked, 
had any measures been taken td pro- 
cure the recal of Lord Amherst In 
all the letters which he had Seen, the 
writers said, “ For God’s sake, don’t 
mention my name." Such \ias the 
dread of the consequences of impart- 
ing information. The honourable 
Proprietor then mentioned the circum- 
stance of two Gentlemen having been 
recently taken away suddenly from 
their indigo plantalions and transport- 
ed ; of which, he said, he supposed 
they would receive the accounts In a 
few days. In fact, India at present 
could be compared to nothing but a 
person sitting on a barrel of giumow- 
der with a train just ready to be light- 
ed. Such was the state to which it 
bad been brought by the conduct of 
the present Government, It began 
with the putting down the press, and 
individual oppression, and all its sub- 
sequent acts were marked by the ut- 
most imbecility. The troops were or- 
dered away hi the rainy season ; the 
consequence of which was, that out of 
a body of 8,000 or 0,000 men, 1,100 
were destroyed by disease. Now if the 
whole of that body had been cut off by 
the enemy in one day, it would not 
have had so great an effect upon the 
other troops as the death of these men 
by disease. Next, there was a great 
nnwilliiigncss on the part of the Na- 
tive troops to march without catijib to 
carry their baggage ; but there was no 
corresponding disposition on t^ia part 
of the Government to me/ct that feelihg 
on the part of the troops. The dilH- 
cnlties tliickeued j desertion ugtia'me 
frequent j in one corns, oq the Iffjtt of 
October, (and here lie t'd' be 

understood as not blaqling the Govern- 
ment so much fot'plnnginj^'tqe'c'Otibtj'y 
into this war, as for’ not takid^'niek- 
sures to meet the feblings and pmu'di- 
ces of the troops), np jess' tbku 1^54 
men, out of a Dodyqf l,00Cf;deii!ned 
within cight-^nd-iorty , nofil'^. ' Tips 
ought to have ' be^n 
such warniiigs Were qoiistkntiv 
plaice, yet ^ tliie.i GoVetniii'phl/p^rjiMted 
in a reduction' of' the tMitli^'ajiiow- 
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, JiKQQSCqUi^njcc of the. activity and the grounds of action far as 
of tp.' cut u(f )|U supplies j possible before them. Then, if he 

the»$fypioy)afQUJ)^.Jt difljicuU to exist ou found he was in error in blatuing f-ord 
their/RlJpMrapces., Every ragamufliu Amherst':* Government, he would be 
th^t UP, the guit-hoat expedition the first man to acknowledge that errorr 
from! C^rfeutte* received an advance of | The honourable Proprietor concluded 
■ ’ « 1 - • iKvniovinff — “ That there be laid hc- 


25 PCT; c<?ut.i,yct they refused toiu- 
creasQ thia, allowance of cattle to the 
Sepc(yf>,-Avhich» combined with the 
dread, of, an, evil power in tlie Burmese 
country^ produced the unfortunate 
pt;oc«ediugs yvhich liad taken place at 
Etu-rackpurc, The mutiny, however, 
havnig taken place, he admitted it 
ought to have been suppressed, but iii 
a ditfereut manner from that which 
had been, resorted to. He saw no oc 


by moving — “ That there be laid hc- 
, fore thi"* Court a copy of the inilitay 
despatch of the Marquis of H astings, in 
I8iy, to the secret department of the 
('ourt of directors, on the organization 
and allowances of the Bengal army; 
and a copy of the despatch ol the Court 
of Directors to the Government in 
India, ii» lH2;t, ou that subject ; to- 
gether with a copy of tlic desjiutclies 
from India, stating how far their or^ 


had been, resorted to. He saw no oc- iiora inma, suuui„ nyw **»* 
casion, for instance, for opening mask* I ders had been carried into execution, 
cd batteries upon tlicir own soldiers, | Mr.BucKiMiiHM, ctmcurnng lul y 
many of whom had fought and bled with the opimons of hchon. ! 
for lh?m i and he had, tlierelbre, been who preccd.al him, thought ^ b^ tv 
ready to wuop over the fate of these old to assist m removing ‘ 

soldiers But further, it appeared . some ot the hearers sctimd to In n to 

that on the field the Native officers re- 1 entertain, in to the conneMon ot the 
t re 1 and we re no parties to the re- Indian Press with the late melancholy 
bellimi ; but what wL the comluct of and disastrous advertt^ 

the Government ? Instead of reward- to. He contend su ^ ^ 

ing them for their fidelity, they drew sum ol the 

Here, Ibcrcforc, ,«erc ..>cu jvho re- .,n.. Mr. 


iiere, incrcuuc, ■ -- 

maiueil honourable and faithtul,clasv 
ed with the mutineers. How very dif- 
ferent was the conduct observecl upon 
the occasion of a rcgiuieut mutinying 
at (iliariug-cross, at the time ot the 
Oueeu’s trial ? The Duke ot W elUng- 
toii rode into the mews, aud the regi- 
ment was instantly marched oil to 
lvi^l'^stOIl. The conduct of tlie f mii- 
inauder'iu -Chief upon this occasion 
deswveil great crerlit. What would 
have been Urn cousequouces had tins, 
regiment been treated in the same way 
as the troops at Barrackpore . lue 
Europcftu officers were hardly less chs- 
sati'sHed then the Natives : they said 
they boptcd tbe Marqms ot Hastings 
would be sent back to them ; and yet 
I sv ' ^fe that in- 


nate MUUUIUU Vi lunv vv....... T. - 

tact had indeed been stalcti by Mr. 
Hume, hut it seemed to make so liltlc 
impression ou the Court, that be 
be '.red t.) state a few oh^ervallons lu 
illustratiou of Unit posi timi. 1 1 imgld 
be reroliected, that, m the early part 
of Lord Ih^tings’s adnimistrutiou, a 
rehelliou broke out at Cultiuk. llic 

C‘ lb.., u.„br a ; 

ami the (ioveromeut was imahlc ti 

tioii r»l.i-ctb.!; Il.= c.mil.l.i.i.l'’ ' • ‘ ® 
«.k. lborc %ibb-b it ' 

if It had been free. lioin Uie 

removed the censorship from tin 1 risj, 

1'.„. ikair ) but no sooner bad mi. 

bv bis HOC- 


h,i)y.i;im^tal>le it to hcc that m- Ins hoc 

divijMVaUlwtveryrooniciit.lisKrai-^, rts_ ' j b j |,pg„,, lu 


<»5nrw.,! 


HO, , ■ 

ihw'raui^ We 'lie pi’OfCtJdiiigs «»dir 
i^dmini^tratiou, and 
those ffider the .present Government, 
hefuvti^Wm.i tord Hastings did nut 
let^e ^ bmiUhc 


„„tiol««!rnaisobcibc.nc,.nb^ 

had been tree. cfisip, the men 

mutiny came jl n^joug 

had ® ^ whv these 

tbcm.selvcs. ; 'f^m.nu'imated 
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plaints or rejirjpsen|[atioris to Govccn- remnant’s nf the whole ^dy,'k|^ai‘th 
mihit ^re too ffccj^ueiitly dondilered ; o^inidp’ o^' tfi6se| whB ywn'ili'eir 
but if,' the Itcss had heeii ftee, inany condition,’ ‘thiit .a ddVy" iilarch 
persons ,would| have had nd^ oh|e'cti(in would l^aVc destroyed ihfefii'''^li!’Oge- 
w|iatever to piaVe cpmmumcatiohs.to tber. iVe hatred thiii'tJvise ’\|LUf^^ 
ine Editors of the Newspappjrs, and . nate trarisactipiis , would c'aiisej iihould 
thus the whole affair would have been I press dp the attehtiou of tlic'fcduhtiy, 
brought, without risking displeasure r before it was too late, fljid i|i|aorVance 
to the luformaut, to the knowledge of 1 of giving to India, tbd' hdvaiitage 
the Govprnrtient and the puhlic. of a fr^e Press; and, if rjb other, 

He would state another rangement could he made, he ^yvnuld 
instance in which injury had resulted prefer even restoration of the odious 
froin the enslavement of the Press. All censorship, by which, if ^he pUhlic 
persons who had been resident at were kept in ignoVauce, the GoVcrii- 
C'dlcutta knew that a trade had long ment least might ^licfit hy the in- 
existed between that place and Ran- formation conveyed to them in the 
goon. TliQ ship masters and pilots at suppressed sheets, to the present 
Calcutta were better acquainted wiih .aboiniuable system, by ,w\)ich all 
the state of the climate and winds, 'parties were kept entirely in the dark, 
as regarded Rangoon, than the civil 'As he thought, on all occasions, that 


or military servants of the. Government 
could possibly he. If the Press had 
been open, he had no doubt that a 
hundred letters would have been 
written, communicating that iufornia- 
tioii, wpich the result of the expedition 
showed that the Government them- 
selves really did not possess. But if 
any man, under the present state of the 
Press, had ventured to question the 
wisdom of f'oycruinent, with regard 
to the Rangoon expeilition, he (Mr. 
Buckingham) was a Uvin^f instance 
of what would have been his fate, 
^Hcar, hear,') The result of the ex- 
pedition had bhowu that the O.ivcni- 
jiieiit was ill a state of laineiitahlc 
Ignorance respecting the climate of the 
Burmese empire and other important 
^rticqlars. Had the Press been free, 
Government would have received iii- 
foruiatjoii tlirongh it, by which not 
only hundreds , of brave lives plight 
have, been, saved, but the British uauie 
might have been preserved from a 
tarnish which he feared the result of 
this expedition had cast upon it. 

, ][fe thought that if the native 
, troops alone had suffered iu the ex- 
edition* sympathy would have 
een called forth on their bcha|f iu this 
.Copfki but it upfoftgpately, happened 
two British regiments,, ho believed 
thi iSth and 38th, wJdch had proceed' 
ed to Rangoon iu battalions of 800 
strong,, had, in, consequence of being 
pb)li^,?!J, to live iu a .swampy spot, 
Wfid'bg almgst t;onstautiy through the 
Wajter-rrHvipg almost like ajuphibious 
^reatures, and w Ubpju.t proper susten- 
qpce— returned to l^^ngal, one, he had 
betird/ (With only sixty, aufllhe other 
with something more than eighty *neu. 
{Hear^ heart A^r.) While .such was 
the extreme debility of even these poor 


publicity was bendiciat, he would 
support the motion for ^le production 
of papers. ( ffear, he<n\)[ , 

' Mr. Tkani said, that the hdn. Pro- 
prietor was iu error as to the rebellion 
of Cuttack. He (Mr. Trant) knew that 
persons had been scut there to inquire 
into the revenue system, m*d the Go- 
vernraciit was not in ignorance of what 
was taking place. Every body who 
knew the eonstiliitioa of the Govern- 
ment ill India, knew that it was open 
to any mode of commuuicalipn. He 
would oppose this motion as bvihg un- 
necessary, and thought this was rather 
an unfortunate period for bringing it 
forward. 'Hie information respecting 
the late proceedings was not yet com- 
plete ; and he would rather leave it in 
the bauds of the Directors, This was 
not the first time there had beep n 
mutiny in India, In Lord Clive's time 
there was one very similar to tliis, qiid 
it was treated iu the ji^ke manner. 
From his (Mr. Trapt’s), kiiovvled^ci of 
Sepoys, it could npt have.takpUiplace 
without being previously kwpmi to the 
native officers. He denied/, ituat’.ithe 
latter hqd been treated \yit;h the 
mutineers; foi; the mutineers )ti^d been 
condemned to de;ath. H w^s perfWtly 
true, however, that a itotjal, of 
conUdence Jn tjie present' G.pyernnp^ent 
prevailed throughout Indift- w his 
(Mr. ^raht’s) Information toat 

eouqtry eoqHrined thc.$tatjjmept oDhe 
bon. hlembe'r fo^ 

and he; fpr Qhe' ^d bee^ ^Yjty^*Vch 
surprised ftt the appointmcnVefl^ru 
Amnerst, TbP state, ofTu^i^^ «^'^ed 
a luau.pf Iqlly ;is' piueb 
mad who bad justHeft U, ^'BCjdm not 
say, thkt jLbrd Ama^^t^utd bavc 
prevented tUe pv't b^i^ had' sliowu 
hunself quite ^capable of cbbductlng 
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lie affnirs of India; andlicfMr.Trant) 
Wflulfl ,iever fess« to complain until he 
sawsonJO; otlier person intrusted with 
Mi^iGovpruniont; IJo knew enough to 
say, tj>at aiUrapresbion had been made 
lyhicn could wot easily be rouioved, in 
QPtt^equencc of which, their neigh- 
noyys, and those who now called them*- 
SWYCS their friends, might take liberties 
they would wot otherwise have taken, 
lie hmjed, therefore, that tho.c who 
the power, wpuld lose no time in 
Vmug every means to put a ‘.top to this 
statb pf things. A man of the greatest 
expedience and talents ought to be 
.sought for without a moment’s delay. 
He would, Imwever, oppose the produc- 
tion of papers. 

Sir (.’iiARLES FoKin.s exjiresscd his 
disappointment that the motion did not 
go nt oncQ to the recal of Lord Am 
herst j and he stated his opinion of the 
necessity of this step before in the 
House (*f L'omoions. He wah met by 
the assortiini, llMt Lord Ambeist’.., 
private charai ter was lliat of an aniia- 
hle maw : hut it was not an amialde 
iWan, hut uu able statesman that they 
wanted. Because he had been engaged 
ip a squabble, knocking bis head 
against the Chinese government, he 
was therefore to be sent out to knock 
it against the wall in India. It had been 
said, that it \/ouhl be as easy to trans- 
form his Lordship into a tiger as into 
a tyrant j perhaps this might be thought 
by some, hut there was another animal 
which he much more resembled. — 
{Hear.) He bad lost the confidence of 
all classes, and if his recal was not 
decided on here, it would soon be pro- 
jiosed in another place. He had letters 
from all sorts of persons in India, and 
even from ladies, on the subject. He 
had One very well written letter from 
the wife of an officer at Rangoon. 

Tho Chairman would not trouble 
thO ^ouft with any remarks on the 
in^nde4 paction of the hon. Baronet, 
byit would copfiue himself to the actual 
hiption of the hop. Member, which he 
would opjpo^e with all the influence 
that he possessed in that Court, niis 
wj^ not a new subject. When the 


«rs. relating to Lord Hastings were 
before the Court, a motion bad been 
ihade for the produciion of that, 
amongst other despatches, which mo- 
tih'n ’llpd been refused. The whole of 
the lal^ mlicundOct was attributed by 
thi hqti.'h^ember to the want of irtfor- 
mpjtibh dOHved through the Press j but 
ah l>ori. Pifopri6tor (Mr. Trant) had 
stated that ' the Government had abun- 
dant means of information, This mo- 


tion was unnecessary, since tlic bon. 
Meinber had given notice of a similar 
motion to-morn>w in the House of 
Commons, where he would liaie an 
opportunity of giving them his advice. 
But vvhat right had he to say, that they 
(the Directors) were incajiahlc of im- 
derstanding this subject, as niiiikers 
and Merchants ? He doubted tlie as- 
sertion of anoibcr bon. Proprietor, 
relative to two regimenis of eight 
hundred men being 'reduced to .sixty or 
.sevent} ; ii such harl been the case, lu* 
(the Chairman} should liave bad intcl- 
hgciiee of it. On the conf i ar) , he had 
grounds to hope, that future result.s 
would be more satisfaetorv. 

Air. LnM<»NsTo\ said, that the most 

I brilliant ami succes-sful part of the. 
Indian administration was during a 
period w li<*n the ceiisoi sbiji of the IVcss 
existed. If any rU’ect could be attri- 
buted to u free Press in that country, 
it was a tendency to produce insubor' 
diiiation. 

Mr. ^V\!^t^ottol (.11 observed, that 
there vycre regulations for fettering the 
Prc.ss in tins country, as well as in 
India— such as the necessity of giving 

I notice resjvcctiog the t}pc, and regis- 
tering the luiiies at the stamp offiee ; 
and a man might he banished for 
publishing a libel. He admitted, he 
must be tried and couv icted first, which 
was not necessai’} in India; {hear;) 

i but there was a ditrerenee between the 
two countries. He read an extract from 
a French pajier, to show that what was 
said in that house was iinal}y,ed in 
other countries, and liow necessary it 
was, therefore, to be accurate in their 
btatcinents. 

Mr. HuMF.bru-fly replied. He wished 
to have all the inforinalion he could, 
before he had recourse to moving for 
the recal of Lord Amherst. 

Mr. Mills (a Director) had notrisen 
sooner, in the hope that some more 
important person would have protected 
the character of an absent mau. All 
the information on the subject had not 
yet arrived. He considered, that the 
remarks made in this Court were cal- 
culated to prevent any Kuglish Noble- 
man of talent from going to India. 

Mr. Gaiiacan protested against the 
doctrine, that because Lord Amherst 
was not in London, no opinion vvas to 
be pronounced upon his acts. He op- 
posed the motion of Mr. Hume; he 
should he content to abide by the wis- 
dom of Parliament to-niornjw night. 

General Tiiorntov considered that 
the remarks here were only calculated 
to prevent English Noblemen who bad 
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talents foom. going to India* 
Ha^bad heand that Lord Amlwsrst 

was a man of talents." : It was the ^nty 
of t^jgH&hiben fo s^ak ofelt; when th^ 
saW Ihdla tn sbeh a [Perilous state, it 
was the dut^ ■ of the Directors ' also t» 
speak out ; iiiformatiO’rt ought nbt to'he 
eWk^ and stifled ; if so, a free PVess 
w(mld.t>e pecpssafy iu India. 

Xho resolution was then put, and 
neg^ived without a division. 

Mr. Home then inoved, that there 
be laid before the Court, a copy of the 
despatches from the Government of 
Bengal, stating the extent and causes 
of the mutiny among the native troops 
at Batrackpore, and the proceedings of 
that: Government thereon. 

Mr. I’KANT hpposed the motion. 

Sit* C.' FontiES said hO would now 
read ap extract from the letter of the 
latly at\ paugoop, to which he had 
allud'd. The writer stated that dUaf- 
fection was supposed to have widely 
circulated araopgst the native troops ; 
that the ridiculous system of economy 
now fio much in vogue would not do for 
India; {Hear from Mr. HumCt md 
laughter.) That the Sepoys were high 
caste men.' and would not carry their 
cooking utensils, (//cflrr, hear.) He 
would look for no more information 
thah that afforded by the Government 
orders' tneipselyes, to warrant him in 
cond^thhlpg Lord Amherst, He had 
heard that Government had such a 
measure; in contemplatiou \ aud be 


would be-vccy willing ia.fciMhem,havc 
the credit' of ifcii U>b( couptry.iloMessefl 
fitimeti fur the situatioo^tendthollieiar- 
fore trusted lie* 'shbnld; show eee Lord 
Amherst recttlled* ' /rJ ' nicoi 
Captain MAXPmr.n dpriosed thu'inld- 
tion. He should be aorfy "Bhatllsubh 
papers should, ti^vel out 6f '■ 

After’ a few observatiohs ffpm Mr. 
Hume, the motion was pjati.’and’iflic- 
gatived. , ‘ Vi, \ 

General Thornton gavp pqt^oe 
motion at the next quartejrK< 
relative to the suppression of infor4^a'» 
tion by Residents at Native Coinrts* - 
Mr. UuME notified his ipteutiOA of 
making, a motion respecting tha cerp'* 
duct oi Lord Amherst. ' 

LORD I 1 A 8 TINOS. , ‘ ^ 

* Sir Charles ForRf.s asked whenilic 
Court was to be favoured With''tf]|e 
Papers connected with the, MarquT^ pf 
Hastings's administration, ^artieul^jrty 
that connected with the, transactions at 
Oude? 

This question gave rise, to a- long 
conversation, iu the course of whiebj- 
Mr. Hume stated, that the Hyderabad < 
f question, so far from Iveing disposed of, 

; was but just begun. The convewation 
'dropped, with the understanding that 
the Papers were in the conrse of being 
jirintca, and would be produced at the 
earliest opportunit}'. 

The Court then adjourned at half 
{past three o’clock. 
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CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


■RENGAti,' . 

(?i!}flctifto2^Augi26; Mr. C.W. Smith 
rcaapinnted' Judge oLEillah, of Purueah. 
—Kept. 2. Mr. S. Bird, FjoUrth Judge of 
Provtiudai Court of Appeal and Court of 
Circuit^ fbrj DivisldD of 'Dacca; Mr.C. 
W. Steer, Fbiuitft: Judge of ditto ditto, of 
Mgarshedabad;— Oct* 14. r;i. T. Rivaz, 
Registrar of the ZiHah 'Court of Etawab ; 
au^MVi (k R. Brotfii, ScffonriRegIstrarof 
the Zillah Court of Allahabad. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APpblNtJ^BNT$j. 

General jDeparlfitenlf Km 
Rev. J.Torvlano to ,be 
Chaplain 9,1 Cavvapore; ft, i 

Shepherd to bq District 
haiupore ; tfie^Rev. J* C* rfohyj, „ 

.Chaplain at Ghaxeepo;:^,,. 

madras! 

FortSt.Geoi’g^.^tA^MxMmsiliiii^ ' 
gomeide 16 be Deputy Comn^erdalRed^ ‘ < 
dent at Ingiram.- ' - ■ , Mljiiyii.ih 

-it! 


BAST’ INDIA COMPANY'S ARMY, 


, M*>L.h;BfiNGAf4 


Head Quarteni^Av%.Mi Lieutenant 
H(Jyoake»torabt, intdrm/ asd'. QnarterA 
niaHterllQ;18th.N*L, anddJntU Dowing 
to act as'Adj; to dttachfcd wing of ditto; 


./ J.i il.l ; [yxr.-n i’. 
.f5lC»''LiUiJ l)il- 

Liettt. iVcfboii to iacll TiftiJnterm(iasUt>i; 
Quaiterin. to fifld N.tL, MV&oet HeiVltti^* i 
Lieut, and Adj. Oldfield to per form, lihw.' 
ties of detaekmeHtRtaff'to traiMassem* 
bled ait Goblpai'ali andiGoahatim'Aknde’fi 
the eonAnaud (of Majors Cog^; 'ileut* 
K, F, Mackenzie ta act a&'Adj. to 64th 
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‘ mi' Swcitbn* 

nint*>iilatf tiaA/:C'oniMittee ■> on M ilitary 
^rel eeecurediroin fiuiope. 26. Lieut. 
W. Ewart to be Tntcrp. ana.tiuwterm. to. 

f;q«ro8e> debased} Urev. 
CaBL,lW;o^iv^th N. I. tonjct aa Adj. to 
Cap^, YoniJKfS .t^cvy at Dinapor.e. 

^6riJ^lufam,-rSc\iX, 2. LiQut. Col. R. 
n.'viiu|mcvC(|ni. Geii, to be a Member 
of Ijofird (^f'^iiperiatcnVleiiee for Jlreed 
of Cattle* vice Taylor, (iceoa.sc(l. 

‘ /M/'d ' er.r.— Aiif^. 30. Lieut. R. C. 

MabdbiMd it) be Ihterp. ami Quartcrm. 
to '49tb''Regt. vice Phillip.^ promoted; 
laeiit. 'P.' lji iint to^be Adj. to .59th Rcgt. 
vite Wdaleyi'm-iigncd. Sept. 1. Ikev. 
Capt tie()burtt(to act iis Adj. to 2d L. 1. 
Halt. 

Fort Sept. 2. Lieut. Col. 11. 

H jUmililTe, Com. Gen. to be a Member 
of. ll^iird.of Superiiilcudcuee for 
Hrwd of Cattle, vice Taylor, deceased. 
jfeafl MugrtaSi (Aikutla. — Oct. 1 1 . 


Licit- 's\f.tlaiiuah, 2.>t|i llegt. N. I. to 
bQ' Adj.i'Lietit. V. Cary, .57th Hcgt. N. 

1. fo bc ditlo. 13. Lient F. Hawkins, 
38th lle^d. N. I. to be Aide-de-camp to 
Majoif-Gen; Loveday, vice Herritm, re- 
signed; ■ 14. Lieut. T.Ly.saght, 2d Enron, 
llegt to be Adj. vice Marshall, promoted; 
Jaent. H. A. Boantwen, .54th l4e.gt. N. L 
to bo lutevrr. and iQuarterm. Gen. of 2d 
l.ight Inf. to. IH.- Lieut, and IJrev. 
Capt, G. llurgea to be Interp. and Qnai;- 
term. bth Ucj^, ,Lf C. vice Uocke; Lieut. 
C. Parmer to be Adj. to the detuclH'd 
wing of 2lst Rcgt, N. I. 21. Lieut. C<»j, 
T. Garner, 1st Eump. llegt. to bo 1 resi- 
dent of the Arsenal Committee, vice 
Bechcr. 28. Lieut. H. Clacton, 4tli 
Regt. L. C. to be an Aide-de-eauip, on 
his Lordship’s iiersonal Stall'; Lieut. E. 
C. Archbold, 8th Regt. L. C. to he a Sii- 
pernuinerary Aide-de-eami) to hi.s Loro- 
ship: Lieut. C. V. Wyluo to be Adj. 
14th N. I. vice Gairdner. 

Head Quarters y Calculta. — Vet 
Cant, jierriiig, 37tli Re|;t. N. L to bo 
A%-.dcI6>Wir to Mfijor (fw . S'f <’ J 

tiiidHl, K.'C. B.,ooi«mwi(liiigthetam - 
iwh; fiWslA; from Ort. 14; Co|rt; 
iiott ?tli Rivt. li. !. to be a Member of 

bc'AVlj. -(^hRtagoiig DiHsum of Artil- 
lery, vice Lamb, prOhidti'd. 

Ifead Qaartcrsi> iUarmkpore. - No\ . 
6. 4Ja»i(t/Svitoybt»:5tb<.NrL to raise rt- 
crvSiimUWi ill tbf 
adjacent Di.strict.s j V?,i& 

2lit Rect. N, 1. to be Adj. vice Malden, 
deeea.sed ; Lieut. W. GrairtJa^ 
and Quarterm. 26 th RegJ. N. ^ 

ceasrid.iui-o !'H| i I’c. >' > . > ■ • 
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ties of' Civil Stations of MoORSliHidabnd) 
vice Siinihs. 2 : Dr* Ai Waiken 4cf bo 

an Assist. Surgeon. - i - i . 

Oct. 28.— ,l>i®oiJUi»g Assist, Surgeon 
Oliver to the medical chavgc of Contain 
ScoU’.*s Petachmeot of Avtilleiy., 

The umleuuciit\oueil gentlemen are 
admitted a.s AsMst. .‘^urgeon.s 
Mr II. Taylor, date of arrival Oct’, h ; 
Mr. ,1. H. Palsgrave. Oct. 8 ; Mr. W. 
'I'liom^on, Oct. 11 ; Mr. 3V. Steveiisfih, 
M.D. Oct. II ; ami Mr. B. C. SMly, 
M.D.Oct. 12. 

pnOMOTfOVS. 

Fort mtliam.—MK 18. Infantry.— 
Maj. W. 1). Playtair b) be Lieut. Col. from 
July .30, 1H24, lice'Caylor, deceiwud. 

24//* He^t. N.I. Capt. .St. John Heard 
to be Major ; llrev. t apt. and Lieut. R. 
Burney to be Capt. of a comp. : and Eiih. 
G. E. \ auhcythu.'M-'u to be Lieut, Iroui 
July 30, 1821, vice Playfair. , 

■im Hest. X. I. Brev. Capf. ahd Lieut. 
R. H. I’hillip.s to be Capt. of a C.6mp., and 
Kiks. J.IV. Michell to be Lieiit.'from Ahg. 
10, 1821, vice Wilkie, deceased. 

Mr. J. Dowdvswell ad milted to Artil- 
lery, and promoted to 2(1 i/ieut. ■ 

Messrs. \V. Hope, H. P. Burn, and H. 
Joim.«on, admitted to Infantry, unii pro- 
moted to Ensigns. 

Aiig. 26.-iMessrs. 0. T. Graham, ami 
F. K. Dmic.iu, admitted to Artillery, aud 

promoteii to 2d Lieuts. 

Sept.2.-~53r//t(f^^LA. L (.apt. H. F. 
Dciity to heMajor ; Brev. Capt.aud Lieut, 
tv. K. B. J.eadl)eaterto]ic Cafit. aml Eii- 
vigii; I.. C. Blown to be Lieut, from 
Sept. 2, 1821, \icc Canning. 

57//1 I Brev. Capt.aud Li(Uit. 

A. Svmc he Capt- of a eimip.; and 
Kns.'G. M. Sherer to hel.irut.froiuAng. 
o:i. \ ice Vvse, deceased. 

** Oct. W'—Infuntrif. Maj. W. Nott to 
be LUmLCoLdati;(l ()ct.2, 1824, Mce 

"ImV/. X t- C»pt- 'V. Vilirent to 
be Mai. • l.h'nt.T. I* i 

and Ens. W. 1). Iveimcdy to be Lieut. 

/.'Brev. Cairt. and Lic^. 

A. aPKiunon to be fapt.; aiul- bun. ,W, 

B. Gould to be Lieut ‘ 

The Right Hoii. the t^vcrnor-Oen^l 
is pleased to promote the uiKlenneuti^- 
ed' Sr to ho rank of Brig. Uen. dnr- 
im? tUrcoUuuance of Iko pmU'iJt tvar, 
or until further oixld j 
Col. J. Wj Adaiiw/ C.. B.,of ioWi iwgr. 

^The iindermentioiied gentlemen are 
admitted to tlie.smice, m coufonmty 
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T. Oottldi J. Campbell, W. Alston, C. J. 
C; CoUia, Av Learmouth, J. GrisselU H. 
J. Oiiyon, H, B. Hiirriii^ii, Oct. 7i W. 
Tbursby, W. Lyforil, J. H. Blaiishara, M. 
Nicolson, H. W. Burt, J. J. Hamilton, 
C. Campbell, A. F. IVtler, T, Irving, W. 

F. Campbell, G.F.Tytler, E.T.Erskine, 
and J. Robertson, date Oct. 8. 

^ 'i'he Cadets of Cavalry, and those of 
Infantry, with the exception of Messrs. 
Turner, Low, Leannouth, Grissell, Gu- 
ypu, and Harrington, are promoted to 
Cnniets and Ensigns respectively 
Oct. 16.— The underincntioiicu gentle- 
men are admitted to the service, in con- 
fprmlty with their appointments, and 
promoted to the rank of Ensign ; — 

, Infuntty. Mr. U. Haldane, date of ar- 
rival Oct. 11, 1824 ; Mr. J. li. Phillips, 
ditto. 

,Oet.21.-^r/»//cry. Lieut. Col. W. 
Hopper to be Lieut. Col. Commandant, 
from May 30, 1824, vice Carnegie, de- 
ceased ; Major ,1. K. Pundas to b<; Lieut. 
Col.; Capt. J. M‘ Dowell to be Major ; 
Jst Lieut. VV. Oliphaiit to be Capt. of a 
colnp. ; and 2(1 Lieut, d. H. Backhouse 
to be 1st Lieut, dated May 30, 1824. 

7th Jtegt. L, C. Lieut. J. Allen to be 
Capt. of a troop ; Cornet H. H allied to 
be Lieut, dated Oct. 2, 1824. 

' 26f/i Regt. N. I. Capt. A. 1'i'otter to 
be Major ; Brev. Capt, and Lieut. W. 
Hodgson to be Capt. of a comp. ; and 
I^ns. H. B. Lynch to be Lieut, dated Oct. 
IJ, 1824. 

The undermeutioned gentlemen arc 
admitted to the service, in conformity 
with their appointments, and promoted 
to Ensign 

Infautry, Mr. R. H. De Montmorency, 
date of arrival Oct. 16 : Mr, G. Greene, 
and Mr. F. B. Lardner, ditto. 

. Vawlry. Lieut. Col. L. R. O’Brien, 

G. B., to be Lieut. Col. Coinmaudaut, 
vice Clarke, deceased, dated Oct. 7, 1824 ; 
Major K. Swettenham to be Lieut. Col. 
from Oct. 7, 1824, vice O’Brien. 

2d Regt. L. C. Capt. 0. Aniold to be 
Major; Lieut. J. C. Laiubieto be Capt. of 
a troop : and Cornet J. luglish to be 
Lieut, dated Oct. 7^ 824. 

'Hie uudermeutioped gentlemen are 
admitted to the service, in conformity 
with their appointments, and inomoted 
te the rank ov Ensign 

Mr. A. Jack, date of arrival 
Oct< 6, 1824 ; Mr. T. Macintosh, ditto 
Oct. 10. 

F(yrt fyilltam, Oct. Artillury. 
Capt. R. M. 0. Gramsliaw to be Major ; 
Itt Limit, H. J. Wood to be Capt. ; and 
2df Lieut. Madden to be 1st Lieut, from 
Oct. 28, 1824, viceM‘Quhae. 

Regt. N.I. Ens. J. Dyson 
to'ibe Lioat. from Och H, 1824, vice 
Muhlem : ' ' 3 

f<The uaodermeationed gentlemen < are 
admitted to the service, in conformity 
with their appointment, ae Cadets of In- 


fantiy, and promoted to the Mutkxif En- 
sign 

. Date of Arrlvat at 
FmtWiUiam. 

Mr. C. Cooper 12th Oct. WA* 

Mr. C. C: Jenkin 28tli ditto* 

Mr. W.C. Bircli 20tliaiUo. 

Mr. B. tv. D. Cooke. . . . 29th ditto* 

Mr. H. Fitzgerald ...... 29tb ditto. 

Nov. 11.— The undermentioned geii- 
tlemeii are admitted to the service, in 
conformity with their appointment by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
as Cadets of Itifaniry on this Establish- 
ment, and promoted to tlie rank of Eu- 
sign, leaving the dates of their commis- 
sions lor future adjustment:— 

Date of Arrival at 
Infantry Fort William. 
Mr. W. H. C. Bluett. . . . 4th Nov. 1824. 
Mr. J. De Winter C. J. Moir Btli ditto. 

4.'iM Rfgt. K. J. Ens. W. Biddulpli to 
be Lieut, from Oct. 21, 1824, vice VVai’d, 
(leceased. 

bid RrgL N. /. Ens. W. S. Meuteith 
to be Lieut, from Oct. 26, 1824, vice 
Gore, deceased. 

The mideriiientionccl gentlemen arc 
admitted to tluj service, in conformity 
with their appointments bytlie Hommr- 
al)lc the Court of Directors, as Cadets of 
Cavalry and Infantiy on tliis Establish- 
ment, and promoted to tlie rank of Cor- 
net and Ensign respectively, leaving tlie 
dates of their Commissious for future 
adjustment j— 

Date of Arrival at 
Cavnlrt/. Fort William. 

IMr. W. W. Fraser 2d Nov. 1824. 

Infantry. 

Mr.T. Hutton 1st Nov. 1824. 

Mr. VV. Fraser. 2d ditto, 

Mr. W.,). Martin Ditto. 

Mr, W. F. Phipps ***.,, Ditto. 

Mr. A. P. Graham Ditto. 

Mr. G. W. Hamilton .... Ditto. 

His Lordsliip in Council is pleased to 
make* the following Promotions in the 
Ordnance Commissariat Depaitment :•»- 

Assist. Commis. Christopher Bowman 
to he Deputy Commissary ; Dei). 
('ommis. Jonn Lawrence’ to be AsMstimt 
Commissary; Conductor Gcrai-dOvinger 
to be Deputy Assistant Comiutery: 
from Oct. 7, 1824, iu siiicccsnoni toMo- 
thcrall, deceased.' 

WF.DICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Fort /rf7/i«m,-Atig, 12. Twi- 
ning, Surgeon, to be an offloiatiwg! Bur- 
geon ; Deputy Superintend. Surg. W. L, 
Grant to be an oWelating Supcrlutcud. 
Sui'g. and to proceed to Berhutifi^e^ 

genebal; 

Fw't RFiMiam^ 

No. 334 of l824.-lt being Idghly.iek- 
pedieiit to check desertiouj tha 
Corps of this Army, of wbatevarflWvip- 
tion, the frequency of. which, in ooiise- 
gueuce of the crime uoi having hitherto 
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lj^U'Vieil>ed iif the light wbich' its cha- 
racter demands, probablv from th« fjud- 
IkfM'atlfbudmiton recruiting, has ofhtc 
veaWibcedme discreditable to certain re- 
gmhits^ ^aiiflas such has been brniiglit to 
the nnlice of (luvernmcnt by the Coiii- 
mandoMu-Chief ; tlicOovenior-General 


theolhecp, and enable hiii to write off 
the sums so paid against the uames'aod 
I»y of the deserU'ra remaining due to 
them at the’tlme of desertion. 

7. In the second case of desertera be- 
ing sent from a considerable distance, 
• r. 1 . *1 ' f 1 charge of those who ap- 

in Cmltittl Is thuefore pleased to diredt prehciuled them, it shall be the duty of 
that tale lolloWing orders shall have im- commandants of corps, aud statiouH of 


mediate foiTC 
.'LA re\vard of ten rupees, sicca or 
souat, adconling to the currency of tlic 
distYict, shall in future be paid to the 
inu’son oil p^aons apprehending or giving 
infbrraatiou which may etfcct the appre- 
bOffsion by any public aiitliority of a Na- 
ti\T deserter from any corps of this Army, 
of whatever rank. 

2. All Thanuadars, Police Darogahs, 
Or flnrkwndaSses, and all Peons or Chu- 
prassiei of Government, in whatever dc- 
pariteent, shall be entitled to the same 
reward for each and every military de- 
serter they may apprehend, on their be- 
ing either identifted or convicted with 
their (>n^)s as such ; aud all tiie police 
olRcersolGovcnimciil ai-e ordered to aid 
hikI assist in evciy way towards the secu- 
rity and transmission of deserters either 
apprehended by themselves, or made over 
to them by others. 

' 3. All Native roilitaiy, travclliug with- 
opt passports or authenticated certificates 
leave of absence, arc to be considered 


districts respectively, to cause the mpOunt 
of the apprehension money for every re- 
cognized deserter to be lodged by the 
OHiccr commanding the troop and eom- 
pany with the paytiiasttr of tnc division , 
who will grant a bill of exchange for the 
same, on the treasury of the district in 
wliich the captors or informers reside, 
and in his or their favour payable at 
sight, or in favour of the magistrate, in 
ciLsc the ajiprehcnsion has been made by 
tiie police, or by persons unknown: 
should the arrears due to a deserter fall 
short of thb apprehension money, the 
dirtereiice will be charged to Government, 
ami drawn for in a contingent bill remi- 
larly .vouched; but in all iiracticable 
eases the deseiter must be made to pay 
for his own apprehension. 

8. When a soldier deserts, the com - 
niaiuling officer of the ctirps will consi- 
der it his immediate duty to forward a 
minute descriptive roll of the deserter, 
with all further information in his power, 
to eacli magistrate of the surrounding 


as dosertevs, apprehended as such, and Zillahs, aud to the Hesidemt at l-'UCknOw, 
transmitted to the nearest military or should the deserter be a Native of Uitee, 
civil station for examination and orders. 


4. A pl'inted form for such leave of 
absence, in I'.nglish, Nagrce, and Per- 
sian, will in future be substituted for the 
manuscript ones heretofore in use. These 
forms will be furnished to corps respec- 
tively by Government, tli rough the office 
of the Adjutant General of the Army. 
The blanks to he rcgolm-ly filled np,m 
each language complete, and the artm- 
Catos to IvM' the usuid countersiguatuies 
and to have the regimental seal alhxed in 
wait. No erasures ever to be iienuitteri. 

fl. ITic rewaitl for apprehend mg de- 
serters shkll be payable in two ways ; 
ftrsb-lu rdady money, when the captors 
themkclvos bring the deserters to their 


and adopt the promptest measums in 
every otlier respect to eusurc his appre- 
hension. , , . 

1). His Kxcellciicy the Commander-m- 
Chief iswiuestrd to give the fullest effect 
to these orders, and to i-^siie such dirt«- 
tions as niav be necessary regarding the 
registry anu care of the leave of absence 
passiHirts to he used in future. 

10. Measures will likewise be adoiited 
ill the Judicial Department for giving the 
fullest effect to these orders ihwugh the 
Police ICstahlisliniciits of the country, 
and for preventing, by suitable arrange- 
ments, any abuse on their part, which a 
too zealous execiuiou of the authority 
vested in them might possibly lead to. 
This order will be trauplated into Hm- 


m <™ .icscrto,. cLmamlor J.CUc.f app..ar 

.rcrtlfrnma, Nor. 4 , 1824. 

which ehen deserter belongs, to \mr-lt is with much re- 

who hav'*' .rr^Uhat the Uight Hon. the Ooveinor- 

thciiv the sum S eS 1 1 Cdimcil feels hiiasclf (jaUed 


ieiicy the Commaiider-in-( 

W.Ca.EMF.NT,Ue«!.C.I. 

, Sec..to Goit. Mil, Dept. 
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tiny , in A7jtXi Reginient of Native in- 

Jjaim'k|)oi’e, on the 1st instant,, 
in which the corps was jhhiedwby a uura- 
ber of Sepoys,. 0<iunl tg about two' com* 
])aiiles of the (^, and perhaps 20 men of 
the 26ih Native llegiment. 

These Corps liad been under orders of 
MiarcU’ fpr some time, and had expe* 
rieiijccd some didicultj’ in procuring car- 
riage j tilts, howcvci', wsis immediately 
removed, ou its being brought to the 
notice of Gou’i'iiineut, by an advance of 
cash, to each corps to aid tlie Sepoys in 

f n'ocuring the ncce>.sary c.uTiagc cattle 
or their baggage : as the event liowever 
pixived, the dillieulty sened but to cover 
a subterfuge : a biwi smrit nossessc<l the 
corp.s, and wireii all iliflicuities were re- 
moved, and it was no longer po'^sible to 
practise evasion, they refused mi the pa- 
rade to march, with the exception of 
about 180 men, and tlu' non-commission- 
ed and commissioned Native idlicers. 

Ou the receij)tof a report to this effect 
by the Commandcr-in-t'hief, ids Kxccl- 
leiicy immediately adopted the necessary 
measures to brinjj those mi.sgnided men 
to a sense of their duly. He instantly 
jn'oceeded to llarrack’iorc, and ou the 
following morning hav.ng made a dispo- 
.sition of flu* otlier troojis at tlie station, 
and those whifh had arrived during the 
niglit, the Adjutant (ieneral and Quar- 
termaster (lenerul of the Army, with his 
Kxcelleney’s Pmiau Interpreter, ami 
tlic Officer conmiaiKliug the ‘l/th Natiie 
Hegiruent, ivere deputed to imiUe a last 
effort to iriduei* the nmliiieers, drawn 
lip, loaded, and in regular paiade order, 
to liy down their arms, but witliout 
effect. 

Notliine then remained but to iulliet 
the punwliment so justly merilcd: the 
Conmifinder-lii-Chief gave the precon- 
certed .signal for an attack by a part of 
the force ; tlu* mutineers instantly broke, 
and betook themselves to fliglit, niulei 
the fire of tlu* (roo|)S w ho attacked them ; 
and such au example was made ou the 
spot as the necessity of the case, and the 
infamy of tlie llegiment merited; the 
most gulHy of those w'ho wer»* made pri- 
soners having been suhsequoiitly executed 
by llu? sentence of a Gcucral Court IMar- 
tial. 

a transac tioii so luiusual iu, ami 
(lisj^aoeful. to, this Army, could have 
heim plaiiDCd^and carried into execution 
withowt tlu; knowledge, not to .say parr- 
cipatioiip of the Nalire commi ssioned and 
iiottrc;omniis^loned officers of the Corps, 
i.s hot fora moment to be credited, coiii- 
po'tied'K!? the. Natw'e It^giuients arc in 
jiehgai- . Collected by. relationshln, and 
Jiving as the Native offi'ceis and feepoy.s 
do, almost vnder.tliC 'Spine roofs, it ls 
not to be beHet*e4 fbi' U monjeijt that the 
gro.^se.^t'iicgVet of the duty the foViuer 
owed lo the State has not lieeu shown liy 
tlie parties iu (jnestiou ; the Governor- 


General in Council coDseqnently. insi- 
ders the 4rt]i Regiinent iNailveiulbit^r, 
including itx Native comntiaslotied atidt 
lion-commissioned, (Officers, i 
graced ; dirccte that No; A7ih& stlwpk W 
of the Army List, thciNatlye commi^hm- 
ed and non-commissioned. Otl^eivf to be 
instantly dischargetl the serviceii a4 -toi 
tally unworthy of the confidence of Go- 
verumeut, or the name of soldiers*, and 
that a New Ilegimcuti to be numbered' 

0, to which the IjiuropeaB Officers of 
the late 47th will be appointed; be io»- 
mediately raised in iis, stead, ii>r§em\ul 
xfrvicet agreeably with the detail as laid 
down in General ( )rdcrs of the 1 1th July* 

No. ti.'). 

To the Native comnusHioued and uon- 
fommissioned officers of this Rengal, 
Army, the Governor- General in Council' 
now' more navticulariy desires to address 
liim.seif. I*e is perfectly satis^cd tbatuo 
insiauco of insubordination can .,toKc. 
plaie iu a coips without .*=iu:h coming tp 
their eaily knowledge. He hereby ile- 
maiul.s trom tlieiu, a rigid execution of' 
their duty, and obsenes thsiteien on the 
ninionr of any diseonteiit in a corps, it 
is their particular duty lo communicate it 
in.staiitly to their European officers, and 
to exert their utmo't endeavours to put 
dow II in the first instiUme any appearaiicci 
of condiinatiou ; his Lordship in Coun- 
cil further dp.«ires it to b'* distinctly un- 
derstood, that iu failnrc of that lino of 
conduct which is expected from the Na*. 
(he conimissioiuHl and non-eoniinis.sii)ii- 
ed officers of the Army, they will be held 
per.sonully and collectively responsible for 
any misbehaviour of tlio men, who arc 
more immediately under their eye and' 
eummaiid in the lines, than they i*;m he 
under that of the Kuroneaii officers and 
that the most prompt {lisiiiissal from tlip 
.sen ice will be theincvilnblceonsequenfe 
of any want of exertion and zeal, or any 
abaiuloiimentof duty : in short, he ivarns ' 
tliemlo profit by the example of the 47lh, ; 
ivho have drawm down on 'tliem.selve9 Ji' 
pimishineut they most justly meiUed. 

The Gou'rnor-Geiieral iu Council, in 
order to make known the seutiweutfl of 
(Jovcnimciit to tlie Native Army' as fully 
and correctly as pns.«iblev is pleased to 
direct that this order shall be travslafed 
into the Hiiidoostiiuee lauguUigt*, and 
jninted in theNugi'eeehaiacter tbr, tbg 
purpose of tian.smis.sion to corpq 
tively, tluough ilio A(ljiUaut-Geuml,Qf 
the Army, under tlu* orders or the C<^M- 
mau(ler-iu-Chief, who lyill bejil^fii^'iJ.to 

1. ‘«sue .such siib»idim‘yofdei;«a,Hlqis..gxcjelT;. 
leuey may comside^ ^ce,s.s^ryy drKt^g, 
the privates of th> latie.47th, wMs^ figAl 
lity lemained uii.sli^ken, ;n^o,siiijP';Ke^'- 
uieiitH as niay.appeai’/ujost i 

See- tjt Govt, Jy7d,'pe|^. 
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Ma)(>r, Chpt. White. 

*^^‘>?** •• 'i?> coti- 

H. M.’s 

47tli Uegt., 7th 

laaud, Brig. «en. Cotton. Brig.-Maiur 
Cant. Sndlier, H. AI.’s 47Uh ® ^ * 

4th BNg^uie. 14th Rtvt. N. 1.. :«th 
^ttn, 6id ditto. To Command, flrigad. 

c”nk, I4t "k.f 

N. I., 

IMh ditto, lo eommand, Brigadier A. 
rair. lirigade>Major. Lieut, A. B. Dyce. 
REMOVALS AND POSTIN' «S. 

Fbrt /WMw.— Aug. 19. PhiM.rn S. J. 
grove from 8th to fiStli N. I. as junior of 
ma rank. -20. Local Lieut. II. Foster 
posted to Rungpore Light luf. ; Eiis. the 
lion. H. V. Powys and U. Drought to do 
duty with filst N. I. at Barrackpui'c ; 
Efw. Stubbs fi'om dth to 41th N. I. 

, Aug. 21. — Unposted I'lnsigns arc ap- 
pointed to do duty as follows ICns. ill. 
HuiRh, (i7th N. I., at Benares ; Kiis. W. 
Hope, 42d ditto, Berhampore: Ens. H. 
Johmsoii, ditto, ditto : Ens. H. P. Burn, 
ditto, (jitto, 

Oct. 14.— Ens. Cade to 13(h Regt. at 
Cuttack ; Major Gen. A. Fergu«oii to .list 
N. I. } Lieut. Col. Com.M. 3Vhit.e to i:hh 
N. I. j Lieut. Col. W. 1). Playfair to Tith 
N. f. ;‘''Lieut. Colonel W. Mott to 20tli 
N. I.; Lient. Col. T. Newton to 4Bth N. 

I.; Lieut. Col. Alexander from 4Kih to 
39th N. I.; Lient. Col. W. It. Gilbcit 
fropi a9th to .'list N. 1. : Lieut. Col. T. 
Wilson from 3lst to 41th N. I. ; Lieut. 
Col. W. C. Baddely to 36’th N. 1. ; I.ieut. 
Col. G. Sargent from llth to h/th N. I. j 
Lient. Col. Grage from r)7tli to l:ith N. 

I. Id. EiLsign Abbott, 47rh N. I. to l.ith 
N. I. 2d. Lieut. Greene, lately appoint- 
ed to do duty with tlie O'th coiuuaiiy .'Id 
batt.of Artillery, is directed to join the 
Cth company 2d baft, to which he i.s 
ported* Lieiit. Dyke is directed to do 
dpty with the 7th company 2d batt. until 
fijrtlief ordei’s. 

The Ensigns of Infantry, to whom 
rank wa.s assigned in Government Gene- 
ral Qfders pi' the 30th September, arc 
p^Vniiinehtly posted to Regiments as fol- 

, 

‘Eh.sigiiM. Huish to the 2d Eni'oncan 
Rctr', at Dinaporej Ensign H. P. L»urii 
to thh 1st R'l. at Gurmwavrah j Eu.sign 

II. 'Jonrif^h to the 2dth N. 1. at Barrack- 

r fb * 'E'fpigil Win. Hope to the 57th N. 

at 'Gdilvhat^y (AssairOj Ensign Wnk 
Coln'to'the//7tIi Iv.Ii at Benares; Ensign 

E.TTOrthiy (6 'tlie 38fh N. I. at Ikr- 


3 Vi i Chediiba: Bus. R. Wvllie 

^ the 6th N. 1 . at Lnlkimw ‘ J^tislgn c, 

bHi to the 8tli N. I. at 

GrissoU to the 2d N. I. at Dinaoore ; Kns! 
li. B. Hanngton to the 37th N. I. at Be- 

tho 0. Turner to 

the .18th N. 1. at Keitah ; En.s. A. Lear- 
inouth to the 5 jth N. I. at Dinagcporc ; 
SyE ‘ 39thX 1. at 

1 lie Commander- i n - Chief is pleased to 
niake t he following jiostirigs and removals 
in the Ronmont of Ariillery 
13eut. ool. Com. W. Hopper to the 2A 
batr. vice C arnegio, decesused ; Lieut. Col. 

J. 1;. Bniulas to the 3d ba^t. vice Hopper: 
Major J. M ‘Dowell to the 2d batt. vice 
Dunda.s; Capf. W. Oliphaiit to the Ifith 
comp. 4fh batt. vice :M‘I)owell ; 1st Lieut. 
• . »»• Backhouse to the 3d comp. 3d batt. 
Mce Oliphaut ; Cajit. H. C. Bniier of the 
id comp 2d batt. to the 1st comp. 4tli 
batt. and Capt. K. Biddulph from the lat- 
ter to the former ; Capt. K. Croxton of 
the 8th comp. 3d batt. to the 4th comp. 
2d batt. ami Caj>t. .T, Brodhurst from tlie 
latter to the former; Capt. R. Roberts, 
now doing duty with the Artillery at 
Dum-Dum, i.s directed to proceed and 
join the 3d troop at Mcernt. to which lic 
.stamls posted by Gencrai Orders of the 
llth August last; 2d Ideut, Tlios. Kdvv. 
Sage, lately arrived, is posted to the Htli 
comp. 2(1 batt. Artillery. 

Second Lients. of Artillery (recently 
admittedj are posted to hatt.s. and comps, 
as folio w.s ■— 

F. G.iitskcll, 6th comp. 3d batt. ; G. 1). 
Scott, ditto; G, T. Graham, 7th com'). 
2(1 batt.; F. K. Duncan, ditto; J. D. 
Sliak-spear, 5tli romp. 2d batt. 

Ens. J. L. Browc removed from 42(1 to 
29tb N. I. and h'ns. C. Hutchinson fl'pm 
29th -to 42d ditto. - 

J/t’tifl QmirtnSf Cidaitta^ Oct. 28.— 
The uiidcrincutioncd Cornet and Ensigns 
arc directed to do duty with regiments, 
respectively as hcreai ter spcciflcd, until 
further orders . 

Cornet D. G. A. F. H. Melli.sh wiUi 
the 7th Uegt. Light Cavalry at Nussecr- 
EiisigiLs M. ('. Carter, W. Fenton, W. 
Ini cs, J. F. Sharpe, T. Gould, tV. Al- 
ston, C. J. C. CoUins, W. 'I’Jiorsby, W. 
LytVird, .1. H. Blanchard, M. Nicolsdn, 
H. W. Bart, J. .T. Hamilton, C. Camp- 
bell, T. Irving, \F. F. Camjihell, R. Hal- 
dane, R. H. Dc Moiiunorpncy, ' G. 
Greene, F. B. Larducr,’ .A. Jack, T. 
Mackiiito.sh, ^vith the 2d Euro]).. Rc^. iit 
Dinaporc. 

Ensigns James Campbell, A.F.Tytlcr, 

G. F.Tytlcr, 16th Regt.' N. 1. atBafrack- 
pore, 
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Ensigns E. T. Erskiiie, J. Robertson, 
J.H. Phillips, 61stRt‘gt.N. I. atliarl-ack- 
port?. 

*rhe above yming ofiicersy with the 
exception of those appointea to do duty 
with r^feitnents at Bairackpore, are to 

K dd to their desthiatioii as siooti as 
tor- their accomnlodatioii can be 
provided by tlie sii{)erinteiidlng ofllcerof 
Cadecs) under the chhrge of an oftieer to 
be ^|)oiifted hereafter to that duty. 

Nov. 1.'— Lieut, Talbot to hth Regt. 
N. !.' Ewsign C. Cooncr to do duty with 
2d Koropi Hc^t. Enstgii E. T. Erskine, 
ditto, and to join the Detachment of 
Young Othcers for the ITjjper Provinces. 
10. Lieut. Col. J. W. lilacKiiey, from 35th 
tobOth Itegt. N. 1. and dhected to pro- 
ceed to Benares. 

AbjttmtENT OF RANK. 
port thlliam, Oct. 14.— Lieut. Col. 
T. Nrwtou to rank froni 2‘2d Sent. 1824, 
in saecessioii tp Baines deccasea. 

iith Regt. N. i. Major J. H. Littler, 
Capt, W. Gairduer, and Lieut. E. J. 
Dickey^ from 22 ISept. 1824. 

MEDICAL POSTINC.S. 

Fprt tnitiam^ Aug. 13.— Surg. J. Fal- 
lowfleld to 2d Light Infantry at Ghaze- 
nore; Assist. Surg. H. S. Mercer, to 
Ilainghur Corps j Assist. Surg. T. For- 
rest to 46'th Regt. N. I. ; Oct. 14. Assist. 
Surg. G.M. Paterson, M.D. tojohi 16th 
N. 1. } Surg. E. Phillips 10 62d Regt, 
N, I. 

EXCHANGES. 

Port fPilliamtAug. 1 3.— Capts. C. T. G. 
Weston, 20th, and R. Foster, Gtitli N. I, 
permitted to exeliange corns; Lieiits. 
N. Stewart, 1 1th, and J. '1'. Kennedy, 
20tIi N. I. permitted to exchange corps. 
20. Li(?uts, H. C. Clarkson, 42d, and T. 
Pojwhele, 41st N. I. permitted to ex- 
change corps j Licttts. Oldham, (52d, and 
M‘Grath, dbth N. 1. peiinittcd to ex: 
change corps. Oct. 2(i. Lieuts. Van- 
sandar, 67th N. I., and R. P, Fulcher, 
62d, are permitted to excluuige corps. 
PURLOUGIIS. 

Fort mUiarn, Ang. 20.-Captaiii C. 
Pearce, 29th N. 1. to Eniope. on sick 
certificate ; Lieut. C. ‘Dhuglaa, 14th N. I. 
do. on sick cert.j. Lieut. J. Black, 33d 
do. Madras N. I. on sick cert. Sept. 
2. Lieut, tv. W. Rees, 60th N.I. Dep. 
Assist. Com. Gen. do. on sick cert. \ 
Assist. Surb.l'. Inglls, db. on sick eeft. 
Oct. 14/ Lieut. F. Beaty to' Europe, on 
account ‘ 6f 'health ; ' Stirg. W. FaroUhar, 
do. 'bn ‘ aeeuuht of health. in. Majhr 
B.Thomj?ou, 6th Heg«.’ li. C. to KUrojje, 
on aiidbiiiit 0fhd?lth. 2B. Surg. H.blos- 
Mdd* Dbp. dd. IMi account of 
th ; Cant. E. Browne, bOlh N. i. to 
New South Waledi,' Oil iikk''(»rt. j Brev. 
C^t. ' A.' SVitit, 67th Rogti Ni I. to EUr 
rope Oh 'atttouirt of WaRh ; 

AW. 4i-^Thc folloBiwg ofliceiB’atk 


pcrtit^hid to p'rocdfed to Europe on fur- 
lodffh'fen adcourit of their heahli i 
major J. L. 0am,ofth^lst ,lW:'K,f.; 
Lieiit. U. Balderstbn, of tlib' ‘41^ Rigt. 
N.I.; Lietit. d Brackei)', o'f the ifth 
Regt. N. I'.; Ll^ut. $. S. K. BlsCoCl of 
the yth Regt, N. l. Madris, Establish- 
ment. ^ 

Licu^. R. Deacon, of ^he Madras E.tta- 
hlishment, lately diiing^ duty With thh 
10th Madras N. 1 . at Chittagong, Is per- 
mitted to proceed hence, to, Euydpc on 
ac-coiiht of his health. Oi^ ihC production 
of the pi-eseribcd certmdate jfroiu the P/tV 
Department. 

Bret. Cant, .1. J. Casement, of the 31)01 
Regt. N. t. Brigade Atcijor BayeUly, js 
permitfed to proceed to New Sbiitli WaU'}? 
via Mauritius, for the recbveiy of 
health, and to be absent from Bengal op 
that account for twelve months. 

Nov. 11.— Surg. J. Hare M. D. to Eu- 
rope, on account of hi.s health i Assist. 
Surg. W. Dutf, do. on account or health. 


MADRAS. 

MILITARY APCOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. OeoigCy Sent. .3.— Cant. 
Macintosh, re-anpointcu Superintending 
Engineer in the Sontlierii Division, ftohi 
2d nit. 7. ( apt. 1’. Cox to be A.ssist. 
Coin. GcMi. vice Cummiiig’, Llent. T, R. 
Manuel'S to be Dep. Assist, (’otn. GCn. 
vice Cox; Lieut. W. I’rescott to be a 
Dep. A.s.sist. Com. Gen. until torthtr or- 
ders; l.ieiit. A. DoiiglAs, of the 49th 
Regt. N. 1. to lie a Kiib-Assist. Com. 
Gen. ; Lieut. Col. J. NixOU of the Invalid 
Establishment, is appointed to command 
the 3d Native Vet. Hatt. vice Vaughan 
deceased. Ip. Capt. W. Stiaham Assist, 
Adj. Gen. with the Light Field Division 
of till; Hydcraliad Subsidiary Force at 
Jaulnah, to be Assist. Quarterm. Gen. of 
the Army, vice Peile decca.sed ; , Chpt. 
S. W, Steele, Assist, in the Quartcrin, 
General’s Dep. to be A;tsist. Adj. Gen. tp 
the J.lght Field Division of the Hyder- 
abad Subsidiary Force at Jaulnah^ vice 
Strahan; Capt. R. Gibbings, Assistant 
Quarterm. Gen. at Janhihh^ tp act a» 
As.sist. Adj. Gen. to the Division at that 
station, until the return of Cant. ISfrcl^ 
from Foreign Service, or lintii further 
ordeis. 14. Capt. M. TvvCedie, of tlic 
20th lk|^t. N. I. to eo'niniaiid ibp t'scort 
of the Resident at Tanl0i*e, vfee HAVtfyJ 
deceased; Capt.J. Smith,- 4th 'Nat. Viet; 
Balt, to command Negapatato.' ' ' ' ’ 

Sept. 17.-The Hon. the Gbvetlibi' to 
CoHudlis pleased 'to plaee AlfijHr’fton, 
H. Hall, on the (kneiuT Staff* 
sldency, to conijiletcthc nhUtbfcr AutliO- 
rized by the Hdtt. thb* Chilli ,^f.t)lfe6tbht 
for the Geobral Stoff ^of ' tW ''MotJ-m 
A rmy; Majbr Gc^U; Hall MU^iporAtoa to 
(xunmand the troops in tlie 

tricls-, C’oL Wi'Ilrflb4it,.€7B.'ofilfe 
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iBaf™'*'"’ 

S^. *“ Cat'll »* 

Colonel W. \U 
Hewm, C. Ji. to be CoK of a Kcgt. from 
“* h April 1824, vice G. Oovetun de- 

?«“• 


Infantry, to cpmmajtd the Southern Div 

^eN^pore ^ubsidiury Force: Capt. S. 

W. Steele 9 f the 24 th Regt. j 

thciMhkt.N;i.t»'beiwrb^ S c«r."T‘,'!''.^‘r' *'*■«* 

nreter to Uie officer commanding the iv. ^ ‘‘J’: to be Lieut. 

Nagpore Subsidiaiy Force ; Caiit. 5. Ar- 
o{ the 47th Regt. N. 1. to be a Dep. 

Judge Advocate General j Capt.J.Cro- 
kae, of the 50th Regt. N. I. to be Payin. 
to the Nagppre Subsidiary Force: Cupt. 

R. G. Polwhele of the Artillery to be 
Com, of Stores to the Nagiiore Sulxsi- 
diary torce ; Capt. Hunter, As.sist.Adj. 

Gen. at Nagpore, to act as Assist. 

Quartenn. Ggn. to that Force, duiiug 
the absence of Capt. Steele on foreign 
servia;, or until fuither oulcr.s; Catk 
W. J. Bradford of the :i5th Hegt. N. I. 
to be A9.si.st. Adj. Gen. to the fdght Field 
Div. of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force 
at Jauliiali, vice Steele j Capt. K. Cado- 
gan, of the a;id Regt. N. 1. to be Aide- 
de-Cuinp to his E\-coUcncy the Coiii- 
mander.-iu-Chief, vice Bradford i Lieut. 

U. p. O’Dell, of the 25111 Regt. N. 1. to 
be Fort Adjutant of i\Iasuliputain, vice 
Bownes.s deceased; Capt. MiicLeaue, 
of tJie 1st European Jic’gt. and Sec. to 
the Military Board i.s permitted to pro- 
ceed to sea on sick certificate, witliRwe 
of absence for four months. 21. Lieut. 

Clarke, of the 37th N, 1. and Lieut. K. 


Armstrong, 34th Light Inf. to be Sub. 
AH.si.stauts Couuuissai-y Geu. 

lURniCAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St, George t Sept. 7. — A.ssist. 
Surgeons De Burgh Birch, M.D. H. Lind* 
sell, and G. Pear.se, M.D. arc pormitted 
to enter oii the general duties of the 
army ; Sen. As.sist. Siirg. T. Tomkin.son 
to be Surg. vice White deceased, date of 
rank 28th May 1824; Sen. A.ssi.st. Surg. 
J. Jon'e.s to be*Surg. from 1st June 1824, 
vice Richardson decea.sed; Sen. As.si8t. 
Surg. G. Hewitsoii to be Surg, vice 
Spiers deceased, date of rank 23(1 July 
1824 ; Assist. Surg. D. Reid to he Surg. 
vice Hewitson. (icceased, date of rank 
10th Aiig. Ib2i 

PRONOTIDNS, 

Fqirt St. ffeorge.f Sept. 7.— The under** 
meim9pjeu Gentlemen Cadets for the 
Artillery and |nfajitry are admitted on 
the Esiatdi.shment in copformity with 
their pppi^iutmcut by the Hon. the Court 
of pi^vetoi*^^ an(;l are jn'oinuted to the 
rank qf Ist.Licuteuaut and Eusigu m- 
spectlyely, leaving the dates of their 
commissipp^ to ^0 settled liereafter : 

Artil/m-'Hy> 'I'* K. Whistler, and 
Mr. W. fOlUlcr, arrived at Madras, 2d 
Sepi.4^, ' " w ' 

jnfyr^iln Wf Ht Griitli|/ and Mr> 


to com* 

jdete the Kstablishinent; Lieut. Col. W. 
Uapham to take rank from lOth Ai)ril 
m succession to Hewitt pro- 
moted. . ^ 

Sen. Lieut. (Brev. 
Capt.) W. Babmgtou to be Caiit. and 
Sen. Cornet E. Armytagc to‘ be Lieut. 
vici‘ John.stonc, datinl 20th May 1824. . 

Sth Regt. L. C. Sen. Cornet T. RI. 
Hislon to ])e Lieut, vice Fricc, dated 22a 
Aug. 1821. 

Artniery. l.st. Lieut. U. G. Polwhele, 
to be Capt. vice Wilkinson, dated 4th ' 
Sept. 1824. 

'hst Regt. N. /. Lieut. Col. F. Bowes 
to take rank as Lieut. Col, and Senior 
Major J, W. B. Howell from tlic 10th 
Kcgt. N. 1. to be Lieut. Col. fmin 1st 
May 1824, to complete the Establish- 
ment. 

Cth Regt. A\ /. Sen. Capt. C. dc Car- 
teret to he Major, (’apt. Ii. Mitchell and 
Lieut. H. J. Dal 1^4, to take rank from 
Ist May 1821, in succession to Bowes 
promoted. 

35M Regt. N. /. Senior Major H. 
Swayne, from the 25th Hcgt, N. I. to bt> 
Lieut, C()l. vice Howell deceased ; date 
of coinnii'>!.si(m 10th May 1824. 

25M Regt, N. I. Sen. Capt. F. Browrt 
to be Major, Sen. fjent, (Brevet Capt.) 
R. M*Lco(l to be Capt. and Sen. Kn.s. H. 
Brooks to be Lieut, in succession to 
Swayne promoted : date of coinmission 
10th May 1824 ; Sen. Mt\)or H. Bowdlef 
from the 4 1st Ui^gt. N. I. to be Lieut. Col. 
vice SmytJi deceased ; date of commi9.doii 
15th Ang. 1824. 

4lAf Heg*. N. I. Sen. (’apt. W. B. Spry 
to be Major, Sen. Lieut, (Brevet Capt.) 
H. Hobin.sou to be Capt. and Sen. Ens 

H. Hall to be Lieut, in jnweHsion to 
Bowdler promoted ; date of commlHsionn 

I, 5th Aug. 1821. 

7th Regt. N. /. Sen, Ens. H. H. Bing- 
ham to be Lieut, vice Mansfield ; dated 
28th Rjareh 1824. 

Mr. Chai'le.s Milborne West is ad* 
milted on tire £.Htablishinent as a Cadet 
of Infantry, in conformity with his ajj- 
pcnntiuent by the Hon. the Court/»fJDi: 
rectors from the 12th inst.> and i.s pw* 
nioted to the rank of Ensign, leaving 
tlie date of his commission to he settled 
hereafter, 

GENERAL ORDER. / 

Fort St. George, SepU 7.— In obediencq 
to instructions (roBi. the Hoiiu the Conit 
or UMmv, thoilw. tbe Qgvetuw 
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Council notifies in Ccnciiil Orders, tJiat 
the rank of Hreret Caj)ftun will not in 
future be granted to any officeV until lie 
shall have completed a period of fifteen 
yearjs’ service, reckoned from tlie date 
of Ins first condmisi-iou as second Lient. 
Cornet, or Knsign. 

iEMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

■ Fort St. George. Sept. 16.— Cornet T. 
W. T. Prescott, Lst L. C. to do duty with 
8tli L. C. at'Hangalore. 14. Lieut. Col. 
J. Knowles, C. ti. commanding Neliore, 
is permitted to proceed to that station. 

16. Capt, Walker, Carnatic Kurop. Vet. 
Batt. removed to .'M Nat. \ et. Jlatt. and 
directed to join detaclimeiit at Vizagapa- 
tam j Capt. C. S. Lynn removed from 1st 
to.'ia Nat. Vet. Batt. and will join de- 
tachment at Condapilly: Major VV. B. 
Spry, 4th N. I., relieved tcom doing dnty 
at Condapilly, and will join his regt. 

17. Cornet J. E. Waits rennned from 4 lli 
to 8th L. C. in which lie will rank next 
below Cornet W. Shairp; Captain B. 
Baker removed from .‘id to 2d Nat. \'ct. 
Batt. and will join detachment at Gun- 
toor. 

ADJUSTMENT OP HANK. 

Fort St. George, Sept. U. 

6M Regt. L. Capt. 11. Wool! and 
Lieut. J. S. Lusliington to take rank 
from the 16th Oct. iSi.'}, vice Scott re- 
tired ; Capt. U. U. Unsscll and Lieut. J. 
11. Brown to take rank from the l.st .May 
1824, to complete thcEsstablishmciit. 

Slh Regt. L. C. liieui. J. C. Wallace 
to take rank from 27th May 182.'i, \ice 
Aveliiie retired; Lieut. J. it. llobcrtson 
to take rank from 1st May 1824, to com- 
plete the PMablishmcnt. 

Artillery. Capt. V. Dervillc and lst 
Lictir. D. B. Dighton to take rank from 
liJth Oct, 1820, vice Tliorcsby rcNignctl 
18th Oct. 1820; Capt. C. Patton and 1st 
Lieut. J. .Anderson, to take rank Irom 
Lith May 1824, in siicce.sslon to Ilopkiu- 
son promoted ; Capt. T. Uennett to take 
rank from Oth July 1821, vice Poggen- 
pohl de« eased ; Capt. N. Hunter to take 
rank from 16th Aug. 1821, in succe.ssion 
to Cleaveland promoted ; Capt. J. J. 
Gainage to take rank from 17tli Oct. 
1821, in succession to Mackintosh pro- 
moted ; C<u)t. T. Y. B. Keunan to take 
rank from 2()th Jail. 1822, in succession 
toTayLrt' promoted; Cait. H. Gregory 
to take rank from 1st beb. 1822, vice 
Mackintosh deceased; Capt. P. Mont- 
gomerie to take rank from 21st May' 
182.4, in succession to Taylor invalided ; 
Capt. G. Conrau to take lank from 1st 
June 182.'i, vice Moorhousc deceased; 
Cant. 1). U. Mackenzie tiHake rank from 
I7tu Jan. 1824» vice Palmer promoted ; 
Capt. T« Biddle to take rank from 1st 
May 1824, to complete the Establish- 
ment ; Capt. J. Lambe to take rank from 
Dth June 1824, vice Bennett invalided ; 
Ca{)t. J. M. Ley to take rank from 25th 
June 1824, vice Radyerd dece^ed, 


milegt.N.l Major W.Jollie, Capt. 
H, S. Hall and Lieuc.C. Clmrch to take 
rank from 10th April 1824, in succession 
to Clapbam ji^-oiuo^di Ueut. Col. J, 
Woulfe fo take rank n'0m2tW April 1824, 
vice Friili deeciwcd. 

2I.i^ Re'it. N, I. Major IL Pownes, 
C.'ijif. R, S. Wih oii and Lieut. A. Shir- 
rets to take rank from 23d April 1824, 
in .succession to Woiiltc promoted. 

67/i Jkgt. N. 1. Major M. J. Harris, 
Capt. J. Howi.son, and l.iAt. F. A. 
Clarke to take rank from 6th May 1824, 
vice De Carteret deceased. 

10/4 Regt. N. I. iMajor H. Short, Capt. 
W. Stokoe and Lient. A. Wight, to take 
rank from 1st Mav 1821, in succession to 
Howell promoted ; Lieut. Col. J. S. Fra- 
ser, to take rank from Ctli May 1824, 
vice; Hall (fcccascd, 

3.)/4 Aco/. N.I. Major J.Mallandaine, 
Capt. E. E. Bruce and Jacut. W. B. 
Hroosliooft to take rank from 6tli May 
1821, in succession to hriistr promoted. 

7/4 Regt. X. I. Lieut. B. Stapylton to 
take rank from 4th Dec. 1823, vice Mae- 
kinnun dcceaH'd. 

Alith Rent, X 7. Major S. S. Glimmer, 
Capt. M, 1 1. Davidson, and Lient, I,. B. 
Witford to take rank from 3d March 
1824, vice Beckett deeeustd. 

MEDICAL ADJUSTMENT OP RANK. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 21.— .Snrg. G. 
Alather to rank from 2Dth June 1820, 
vice PaiTock retired ; .Snrg. C. Himsom 
from 24th Jidy 1820, vice Rich deceased ; 
Snrg. J. Hastie from Lst Aug. 1820, to 
complete the E.stabiishment Surg. J. 
Irving, M. D. from .5th Nov. 1820, vice 
Brigg.'i deceased; Snrg. W. E. E. Con- 
well, M. I), from llt.i Jan. 1821, vice 
Iiigledew retired : Snrg. D. Henderson 
Irom I8lh May 1821, vice Cooke de- 
ceejicd; .Surg. 1), Provan from 20th 
June 1821, vice Patterson stniek off; 
Surg. H. Atkinson from Dth July 1821, 
vice Sutton deceased; Snrg. J. Wyllie 
from 29lh Nov. 1821, vice M*Aonrew 
doeeased; Snrg. A, CamjihelL M* D. 
from 6tli Dee. 1821, vice Currie retired ; 
.Surg. G. .Meikle fiom 6th Jaii. 1822, vice 
Sherwood retired; Surg. J. T. Conrau 
from yth Aiig. 1822. vice Hastie deceas- 
ed ; Snrg. D. Donaldson from 11th Aug. 
1^22, in succession to Harris deceased; 
Snrg. J. Harwood from 23d Jan. 1823, 
vice Lotigdill retired; Surg. J. Smart, 

M. D. from 16tli Aug. 1823, vice Mather 
deceased; Surg. J. White from 17tli 
.Sept, 182'L vice Dalton, deceased i Surg. 

Sir T, Seve.stre from lst Jati. 1824, vice 
Goldie retired ; Surgeons R, Prince, J. 
Aitkin, W. Wilson, M, D., R. Nelhoii, 

1st Rlay 1824, to complete the Establish- 
ment; Surg. J. Crutekshank from 22d 
May 1824, vice Kelly deceased;' ' 
furloughs;' 

Fort St, Georsef Sept, 7,-^hkh Col. 
Comifiaadaut J. Russell, C. 
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L. C. to Europe, on fmlough ; Lieut. 
Brev. Capt. J. T. Webbe 19th Regt. N. 1. 
to Europe on sick certificate. 10th. 
Liefi. 34th Begt. N. I. to Eu- 

rope on sick certificate, 14. Capt. J. N. 
Abdy.of the Artillci 7 to Europe on sick 
certificate. 

BOMBAY. 

J IILITART appointments. 

au Cgsilet Sept. 4.— Lieut. E. 
Burgess, 24th N- L to be Adj. vice Ou- 
tram, exchanged to 23d N. 1. date 1st 
'Seipt. l<42i; Lieut. H. Bampier, lyth 
N, 1. to be liilerp. in Hindoostauec, and 
Quarterni. vice vVestley transferred to 
■20th N. 1. date 1st Sept. 1821; Lieiit. 
H. Dampier, linli N. 1. to be Inteip. m 
Hiudoostauce, and Qnartenu. vice West- 
Icy transferred to 2Ctli N. L date 1st 
SepL 1824; Lieut. J. W. Gordon, /th 
■N, I. Adj. of 1st extra batt. lenioved and 
appointed Adj. to 2^1 extra batt. vice 
Watts appointed Quartenu. of 1st Kurop. 
Rest, date 1st Sept. 1824 ; Lieut. J. law- 
cett, .ith N. 1. to be Adj. to 1st extra 
batt. vice Gordon removed to 2d ditto, 
date IstSeiit. 1824. i:i. Lieut, Uwtol.c 
Stair otlkovto adctacbmentot Bombay 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 4.— Mr , W 
Troop, admitted an Assist. Swpg. H. 
Surg, Purnell recalled from Southern 
Concau, his services being required in 
Mil. I)ep.; Assist. Surg. Shaw to succeed 
Mr. Pnniell as Civil Surg. hi Southern 
Concan ; Slug. Smytton to sifccecd Jlr. 
Shaw as Varrinator at Presidency ; 
Surg. B. Wallace to succeed Surg, Ogil- 
vy, as Civil Surg. at the Presidency. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 4.~Mcssr?. T. 
B. Hamilton, J. Penmw, and G. W. Mo- 
ney admitted Cadets of Cavalry, and pro- 
moted to Cornets; Messrs. H. H. l)o- 
horty, A. Shepheard, and W.'l hatcher 
admitted Cjulets of Infantry, and pro- 
moted to Kn.signs. „ 
imilei'tN, /. Capt. P. M'Cv. Iredell 
to udte rank vice CoUi>, date 12th l*eb. 
1824; Lieut. H. C. Holland to be Capt. 
date 1st May 1824; Eus. T. Mdchell to 
be Lieut, vice Iredell promoted, date 12th 

U. E. Phillips admitted 
a Cade! and promoted to Ensign. 

HEM OVALS. 

Bombay Castle, .SV/>L B.-pLicut. .L IL 

Mimeiuoi iMunuciy S.FeniYU’k,lstGr.llegt.N.I.hav!ng])cen 

Art'.'now at'lUngoou ; Lieut. G. Le Grand jbniid guilty of murder m 
Jacob. 2d N. I. to be Intorp. in Hindoos- of Judu’ature at tins I 
tanee and (iuartenn. vice Teasdale, ex- judgment lias been suspended) , the nam . 

I. l5.Capt..J. if W officer is directed to be 
I ittle 2(1 Europ. Regt. to bo Snperiti- ot List of Army from 8tb Sipt. 18-1. 

’Brown, 7th N. 1. to act as Int. be Lieut, lire Gorelmm deceased, date 
•ulidLai’toiw N. I. until rer.eve.1 mb July 1824. . 18. Jmnor Cap t. 1. 
b oto Soiuted to situation. 20. Tan.uu; to be Cornmoilor^ at Surat, m 
Lieut. G. M' 1 iitosh io be Interp. in Hm- },u(Te.s<!oii to Capt. Blast. 
doo.stanee and Mabraita, and CEYLON, 

to Marine batt. 21. appoiniment. 

furf 57.-l'bc Ilev. J. S. N. Glennie 



[From the London GaU’Ues.] 
BENGAL. 

t4</( Foot. To be Lieut.s. wthoiR pur- 
ehasc-Eufl. J.‘ U. Smith, vice Mikwan, 
deceased, dated 23tli March, 18-4; Knj- 
LB. Naylor, vice CrawlonI, deceased, 
dated 21st March 1824., '1 

RrS-to IW Lieut, vice TinWap 

SS^,84.UF™yl»«ea«>-^ 


lwor b™Lily instated to the «um' 

KING’S FOIICES IN INDIA. 

half-imv 28tU Foot, awi F.nalgn U. 

lZl!| lCj7tI.Foo. to^ 

s'svrsrrfffiir; 

onrehase, vW C'iini|)l>ell, ilatcil l8th Fih. 
’‘Iwroo/. Licnt. 13. N. 


Douglas, iron -a 

Spencer, from ''OOL 


! 5 Vans, vtvut- ^ 

Oriental Ihvahl^ Vvl, o. 
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be Lieut, vice Moore, dated 18tli Aug. 
1824 ; R. Loveday, Gent, to be £)u.sigij, 
vice Harris, dated 18th Aug. 1824 ; D. 
Herbert, Geqt. to be Ensign without 
purchase, vice Mends, promoted in 38tli 
Foot, dated 10th Feb. 1825. 


^ MADRAS. 

Gent. Cadet C. Curtis, from 
Royal Military College, to be En^gu 
without purchase, vice VVilliam.«on, ap- 
pointed to 73d Foot, dated lOtli Feb. 
1825. To be Lieutenants— Ens. H. C. 
Fraser, from 38th Foot, by jmichase, 
vice^ Stoyte, promoted, dated 2'M Feb. 
1825; Ens. J. M‘Gregor, vvitliout jmr- 
cliase, vice Suter, deceased, dated lOth 
March 1825.— To be Ens. without pur- 
chase, 11. G. Hill, Gent, vice IM'Gregor, 
dated 10th March 182.'). 

48M Foot. Lieut. T. Rrotheridge, to 
be Capt. without purchase, dated 10th 
Feb. 1825 j Lieut. 11. Vincent, from BDth 
boot, Ens. J. T. Hall, from 18th Foot, 
and Ens. E. C. Smith, from Ofltli Foot, 
to be Lieuts. without pui chase, dated 
10th Feb. 1825. 

89/4 Foot. Ens. J. W. Harris, from 
84th Foot, to be Lieut, without pur- 
chase, vice Vincent, appointed to 4bth 
Foot, dated 10th Feb, 1825. 

30/4 Foot. Lieut. W. Baxter from 
lialf-pay 22d Rcgt. to be liicnt. vice 
Rumley, who exchanges, dated 3d March 
1825. 

C9/4 Foot. A. C. Anderson, Gent, to 
be En.s. without purchase, vice Penn, 
promoted; 2d Lieut. .T. W. Remiett, to 
be Ensigu from half-pay of 3d Ceylon 
Ilegt. dated 3d March 1825. 


BOMBAY. 


Ath Light Dragoons. C. Villiers, Gent, 
to bo Cornet, by purchase vice Somer- 
ville, appointed to 2d Dragoons, dated 
25th Feb. 1825; I. Timm, Gent, to be 
Veterinary Snrg. vice Bnrd, decea.sed, 
dated 17th Feb. 1825. 


20/4 Foot. Lieut. D. Campbell, from 
79th Foot, to be Lieut, vice llutler, who 
exchanges, dated 3d Marcii 1825 ; Ensign 
J. Petts, to be liiciit. by purcba.se vice 
Keppel, promoted in Bombay Foot, dated 
17tn Feb. 1825; J. Taylor, Gent, to be 
Ens. by pui-chase, vice Pett.s, dated 17th 
Feb. 1825. 


CAPE. 

ath Foot. Lieut. H. S. Larpin, from 
half-pajr, 24th Light Dragoons, to be 
Lieut, vice T. N. Clarke, who exchanges, 
dated 19th Feb. 182.5. 

Cape Corps. J. N, Reishton, Gent, to 
be Ens. without purchase, \ice Fraser, 
promoted in 44th Foot, dated 10th Feb. 
1825, V 


ISLE OF FRANCE. 

82rf Foot. Lieut. T. HadVyin, from 34th 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice IIarfovd; 'who OK- 
changes, dated lOtli Feb. 1‘825, ' 

ROVAL EAST INDIA VOLUNTEERS, 

Lieut. R. Smith to be Capt. vice Med- 
ley, wlio resigns, dated 23d Feb, 1825 ; 
Eiiaign C. H chord, vice Smith, W. 
Heathcotc, vice Keith, who resigns, J. 
Brown, viccFlctchcr, to be Lieuts. ; J. D, 
Retlieidoii, g(‘iit. vice Hebord, H. Cod- 
rington, vice Heathcote, W. W. White, 
vice Browu, and G. Cox, vice Powell, to 
to be Ensigns, dated 23d Feb. 1825, 

DREIET. 

The undermcnrioncd Cadets of the 
Hoii. East India Company’s Service are 
to have tcmpoi^iy rank as Sccopd Lieu- 
tenants, din ing tne period of their being 
placed under the eommaiid of Lieut. Col. 
Pa.«ley, of the Royal Erigiueersj at Chat- 
ham, for instruction in the art of sapping 
and mining ; 

Gentlemen Cadets, C. W. Willis, W.B. 
Gorulfellow, W. H. Atkinson, W. Scott, 
dated lOih Feb. 1825. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.^ 

MILITAIIV API OINTMENTS. 

Fort Jt'iUinm, Oct. I4.— Col. J. Dun- 
kin. C.B. of H.M. 44th Regt. to bea Hrl- 
gadier-Gcucral ; Col. N. M ‘Keller, C.B. 
of H.M. 1st, or Royals, to be ditto; and 
Col. W. Cotton, of H.M. 47th, to be ditto. 
20. Capt. F. Champagne, H.M. 20tb Foot, 
to be Military Secretary to His lilxcellen- 
cy the Commander^n-Cliicf, vice Mar- 
lay; Lient.C.A. Wrottesly,l(itli Lancers, 
to be Aid-de-Cami) on His Excellency's 
Peisonal Stalf, vice Champagne. 28. 
Col. W. M‘Bean, of H.M. ,54th Regt. 
Foot, is re-appointed, from 25th Aug. 
last, a Brigadier-General with the army 
sening in the dominions of the King of 
Ava. Nov. 11. Capt. W. Feiidall, H.M. 
4 Regt. Light Dragoons, to be an Aid-de- 
Canip on his Lordship’s Personal Staff, 
vice Cook, deceased, dated 9th Oct. 1824, 

PROMOTIONS. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta, Oc/.6.— 14th 
Foot. Lieut. H. Mansell, to be Capt. by 
Brevet, dated 28th Sept. 1824. 

38/4 Foot. Lieut. A. Campbell, to 
Capt. by BrevTt, dated 14thDec;1824. 

14/4 Foot. Biwet Lieut. Col. J. Camp- 
bell, from half-pay, Royal West Ihma 
Rangers, to bo Major, vice C. Gardiner, 
dated 6'th May, 18^. ' '' 

38/4 Foot. Lieut. J. Mattbei^s, to be 
Capt. vyithout purchase, vice Read, dc-» 
ceased, dated 2.3d Oct. 1823 ; Lieut.'"M. 
Semple, from 28th Foot, to be Captr. 
vice WilLshire, dated 24th Oct ; Ensign 
H, Grimes, to be Lieut, vibe Matthews, 
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nnil E.Bagot, Geat.tobe Ensign, vice 
la23. 


1 h.mg9iit 
GriirwSvAated^lid 
Uth Foot^ Brigade Major A. Hrugli 
to be Major without purclia^o, viceNixon, 
dcceasgd»i<Jatcd7th Nov. Ilj23; Lient.J. 

trv ho • 
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vice Taylor deceased, .’list Ang. 1824; 
Ehsiga J. M. AlacLean, to be Lieut, 


Ijlldl^u iU* MV JUlvUi* 

without purchase, vice ilell promoted, 
21st Sept. 1K24; J. Gray, Gent, to be 


Connor to be Captain without purchase; 
Knsiifii Wi Ogilvy to be Lieut, without 
pur^'.ise ; Second liieut. R. B. M'Crca, 
from Ceylon llegt, to be Ensign, vice 
Browne, dated 28th April, 1821- Gent. 
Cadet J.'D. De Wend, from Military 
College, to be Ensign, vice Ogilvv; En- 
.sign W.C.Langmeild, from /fitli Foot, to 
he Ident, without purchase, vice Wood, 
dated 2.Mli April, 1821. 

AiWi Foot. Ensign AV. N. Hutchinson 
to be liicnt. without purchase, vice Law, 
dated 25th Oct. 1823 ; G, Woodlmrn, 
gent, to be Ensign, vice Hutchinson, 
dated Sirth ApriH824. 

f)<)M Font. Licnt. N. Chadwick to be 
Capt. by niircliase, vice Cluttcrhiick, vyho 
retires, anted 2!)th April 1824 ; EiiMgn 

C. Conte to be Lieut by pnrcha.se, ditto ; 

D. J. N- Barron, gent, to be Eii.sigu by 
purchase, ditto. 

Oct. 30.— His Excellency the Com- 
*inander-iu-Cliicf in India is ploa.scd to 
make the following promotions, until 
His Majesty’s pleasure shall be known : 

Licnt. E. HoppcrtoheCapt.of a Com- 
pany without pnrcha.^c, vice Brigade Ma- 
jor Forster, decea'od, dated IHth Sept. 
1824 ; Ensign F. Tudor to be Lient. with- 
out purchase, vice Hopper, promoted, 
dated 18tli Sept. 1824. , , 

4lse Foot. Capt. E. B. Stebelm to he 
aiaior without purchase, vice HiU, nc- 
ceSed, dated llVh Aug. 1824 ; Lieut. A. 

1M‘ Intyro to be Capt. of a Company with- 
out purchase, vice Stehclm, 
datell VJth Aug. 1824 ; Lieut. A. H. R uc- 
lean to be Capt. of a Cmniiany without 
tmrebase, vice M‘l.eod, decca.sed, dated 
57lhA..R!l824,E.,f,K 

Lieut, without purchase, yiecM Intjre, 
promoted, dated BMh Aug. 1824 ; Ensign 
H. A. O’Neill to be Lient. without pur- 
ciiase, vice Maclean, promoted, dated 
27th Aug. 1824 ; Ensign G. H. Read to he 
Lieut, vvithout tmrehnse, vice Hmne, de- 
emed, dated ik Sept. 1824 ; J. MuRb, 
gent, to be Ensign wRbo^R imh S 
vicoTiUlon, promoted, dat(^ 

1824 • J. Boyce, gent. tobcEusign with- 
out purcliSci-VH* O’NeHl, promoteir, 
date^Wth' Aug. 1824 { — Stodnart, gent. 

Read, imojljoted, dated R)th Stpt. 

«• Woodgatx:, to te 

Wj;M^b?Uc«t.tv!thoutparcUW, 


r^uiu. 104^^1} m* ucuw mc 

Ensign witliout purchase, vice Currie 
promoted, 31st Aug. 1821. 


MEMORWDUM. 

AUtFoot. The promotions of Lieut. 
MHntyre to he Cantaiii, Ensign Tallon 
to he Lieut., and .lohn .Smith, Gent, to 
lie Ensign, in .succession to Macleod de- 
eea.^ed, as .stated in General Ciders of 
the 22(1 Sept, last, arc clincelled. 

EXCHANfiKS. 

Ifead Qmirtent Colcutta. 

Oct. 12.— 4tli Light Dragoons, Major 
G. Brown from 81 h Light Dragoon^ to 
be Major, vice Onslow who retires Ufion 
half-pay 42d Foot, receiving difierciice, 
dated Kith May 1824.-U)th Elijht lba- 

goon, Cornet Av. Feniitiom I7tli Light 
Dragoons, vice Brett who retires on 
half-iiay 2llh Lijtht Dragoons, dated 
24th April 182l.-20th Foot, Upt. R. 
Swiiitoii from 17th Foot to be Laptoin, 
vice Rottoii v\bo exchanges, dated iutn 
April 182L-Lient. M. Day from balf- 
iiay Loyal AAT'st. India llegt. to be Lieut., 
vice Warren, whose appointment has not 
taken place, dated 22(1 April 18-1. 

FURLOL’Gn.S. 

Head Quarte)ft, Calcutta. 

Aug. 2 : 1 .— Lieut, Col. Cliffbid, ph 
Foot, to Europe for liealth. 

'rhompson , 30tii Foot , ditto \ ( aid* Lup- 
page, 4(>th Foot, ditto ; Capt. 

8hth Foot, for health; Major Brugh, 
44th Foot, for lunilth ; Lient. I p tre^, 
87th Foot, for heahh. Gtt. 11. Ens. G. 
Johnson, Ijl.M. Rlltli Reg. to Calcutta, im 
sick fcrtidcatc, from thence to nnke ap- 
pheation for leave of absent 
should his health reciiineit. LL C.ipt. 

IMilne, Uth Light fepate 

vears to Europe, on .suck ceitmedte. 

for two years, on atcomit of htdltii, 
^cn Gcwi^on, ditto, ditto, for one 

wTfor reliiiis oi> bslf 

\kit, 47th ’13’ Nov 2. 

I aticors, to Calcutta, on sick certificate, 

,or,„, should applieadoi. for 

Lutopc, for tecoyc y iwo years, 
16th Lancers, to buippe, loi k oj 

on urgent rj iiornton, from 

da}e^tmhar4llon,tor2Q 
rope, (hr the benefit of his hcaiin. 
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. sbMjf*/. tot^KdlyyfrOrtr tlie'tlat6-of Calditta’on sltte'Wilioate, and to he 
Katif!);h, Cot 2 years, b 'Euiiip'e, fdr ab«^ut on ' that aChoiint. ' -for Jinoilths. 
me ofh,is htaMlj., ■, Oit 'OT hirfhrft'' tlM otfi-whicU, 

, l:iie'iit.'M6ofc, ft'oih date'of shmild the state b'f h«a heaUUik’bJiive' it, 

bi" iwb" tp‘ Kurope, ar^d he cbrtilied'actordiiislybythehkcli- 
ft'r the henenfr of his lu‘aifli. wil libafit^ he is b nilakft aiipVicalSon-iloi' 

.^au^Enderhy, of His MajestyN'lfith Icavfc tb pixMJetil'lo i«n' fun thearecowry 
tipre^'sy' MS peTiiiisijlbu to repair to 6f his health* ' 


BITITHS.: MARRIAGES, AND. DEATHS, . 


^ BENGAL. 

' Jj/rfW.-^Ang. 4th. At Kurnaul,the lady 
'6f l^apf; J. ’Barclay^ 4th Light Cavalry, of 
a 'sbn.~l4th'.'Mrs. C. Wiltshire, of a 
<!ditghter,rl^th. Mrs. A. M. Inglis, of a 
datijmtcr.-^At Snagor, the lady of A. 
Ganien, Estt., of a son.— 19th. At Bareil- 
lyi the hidy of W. F. Dick, Ksq., civil 
iervictf, of a, son.— At Haiueerpoor, Bnn- 
del)(huiid;the lady of M. Ain-slie, Esq., 
dril ^service, - of a sdn.— 22d. Mrs. John 
D'RdzariD, of a son.— The lady of Capt. 
Roberts, snperiiiteiident of ouildiiigs. 
Western^ Prpr., of a danghter.--24th. At 
Chowrilighec, Mrs. Nay.ssj of a dangiiter. 
■-■2hth. At Snagor, the wife of Conductor 
A. Facy, of a daughter.— 27th. Mrs. C. 
WiiUer, of a soii.-29th. Mrs. W. Ox- 
borough, of it daughter.— .“lOth. Mrs. U. 
Williams, of a son.— Mst. Mrs. A. Flem- 
ing, of a daughter.— Sept. 1 at. The lady 
ofT. G. Vibait, E-sq., civil .service of a 
sou.— Sept. 1st. At Dum Duin, the lady 
of Dr. IV. W. hlacleodjof a son.— 3d. The 
lady of Liedt. Houghton, H, C. Marine, 
Of a danghtdi'.— 6th. 'lire lady of Mr. T. 
Marriott, of a daughter ; at Chowrlnghec, 
th^ lady of J. M. Seppings, Esq., of a 
son.— 9m. At Sei'ampoie, Mr.s. T, St. J. 
Byiiie, of a son.— 9tli, At Dacca, tire lady 
Of Lane Jlfagnlac/Ksq., civil service, of a 
(laughter. — 10th. At Ramnagur, near 
Cbblbk'riahjflieladyof 1. H. Savi,Esci., of 
a Sony Mrs.’ S. P. Singer', ofaHtill-born 
cWld?*-‘i2th. At Bdrrackpore, the lady of 
Li^Ut. <^1. D*AguHar, of a son.— loth. 
THONvlfeof Mr. D. Burnett, of a daugh- 
ter; Mfii.'L'. Fl Pereira, of a daughter-.— 
Wth. At Ahiiiedabad, the lady of J. Wil* 
Daih^, Esq'.,'C.S.of a daughtei’i— 23(1. At 
SecundrUbiM, the lady of Ueht. H. R. Kir- 
by, 4th Uegt. N. I. of a daughter.— 2»th. 

• At'^f’i4chitt0|ioly; the’iady of Capt, W. 
■M*Lbt/d,3.1th-lte^. Of a daOght4r.-Oct. 

' 12th.' Mrft; W. W^dlCr, of a daughter; 
At Jnbtilitore. the wife of Lieut. M. Ni- 
"colfeow,- ofadaughUeV'; at Poonamallee, 
the* Ihdydf W; R. SmBh, Esq., Medical 
'■fistatti.shrilcntf,ofa «iOB(.-^EM. AtChit- 
tOoiV'thd !hdy Of R. 'GibbOtt, Esq., of a 
daU^.^IAth/ The My of W. P. II. 
'Shwi^onj Ekq*, ofia daughter.'*-!?!!!. At 
Gttleultai Mrs: GlOolmkoni of U-dangfelcr. 

A’t‘ Oaltiirm/ the lady of Capt. J.* 
A.’CpitlevlfAi ' N. 6.1 of a dau^iter f the 
lady of R. Pallolofeds, Egiq., of a soil.— 


20th. At Benares, Bie'latiy of<Capt* S. 
Watson, 55lh Uegt. N. 1.' of a sorn.rrt2bit. 
At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. D. Kitoheo- 
ey, of the Kyzell Ktirremv of amii ; at 
Husseerubad, the lady of Dr. Wclchiuan, 
of a S(m.— 2‘Jth. At Serainpore,; Mrs. D- 
Rodrigues, of a son.— N(tv. Ist.'At Arrab, 
the lauy of Lieut. Col. Corn. BaldcoekiOf 
a son.— 2d. At Bauleah, Mrs; C- Parkin- 
son, of ason.— 5tb. At MLdnapM’g, the 
lady of J. H. Doyley, Esq. of Ci S. of a 
son.— 7th. At Calcutta, the lady Of U. W. 
Poe, Esq., of a sort; the ktdy of Capt. 
Swiiiihoe, 2ilGrcna(lii‘rBatt.,ofa daugh-, 
ter; Mrs. Sevestri* of a sou-,' in Fort 
William, the lady ot Capt. Chesney; Ben- 
gal Artillci'y, of a son. —1 0th. At Chow* 
riirghee, the lady of Lieut. Col. Tombs, 
3(1 Hegt. Cavalry, <)f a sou.— 11th. At 
Calcutta, Mrs. J. Sutherland, of a 
daughter.— 13th. At ■ Serainpore, Mrs, J. 
C. Fink, of a daughter. 

Aug. 30tih. At Allahabad, 

A. W. Begbie, Esq., Civil service, to Mar- 
garet Anna, daughter of the late James 
Grant, Ksq., formerly of the same service. 
—Oct. 9th. Mr. A. lVS(*u7.a, to Mis* C, 
D’Hozario.— 15th. At Barrack pcn'c, Lient. 
W. Glasgow, son of the late Lieut; Gen. 
Gla.sgow, to Amelia, .second daughtei'- of 
the late H. Campbell, Esq., of Calcutta. 
— I8t1i. At Calcutta, H. S. Peiiningtor., 
Esq., to Miss C. A, Lyrtns^.'— 19th.- At 
Calcutta, W. Thacker, Bsq., to Miss M. 
Kdwdrds; at the Cathedral, T. Palmer, 
Em|., to Miss J. II. Adam»,-*20thl'At 
Allahabad, liieiit. E. Winlber; Rbgt. 
N. L, to Fanny, second daughter of Capt. 

B. Wilkinson, H. M.senicc^23ditAt 
BariUckpOrc, Capt. A. F/ lUchihoud* 23d 
Regt. N. J. to Miss A* F. Cumbeitlege, 
eldest daughter of late Col. Cumberlcge, 

' of ' Bdi>^ 1 K8tablisHiiifl»t.***'a5tb. At 
Calcutta, Lieut; J. C. Wliilcfoni, 65fh 
RCgt. to Jane, third' daughtdr t/f the Rev. 
J. H. Hia*, L. L. IX $ ij. K HtA-d/ R<q., 
to Miss M. H* Grlmwood.^Nw. At 
Lucknow, Ml Riokeiw, B8q,.tO'Mr*l C. 
E. Rawil«er(>ft.-*^9th. 'AtL’alduiMwibR^ 

!>.• B. E. I Kchmtd , * lo MfebMw Jackton ; 
at Oawnpore, Mr. W. PottiHU to Mbi^ S. 
P.-Rembalh' ■ • i*. .1 .h.-jn j.* 

Aug; l2tH; A6''j0h»hileiina- 
gofi. Mr. T; -VVlRiaidg; lagedilJit.^^lHth. 
At AhhIetRmggtttvEldredJuiftjWhoti of 
Cape U , ’Vottlnger;i**I7th; At Bahkipore, 
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Robert Rjhyard^ youngest sou of J. 
Belly aged t ui©tttlw.-r2UtIu At JJ^ieer- 
utML>cu*.^f =Lwtou, xm fout^ 

sog.-of JVir. tl.-Urquhart» aacd 
fiw.yewsd at Rungpore, Cupt. J, Vyse, 
^7lh N. I.; at Gunawairah, Ucut T. 
Golduey, 1st N. I.; Haiapc't Arathoou. 
Bsa,, an Armenian merchant, aged na.— 
24th. Mr. L. Verdoucel, aged 1 l.-2(Ith. 
On the river, by the upsetting of aboat, 
Capt. Head, of the H.O.'it ship Caniiing. 
—;iOth. At Barrack pore, Norman, infant 
Soft, ■ of ‘Gajit. Ag M‘Leod, eommnuding 
Rdiigporc L; L— 31st. At Serainpore, 
CliaileS William, eldest sou of Mr. J. 
Cashmaii.— Sept. 1st. Miss A. N. t’hal- 
entft, aged 21 ; tlie \yife of Mr. Huggins, 
Of Seebpore.-*~2d. Kli/a, infant daughter 
of Mr. John Peterson: at Dmn Hum, 
Sophia Rufcsell, infant daughter of Capt. 
Pefixtira, of artiileiy; Mr. A. Salter, late 
shipwright, ageil 27.— 3d. At Chowrlng- 
hee, Andrew Young, infant son of Lient 
Col. H. Faithful ; Mr. W. Griffg.s, .stew- 
ar<l ill the General Hospital.— (J'tli, Ague.s, 
infant daughter of J. C. Burton, Ksq., 
Iflth. Mrs. Anna Williains, wife of Mr. 
H. Williams, aged 22.— Oct. 7. At Kur- 
nanl, Lieut. Colonel Clark, 7tli Lleht 
Cavalry.-llth. Mr. R. Wallace, 2d Olli- 
ceroftheshipHindostan : Mr. Patterson, 
Surgeon of Ship Henry Porcher; Major 
Ai Owen, 2iJth Regt. N, l,-17lh. At Cal- 
cutta, tlie infant sonofMr.G.R.Garikmer. 
— IWli. At CoeljE. Harding, K.s<p, H. C. 
C. S.— 26th. At Calcutta, Mr. T. Lock- 
wood, Assistant Surveyor- General’s Of- 
ficer: at Jessore, Mr. J. De Silva, Senr. : 
at Chuiiar, G. W. M. Gore, Lieut. .'j2u 
Hegt, N. L— 30tli. At Chittagong, Mr. C. 
Da Burros.— Nov. 1st, At IJazaieebaugli, 
Seijeaiit Major C. Wagstaffe,— 4th. Mrs. 
J. *D*Rozario.— ,ith. Isabella, second 
daughter of late Capt. J. Wilkie, 4tjfli 
N. 1.— Cth. At Calcutta, J. Dowling, Bsq ; 
at Secrolc, IMajor Gen. R. B. Gregorv, 
Col. 3(1 Regt. N. I.— Jith. At Foit William, 
MrSi- Mary Sheen ; at AUipore, Mr. U. 
Bfiaby,Head Clei k in the Board of Siiper- 
iutcmlence OlHce, — lOtlj. At Calcutta, 
Robert, infant sou of J. Payne, Jmir.— 
13th. At Chandernagore, Mias M. Bru- 
net 

MADRAS. 

vSept. 26111, At Wallj^ahbad, 
theiuly of Lieut. Col. Brodle,of a sou.— 
2btli', At Tiichinopoly, the lady (»f Capt. 
W. lVl‘Leod,l 35tb Regt. of a dauglUer.— 
Oott iit. At St. Thome, Mrs,. A. VVd- 
liaW.son,( oJ twin, daHghtcr.s.'—3d. Tlic 
Iddy trfLieiHi W. Cotton, 10th Regt. N I. 
of iajxlailglitci>-<yth. At Arungabad, the 
Ittdjii' of Bupt O. . Towkiufl, lOtli Regt. 
Bengal, N. I. of a daughter.— 13th. At 
TrlcJttnof|)olr, the lady of J. Bird, Ijsq., 
of a sitNin-siIWi. At jyiadnis the Iqdy of 
P, RBhftWl>bqi<>Sf(jreiary.to,tbfl 
land Chlcfi Ufa still-bwn son i nt Veix‘iy 
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, Wi,». M . FitMcrald, of a son j at Madras, 
t,jc Ldy^of L>cut. CoL Com. Wabab, 

lad), of L. R. M‘poiiiH^ Ksq., c. S., of a 
son.-r.j2Ut. At St. Thomas’ ^louut, the 

Kstablishmcnt, of a daughter. 
A!.iniagrs. -Oct. 4tJi. AtMadias, Mr. 
A. 1 . Jones, t(» Amelia Maria, youngest 
(laughter ot . . Martin, E.sq., of the Mar- 
ine \ ard ; Mr. W. G aiit, to Miss Bile.s. 

1 , Prescott. 

5th Regt. |Mad. N, i , to Sarah Georgi- 
na, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. Col. 

xM.. Smyth. 

At the Presiden- 
fl*. S* I'ldleilou, E.sq., hue Judge of 
( hinglepiit —22(1. At the Presidency, 
lady Fianklin, relict oflate Hon. Justice 
Franklin.-— ‘24tli. At the Presidency, 
Lieut. P. Brady.— 2(:th. At Cliiiidadre- 
petiah, xMr. J. H. Heal — 2yth, At lAIa- 
dras, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Bow.scr, 
Commanding the Mysoiti Division of the 
Madras Army.— Qct. 7tli. At Madras, 
(t. A. Rutter, <*ldcst sou of W. Rutter, 
Esq.— -lOih. At Madras, J. Harwood, 
F.s(j., Surgeon to fith Regt. L. C.— 13lli. 
At Royapooriin, Mr. J. Thornhill; at 
MadiiLs, H. De Fries, eldest StUi ofL. l)c 
Fries, Es(|.—l4tJK At St/rhome, Capt. 
i). Ogihie, 2(1. Regt. xMadius, N. 1. - 
15th, .\t 'rriehinonoly, John Frederie, 
son of Mr. W. *)taplt'ton.--25th. At 
Madras, Mr. J. B. Baptist. 

BOMBAY. 

Zl/>//is.— xSept. 12. At Kaira, the lady 
of Capt. R. Bnrrow'es, H.M. 4tli Light 
Diagoons, of a srm.—Oet. At 
Bomhay, the lady of L. llivthwaj, Es(|. 
Garrison ISurgeouof Tannah, ot ason.— 
At .Surat, the lady of K, Grant, Esq. 
Ci\il Service, of a son.— 12th. At Bom- 
bay, the lady of Ricliard Woodhouse, 
Esq. of a son.— -.Vt Colnbali, the lady of 
Major Barr, of a son.— £0lh. At Bombay, 
Mrs. B)igg.s,ofaft(>n.— 2lst. At Bomhay,- 
the lady of J. Fuiish, Esq. Civil Service, 
of a .son.— 24tli, At Scroor, tlie lady of 
Lient,-Col,Picrcc,ofthe Horse Artiilery, 
of a sou.— 26th. At Bombay, the wife of 
Conductor J. Kilktmv, of a son.— 28tli.‘ 
At Bombay, the laoy of Capt. Black, 
Assistant Uuarter-Muster-Gcueral, of a 
son. 

JlitfrW(7gc«.— September 6th. At Kaira 
ChuiTli, Dr. Cockerill, Horse Artillery, 
to Theresa, second daughter of Francis 
Daly, Esip JhdlyU'e Castle, (Jalway, and 
sister to Capt. Daily, H. M. 4th Liglit 
Diagoons.— bth. At Kaira, Lieut. Chas. 
Luca#*, Horse Brigade, to Mins Eleanor 
Gr<;enc, daughter of lliO late Lieut.-Col. 
T. Greene, Bengal ArtillciT.-raUt. At 
■ St, Thomas's Church, Capt. Geo^ Bolton, 
H.M. 20th Regt., to Mary, only daughter 
of the late John Vyc, E«sq.,of llfracoinb, 
DevouBhire.— 27th. At Bomhay, at the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Fort, by 
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tiie Right Rev. Dom F. Pedro de Alean- 
ti’at>thi«c daughters of Sir R. de FarlU, to 
his three relations and partUot-A in Ids 
mercantile establishment. Ritta ^larm, 
the tost, to Mr. F. A. de Car\11h<>, 
AhndAJrtdlpiilji, thb second, to Mr. L. 
F. da SlTt^; and Rozaura DUoza, the 
tfiirdi to Mr. J. M. PlhtO — Oct. Oth. 
Capt. Soptrftt, 1 8th Rogt. td Caroline, 
daughter of L. Phillips, Esq. of Mon- 
tague^plac^i Clipltetihani.-*14th. At 
Bombay, Mr. W. Benton, to Miss Long- 
don. — iiTith, At Bombay, Mr. Nelson, 
GUrrisou Sergeant-ftlajor, to Elizabeth 
Cullen. 

Sept. 12. Geo. Taylor, Esq. 
Assist. -Surgeon, Madras E.stablishment, 
aged 25.--I7th. George Micluud, infant 
sort of Mr. George Phillips. — 24th. Mr 
Charle.s Mitchell, ^ed 39.— Oct. 25th. 
At Bombay, Janies Evans, infant son of 
Major Gray, 1st Regt. N. I. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

‘ March 7. At Blackhcatli, the 

lady of Capt. Beadle, of a son. 

Marriaf(eK.--Yth. 22. J. R. Watts, 
Esq., Hon. East IndiaCoinpany’s Sendee, 
to Man Ann, only daughter o*f J. Grice, 
Esq. ofRotlicrhitnc.— 24. AtColche.ster, 
Rev. J. Whiting, Chaplain to Hon. East 
India Comp., to Susan, daugliter ot the 
late Mr. C. Wliitc of Colchester; W. K. 
Hay, Esq., Hon. East India Company’s 


Sertdee, to Catherine, youngest daughter 
of the late Ca|k. S. Nowi4l.~M.arch 3, 
At St. Clement i)ahes, T.’ llennan, Esq., 
Hon. Ka«t India ConipanVis'Secvifce^ to 
Jemima Hayes, youngest miughter .of tlie 
late T. Edgley, Esq., of Essex Wharf, 
Strand. 

X)cv/4//^.-Feb. 25. .At Bath, J. J. 
Francklin, elde.st son of the late Capt. 
J. U. Francklin, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’.s Service.— March 1. At Soiitliivmp- 
lon, Mrs. Baird, danghfer of the late 
T. Dickson, Esq., of Btirstow Parle, Sur- 
rey, and grand daughter of the late Sir 
W. Baird, Bart., R. N.-8. At Chelten- 
ham, Capt. U. Boon, Commander of tht 
liady Nugent.— 9. The Rev. J. SafTery, 
Baptist JNIiuister at Salisbuiy. — 12. 
Maiy, widow of Lieut. S. Kuisse, of St, 
Helena Establishment. — In Chester 
Place, Lambeth, on the Hth of March, 
.sincerely regretted by a nunicrons eirele 
of friends; John Swmey, Esq,, aged 75, 
one of the oldest olhcCr.s of hi-s Majc.sty’s 
Cn.stom.4, having been collector at Sa- 
vannah !e IMer, in the island of Jamaica, 
upwards of 4.') years ago. He wa.s the 
father of John Swiney, E.'!(j., M.l)., Gar- 
rison Surgeon of Fort William, Calcutta j 
of Lieut. Colomd George Swiiiey, Of the 
Bengal Artillery, pvineipal Coii)ini.ssary 
of Ordnance ; and ot Lieut. Sidney 
Swiney, of the Bengal Infantry. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA. 


Calcutta, Nov.^ 4.— The Company have advertised for tenders for Indigo, and 
the price has again risen to 320 Rs. The sales have been chiefly confliied to 
small parcels of Jessore, which bears a quotation of 300 Rs. per inaund, for the 
extreme price. Many foreign purcha.scrs have been in the market. The crop 
will prove to be full 95,000 maunds. 

Cotton.— This continues in fair inquiry at steady prices, and the market bare 
of the iinest qualities. 

Grain is in immediate demand. 

P1F.CE-G0OD.S.— The market much depressed, and demand limited. 

Saltpetre. — ^T he inquiry for this has impoved since our last, and prices rate 
higher. 

bUGAR continues in good request : the fine qualities chiefly imnted. China 
produce generally scarce and advancing. ^ 

' Metals. — Iron of every description 011 the decline. Tutenaguc and Spelter 
in limited demand, but no alteration to notice in the prices : stock heavy. 
Block Tin in active inquiry, and 'I'in Plates in moderate demand. Copper on the 
decline ; Lead rather advancing. 

European Goods.— Anchors only saleable singly; and heavy, with iron 
stocks, priayiflajly inquired after. Beer rather on the decline, and in limited de- 
mand. BifinWham Hardware generally on the advance. Paint ami Oil. gene- 
rally dull. 

Freight to London may still be quoted at 5L to 71. per ton. i . ^ 

Nov. 6.— You will have heard of the scarcity which has so ge'ftbraily pre- 
vailed throughout India. That ill-fated colony, the Isle of France, is how suffer- 
ing under it, and ships, are wanted to take rice down. The Lord AibhetSf and 
Cornwall are taken by the Government at the enormous price of five rupees per 
bag. Rice is consequently at tho great a price to ship for an English market. 
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Report says, the Burmese have emissaries invarloos parts of Hindostan, poifion<« 
the minds of the troops with an idea that the inhabitants of Burmah posdess 
some powers of magic, which can he destructively employed against their eueltiies. 

iVbv. 15.-/rhe quantity of dead weight for shipment to Kurope Is so great, that 
we rather incline to an improvement. Finer qualities of sugar and saltpetre 
have claimed some notice, but at no improvement in price. By the amounts of 
imports of Spelter, it will be seen that those of 1824 was three times that of 
1823, and the stock in the hands of the holders is more than two years con- 

^^Utrietters from Bombay state, that the crop of Cotton on the western 
side of India had entirely failed ; so that the market would be entirely destitute 

of the usual supplic'' from Bhowauagur and Cutch, while at hurat and Broach, 
onlvlJf Ihe usual quantity, or about 2r,.000 bales, were e.pceted to be pro- 
dmffcd; and this entirely owing to the fortunate falling of some of the 

iSe'iattos {fom Chiua slate, that new Malwa Opium ha.! been sellins there at 
?8o1oilam Mr che,t, but had declraed tu 660-, but the eomnn.ption appear^ 
^1 ^ iv'iii, tho shlnments Calculations, from the 1st oi Pecembcf to 

fpe‘‘ZKb «at7 mo IhW «'■ ^ 

the 31st o_t Mann, to .^.12 !)as., the retailers complam- 

was rs,13 oas., and J , .\uhosc prices. The article was not on the 

ing that there were few y u i L f .i,,. o.lui quantity likely to arrive. We 
rise, notwitlistduding P iljjre had taken place'in the rice crop's 

are informed by was, in conse- 

of many of the ‘tlutrun^ This had induced an edict by the 

queiicc apprehended by the . .^rTocs of Rice, of 4,530 piculs, or 

:r«otX;;o^:rd«cripj 


XMTDXAN SSCimXTIBS. 

Calcitfa, Nov. 18, 1824. 

Pates 0/ Premium, 

32 « to 33 0 

Remittahlc 3 0 — 5 0 

Non I'cmittahlc 51 0 — 58 0 

Percent. 

/imlJo/Hf"?"'*'"- ^ ^ 

DiseonntonGowranieulBina......-;-;;;;;;;;;- 0 

Do. 3 Mouths certain . . • * 

Pates of E^vchmse, 

la. lOjd. to H. 1®- 0“'" ,, ,„ 93 sicca nipccsperlOOMad® ™l'‘>^^^ 

Ptktef S.R*. 

... M O to M OS'" 

sptmidbDo''"” so e w di 

feXis\'v:.v;::.v:: ' « 

Sovereigufc..**v-vr** W ^ 

Bftako 
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sHXPi^mo XNTSiuli^l^cr. 


ARRIVALS IN KNGLAND FROM KASTERN PORTS. 


D»U. Port 0/ Arrival. Shift'i Name. Commander, Poit of D^ptuti^re. t>atf. 


War. 4 Off Portsmouth Lortl Himgcrford Kjirquhar.son . . Bongal 
Mar. 0 Off Dover .. Klleii .. Cainpc ..Cape 

War. C Downs ..Greenock ..Richardson .. Jkugal 

Mar. 7 Liverpool .. Hindostau .. M‘Calluni .. Bengal 

War. 13 Off the Start . . Duke of York . . Pitman . . China 

Mar. 15 Off Portland . . Sir G. Webster. . Reynoldsou . . Bengal 
War. lb Off the Start .. Mcllish ..Cole ..Bengal 

War. 20 Off Portsmouth Simpson .. Simp«on .. Bombay 
Mar. 20 Portsmouth .. Henry Porchcr.. Thomson .. Bengal 
War. 20 Cowes ..Superb ..George ..China 


.. Aug. 31 
.. Dec. 2i 
.. Aug. 31 
.. Nov. I 
.. Nov. 17 
., Aug. 20 
.. Oct. 28 
. , Nov., 2 
.. Oct. 28 
.. Nov. 18 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


DhI(. Port of Arrii'a/. 

Aug. 19 Cliina 
Sept. 1 China 
Sept. I China 
Sejit. 1.5 China 
Sept. 20 Bengal 
Sept. 29 lh)mbayj| 
Oct. 3 Bengal 
Oct. 3 Bengal 
Oct, 3 Bengal 
Oct. 4 Bengal 
Oct. 4 Bombay 
Oct. (i Bombay 
Oct. 8 Bengal 
Oct. 8 Bengal 
Oct. 9 Bengal 
Oct. 9 Bengal 
Oct. 9 Bengal 
Oct. 9 Bengal 
Oct. 10 Bengal 
Oct. 13 Bengal 
Oct. 16 Bombay 
Oct. 18 Bengal 
Oct. 23 BomlMiy 
Oct. 26 Ceylon 
Oct. 26 /Bengal 
Oct. 27 Bengal 
Oct. 31 Bengal 
Nov. 2 ' Bengal 
Nov, 3 Bengal 
Nov. 7 Benfel 
Nov. 13 Bengal 
Nov. 23 Bengal 
Dec. <31 Cape 
182.'). 

Jan, 8 Cape 
Jan. B Cape 


Shipps Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depait. 

Orwell ^ .. 

Muddle 

.. TiOndon 

PriiKTs.s Amelia. . 


Loudon 

Marq. Huntley .. 


London 

'rimmes 

ll.iviside 

London 

David Scott 

Thornhill 

.. London 

L(l. Castlercagli . . 

Durant 

. , I.ondon 

John Taylor 

Atkin.son 

. . J.lvcrpool 

llencoolen 

Kirkwood 

,, Liverpool 

Rc'^onrce 

Feiiii 

, . London 

A'<ia 

Balderston 

, . Madras & Lend. 

Katb. Stuart Forbc.s 

.. London 

'J'riuinpli 

Green 

London 

Clydesdale 

M‘OiU 

Liverpool 

Ruse 

biaiqiiis 

, , LoinltMi 

Kxinoutli 

Owen 

.. Loud. & Madra'< 

Fail lie 

iVldham 

Madras 3c Loud. 

Lady Raffles 

Cox well 

Madras ^ Lond. 

George Home ,, 

Young 

. . Loudon ‘ 

Lord Amherst ,. 

Lucas 

.. lx)ud. 3c Madras 

(3au(line , . 

Niehol 


Dorothy , , 

Garnock 

W Liyerpodl 

Medway 

WigVit 

.. Londop 

Marq. Hastings . . 

Weyutou 

< • . JfOndou 

George 

Cuzens 

. , , London: ■ 

Cornwall . . 

Rose 

M{WVaf<'& Lottd. 

Cam Brea Castle 

Davey 

V .V ;< ' 

General Hewitt.. 
Boyue * • 

Barrow 

Stoplcim 

1 

liayton 

Wilier . 

n 

Aslcll • . 

Levy 

’ ;. fLdhdwi ’ '!‘ 

Lotus 

Bridger 

Field' 

Leslie'’ 

■d ' 

Portsea • * 

ShcphqriJ. 

. Lg»aan,ii 

Cyprus 


’ Ii/»ridoh 

Promise , . 

Cilorgon 

.. Loudon 



I^ppingi hUlU^6m, 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Port ^ 

Downs 

Liverpool 

Downs 

Downs 

Poitsmouth 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Plymouth 

Downs 

Downs 

Downs 

P(#rtstrtOuth 

Poitsinouth 


Skip's Nam, 
Atlas 

a r- 

gton 

H.M.Samarang 

Venus 

Herefordshhc 

Madras 

Indus 

Tiger 

Philolaxe 

Hope 

^ohn 


Commander, 

Maine 


Cowan 

Hope 

Fayrer 

Moriasty , 

Kent 

llheards 

Flint 

Popplfiwell 


Dcsii nation, 

, Madras and China 
, Hengal 
Caue 
China 
Cape 

. . Cape and Mauritius 
. . Madras and China 
. , Madras and Bengal ‘ 
Batavia 
,, Ceylon 

. . Batavia A Singapore 
.. Madras and Boitgnl 
Ma4r^ aud ^cn^al 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


P. of Depart. 

Sep. London . . 
Nov. 8Mad.&Loud 
Nov. W London .. 
Dec. 1 London 
Dec. .5 Calcutta .. 
Dec. 18 China 
Jan. 24 Liverpool . 
Feb. 4 London , 
Feb. 21 London • 


taf. and Long. 

Or the Efiuator,B9E, 
Entrance of Beng.Riv. 
. Off the Cape 

!2.20N. 83 K. 

. 11.52 S. 94.23 E. 
.1.24 21.30 
, On the Equator 
.49.52 £.11. 


Ship's Nam. Contmunfitr. i 

Prince Regent Hosrner Bengal ; 

Susan Hamilton Lopdpn , 

Cambrian Clarkfton litnidph 
Sarah ' Owen Hoinbdy 
Catherine Macintosh LohdoU 
Berwickshire Sheplierd London 
D.of Lancaster Haiinay Benaal 
Vansittart Dalrymple London 
Royal George Timms Madras fit China 


GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


arrivals from INDIA. 

By tbe Greenock.—Fwm Bengal : Mr. C. 

^By tlvM/acrit?/.— From the Cape ; B. Burnett, 
Esq.nodMr.Bottomly. „ 

By the Fllen.—From the Cape; Copt. J.M. 
Ardlie, late of the Mary, and Uiton* 

By the Duke of For A-.— From China : Rev. R. 
Ward, Chaplain on the Bombay 

BytheAW-Fromthe rj 

Chief-mate and Passengers of the late sinp 

^ By the Afeir?«A.~From Bengal = V. M'Nangh- 

o!;SiSil™S?J2nrM'’s.“YentW^^ 


Blane, Sec. ditto ; Mrs. Perry, Miw Rice : rJeUt. 
Col Morley. C. A.; Ci|t. Barrett, 13th Foot; 
Ltent Farling, Wtli Foot} Lieut. Buchanan, 
38th Regt. } LJeuls.To|frey, f 
fOtli N. J. } Mr. Moir, and Mr. M variano, 

^’u^'lU^iutMan.-^Vrom Bengal; Two 
^Br\ht”s«»»/iso«---From Itombay : Capt. 

M‘Canain; Lieut. Wells} Lieut. IggUsden, and 
Mr, Dowler. 

PASSENGERS OUTWARD. 

By the Duke of 

CapUrorgan,Bmnl.ay A^dlery J Lopt. Stokes- 

ly, H. C. S. and Mr. II. G. Ashmore. 


^^By thi Lord Dungerford, from Madras ani PASSENGERS EXPECTED. 

Benqal-Itom Madras : Mrs, ^trachsn, Mrs. - , , 

Smith, Mrs. Molle, Misses M»rr®y, H, hm Ui, tfaf 

E. Smith} S, SYBith, and Mast. 0. Sm tl ; Ln^t. , I hompi|oO 


E. Smith} J.BWHii, ^ 

Madras. 


M, H ffiSc' & i Mr. Bi.'l. C. S;i Li«t. 

M 38th Regt.; Lieut. Douglas, 

Majesty's -Coiohiea m the Last intnw, m. 


rSUirMi.. M“'“££'£,- 0.-B. 
Nr'i.’i r™™ 

C««..-C|.pt H»tcUto»n, 
CM. 

D«nirfl.-Sir W. Frriser, BarCknd 
R.®i. llurdleston, Esq- from China ; and D. 
MagnlaCiEsa- merchant. 



Shipping hitelligme. 


By the Castle Huntley. Elliott, R. N. 

By tlie Marquis Camden.— Mrs. Ibbetson of 
Penanir. 

By the General flows.— W. E. Phillips. 
Es^jate Governor of Penang, Mrs. Phillips am 

By the Sir David Scoff.— Mrs. WallickyWife 
of l>r. Wallick, Superintendent of the Botanic 
Gardens, Bengal ; and Miss Stow from Bengal, 
■ By the Marquis of Huntley,— J. T. Roberts, 
Esq. Chinese Establishment, Mrs. Robails 
and Children. 

By the Conntny. — H. H. Lindsay. Esq. 
Chinese Establisliment ; and C. B. Lindsay, 
Esq. 3d Regt. Madras Cavalry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lonisa Woolls, from Bengal to Cape of 
Good Hope, grounded below Melancholy Point, 
and wonid be obliged bi go up to be docked 
Mr. T. Buzzard, Parser of the William Money, 
died at Calcutta, 1 1th of September. 

Tlie Oeorgiana Babcock, belonging) to Bengal, 
was lost at Zanzebar, northwaM of the Cape, 
in July last. 

The Udney sprung a leak on the 15th of June, 
off the coast of Nattal, and put into Delagoa 
Bay, from whence she was blown out on Uie 
SSd, and proceeded to the IVln.*iatnbique Channel, 
from whence she drove into Imhambane Bay, 
and was lost there on the 2d of July. Part of 
the cargo, consisting of 80 cases of Cardomnms, 
and 235 bags of Pepper, was saved, and sold at 
the Mosamuiqne for the benefit of the Under- 
writers. The Passengers of the Udney, viz. 
Lients.' Gress, UdW*- a, Forskett, Henderson, 
and Stapleton, Ala. Sbrg WVIIertoo, Lieut. 
Mylius, Master W Wellesly, and the Chief 
Officer proceeded Tu the EmmaM'baler, and ar- 
rived at St. Helena, 5th January. 

Capt. George Bunyan, of the Cornwall, died 
at CMcutta, m also lus Chief and Third mates. 


ThedeatbofCapf. J. Head is conllrmed by a 
letter, which states he was drowned on the 26th 
of August lost, and the body had not been found. 

The Lonl Amherst, Lucas, wai to sail from 
Beqfal, for (he Mauritius, with Rice, the ^th 
November; return in three months, and sail 
for England early in April. 

AH the Company’s Ships had arrived at 
China, up to the 17()i November last, except the 
Canning and London. 

Mr.- J, Hodhon, Purser of the Sir David 
Scot!, was leflat Penang in bad health. 

7'he Golcouda had been taken up at Bengal 
for Rangoon . Coj^. Edwards was coming home 
on account of badValth, as passenger in a Free 
Tiader. 

Capt. H. A. Cainpbell died at Sea, ]3th Dec. 
after leaving the Straits of Sunda. Mr. A. 
Pitcairn, 2(1 Mate of the Macqueen, died on 
board the Sir David Scott, soon after leaving 
Singapore. Mr. J. C. Milward, 4tli Mate of the 
General Harris, died in the Straits of Malacca. 
Mr. Carnepy, Midshipman of the Berwickshire, 
died at Sea soon after leaving China. Mr. J. 
Mackenzie, 6th Officer of the Duke of York, 
died at China, 3d of October. 

The Simpson, from 'Boinhay, arrived at St. 
Helena, and touched kt the Manritins ; another 
very heavy hurricane had taken place there, 
and several Ships had been driven on shore ; 
amopg them was the Daros<.a^ Hutchiiison, but 
her damage was not material, and she was 
loading Sugar fur London, to sail in January. 
'Pbe Kambang from Batavia and Mauritius, 

K ssed the Island after the hurricane, early in 
icember, and saw several ships lying in the 
Roads dismasted. 

The Jupiter, Young, from Singapore and 
Penang, was seen by the Maine, going into the 
Cape in a very leaky state. 

The Princess Charlotte, M<Kean, for Liver- 
pool, put back to Calcutta, 21$t September, to 
repair, 
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